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PREFACE 


MAHAPRAJNAPARAMITASASTRA 


NAGARJUNA 


ETIENNE LAMOTTE 


Here is a first attempt at an annotated translation of chapters I to XV of the Mahaprajnaparamita 
(abbreviated as Mpps) by Nagarjuna. The work has not come down to us in the original Sanskrit, but only 
through the intermediary of a Chinese translation, the Ta tche tou louen. This version which contains 90 
chapters (p'in) in 100 rolls (kiuan), is by the Kuchanese Kumarajiva who worked in Tch'ang ngan in the 
Siao yao Park, in 404 or 405 A.D.! I (Lamotte) have used the edition of Taishé Issaikyé, vol. XXV, no. 


1509; the numbers in the margins of this translation refer to the pages and columns of this edition2. 


The Mpps is a commentary on the Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita (abbreviated as Paficavimsati) 
'The Perfection of Wisdom in Five Thousand Lines’, as it appears in Kumarajiva's Chinese translation Mo 
ho pan jo po lo mi king (Taishé, T VII, no. 223). Of this PaficavimSati we have four Chinese translations, 


one Tibetan translation, one Sanskrit revision and one Tibetan translation of this Sanskrit revision. 


1. The four Chinese translations are: 

i) The Kouang tsan king (Taisho, Vol. VIII, no. 222) in 27 chapters (p'in = parivarta) and 10 rolls (kiuan) 
by Dharmaraksa, dating from 286 A.D. 

ii) The Fan kouang pan jo king (Taisho, vol. VIII, no. 221) in 90 chapters and 20 rolls, by Moksala amd 
Samgharaksa, dating from 291. 

iil) The Mo ho pan jo po lo mi king (Taish6, vol. VUI, no. 223) in 90 chapters and 27 rolls, by Kumarajiva, 
dating from 403-404. This version is reproduced in its entirety and abundantly commented in the Ta tche 
tou louen. 

iv) The second part of the Ta pan jo po lo mi king (Taish6, vol. VII, no. 220), in rolls 401 to 478, contains 


long extracts from the Paficavimsati. The translation is by Hiuan tsang and is dated at 660-663. 


T. Matsumoto has prepared a useful concordance for these four Chinese translations?. 
2. The Tibetan translation is entitled Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ston phrag fii su Ina pa; it consists of 
76 chapters (lehu = parivarta) and 78 sections (bam po = khanda). The name of the translators is not 


mentioned. The work is part of the Bkah-hgyur, section ser phyin, II; it takes up four volumes of the 


Ipc. Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine, vol I, Paris 1927, p. 197. - Different from most Buddhist works, the Mpps 


was not translated into Tibetan but only into Chinese. For the Mpps and Touen-houang and Kharakhoto, see 


Bibliographie bouddhique, vol I, 1930, no. 105; vol. IV-V, 1934, no. 307. 
2 The Ti ripitaka in Chinese, revised, collated, added, rearranged and edited by J. Takakusu and K Watanabe, 55 vols., 
Tokyo, 1924-1929. 

37, Matsumoto, Die Prajnaparamita-Literatur (Bonner orientalische Studien, Heft 1). Stuttgart, 1932, p. 38-41. 


Peking Bkah-hgyur (vol. fi-di: Tibetan collection of the Bibliotheque Nationale, no. 40-43) and three 
volumes of the Narthang Bkah-hgyur (vol. ka-ga: Tibetan collection of the Bibliotheque Nationale, no. 
385-387). 


3. The Sanskrit recension which repeats its title at the end of each chapter is entitled: 
Aryapancavimsatisadhasrika bhagavati prajiapdramita abhisamaydlamkaranusarena samSodhita. It 
contains eight chapters (parivarta)*. As its title indicates and as Dutt has established, it is a reworked 
recension of the original Sanskrit PaficavimSati, modified with the intention of serving as commentary to 
the Abhisamayalamkara). 


4. The Tibetan translation of this Sanskrit recension is entitled Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ston phrag 
ni Su Ina pa, but its real title, which corresponds word for word with that of the Sanskrit recension, is given 
by the colophon: Hpags pa bcom Idan hdas ma ses rab kyi rol tu phyin pa ston phrag ni su Ina pa mnon 
par rtogs pahi rgyan gyi rjes su hbrans nas dag par gtugs pa. This work consists of 8 chapters (lehu = 
parivarta) and 74 sections (bam po = khanda); if the Tibetan indexes are to be believed, it has as author 
Simhabhadra or Haribadra, as translator Santibhadra, and as proofreader Jayasila®. It is included in the 
Bsrtan-hgyur, Mdo hgrel section, vols. II, IV and V (Tibetan material in the National Library, nos. 198- 
200). 


EA KC oe Ke aK ok ok eo ok ko ok a ok 


The prologue (nidana) of the PaficavimSati, to which the first 15 chapters of the Mpps serve as 
commentary, is reproduced in almost identical words at the beginning of other Prajiaparamitas, such as the 
Satasahasrika and the Dagasahasrika. Therefore it is important to give some bibliographical information 
here on the literature of the Prajfias. For the Tibetan and Chinese versions, it is enough to refer to the 
excellent studies of Lalou and Matsumoto’; here we will limit ourselves to giving the list of the Prajifas in 


Sanskrit that have already been edited as a note’. 


4 The first chapter has been edited by N. Dutt, The PancavimSatisahasrika-Prajnaparamita, ed. with critical notes and 
introduction (Calcutta Oriental Series, no. 28), London, 1934. 

5 This work has been edited by Th. Stcherbatsky and E. Obermiller, Abhisamaydlamkara-Prajnaparamita-Upadesa- 
Shastra, the work of bodhisattva Maitreya. Fasc. I: Introduction, Sanskrit Text and Tibetan Translation (Biblioteca 
Buddhica, no. XXIII), Leningrad, 1929. 

6p, Cordier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1915, IU, p. 276. 

7™M. Lalou, La version tibétaine des Prajnaparamita, Journal asiatique, July-Sept., 1929, p. 87-102. - T. Matsumoto, Die 
Prajnapmaramita-Literatur, Stuttgart, 1932, p. 22-25. 

8 Satasahasrika P.P., ed. Pratapachandra Ghosha (Biblioteca Indica), Calcutta, 1902-1914. 

ParicavimSsatisahasrika P.P., ed. N. Dutt (Calcutta Oriental Series), London, 1934. 

Dasasahasrika P.P. in Sten Konow, The two first Chapters of the Dasasasrika, restoration of the Sanskrit Text, Analysis 
and Index (Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske Videnkaps-Akademi 1 Oslo), Oslo, 1941. 

AstaOahasrika P.P., ed. Rajendralala Mitra (Biblioteca Indica), Calcutta, 1888. - This edition, quite faulty, will favorably 
be replaced by the text of the Astasahasrika incorporated by U. Wogihara in his edition of the Abhisamayalamkaraloka, 
Tokyo, 1932-1935. 


Suvikrantavikrami P.P., in T. Matsumoto, op. cit., as appendix. 


The Mpps is attributed to Nagarjuna: Kumarajiva's version has as its title 'Ta tche tou louen, composed by 
the bodhisattva Nagarjuna and translated by the Tripitikadharmacarya Kumarajiva of the country of K'ieou 
tseu (Kucha) of the later Ts'in'; the Li tai san pao ki, a catalogue of the Tripitaka compiled in 597 by Fei 
Tch'ang fang, also notes that the original work is the work of the bodhisattva Nagarjuna?. Nevertheless, it 
is odd that the Mpps does not appear in the lists of works attributed to Nagarjuna by the Long chou p'ou sa 
tchouan (Taisho 2047) and the Tibetan historians Bu ston and Taranatha. 


The bodhisattva Nagarjuna (K/u sgrub in Tibetan, ‘converted by a dragon’ or 'converting the dragons’; in 
Chinese Long chou ‘dragon tree', Long mong ‘unflinching dragon' or Long cheng 'victorious dragon’) is one 
of the most enigmatic, yet also one of the richest, figures in Buddhism. He lived in probably the second 
century of our era and played a réle of primary importance in the formation of the Buddhism of the Greater 
Vehicle. Originally from the south, the country of Andhra, his influence extended as far as the north-west 
of India. Dialectician and metaphysician, he is the founder of the Madhymaka or 'Middle-Way' school, 
which, while accepting the buddhology and the mysticism of the Greater Vehicle, submits the old texts of 
Buddhism to negative criticism and ends up with absolute emptiness (sinyata). Nagarjuna's theories have 
been thoroughly discussed in Asia and Europe. The question is whether the Madhyamaka accepts an 
absolutely existent Reality. L. de La Vallée Poussin has long believed that this school is nihilistic and 
denies the absolute!9; on the other hand, Th. Stcherbatsaky was of the opinion that Nagarjuna denied 
appearance only in order to affirm Being!!. After an argument which at times turned into a quarrel, de La 
Vallée Poussin drew nearer to the position held by Stcherbatsky whereas the latter came very close to 
adopting the theses defended by de La Vallée Poussin!2. But this is not the only problem with regard to 


Nagarjuna. 


Many Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese sources give us much information about the life and works of this 
author, but the facts they contain are soaked in the miraculous and seem to refer to several Nagarjunas of 
different date and origin, so that the re-appearance of the same legends is inextricably tied up among them. 


They have been analyzed, perhaps with inaccuracies of detail, by Walleser!3 and summarized by 


Saptasatika P.P., ed. G. Tucci, in Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, vol. XVII, 1923, fasc. I; ed. J. 
Masuda, in Journal of the Taishé University, vol. VII, 1030, p. 186-241. 

Vajracchedika P.P., ed. M. Miiller (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, vol. I part I), Oxford, 1881. 

Adhyardhashatika P.P., ed. E. Leumann, Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, Strassburg, 1912, p. 84 seq; ed. S. 
Toganoo and H. Izumi, Prajndparamitanayasatapancsatika, Kyoto, 1917. 

Prajnaparamitahridayasitra, ed. M. Miller (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, vol. I part IID, Oxford, 1884. 

9 P.C.Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine, T. I, p. 197. 

10 1. de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VIII, p. 235-237; Nirvana, Paris 1925; 
Le dogme et la philosophie du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1930, p. 113-118; Madhyamaka, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 
vol. IL, 1932-1933, p. 1-59. 

11 Th. Stcherbatsky, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927, p. 35-39. 

12 Th. Stcherbatsky, Die drei Richtungen in der Philosophie des Buddhismus, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, vol. X, 1934, p. 
1-37; Madhyanta-Vibhanga, Leningrad, 1936, p. VI-VIIL 

13m. Walleser, The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, Hirth Anniversry Volume, London, 1922, p. 
421-455. 


Winternitz in the second edition of his history of Indian literature!+. Since then, other information has been 


collected. 


Attention has been drawn to a series of predictions relative to Nagarjuna found in the Lavikavatara!>, the 


Mahameghasiitra'®, the Mahamdayasitra'’ and the Mavijusrimilakalpa'8. 


Apart from Nagarjuna the Madhyamika philosopher, there was one other (or several) Nagarjunas, 
magician, alchemist and writer of tantra. Documents published By G. Tucci!? and S. Lévi29 may be added 
to the information we already possess. Moreover, it may have been Nagarjuna who discovered and 
revealed to humans the Mahavairocanasttra, one of the main texts of Buddhist Vajrayana and of the 


Shingon sect?!. 


All the sources, in emulation of one another, mention the friendly relations and alchemical collaboration 
between Nagarjuna and a king of the Satavahana or Satakarni dynasty (perhaps also Andhra) which, in the 
second or first century before our era until the end of the second century afterward, disputed the empire of 
Dekhan with the Sunga-Kanvas and with the Sakas, before dying out around Dhanyakataka and Amaravati 
in Andhra proper?2. S. Lévi has collated these different sources and related them to another cycle of 


legends relating to the rivalry between a Satavahana and the Kusana king Kaniska?3, 


Archeological discoveries, old and new, partially confirm the literary documents. According to the Tibetan 
historians, Nagarjuna may have spent the last of his life in the land of Andhra, of the Teluga language, 


between the Godavari and the lower Krisna. The region abounds in sites made famous by archeology: 


14. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, vol U, Calcutta, 1933, p. 341-348. 

15 Lankavatara, ed. B. Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, p. 286; Taishé 671, k. 9, p. 569a; Taishé 672, k. 6, p. 627c. 

16 Mahameghasitra cited in the Madhyamakavatara, Tibetan version ed. by L. de La Vallée Poussin, Saint Petersburg, 
1912, p. 76; transl. in Le Muséon, 1910, p. 274. - Chinese translation by Dharmaraksha, Taishé 387, k. 5, p. 1099-1100, 
studied by P. Demiéville, Sur un passage du Mahameghasiitra, Bull. de l'Ec. fr. d'Extrime-Orient, vol. XXIV, 1924, p. 
227-228. - Tibetan translation of Bkah-hgyur ed. by G. Tucci, Animadversiones indicae, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXVI, 1930, p. 145-147. - Bu ston, Chos hbyun, tr. E. Obermiller, II, Heidelburg, 1932, p. 
129. 

17 Mahamayasitra in Taishé 383, k. 2, p. 1013c. - Cf. J. Przyluski, Légende de l'empereur Ashoka, Paris, 1923, p. 163- 
164. 

18 Maiijusrimilakalpa, ed. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 616-617. 

19 G.Tucci, Animadversiones indicae: VI. A Sanskrit Biography of the Siddhas and some questions connected with 
Nagarjuna, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Socierty of Bengal, vol. XXVI, 1930, p. 138-155. 

20s. Lévi, Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme de basse époque dans I'Inde, Bull. of the School of Or. Studies, vol. 
VI, part 2, p. 427-429. 

21 Kin kang ting king ta yu k‘ie pi mi sin ti fa men yi kue, Taishé 1798, k. 1, p. 808a-b. - Cf. R. Tajima, Etude sur le 
Mahavairocanasitra, Paris, 1936, p. 30-32. 

22 For the history of this dynasty, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, Paris, 1930, p. 206-222; 
and Dynasties et Histoire de I'Inde, Paris, 1935, p. 184-185; R. Grousset, L'Asie orientale des origines au XVe siecle, 
Paris, 1941, p. 53-54, 72-77. 

23g. Lévi, Kaniska and Satavahana, Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Mar. 1936, p. 61-121. 


Dhanyakataka, ancient capital on the lower Krisna, corresponding to the actual Dharanikot, in the district 
of Guntur, one mile west of the site of Amaravati; upstream and on the same south bank of the Krisna, Goli 
and Nagarjunikonda; in the north-west, Jaggayyapeta. Nagarjuna, it is said, constructed a building for the 
shrine of Dpal hbras spuns (Sidhanyakataka)?4, surrounded it with a wall and built 108 cells within the 
wall?5, According to the same historians?®, he may have established his residence at Sriparvata, a 
monastery situated on a rocky cliff overhanging the Krisna, and probably identified with the mountain in 
the Po lo mo lo k'i li (Bhramaragiri or Mountain of the Bees) which king Satavahana had hollowed out and 
fitted out for the bodhisattva Nagarjuna?’. The inscriptions discovered in the area corroborate all this 
information. The outer balustrade of the Amaravati stupa bears the inscription of two kings of the Andhra 
dynasty, Pulumayi and Yajfiasri28and according to some authors, it is to the latter that Nagarjuna dedicated 
his Letter of Suhrilekha. The Bhadanta Nagarjunacarya himself is mentioned in an inscription found near 
the stiipa of Jaggayyapeta2. At Naharallabodu, beside the mahacetiya of Nagarjunikonda, an inscription 
mentions the buildings erected by the lay Buddhist Bodhisiri and mentions 'the monastery on Siriparvata to 
the west of Vijayapuri’ which must be the monastery of Sriparvata where the Tibetan historians say that 
Nagarjuna died3°, In a more general way, the inscribed pillars at Nagarjunikonda?! bear precious 
indications on the Buddhism of the south at the time of Nagarjuna: to a certain point, they inform us about 
the canonical scriptures (Digha, Majjhima and Paficamatuka), the sects (Caityika, Aparasaila, Pirvasaila, 
Bahusruttya, Mahasasaka and possibly also Mahasamghika), the doctrines and especially the area of 
expansion of the Buddhism of the Andhakas. But the systematic study of these epigraphical facts has 
hardly yet begun up?2. They should be compared with the Andhaka theses, the refutation of which is the 
particular aim of the Katavatthu3?. The discovery should also be mentioned of a Buddhist monastery at 
Harwan in Kashmir, which the Rajatarangint (I, 173) calls Sadarhadvana 'The Forest of the Six Arhats’, 
which may have served as residence for Nagarjuna>4. - Finally, according to Bu ston and Taranatha, 


Nagarjuna stayed for a long time at Nalanda, the important center of tantric Buddhism, which he 


24Bu ston, transl. E. Obermiller, II, p. 125. 

25 Taranatha, transl. by A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 71. 

26 Bu ston, II, p. 127; Taranatha, p. 73, 81, 303; Dpag bsam ljon bzan, ed. Candra Das, Calcutta, 1908, p. 86. 

27 Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 10, p. 929c. - For the Bhramaragiri-Shriparvata identifiction, T. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels, vol. II, London, 1905, p. 207-308. 

28 1. de La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, p. 233. 

29 J. Burgess, Notes on the Amaravati Stipa, Madras, 1882, p. 57.. 

30 L. de La Vallée Poussin, Dynasties et histoire de I'Inde, p. 232. 

31 J. Ph. Vogel, Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist Site at Nagarjunikonda, Epigraphia Indica, XX, i. p. 1-37. 

32 See N. Dutt, Notes on the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VII, 1931, p. 633-653; L. de 
La Vallée Pouossin, Notes de Bibliographie bouddhique, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, vol. I, 1931-1932, p. 382- 
383; Bibliographie Bouddhique, IV-V, Paris, 1934, p. 135. 

33 See especially R. Salkrtyayana, Recherches bouddhiques, I. Les origines du Mahayana, Journal Asiatique, Oct.-Dec. 
1934, p. 195-208. 

34R. C, Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London, 1933, p. 105-111; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology, 
VIII (1933), p. 22; XI (1936), p. 21. 
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ornamented with monuments and illustrated with his miracles. We may hope that systematic exploration of 


this site, pursued systematically>5, will one day shed some light on the Nagarjuna of Nalanda. 


The literary and archeological information on Nagarjuna is so plentiful and extends over so many centuries 
and different regions of India that it may be wrong to consider them as simple elements of biography. With 
regard to the person Nagarjuna, they have but mediocre historical value; but they are documents of 
primordial interest if, giving up the search in them for a biography of Nagarjuna, we consider them as 
evidence, naive but sincere, of the religious movement of reform tendencies to which Nagarjuna attached 
his name. Leaving the south, this reform expanded to Kashmir and the north-west of India, not without 
undergoing, in the course of time, substantial transformation: dialectical and metaphysical in origin, it soon 
became tinged with magic, underwent the influence of the alchemical school and finally ended up in the 
tantric Buddhism of the Vajrayana. To sketch even briefly this long history would take us too far away; 


here I will return to the Mpps and its first fifteen chapters of which a brief analysis must be given. 


SKC SIC a Ke a ok i ok ok ok ak ok ak 2k kok ok 


The first part of the Nidana or Prologue of the PaficavimSati begins, as all stitras do, with the traditional 
profession of faith: Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye, and provides proof of its authenticity by making 
known the place where the sttra was preached, by whom and to whom: 'Thus have I heard at one time. The 
Bhagavat was dwelling at Rajagrha on Grdrakiitaparvata, together with a great assembly of 500 bhiksus 
endowed, except for Ananda, with eleven excellent qualities, with 500 bhiksunis, 500 upasakas and 500 
upasikas, with an immense crowd of bodhisattva- mahasattvas endowed with 28 qualities and led by the 22 


principal ones among them." 
The Mpps devotes thirteen chapters of commentary on this first part: 
Chapter I: The twenty reasons why the Buddha preached the Prajnaparamita. 
Chapters I-III: Explanation of the phrase: 'Thus have I heard at one time’. 
Chapter II: Word-for-word explanation. 
Chapter III: General explanation. 


Chapter IV: Explanation of the word Bhagavat and other epithets applied to the Buddha. - Dissertation on 


the omniscience of the Buddha. 


Chapter V: The place of the stitra: The abodes (vihara) of the Buddha. - Grdhrakttaparvata. - The frequent 
sojourns of the Buddha at Rajagrha and Sravasti. - The Buddha's preferences for Rajagrha and 
Grdhrakitaparvata. 


Chapters VI-XIII: The assembly surrounding the Buddha 


35 See H.D. Sankalia, The University of Nalanda, Madras, 1934; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology, I (1936), p. 
12-13; III (1928), p. 19-20; VII (1933), p. 8; IX (1934), p. 4. 
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Chapter VI: The assembly of bhiksus: What should be understood by bhiksu and samgha. - The eleven 
qualities of the bhiksus who were present. - Why the arhats surround the Buddha. - Why Ananda is not an 


arhat. - Origin of his name. 
Chapter VII: The assembly of bhiksunis, upasakas and upasikas. 
Chapter VIII-XIII: The assembly of bodhisattva-mahasattvas. 


1. Chapter VIII: The bodhisattva: his place in the assembly. - Definition of the word. - 
Bodhisattva with regression and without regression. - The bodhisattva in the Abhidharma system. - The 


bodhisattva in the Mahayana system. 
2. Chapter [X: The epithet mahasattva applied to the bodhisattva. 
3. Chapter X: Qualities of the bodhisattva: no | to 18. 
4. Chapter XI: Qualities of the bodhisattva: no. 19 to 21. 
5. Chapter XII: Qualities of the bodhisattva: no. 22 to 24. 
6. Chapter XIII: Qualities of the bodhisattva: no. 25 to 29. - The twenty-two main bodhisattvas. 


Chapters XIV and XV comprise the second part of the Prologue. They appear as a play in ten acts of which 
here is a summary after a short analysis of the Mpps in k. 9, p. 122b24-122c6. 


Act I. The Buddha enters into the Samadhirajasamadhi. - He emerges from it and smiles a first 
time with his whole body (sarvakdya). - Light rays come forth from the soles of his feet and the other 
parts of his body. - He lights up the trichiliocosm and the universes of the ten directions; the beings 
touched by them are established in bodhi. 


Act II. The Buddha smiles a second time by all the pores of his skin (sarvaromakupa); light rays 
come forth illuminating the trichiliocosm and the universes of the ten directions; beings touched by them 
are established in bodhi. 


Act III. The Buddha, by means of his usual effulgence (prakrtiprabha), lights up the trichiliocosm 


and the universes of the ten directions; beings touched by this light are fixed in bodhi. 


Act IV. The Buddha stretches out his tongue and covers the trichiliocosm with it; he smiles a third 
time and light rays are emanated from his tongue; on each of them there appear lotuses on which are seated 


imaginary Buddhas who preach the six paramitas; beings who hear them are established in bodhi. 


Act V. The Buddha who has entered into Simhavikriditasamadhi shakes the trichiliocosm in six 
ways. - Description of the sixfold shaking of the earth. - The softening of the earth makes beings joyful. - 
Beings plunged into the bad destinies of the trichiliocosm are reborn among humans or the gods of 
kamadhatu. - They turn to the Buddha to pay homage to him. - The same scene is reproduced in the 
universes of the ten directions. - In the trichiliocosm, the weak, the sick and the crippled are healed. - All 
beings are filled with brotherly benevolence; they practice the virtues, are celibate, experience great 


happiness and rejoice in marvelous wisdom. 


Ace VI. The Buddha manifests his supernatural qualities in the trichiliocosm. 
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Act VII. The Buddha shows his ordinary (prakrtyatmabhava) body to the inhabitants of the 
trichiliocosm who come to him with flowers. - They throw these to the Buddha. - The flowers form a 
belvedere (Aiitagara) in the air. - Garlands and bouquets hang from it. - The trichiliocosm and the universes 
of the ten directions take on a golden color. - Each being has the impression that the Buddha is speaking to 


him in particular. 


Act VII. The Buddha smiles a fourth time and, in the light of this smile, beings of the 


trichiliocosm and the universes of the ten directions become aware of one another. 


Act IX. At the ends of the universes of the eastern direction, the buddha Ratnakara reigns over the 
Ratnavati universe. - The bodhisattva Samantarasmi asks him the reason for these marvels that he sees. - 
Ratnakara explains to him that they are due to the power of the Buddha Sakyamuni who reigns over the 
Saha universe. - Samantarasmi offers to go and pay homage to him. - Ratnakara approves, entrusts him 
with compliments and precious lotuses for Sakyamuni and makes some recommendations to him. - 
Samantarasmi, accompanied by other bodhisattvas, starts his journey to the Saha universe. - Before 
departing, he bows to the Buddhas of the East. 


Act X. Samantaragmi, laden with gifts, arrives before Sakyamuni and prostrates at his feet. - He 
greets him in the name of the Buddha Ratnakara and gives him the lotuses which the latter had intended for 
him. - Sakyamuni throws the lotuses to the Buddhas of the East. - They immediately fill all the universes of 
the East. - On each of them, an imaginary buddha preaches the six paramitas; the beings who receive the 
teachings are established in bodhi. - Samantarasmi and his entourage pay homage to Sakyamuni. - The 
scenes related to Acts IX and X are reproduced to the ends of the other nine directions. - The Saha universe 
is transformed in a marvelous way. - It becomes the equal of the most eminent buddha-field 


(buddhaksetra). - Sakyamuni gazes upon the immense assembly gathered before him. 


KIC SIC a aK aK a ok ok ak 2k i ok aK 


Let the reader not be deceived. This prologue which, at first reading, may appear as a web of childishness, 
is really a work of precision where every word counts, where every phrase, meticulously chosen, is 
arranged in a definite order according to a precise purpose. It is the culmination of long centuries of 
scholasticism. To interpret it correctly a commentary is indispensable, but the Mpps furnishes every 
desirable explanation for this purpose. It is an enormous compilation abounding in quotations of all kinds 
made, for the most part, without any precise reference. I [Lamotte] have attempted to identify them 
throughout the entire Buddhist literature, both canonical and post-canonical. The second fire at the Louvain 
Library, by restricting me once again to the meager resources of my personal library, made this hunt for 
references especially difficult. Therefore I did not have access to the Dictionnaire des noms propres du 
bouddhisme indien by C. Akanuma which would have been useful; on the other hand, I managed to glean 
from Malalasekara's Dictionary of Pali Proper Names the volume of notes appended by E. Chavannes to 
his translation of Cing cents contes et apologues tirés du Tripitaka chinois, and the rich references gathered 
by L. de La Vallée Poussin in his translation of Vasubandu's AbhidharmakoSsa. By furthering the research 
and crosschecking, I have succeeded in gathering quite a rich harvest of references which, I hope, will be 


useful to those who one day will continue this work. If some of my notes have been extended seemingly 
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abnormally, it is because I have tried to present a complete record of sources from which the Mpps was 


able to draw. It will, I hope, untangle some general conclusions which I intend to formulate in a later work. 


Despite the difficulties of the times, the Fondation Universitaire has continued its kindness by defraying 
the expense of printing the present volume as generously as in the past and I express all my gratitude. How 
could I not also name J. Duculot, my faithful editor, who knew how to overcome all the obstacles so as to 


give this work a suitable presentation. 


E. Lamotte 
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CHAPTER I: EXPLANATION OF ARGUMENTS 


[k. 1, p. 57c] The prajfiaparamita is a great path which the Buddha has travelled, 
The prajnhaparamita is a great sea which the Buddha has drained, 


The true meaning of the prajfiiaparamitas is not closed to the Buddha: 


I prostrate to the prajfiaparamita and the unequalled Buddha.3© 


Ceaseless destruction of the two views of existence and non-existence,» / 
The true nature of the things preached by the Buddha, 
Eternal, stable, immutable, purifying the passions: 


I prostrate to the venerable Dharma of the Buddha, 


The noble Assembly - a great sea - cultivates the field of merits38 
Saiksas and agaiksas serve as its ornament, 
It has destroyed the thirst that produces rebirths,3? 


Suppressed the feeling of 'mine' and destroyed its root.40 


Having renounced the things of the world, 
It is the seat of all the qualities. 


It is foremost among all the assemblies: 


36 The first four stanzas are a homage to the Three Jewels (triratna): the Buddha, the Dharma and the Community 
(samgha). In the first, the Prajiaparamita is closely associated with the praise of the Buddha, for it is the Mother of the 
Buddhas (cf. Mpps, T 1509, k. 4, p. 93a; k. 34, p. 314a; k. 70, p. 550a. - Mahaprajiaparamitastitra, T 220, k. 441; p. 224c. 
- PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 14, p. 323b) 
37 The view of existence and non-existence (bhavavibhavadrsti) also called view of belief in the extremes 
(antagrahadrsti) consists of believing in eternity (Sasvata) or extinction (uccheda). It has been formally condemned many 
times by the Buddha and by Nagarjuna. Cf. Samyutta, II, p. 17: Sabbam atthiti ayam eko anto, sabbam natthiti ayam 
dutiyo anto. Ete te ubho ante anupagamma majjhena Tathagato dhammam deseti - Madh. karika, XV, 10, p. 272-273: 
astiti Sasvatagraho nastity ucchedadarsanam / 
tasmad astitvanastitve ndsriveta vicaksanah // 
38 L.e., the Buddha who is the punyaksetra par excellence. 
39 The trsna paunarbhaiki that ‘leads from rebirth to rebirth, accompanied by pleasure and envy, which finds its pleasure 
here and there: the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for existence, the thirst for impermanence’ (Vinaya, I, p. 10). 


40 The belief in 'me' and 'mine' (atmatmiyagraha) which makes up the satkayadrsti. 
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I prostrate to this Assembly that is pure and full of merits. 


Having venerated the Three Jewels whole-heartedly, 
I also supplicate the saviors of the world, Maitreya, etc., 


Sariputra, foremost among sages, 


Subhuti, who practices the aranasamadhi.4| 


Now, according to my skill, I wish to explain 
The true meaning of Mahaprajfiaparamita. 
I would wish that all people of great merit and noble wisdom 


Give their full attention to my words. 


Question. - For what reasons (hetupratyaya) did the Buddha preach the Mo ho pan jo po lo mi king 
(Mahaprajfiaparamitasitra)?42 The Buddhas do not preach the Dharma (dharmam desayati) without a 
reason (niddna) or for a futile motive (karya). It is like the Siu mi (Sumeru), king of mountains 
(parvataraja), which does not tremble without a reason or for a futile cause. What then are these solemn 


reasons that determined the Buddha to preach the Prajiiaparamitasitra? 


[p. 58a] Answer. - In the Tripitaka, the Buddha developed many kinds of comparisons (drstanta), but 
when he preached to the sravakas, he did not speak about the bodhisattva path (bodhisattvamarga). It is 
only in the Tchong a han pen mo king (Pirvaparantakasitra of the Madhyamagama)43 that the Buddha 


41 The arandsamadhi is the power to prevent the arising of passion in others. The bibliography for this subject is in 
Samgraha, p. 53. - Subhiti is the foremost of the aranavihdarins (Anguttara, I, p. 24); see M. Walleser, Die Streitlosigkeit 
des Subhiti, Heidelberg, 1917. 

42 By Mahaprajfiaparamitastitra, the author probably means the collection of the Prajfia literature and particularly the 
PaficavimSati of which the Mpps is the commentary. 

43 The Pen mo king 'Sttra of the beginning and the end’ is known in three Chinese recensions: 

1) The Chouo pen king of Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 66), k. 13, p. 508c-511c; 2) the Kou lai che che king, T 44, p. 829b- 
830c; 3) the Po p'o li king of Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 57), k. 12, p. 432b-436c. - The Sanskrit title, Purvaparantakasitra, 
has two citations as evidence from the Karmavibhanga, p. 39 and 67; the Tibetan title, Sion dan phyi mthahi mdo, is 
known by a citation from the Maitreyavyakarana, v. 2 - For this siitra, see also S. Lévi, Maitreya le consolateur, ML, I, 
p. 362-363. 

The literature on Maitreya is considerable, but of rather late date: 

Pali sources: Digha, III. p. 75 seq.; Suttanipata, Ajitasanavapuccha, v. 1932-2039, and Tissameyyamanavapuccha, v. 
1040-1042; Milinda, p. 159; Atthasalini, p. 361, 415, 431; Visuddhimagga, II, p. 434; Mahavamsa, XXXII, v. 81 seq; 
Anagatavamsa, JPTS, 1886. 

Sanskrit and Chinese sources; Mahavastu, I, p. 51; III, p. 246; P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 135, p. 135, p. 698b; Chouen tcheng 
li louen, T1562, k. 38, p. 559a; Koa III, p. 193; VII, p. 129; IX, p. 269; Kosavyakhya, p. 21, 293; Siddhi, p. 176, 418, 
622, 737, 772; Maitreyavyakarana, ed. S. Lévi, ML, HU, p. 381-402; T 348, 349, 1143, 1525. 
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predicted (vyakarana) to bodhisattva Mi Jo (Maitreya): "Later you will become the Buddha with the name 
of Maitreya."44 But even there, he said nothing about the various bodhisattva practices (bodhisattvacarya). 
Here the Buddha wishes to explain the bodhisattva practices to Maitreya, etc., and this is why he preaches 


the Mahaprajiiaparamitasitra. 


2. Moreover, there are bodhisattvas who cultivate (bhadvayanti) the concentration of recollection of the 
Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi).45 In order that they progress in this samadhi, the Buddha preached the 
Mahaprajiiaparamitastitra to them. Thus, in the first chapter of the Prajfiaparamita, it is said: "Manifesting 
the basis of his miraculous power (rddhipada), the Buddha emits golden (suvanaripa) rays (rasmi) that 
light up in the ten directions (dasadis) universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges 
(ganganadivalukopama lokadhatu). Showing his great body (mahakaya) of pure light (visuddhavabhasa) 
and of various colors (nadndavudharupa), he fills all of space (akasa). In the middle of the assembly 
(parsad), the Buddha is upright (rij), beautiful (abhiriupa), peerless (asama), like Sumeru, king of the 
mountains, in the center of the great ocean."46 The bodhisattvas, seeing this miracle (pratiharya) of the 
Buddha, progress ever further in the recollection of the Buddha. It is for this reason that the Buddha 


preaches the Mahaprajiaparamitasitra. 


3. Furthermore, at the moment of his birth (anman), the Bodhisattva47 emits great rays of light (rasmi) 
that fill the ten directions (dasadis), takes seven steps (saptapdda) and contemplates the four directions 


(caturdisah pariksate); proclaiming the lion's roar (simhandda), he utters this stanza: 
I have been born, my births are ended: 


This is my last existence. 


Central Asian sources: In eastern Iranian, the Maitreyasamiti; in Tokharian, fragments of the Maitreyasamitinataka (Toch. 
Sprachreste, p.254, n.); in Sogdian, the TSP of Benveniste, p. 29, 115. 

Modern works: N. Péri, BEFEO, XI, 1911, p. 439-457; P. Demiéville, BEFEO, 1920, XX, p. 158; XXIV, 1924, p. 240- 
241; Przyluski, Le N.-O. de I'Inde, p. 58; Le Parinirvana, p. 161, 178, 205, 332; La croyance au Messie dans I'Inde at 
dans I'Tran, RHR, vol. C, no. 1, Jul-Aug. 1920, p. 1-12; Un dieu iranien dans I'inde, RO, VII, 1931, p. 1-9; S. Lévi, Les 
seize Arhat, Extract from JA 1028, p. 14, 53; Le sutra du sage et du fou, JA Oct.-Dec. 1025, p. 320-326; Maitreya le 
consolateur, ML, U, p. 355-492; R. Abegg, Der Messias-glaube in Indien und Iran, Berlin, 1928. 

44 Ptrvaparanatakasitra, T 26, k. 13, p. S5lla: Later, a long time from now, when the duration of human life will be 
80,000 years, you will be Buddha with the name Maitreya Tathagata, arhat .... - Digha, II, p. 75: asitivassasahassayukesu 
bhikkhave manussesu Metteyyo nama bhagava loke uppajjissati, araham ....; Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 6), k. 6, p. 41c. 

45 For buddhanusmritisamadhi, see below, k. 7, p. 108c-109b. 

46 The miracle of the Buddha is described in k. 7, p. 11a. 

47 This paragraph contains a biography of the Buddha. Short and hackneyed though it is, it contains some revealing 
details that allow it to be placed in the evolution of the Buddha legend. It is later than the sparse biographical fragments in 
the Nikaya-Agama, of which the Nidanakatha is but the development. On the other hand, it presents several points of 
contact with the following biographies of the Buddha: sections of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya, Mahavastu, 
Lalitavistara, Buddhacarita, Chinese Lives (T 184-192). - Modern works: Becke, Buddhismus, 1; Kern Histoire, I, p. 19- 
291; Kern, Manual, p. 12-46; Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 83-225; Fischel, Leben, p. 21-49; Senart, Légende; Thomas, Life of 
the Buddha; Waldenschmidt, Legende. 
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I have attained liberation, 


Henceforth I will save beings.48 


48 Mus, Barabudur, p. 475-576, has a study on the 'seven steps of the Buddha and the doctrine of the pure lands' in 
which, with his usual skill, he attempts to untangle the symbolism of this legendary act. I [Lamotte] add some information 
drawn from the Chinese sources. In sequence, the Nikaya-agamas, the Vinayas and finally the Lives of the Buddha are 
examined in turn. 

1) Majjima, III, p. 123: Sampatijato, Ananda, bodhisatto .... dani punabbhavo ti. - Tr.: As soon as he was born, the 
Bodhisattva, placing his feet flat upon the earth, turned to the north, took seven strides (double steps), and with a white 
parasol behind him, pronounced: "I am the foremost in the world, I am the best in the world, I am the eldest in the world; 
this is my last birth; there will be no further need for a new existence for me." 

2) In Digha, II, p. 15, the same actions and the same words are attributed to all future Buddhas. By contrast, the 
corresponding passages of the Chinese Agamas show significant differences. 

3) Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 32), k. 8, p. 470b: I have heard it said that the Bhagavat, at the moment of his birth, took seven 
steps without any fear, terror or dread. 

4) Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 1), k. 1, p. 4b-c: The Bodhisattva Vipasyin, at birth, came out of his mother's right side with 
untroubled mind. Having come out of her right side, he came down to the ground and took seven steps, without the 
support of anyone. He looked around in the four directions, raised his hand and said: "Alone, I am the eldest (jyestha) in 
heaven and on earth. I will enable beings to pass beyond birth (jati), old age (jara), sickness (vyddhi) and death 
(marana)." 

- ‘To pass beyond" here means 'to escape from’, 'to save from’. 

In the Vinayas, we include not only the Milasarvastivasdin Vinaya but also the Mahavastu which appears to be the 
Vinaya of the Mahasamghika Lokottaravada. 

5) Ken pen chouo...p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 2, p. 108a: According to the usual rule, after his birth, the Bodhisattva stood 
on the earth and without anyone's support, took seven steps. Gazing in the four directions, he spoke these words: "I am 
the first (agra) of all beings; this is the southern region: I am worthy of the offerings (piija) of beings; this is the region of 
the east: I am one of the elect (nivata); I will undergo no rebirth (punarbhava): this is the region of the north: I have now 
left the great ocean of samsara." - Cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 16. 

6) Mahavastu, II, p. 20: Bodhisattvo smrto .... sapta padani kramati/ ja@tammatro ca .... ca ithati // 

Tr.: The Bodhisattva, aware and thoughtful, without hurting his mother, appeared from her right side. Weary of abiding 
within his mother's womb, he took seven steps. As soon as he was born, he took seven steps on the earth, looked in the 
directions and uttered a great laugh. 

7) Two biographies of the Buddha, the Sieou hing pen k'i king, T 184, k. 1, p. 463, translated in 207 by Ta li, and the T'ai 
tseu jouei ying pen k'i king, T 185, k. 1, p. 473c, translated between 222-229 by Tche k’ien, tell the birth of the Buddha in 
almost the same words: He is born from the right side and comes down to the earth. He takes seven steps and, raising his 
hand, says: "I am the eldest in heaven and on earth. The threefold world (traidhdtuka) is completely suffering. I will 
pacify it." 

By contrast, the various recensions of the Lalitavistara show notable differences. The oldest, that of Dharmaraksa (T 186) 
dates from 308, the most recent, that of Divakara (T187) dates from 683 and is closest to the Sanskrit text. 

8) P'ou yao king, T 186, k. 2, p. 494a: Then the Bodhisattva was born from the right side and at once came to life on a 
precious lotus (ratnapadma). He came down to earth and took seven steps. Making the sounds of Brahma (brahmasvara) 


heard, he spoke in an extraordinary tone: "I will save heaven and earth. I am the eldest (jyestha) of gods and men. I will 
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bring the sufferings of samsara to an end. Without superior (anuttara) in the threefold world, I will bring the everlasting 
peace of the Unconditioned (asamskrta = nirvana) to all beings." 

9) Fang kouang ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 3, p. 553 compared with the Sanskrit text of the Lalitavistara, p. 84 (tr. 
Foucault, p. 78): At the end of ten months, the Bodhisattva came out of his mother's right side, aware and thoughtful, 
without any stain from his mother's womb. He looked at the universe and saw no-one like himself. 

Sanskrit text: Atha tasmin samaye ... bhavisyami sarvasattvanam. 

T 187: Then the Bodhisattva, endowed with awareness, judgment and right mind, without support, took seven steps to the 
north by himself. Beneath his feet, lotuses sprang up. Then the Bodhisattva, fearless and without terror, spoke these 
words: "I have obtained all the good dharmas. I will preach them to beings." Then facing the south, he took seven steps 
and said: "I am worthy of receiving the offerings of gods and men." Then facing the west, he took seven steps and said: "I 
am the eldest in the world, I am the best. This is my last birth. I will put an end to birth and old age, to sickness and 
death." Then facing the north, he took seven steps and said: "Among all beings, I will be without superior." Then facing 
the lower regions, he took seven steps and said: "I will triumph over the hordes of Mara and, in order to destroy the 
sufferings of the hells, fire, etc., I will send the great cloud of the Dharma, I will make the great rain of the Dharma to fall, 
and thus beings will enjoy complete happiness." Then facing the higher regions, he took seven steps and said: "I will be 
visible to all beings." 

10) Yi tch'ou p'ou sa pen k'i king, T 188, p. 618a: The prince was born on the eighth day of the fourth month at midnight. 
He came out of his mother's right side and came down to earth. He took seven steps, his feet, four inches above the 
ground, did not tread upon the earth. Raising his right hand, he said: "I am the eldest in heaven and on earth; no-one can 
surpass me." 

11) Kouo k'iu hien tsai yin kouo king, T 189, k. 1, p. 627a: The royal prince was born from the right side, came down 
onto a lotus made of the seven jewels (saptaratnapadma) and took seven steps. Raising his right hand, he uttered the 
lion's roar (simhandda): "Among gods and men, | am the eldest, the best (srestha). Endless transmigration is henceforth 
ended [for me]. My [last] existence will be of use to all, gods and men." 

12) Fo pen hing tsi king T 190, k. 8, p. 687b: After his birth and without the support of anyone, the Bodhisattva took 
seven steps in each of the four directions. At each step, under his feet there arose a great lotus. When he had taken these 
seven steps, he looked in the four directions: his eyes did not blink, his mouth uttered words. First looking in the east, he 
expressed himself in a way completely unlike that of a child, in correct language based on regular stanzas: "In the world, I 
am the conqueror par excellence. From today on, my births are ended." - Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 44. 

13) Buddhacarita, I, v. 14-15: anakulanyubjasamudgatani nispesavad .... bhayarthakarim uvaca // 

Tr. Johnston, p. 4: He who was like the constellation of the Seven Stars walked seven steps with such firmness that his 
feet were lifted up unwavering and straight, and the strides were long and set down firmly. And looking to the four 
quarters with the bearing of a lion, he uttered a speech proclaiming the truth: "I am born for enlightenment for the good of 
the world; this is my last birth in the world of phenomena". - Cf. Fo so hing tsan, T 192, k. 1. p. 1b. 

14) The legend of Asoka relates the birth of the Bodhisattva quite briefly: cf. Divyavadana, p. 389: jatamatreka sa munih 
... garbhavasas ca pascimah // Tr.: As soon as he was born, he took seven steps on the earth, looked in the four directions 
and uttered this speech: "This is my last birth and my last sojourn in the womb." The identical passage in A yu wang 
tchouan, T 2042, k. 1, p. 103a; A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 2. p. 136c-137a. Cf. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 251. 

Later in appearance, the portion of the legend of Asoka incorporated in the Chinese Samyuktagama, Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 
604), k. 23, p. 166b-c: The Tathagata was born here. At his birth, he took seven steps. Looking in the four directions, he 
raised his hand and pointed to the sky: "This is my last existence. I will obtain the unexcelled path. Among gods and men, 


I am without superior and the eldest." 
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After this oath, he grew up. He decided to leave his parents and left home (pravrajita) in order to cultivate 
the unsurpassed path (anuttaramarga). In the middle of the night, he woke up and considered the ladies of 
honor and the courtesans (vesya) of his harem (antahpura): their bodies appeared like rotting corpses.49 
He ordered Tch’B ni (Chandaka) to saddle (kalpayati) his white horse.>9 At midnight he passed through the 
ramparts, traveled twelve miles (vojana) and came to the hermitage (asrama) where the rsi Po k'ie p'o 


(Bhargava)> ! lived. With a knife, he cut his hair (asipattena cudam chinnati)>2 and exchanged his 


15) The Nidanakatha, p. 53, follows the canonical version: Evam catasso disd ... niccharento sthanaddam nadi. 

16) References to the more recent sources in Kern, Manual, p. 13-14. 

Examination of these sources makes it clear that the Buddha's first words are intimately linked to the walk of seven steps 
and the examination of the cardinal directions. The group constitutes a legendary theme the symbolism of which, I 
[Lamotte] am afraid, is closed to us, but the successive transformations of which may be seen at a glance. 

The Bodhisattva took seven steps in one single direction, probably the north, (no. 1-4, 6-8), or in four directions (no. 5), 
or in six (no. 9), or in ten (no. 15). - He took these steps with his feet set flat on the ground (no. 1-8, 13-15), or resting on 
a lotus (no. 9, 11, 12), or raised above the ground to a height of four inches (no. 10). According to whether he directed 
himself in one or several directions, the Bodhisattva made a single declaration (no. 1-4, 7-8, 10-15), or four (no. 5), or six 
(no. 9). In only one text, he was content with laughing (no. 6). - The meaning of these words varies considerably: 
sometimes he proclaims himself to be the foremost in the world, the conqueror of transmigration (no. 1, 2, 5, 10, 12-15), 
sometimes he presents himself as the savior of the world (no. 7), sometimes he calls himself both master and savior at the 
same time (no. 8, 9, 11). These variations are very likely to be attributed to the influence of the schools, rationalist sects 
(Sthavira, Sarvastivadin) on the one hand, suprarationalist (Mahasamgika, Mahayana) on the other hand. But the 
representative moments have likewise had a repercussion on the settling of the legend of the Buddha. Cf. Foucher, Art 
Gréco-bouddhique, 1, p. 305-308. 

49 Sleep of the women: Ken pen chouo...p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 4, p. 115b (Rockhill, Life, p. 24); Mahavastu, II, p. 159; 
Lalitavistara, p. 205-208 (tr. Foucaux, p. 180-183); Buddhacarita, V, v. 43-66 (tr. Johnston, p. 69-74); Lieou tou tsi king, 
T 152 (no. 78), k. 7, p. 41b-42a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, T 184-194, tr. Beal, Romantic Legends, p. 130. 

50 Kanthaka, his famous steed. 

51 The Bodhisattva's halt at twelve yojanas from Kapilavastu in the hermitage of the rsi Bargava (or Vasista) is 
mentioned in Ken pen chouo...pio seng che, T 1450, k. 4, p. 117b; Buddhacharita, VI, v.1. - According to the 
Nidanakatha, p. 64, the Bodhisattva traveled thirty yojanas directly as far as the river Anoma; in the Lalitavistara, p. 225, 
he traversed the land of the Sakyas, the Kodyas and the Mallas and arrived at daybreak at the city of Anuvaineya of the 
Maineyas. 

52 Cutting of the hair; e.g., in Nidanakatha, p. 64-65, tr. Kern, Histoire, p. 55-56: He thought: "This rich head-dress is 
not suitable for a monk; nor would it be suitable for the Bodhisattva to have his hair cut by another; that is why I will cut 
my hair myself with my sword." Upon which he took his sword in his right hand, his hair in his left hand and, in this way, 
cut his hair so short that it was a mere two inches long and covered his head, curling to the right. During his whole life, 
his hair kept this length; his mustache had a corresponding length. From that day on, he never needed to cut his hair or his 
beard. The Bodhisattva took the hair with the jewel at the top-knot and threw it into the air saying: "If I am destined to 
become a Buddha, may my hair remain suspended in space; if not, may it fall down to the ground (sac’ aham Buddho 
bhavissami akmase titthatu, no ce bhiimiyam patatu)." The hair rose up into the air to the height of a yojana and remained 
suspended there. Indra, the king of heaven, seeing that, caught it in a golden box and, within his paradise, established the 


shrine of the Top-knot Jewel (cuilamanicettiya). This is what is expressed in the verse: 
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beautiful garments (vastra) for a rough cloak (samghdti).> 3He practiced asceticism (duskaracarya) for six 
years (sadvarsa) on the banks of the Ni lien chan (Nairanjana) river; he ate only one sesame (tila) seed or 
one rice (tandula) grain each day.>4 Nevertheless, he said to himself: "This way of life (vihdra) is not the 
good way (marga)." Then the Bodhisattva gave up the practice of asceticism (duskaracaryavihara), went 


to the foot of the tree of enlightenment (bodhidruma) and sat down on the diamond seat (vajrasana). King 


His hair, perfumed with scented ointment, 

The most sublime of beings cut and threw up into the air 

Where Indra of the thousand eyes took it respectfully 

And placed it in a golden jeweled box. 
For once, the corresponding story in Lalitavistara, p. 225 (tr. Foucaux, p. 197) is more sober in its details: Then the 
Bodhisattva thought: " Why should I keep my top-knot after becoming a wandering monk?" And cutting his topknot with 
his sword, he threw it to the wind. It was gathered up by Trayastrimsa gods and honored; and still today, among the 
Trayastrimsa gods, the festival of the Topknot is held. A caitya was also built there; it is still known today by the name of 
Cudapratigrahana. - Similar stories in Wou ten liu, T 1421, k. 15, p. 102b; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 18, p. 737c. 
53 Exchange of clothing: Nidanakatha, p. 65 (tr. Kern, Histoire, I, p. 56): Then the Bodhisattva thought: "These garments 
of fine Benares muslin are not suitable for a monk". However he did not have any other clothes to wear. One of his 
former companions from the time of Buddhakasyapa understood this. His name was Ghatikara and he felt a friendship for 
his former comrade (Jyotipala, cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 319] that had not weakened during the thousands of years that had 
elapsed between the appearance of the two Buddhas. Seeing that his friend had gonwe forth from home and left his 
belongings to become a monk, he resolved to go to find and bring him whatever a monk had need of: 

Three robes and a begging bowl, 

A knife, a needle, a belt. 

Also a water filter, those are the eight 

Objects necessary for a mendicant monk. 
But the Mpps comes rather closer to the story told in the Lalitavistara, p. 225-226 (tr. Foucaux, p. 197). It came into the 
Bodhisattva's mind: "Why keep these garments from Benares after becoming a wandering monk? If I had ochre robes 
(kdsdya) suitable to live in the forest, that would be good." Then it came to the mind of the Suddhavasakayika gods: "The 
Bodhisattva needs some ochre robes." Then a son of the gods, making his divine shape disappear, stood before the 
Bodhisattva in the form of a hunter clothed in an ochre robe. Then the Bodhisattva said to him: "Friend, if you give me 
some ochre robes, I myself will give you some garments from Benares..." Then the son of a god gave the Bodhisattva the 
ochre robes and took the Benares garments and, full of reverence, put these garments on the top of his head with his two 
hands in order to honor them and returned to the world of the gods... There also a caitya was built and still today this 
caitya is known as Kasayagrahana. - The same main details in the story in Mahavastu II, p. 195; Buddhacarita, VI, v. 60- 
63. 
54 Fast of the Bodhisattva at Uruvilva on the Nairafijana. According to the canonical tradition, Majjhima, I, p. 245 (no 
corresponding siitras in the Chinese Agama), the food of the Buddha consisted of a little soup (yiisa) made of beans 
(mugga), vetches (kulattha) chickpeas (kalaya) or peas (harenuka). - On the other hand, in the Sanskrit tradition, the 
Buddha successively reduced his food to one kola, to one grain of rice (tandula), then to one sesame (tila) seed daily; cf. 
Lalitavistara, P. 254, 1. 3; p. 255, 1. 8; p. 255, 1. 15; Mahavastu, II, p. 125, 1. 10, p. 126, 1. 16; p. 128, 1. 4. The Mpps and, 
even more curiously, the Nidanakatha adhere apparently to this tradition, p. 67: Bodhisatto pi kho kotippattam. .... 
patikkhipi. - On the ascetic life of the Buddha, a good study of the sources in J. Dutoit, Die duskaracarya des Bodhisattva 
in der buddhistischen Tradition, Strassburg, 1905. See especially p. 11, 21, 23, 36, for the Buddha's food. 
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Mara with his troupe of eighteen nayutas of warriors, came to overcome him, but the Bodhisattva defeated 
Mara's army (marasena)>> by the power of his wisdom (prajfida) and his qualities (guna). Then he attained 
supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). The lords of the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, i.e., the Brahmakayikadevas and their king Che k’i (Mahabrahmasikhin), 
the gods of Rupadhatu, Che y'i jouan yin (Sakradevendra), the gods of Kamadhatu with the 
Caturmaharajikas, went to the Buddha and invited (adhyesayanti) the Bhagavat to turn the wheel of 
Dharma (dharmacakra). Remembering his former vow (pirvapranidhana) of great compassion 
(mahakaruna), the Bodhisattva accepted their invitation [58b] (adhyesana) and proclaimed the Dharma, 
i.e., the profound dharmas (gambhiradharma) and the Prajfiaparamita. This is why the Buddha preaches 


the Mahaprajiiaparamitasitra. 56 


4. Furthermore, there are people who think that the Buddha is not omniscient (sarvajna).>7 Why? They 
say: "The dharmas are infinite (apramdana) and innumerable (asamkhyeya); how could a single person 
know them all?"58 The Buddha abides in the true (bhutalaksana) Prajfiaparamita pure as space 
(akasasuddha); in infinite (apramdna) and innumerable (asamkhyeya) texts, he himself has given the 
assurance: "I am omniscient (sarvajna); I wish to destroy the doubts of all beings 


(sarvasattvasamsayacchedaka)" > 9 This is why he preaches the Mahaprajfaparamitasitra. 


55 Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 68, comments that in the canonical story (Majjima, I, p. 237) there is no mention either 
of the bodhi tree or of Mara's temptations. The Mpps thus depends here on more recent sources such as the Padhanasutta 
(Suttanipata, v. 425-449); Nidanakatha, p. 70-75; Buddhacarita, chap. XI, v. 112-118; XIII, XIV; Lalitavistara, chap. 
XX-XXII; Mahavastu (II, p. 267-270, 276-283, 304-349. See E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895, p. 229, 332- 
335. 

56 According to the interpretation of the Mpps, when Brahma invited the Buddha to preach the Dharma (below, k. 1, p. 
63a-b), it was a matter of the entire Buddhist doctrine without distinction as to Vehicle. In response to this invitation, the 
Buddha preached not only the Four Noble Truths, the central point of the Hinayana, but also the 'very profound dharmas 
and the Prajniaparamita’, the basis of the Mahayana dogma. For a long time it has been acknowledged that both Vehicles, 
referring to one and the same teacher, the Buddha Sakyamuni, tell his life and his propagation of the Dharma in almost 
the same terms and affirm that their main texts were given by him 

57 Below, K. 2, p. 73b, 74b. 

58 same objection, k. 3, p. 74b27. 

59 The question of the Buddha's omniscience (sarvajnatd) is quite complex. At the time of the Buddha, some individuals 
claimed to know everything, to understand everything, to have nothing further to know or to understand. They said: 
"Whether I walk or stand still, whether I sleep or am awake, I have always knowledge and awareness at my disposition" 
(sabbannu sabbadassavi ....paccupatthitan ti). Such were, e.g., the claims of Nigantha Nathaputta, Pirana Kassapa, etc. 
(Majjhima, I, p. 92; I], p. 31; Anguttara, IV, p. 428). The Buddha is more modest: “Those who affirm”, he says to 
Vacchagotta, “that the monk Gotama is omniscient (sabbanni), clairvoyant (sabbadassavi), do not speak the truth about 
me... They would be correct to say that the monk Gotama possesses the three knowledges” (tevijjo samano Gotamo). 
These three knowledges are the knowledge of past existences, the knowledge of the death and birth of beings and the 
knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (Majjhima, I, p. 482). 

The Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika doctrine is based on the canonical line. The Mahaniddesa, p. 178-178, says that the Buddha 


is omniscient, not by virtue of his knowing everything but by virtue of the fact that he is able to know whatever he 
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5. Furthermore, there are beings who could be saved. Nevertheless, since the great qualities (gua) and the 
great wisdom (prajnda) of the Buddha are immense (apramdana), hard to understand (durjneya) and hard to 
fathom (durvigdhya), these beings are deceived by evil masters. Lapsing into false doctrines 
(mithyadharma), they do not enter into the right path. Towards them, the Buddha produces a mind of great 
loving-kindness (mahdamaitricitta); he grasps them with the hand of his great compassion 
(mahdakarundahasta) and introduces them into the buddha-destiny (buddhagati). This is why he manifests 
his marvelous qualities (guna) and exhibits his great miraculous power (rddhibala), as is said in the first 
chapter of the Prajfiiaparamita: "The Buddha enters into the concentration called 'King of Concentrations’ 
(samadhirajasamadhi). Coming out of that concentration and considering the universes of the ten 
directions with his divine eye, he smiles from all the pores of his skin. Wheels with a thousand spokes 
mark the soles of his feet; he sends forth six hundred nayutas of multicolored rays. From all parts of his 
body, from the toes of his feet to his cranial protuberance, he sends out six hundred nayutas of 
multicolored rays that, in the ten directions, light up innumerable and incalculable buddha-universes as 


numerous as the sands of the Ganges. And they were all illuminated."©9 Coming out of this concentration, 


wishes. Describing the perfection of wisdom belonging to the Buddha, Kosa, VII, p. 832, identifies a fourfold knowledge: 
1) untaught knowledge (anupadista jnidna), 2) universal knowledge (sarvatra jndna), i.e., knowledge of all natures, 3) 
omniform knowledge (sarvatha jndna), i.e., knowledge of every way of being, 4) spontaneous knowledge (ayatnajnana) 
knowledge by the simple wish to know. 
On the other hand, the Greater Vehicle attributes to the Buddha pure and simple omniscience. The Mpps asserts below, k. 
2, p. 74c, that the Buddha knows all the sciences and that, if he does not teach them, it is because nobody asks him. The 
explanatory literature on the Prajfias, such as the Abhisamayalamkara, p. 1-2, and its commentary, the Aloka, p. 5, 
attribute a threefold knowledge to the Buddha: 1) sarvakarajnata. omniscience peculiar to the Buddha, ultimate and direct 
knowledge in one singlr moment of all aspects of existence, absolute and empirical; 2) margajnata, omniscience relating 
to the paths of salvation, Hinayana and Mahayana; it belongs to the Buddha and the bodhisattvas on the bhimis; 3) 
sarvajnata, omniscience relating to things of the empirical world; it represents the knowledge of all the elements from the 
non-ego point of view; it belongs to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas and is accessible to the Hinayana saints. (cf. E. 
Obermiller, Doctrine of PP, p. 62; Analysis, 3-6). 
The Bodh. bhimi, p. 404-405, defines the sarvakarajnana, the omniform knowledge, as follows: tatra yat 
tathagatasyanarthopasamhitesu....ity ucyate. The sarvakarajnata allows the Buddha to cut through the doubts of all 
beings. - This comes from a stanza of the Mahayanasitralamkara, XXI, 58, p. 188. 

tribhih kayair....namo ‘stu te // 
"By means of the trikaya thou hast attained the great omniform enlightenment. Thou cuttest through the doubts of all 
beings! Homage to thee!" This stanza is repeated and commented upon in the Samgraha, p. 303; the commentary 
proposes four interpretations of the epithet sarvakara applied to the Buddha's knowledge; it concludes by saying: "As for 
myself, I see the suppression of all obstacles (sarvavaranaprahdana) in this omniform knowledge: it cuts through all the 
obstacles to knowledge (jfeyvavarana) and suppresses all the impregnations (vasand@). It is a precise knowledge bearing on 
all the doubts of others." - The question of omniscience is linked with that of knowledge which, in turn, has some 
complications; see J. Rahder in HBbRgirin, Chi, p. 283-297. 
60 Free quotation of the Paficavimsati, p. 5-7, that can easily be restored into Sanskrit: Atha khalu 


Bhagavan....'vabhasitah sphutash chabhivan. - This passage will be commented on ink. 7, p. 111-114. 
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the Buddha wishes to teach the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of all dharmas and cut through the bonds of 
doubt (samsayabandhana) of all beings. This is why he preached the Mahaprajiaparamita. 


6. Furthermore, there are evil people, given up to feelings of envy (irsya), who slander the Buddha by 
saying: "The wisdom (prajria) of the Buddha does not surpass that of men; it is just his magic (maya) that 
deceives the world."6! In order to destroy this scornful arrogance and false pride (mithyamdna), the 
Buddha manifests the immense power (apramanabala) of his miraculous power (rddhi) and wisdom 
(prajna). About the Prajfiaparamita he says: "My miraculous power has immense qualities 
(apramanaguna) and surpasses the threefold world (traidhdatukavisista), it is meant for the welfare of all 
(sarvaparitrana). To form a bad opinion of it is to commit an immense sin (patti); to give pure faith to it 
(visuddasraddhd) is to be assured of the happiness of gods and men (devamanusyasukha) and to reach the 


fruit of nirvana (nirvanaphala) definitively."©2 


61 Heretics have often treated the Buddha as a magician. Updlisutta, Majjhima. I, p. 375 = Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 133), 
k. 32, p. 629a26: Samano hi bhante....savake avatteti: "The monk Gotama is a magician; he knows the hidden magic that 
seduces others' disciples." Sanskrit fragments of this stitra may be found in Hoemle, Remains, p. 27-35; S. Lévi, Notes 
indiennes, JA, Jan.-Mar. 1925, p. 26-35; Vimsatika, p. 10, 1. 15. - Patalisatta, Samyutta IV, p. 340 = Tchong a han, T 26 
(n0. 20), k. 4, p. 445b: Sutam me tam....madyam janati: "1 have heard that the monk Gotama knows magic." - An allusion 
to this same Patali occurs in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 119), k. 5, p. 37b, and in P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 27, p. 139a: "The tirthika 
Patali says: Gautama, do you know magic? If you do not, you are not omniscient; if you do, you are a magician." - P'i p'o 
cha, T 1545, k. 8, p. 38b: "The tirthikas slander the Buddha saying: The sramana Gautama is a great magician who 
deceives the world." - Kosa, III, p. 30; Kosavakhya, p. 206: Yathanyatirthya....lokam bhakshayatiti: "The heretics criticize 
the Buddha. These are Maskari, etc. A treatise of the Nirgranthas says: Who does miracles? Gautama is a magician. - And 
elsewhere it has been said of the Buddha: After a hundred periods there appeared in the world a magician of this kind who 
will destroy (exploit) the world by his magic." 
If most of Buddhist texts consider the word 'magician' applied by heretics to the Buddha as harmful, some late sources, 
like the Ratnakiita, describe the Buddha as the greatest of magicians and victor of all magic tournaments. Cf. 
Bhadrammayakara, p. 62: "Furthermore, Maudgalyayana, the magic of the juggler Bhadra, being incomplete, is not the 
right magic, whereas the magic of the Tathagata is the right magic, since he has fully realized that all of reality is but 
magic. If all the beings in the world who are attached to nominal reality each possessed as powerful a magic as the juggler 
Bhadra, even all of their magic would not reach a hundredth, or a thousandth, or a billionth, or even an incalculably and 
incomparably small part of the magic of a Tathagata." 
62 Buddhists love to mention this disproportion between the error and the punishment on the one hand and the merit and 
the reward on the other hand, Cf. Bodhicaryavatara, I, v. 34-35: 

iti santrapatau jinasya...subham iv ayatnatah // 
Tr. Lav., p. 7: "Such is the son of the Buddha, master of a veritable feast. The Buddha has declared: Whosoever sins 
against him in his heart remains in hell for as many centuries as the evil thought has lasted in seconds. But when the heart 
is calm and takes delight in the Bodhisattva, this is a merit so great that it destroys old sins. And is violence not necessary 
to occur to harm the bodhisattvas? Is it not natural to love them?" 
- Similarly the Prasantaviniscayapratiharyasiitra, cited in Pafijika, p. 39 and Siksasamucchaya, p. 85: Yavanti 


Manjusrir....maya mahanarakesu. 
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7. Furthermore, in order that people accept his doctrine, the Buddha says to them: "I am the great teacher 
(mahasastri), I possess the ten strengths (bala) and the four fearlessesses (vaisadradya); I am established in 
the abodes of the saints (aryavihara); my mind enjoys the masteries (vasita). Uttering the lion's roar, I turn 


the wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakra); in all the universes I am the supreme being." 


8. Moreover, it is for the joy (pramudita) of beings that the Buddha preaches the Mahaprajiaparamitasttra. 
He says to them: "You should experience great joy. [58c] Why? Because all beings enter into the net of 
false views (mithyddrstijala): they are all deceived by bad heretical teachers (pasandamithyasastri). I have 
escaped from the deceptive net of all bad teachers. The great teacher who possesses the ten strengths (bala) 
is difficult to find. Today you have found him. I will reveal to you the basket of the profound dharmas 
(gambhiradharmapitaka), i.e., the thirty-seven wings of enlightenment (bodhipaksya), etc.; you will gather 


them as you wish." 


9. Furthermore, all beings are afflicted (Alista) by the sicknesses (vyadhi) of the fetters (samyojana). In the 
course of beginningless transmigration (anddikalikasamsara), never has anyone been able to cure these 
sicknesses that are misunderstood by the bad heretical teachers. Today I have appeared in the world as the 
great king of physicians (mahavaidhyaraja);®3 I have compounded the medicine of the Dharma 
(dharmabhaisajya)®4 and you should take it." This is why the Buddha preaches the 


Mahaprajiiaparamitasitra. 


10. Furthermore, there are people who think: "The Buddha is just like ordinary people; like them, he is 
subject to transmigration (samsara); he really experiences the pains of hunger (bubhuksa), thirst (pipasa), 
cold (sita) and heat (usna), old age (ara) and sickness (vyadhi)."®5 In order to suppress such concepts, the 


Buddha preaches the Mahaprajfiaparamitasttra and says: "My body (kaya) is inconceivable (acintya) 66, 


63 On the Buddha, king of physicians (vaidyardja), master of medicines (bhaisajyaguru), see below, k. 22, p. 224a; k. 85, 
p. 657b. For details, see P. Demiéville in HBb8Rgirin, ByS p. 228, 230-231.- The 'Stitra of the good physician' or the 'Stitra 
on the comparison of the physician’ are important, the Sanskrit texts of which may be found in Kosa, VI, p. 121, n. 4; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 514; and the Chinese version in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 389), k. 15, p. 105a-b. - Other sources mentioned 
by Demiéville: T 276, p. 384c; T 159, k. 8, p. 328c, 330b; T 375, k. 5, p. 631c; T 26, k. 4, p. 442-443; k. 60, p. 804-805, 
etc. Further references to Pali and Sanskrit texts: Anguttara, III, p. 238: seyyatha pi bho....abbhattham gacchanti. - In a 
list of epithets applied to the Buddha, (Anguttara, IV, p. 340), there is that of bhisakha, 'physician'. The Milinda compares 
the Buddha to a vejja, p. 74, and to a bhisakha, p. 112, 169, 172. 173. - The Lalitavistara invokes him as vaiyaraj or 
vaidyardaja, p. 46, 97, 283, 351, 358. - The Bodhicaryavatara calls him the omniscient physician, skilled in curing all 
suffering (sarvajnavaidya sarvasalyapaharin, IU, v. 37), the best of physicians (varavaidya, VII, v. 24). - Similarly, 
Siksyasamucchaya, p. 148.5, 243.4, 295.1. 

64 Religious preaching plays an important part in Buddhist therapy; cf. HBbBgirin, By, p. 257. 

65 Like many Mahayana sitras, the Mpps attributes two bodies to the Buddha, one human, the other superhuman. The 
latter is in question here. Cf. Siddhi, p. 776, 788; H&bBgirin, p. 178-182. 

66 Marvellous though his powers may be, the Buddha is considered as an ordinary human, not only by his enemies the 
heretics but also by his first disciples, the Theras, who compiled canonical scriptures and elaborated the Sarvastivadin 
scholasticism: see Siddhi, p. 764-772; HB&bgirin, p. 174-177. It is exclusively on these sources, which represent only a 


part of Buddhism, that H. Oldenburg has based his well-known work, Le Buddha, sa vie, sa doctrine et sa communauté. 
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Brahma king of the gods, etc., the gods and the ancients, for periods (kal/pa) as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges (gangdanadivalukopama) have tried to measure my body and find the range of my voice (vac); 


they were unable to test it and still less, my wisdom (prajfia) and my samadhi." Some stanzas say: 
The true nature of dharmas, 
Brahma devaraja, 
All the gods and princes of the earth, 
Misunderstand it, are unable to understand it. 
The profound marvelous Dharma, 
No-one can test it. 
The Buddha has come to reveal it. 
Its light is like the brilliance of the sun. 


Moreover, when the Buddha turned the wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakra), bodhisattvas from foreign 
regions (desantara) came to examine the Buddha's body®7 which surpasses space (akasha) and the 
immense buddha-fields (buddhaksetra). Having come from the universe of the Buddha Houa chang 
(Padmottara),©8 they saw the body of the Buddha and exclaimed: 


Space is infinite, 
So are the qualities of the Buddha. 
To want to measure his body 
Would be an endless task. 
He surpasses the world of space 
And the immense buddha-fields. 
To see the body of the Lion of the Sakyas 
Is just that and none other. 
The body of the Buddha is like a mountain of gold, 
He sends out great rays, 
[59a] He is adorned with the major and the minor marks 


Like a garland of lotuses in springtime. 


67 In the Mahavastu, II, p. 343-345, and the Lalitavistara, p. 438, these are the devas or devaputras who come to praise 
the Buddha. 
68 The Buddha residing at the limits of the nadir (PaficavimsSati, p. 17). 
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If the Buddha's body is immense (apramdna), so also are his rays (rasmi), his voice (vac), his morality 
(sila), his samadhis, his wisdom (prajna) and his other buddha qualities (buddhadharma). Refer to the 
three mysteries (guhya) explained in the Mi tsi king (Guhyakasiitra)©? on which it will be necessary to 


enlarge. 


11. Furthermore, at the time of his birth, the Buddha came down to the earth, took seven steps (saptapada) 
and spoke some words, then was silent.79 Like all infants, he does not walk and does not talk; he suckles 
milk for three years; nurses feed him and he grows slowly. However the body (kaya) of the Buddha is 
incalculable (asamkhyeya) and surpasses all the worlds (sarvalokatikranta). But he appears to beings as an 
ordinary man (prthagjana). Ordinarily, in a new-born baby, the limbs (kayabhaga), the faculties (indriya) 
and the mental consciousness (manovijfdna) are undeveloped (siddha, parinispanna) and thus, the four 
bodily positions (iryapatha) - sitting (nisadana), lying down (sayya), walking (gamana) standing (sthana) 
- going from speech to silence, and all the other human behaviors (manusyadharma) are incompletely 


manifested. With the passing of the days, months and years, the child practices little by little and takes on 


69 The three mysteries (guhya) of the Tathagata, the mystery of the body (kaya), of the speech (vac) and of the mind 
(manas), are explained in the section of the Ratnaktita entitled Assembly of Guhyaka-Vajrapani, Ta pao tsi king, T 310, k. 
10, p. 53b. - Dharmaraksa has given a different version in the Jou lai pou sseu yi py mi ta tch'eng king 
(Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa), T 312, k. 6, p. 716c.- The Tibetan version is called De b€in gsegs pahi gsan ba bsam gyis 
mi khyab pa bstan = Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa, Dkon brtsegs no, 3 (OKC no. 760.3, p. 231; Csoma-Feer, p. 214). - 
Below, k. 10, p. 127c, the Mpps refers back to the same text under the name Mi tsi kin kang king (Guhyakavakrapani) 

70 This paragraph contains a short summary of the life of the Buddha, already sketched in paragraph 8. The terrestrial and 
human existence of Sakyamuni, although real, is not only miraculous but also, in a certain sense, artificial: the Buddha 
conforms to the world (/okdnuvartana); he takes on worldly dharmas which in reality are foreign to him. There are 
several varieries of Lokottaravadas: sometimes the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni is a fictitious body (nirmanakaya), a phantom 
(Docetism), sometimes it is a body of birth which, at the time of enlightenment, is paired with a glorious body, a body of 
dharmadhatu (See Siddhi, p. 773-776; H&bfgirin, p. 177-185). The Lokottaravada of the Mpps is largely that of the 
Mahavastu, summarized by A. Barth, Jour. des Savants, 1890, p. 467-458 (= Oeuvres, V, p. 16): "The Buddhas have 
absolutely nothing in common with the world (Jokena samam); everything in them is supernatural (/okottara), I, p. 159. If 
they appear to think, speak, act, suffer like us, it is out of pure compassion, in order to conform externally to our 
weakness (lokanuvartana); they themselves are above all of that and remain strangers to it, I, p. 167-172. To maintain the 
opposite is heresy, I, p. 96. It goes without saying that our text tells all the miracles of the conception, gestation, birth at 
great length, but not without adding to it its own note, which is that that all takes place without any natural cause, or 
rather, as there is no divine cause, it is itself its own cause. In no way are the Buddhas engendered by their father and 
mother; they are produced by their own energy, they are svagunanirvrtta, which is just a simple variant of the 
brahmanical svayambhi, I, p. 145. Their mothers are virgin (see, however, Lav., Dogma et philosophie, p. 57, 186-188; 
Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 36); in those existences in which they are to give birth to a Bodhisattva of the last level, 
the mothers of the Bodhisattva live in complete chastity; not even in mind do they have any connection with their 
spouses, I, p. 147. They live as virgins for seven days after having given birth, I, p. 199. Their ladies are also virgins; for, 
in their last two existences, the Bodhisattvas did not give themselves up to sense pleasures. Thus it is directly from heaven 
that Rahtila entered the womb of his mother Yasodhara... As for the Bodhisattvas who have reached their last birth, we 
know that they come into the world leaving their mothers' right side without injuring them; that is because, adds the 


Mahavastu, their form (riipa), i.e., their body, is completely spiritual (manomaya), I, p. 218." 
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human behaviors. But why was the Buddha born, if before birth he was already able to talk and walk, and 
afterwards he could not? This seems strange; but the single purpose of the Buddha is to use his power of 
skillful means (updyabala): the Buddha manifests human behaviors (manusyadharma) and adopts the 
human positions (irydpatha) so that beings will believe in his profound Dharma. If the Bodhisattva were 
able to walk and talk as soon as he was born, people would say: "This man that we see is extraordinary 
(adbhuta), he must be a god (deva), a naga or a demon (asura). The doctrine which he professes is 
certainly not within our reach. Transmigrating (samsarin) and fleshly (mamsakaya) beings as we are, in the 
grasp (Gksipta) of the activities of the fetters (samyojana), we do not have the capacity (vasita) for it; who 
among us could attain such a profound Dharma?"7! Victims of their own modesty, these people cannot 
become firm adepts of the holy Dharma (aryadharmabhajana). It is for them that the Buddha is born in the 
Lan p'i ni yuan (Lumbinivana). /2 - Although he might have gone directly to the tree of enlightenment 
(bodhidruma) and become Buddha there, he pretended by skillful means (updya) to act as a child 
(kumara), as an adolescent (bala), as a youg man (daraka) and as a grown man. At every age, he 
successively fulfilled the appropriate rdle: childish play (kumarakrida), study of the arts (kala), 
householder's duty (sevana), enjoyment of the five objects of desire (parica kamaguna).!3 - Endowed with 
human faculties, he contemplates the painful spectacle of old age (jata), sickness (vyadhi) and death 
(marana) and experiences revulsion (samvega)!4 for them. - In the middle of the night, he passed outside 
the ramparts, left home (pravrajati) and went to the rsis Yu t'o ie (Udraka) and A lo lo (Arada). He 


71 The same idea expressed in almost identical words in the Lalitavistara, p. 87-88: garbhavasthitah ca....paripurayitum 
iti. - Tr. Foucaux, p. 81-82: It is out of compassion for beings that a Bodhisattva is born in the world of men, because if he 
were a god, he would not turn the wheel of Dharma. And because of that, Ananda, how could beings not fall into 
discouragement? (They would say): The Bhagavat Tathagata Arhat is truly the perfect and accomplished Buddha; but we, 
being only humans, are incapable of fulfilling the conditions. 

Indeed, if the canonical scriptures are to be believed, Sakyamuni's contemporaries did not know how to characterize him 
and perplexedly wondered: Is he a man, a god, a gandharva or a yaksa? Cf. Anguttara, II, p. 38 (corresponding passage in 
Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 101), k. 4, p. 28a-b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 31, p. 717b-c); Majjhima, I, p. 386; Jataka, I, p. 66. 

72 The Lumbinivana, the birthplace of the Buddha, is rarely mentioned in the canonical sources. See, however, 
Suttanipata, v. 683 (Lumbineyya janapada); Kathavatthu, p. 97, 559. - But all the biographies of the Buddha, Sanskrit and 
Chinese, as well as the Pali exegetical literature, agree in having the Buddha be born at Lumbini: Mahavastu, II, p. 18, 
145; Lalitavistara, p. 82, 96, 234, 411; Buddhacarita, I, v. 6; Nidanakatha, p. 53, 54; Manoratha, I, p. 16; Cullavamsa, LI, 
v. 10; Ken pen chouo...p'o sang che, T 1450, k. 2, p. 107c, etc. - At Lumbini, actually Rumindei, near the Nepalese 
village of Paderia, two miles north of Bhagavanpura, there is a column erected by Asoka on the spot where the Buddha 
was born bearing the following inscription: "Here the Buddha was born, sage of the Sakyas... He has erected a stone 
column which makes it known: 'Here the Blessed One was born.'" (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 110-111). 

73 For the miracles of childhood and youth, Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 38-50. 

74 The Mpps mentions only three encounters (the old man, the sick man and the dead man), like the Buddhacarita, HI, v. 
25-62; the Lieou tsi king, T 152 (no. 77), k. 7, p. 41a-b (Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 267-270) and the Tch'ou yao king 
(Tokyo Tripitaka, XXIV, 6, p. 43). - But most sources add a fourth, the meeting with a monk: cf. Mahapadanasutta, 
Digha, IH, p. 21-28; Nidanakatha, p. 59; Mahavastu, II, p. 150-157; Lalitavistara, p. 187-191; Ken pen chouo...p'o seng 
che, T1350, k. 3, p. 112c-114a; Chinese biographies: T 184, p. 3466-467; T 185, p. 474-475; T 186, p. 502-503; T 187, p. 
570-571; T 188, p. 618; T 189, p. 629-631; T 190, p. 719-724. 
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pretended to be their disciple, but did not follow their teaching. Having always had the superknowledges 
(abhijna), he recalled his former existence (piirvajanma) when, at the time of the Buddha Kia cho 
(Kasyapa), he followed the path of discipline (silacaryamarga);!> nevertheless, for the moment, he 
pretended to practice asceticism (duskaracarya) and searched for the path (marga) for six years. - 
Although he reigns over the trisahasramahasahasra-lokadhatu, the Bodhisattva pretended to destroy Mara's 


army (mdrasenda) and attain the supreme path (anuttaramarga). 


It is in order to conform to the human condition (lokadharmdanuvartana) that he manifested all these 
transformations (parindma). But here in the Prajiaparamita he manifested the great power of his 
superknowledges (abhijna) and wisdom (prajna); in that way, people will know that the Buddha's body 


(kaya) is incalculable (asamkhyeya) and surpasses all the worlds (sarvalokatikranta). 


12. Moreover, there are people who could be saved, but who sometimes fall into [59b] the two extremes 
(antadvaya), whether, out of ignorance (avidya), they seek only bodily pleasures (kayasukha), or whether, 
by the path of activity (samskaramarga), they give themselves up to asceticism (duskaracarya).!® From 
the absolute point of view (paramartha), these people lose the right path of nirvana. In order to extirpate 
these twofold extremes (antadvaya) and introduce people into the middle path (madhyama pratipad), the 
Buddha preaches the Mahaprajfiaparamita. 


13. Furthermore, he preaches the Mahaprajfiaparamitastitra to mark the difference in retribution (vipdka) 
between worship (puja) of the body of birth (janmakaya) and the worship of the body of the Dharma 
(dharmakaya). Refer to the chapter of the Cho li 'ta (Sarirastuti). 77 


75 These two individuals are called Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta in Pali; in Sanskrit, Arada Kalama and Udraka 
Ramaputra (the readings of the Lalitavistara in Lehmann's edition and Foucaux's translation are in error). - Contrary to 
what the Mpps says here, the Buddha followed the teachings of Arada before those of Udraka: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 163- 
167, 249; Dhammapadatta, I, p. 70-71; Nidanakatha, p. 66; Mahavastu, II, p. 119-120; Divya, p. 392; Lalitavistara, p. 
238-239, 243-245; Buddhacarita ch. 12; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 204), k. 56, p. 776b-c; Ken pen chouo...p'o seng che, T 
1450, k. 4, p. 119. 

76 These are the two extremes of laxism (kamasukhallikanuyoga) and rigorism (atmaklamathanuyoga), condemned by 
the Buddha who preaches a middle way (madhyama pratipdd) in the sermon at Benares. Vinaya, I, p. 10: dve ‘me 
bhikkhave anta....nibbaanaya samvattati. Mahavastu, Il, p. 331: dvav imau bhiksavahpravrajitasya....sambodhaye 
nirvandye samvartate. Lalitavistara, p. 416: dvav imau bhiksavah pravrajitasantav....pratipada tathagato dharmaam 
desayati. 

See also Digha, II, p. 113, Majjhima, III, p. 230; Samyutta, IV, p. 330; V, p. 421; Nettipakarana, p. 110; Visuddhimagga, 
p. 5. 32; Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 53; Samgraha, p. 2; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 185, 187. In reality, the literature of the Prajiias 
understands the middle way not in as moral or disciplinary sense as does the Lesser Vehicle, but rather in a philosphical 
sense. The two extremes which it attacks are not only laxism and rigorism but also, and particularly, the extreme views of 
being and non-being, of eternalism and nihilism, etc. Cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 269; Madh. avatara, p. 22 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 
VIII, 1907, p. 271); Vaidya, Etude sur Aryadeva, p. 35-37; Lav., Madhyamaka, p. 10; Dutt, Mahayana, p. 46, 54. 

77 Sarirastuti is the title of a chapter (p'in) in the PaficavimSati: T 220, k. 430, p. 151c-166a (chap. 35: Cho Ii p'in); T 221, 
K. 7, p. 51b-54a (chap. 38: Cho li p'in); T 223, k. 10, p. 290b-293c (chap. 37: Fa tch'eng p'in). - It is commented on in the 
Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 59, p. 475b-481b(chap. 35: Kiao liang cho li p'in). 
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14. Furthermore, he preaches the Mahaprajhaparamitasitra in order to teach about the bodhisattva’s 
irreversibility (avaivartika) and about the characteristics (Jinga) of this avaivartika.!8 He also preaches in 


order to thwart the tricks and works of Mara. 


15. Furthermore, he preaches the Mahaprajiaparamitastitra so that future centuries will honor (piijati) the 
Prajftaparamita and in order to predict (vyakarana) the Three Vehicles (va@natraya). Thus the Buddha said 
to A nan (Ananda): After my nirvana, this Prajfiaparamita will go to the south (dakshindpatha); from the 


south, it will go to the west (pascimadesa); in five hundred years, it will go to the north (uttarapatha).!9 


78 The Bodhisattva becomes irreversible (avaivartika) or predestined to bodhi (niyata) when he acquires the body born of 
the dharmadhatu. Cf. below, k. 4, p. 86b-c; k. 29, p. 273a; k. 74, p. 579c; Siddhi, p. 736-739. 

79 Quotation from the PaficavimSati according to Kumarajiva's translation, T 223, k. 13, p. 317b: "Sariputra, after the 
parinirvana of the Buddha, this profound Prajiaparamita will go to the lands in the southern region; there the bhiksus, 
bhiksunis, upasakas and upasikas will write this profound Prajfaparamita; they will want to keep it, study it, think about 
it, teach it, meditate on it amd practice it. As a result of these roots of good (kusalamiila), they will not fall into the bad 
destinies (durgati) but they will enjoy the happiness of gods and men; they will make progress in the six virtues 
(paramita); they will venerate, respect and celebrate the Buddhas. Gradually, by the vehicles of the sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas and buddhas, they will attain nirvana. - Sariputra, from the region of the south, this profound 
Prajiaparamita will go to the west; there the bhiksus, etc. - From the region of the west, it will go to the north; there the 
bhiksus, etc. - Sariputra, at this time this profound Prajfiaparamita will do the work of the Buddha in the region of the 
north." 

The same itinerary of the Prajfia, south, west, north, occurs in three versions of the Astasahasrika due to the Tche tch'an 
(T 224, k. 4, p. 446b), to Kumarajiva (T 227, k. 5, p. 555a) and to Danapala (T228, k. 10, p. 623b). 

Some writers call upon this so-called itinerary to assign a southern origin to the Prajfia: these are mainly G. Tucci, // 
Buddhismo, Foligno, 1926, p. 116; N. Dutt, Mahayana, p. 41, L. de La Vallée Poussin, in Siddhi, p. 752; S. Paranavitana, 
Mahayanism in Ceylon, Ceylon Jour. of Science, Section G, II, 1928, p. 35; T. Matsumoto, Die P.P. Literatur, p. 31. 

But if there are good reasons to think that the Mahayanasitras in general and the Prajfias in particular originate in the 
south (land of Andhra), it is doubtful that the argument can be based on the cited itinerary. Three comments actually 
present themselves. 

Before going to the south, the Prajfiaparamita left the east, more precisely the region of Magadha, where it had been 
preached by the Buddha on Grdhraktitaparvata (Mpps, k. 67, p. 531b): "The Buddha appeared in the region of the west; 
there he preached the Prajfaparamita, destroyed Mara and his people, the heretics (¢irthika), and saved innumerable 
beings. Following that, between two sala trees at Kushinagara, he entered into nirvana. Then the Prajfiiaparamita went 
from the region of the east to the south." Secondly, the spread of the Prajfia in the four cardinal directions is but an 
allegory meant to symbolize its success. In the same place (k. 67, p. 531b), the Mpps makes this quite clear: "Then the 
Prajiiaparamita went from the region of the west to the region of the south. It is like the sun, the moon, the five stars and 
the twenty-eight constellations (naksatra) which consistently go from west to south. From the region of the south, the 
Prajiaparamita will go to the region of the west and, from the west, to the region of the north: thus it makes a circuit 
around Mount Sumeru. According to the usual customs of puja, it makes circumambulation towards the right 
(pradaksina) around the inhabitants of Jambudvipa; that is why it goes from east to south and from south to west. Just as 
the Buddha, out of detachment (asaktachittata), did not stay in one fixed abode, so the Prajiia does not stay definitively in 
one single place." - What is said here about the Prajiia is true in general about the Buddhadharma. The journey of the 


Prajiia recalls that of the wheel of king Sudarsana which, establishing the Buddhist pentalogue wherever it rolled, rolled 
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There will be many believers there. The sons and daughters of good family will offer flowers (puspa), 
incense (dhupa), garlands (mdlya), standards (dhvaja), banners (pataka), music (turya), lamps (dipa), 
jewels (maniratna) and other riches (vasu). They will write it, preach it, study it, listen to it, reflect on it, 
meditate on it, and worship it in the usual ways. For this reason, these people will enjoy all kinds of 
worldly happiness (Jokasukha), will obtain the three vehicles (yanatraya) without delay and enter into 
nirvana-without-residue (nirupadhisesanirvana). This will be seen in following chapters. It is for these 


reasons and these motivations that the Buddha preaches the Mahaprajiaparamitasttra. 


16. Furthermore, the Buddha preaches the Mahaprajfaparamitastitra to explain the absolute point of view 
(paramarthika siddhantalaksana). There are four points of view (siddhanta): 1) the mundane point of view 
(laukika siddhanta), 2) the individual point of view (pratipaurusika siddhanta), 3) the therapeutic®9 point 
of view (pratipaksika siddhanta), 4) the absolute point of view (paramarthika siddhanta).8! In these four 


to the east, dove into the sea, emerged, rolled to the south, to the west andto the north. Cf. Mahasudassananasutta, Digha, 
IL, p. 172-173 (tr. Rh. D., II, p. 202-203); Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 2), k. 3, p. 21c-22a; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 68), k. 14, 
p. 515; Ta tcheng kiu wang king, T 45. 

Lastly, we may note that the itinerary south-west-north is not the only one attributed to the Prajfia. Others are also 
mentioned in the sources: 

a. South-north itinerary, in the oldest version of the PaficavimsSati due to Moksala, T 221, k. 10, p. 72a. 

b. South (daksindapatha) - east (vartani = ptrvadesa) - north (uttarapatha) itinerary in the original Sanskrit of the 
AOtasahasrika, ed. R. Mitra, p. 225. Here is this text: ime khalu punah Sdariputra satparamitasamyuktdh....tathagatena 
buddhacaksusa. 

c. Itinerary of the land of the Sakya clan (Che che:165 and 13; 83) - east (Houei to ni: 73 and 9; 36 and 3; 44 and 2 = 
vartani) - north (Yu tan yue: 75 and 22; 30 and 9; 73 = uttaravatt), according to the version of the Astasahasrika due to the 
Tche k‘ien, T 225, k. 3, p. 490a. 

d. Itinerary southeast-south-southeast-northwest-north-northeast, in the latest PaficavimSati and the Astasahasrika by 
Hiuan tsang, T 220, k. 439, p. 212c-213c; k. 326, p. 808b-c. 

It is very likely that the authentic and earliest of these passages has been modified in the course of time. 

For the success of the Prajiia in the north, a passage of the Mpps (k. 67, p. 531b) is of interest for the following reason. 
When the Buddha was in the world, he was able to cut through the doubts of the samgha: the Buddha's doctrine was 
prospering and there could be no fear of its disappearance. But five centuries passed after the Buddha's nirvana; the good 
law was disappearing little by little, the work of the Buddha was threatened. Then beings of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) 
will study and meditate [on the Prajiaparamita]; they will make offerings of flowers and perfumes. Beings of weak 
faculties (mrdvindriya) will transcribe it and also make offerings of flowers and perfumes. These two classes of beings 
will, in the long run, find salvation.... This profound Prajfiaparamita will spread through the region of the north. Indeed, of 
all the regions of Jambudvipa, that of the north is the most vast. Moreover, there are the Snowy Mountains (Himalaya) 
and, since it is cold there, its plants are able to detroy the poisons [of desire, hatred and delusion]. Because of the grains 
eaten there, the three poisons do not have such great strength. For this reason, the number of those who practice the 
Prajfiaparamita in the north are many."] 

80 This is the literal translation of Lamotte's French. Monier-Williams gives ‘hostile, adverse, contrary’ for pratipaksa. 

81 The theory of the four siddhantas appears as a development of the theory of the two truths, relative truth 
(samvrtisatya) and absolute truth (paramarthasatya) which is explained in Kathavatthu Comm. p. 22; P'i p'o cha, T 1545, 
k. 77, p. 399b-400c (tr. Lav, MCB, V, 1937, p. 161-169; Kosa, VII, p. 130; Madh. vrtti, p. 492; Madh. avatara, p. 70 (tr. 
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points of view are contained, in its entirety, the twelve-membered scriptures (dvadasanga) and the eighty- 
four thousand baskets of the doctrine (caturasiti-dharmapitakasahasra). All four points of view are true 
(satya) and do not contradict one another (ananyonyavyapakrsta): in the Buddhadharma, there are realities 


of mundane order, realities of individual order, realities of antidotal order and realities of absolute order. 


a. What is the mundane point of view (Jaukika siddhanta)? Real dharmas resulting from causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) exist, but do not have a nature distinct (bhinnasvabhava) [from these 
causes and conditions].82 Thus the chariot (ratha) exists by the coming together of the pole, the axles, the 
spokes and the rim of the wheel, but there is no chariot distinct from its constituent parts.83 In the same 
way, the individual exists by the coming together of the five aggregates (skandha), but there is no 
individual distinct from the skandhas. If there were no mundane point of view, the Buddha would be a liar. 
Why did he actually say: "With my very pure divine eye (divyacaksus), I see that, according to their good 
or bad actions (kusalakusaladharma), beings die here and are reborn there in order to undergo retribution 
(vipdka). Those who have done good actions are reborn among the gods (deva) and among men 
(manusya); those who have committed [59c] bad actions fall into the three unfortunate destinies 


(durgati).84 Moreover, a sutra says: "A person has been born into this world for the joy, happiness and 


Lav, Muséon, VIII, p. 313); Bodhicaryavataara, IX, v. 2. It is also discussed in the Mpps, k. 38, p. 336b. See Oltramare, 
Théosophie, p. 300-303; Lav., Documents d'Abhidharma. Les deux, les quatre, les troi vérités, MCB, V, p. 159-187. - The 
first three siddhantas correspond to the relative truth, the fourth to the absolute truth. Samvrttisatya = 1) laukika 
saiddhanta + 2) pratipaurushika siddhanta + 3) pratipaksika siddhanta. 

Paramarthasatya = 4) paramarthika siddhanta. 

To my [Lamotte's] knowledge, the theory of the four siddhantas appears only in the Mpps. However, the Bodh. bhimi, p. 
37, mentions four fattvas or realities and four degrees of knowledge: 

1) lokaprasiddhatattva, common reality, known to the whole world; 2) yuktiprasiddhatattva, reality established on proofs, 
3) klesavaranavisuddhijnanagocara, the sphere of knowledge free of any obstacle consistently consisting of passion; 4) 
Jneyavaranavisuddhijnanagocara, the sphere of knowledge free of any obstacle to consciousness. For the expressions 
klesa- and jneyavarana, frequently found in the Vijfianavadin texts, see Trimsika, p. 15, Samgraha, p. 6; 
Madhyantavibhanga, index; Siddhi, p. 366. - It is clear that, under these different names, the four tattvas of the Bodh. 
bhtmi correspond exactly to the four siddhantas of the Mpps. 

82 When the Buddha speaks of the person, the individual, it is from the mundane point of view for, from the absolute 
view, the individual is not different from the five skandhas that constitute him. Most of the texts mentioned here are taken 
from chap. IX of the Kosa, dedicated to the refutation of the pudgala. 

83 An allusion to the reply of the nun Vajira (Sila in the Kogh) to Mara. Cf. Samyutta, I, p. 135; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 
1202), k. 45, p. 327a; T 100 (no. 218), p. 454: Kinnu satto ti paccesi.... hoti satto to sammuti // 

These stanzas are cited in Kathavatthu, p. 66, Kosa, IX, p. 249, and Madh. avatara, p. 257, of which here is the Tibetan 
version: bdag ces bya bdud kyi sems....kun rdzob sems can €es byaho The comparison of the chariot is repeated and 
developed in Milinda, p. 27: Kim pana maharaja....tho ti - Na hi bhante ti. 

84 This vision of the Buddha arises from the knowledge of the death and birth of beings which he acquired on the second 
watch of the night of enlightenment. This discovery is described in the same terms in the Sanskrit tradition (e.g., 
Lalitavistara, p. 344; Mahavastu, II, p. 283; Dasabalasiitra in Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke, p. 221; Bimbasarasitra, ibid., p. 
129-130) and in the Pali tradition (e.g., Digha, I, p. 82; Majjhima, I, p. 23, 348; IL p. 21, etc.): 

Sanskrit: Atha bodhisattvo divyena caksus@....bhedat svargalokestipapadyante. 
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usefulness of many people. This is the Buddha Bhagavat."85 In the same way, the Fa kiu (Dharmapada) 
says: "A mind is able to save a mind; another man is able to save a mind; the practice of good and wisdom 
is the best savior."8© Also, the Buddha has said in the P ‘ing cha wang ying king (Bimbasararajapratyud- 
gamanasitra): "The ordinary person (prthagjana) does not listen to the Dharma, the ordinary person is 
attached to the Atman."87 However, in the Fa eul ye king (Stitra of the two nights of the Dharma, or 
Dharmaratridvyayasitra), it is said: "From the night when he acquired the Path to the night of the 


parinirvana, every teaching given by the Buddha is true and not false."88 Now if the individual did not 


Pali: So dibbena cakkhunda visuddhena....sugatim saggam lokam upapanna ti. 

85 Anguttara, I, p. 22: ekapuggalo bhokkhave loke....araham sammdasambuddho; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 3, p. 561a9; 
Kosha, IX, p. 259. 

86] [Lamotte] am unable to locate this citation either in the Dhammapada or in the Udanavarga. 

87 T 26 (no. 62), k. 11, p. 498b10: These balaprthagjanas who have understood (asrutavat) nothing see the self as their 
self and become attached to the self. But there is no 'me' (atman) and there is no 'mine' (atmiya). The 'me' is empty, the 
‘mine' is empty. - A parallel passage in T41, p. 826a19: Those who call what is not a self a self are fools (bala) who have 
understood little. 

The Bimbasarasiitra or Bimbasarardjapratyudgamanasitra is well known: 

1) A portion of the Sanskrit original, entitled Bimbasdrasiitra, has been recovered from central Asia by the Turfan 
expedition and published in Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke, p. 114-148. 

2) It is quoted in KoSa, II, p. 84, IX, p. 249 and Kosavyakhya, p. 299: balah prthijanah samskaramatram....karma 
arabhate. 

3) It has been translated twice into Chinese: a. P'in pi so lo wang ying fo king (Bimbisararaja-pratyudgamanasitra) in 
Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 62), k. 11, p. 497b. - b. Fo chouo p'in p'o so lo wang king (Bimbasarasitra), translation of Fa 
hien, T 41, p. 825. 

4) There is a Tibetan version entitled: Mdo chen po gzugs can snin pos bsu ba €es bya ba 
(Bimbasarapratyudgamanamahasitra), Mdo XXV, 2 ) Csoma-Feer, p. 275; OKC, no. 955). It has been analyzed by 
Waldschmidt in Bruchstiicke, p. 144-148. 

5) The Sarvastivadin Vinaya (Che song liu, T 1435, k. 24, p. 174b) considers the P’in po cha lo po lo che k‘ie mo nan 
(Bimibasarapratyudgamana) as one of the 'great stitras' known concerning a very learned upasaka. 

Bimbasara met Sakyamuni twice. A first meeting occurred before the Buddha's enlightenment, at Rajagrha near 
Pandavapabbata. The Mpps will allude to it below, k. 3, p. 77a. The second meeting was after the enlightenment; 
Bimbasara with a numerous retinue went to the Buddha whom he found at the Supatitthacetiya of Latthivanuyyana. The 
Bimbasararajapratyudgamanasitra refers to this second meeting and it was then that the king was converted along with all 
his people. This conversion is related in the Vinaya and the Lives of the Buddha: Vinaya, I, p. 35-39 (tr. Rh. D. - 
Oldenberg, I, p. 136-144) to be compared with Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1074), k. 38, p. 279a-c, and T100 (nO. 13), k. 1, p. 
377a-c. - Mahavastu, III, p. 443-449. - Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 16, p. 110a. - Sseu feu liu, T 1428, k. 33, p. 707c. - Ken 
pen chouo...p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 7, p. 135 seq. - Dhammapadattha, I, p. 88 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 197). - 
Nidanakatha, p. 83. 

88 This so-called "Sitra of the two nights" is a well-known aphorism found in Digha, III, p. 135; Anguttara, I, p. 24; 
Itivuttaka, p. 121; Sumangala. I, p. 66; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 137), k. 34, p. 645b18: yan ca rattim tathagato....eva hoti 


mo annatha. 
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truly exist, why would the Buddha say [without lying]: "With my divine eye I consider beings"? It must be 
concluded that the individual does exist, but only from the mundane point of view and not from the 


absolute pount of view. 


Question. - The absolute point of view is true (bhitam satya) and, because it is true, it is called absolute; 


the other points of view cannot be true. 


Answer. - That is not correct. Taken separately, the four points of view are true. The true nature (tathata), 
the nature of phenomena (dharmata), the summit of existence (bhiitakoti), do not exist from the mundane 
point of view, but they do exist from the absolute point of view. In the same way, individuals exist from 
the mundane point of view, but do not exist from the absolute point of view. Why? When the five 
aggregates (skandha) that are the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) for the individual exist, the 
individual exists. Just as when the color (riupa), odor (gandha), taste (rasa) and tangible (sprastavya) that 
are the causes and conditions for milk (Ksira) exist, the milk exists. If milk did not really exist, the [60a] 
causes and conditions for milk would not exist either. But since the causes and conditions for milk really 
do exist, it too must exist.89 Since the causes and conditions for a second head (dvitiva Sirsa) or a third 
hand (tritiya hasta) do not exist in humans, it is out of the question (prajnapti) for them. Such 


characterizations (nimittanadman) consitute the mundane point of view 


b. What is the individual point of view (pratipaurusika siddhanta)? It is to preach the doctrine taking into 
consideration (apeksya) the state of mind (cittapravrtti) of the individual. The latter understands or does 
not understand the given subject. Thus a sutra says: "As a result of actions of different retribution 
(sambhinnavipakakarma), one is reborn in different universes (sambhinnalokadhdatu), one experiences 
different contacts (sambhinnasparsa) and different feelings (sambhinnavedanda).2° On the other hand, the 
P'o k'iun na king (Phalgunasttra) says: "There is no-one who undergoes contact; there is no-one who 


experiences sensation.?! 
Question. - How do these two sitras agree? 


Answer. - There are people who doubt the here-after (amutra), who do not believe in sin (papa) or merit 
(punya), who commit evil acts (akusalacarya) and who fall into the wrong view of annihilation 


(ucchedadrsti). In order to cut these doubts (samsaya), to suppress these bad practices and uproot this 


Later it was accepted that the Bhagavat teaches by an instaneous emission of voice (ekaksanagudaharena), or even that 
he does not speak at all (cf. Vasumitra, p. 20; Fo houa yen king, T 279, k. 80, p. 443c; Wei mo kie so chouo king, T 475, 
k. 1, p. 538a; Niraupamyastava by Nagarjuna, v. 7, in JRAS, 1932, p. 314: nodahrtam tvaya....dharmavarsena tarpitah; 
Hobogirin, p. 215-217; Siddhi, p. 796). The "Sitra of the two nights" was modified consequently: Madh. vrtti, p. 366, 
539: yam ca Santamateratrim....napi pravyaharisyati. - Patyika, p. 419: yasyam ratrau tathagato....niscarantamsrinvanti. 
- Lankavatara, p. 142-143: yam ca ratrim tathagato.... avacanam buddhavacanam. 

89 The exanple of milk is repeated in KoSa, IX, p. 239. 

90 Cf.Anguttara, I, p. 134: Yatth' assa attabhavo....va aoare va pariydye. - Tr. When a person is reborn, his action ripens 
and, when this action is ripe, he undergoes its retribution in this lifetime or another. 

91 Samyutta, II, p. 13; Tsa a han, T99 (no. 372), k. 13, p. 102a: phusatiti aham na vadami....vediyatiti aham na vadami. - 
Sanskrit fragments of the Phalgunastitra in KoSa, IX, p. 260; Kosavyakhya, p. 707. 
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wrong view of nihilism, the Buddha asserts that a person is reborn in different universes, with different 
contacts (sparsa) and different sensations (vedand). But Phalguna himself believed in the existence of a 
soul (Gtman), the existence of the purusa , and had fallen into the wrong view of eternalism (sasvatadrsti). 
He asked the Buddha: "Venerable One (bhadanta), who is it that experiences sensation?" If the Buddha 
had replied: "It is such and such (amuka) a one who experiences sensation", Phalguna would have fallen 
more deeply into the wrong view of eternalism, his belief in the pudgala (individual) and the atman (soul) 
would have grown and been irremediably strengthened. That is why the Buddha, when talking to him, 
denied that there is a being who feels (vedaka) or a being who touches (sparsaka). Characteristics such as 


these are called the individual point of view.92 


92 Tt is a well-known fact that in his teaching, the Buddha takes into account the intention and state of mind of his 
questioner. See the interview of the Buddha with Vacchagotta: Samyutta, IV, p. 400; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 961)., k. 34, p. 
245b; T 100 (no. 195), k. 10, p. 444c. 

The Buddha refuses to say to Vacchagotta whether the self exists or whether it does not exist. Ananda asks him the 
reason. Ths Buddha explains himself by saying: If, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me: " Does the 
self exist?", I had answered him: "The self exists", that would have confirmed, Ananda, the doctrine of the Samanas and 
the Brahmanas who believe in eternalism. If, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me: "Does the self 
not exist?", I had answered: "The self does not exist", that would have confirmed the doctrine of the Samanas and the 
Brahmanas who believe in nihilism. If, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me: "Does the self exist", I 
had answered: "The self exists", would that have been useful in making the knowledge arise in him that all dharmas are 
non-self?" - "That would not have been so, O Lord." - "If, on the other hand, Ananda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me: "Does the self not exist", I had answered: "The self does not exist", would that not have had the 
result of precipitating the wandering monk Vacchagotta from one misconception into another greater misconception: "My 
self did not exist previously. And now it does not exist at all." (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 309-310). - Similarly Kosa, IX, p. 
262-4: Why has the Bhagavat not declared that the vital principle (jiva) is the body? Because the Bhagavat takes into 
consideration the intention (asaya) of the person who is questioning him. The latter understands by jiva, not an imaginary 
being, the simple designation of the elements, but an individual, a real living entity; and on thinking of this individual, he 
asks if the jiva is identical with or different from the body. This jiva does not exist in an absolute manner: it bears no 
relationship either of identity or difference with what is: the Bhagavat therefore condemns both answers. In the same way, 
one cannot say that the hairs of the tortoise are hard or soft... Why does the Bhagavat not answer that the jiva does not 
exist in an absolute way? Again because he takes into account the intention of the questioner. The latter perhaps is asking 
about the jiva with the idea that the jiva is the series of elements (skandha). If the Bhagavat answered that the jiva does 
not exist absolutely, the questioner would fall into wrong view. Besides, as the questioner is incapable of understanding 
dependent arising (pratityasamutpada), he is not a suitable receptacle for the holy Dharma: the Bhagavat therefore does 
not tell him that the jiva exists only as a designation. - Lav. Nirvana, p. 118-119: " The scholastic likes to say that the 
Buddha varied his teaching according to the dispositions of his listeners: that some sitras, of clear meaning (nitartha), 
must be undertood literally; that other stitras, of implicit and non-inferential meaning (neyartha) must be interpreted: a 
convenient hypothesis for the exegetists and legitimate in many cases. The Canon sees in the Buddha a physician, the 
great physician; the scholastic represents him as an empiricist. The Buddha was afraid lest the common man, reassured on 
the side of hell, should not commit sin; he wants the wise to learn to divest themselves of all egotism: thus to some he 
teaches the existence of a self and to others the non-existence of a self. In the same way the tigress carries her young ones 


in her jaw: she locks her teeth just enough so that they don't fall - into the heresy of nihilism of the empirical self - but 
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c. The antidotal point of view (pratipaksika siddhanta). - There are dharmas that exist as counteragents 
(pratipaksa) but do not exist as true natures (bhiitasvabhava). Thus hot (usna), fatty (medasvin), acidic 
(katuka), salty (Javana) plants and foods (osadhyakahara) are a counteragent in illnesses of wind 
(vayuvyadhi), but are not not a remedy in other sicknesses.?> Cold (sita), sweet (madhura), bitter (tikta), 
acrid (karkasa) plants and foods are a counteragent in illnesses of fire (tejovyadhi) but are not a remedy in 
other illnesses. Acidic (katuka), bitter (tikta), acrid (karkasa) and hot (usna) plants and foods are a 
countergent for chills (sitavyadhi) but are not a remedy in other illnesses. It is the same in the 
Buddhadharma, to remedy sickness of the mind (cetovyddhi). Contemplation of the disgusting 
(aSubhabhavana)?4 is a good counteragent (Ausala pratipaksadharma) in the sickness of attachment 
(ragavyadhi); it is not good (kusala) in the sickness of hatred (dvesavyadhi) and is not a remedy 
(pratipaksadharma). Why? Asubhabhavana is the contemplation of bodily defects (kavadosapariksa); if a 
hateful man contemplates the faults of his enemy, he increases the flame of his hatred. - Meditation on 
loving-kindness (maitricittamaniskara) is a good remedy in the sickness of hatred (dvesavyadhi); it is not 
good, not a remedy, in the sickness of attachment (ra@gavyadhi). Why? Loving-kindness (maitricitta) 
consists of seeking reasons for love for others and contemplating their qualities (guna). If a person full of 
attachment seeks the reasons for love and contemplates the qualities [of the person whom he loves], he 
increases his attachment (raga). - The contemplation of causes and conditions (hetupratyayapariksda) is a 
good counteragent in the sickness of delusion (mohavyadhi); it is not good, not a remedy, in the sicknesses 
of hatred [60b] and attachment (ragadvesavyadhi). Why? Because it is as a result of previous wrong 
contemplation (purvamithyapariksa) that wrong view (mithyadrsti) arises. Wrong view is delusion 
(moha).?> 


Question. - In the Buddadharma it is said that the twelve causes and conditions (hetuprayaya) are profound 
(gambhira). Thus the Buddha said to Ananda: "This dependent arising (pratitvasamutpdda) is profound 
(gambhira), difficult to see (duridrsa), difficult to understand (duravabodha), difficult to discover 
(duranubodha), difficult to penetrate (duradhigamana), knowable only by a sage of subtle and skillful 


avoids hurting them - with the teeth of the heresy of self as a real thing." The comparison of the tigress is from 
Kumaralabha, in Kosa, IX, p. 265. 

93 For pathogenesis and medical practices, see Hobogirin, Bhi, p. 249-262. 

94 4subhabhavana, contemplation of the decomposing corpse, will be studied below, k. 19, p. 198c-199a. - Scriptural 
sources are not very numerous, e.g.,Vinaya, III, p. 68; Digha, II, p. 296; Majjhima, III, p. 82; Anguttara, III, p. 323. - Pali 
scholasticism: Dhammasangani, p.55: asubhajhana (tr. Rh. D., p. 63, n. 2); Visuddhimagga, p. 178; Rh. D., Brethren, p. 
123; Warren, Buddhism, p. 353; Aung, Compendium, p. 121, n. 6; Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 247. - Sanskrit sources: 
Siksasamucchaya, p. 209 (tr. Bendall-Rouse, p. 202; Bodhicaryavatara, VIII, v. 63; Huber, Sitralamkara, p. 190-191; 
KoSa, VI, p. 149; Kern, Manual, p. 54; Przyluski, Asoka. p. 386. 

95 The ideas expressed in this line are repeated and developed by Santideva in his Siksasamucchaya, chap. XII: 
Contemplation of the horrible (asubhabhavana) is the antidote (pratipaksa) for raga (p. 206-212); loving-kindness 
(maitri) is the remedy for hatred (p. 212-219); the analysis of dependent-arising (pratityasamutpddadarsana) is the 
antidote for mahanusaya (p. 219-228). Cf. Tr. Bendall-Rouse, p. 196-215. 
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mind (siksma nipunapanditavijnavedaniya).?© If a fool (mudha) can barely understand superficial 
phenomena, how could he understand profound causes and conditions? Then why do you say that the fool 


should contemplate the law of causes and conditions? 


Answer. - The word 'fool' does not mean stupid in the manner of an ox (go) or sheep (edaka). The fool is a 
person who is seeking the true path, but who, as a result of wrong thoughts and contemplations, produces 
all kinds of wrong views (mithyadrsti). For him, contemplation of causes and conditions 
(hetupratityapariksa) is a good counteragent. But for people prey to hatred or passion (dvesaragacarita) 
who voluntarily seek pleasure or are angry with their neighbor, such a contemplation is not good, is not a 
remedy; it is contemplation of the disgusting (asubabhadvana) or contemplation of loving-kindness 
(maitrichttamanasikara) which would be a good remedy for them. Why? Because these two 


contemplations are able to uproot the poisonous thorn (visakantaka) of hatred and attachment (raga). 


Furthermore, there are beings attached (abhinivista) to the erroneous thesis of eternalism (nityaviparyasa), 
who are ignorant of the series of similar moments (sadrsasamtana) [that constitute a phenomenon].97 For 
such people, contemplation of the transitory nature of the dharmas (lit. anityapariksd) is of therapeutic 
order (pratipaksika) and not of absolute (padramarthika) order. Why? Because all dharmas are empty of 


self nature (svabhavasinya). Thus a stanza says: 
To see the permanent in the transitory, 
That is a mistake. 
In emptiness, in the point of the transitory, 


How could permanence be seen there?98 


96 The words addressed by the Buddha to Ananda are, rather: gambhira cayam Ananda paticcasamuppado 
gambhiravabhaso ca: cf. Samyutta, II, p. 92; Digha, I, p. 55; Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 13), k. 10, p. 60610; Jen pen yu 
cheng, T 14, p. 242a; Tchong a han, T 16 (no. 97), k. 24, p. 578b; Ta cen yi, T 52, p. 844b. - The more developed 
formula, given by the Mpps, was pronounced by the Tathagata at the foot of the Ajapalanigrodha tree, after his 
enlightnement: Vinaya, I, p. 4; Digha, I, p. 36; Majjhima, I, p. 167; Samyutta, I, p. 136, etc.: adhigato kho me ayam 
dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakhavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo. - The Sanskrit phrase is 
longer and shows less uniformity; it occurs in Mahavastu, III, p. 314, 1. 15; Mahavyutpatti, no. 2914-2927; Lalitavistara, 
p. 392; Divya, p. 492 (which is very close to the Pali): gambhiro me dharmo 
gambhiravabhaso durdrso duranubodho 'tarko 'tarkavacaro sitksmo nipunapanditavijnavedaniyah. 
97 In other words, they ignore the momentary nature of the dharmas (dharmaksanikatva). According to the Buddhism of 
the Lesser Vehicle, the phenomenon perishes from instant to instant and is reborn, similar to itself, from moment to 
moment. It thus appears as a series (samtana, prabhandha) of similar moments (sadrsaksana). The Sarvastivada- 
Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika schools debate on the duration of the ksana and on the evolution of the samtana 
(Karmasiddhi-prakarana, Introduction, p. 1-30). 
98 Madh. karika, XXII, 13, p. 460; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 4, p. 31c10; Pan jo teng louen che, T 1566, k. 14, p. 123a6: 
anitya nityam ity evam graho viparyayah / 


nanityam vidyate Site graho viparayayah // 
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Question. - All conditioned phenomena (samskrta) have a transitory (anitya) nature: that is an absolute 
mark. Why do you say that the transitory is unreal (asatya)? Conditioned dharmas (samskrta), by virtue of 
the marks of arising (utpdda), duration (sthiti) and cessation (bhanga)??, first arise, then last, and finally 


perish; why do you say that the trasitory is unreal? 


Answer. - Conditioned dharmas cannot have these three marks (lakhana). Why? Because these three marks 
are not real. If birth, duration and cessation were marks of the conditioned, these three marks would 
equally have to be present at the arising of the conditioned, for arising is a mark of the conditioned. In the 
same way, these three marks each would equally have to be present separately everywhere, which would 
be absurd. It would be the same for duration and cessation. Since birth, duration and cessation, taken 
separately, do not each [and per modum unius] have birth-duration-cessation, they cannot be called marks 
of the conditioned (samskrtalaksana). 100 Why? Because the marks of conditioned dharmas do not exist. 


Consequently, the transitory nature of dharmas is not of the absolute order. 


Furthermore, if every real entity (bhitasvabhava) were transitory (anitya), retribution of actions 
(karmavipaka) could not take place. Why? Because transitoriness is the cessation after arising. Just as as a 
rotten seed (putika bija) [60c] cannot produce a fruit (phala), thus there would be no action (Karman) and, 


the act not existing, how could there be retribution (vipaka)? Now every good doctrine (aryadharma) 


99 The marks of the conditioned dharma (samkrtadharmalaksana) have already been mentioned in the canonical 
scriptures: (1) two marks, arising (utpdda) and cessation (vyaya), in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 49); (2) three marks, arising 
(utpdda) cessation (vaya) and change of that which lasts (thitassa or thitanam afnathatta), in the corresponding Pali 
Nikayas: Samyutta, III, p. 37; Anguttara, I, p. 152: katamesam dvuso....paiinnayati; (3) the third mark, thitassa 
afifathattam ,is corrected to sthity-anyathatva in the corresponding Sanskrit Agama (Documents sanskrits de la seconde 
collection. A. Stein, JRAS, 1913, p. 573; Madh. vrtti, p. 145): trimimani bhiksavah samskrtasya....prajfdayate; - (4) the 
Abhidharma allows only three marks: Kathavatthu, I, p. 61; Visuddhimagga, p. 431, 473; Aung, Compendium, p. 25. - 
Some scholars omit even duration or sthiti (cf. Aung, Points of Controversy, p. 374-375). 

In general, the scholarly treatises speak of four marks: birth (utpdda), old age (jara), duration (stithi) and impermanence 
(anityata): P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 38, p. 198c9; Kosha, II, p. 222. The marks of the conditioned occur in the definition of 
kshana, the instantaneous duration of phenomenon. See the study by Lav., Notes sur le moment des Vaiibhasika et des 
Sautrantika, MCB, V, 1937, p. 134-158. As real entities, they are rejected by the Sautrantikas (KoSa, II, p. 226-228), the 
Madhyamikas (Madh. vrtti, chap. VU: Samskrtapariksa, p. 145-179) and the Vijftanavadins (Siddhi, p. 64-68). In its 
refutation, the Mpps takes its inspiration especially from the Madh. vrtti. 

100 The argument is taken up in Madh. karika, VIII, 2, p. 146: utpaddadyas trsyo....katham ekada. 

Tr.: The three marks, arising, etc., taken separately, are incapable of filling the réle of marks of the conditioned. Taken 
together, how could they occur in one single category at the same time? - The commentary (p. 146-147) explains: At the 
time of duration, birth and cessation do not exist. Thus duration belongs to something which lacks arising and cessation. 
But a category that lacks arising and cessation does not exist. Consequently, duration cannot be applied to a category as 
nonexistent as a sky-flower... On the other hand, the three marks cannot occur in one single category at the same time, for 
they are opposite to one another like desire and renunciation or light and shadow. Who could reasonably claim that one 


and the same category lasts and perishes at the very moment that it is born? 
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accepts retribution.!9! That which should be believed by a person of good knowledge (kushalajnana) 
should not be denied. Therefore the dharmas are not transitory. For innumerable reasons of this kind, we 
say that the transitoriness of the dharmas cannot be affirmed. [What is said here about the alleged transitory 
characteristic of the dharmas] is also true for their nature of suffering (duhkhe), of non-self (anatmaka), 


etc.!92 Characteristics of this kind are called the therapeutic point of view. 


d. The absolute point of view (paramarthikasaddhanta). - Every essence (dharmata), every category of 
speech (upadeshabhidhana), every dharma and adharma, may be subdivided (vibhakta), broken into pieces 
(bhinna) and scattered (prakirna), one after the other; but the true Dharma (bhitadharma), the domain 
(gocara) of the buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and arhats can neither be broken apart nor scattered. That which 
has not been understood (t'ong) in the preceding points of view is completely understood here. What is 
meant by ‘understood’? By 'understood' is meant the absence of any defect (sarvadosavisamyoga), 
unchangeability (aparinadmatva), invincibility (ajeyatva).}93 Why? Because if one deviates from the 
absolute point of view, the other teachings (upadesa), the other points of view (suddhanta) are all 


destroyed. Some stanzas in the Tchong yi king (Arthavargiya siitra) 104 say: 


101 For Buddhists, belief in the after-life and the retribution of actions is the corner-stone of morality. Negation of good 
and evil is the wrong view (mithyddrsti) par excellence (Kosa, IV, p. 36, 137, 167). - On the other hand, the Buddha 
recognized the Jatilas, worshippers of fire, and admitted them without noviciate (parivdsa) "because they believe in 
karma" (Vinaya, I, p. 71). 

102 All dharmas are transitory (anicca), perishable (vayadhamma), non-self (anattd) and of suffering (dukkha). Cf. 
Samyutta, III, p. 44 (the corresponding Sanskrit of which may be found in JRAS, 1913, p. 573, and the Chinese version in 
Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 84), k. 3, p. 21c): rispam bhikkhave aniccam....anupddaya asavehi. - Other references in Rhys Davids 
- Stede, s. v. sankhara, in fine. 

103 Expressions to designate the absolute are not lacking in Buddhist texts. Lav. in Siddhi, p. 748-750 cites some lists 
which are given here: 

1) Ta pan jo lo mi to king T 220, k. 360, p. 853c10: tathata, dharmata, avitathata, avikaratathata, niyamata, 
dharmaniyama, dharmasthiti, akasadhatu, bhitakoti, acintyadhatu. 

2) Pafjika, p. 421: bodhir buddhatvam ekanekasvabhavaiviktam.....samvrtim upadayabhidhiyate. 

3) Long list of synonyms in the Vijfianavadin stitras. Cf. Samdhinirmocana, p. 28: paramartha, tathata, dharmata, 
dharmadhmatu, bhitakoti, vijnaptimatra, visuddhalambana, svabhavabihsvabhavata, dharmanairatmya, siinyata. - 
Lankavatara, p. 192-193: anirodha, anutpdda, siinyata, tathata, satyata, bhitakoti,dharmadhatu, nirvana, nitya, samata, 
advaya. 

4) All these words are repeated and defined in the Vifianavadin treatises. Madhyantavibhanga, p. 49-51: tathata 
bhiakotis canimittam....sdsatah; - Samgraha, p. 121: prakrtivyavasana, tathatd, sunyata, bhittakoti, animitta, paramartha, 
dharmadhatu; - Tsa tsi louen, T 1606, k. 2, p. 702b: tathata, nairatmya, siinyata, animitta, bhitakoti, paramartha, 
dharmadhatu; - Fo ti king louen, T 1530, k. 7, p. 323a24: tathata, dharmadhdatu, tattva and bhava, siunyata and abhava, 
bhitakoli, paramartha. 

104 These Arthavargiyani sutrani, Atthakavagga in Pali, constitute one of the earliest of the primitive Buddhist 
documents. 

In Pali, the Atthakavagga "Section of the Eight" is a group of sixteen sitras forming the fourth chapter of the Suttanipata, 
which itself is the fifteenth work of the Khuddhakanikaya, fourth and last collection of the Suttapitaka (cf. Winternitz, 
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Being based on wrong views (drsti) 
And on futile nonsense (prapajica), each one gives rise to quarrels (vivada). 
Seeing the arising of all that 


Is the correct view of knowledge. 


If the refusal to accept the system of another (paradharma) 
Is the action of a fool (bala), 
Then all the teachers (upadesin) 


Are, in truth, fools. 


[61a] If being based on personal views 
In order to produce futile nonsense 


Constituted pure knowledge, 


Literature, Il, p. 92-98; Law, Pali Literature, 1, p. 232-260). Under the name Afthakavaggika or Atthakavaggikani, this 
book is cited in Vinaya, I, p. 196; Samyutta, III, 12; Udana, p. 59. 

There exists in Sanskrit an Arthavarga, or rather Arthavargiyani siitrani, "Section on Meaning", of which fragments have 
been found in eastern Turkestan (cf. M. Anesaki, JPTS, 1906-1907, p. 50 seq.: R. Hoernle, JRAS, 1916, p. 709 seq.; 
1917, p. 134). These Arthvargiyani siitrani are cited in Divyavadana, p. 20, 35; in Bodh. bhiimi, p. 48, and according to 
Kosavyakhya, p. 33, they are part of the Ksudrakagama (arthavargivyani sitrani Ksudrake pathyante). Under the title 
Arthavargiyasiitra, in Tibetan Don gyi tshoms kyi mdo, it is cited in the Dulva. 

It has been translated into Chinese by Tche k'ien, between 223 and 253, under the name Yi tsou king (123 and 7; 157; 120 
and 7), literally, "Stitra of the Feet of Meaning". T 198, IV, p. 174-188. 

The work is often quoted in the Chinese Tripitaka, unfortunately under very different titles that often do not permit 
immediate identification. Here are some references: 

(1) Transliterated titles: A t'o p'o king (Arthavargiya sttra) in Mpps, T 1509, k. 1, p. 63c. - A t'o po ki sieou tou lou 
(Arthavargtya sutra) in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 24, p. 174b. 

(2) Translated titles: Yi p'‘in (Section on meaning or Arthavarga) in Samyuktagama, T 99 (no. 551), k. 20, p. 144b and c: 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 34, p. 176a; Hiuan tsang's translation of the Kosh, T 1558, k. 1, p. 3b; Yogacaryabhtimisastra, T 
1579, k. 36, p. 489a. 

Yi pou (Section on Meaning or Arthavarga) in Paramartha's translation of the Kosa, T 1559, k. 1, p. 164a. 

Tchong yi king (Sitra of all Meanings) in Mpps, T 1509, k. 1, p. 60c. 

Tchong yi p'in (Section of all meanings) in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 4, p. 17a; k. 137, p. 706a. 

Chouo yi (Explanation of Meaning) in the P'1 ni mou king, T 1463, k. 3, p. 818a. 

Che lieou yi p'in king (Stitra of the Sixteen Sections of Meaning) in the Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1421, k. 21, p. 144b. 

Pa po ki king (Stra of the Eight Sections or Astavargiyasiitra) in the Mahasamghika Vinaya, T 1425, k. 23, p. 416a. 

Che lieou yi kiu (Sutra of the Sixteen Phrases of Meaning) in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T 1428, k. 39, p. 845c. 
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There would be no-one of impure knowledge. !95 
In these three stanzas, the Buddha is concerned with the absolute point of view. 


[First stanza]. - It is said that ordinary people depend on wrong views (drsti), on systems (dharma), on 
theories (updesa) and therefore stir up quarrels (vivada). Futile nonsense (prapajica) is the origin of 


quarrels and futile nonsense gives birth to wrong views (drsti). A stanza says: 
Because one adopts systems, there are quarrels. 
If no-one accepted anything, what could they discuss? 
By accepting or rejecting 'views' 
People are all divided. 


The yogin who knows this does not accept any system (dharma), does not accept any nonsense 


(prapanca), adheres to nothing and believes in nothing. !96 Not really taking part in any discussion 


105 These stanzas probably mean: (1) The real truth consists of not adhering to any system, in not entering into any 
acholastic quarrel. - (2) Indeed, all the teachers are fools: they treat as fools those who do not accept their ideas and 
themselves are treated as fools by their adversaries. - 
(3) All claim to have found the truth and, if they were to be believed, in the world there would be only impeccable 
philosophical systems. 
These three stanzas roughly correspond to the first five strophes of the Cilavivithasutta, the twelfth sutta of the 
Atthakavagga (Suttanipata,, v. 878-882; tr. Fausbdéll, p. 167-168; tr. R. Chalmers, Buddha's Teachings, Cambridge M, 
1932, p. 211). The Pali text differs considerably from the citation of the Mpps given here, as well as the Chinese 
translation of Tche k'ien in T 198, k. 2, p. 182a-b). 

(1) Saham saham....ahevait do. 

(2) Evam pi viggayha....kushala vadana. 

(3) Parassa ce dhammam....ime ditthiparibbasana. 

(4) Sanditthiyace pana....pi tathha samatta. 

(5) Na vaham etam....ti param dahanti. 
Transl. The Disciple. - (1) Fixed in personal views, many [masters], quarreling amongst themselves, affirm that they are 
[the only] wise ones [and say]: "Those who accept that understand the [true] doctrine; those who reject that are 
imperfect." - (2) Quarreling thus, they debate and say: "My adversary is a fool, an ignoramus." Then what is the true 
doctrine among all of these, because all these [masters] claim to be [the only] wise ones? 
The Buddha. - (3) If he who does not recognize the doctrine of his adversary is a fool, an inferior being of little 
intelligence, then all of these [masters] are fools of little intelligence, [for] all hold to their own [personal] views. (4) Or, 
if they are truly purified by their own views, if they are of pure intellect, wise and mindful, no-one among them is of little 
intelligence for their views are equally perfect. - (5) But I do not call 'reality' that which these fools say to one another. 
They make the truth of their own view; that is why they treat their adversary as a fool. 
106 The horror of the Buddha and his disciples for any argument, more pretended than real, is well known: 
Suttanipata, v. 897: ya kac' ima sammutiyo....khantim akubbamano. - Sanskrit text in Bodh. bhiimi, p.48-49: yah kascana 
samvrtayo....kantim asamorakurvan. - Tr.: The Muni does not take up the opinions that are current in the world, for he is 


independent. How could the person who feels no attraction to what he sees and hears submit himself? 
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(vivada), he knows the taste of the ambrosia (amritarasa) of the Buddhadharma. To act otherwise is to 


reject the doctrine. 


[Second stanza]. - If all of those who do not accept the systems of others (paradharma), who do not know 
them and who do not adopt them, were ignoramuses, then all the masters (upadesin) would be 
ignoramuses. Why? Because, taken individually, each one reject the systems of his neighbors [to adhere to 
his own]. Actually, a system that affirms itself to be absolutely pure (paramarthasuddha) is denigrated by 
others as being impure. Such, for example, are the mundane penal laws (dandadharma), by virtue of which 
executioners carry out punishments (danda), executions (vadha) and impurities (asubha) of all kinds, !07 
Worldly people accept them and hold them to be absolutely pure, whereas others, pravrajitas and aryas, 
consider them to be impure. According to the ccustoms of the tirthikas and the pravrajitas, one stays 
between five fires, one stands on one leg, one tears out one's hair, etc.108 - What the Mi kien tseu 
(Nirgranthaputras) hold as reasonable, other people call foolishness. In the various systems of the tirthikas, 
pravrajitas, Svetabaras, brahmanas, etc., each considers good what his neighbor denigrates. - In the 
Buddhist system as well, there are Tou tseu (Vatsiputrtya) bhiksus who say: "Just as there is a dharma 'eye' 
(caksus) by the coming together of the four great elements (caturmahabhitasamyoga), so there is a dharma 


‘individual’ (pudgala)!99 from the coming together of the five aggregates (paricaskandhasamyoga). 


In the Tou tseu a pi t'an (Vatsiputriyabhidharma) it is said: "The five aggregates (skandha) are not separate 
from the pudgala and the pudgala is not separate from the five aggregates. It cannot be said that the five 


aggregates are the pudgala nor that there is a pudgala apart from the five aggregates. The pudgala is a fifth 


Samyutta, II], p. 138: nadham bhikkhave lokena....tam atthiiti vadali. - Sanskrit text in Madh. vrtti, p. 370: loko maya 
sardham....tan nasti samdatam. Tr.: It is the world that argues with me, it is not I who argue with the world. That which is 
accepted in the world is also accepted by me, that which is rejected by the world is also rejected by me. - Chinese 
translation in Tsa a han, T99 (no. 37), k. 2, p. 8b. 

Madh. vrtti, p. 57: The silence of the aryas is the abslute (paramartha hy aryanam tiisnimbhavah). 

Samdhinirmocana, II, par. 4: Cognizable by intuition, neutral domain, ineffable, destroyer of ordinary experience: that is 
the absolute. Its nature transcends all speculation. 

107 For penal punishments, see Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 129-131. 

108 Compare Aryadeva's Po louen, T 1569, k. 1, p.168b. - Several siitras inform us about the ascetic practices at the time 
of the Buddha, e.g., Majjhima (no. 12), I, p.68-83; (no. 14), I, p. 91-95. Lav. Histoire, I, p.290-314, has an important 
chapter on Hindu ascetiscism, mendicant and monastic life and the sects of the Buddhist epoch. 

109 Belief in the personality or Pudgalavada, defended by several Buddhist sects (Lav., Nirvana, p. 34), is generally 
attributed to the Vatsiputriya-Sammitiyas (see Kosavyakhya, p. 699). The only text of the school that has come down to 
us, the San mi ti pou louen, T 1649, has not yet been studied (cf. Przyluski, Concile, p. 73; Lav., Introduction to the Kosa, 
p. LX-LXII). The Pudgalavada is especially known by the texts that oppose it and the general works on the Buddhist 
sects. See Vasumitra, p. 53-57; Bhavya in Walleser, Sekten, p. 87; Katthavatthu, p. 1 (tr. Aung, Points of Controversy, p. 
8-14); L. de La Vallée Poussin, La controverse du temps at du Pudgala dans le Vijianakmaya, EA, p.358-376; Kosa, 
chap. IX, p. 227-302 (important document from which later treatises have drawn widely); Sitralamkara, ed Lévi, p. 154- 
160 (tr. Lévi, p. 259-265); Bodhicaryavatara, IX, v. 73, and Pannjika, p.471-484; Madh. vritti, p. 340-481; Madh. avatara, 
p. 233-287 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1911, p. 282-328); Tattvasamgraha, I, p. 125-130 (tr. S. Schayer, Karmalasilas Kritik des 
Pudgalavada, RO, VIII, 1932, p. 68-93; tr. Jha, I, p. 217-226; Siddhi, p. 14-15. 
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category, an ineffable (avaktavya) dharma, contained in the pitaka." | 10 The adepts of the Chouo yi ts‘ie 
yeou (Sarvastivada)! 11 say: "The pudgala is not established in any way, in any time, in any text 
(dharmaparyaya). It is non-existent like the horns of a hare (sSasavisana) or the hairs of a tortoise 
(kurmaroman). Furthermore, the eighteen elements (dhdtu), the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) 
and the five aggregates (skandha) truly exist, but the pudgala is not found among them."!12 On the other 
hand, in the Buddhist system, the adepts of the Fang kouang (Vaipulya) say: "All dharmas are unborn 
(anutpanna), non-destroyed (aniruddha), empty (siinya) and non-existent (akimcana)! 13, They are non- 


existent like the horns of [61b] a hare (sasavisana) or the hair of a tortoise (kiirmaroman)." | 14 All these 


110 The Vatsiputriyabhidharma has been lost, if the Mpps is to be believed (below, k. 2, p. 70a), at least ionsofar as it 
here concerns the Sariputrabhidharma, T 1548, particularly respected by theVatsiputriyas,. - But the text cited here is 
found in the San mi ti pou louen, T 1649, k. 1, p. 465b29: It cannot be said that the skandhas and the atman are different 
or non-different... The atman also is ineffable (avaktavya). - Kosa, IX, p. 232: The Vatsiputriyas accept a pudgala that is 
neither identical with the elements nor other than the elements: ibid. p. 237. The Vasiputriya maintains that the pudgala is 
ineffable (avaktavya) concerning its relationship, identity or non-identity, with the elements... He distinguishes five 
categories of phenomena capable of being cognized (panicavidham jneyam): (1-3) conditioned phenomena (samskrta) or, 
in other words, past, present and future phenomena; (4) non-caused phenomena (asamskrta), and (5) the ineffable or 
pudgala. - Madh. avatara, p. 268: Some maintain the real existence of a pudgala of which one cannot say that it is 
identical with the skandhas or different from the skandhas, permanent or impermanent; it is cognized by the six vijrdnas; 
it is the object of the concept of self. 

111 The Sarvastivadin doctrine is that the self is merely a designation of the series of elements and a self does not exist in 
it. No proof, no proof of evidence, no proof of induction, establishes the existence of a self independent of these elements. 
That which in common language is called soul, self, vital principle, person, is merely a series (samtana, samtati), of 
which the elements are in the relationship of cause and effect, subject to the law of causality (pratityasamutpdda). This 
solution, outlined in the Canon, Digha, HI, p. 105 (viividnasota), Samyutta, II, p. 143 (samtana), was adopted and 
developed by all the schools of the Lesser Vehicle which reject belief in a pudgala and profess nairdatmya. For the school 
of the Pali language and its doctrine of bhavanga, an explanation and some references will be found in Samgraha, p. 8-10. 
For the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 'series' on the one hand and the Sautrantika 'series' on the other hand, consult Kosa, II, 
p. 185: good resumé in Lav., Morals, p. 196-200: Karmasiddhiprakarana, Introd., p. 15, 23-27. 

112 cr. KoSa, IX, p. 247: The Bhagavat said to a brahman: "If I say that everything exists, it is a matter of the twelve 
bases of consciousness (Gyatana)." The pudgala not being included in these twelve Gyatanas, it does not exist. - The siitra 
to which the KoSa alludes here is in Tsa a han, T 99 (nO. 319), k. 13, p. 91a: Everything, i.e., the twelve adyatanas, eye, 
etc. - Compare Samyutta, IV, p. 15, sabbam is defined by the enumeration of the twelve Gyatanas, from the eye up to 
dharmas; Mahaniddesa, p. 133: sabbam vuccati dvadasdayatanani; KoSa, V, p. 64. 

113 Nihilistic statements of this type abound in the sitras of the Greater Vehicle, e.g., Samdhinirmocana, VII, v. 1: 
nihsvabhavah sarvadharma....prakrtiparinirvrtah. - Tr. All dharmas are without self nature, unborn, non-destroyed, calm 
from the beginning and essentially nirvanic. - Identical phrases in Ratnameghasitra, cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 225, and 
Subhasitasamgraha, Muséon, Iv, 1903, p. 394; Sttralamkara, ed. Lévi, XI, v. 51, p. 67; Samgraha, p. 128; 
Gaudapadakmarika, IV, 93. 

114 The horn of a hare (Sasavisena) or the hair of a tortoise (kurmaroman) - also the sky-flower (khapuspa) or the son of 
a barren woman (vandhyaputra) - are comparisons often used to designate impossibilities. Cf. Jataka, HI, p. 477; 
Lankavatara, p. 41, 51, 52, 53, 61, 104, 188, 291, 341; Kosa, IX, p. 263. 
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teachers boast about their own system but reject that of others: they say: "This is true, the rest is false (idam 
eva saccam mogham anniam). "115 It is their own system that they accept, it is their own system that they 
respect (piijayanti), it their own system that they practice (bhavayanti). As for the system of another, they 


do not accept it, they do not respect it: they criticize it. 


[Third stanza]. - If by the sole fact [of having a system of their own] these teachers were pure and attained 
the absolute good, then there would not be any impure teachers, for they are all of them attached to a 


system. 
Question. - If the views (drsti) are all false, what is the absolute point of view (paramarthika siddhanta)? 


Answer. - It is the path that transcends all discourse (sarvadesanatikrantamarga), the arrest and destruction 
of the functioning of the mind (cittapravrttisthitinirodha), the absence of any support (andsraya), the non- 
declaration of the dharmas (dharmadnadm anidarsanam), the true nature of the dharmas (dharmanam 
satyalaksanam), the absence of beginning, middle and end (anddimadhyanta), indestructibility 
(aksayatva), inalterability (aviparinamatva). That is what is called the absolute point of view.!16 It is said 
in the Mo ho yen yi kie (Mahayanarthagatha?): 


The end of discourse, 
The arrest of the functioning of the mind, 
Non-arising and non-destruction, 


Dharmas similar to nirvana. 


Speaking about subjects promoting action (abhisamskarasthana): 
Those are mundane systems. 
Speaking about subjects promoting non-action (anabhisamskarasthana): 


That is the absolute system. 


Everything is true, everything is false, 
Everything is both true and false at the same time, 
Everything is both false and true at the same time: 


That is the true nature of the dharmas.!!7 


115 An old phrase used in arguments as conclusion to a thesis, cf. Majjhima, II, p. 169: aham etam janami....mogham 
amnnan ti. 
116 For the names of the absolute, see above. 


117 Cf Madh. vrtti, p. 369: sarvam tathyam na va tathyam....etad buddhanusdsanam. 
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In various sutras of this kind, it is said that the absolute point of view (padramartika siddhanta) has a 
profound (gambhira) meaning, difficult to see (durdrsa), difficult to understand (duravabodha). The 


Buddha preaches the Mahaprajfiaparamitasitra to explain [this meaning]. 


17. Furthermore, the Buddha has preached the Mahaprajniaparamitastitra because he wanted the 
brahmacarin Tch'ang tchao (Dirghanakha)! 18 and other great masters (upadesacarya), e.g., Sien ni p'o ts'o 
k'iu to lo (Srenika Vatsagotra)! 19 and Sa tché kia mo Kien t'i (Satyaka Nirgranthiputra)! 20 to have faith 
(sraddha) in the Buddhadharma. These great masters of Yen feou t'i (Jambudvipa) said that all the treatises 
can be refuted, all the confused affirmations (vada) and all the twisted beliefs (graha), and consequently, 


there is no true religion deserving of belief (sraddhda) or respect (arcana, satkara). 


118 See below for Dirghanakha, the monk 'Long Nails’. 

119 Vatsagotra, Vacchagotta in Pali, was a parivrajaka who became arhat after being converted. He had various 
conversations with the Buddha, notably on the fourteen unanswerable points (avydkrtavastu, below, k. 2, p. 74c). Pali 
canon: Tevijjhavacchagotta, Majjhima, no. 71, I, p. 481-483; Aggivacchagotta, ibid., no. 72, I, p. 483-489; 
Mahavacchagotta, ibid. no. 73,, I, p. 489-497; Vacchagotta, Anguttara, I, p. 160-162; Vacchagottasamyutta, Samyutta, 
III, p. 257-263. - It is odd that among the Chinese Agamas, it is only in the Tsa a han that the above cited Pali texts have 
their parallels. Thus T 99 (no. 95), k. 4, p. 26a-b, identical with T 100 (no. 261), k. 12, p. 465c, corresponds to the 
Vacchagotta of the Anguttara, I, p. 160-162. - T 99 (no. 962), k. 34, p. 245b-246a, identical with T 100, (no. 196), k. 10, 
444c-445c, corresponds to the Aggivacchagotta of the Majjhima, I, 483. - T 99 (no. 963), k. 34, p. 246a-b, identical with 
T 100 (no. 197), k. 10, p. 445c-446a, corresponds with Vacchagottasamyutta of the Samyutta, III, p. 237. - T 99 (no. 964), 
k. 34, p. 246b-247c, identical with T 100 (no. 198), k. 10, p. 446a-447b, corresponds with Mahavacchagotta of the 
Majjhima, I, p. 489. Thus it is established that the Chinese Samyuktagama has combined into a single section all the 
passages relating to Vatsagotra found scattered in the Pali Nikayas. 

It may be noted that the Pali texts mention only the family name of Vatsagotra: he belonged to a wealthy brahmanical 
family of the Vaccha clan (comm. of the Theragatha, I, p. 221; tr. Rh. Davids, Brethren, p. 101). The Mpps informs us 
that his personal name was Srenika, like that of Bimbasara 

120 sa tché kia mo Kien t'i should be corrected to Sa tché kia ni k'ien t'i tseu, the proper reading attested by T 99, k. 5, p. 
35a, and T 125, k. 30, p. 715b. The equivalents proposed by Soothill-Hodous, p. 488b, are fanciful; they concern Saccaka 
Niganthiputta. He was the son of a Nigantha and a well-known NiganthtT who, unable to win over one another in a 
discussion, finally were married under the advice of the Licchavis of Vesali (Papafica, II, p. 268). He had four sisters, 
Sacca, Lola, Patacara and Sivavatika whom Sariputta had converted. Saccaka himself was a a great debater 
(bhassappavadika) and did not lack claims to pretension: "I do not see any Shramana or brahamana, founder of a 
community, at the head of a group of disciples, who, even if he passes as perfectly enlightened, would not tremble in all 
his limbs, would not be agitated and would not sweat in the arm-pits if he engaged in debate with me ", he said to the 
people of Vesalt. "Even if I engaged in debate with a post devoid of intelligence, it would tremble and be agitated. What 
then of a human being?" (Majjhima, p. 227; cf. Mpps, k. 26, p. 251c). That did not prevent him from being shamefully 
defeated by the Buddha. Reduced to quia "like a crab, the claws of which have been broken’, he acknowledged his defeat 
and followed the Buddha. Saccaka appears in two sitras: 

(1) Cilasaccaka sutta: Majjhima, no. 35, I p. 227-237 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 162-169); Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 110), k. 5, p. 
35a-37b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 30, p. 715a-717b. 

(2) Mahdasaccakasutta: Majjhima no. 36, I p. 237-251 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 170-179. 
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Thus the Ché li fou pen mo king (Sariputravadanasitra) says: Sariputa's uncle (mdtula), called Mo ho kiu 
tch'e lo!21 (Mahakausthila), in a [learned] discussion with his sister Ché li (Sari), reflected thus: "My 
sister is not very strong; she may become pregnant with a sage (jfidnin) who would borrow his mother's 
mouth in order to speak. 122 If he is wise before he is even born, what will he be like after birth when he is 
grown up?" This thought hurt his pride (abhmdana) and, in order to increase his knowledge, he left home 
and became a brahmacarin. He went to southern India (daksinapatha) and began to study the great treatises 


(sastra). 123 People asked him: 


[61c] "Brahmacarin, what are you looking for, what are you studying?" Dirghanakha (Kausthila's surname) 
replied: "I want to study the eighteen great treatises in depth." They replied: " If you would dedicate your 
whole life to understand a single one, then how would you ever come to the end of all of them?" 
Dirghanakha said to himself: "Previously, I acted out of [injured] pride because I was outshone by my 
sister; again today these men are covering me with shame (gurulajja). For two reasons, I take an oath 


henceforth not to cut my nails (nakha) before I have exhausted the eighteen treatises."!24 Seeing his long 


121 Mahakausthila (in Tibetan, Gsus po che, 'Big Belly'; in Chinese, Ta si, 'Big Knees': cf. Mahavyutpatti, no. 1063), 
later surnamed the monk 'Long Nails' (Dirghanakha, brahmacarin) was the son of the brahmin Mathara, the brother of 
Sari and the uncle of Sariputra. He is therefore different from the Mahakotthita of the Pali sources whose father was 
Assalayana and mother, Candavati, but who was himself also especially linked with Sariputra (cf. Theragatha, v.1006-8). 
The documents on Dirghanakha may be arranged in three categories: 

(1) The Dirghanakhasitra. - Pali text in Majjhima, no. 74, I. p. 497-501 (tr. Chalmers, p. 351-353). - Fragments of the 
Sanskrit text discovered in Chinese Turkestan, published by R. Pischel, Bruchstiicke des Sanskritkanons der Buddhisten 
aus Idykutsari, SPAW, 1904, text p. 814, 1. 21-816 1. 7, explanations, p. 822-923. - Chinese transl., Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 
969), k. 34, p. 249a-250a; T 100 (no, 203), k. 11, p. 449a-b. - This siitra is sometimes designated as Dirghanakhasitra 
(e.g., Mahavastu, III,p. 76), sometimes as Vedandpariggaha (Dhammapasattha, I, p. 79; Sumangala, III, p. 882; Papfica, 
IV, p. 87). 

(2) The Dirghanakhavadana, telling the story of Dirghanakha's voyage in southern India, his discussion with the Buddha 
and his conversion. - Sanskrit text in AvadanaSataka (no. 99), II, p. 186-196 (tr. Feer, p. 418-430). Chinese transl., Stuan 
tsi po yuan king, T 200 (no. 99), k. 10, p. 255a-157a). Same story in Ken pen chouo...tch'ou kia cha, T 1444, k. 1, p. 
1023a (voyage of D. in southern India to study the Lokayata system); k. 2, p. 1028c (conversation of D. and Gautama). 
See Csoma-Feer, p. 152, 155. - P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 98, p. 509b-c. Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 1, p. 61b-62a (full 
story); k. 11, p. 137c (voyage of D.; tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 293-294). 

(3) The Dirghanakhaparivrajapariprccha, of which there exists a Tibetan translation entitled Kun tu rgyu ba sen eins kyis 
€us pa, Mdo XXVIII, 2 (OKC no. 1009; Csoma-feer, p. 283); a Chinese translation by Yi tsing, entitled Tch'ang tchao 
fan tche ts'ing wen king, T 584, vol XIV, p. 968; a Sogdian translation entitled Brz n'y'n syns'ry wp'rs, re-edited by E. 
Benviste in TSP, p. 74-81. It concerns the meritorous actions of the Buddha which merited his physical marks. 

122 The same idea in the Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 66), k. 6, p. 35b-36a, tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 240-244: "A 
young child is killed at the moment when he was about to hear the holy book of Prajfiaparamita recited; he was reborn in 
the belly of a woman who, while she was pregnant, was able to recite the Prajfilaparamita; when she was delivered, she 
lost her knowledge, but the son whom she brought into the world recited the Prajfiaparamita as soon as he was born." 

123 According to T 1444, k. 1, p. 1023a, Kausthila went to southern India to study the Lokayata system. 

124 cf Pi p'o cha, T 1545, k. 98, p. 509b: Why did he keep his nails long? Thirsting for practice, he was not in the habit 


of cutting them. According to others, he followed the custom of the highlanders who never cut their nails and hair. Others 
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nails, people called him the brahmacarin 'Long Nails' (dirghanakha). By the wisdom that he derived from 
treatises of all kinds, this man refuted (nigrhnati) by every means Dharma and Adharma, compulsory and 
optional, true and false, being and non-being. He confounded the knowledge of his neighbors 
(paropadesa). Like an enraged mighty elephant (gaja) whose raging trampling cannot be directed, the 
brahmacarin Dirghanakha, having triumphed (abhibhavati) over all the teachers by the power of his 
knowledge, returned to Mo k‘ie t'o (Magadha), to Wang cho (Rajagrha) in the public square (naranigama). 
Having come to his birthplace, he asked people: “Where is my nephew (bhagineya) now?” They said to 
him: "From the age of eight years, your nephew has exhausted the study of all the treatises (sastra). 125 
When he was sixteen, his learning triumphed (abhibhavati) over everybody. But a monk of the Che clan 
(Sakya), called Kiw t'an (Gautama) made him his disciple." At this news, filled with scorn (abhimana) and 
disbelief (G@sraddhya), Dirghanakha exclaimed: "If my nephew is so intelligent (medhavin), by what trick 
(vaficana) has this Gautama succeeded in shaving his head for him and in making him his disciple?" 


Having said this, he went at once to the Buddha. 


At that moment, having been ordained a fortnight ago (ardhama-sopasampanna), Ché li fou (Sariputra) 
was standing behind the Buddha, fan in hand (vyajanavyagrahasta), fanning the Buddha. The brahmacarin 
Dirghanakha saw the Buddha and having exchanged salutations with him (katham vyatisarya), sat down to 
the side. He thought: "All treatises can be refuted, all refutation can be confounded and all beliefs can be 
overcome. Then what is the true nature (satyalaksana) of the dharmas? What is the absolute (paramartha)? 
What is self nature (svabhava)? What is the specific nature (Jaksana), the absence of error (aviparydasa)? 
Such questions are tantamount to wanting to empty the depths of the ocean. He who attempts them will be 
a long time without discovering a single reality capable [62a] of affecting the intellect. By what teaching 
(upadesa) was this Gautama able to win over my nephew?" Having reflected thus, he said to the Buddha: 
"Gautama, no thesis is acceptable to me (sarvam me na ksamate)." The Buddha said to Dirghanakha: "No 
thesis is acceptable to you; then even this view is not acceptable to you?" The Buddha meant: You have 
already drunk the poison of false views (mithyddrstivisa). Now expel the traces of this poison 
(visavasana).}26 You say that no thesis is pleasing to you, but this view does not please you? - Then, like 
a fine horse (asva) which, on seeing the shadow of the whip (kasacaya), rouses itself and goes back to the 
proper route, in the face of this shadow of the whip that is the Buddha's speech (buddavac), the 
brahmacarin Dirghanakha collected himself and laid aside (nisrjati) all pride (darpa); 127 shameful 
(lajjamana) and with drooping head (adhomukha) he thought: "The Buddha is inviting me to choose 


say that Dirghanakha, while still in the world (grhastha) loved to play the guitar (hien kouan); later, when he became a 
monk, he remained attached to his long nails and did not cut them. Yet other masters say that he was a member of those 
religious heretics who keep their nails. That is why he was called the brahmacarin 'Long Nails’. 

125 According to the Avadanasataka, II, p. 187, Sariputra, at the age of sixteen years, had studied the grammar of Indra 
(aindra vydkarana). 

126 The intention of the Buddha is to lead Dirghanakha to abandon his opinion without adopting another. This is very 
clear in the Dirghanakhasutta and the AvadanaSataka, |. c. 

127 An allusion to a stanza of the Dhammapada, v, 144, Sanskrit Udanavarga, p. 240: bhadro yathasvah 
kasayabhitadita....prajahati duhkham. 
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between two contradictions (nigrahasthana).'28 If I say that this view pleases me, that is a gross 
(audarika) nigrasthana which is familiar to many people. Why then did I say that no thesis is pleasing to 
me? If I adopted this view, that would be a manifest lie (mrsavada), a gross nigrahasthana known to many 
people. The second nigrasthana is more subtle (suksma); I will adopt it because fewer people know it." 
Having reflected thus, he said to the Buddha: "Gautama, no thesis is agreeable to me, and even this view 
does not please me." The Buddha said to the brahmacarin: "Nothing pleases you, and even this view does 
not please you! Then, by accepting nothing, you are no different from a crowd of people. Why do you puff 
yourself up and develop such pride?" The brahmacarin Dirghanakha did not know what to answer and 
acknowledged that he had fallen into a nigrasthana. He paid homage to the omniscience (sarvajndna) of 
the Buddha and attained faith (sraddhdcitta). He thought: "I have fallen into a nigrahasthana. The 
Bhagavat did not make known my embarrassment. He did not say that it was wrong, he did not give his 
advice. The Buddha has a kind disposition (snighacitta). Completely pure (paramasuddha), he suppresses 
all subjects of debate (abhilapasthana); he has attained the great and profound Dharma 
(mahagambhiradharma); he is worthy of respect (arcaniya). The purity of his mind (cittavisuddhi) is 


absolute (parama)." 


And as the Buddha, by preaching the doctrine to him, had cut through his wrong views (mithyddrsti), 
Dirghanakha at once became free of dust (viraja) and defilements (vigatamala) and acquired the perfectly 
pure (visuddha) Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus). Also at that moment, Sariputra, who had been following this 
conversation, became an arhat.!29 The brahmacarin Dirghanakha left home (pravrajita) and became a 
monk (sramana); he became a very powerful arhat. If the brahmacarin Dirghanakha had not heard the 
Prajitaparamita preached, the powerful doctrine excluding the four alternatives (catuhkotikavarjita)!30 and 
dealing with the absolute (paramarthasamprayukta), he would not have had faith. How then would he ever 
have been able to gather the fruit of the religious life (pravrajitamargaphala)? Therefore it is in order to 
convert the great teachers (upadesacarya) and men of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) that the Buddha 


preaches the Mahaprajiaparamitasitra. 


18. Furtherrnore, the Buddhas have two ways of preaching the Dharma: [sometimes] they take into account 
(apeksante) the minds (citta) of their listeners and adapt themselves to the beings to be converted 
(vaineya), [sometimes] they have in view only [the object of their sermon], the nature (Jakshana) of the 
[62b] dharmas. Here, the Buddha preaches the Prajnaparamitasitra in order to speak about the true nature 
of the dharmas. Thus it is said in the chapter of the Siang pou siang (Laksanalaksanaparivarta) that the 
gods (deva) asked the Buddha: "This Prajiaparamita is profound (gambhira); what is its nature (laksana)?" 


The Buddha repied to the gods: "It is empty (suinya). It has as its nature existence and non-existence 


128 The nigrahasthanas, faults against logic, were catalogued by the Buddhist logicians; see, e.g., a list of 22 
nigrasthanas in Tarkasastra, Tucci, Pre-Dinndaga, p. 33-40. 

129 of AvadanaSataka, p. 194: athayusmatah ‘SGriputrasayaisam eae dharmacaksur utpannam. 

130 Th teaching that excludes the four alternatives is that which establishes the four-branched syllogism: "Nothing 
whatsoever arises, whether of itself, or of other, or of both, or without any cause." This negativity which characterizes the 
Madhyamaka (cf. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 237-241; Lav., Madhyamaka, p. 19) has already been presented by 
Sariputra in the canonical scriptures: Samyutta, II, p. 112-115; Tsa a han, Y 99 (no. 288), k. 12, p. 8la-c. 
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(bhavabhavalaksana), non-arising and non-cessation (anutpadanirodhalaksana), effortlessness 
(anabhisamkaralaksana), the true eternal innate nature (nityajatatathatalaksana), nirvana 


(nirvanalaksana), etc." 131 


19. Again, there are two ways of preaching the Dharma: 1) dealing with argumentative subjects 
(aranasthana), 2) dealing with pacifying subjects (aranasthana). In dealing with argumentative subjects, 
one will refer back to what has been said in other siitras!32. Here, the Buddha preaches the 
Prajitaparamitasttra to shed light on pacifying subjects: the Prajfiaparamita has a nature of existence and of 
non-existence (bhavabhavalaksana); it is both substantial (bhiitadravya) and non-substantial 
(abhitadravya), with support (sasraya) and without support (andsraya), offering resistance (sapratigha) 


and not offering resistance (apratigha), lower (sottara) and higher (anuttara), cosmic and acosmic. 


Question. - With his predisposition of great loving-kindness and compassion (mahamatri-karundacitta), the 
Buddha should deal exclusively with pacifying subjects (aranasthana); why does he also speak about 


contentious subjects (ranasthana)? 


Answer. - The pacifying (aranasthana) points of the doctrine are all without nature (alaksana), eternal 
(nitya), calm (santa), ineffable (avacaniya). Here, the Buddha preaches on generosity (dana) and the other 
[virtues], on the transitory (anitya) dharmas, suffering (duhkha), emptiness (sinya), etc. All these subjects 
are calm (santa) and are omitted in fruitless discussions (nisprapanca); that is why he preaches them. 
People of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) understand the Buddha's intention, do not stir up quarrels (rana). 
People of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) do not understand the Buddha's intention; grasping at 
characteristics (nimittagrahi), attached to their own ideas (cittabhinivista), they seek to quarrel with this 
Prajfiaparamita. But since these dharmas are absolutely empty (atvantasiinya), there is no subject to quarrel 
(ranasthana) with there.!33 If absolute emptiness (atvantasiinya) could be grasped, it would not be 
absolute emptiness. That is why the Mahaprajfiaparamitasttra is called a pacifying subject (aranasthana), 
for with its twofold characteristic of existence and non-existence (bhavabhavalaksana), the Prajfiiaparamita 


is peaceful (santa). 


20. Furthermore, the dharmas are often arranged in other sutras into three categories: good (kusala), bad 
(akusala) and non-defined (avyakrta). 134 Here the Buddha wishes to speak about the nature of dharmas 


which is neither good nor bad nor non-defined; that is why he preaches the Mahaprajfiaparamitasitra. It is 


131 This quotation is taken from the Paficaviméati, T 220, k. 510, p. 604c (of vol VII); T 221, k. 11, p. 7b; T 223, k. 14, 
p. 325b. 

132 The Samdhinirmocana, IV, enumerates a whole series of subjects leading to discussion (e.g., the nature of the 
skandhas, dhdtus, ayatdnas; the scope of the Buddhist truths). Those who debate such subjects are ignorant that "the 
absolute is subtle, profound, difficult to understand and everywhere has the same taste (ekarasalaksana)." 

133 The Vajracchedika, p. 22, expresses the same idea in different words: yavat Subhiite laksanasampat....tathagato 
drastavyah. -Tr. - O Subhiti, where there is a seat of characteristics, there is a lie; where there is no seat of 
characteristicas, there is no lie; that is why the Tathagata must be defined by the absence of characteristics. 

134 The distinction between good (kusala) and bad (akusala) dharmas is frequent in the Buddhist canon. The Abidharma 
also distinguishes non-defined (avyakrta) dharmas which are neither good nor bad. Cf. Dhammasangani, p. 1; Vibhanga, 


p. 180; Nettipakarana, p. 191; Milinda, p. 12. Other references in Geiger, Pali Dhamma, p. 105-113. 
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the same for the other categories of three dharmas: 1) dharmas of the disciples (saiksa), masters (asaiksa) 
and those who are neither disciples nor masters (naivasaiksasaiksa); 135 2) dharmas to be abandoned by 
seeing the truths (darsanaheya), dharmas to be abandoned by meditation (bhhavanaheya) and the Dharma 
which is not to be abandoned (aheya)’;136 3) visible dharmas that offer resistance (sanidarsanapratigha), 
visible dharmas that do not offer resistance (sanidarsanapratigha), invisible dharmas that do not offer 
resistance (anidarsandpratigha);'37 4) lower, middling and superior dharmas; 5) small, great, immense 


dharmas, etc. 


Furthermore, in other sutras it is a question of the four applications of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) 
conforming to the teachings (dharmaparyaya) of the sravakas. 138 During this application, the bhiksu 
considers (anupasyati) the thirty-six substances (dravya) of his own body (Gdhyatmikakaya) and expels the 
sickness of attachment (ragavyadhi), then he considers the body of another (bahyakaya) in the same way, 
and finally both his own body and that of another (a@dhyaymikabahyakaya). Here, in relation to the four 
smrtyupasthanas, the Buddha wishes to preach the Prajiiaparamita by analogy!39 (paryayena) . Thus he 
said: "In considering his own [62c] body, the bodhisattva produces no notion of body (Adyasamjna), does 
not grasp at the body, for the body does not exist. By considering in the same way the body of another, 
then both his own body and the body of another, he produces no notion of body, does not grasp at the 
body, for the body does not exist. In the course of kayasmrtyupasthana, he considers the body without 
producing the notion of body: this is very difficult to do. It is the same for the other three smrtyupasthanas, 
[application of mindfulness of sensation (vedand), mind and dharmas]." It is the same for the four correct 
practices (samyakpradhana), the four foundations of miraculous powers (rddhipada), the four dhyanas, the 


four truths (satya) and all other groups of four dharmas. 


Furthermore, in other siitras, the Buddha spoke of the transitory nature (anitya), the suffering (duhkha) 
nature, the empty (siya) nature and the non-substantial (anatmaka) nature of the five aggregates 


(skandha). 140 Here he wishes to preach the Mahaprajnaparamitasitra in analogy with the five skandhas. 


135 Dhammasangani, p. 184-185; Kosa, VI, p. 231. 

136 In Pali: dassanena pahatabha, bhavanaya pahatabba, neva dassanena na bhavanaya pahatabba, Dhammasangani, 
no. 1002, 1007, 1008, p. 183-183; Vibhanga, p. 12, 126, 97; KoSa, p. 78. 

137 Koga, I, p. 51. 

138 The four smrtyupasthanas play an important part in the canonical scriptures: Digha, II, p. 290 (tr. Rh. D., HU, p. 322- 
326); Majjhima, I, p. 56, I, p. 11; Samyutta, V, p. 9, 1412; Anguttara, I, p. 39, 296; H, p. 256; III, p. 450, IV, p. 300, 457: 
idha bhikkhave kaye....dhammesu dhammanupassi... - Sanskrit phrase in R. Pischel, Bruchstiicke des Sanskritkanons aus 
Idykutsari, SPAW, XXV, 1904, p. 1143. - Chinese versions, e.g., Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 98), k. 24, p. 582b; Tsa a han, 
T 99 (no. 623), K. 24, P. 174a; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 5, p. 568a. - The smrtyupasthanas have been studied in detail in 
the Abhidharma: Aung, Compendium, p. 179; Visuddhimagga, p. 239-266; A p'i t'an pa kien tou louen, T 1543, k. 29, p. 
905-908; A p'i ta mo fatche louen, T 1544, k. 19, p. 1072-1074; A p'i ta mo fa yun tsou louen, T 1537, k. 5-6, p. 475-479; 
P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 187-192, p. 936-960; Kosa, VI, p. 158-162. 

139 Lamotte gives ‘equivalence’. Monier- Williams gives 'to approach from, to come near' for the root pary-d-ya. 

140 E.g., in Samyutta, II, p. 44: rupam bhikkhave aniccam....me so attati. Corresponding Sanskrit passage in JRAS, 
1913, p. 573; in Chinese, Tsa a han, T 99 (no, 84), k. 3, p. 21c. - Other references in Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. sankhara, in 
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Thus the Buddha said to Siu p‘ou ti (Subhuti): "The bodhisattva who attributes an eternal function 
(nityapravrtti) to color (riipa) is not practicing the Prajfiaparamita. If he attributes an eternal function to 
sensation (vedand), to perception (samjra), to the formations (samskara) and to consciousness (vijndna), 
he is not practicing the Prajfiaparamita. If he attributes to color a transitory function (anityapravrtti), he is 
not practicing the Prajnaparamita. If he attribites a transitory function to sensation, perception, formation 
and consciousness, he is not practicing the Prajiaparamita.” It is the same for the five aggregates of 
attachment (updadanaskandha), the five destinies (gati), and all groups of five dharmas. It is the same for 


all groups of six, seven, eight or an infinite number of dharmas. 


Just as the Mahaprajfiaparamita 1s infinite (apramdna) and unlimitled (ananta), so are the reasons for 
preaching also infinite and limitless, for such material is vast. Here we have concluded in brief (samdsatah) 


the reasons for the preaching. 


fine. - According to the Vaibhashikas, the four aspects of the truth of suffering are: anitya, duhkha, siinya and andtmaka 


(KoSa, VII, p. 31). 


NOTE: The lengthy Sanskrit and Pali quotations have been abbreviated for convenience, the beginning and the ending 


given so that they may be located. 
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CHAPTER II: EVAM MAYA SRUTAM EKASMIN SAMAYE 


Sutra. - Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye: Thus have I heard at one time. 


EVAM!4! 


[63a] Question. - Why do Buddhist siitras begin with the word evam, 'thus'? 

Answer. - 1. The Buddhadharma is a great sea (mahasamudra); faith (sraddha) is its entry (avataraka), 
knowledge (jfdna) is its ferryman (taraka). Evam is a synonym for faith. 142 The person whose heart is full 
of pure faith (sraddhavisuddhi) is able to enter into the Buddha's doctrine; without faith, he cannot. The 
non-believer says: "It is not so (tan naivam)": that is the mark of disbelief (@sraddhyalaksana). The 
believer says: "That is indeed so" (evam etat). The disbeliever is like hard leather (gocarman) that cannot 
be folded (Gkurcita); the believer is like supple leather that can be folded for [any] use. Furthermore, it is 
said in a sutra: "Faith is like a hand (hasta). Endowed with hands, the man who goes to a jewel mountain 
(ratnaparvata) gathers the jewels (ratna) at will. In the same way, the believer, penetrating into the 
Buddha's doctrine - this jewel mountain that contains the pure faculties (andsravendriya), the powers 
(bala), the path of enlightenment (bodhimarga) and the dhyanas - the believer, I say, is able to take 
[anything] he wishes. The non-believer is like the person without hands. Without hands, the person who 
goes to a jewel mountain can take nothing. In the same way, the non-believer, going to the jewel mountain 
of the Buddha's doctrine, can gain nothing." The Buddha said: "If a man has faith, he can enter the ocean of 
my great doctrine and attain the fruit of the religious life (Ssramanyaphala); it is not in vain that he shaves 
his head and puts on the robes (kasaya). If he has no faith, he cannot enter the ocean of my doctrine. Like a 
rotten tree (piitika vrksa) that is unable to produce either flowers or fruit, he cannot win the fruit of the 
religious life. He can shave his head, dye his garments, study all kinds of siitras and sastras, he can gain no 
profit of the Buddhadharma." This is why the word evam occurs at the beginning of Buddhist texts: it 


refers to faith. 


141 Th his commentaries on the Nikayas (Sumangala, I, p. 26; Papafica, I, p. 3; Sarattha, L., p. 4), Buddhagosa mentions 
all the possible meanings of evam along with supporting texts. This adverb can indicate comparison (upama), information 
(upadesa), approval (sampahamsana), reproach (garahana), acceptance (vacanasampatiggahana), style (akara), 
designation (nidassana) and affirmation (avadhdrana). In the expression evam me sutam, the adverb evam expresses 
manner, designation and affirmation (svayam idha akaranidassanadvadharanesu datthabbo). To the author of the Mpps, 
evam symbolizes the faith of the believer in the words of the Buddha that he has heard. Some manuals of Buddhism have 
a tendency to present Buddhism as a rationalistic system, a simple appeal to reason (E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903, p. 
54; Pischel, Leben, p. 54). But Buddhism is also adherence to the word of the Buddha and faith plays an important, 
although secondary, réle in the discipline of salvation (Kern, Histoire, I, p. 1; Manual, p. 50; Lav., Opinions, p. 132-139; 
Oltramare, Théosophie, p.341-342; B.M. Barua, Faith in Buddhism, BS, XII, p. 329-349). 

142 Faith is often compared to a boat: saddhaya tarati ogham (Suttanipata, v. 184; Samyutta, I, p. 214; Sanskrit 
Udanavarga, p. 113). The Siksasamucchaya, p. 62, speaks about the ship of faith (sraddhdndva) on which one embarks to 


go the treasure island (ratnadvipa). 
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2. Furthermore, the Buddha's doctrine is profound (gambhira) and distant; it requires a Buddha to 
understand it. Without being a Buddha, the believer can enter into the Buddha's doctrine by the power of 
faith (sraddhabala). Thus, Fan t'ien wang (Brahmadevaraja) invited the Buddha to turn the wheel of the 
doctrine (dharmacakra). 143 He invited him with this stanza: 


In Jambudvipa, at one time, there appeared 
Many impure doctrines. 


Open the gate of immortality, 


Preach the pure path. 144 


The Buddha replied with this stanza: 
My doctrine is very difficult to grasp, 


It is able to cut through the fetters. 


143 We have several versions of the invitation (ayacana) of Brahma) to the Buddha. - In Pali: Vinaya, I, p. 5-7 (tr. Rh. 
D.-Oldenberg, I, p. 84-88). Digha, I], p. 36-39 (tr, Rh,D., I, p. 29-33); Majjhima, I, p. 167-169 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 118- 
120); Samyutta, I, p. 136-138 (tr. Geiger, I, p. 213-217; Rh.D.-Woodward, I, p. 171-174). - In Sanskrit: Mahavastu, LI, p. 
314-319; Lalitavistara, p. 392-402 (tr. Foucaux, p. 326-334). - In Chinese: Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 1)., k. 1, p. 8b-c; Tseng 
yi a han, T 125, k. 10, p. 593a-b; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 15, p. 103c-104a; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 32, p. 786c-787a; 
Ken pen chouo...p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 6, p. 126b; P'ou yao king, T 186, k. 7, p. 528; Fang kouang ta tchouang yen 
king, T 187, k. 10, p. 602-605; Kouo k'iu hien tsai yin kouo king, T 189, k. 3, p. 642c-643a; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, 
k. 33, p. 803-807 (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 241-244); Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 7, p. 952c-953a. - In 
Tibetan, see Rockhill, Life, P. 35; Feer, Extraits, p. 14-16. 

These various versions show great divergence both as to the number of stanzas exchanged between the Buddha and 
Brahma and the very meaning of the words pronounced. One gets the impression that the compilers and the translators 
only partially understood the meaning of the documents they used 

144 Vinaya, I, p. 5; Majjhima, I, p. 168; Samyutta, I, p. 137: paturahosi Magadhesu.... vimalenanubuddham 

Mahavastu HI, p. 317: pradurahosi samalehi....vimalanubuddham 

Lalitavistara, p. 398: vado babhiiva....vimalena buddham 

By replacing Magadhesu by Jambudvipa, the Mpps seems to have wanted to handle the Magadhan pride with care. The 
same preoccupation may be noticed in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1450, k. 3, p. 126b: "Finally, now there has 
appeared in Magadha an extraordinary (adbhiita) and pure (suddha) doctrine. May the one who has the knowledge of the 
dharmas open the gates of the immortal." - In T 191, k. 7, p. 953a, Brahma invites the Buddha to preach, not only because 
Magadha is the land of impure doctrines but because at one time unsoiled doctrines were taught there. "In Magadha in the 
past there appeared some stainless doctrines. Open wide the gates of the immortal, spread the doctrine and save beings." 
The difference between texts is probably due to an old rivalry between Rajagrha, capital of Magadha, and Benares, where 
all the Buddhas have preached their first sermon (cf. the samatimsavidha dhammata of the Buddhas in Malalasekera, II, 
p. 296). In the Lalitavistara, p. 402, the Buddha explains why he chose Benares in preference to other cities to give his 


first sermon: "I remember the ninety-one thousands of kotis of Buddhas who once tured the peerless wheel in this most 
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Those whose minds are attached to the desire of the triple world (tribhavatrsna) 


Are unable to understand it.!45 


Brahmadevaraja said to the Buddha: "O Venerable One (bhadanta), in the universe (/okadhatu), 
knowledge is of superior, middling or inferior category. People of sensitive and upright mind can easily 
obtain salvation. If these people do not hear the doctrine preached, they fall into grave difficulties. It is like 
the lotus (utpala) in the water: some are born, some ripen, some remain within the water without 
emerging. !46 If they do not have sunlight (suryaprabha), they do not [63b] expand (vikasanti). The 
Buddha is like [the sunlight]: sent forth by his great loving kindness and great compassion 
(mahamaitrikaruna), that he might have pity for beings and preach the doctrine." The Buddha recalled the 
qualities (dharma) of the buddhas of the three times (tryadvan), past (atita), future (anadgata) and present 
(pratyutpanna), all of whom preached the doctrine in order to save beings: "I too", said he, "must do the 
same." After having had this thought (manasikara), he accepted Brahmadevaraja's and the other gods' 


invitation (adhyesana) and preached the doctrine. The Bhagavat replied with this stanza: 
Now I open the gate to the immortal. 
The faithful shall obtain joy. 
I preach the wonderful doctrine to men, 


I do not preach in order to harm anyone. 147 


beautiful of all forests (Mrgadava in Benares). Because of that, I shall turn the peerless wheel in this most beautiful of all 
forests." 

145 Vinaya, I, p. 5; Digha, II, p. 38; Majjhima, I, p. 168; Samyutta, I, p. 136: kicchena me adhigatam.... tamokkhandhena 
avata 

Mahavastu, III, p. 314: pratisrotagaminam margam.... grasita narah. 

Pratisrotam and anusrotam should probably be corrected to pratisrotam, 'going upstream', and anusrotam, ‘going 
downstream’. 

Lalitavistara, p. 397: pratisrotagami margo gambhiro.... tasmat prakasitum. 

146 The exact extent of the comparison between the three categories of knowledge and the stages of maturity of the lotus 
appears more clearly in other texts: 

A. Vinaya, I, p. 6; Digha, II, p. 38; Majjhima, I, p. 169; Samyutta, I, p. 138: addasa kho bhagav ...... anupalittani udakena. 
B. Mahavastu, III, p. 317-318: atha khalu bhagavan.... lokam abhivilokayanto adraksit. 

C. Lalitavistara, p. 399-400: atha khalu tathagatah.... sattvams trisu rasisu vyavasthitan. 

147 This stanza has always taxed the skill of translators, old and modern. It shows important differences in the Sanskrit 
and the Pali texts. 

A. Vinaya, I, p. 7; Digha, II, p. 39; Majjhima, I, p. 169; Samyutta, I, p. 138: aparuta tesam amatassa.... manujesu Brahme 
Pamuncantu saddham may mean either 'that they may reject faith' or 'that they may have faith'; vihimsasanni is unclear, it 
may be translated as 'fearing injury', without knowing whether the Buddha feared lest he be the doer or the victim of this 


injury. 
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H. Oldenberg, in 1881, in his Vinaya Texts, I, p. 88, has translated: "Wide opened is the door of the Immortal to all who 
have ears to hear; let them send forth faith to meet it. The Dhamma sweet and good I spake not, Brahma, despairing of the 
weary task, to men." He remains faithful to this translation in his Reden des Buddha, Minchen, 1922, p. 41: "Der 
Ewigkeit Tor, es sei jedem aufgetan der Ohren hat. Mag sich dann Glaube regen! Vergebliche Miihe zu meiden hab'ich 
das edle Wort moch nicht der Welt verkuundet." - R.O. Franke, Die Suttanipata-Gathas, ZDMH, LXII, 1909, p. 7, 
comparing this stanza of the Itivuttaka, v. 84, also translates pamuricantu saddham as "mégen zum Glauben gelangen." 
Buddhaghosa, in his commentaries on the Nikayas (Sumangala, II, p. 471; Papajfica, II, p. 181; Sarattha, I, p. 203) 
interprets the stanza differently: Apdruta ti, vivatd... nesam sankappan ti. - 

All recent translators side with Buddhaghosa's interpretation: T.W. Rhys-Davids, Digha tr., II, p. 33: "Open for them the 
portals to the Undying. Let those that hear renounce their empty faith! Ware of the fret, I uttered not, O Brahma, Religion 
good and excellent 'mong men." C. Rhys-Davids, Kindred Sayings, I, p. 174: "Open for them the doors stand to 
Ambrosia. Let those that hear renounce the faith they hold. Foreseeing hurt I have not preached, Brahma, the Norm 
sublime and excellent for men." W. Geiger, Samyutta, I, p. 216-217: "Aufgeschlossen sind die Tore der Imsterblichkeit 
fiir die, die da héren. Aufgegeben sollen sie ihren Glauben, Verletzung vermutend habe ich nicht ausgesprochen die mir 
vertraute Wahrheit unter den Menschen, o Brahman." The interpretation of Buddhaghosa followed by the modern 
translators may be based on the version of the Mahasasaka Mahavastu and Vinaya. Mahavastu, III, p. 319, gives 
somewhat the commentary of the Pali stanza: apdvritam me amritasya.... magadesu pirvam. 

By correcting praguno to apraguno (‘praguno) in the fourth pada, my [Lamotte] translation is: "I have opened the door of 
the immortal, O Brahma! Those who wish to hear the Bhagavat reject their pernicious belief. At one time among the 
Magadhans there was a pernicious, inferior, impure doctrine." 

The idea is the same in the Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1421, k. 15, p. 104a: "Previously, fearing useless fatigue (cf. the Pali 
vihimsasanni), 1 did not preach the profound meaning. Now I shall open [the gates] of the immortal. All should listen." 

If these texts are compared, the meaning of the stanza becomes clear: Previously the Buddha did not preach the doctrine 
for fear of useless fatigue, but yielding to Brahma's invitation, he is going to open the gates of the immortal, and all his 
listeners should renounce their old beliefs, impure beliefs current in Magadha. 

B. But apart from this tradition, which I [Lamotte] would readily call the Pali tradition, there exists another tradition 
which gives a completely different meaning to the stanza: the Buddha announces that he is going to open the gates of the 
immortal; the faithful (sraddhavatah and not srotravantah) will profit from his teaching; this teaching will avoid doing 
harm to others (different interpretation of the Pali vihimsasanni). This tradition is represented by a whole series of 
Chinese texts, among which is the Mpps: 

Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 10, p. 593b: "The god Brahma came to encourage the Tathagata to open the gates of the 
immortal. The listeners having sincere faith will understand the profound Dharma. As at the summit of a high mountain, 
all kinds of beings are found. I, who possess this Dharma, will climb up to the temple (?. sic) and will manifest the 
Dharma-eye." 

- Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T 1428, k. 32, p. 787b: "Brahma, I say unto you: I am going to open the gates of the immortal. 
The listeners will receive it with faith. It is not to molest [beings] that I preach, O Brahma, the marvelous doctrine 
obtained by the Muni." - Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1450, k. 6, p. 126c: "To those who listen to the Dharma with joy, I 
will open the gates of the immortal. If it were in order to blame and look down on men, O Brahma, I would never preach." 
C. Of somewhat confused origin, the Lalitavistara, p. 400, seems to be a contamination of the two traditions: apdavritas 
tesam amritasya.... dharmam magadhesu sattvah. "The gates of the immortal, O Brahma, are open for those who always 


have ears; they enter, those believers who do not think of harm; they listen to the Dharma, the beings of Magadha. 
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In this stanza, the Buddha does not say that it is the generous person (dayaka) who will obtain joy, or the 
person with knowledge (bahusruta), morality (sila), patience (Asanti), energy (virya), dhyana, or wisdom 
(prajna). The Buddha is speaking only of the faithful. His intention is the following: My supreme 
(parama) profound (gambhira) doctrine is subtle (siuksma), immense (apramdna), incalculable 
(asamkhyeya), inconceivable (acintya), immoveable (acala), without support (andsraya), without 
attachment (nirdsanga) and without perceived object (anadlambana). But it is not true that the omniscient 
one (sarvajna) is unable to explain it. That is why, in the Buddha's doctrine, the power of faith is 
primordial. It is by faith that one enters into it and not by generosity (dana), discipline (sila), patience 


(ksanti), energy (virya), dhyana or wisdom (prajna). Thus some stanzas say: 
In this world, the mind of beings is changeable. 
They love the rewards of merit, 
But they dread meritorious action. 


They seek existence and avoid destruction. 


First they listen to doctrines [drawing their inspiration] from wrong views. 
Their mind becomes attached to it and they penetrate it deeply. 
My doctrine is very profound. 


Without faith how can it be understood? 


Thus the great disciples T7 p'o ta (Devadatta),!48 Kiu kia li (Kokalika)!49 etc., not having faith in the 
Dharma, fell into the evil destinies (durgati). These men had no faith in the Buddha's doctrine and were 
unable to discover it by their own wisdom (prajna). Why? Because the Buddha's doctrine is profound 


(gambhira). Thus Brahmadevaraja uttered this stanza to Kokalika: 
You want to measure the incommensurable doctrine. 
The wise man has nothing to measure. 


He who wants to measure the incommensurable doctrine 


148 Devadatta, cousin and enemy of the Buddha. For the genealogy of this well-known individual, see below, k. 3, p.83c. 
149 Kokalika (Kokaliya) , son of a brahmin and ardent supporter of Devadatta (Vinaya, III, p. 174) allowed himself to be 
involved by the latter in a plot against the Buddha (Vinaya, II, p. 196, III, p. 171; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 25, p. 164). He 
appears in several Jatakas (see Watters, Travels, I, p. 392; Malalasekera, I, p. 673). - Rightly or wrongly, Buddhaghosa 
(Suttanipata, Comm., II, p. 473; Sarattha, I, p. 216), distinguishes him from a Ctla Kokalika, originally from Kokali, who 
was thrown into the Padmaniraya for having criticized Sariputra and Maudgalyayana (below, k. 13, p. 157b-c; Tsa a han, 
T 99 (no. 1278), k. 48, p. 351b; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 37, p. 265b-c; Tsa pao tsang king, T 203 (no. 28), k. 3, p. 461a-b; 
Samyutta, I, p. 149; Anguttara, V, p. 171; Suttanipata, III, 10; Jataka, IV, p. 242 sq.). For the Mpps, these two individuals 


are apparently one and the same. 
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Is nothing but a dull worldling. 150 


3. Another meaning of Evam. - The person whose mind in animated by correct faith can understand the 


doctrine. Otherwise, he understands nothing. A stanza says: 
The listener of pure and clear attention 
Attentively (ekacitta) follows the discussions. 
Leaping for joy, he hears the doctrine, his mind full of joy: 
That is the sort of person to whom it should be preached. 


4. Furthermore, the word Evam occurs at the beginning of Buddhist texts. Present happiness 
(thalokasukha), future happiness (amutrasukha), the happiness of nirvana (nirvanasukha), all happiness 


has its roots (mila) in very powerful faith. 


[63c] 5. Furthermore, all religious heretics (tirthikaparivrajaka) imagine that their own doctrine is subtle 
(suksma) and absolutely pure (paramasuddha). These people exalt the doctrine that they practice and 
denigrate (nindanti) that of others. That is why, here below, they quarrel and argue; after death, they fall 


into hell (naraka) and suffer immense pain of all kinds. A stanza says: 
Attached to their own doctrine, 
They blame that of other people. 
Even by observing moral conduct (silacarya) 
They do not escape from the torment of hell. 


In the Buddha's doctrine, all attachment (sarga), all false views (mithyadrsti), all pride of self (asmimana), 
is abandoned and cut; one becomes detached from them. Thus the Fa yu king (Kolopamasitra) says: "If 
you have understood the sermon on the comparison with the raft (kolopama dharmaparyaya), you must 
abandon the holy Dharma and, a /ortiori, adharma."!5! The Buddha himself is not attached to the 
Prajfiiaparamita, why then would he be attached to other doctrines? That is why Buddhist texts begin with 
the word Evam. The intention of the Buddha is as follows: My disciples will not love the doctrine, will not 
become attached to the doctrine, will not have factions (parapaksa). They will seek only freedom from 


suffering (duhkhaksaya), deliverance (vimukti), the nature of dharmas free of empty discussions 


150 Samyutta, I, p. 148: appameyyam paminanto.... mafifie puthujjanam. 

Chinese version in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1193), k. 44, p. 323b-c; T 100 (no. 106), k. 5, p. 411b-c. - The Mpps will cite 
another stanza later, k. 13, p. 157b-c. 

151 Majjhima, I, p. 135: kullupamam vo bhikkhave Gjanantehi.... pag eva adhamma; Vajracchedika, p. 23: kolopamam 
dharmaparyayam.... prag evadharmah; Lankavatara, p. 17; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 200), k. 54, p. 764b-c; P'i p'o cha, T 
1545, k. 97, p. 513b. - The Buddhist doctrine is often compared to a raft which must be abandoned when one has crossed 
over the river of transmigration: Suttanipata, v. 21; Kosa, I, p.13;, VIII, p. 186; Siddhi, p. 616; Pafjyika, p. 413; Lav. 
Madhyamaka, p. 31-32; Hobogirin, Batsuyu, p. 62. 
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(nisprapanca dharmalaksana). Thus in the A ta p’o kit king (Arthavargitasttra), Mo kien tii nan 
(Makandika) spoke this stanza:!52 


To defined (viniscita) dharmas 
Various notions are wrongly applied. 
Rejecting inner and outer 
How will the Path be attained? 
The Buddha replied: 
It is not by view (drsfi), tradition (sruti), knowledge (jidana) 
Or morality (sila) that it is attained. 
It is not by absence of view, tradition, etc., 
Nor by absence of morality that it is attained. 
[64a] 
It is by abandoning all this chatter, 
By also rejecting the 'me' and the 'mine' (@tmdatmiya), 
By not grasping any real nature (dharmalaksana), 
That the Path can be attained. 
Makandika said: 
If it is not by view, tradition, etc., 


Nor by morality that it is attained, 


152 For Arthavargtya, see above, p. , n. 2. 
The stanzas cited here are extracted from the Maganditasutta, Suttanipata, IV, 9, v. 838-841; Yi tsou king, T 198 (no. 9), 
k. 1, p. 180. The Pali text shows some differences. 

838. vinicchaya yani pakappitani.... paveditam tam (iti Magandiyo) 

839. na ditthiva na sutiyd.... anissdya bhavam na jappe. (iti Bhagava) 

840. no ce kira dittiya na.... eke paccenti suddhim (iti Magandiyo) 

841. dittisu nissaya anupucchamano.... momuhato dahasi. (iti Bhagava) 
- For the name Magandiya, Makandika in Sanskrit, see S. Lévi, Langue precanonique du Bouddhisme, JA, 1912, p. 498. - 
This person had the presumption to offer his daughter Magandiya or Anupama in marriage to the Buddha. Cf. Suttanipata 
Comm., H, p. 542 seq.; Dhammapadattha, III, p. 193-195 (tr. Burlingame, II, p. 31-33); Sanskrit fragment from East 
Turkestan described by F.R Hoernle, JRAS, 1916, p. 709 seq.; Divyavadana, chap. 36, p. 515-529: Ken pen chouo... p'i 
nai ye, T 1442, k. 47, p. 886a-19-887. - This individual is probably identical with the brahmacarin Makandika, founder of 
a sect which will be dealt with below, k. 3, p. 82b. - On the other hand, according to Buddhaghosa (Papajica, III, p. 209), 
the Magandiya who appears in the Magandiyasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 501-513 (= Tchong a han, T 26, k. 38, p. 670- 
673) and in Milinda, p. 313, was the nephew of the preceding Magandiya. 
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If it is not by absence of view, tradition, etc., 

Nor by absence of morality that it is attained, 

Then according to my reasoning, 

It is by observing a doctrine of silence that the Path is attained. 
The Buddha replied: 

You are depending on wrong views. 

I am aware that you are deluded about the Path. 

You have not seen the deceptive notion, 

Consequently you will be silent. 


6. Furthermore, to say: "My doctrine is true (satya), the other doctrines are deceptive (mrsavada); my 
doctrine is absolute (parama), the others are wrong (abhita)": such is the origin of quarrels (vivadamila). 
Here the term Evam designates a doctrine free of quarreling: listening to the words of others, it declares: 


"This man is not wrong." That is why the Buddhist siitras begin with Evam. 


The meaning of Evam has been explained in brief (samasatah). 


MAYA 


Let us now speak about the word Maya. 153 
Question. - In the Buddha's doctrine, it is said that all dharmas are empty (siinya) and without a substantial 
self (andtmaka). 154 Why do the Buddhist stitras begin with the words: "Thus have / heard"? 


Answer. - 1. Although the disciples of the Buddha understood the non-existence of self (anadtman), they 
conform to current usage (samvrtidharma) and speak of a self (G@tman). But this atman is not a true atman. 
Thus there is nothing ridiculous in exchanging copper coins (tamrakarsapana) for gold coins 
(suvarnakarsapana). Why? Because the rules of commerce (krayavikrayadharma) demand it. It is the 
same when we speak of atman. In a system [that sets up the thesis of] the anatman, we can talk about the 
atman; by conforming to current usage (/okasamvrti), we do not incur any blame. Thus a stanza of the T’ien 


wen king (Devapariprechasitra) says: 


153 Maya in the expression evam maya srutam corresponds to me in the Pali phrase evam me sutam. Me is the enclitic 
form of the personal pronoun of the first person singular; it replaces the genitive, dative or instrumental singular. 
Buddhaghosa, in his commentaries on the Nikaya (Sumangala, I, p. 28; Papajica, I, p. 4; Sarattha, I, p. 6; Manoratha, I, p. 
6). explains that me, in the phrase evam me sutam, replaces both the instrumental and the dative: idha pana mayéa sutan ti 
ca sutan ti ca atthadvayam yujjati. Continuing his explanation, he comments that me designates the 'me' (atta), the 
individual (puggala), the person endowed with auditory consciousness (sotavifndanasamangi-puggala). 

134 sarve dharma anatmanah, in Pali sabbe dhamma anatta, i.e., according to the explanation of the Kosavyakhya: na 
caita Gtmasvabhavah na caitesu Gtma vidyata iti anatmanah. This phrase is found in, e.g., Samyutta, II, p. 133; IV, p. 
28, 401; Vinaya, V, p. 86; Sttralamkara, XVII, 101, p. 158; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 262), k. 10, p. 66b16, etc. 
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If he is an arhat bhiksu 
Whose impurities have been destroyed, 
And who is in his very last existence, 
Can he say: It is I? 

The Buddha replies: 
An arhat bhiksu 
Whose impurities have been destroyed 
And who is in his very last existence 
Can say: It is y.155 


In current usage (Jokadharma), we speak of the atman, but not from the absolute (paramartha), true point 
of view, for all dharmas are empty (siinya) and devoid of substantial self (andtmaka). In current usage 


there is nothing wrong in speaking of atman. 


2. Furthermore, current language (lokabhilapa) has three roots (miila): (1) wrong views (mithydadrsti), (2) 
pride (mana), (3) convention (samketa). The first two are [64b] impure (asubha), the third is pure (subha). 
In all worldly people (prthagjana), the three types of language, wrong views, pride and convention, exist. 
In the Saiksas on the path of seeing (darsanamarga), there are two types of language, that of pride and that 
of convention. In the aryas, only the conventional language exists. Without inwardly condemning the true 
doctrine (saddharma), they imitate ordinary people and borrow their language. Rejecting the wrong views 
of the world (lokamithyasdrsti), they conform to usage (samvrti) and avoid quarrels (vivada); thus they 
reject the other two impure roots of language. By conforming to the world, they use only one kind of 
language, i.e., conventional language. The Buddha's disciples who speak about the atman, by conforming 


to usage, are not committing a fault. 


3. Furthermore, the objection may be made to people who cling (abhinivista) to the doctrine of atman and 
who claim that it is true and the rest is false (etad eva satyam moham anyat) in this way: "If, according to 
you, all dharmas are truly without substantial self (anadtmaka), how can you say: 'Thus have J heard’?" But 
here the disciples of the Buddha do not cling to emptiness (siya) and the non-existence (@kimcanya) of all 
dharmas. Neither do they cling to the real nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, nor a fortiori to the doctrine 
of anatman. That is why they cannot be reproached or asked why they speak of self. Thus, in the Tching 


louen (Madhyamakasastra), some stanzas!56 say: 


155 Sutta, entitled Araham, of the Samyutta, I, p. 14; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 581), k 22, p. 154b-c; T 100 (no. 166), k. 9, p. 
435c: yo hoti bhikkhu araham.... pi so vadeyya (iti devata). yo hoti bhikkhu katavi.... 

voharamattena so vohareyya (iti Bhagava). 

Buddhaghosa interprets this sutta in the same way in the Sarattha, I, p. 51. 

156 Of the three stanzas cited here, I [Lamotte] have been able to find only the first in Madhyamakakarika, XIII, 7; Madh. 
vrtti, p. 245; the Chinese versions of the Madhyamakasastra: Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 2, p. 18c; Pan jo teng louen che, T 
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If there were something non-empty, 
There should be something empty; 
But if the non-empty does not exist, 


How would the empty exist?. 157 


The fool (bala) who sees the non-empty 


Then sees the empty as well. 


Not having positive views (drsti) or negative views (adrsti) 


Is truly ‘nirvana’. 


Non-duality (advaya), the gates of security (vogaksema),!5 8 


The destruction of wrong views, 


The domain surveyed by the Buddhas, 
That is the ‘doctrine of anatman’. 


The meaning of Maya has been explained in brief (samasatah). 


SRUTAM 


Let us now speak about the word Srutam. 159 


1566, k. 8, p. 91b. It is possible that the author of the Mpps had at his disposal an augmented edition of the 
Madhyamakasastra. 

157 Madh. vritti, p. 245: See Candrakirti's commentary in the same place and Grousset, Philosophies indiennes, I, p. 237. 
138 The Chinese characters Ngan yin (170 and 14) or Ngan wen (115 and 14) render the Sanskrit word yogaksema (cf. 
Rosenberg, Vocabulary, p. 139). In Tibetan it is always translated as grub pa dan bde ba, ‘perfection-happiness'. 
According to Buddhaghosa (Sarattha, I, p. 255; II, p. 164) yogakkhema is catiihi yogehi khemam, the fact of being free 
from the four yogas (kama-, bhava-, ditthi- and avijjayoga), a synonym for nibbana or sainthood (arahatta). This 
expression which has already occurred in the Vedas is frequent in Buddhist texts. See references in Rhys Davids-Stede, 
s.v., and Samgraha, notes and references, p. 4). The translators render it as 'security' (Lévi), 'safety (C. Rhys Davids), 
‘innere Frieden' (Weller). See R.B.A. Ray, Yogaksema, BSOS, VII, 1934, p. 133-136 and H. Jacobi, Trimsikavijniapti des 
Vasubandhu, Stuttgart, 1932, p. 54. 

159 Ty his commentaries on the Nikayas (Sumangala, I, p. 28; Papafica, I, p. 4-5; Sarattha, I, p. 6; Manoratha, I, p. 7), 
Buddhaghosa enumerates all the possible meanings of sutam; but, he adds, in the expression evam me sutam, sutam 
designates a perception relating to the auricular orifice (sotadvardnusarena upadharanam)..., it indicates the perception 
(gahana), the activity of the individual (puggalakicca) and, by extension, the thing (dhamma), the perceived object 


(visaya). According to him, the phrase evam me sutam means: By me, an individual endowed with auditory 
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Question. - What does the word srutam signify? Does it mean by means of the ear-organ (srotrendriya), or 
by means of the auditory consciousness (srotravijnana), or by means of the mental consciousness 
(manovijiana)? 160 If it is the ear-organ that hears, [the objection will be made] that, being without 
intellect (avabodha), the ear-organ cannot hear. - If it is the auditory consciousness that hears, [the 
objection will be made] that, lasting but a moment (ekaksanika), the auditory consciousness is incapable of 
concept (vikalpa) and cannot hear.!61 - Tf it is the mental consciousness that hears, [the objection will be 
made] that the mental consciousness, in turn, cannot hear. Why? The first five consciousnesses [visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactile consciousnesses] recognize the five gross (sthila) objects, [i.e., 
color, sound, odor, taste and tangible]; it is only afterwards that the mental consciousness recognizes 
(vijanati). 162 The mental consciousness is unable to cognize the five gross objects actually present 
(pratyutpanna); it cognizes only those that are past (atita) or future (anagata).163 If the mental 
consciousness could cognize the five gross objects actually present, blind people (andha) and deaf people 
(badhira) could cognize colors (rupa) and sounds (sabda). Why? Because their mental consciousness is 


not destroyed. 


Answer. - Neither the ear-organ (srotrendriya), nor the auditory consciousness (srotravijidna), nor the 
mental consciousness (manovijidna) are able to hear sounds. The coming together of many causes and 


conditions (hetuprayayasamnipata) is necessary to be able to hear sounds. It cannot be said that one single 


consciousness, this was heard by virtue of a consciousness commonly called auditory activity (mayd savanakicca 
vinfidnasamangind puggalena vinndnavasena laddhasavanakiccavoharena sutam). 

160 Th order to understand the discussion that follows, it is necessary to recall the division of the elements into eighteen 
dhdtus: 1) the six organs (indriya): eye, ear, nose, tongue, touch, mind; 

2) the six objects (visaya): color, sound, odor, taste, tangible, non-perceptible object (dharma); 

3) the six consciousnesses (vijfdna): visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactile and mental consciousness. - This 


division is found in all the manuals, e.g., Stcherbatsky, Central Conception, p. 97: 


Six indriyas Six visayas Six vijndnas 

1. caksus 7. ripa 13. caksurvijnana 
2. Srotra 8. sabda 14. srotravijnana 
3. ghrana 9. gandha 15. ghranavijnana 

4. jihva 10. rasa 16. jihvavijnana 
5. kaya 11. sprastavya 17. kayavijnana 
6. manas 12. dharma 18. manovijfidna 


161 According to the Vaibhasikas, the first five vijfianas - therefore, the auditory consciousness - possess 
svabhavavikalpa (vikalpa by definition, 1.e., vitarka), but do not permit the vikalpa consisting of examination (niripana) 
nor the vikalpa consisting of memory (anusmarana); that is why it is said that they are without vikalpa, just as it is said 
about a horse that has only one foot that it has no feet. Kosa, I, p. 60-61. 

162 The mental consciousness (manovijndna) always follows the manas which serves it as support (Gsraya) and organ 
(indriya). This manas is that one of the six consciousnesses (vijfidna) that has just gone past (sannadm anantaratitam 
vijndanam yad dhi tan manah, Koa, I, p. 31). This is the canonical doctrine formulated by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas. 
For other theories, see Samgraha, Notes and References, p. 5F. 

163 According to Kosa, I, p. 44, 94, the object of the first five consciousnesses is simultaneous with them, the object of 


the sixth consciousness is earlier, or simultaneous, or later than it; in other words, it is past, present or future. 
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dharma hears sounds. Why? The ear-organ, lacking intellect (avabodha), cannot hear sounds; the [64c] 
consciousnesses, both auditory consciousness as well as mental [consciousness], being non-material 
(arupin), offering no resistance (apratigha) and outside of space (adesastha),| 64 are not able to hear 
sounds. Sound (sabda) itself, lacking intellect (avabodha) and lacking the organ (indriya), cannot hear 
sounds. But if the ear-organ (srotrendriya) is intact, when the sound reaches the auditory field and when 
the manas wants to hear, the coming together of the object [ie., sound] and the manas 
(sthilamanahsamnipdta) determines the arising of an auditory consciousness (Srotravijfana).65 
Following this auditory consciousness, there arises a mental consciousness (manovijndana) that can analyze 
(vikalpana) all types of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and succeeds in hearing sounds.!66 This is 
why the objection cannot be made: "Who hears sound?" In the Buddha's doctrine no dharma is agent 


(karaka), perceiver (drastri) or cognizer (jfdnin). Some stanzas say: 
If there is an action (karman), there are also fruits (phala). 
The non-existence of the agent (Aaraka), of the action and of the fruit 
Is the absolute (parama) and profound (gambhira) law 


That the Buddha was able to discover.!67 


There is emptiness (suinya) but not annihilation (uccheda), 
Continuity (prabandha), but not eternity (sasvata), }68 


Sin (Gpatti) and merit (punya), and not destruction (vipranasa): 


164 The vijnana is ariipin, adesastha, sendriyakakadyasraya, Kosa, III, p. 135. It is in contrast to the organs and objects 
that constitute the rupaskandha. See Kosa, I, p. 27. 

165 With some modifications, this is the canonical theory on the origin of the consciousness: "By virtue of the ear and 
sound, the auditory consciousness is produced; the coming together of the three is contact" (sotafica paticca sadde ca 
uppajjati sotavinndnam, tinnam sangati phasso. Samyutta, I, p. 72; IV, p. 68, 86, etc.). - On the problem of contact 
(sparsa), see Kosa, HI, p. 95-101. 

166 Equipped with the vikalpas of examination (nirupand) and memory (anusmarana), the mental consciousness, by 
itself, has a clear notion (samjnd) of the object. The other consciousnesses have only a very vague notion. The visual 
consciousness cognizes blue (nilam janati), but does not know "It is blue" (no tu nilam iti). In the same way, the auditory 
consciousness is insufficient to identify a sound; it must be complemented by a mental consciousness. See Kosa, I, p. 28, 
n. 1, on this subject. 

167 This stanza is quite in the Madhyamaka spirit. Cf. Madh, vrtti, p. 328-329: na pratyayasamut-pannam 
napratyayasamutthitam.... kuta eva bhavisyati. "Since action is neither produced by virtue of conditions nor non-produced 
for the same reason, the agent itself does not exist either. - If the action does not exist, how would the agent and the fruit 
of the action exist? There not being any fruit, how would the enjoyer of the fruit exist?" 

168 The views of eternity and annihilation (Sasvatocchedadrsti) are two extreme views (antadvaya) to be avoided 
carefully. Cf. Samyutta, H, p. 17; IU, p. 135; Madh. vrtti, p. 269; Madh. avatara, p. 22: Mahavastu, III, p. 448; P. Vaidya, 
Etudes sur Aryadeva, Paris, 1923, p. 35-37; Dutt, Mahayana, p. 46, 54; Lav., Madhyamaka, p. 10. 
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Such is the law which the Buddha preaches. 


The meaning of Srutam has been explained in brief (samdsatah). 


EKASMIN 


Let us now speak about Ekasmin. 


Question. - In the Buddhist doctrine, the dharmas, number (samkhya), time (kala), etc., do not exist, 
because they are not included (samgrhita) in the list of aggregates (skandha), bases of consciousness 


(ayatana) and elements (dhatu) [set up by Buddhists]. 169 Then why is it said: 'at time' (ekasmin samaye)? 


Answer. - According to current usage (/okasamvrti), there is 'a' time. It is not wrong [to express oneself in 
that way]. If a piece of carved wood represents the image of a deity (devapratima) and by thinking of this 
deity, one pays homage to it (vandana), that is not wrong. ! 70 In the same way, when we speak of 'a' time, 
it is not wrong; even though this time does not really exist, it is in conformity with usage (samvrti) that we 


speak of 'a' time. 


Question. - It is impossible that there is not 'a time’. 1. The Buddha himself said: "When 'a' man appears in 
the world, many men obtain joy. Who is this man? It is the Buddha Bhagavat.!71 Furthermore, the Buddha 


spoke this stanza: 
[65a]My conduct (carya) has no master (acarya). 
My resolve (chanda) is one and peerless. 
By observing a single practice, I have become Buddha. 
By myself (svatah), I have penetrated the noble Path (aryvamarga). 172 


In the same way, the Buddha spoke about one-ness in many places. Therefore it must exist. 


169 The lists of five skandhas, twelve dyatanas and eighteen dhdtus. 

170 The cult of images is authorized by virtue of the same principles in ASokavadana (Przyluski, Asoka, p. 361-362), 
Sttralamkara (tr. Huber, p. 272) and Divyavadana, p. 363. 

171 Text cited above, n. 

172 Stanza pronounced by the Buddha when he met with the ajivika Upaka (or Upaga, Upagana). 

Vinaya, I,, p. 2a-b, 3c-d); Majjhima, I, p. 171: na me acariyo atthi.... ‘smi nibbuto. 

Mahavastu, III,p. 326: na me acaryo asti.... sambodhim uttamam. 

Sanskrit Udanavarga,p. 263: dcaryo me na vai.... sambodhim uttamam. 

Lalitavistara, p. 405: dcaryo na hi me kascit.... sitibhiito nirasravah. 

Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 14, p. 618c8-9: "I have no master; there is no-one like me. Alone I am the flawless Buddha. 
Having reached cool the nature, I am free of corruptions," 

Wou fen liu, T 1421, K. 13, p. 104a: " My conduct has no master; by myself, I have penetrated the noble Path." - Sseu fen 
liu, T 1428, k. 32, p. 787c: " By myself, I have attained awareness. From whom should I have learned it? I have had no 
teacher ." - Ken pen chouo..p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 6, p. 127a: "I do not derive my activity from any master. No-one is 


my equal... By myself I have found awareness; I do not depend on a teacher." 
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2. Furthermore, it is by association (samyoga) with the dharma 'one-ness' that a substance (dravya) is said 
to be ‘one’. If the dharma 'one-ness' did not truly exist, why does a single substance invoke the notion of 
one-ness, unity, and not of duality or three-ness? Why do two substances evoke the notion of duality and 
not of one-ness or of three-ness? Why do three substances evoke the notion of three-ness and not of duality 
or of one-ness? If numbers really did not exist, a single substance would be able to evoke the notion of 
two-ness, two substances would be able to evoke the notion of one-ness, and similarly for three, four, five, 
six, etc. That is why we know with certainty that a substance 'one' possesses the dharma 'one-ness' and that, 


by association (samyoga) with this dharma, this substance 'one' engenders the notion of one-ness. 
'y Vos g 


Answer. - There is a fault both in the case that one-ness is identical (eka) with substance (dravya) and in 


the case that one-ness is different (anya) from substance. 
Question. - If [one-ness and substance] are the same, what is the fault? 


Answer. - 1. If a vase (ghata) is synonymous with one-ness, in the way that Yin ¢7 /i (Indra) is synonymous 
with Che kia (Sakra), then wherever there is one-ness, there must be a vase, as everywhere where there is 
Indra, there must be Sakra. Henceforth all substances, cloth (pata), etc., will be vase and one-ness. Since 
the vase is one-ness, wherever there is one-ness, there must be vase, and not only vase, but also cloth, etc., 


because all of them being 'single' substance, they are not different (visesa). 


2. Furthermore, one-ness being a number-dharma (samkhyadharma), the vase also must be a number. Since 
the nature of the vase (ghatasvabhava) involves five attributes (dharma), one-ness also will involve five 
attributes. Since the vase is material (ripin) and offers resistance (sapratigha), one-ness also will be 
material and resistant. [However], wherever there is one-ness, there is no question of the vase. It is not 
necessary that the vase be one-ness, since to speak of one-ness is not to include the vase therein and to 


speak of the vase is not to include one-ness therein. 


3. Finally, if the vase and one-ness were not different, then to speak of one-ness, one would be talking 


about the vase, and to speak about the vase, one would be talking about one-ness. This would be confusing. 


Question. - If [one-ness and the vase] were identical, those would be the faults. But if they are different, 


where is the fault? 


Answer. - If one-ness were different from the vase, the vase would be that which is not one-ness [i.e., it 
would be multiple, aneka]. If the vase were different from one-ness, one-ness would be everything that is 
not the vase. If the vase, united with one-ness, is called 'one', why is one-ness, united with the vase, not 


called 'vase"? This is why we cannot say that the vase is different from one-ness. 


Question. - It is because it is united with the number 'one' that the vase is 'one'; but one-ness does not make 


the vase. 


Answer. - Numbers begin with one-ness: one-ness is different from the vase; that is why the vase is not 
one-ness. Since one-ness does not exist, plurality does not exist either. Why? Because one-ness precedes 
plurality. Thus the difference or the identity [between the vase and one-ness] cannot be established. In both 
cases, if we look for a dharma ‘oneness’, we cannot find it and since we cannot find it, [65b] how could it 


be included in the list of aggregates (skandha), elements (dhdatu) and bases of consciousness (Gyatana)? 
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Only so as to conform with current usage do the disciples of the Buddha speak of one-ness, but their minds 
do not truly cling (abhinivisate) to it; they know that the dharma 'number' (samkhyaddharma) has a 
conventional existence (samketasvabhdava). This is why, when the Buddhist texts talk about ‘a’ man (ekah 
pudgala), ‘a’ teacher (eka Gcaryah) ‘a’ time (ekah samayah), they do not fall into the error of wrong views 
(mithyaadrsti). 


We have explained in brief the meaning of Ekasmin. 


SAMAYE 


Let us now speak about Samaye. 


Question. - In India, there are two words to designate time, Kia lo (kala) and San mo ye (samaya). Why 


does the Buddha say samaya and not kala? 
Answer. - If he said kala, there would be uncertainty. 


Question. - For ease of elocution, he ought to have said 'kala', because 'kala' has only two syllables whereas 


‘samaya' has three and is harder to pronounce. 


Answer. - |. It is in order to avoid wrong views (mithydadrsti) that he said samaya and not kala. Indeed, 
some say that all beings in heaven and earth have kala as cause.!73 Thus some stanzas in the Che king 


(Kalasiitra) say: 
Time passes and beings ripen, 
Time passes and beings grow, 
Time can understand men, 


That is why time is cause.!74 


The universe is like the wheel of a chariot, 
Time revolves like the turning wheel, 
Man also is like the chariot wheel: 
Sometimes above, sometimes below. 


2. Furthermore, some say: "Even if all beings in heaven and on earth and all substances (dravya) are not 
created by time, nevertheless time is immutable (avyaya). That is why it truly exists. But as the dharma 
'time' is subtle (siiksma), it is invisible (adrsya) and unknowable (ajfieya). It is by its effects, flowers 


(puspa), fruits (phala), etc., that its existence may be known and its characteristics (Jaksana) may be seen, 


173 These are the Kalavadins, cf. Saddarsanasamuccaya, p. 10-11. 
174 Interesting variation of a well-known stanza (Bohtlingk, Ind. Spriiche, no. 1688; Madh. vrtti, p. 386; Saddarsana, p. 
11): kalah pacati bhiitani.... kalo hi duratikramah. 
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such as the past year or present year, long ago or recently, slowly or quickly. Although time is not seen, it 
is possible to know its existence; for it is by seeing the effect (phala) that one knows the existence of the 
cause (hetu). That is why a dharma 'time' exists, and as this dharma 'time' is immutable (avyaya), it is 


eternal (nitya)." 


Answer. - Present time (pratyutpanna) is like a ball of clay (mrnpinda), past time (atita) like the dust of the 
earth (prthivirajas) and future time (andgata) like the vase (ghata). Since time is eternal (nitya), the past 
does not make the future, for according to your texts, time is a single substance (ekadravya). This is why 
the past does not make the future or the present, for they are confused with the past. In the past there is no 


future. That is why there is no future or present. 175 


Question. - You accept that that the past [is comparable] to the dust of the earth. If there is a past, there 


must necessarily be a future. That is why the dharma 'time' must exist necessarily. 


Answer. - You have not understood what I have just said. The future is the vase; the past is the dust of the 
earth. The future does not make the past, because by [65c] falling into the characteristics (Jaksana) of the 
future, it becomes future and then why would it be called past? That is why the past does not exist. 


Question. - Why should time not exist? There must necessarily be a time. The present (pratyutpanna) has 
the characteristics (laksana) of the present, the past (atita) has the characteristics of the past, and the future 


(anagata) has the characteristics of the future. 


Answer. - If the three times each had their own characteristics (svalaksana), they would always be 'present' 
and there would be neither past nor future. If the future existed presently, it would not be called 'future' but 


indeed 'present'. That is why your thesis (vada) does not hold. 


Question. - The past and the future do not function with the nature of the present; the past functions with 
the nature of the past and the future with the nature of the future. That is why there is a [different] time for 


each nature separately (ekaika dharmalaksana). 


Answer. - If the past has 'passed', it loses the nature of the past; if the past has not 'passed’, it does not have 
the nature of the past. Why? Because its self-nature (svalaksana) is absent. It is the same for the future. 
That is why the dharma 'time' is not real. How could it produce the beings of heaven and earth, flowers 
(puspa), fruits (phala) and other substances (dravya)? [The Buddhist texts] do not speak about kala but 
about samaya in order to dispel wrong views of this kind. We speak metaphorically (prajnapti) about time 
with regard to birth (utpdda), the elements (dhdatu) and bases of consciousness (Gyatana), but there is no 
distinct time [existing as a separate substance]. Expressions such as 'region' (desa), 'time' (kala), 
'separation' (viyoga), ‘union' (samyoga), 'singleness' (ekatva), 'multiplicity' (ndndatva), 'length' (dirghatva), 


'smallness' (hrasvatva), etc., come from convention (namasamketa). Fools (bala) cling (abhinivisante) to 


175 On the controversy of time in scholastic Buddhism, see bibliography and documents gathered by L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Documents d'Abhidharma, MCB, V, 1936-37, p. 1-158; S. Schayer, Contributions to the problem of Time in 
Indian Philosophy, Cracow, 1938. - In the discussion that follows, the Mpps presents some points of contact with the 
kalapariksa of the Madhyamakasastra of Nagarjuna (Madh. vrtti, p. 382-389). 
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them and say that these are [66a] real dharmas (sadbhiita). That is why mundane conventional dharmas of 


purely nominal existence must be excluded. 


uestion. - If time does not exist, why is it permissible 'to eat at the proper time’ (k@labhojana) and 
y p prop ] 


forbidden 'to eat at the wrong time' (akalabhojana)?! 76 Those are common disciplines (sila)! 


Answer. - I have already spoken above about these worldly (/aukika) and conventional (samketika) 
dharmas: there is a time, but it is not a real dharma. You cannot object to that. Besides, the disciplines 
imposed by the Vinaya are true for the world without having the nature of an absolute, real dharma 
(paramasatyadharmalaksana), for the Gtman and the dharmas do not really exist (nopalobhyante). But in 
order to moderate the impatience of the community (samgha), in order to protect the Buddhist doctrine and 
ensure its longevity (cirasthiti), in order to regulate the disciples' rituals, the Bhagavats of the triple world 
have set up prohibitions (sila) the subject of which one should not question whether it is true (satya, bhiita) 
or conventional (ndmasamketa), what is associated (samyukta) or dissociated (viprayukta), what is a 
dharma with such and such a characteristic (/aksana) or without that characteristic. That is why no 


objection can be made there. 


Question. - When it is a question of ‘food at the improper time’ (akalabhojana), or 'medicine at the proper 
time' (ka@labhaisajya) or 'robes at the proper time' (k@/avastra), the word 'kala' is always used. Why not say 


‘samaya'? 


Answer. - Lay people (avadatavasana) do not understand the expression in the Vinaya; how then could the 
heretics (tirthika) understand it? They would take up wrong views (mithyddrsti). Everybody understands 
the expression 'samaya' in the other texts. Therefore by saying 'samaya’, they are prevented from producing 
wrong views. 'Samaya' is a contrived word, 'kala' likewise is a metaphorical expression (prajfiapti). 
Besides, in the Buddhist texts, the word 'samaya' is often used and rarely the word ‘kala’. 177 Since its use is 


rare, no objection can be made. 


The meaning of the five words Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye has thus been explained in brief 


(samasatah). 


176 For the restriction of eating at the wrong time (akdla-, vikalabhojana), i.e., after noon, see Samyutta,V, p. 470; 
Majjhima, I, p. 180, 268, 448; Anguttara, I, p. 212; II, p. 209; II, p. 216, 260, etc. 

177 Th his commentaries on the Nikayas (Sumangala, I, p. 31; Papafica, I, . 8; Sarattha, I, p. 9-10; Manoratha, I, p. 11), 
Buddhaghosa illustrates the use of samaya by many citations from the canonical texts, e.g., Digha, I, p. 205; II, p. 254; 
Majjhima, I, p. 438; I, p. 22; Samyutta, I, p. 187; IV, p. 205; Anguttara, I, p. 134; HI, p. 246; Vinaya, IV, p. 117. 


NOTE: The Pali and Sanskrit quotations have been abbreviated, only the beginning and ending phrases being cited. 
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CHAPTER III: GENERAL EXPLANATION OF EVAM 
MAYA SRUTA 


Now let us explain the expression Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye as a whole (samanyatah), 'Thus 


have I heard at one time’! 78 


Question - The Buddhas are omniscient (sarvajna); independent and without a teacher (Gcarya), they do 
not follow the teaching of others (paradesana), they do not adopt the doctrines of others (paradharma), 
they do not use borrowed systems (paramarga). They preach the Buddhadharma without having heard it 


from another. How can they say: "Thus have I heard (evam maya Orutam)?" 


[66b] Answer - 1. As you have said, the Buddha is omniscient, independent, without a teacher; he preaches 
the Dharma without having heard it from another. But the Buddhist doctrine is not the only utterance that 
has come from the mouth of the Buddha (buddhakanthokta); it is also all the truths (satya) and all the good 
words (subhdasita) propagated in the world (Joka). 179 skillful words (nipuna), well spoken (subasita) come 


178 Other old commentaries on this phrase have been noted by P. Demiéville, Les versions chimoises du Milindaparha, 
BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 52-57. 

179 The criterion of authenticity varies considerably among Buddhist scholars. The question of its variations has been 
posed by L. de La Vallée Poussin, Opinions, p. 138-145; Nirvana, p. 24. 

a. The traditional orthodox point of view is that of the pious Asoka in the edict of Bairat (Senart, Pivadasi, Il, p. 208; 
Hultsch, Asoka, p. 173; Smith, Asoka, p. 172): "All that the Blessed Buddha has said is well said." (e kechi bhamte 
bhagavata Budhena bhasite sarve se subhasite). 

As a result, in order to know if a doctrine or a text is the word of the Buddha, the translators of the canon say that it must 
be compared with the collections of Buddhist scriptures which alone are authoritative. 

A Pali stitra, dedicated to the four great authorities (mahdpadesa), found in Digha, II, p. 123, and Anguttara, II, p. 167, 
considers as the word of the Buddha any text conforming to the Sitras and the Vinaya: "When a text is proposed on the 
authority of the Buddha, a community (samgha), a group of Elders (thera) or an individual Elder, it is necessary to see if 
this text (padavyanjani) occurs in the Sutras (sutte otaranti) and appears in the Vinaya (vinaye sandissanti). If yes, it must 
be accepted as being the word of the Buddha (bhagavato vacanam)); if no, it must be rejected." 

For the expression mahdpadesa, see Digha, tr. Rh. D., II, p. 123; tr. Franke, p. 220, n. 4; Anguttara, tr. Woodward, II, p. 
174; L. de La Vallée Poussin, Mahapadesa, Kalapadesa, HJAS, III, 1038, p. 158-160. 

The same phrase, but more elaborate in form, requires that the controversial text must not only be found in the Sitras and 
in the Vinaya, but also that it must not contradict the nature of things (or the truth). This modified formula occurs in the 
Chinese Dirghagama, Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 3, p.17c. (cf. T 5, k. 1. p.167a; T 6, k. 1, p. 182c; T 7, k. 1, p. 195c; Ken pen 
chouo... tsa che, T 1451, k. 37, p. 389b-390b). It is quoted in Stitralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 4: "The characteristic mark of the 
word of the Buddha is that is found in the Sutras, that it appears in the Vinaya and that it does not contradict the truth" 
(buddhavacanasyedam lasanam yat sittre 'vatarati vinaye samdrsyate dharmatam ca na vilomayati). The same principles 
are repeated in Pafjika, p. 431: "That which comes down to us as the word of the Buddha traditionally by succession of 
teachers and students, that which occurs in the Sutras, that which appears in the Vinaya and does not contradict the truth 
(dharmata), that is the word of the Buddha and none other" (vad gurusisyaparamparayamnayayatam.... buddhavacanam 
nanyat). - According to Kosa, IX, p. 252, the dharmata which the text cannot contradict is the law of dependent 


origination (pratityasamutpdda). 
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forth everywhere in the Buddhadharma. Thus the Buddha said in the Vinaya: "What is the Buddhadharma? 
The Buddhadharma is that which has been spoken by five kinds of people: 1. that which the Buddha 
himself has spoken (buddhabhasita); 2. that which the disciples of the Buddha have spoken 
(sravakabhasita); 3. that which the sages have said (rsibhdasita); 4. that which has been said by the gods 
(devabhasita); 5. that which apparitional beings have spoken (upapadukabhasita)." 189 - Furthermore, in 


The requirements increase in the Chinese Ekottara, (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 20, p. 652b. For this sitra, the four 
authorities (mahdpadesa) in the matter of authenticity are the Siitras, the Vinaya, the Abhidharma and the Precepts (sila). 
b. With the development of Buddhist literature, the criterion of authority loses its power. More and more it is the intrinsic 
value of a text that will decide if it should be accepted or rejected. A siitra unknown to the Pali tradition, the Sttra of the 
Four Refuges (pratisarana), cited below by the Mpps, k. 9, p. 125a, encourages the exegetist to have recourse to the truth 
in himself, not to authority, whatever it may be, even of the Buddha (dharmah pratisaranam na pudgalah). Already the 
Suttanipata, III, 3, defines the characteristics that allow recognition of the "Good Word" (subhdasita), the irreproachable 
word: " It is well said and not badly said (subhasitan neva bhasati no dubbhasitam); agrees with salvation and is not 
contrary to salvation (dhammani neva bhasati no adhammam); pleasant and not unpleasant (piyan neva bhasita no 
appiyam); true and not false (saccani neva bhasati no alikam)." 

c. Finally, the criterion of authenticity is completely abandoned. To accept a siitra, one need no longer be troubled to 
know if it was preached by the Buddha in such and such a place to such and such a person; one need only ask whether or 
not the doctrines which it contains are useful and profitable. This is the triumph of the inner critic over the outer critic, of 
subjectivity over objectivity. The early phrase: "All that the Buddha said is well said" is reversed, and it is generally 
proclaimed: "Everything that is well said has been said by the Buddha." In the following pages, the Mpps resolutely 
defends this point of view with supporting texts. One could add other citations to the ones it brings. The 
Madhyasayasamcodanasiitra, cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 15, and Pafijikam, p. 431-432, says: "Every word of the 
Buddha may be recognized by four characteristics: it is endowed with usefulness and not hurtfulness; it agrees with the 
Dharma and does not contradict the Dharma; it destroys the passions and does not increase them; it shows the qualities 
and benefits of nirvana and does not show the qualities and benefits of samsara. Whoever teaches or will teach a doctrine 
presenting these four characteristics should be regarded as a Buddha by the faithful, sons and daughters of good family. 
They should consider him to be their teacher and listen to his doctrine. Why? Because all that is well said has been said 
by the Buddha (api tu, maitreya, caturbhih karanaih... subhasitam sarvam tat buddhabhasitam). 

d. When the Greater Vehicle comes to flood the Buddhist literature with its innumerable sitras, the adepts of the Lesser 
Vehicle protest: "These texts are not authentic; they are not the words of the Buddha." The scholars of the Greater 
Vehicle have only arguments of reasoning to oppose them. They say: "The Mahayana leads to supreme enlightenment; 
this is why we know that they are the words of the Buddha." All their argumentation in the end leads back to this single 
affirmation. See Mahayanasamgraha, p. 9; Sitralamkara, I, v. 7, p. 3; Siddhi, p. 176-178; Hien yang cheng kiao louen, T 
1602, k. 20, p. 581b; Dutt, Mahayana, p. 68-75. 

180 Passage taken from the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, Che song liu,T 1435, K. 9, p. 71b1-2.. When the Mpps refers to the 
Vinaya, it always quotes the Sarvastivadin Vinaya word for word. These two texts, the Sarvastivadin Vinaya and the 
Mpps, have both been translated by Kumarajiva and are known to us only as translations by this author. 

The text cited here has its correspondent in all the other Vinayas; Pali Vinaya, IV, p. 15: dhammo nama buddhabhasito.... 
dhammupasamhito. - Mahasamghika Vinaya, Mo ho seng k'i liu, T 1425, k. 13, p. 336a21: "The doctrine is either what 
the Buddha has pronounced or else that which he has approved and sanctioned; what the Buddha has approved and 


sanctioned are his sravaka disciples and other men who have pronounced it and the Buddha has approved with his 
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the Che ti té tao king (Sakradevendrabhisambodhisiitra), the Buddha said to Kiao che kia (Kaugika)!81, 
"The truths (satya), good words (subhdasita), words that are skillful and well spoken, spread throughout the 
world, all constitute my doctrine."182 Finally, it is said in the 7san fa kie (Buddhastotragatha): 

The good words in the world 


Are all derived from the Buddhadharma. 


These good words are faultless 

And are no different from the words of the Buddha. 
Although they are found elsewhere 

These are good words, faultless. 

They are all 

Fragments of the Buddhadharma. 

Even among heretics 

There can be good words. 

Thus the insect that gnaws wood 

Soon takes on the name [of the wood that it eats]. 


The doctrine of beginning, middle and end, 


sanction." - Dharmagupta Vinaya, Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 11, p. 639a16: "The doctrine in padas is what the Buddha has 
pronounced, what the sravakas have expressed, what the rsis have expressed and what the devas have expressed." This 
passage is identical with the Pali. - Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, Ken pen chou... p'i nai ye, T 1332, k. 26, p. 771b22: "The 
word 'dharma' means the doctrine that the Buddha and the sravakas have pronounced." - The bodhisattvas appear in the 
definition of the doctrine in "Nandimitra's Relation": In the collections of the holy Dharma, there are texts that have been 
pronounced by the Buddha, others by the bodhisattvas, others by the Sravakas, others by the rsis, others by the gods, 
others by the sages; they can inspire fairness and benefit." Cf. S. Lévi, Les seize Arhat protecteurs de la loi, JA, 1916, p. 
20-21. 

181 Kausika (in Pali, Kosiya) is a rather rare, it is true, epithet of Indra-Sakra. It occurs already in the Rigveda (I, 10) and 
Mahabharata (3, 9,9 and 135,20). See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 62, and W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 123. - It 
occurs in Buddhist texts: Digha, I, p. 270; Majjhima, I, p. 200, 202, 315, 403. This epithet, which means 'belonging to 
the Kusika family’, is a survival from the time when Indra was the god of the Kusika clan, according to Rhys Davids 
(Digha, tr. I, p. 296). 

182 | [Lamotte] have not succeeded in identifying this text, but in Anguttara, IV, p. 163-164, there is a conversation 
between Indra and some bhiksus where the latter also affirm that everything that is well said has been said by the Buddha. 
Indra congratulates the monks on their speech: "That is a fine doctrine. Do you know it from your own enlightenment or 
do you hold it from the Buddha?" The monks reply: "When, at a distance from a large granary, one sees some people who 
are carrying grain in a basket, in their robes, in their hands, one can easily deduce where that grain came from; in the 
same way, all that is well said, every good word, is the word of the Blessed One." (Yam kimci subhasitam sabbam tam 


Bhagavato vacanam). 
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The destruction of specific and general characteristics 
Is like the iron that comes out of the gangue. 

Who would think 

That a forest of eranda!83 

Could contain the goshirsha 184 sandalwood? 

Who would believe that a bad seed 

Could contain the wondrous honey fruit? 

Then we would believe 

That the works of heretics 


Themselves contain good words. 


Good and true words 


All come from the Buddha, 


Like the perfume of the sandal wood (candana) 
Comes from Mo li chan.185 

Withhold Mo li chan 

And there would be no more sandalwood. 
Similarly, withhold the Buddha 

And there would be no further good words. 


2. Furthermore,!86 the phrase Evam maya srutam is an expression used by the disciples of the Buddha 
such as A nan (Ananda), etc. Since it partakes of the marks (/aksana) of the Buddhadharma, it is called 


Buddhadharma. Thus the Buddha, at the time of his parinirvana, was at Kiu yi na kie (Kusinagara) between 


183 eranda, according to Monier-Willimas: the castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis or Croton polyandron; or Palma 


Christi. 
184 gosirsa, according to Monier-Williams: a kind of sandalwood (brass-colored and very fragrant). 

185 Vo li chan, also transcribed by the characters Mo lo chan (Przyluski, Concile, p. 207) and Mo lo ye chan (S. Lévi, 
Catalogue géograhique des Yaksa, JA, Jan.-Feb., 1915, p. 41) is most likely Mount Malaya where gosirsa candana is 
collected, below, k. 10, p. 132a. 

186 This paragraph gives the ultima verba of the Buddha before his entry into parinirvana. At the request of Aniruddha, 
Ananda asks five questions of the dying Buddha who answers with five pieces of advice. I [Lamotte] do not find this 
episode in the other stories of the parinirvana where Aniruddha appears only once to learn from Ananda if the Buddha has 
entered into nirodhasamapatti. Cf. Digha, I, p. 156; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 4, p. 26b28; Pan ni yuan king, T 6, k. 2, p. 
188b26; Ta pan nie p'an king, T 7, k. 2, p. 205a10; Ken pen chouo... tsaa che, T 1451, k. 38, p. 309b6. 
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two Sa lo (sala) trees; lying with his head to the north, the Buddha was about to enter into nirvana. At that 
time, Ananda, still under the influence of the afflictions (anunaya), had not yet dispelled or eliminated 
passion (raga). His heart was plunged into a sea of sadness from which he was unable to come out. Then 
the sthavira 4 ni lou teou (Aniruddha) said to Ananda: "You, keeper of the basket of the Buddhist texts, 
you ought not to founder in a sea of sadness like an ordinary person (prthagjana). All conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma) are transitory in nature (anityalaksana). You should not be sad. Moreover, the Buddha 
has entrusted the doctrine to you and now, in your despair, you forget the task which he entrusted to you. 
Therefore ask the Buddha the following questions: After the Buddha's parinirvana, what path (marga) shall 
we follow? Who will be our teacher (Gcarya), our critic and our guide [66c] (chandaka)? What will be our 
refuge (uposatha)? What words will we place at the beginning of our Buddhist texts? You should ask the 


Buddha about these things to come (andgatavastu)." 


When Ananda heard this advice, his sadness decreased a little and he found the strength to think about the 
path. He helped the Buddha to lie at the edge of the bed and asked him these questions. 


The Buddha said to Ananda: "Henceforth after my departure, you yourself will be your own refuge 
(atmasarana), the Dharma will be your refuge (dharmasarana), and you will have no other refuge 
(ananyasarana). How, O bhiksu, will you be your own refuge, how will the Dharma be your refuge, and 
how will you have no other refuge? The bhiksu considers his own body (kayam anupasyati); he always 
dedicates to it his full attention (ekacitta), his wisdom (prajfida), his zeal (prayatna), his energy (virya) and 
he rejects the worldly desires and resulting dissatisfactions (loke 'bhidhyadaurmanasya). In the same way, 
he considers the body of another, then his own body and that of another at the same time. The same for the 
smrtyupasthanas of feeling (vedana), mind (citta) and dharmas. Then it can be said that this bhiksu is 
himself his own refuge, goes to the Dharma for refuge and has no other refuge. !87 Henceforth the Kiai t'o 
kiai king (Pratimoksasitra) will be your great teacher (mahdacarya). You should carry out bodily activities 
(kayakarman) and vocal actions (vakkarman) according to the instructions of the Pratimoksasttra. - After 
my Nirvana, your guide (chandaka), O bhiksu, will be the punishment according to the rule of Brahma 


(brahmadanda).'88 - If someone is in a state of mind of panic (abhihatacitta), he should be taught the 


187 The same sermon on the four smrtyupasthdnas was already spoken to Ananda at Beluva (Digha, II, p. 100); Tch'ang a 
han, T 1, k. 2, p. 15b; Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 30,p. 387b) and at Savatthi (Samyutta, V, p.163) and to the 
bhiksus at Matula (Digha, III, p. 58, 77; Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 6), k. 6, p. 391; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 70, k. 15, p. 
520b): Tasmat ih' Ananda attadipda viharatha.... dhammadipo dhammasarano anafifiasarano. 

188 Brahmadanda was inflicted by the Buddha upon Chanda: "Let Chanda say to the bhiksus whatever he wishes, but let 
the bhiksus not speak to him, nor admonish him, nor advise him." (cf. Digha, II, p. 154; Vinaya, I, p. 290: Channo 
bhikkhu yam icccheyya.... na anusdsitabbo). 

The same prohibition in Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 1), k. 4, p. 26a. The punishment is even more severe in the Mahisasaka 
Vinaya, Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 39, p. 102a: "It will be forbidden for any bhiksu, bhiksuni, upadsaka, upasika to meet him 
or to speak to him." - See also Sammapadatutha, II, p. 110-12 (Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 166) and Rh.D., Theragatha, 
tr. chap. LXIX. 
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Chan t'o kia tcgan yen king (Samthakatyayanasittra); then he will be able to obtain the Path.!89 - As for 
the precious basket of the Dharma (dharmaratnapitaka) compiled during three incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa), it must begin with the following phrase: "Thus have I heard at one time (evam maya 
srutam ekasmin samaye); the Buddha was dwelling in such and such a place, in such and such a country, in 
such and such a grove..." Why [this beginning]? Sutras all began with this formula among the Buddhas of 
the past (atitabuddha); sutras all will begin with this formula among the [67a] Buddhas of the future 
(anagatabuddha); finally, the Buddhas of the present (pratyutpannabuddha), at the moment of their 
parinirvana, also teach this formula. Henceforth, after my parinirvana, siitras must also begin with this 


formula: Evam maya srutam skasmin samaye. 


By that, we know that [the content of the siitra] was taught by the Buddha, but it is not the Buddha who 
says: Evam maya srutam. The Buddha, who is omniscient (sarvajnda), independent and without a teacher, 
cannot say: "Thus have I heard." If the Buddha said: "Thus have I heard", the objection could be made that 
the Buddha did not know the thing [before having heard it]. At the request of Ananda, the Buddha has 
taught this formula, a formula to be pronounced by his disciples. [Therefore] this expression Evam maya 


Srutam is irreproachable. 


3. Furthermore, so that the Buddhadharma may remain in the world for a long time, the ayusmat!90 Mo ho 
kia ché (Mahakasyapa) and other arhats questioned Ananda, asking him: "Where did the Buddha preach 
the Dharma for the first time? What dharmas did he preach?" - Ananda answered: "Thus have I heard at 
one time (evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye); the Buddha was dwelling in the country of Po lo na 
(Varanasi), in the residence of Sien jen (Rsipatana) in Mrgadava); he preached the noble truths on suffering 


(duhkharyasatya) to five hundred bhiksus. At the beginning, I understood nothing about the self. But by 


189 Ih this siitra the Buddha praises the good meditation, without content or object, which prepares the way to nirvana. 
He congratulates Samtha Katyayana (in Pali, Sandha or Saddha Kaccayana): cf. Anguttara, V, p. 323; Samyutta, II, p. 
153) for having no concept whatsoever of what is. And the gods venerate Samtha, saying: "Homage to you, excellent 
man, for we have not that on which you meditate!" 

We have several versions of this sitra with important variants - in Pali, in Anguttara, V, p. 323-326; - in Sanskrit, from a 
citation in Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 49-50; - in Chinese, in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 926), k. 33, p. 235c-236b, and T 100 (no. 
151), k. 8, p. 430c-431b; from citations in Yu kiu che ti louen by Asanga, T 1579, k. 36, p. 189b, and by Ta tch'eng 
tchang tchen louen by Bhavaviveka, T 1578, k. 2, p. 276c (tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Le Jovau dans la main, MCB, II, 
1932-33, p. 127). 

Here is the Sanskrit text of this stitra which, with the exception of some additions which I [Lamotte] have made in 
brackets, corresponds exactly with the Pali version: Zha Samtha bhiksur na prthivim nisritya.... kim tvam nisrtya dhyayasi. 
Poussin, who several times has mentioned the importance of this text, comments: “Two schools read confirmation of 
their metaphysical theses in this old siitra and the meeting is rather thorny. Maitreya-Asanga's school thinks that the son 
of Katyayani meditates on ineffable reality, on the dharma called tathata which it discovered some centuries after the 
redaction of the stitra and of which old scripture knew nothing. Bhavaviveka says that the son of Katyayani meditates on 
the void, for only voidness exists in the universe; he makes the son of Katyayani a precursor of Bhavaviveka... The siitra 
teaches nothing other than right meditation." (Lav., Dogme et Philosophie, p. 92; see also idem, Madhyamaka, MCB, II, 
1932-33, p. 55). 


190 ayusmat: 'life-possessing’, honorific title applied to royal personages and Buddhist monks (Monier- Williams). 
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pondering correctly (vonisomanasikara) on the Dharma, I obtained the eye (caksus), knowledge (jfdna), 
the ear (srotra) and awakening (buddhi)."191 


Similarly, it is said at length in the Tsi fa king (Dharmasamgrahasitra?)! 92: When the Buddha entered into 
nirvana, the earth trembled six times, the rivers reversed their courses, a violent wind blew up in a tempest, 
black clouds arose on the horizon in the four directions. There was thunder and lightning, hail and rain 
came down in floods; here and there stars fell. Lions and other wild beasts began to howl; gods and men 
uttered great moans, all wailing: "The Buddha has passed into Nirvana. Alas! the eye of the world 
(lokacaksus) is extinguished." At the same time, plants, forests, grasses, trees, flowers and leaves suddenly 
split open. Sumeru, king of mountains, trembled from its very base. Waves rose up in the sea, the earth 
quaked terribly. Mountains and cliffs crumbled, trees snapped and smoke arose from the four quarters of 
the horizon. There was great panic. Ponds and rivers became soiled with mud. The stars appeared in full 
daylight. People began to wail, the gods lamented, the goddesses choked with their tears. The saiksas 
suffered in silence; the aSaiksas told one another that all conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are 
transitory (anitya). Thus the gods, manusas, yakshas, raksasas, gandharvas, kimnaras, mahoragas and 


nagas all felt great sadness. 


The arhats who had crossed the sea of old age (fara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana) said to one 


another: 


We have crossed the river of worldly passions, 


191 Ty telling this episode of the Council of Rajagrha, the Mpps, according to its custom, follows the Sarvastivadin 
Vinaya word for word (Che song liu, T 1435, k. 60, p. 448b; Przyluski, Concile, p. 230). 

192 The Tsi fa king, which the Mpps takes as its pattern in the narrative of the first Council, should be very close to the 
Kia ye kie king, T 2027. Przyluski has commented that the account in the Mpps "is rather similar to the Kia ye kie king, 
especially in the verse sections." 

The account of the Council in the Mpps has been translated by Przyluski in his well-known Le Concile de Rajagrha, ch. 
Il, p. 57-73. I [Lamotte] cannot do better than to reproduce his translation with a few slight modifications. In my notes, I 
use mainly the other sources gathered by him, of which here is the list with references to the Taisho edition: 

1) Among the siitras and commentaries: Kia ye king, T 2027, vol. 49, p.4b-7a. - A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 6, p. 150a- 
152c7, and A yu wang tchouan, T 2043, k. 3-4, p. 112a-114a25. - Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 2, p. 175a-175c21 and Fan 
ni yuan king, T 6, k. 2, p. 190c-191a. - Three short extracts from Fen pie kong louen, T 1507; an extract from Ta pei king, 
T 380, k. 5, p. 971b11; an extract from P'ou sa tch'ou t'ai king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1058a-b. 

2) Among the Vinayas: Cullavagga, XI, of the Pali Vinaya, II, p. 284-293, and Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 30, p. 190b-192a. - 
Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k, 54, p. 966a-968c, and P'i ni mou louen, T 1463, k. 4, p. 818. - Mo ho seng k'i liu, T 1425, k. 32, p. 
490b-493a. - Che song liu, T 1435, k. 60, p. 447a-450a. 

Przyluski has purposely set aside the narrative of the council in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. We will have to rely on 
the Chinese version of Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 39, p. 402c-407c, the Tibetan version of the Dulwa, XI, p. 651 
sq., the English translation by E. Obermiller of Bu ston, II, p. 73-91. We should not forget the information furnished by 
the commentaries of Vasumitra. Cf. P. Demiéville, L'origine des sectes bouddhiques d'apres Paramartha, MCB, I, 1931- 
32, p. 25-30. 

A detailed bibliography of earlier works on the first Council will be found in Mahavamsa, tr. Geiger, p. LI-LIV. 
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We have destroyed old age, sickness and death with disgust. 
We have seen that the body is [like] a chest containing four great serpents. !93 
Now let us enter into the nirvana of cessation without residue. 


The great arhats everywhere, gave up their bodies at will in the mountains and forests, near rivers and 
springs, in the valleys and ravines, and entered into [67b] parinirvana.!94 Other arhats took their departure 
into the sky (akasa) like the king of the swans (hamsardaja). They manifested all kinds of miraculous 
powers (rddhibdla) so that the multitude of men might obtain pure faith (sraddhdavisuddhi). Then, after 
their parinirvana, the devas, from those of the six realms of desire (kamaloka) up to those of the pure 
abodes (suddhdavasa), seeing that the arhats had all entered into nirvana, had this thought: "The sun of 
Buddha has set. The disciples who cultivate all kinds of dhyana, samadhi, \iberations (vimoksa) and 
wisdom, their light, too, is extinguished. Beings suffer all kinds of sickness: desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) 
and stupidity (moha). Now that these physicians of the Dharma (dharmabhaisajyacarya) hasten to enter 
into nirvana, who then will heal them? Like the lotus (pundarika), the disciples, arisen in the immense 
ocean of wisdom, are now withered. The tree of the Dharma (dharmavrksa) has been cut down; the cloud 
of Dharma (dharmamegha) has dissipated. The king of elephants (ajapati) of great wisdom has withdrawn, 
the offspring of the elephants (gajapota) follow after him. The merchants of the Dharma (dharmavani/) 


have gone, from whom can we request the jewel of the Dharma (dharmaratna)? A stanza says: 
The Buddha has gone to rest forever: he has entered into Nirvana. 
The multitude of those who have destroyed the bonds has likewise departed. 
Thus the universe is empty and without knowledge. 
The shadows of ignorance thicken, the lamp of knowledge is extinguished. 
Then the devas prostrated at the feet of Mahakasyapa and uttered this stanza: 
Elder! You have given up desire (raga), anger (4ghata) and pride (mana). 
Your body is like a column of red gold (raktasuvarnastambha). 
From head to toe, you are majestic, marvelous, peerless, 
The clarity of your eye is pure like the lotus. 


Having praised him thus, they said to Mahakasyapa: "O venerable Kasyapa! Do you know, O Sakya, the 
ship of the Dharma (dharmandava) is broken. The citadel of the Dharma (dharmanagara) is crumbling. The 


193 These are the four elements. Cf. Mpps, k. 12, p. 145b, the "Stitra of the Comparison of the Four Venomous Snakes" 
and the various versions of the apologue entitled "The Man in the Well" (Chavannes, Contes, p. 83-84; III, p. 257; IV, p. 
158, 235-238). J. Ph. Vogel, The Man in the Well, RAA, XI, 1937, p. 109-115. 

194 The parinirvana of the arhats following the Buddha's death and the anxiety of the gods are also mentioned by the Kia 
ye kie king (Concile, p. 3-4), the Legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 27) and the Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 39, p. 
402c: "Eighty thousand bhiksus died at the same time as Sariputra, seventy thousand at the same time as Maudgalyayana 


and eighteen thousand at the same time as the Buddha." 
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ocean of the Dharma (dharmadhdara) is drying up. The standard of the Dharma (darmapataka) is being 
turned upside down. The lamp of the Dharma (dharmapradipa) is about to be extinguished. Those who 
proclaim the Dharma are about to leave. Those who practice the Path are becoming more and more rare. 
The power of the wicked is ever growing. In your great loving-kindness (mahamaitri), it is necessary to 
found solidly (avasthapayati) the Buddhadharma."!95 


Then the Great Kasyapa, whose mind is like a clear tranquil ocean, replied: "You have spoken truly. It is 
truly as you have said. Before long, the universe will be without knowledge (jfidna) and plunged into 
shadows." Then Kasyapa the Great, by his silence, accepted their invitation. The devas prostrated at the 


feet of Kasyapa the Great; at once they disappeared and returned home. 


Then after some time, Kasyapa the Great thought: "What shall I do so that this great doctrine, acquired 
with difficulty by the Buddha during three incalculable periods (asamkhyeya kalpa), will remain for a long 
time?" Having pondered thus, [he said]: " I know how to ensure a long life for this doctrine: it is necessary 
to compile the Sieou tou lou (Sutras), the A pi t'an (Abhidharma) and the P7 ni (Vinaya) and make the 
three baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitaka). In this way, the Buddhadharma will last for a long time and 
the people of the ages to come will receive it and practice it. Why is that? From age to age, with painful 
effort and out of compassion (anukampa), the Buddha exerted himself to acquire this doctrine and has 
proclaimed it to men. We must likewise comply respectfully with the Buddhadharma, spread it and develop 
it." 

Then, having pronounced these words, Kasyapa the Great went to the top of [67c] Mount Sumeru. He 


struck the bronze gandi’ 196 and recited this stanza: 


Disciples of the Buddha! 
Keep well the memory of the Buddha. 


We must recognize the benefits of the Buddha. 
Do not enter into nirvana. 


The sound of the gandi and the sound of the words of Kasyapa the Great spread throughout the entire 
trichiliomegachiliocosm (trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu) and all heard him. The disciples endowed with 
miraculous powers (rddhibala) assembled around Kasyapa the Great who said: "The Buddhadharma is 
about to be extinguished. The Buddha, who for three incalculable periods (asamkhyaya kalpa), by difficult 
effort and out of compassion (anukampda) for beings, has acquired this Dharma, has entered into 


parinirvana. Those of his disciples who know the Dharma (dharmajna), retain the Dharma (dharmadhara) 


195 In the Kia ye kie king (Concile, p. 4) and also in the Legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 28), the devas and especially 
Sakra and the four devarajas, invite Kasyapa to gather up the doctrine. 

196 Th the legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 28) also, Kasyapa called the assembly together by striking a gandi which 
resonated throughout Jambudvipa and the trichiliocosm. - Other sources, Kia ye king, Tchouan tsi san tsang (Concile, p. 
5, 95) simply say that Kasyapa called together the samgha. - In the P'ou sa tch'ou t'ai king (Concile, p. 126) Kasyapa sent 
his five hundred arhats to all the universes of the ten directions to announce the council. They brought back with them, in 
Sahaloka, 804,000 individuals. 
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and recite the Dharma (dharmabhdanaka), have all entered nirvana along with the Buddha. Now that the 
Dharma is about to be lost, it is necessary to have the greatest compassion (Aarund) for beings to come. 
Having lost the eye of wisdom (prajndcaksus), they will be stupid and blind. In his great kindness and 
great compassion (mahamaitrikaruna), the Buddha has had pity for beings. We should respectfully comply 
with the Buddha's doctrine. Let us wait until we have compiled the baskets (pitaka) of the sacred words 


and then we will enter into nirvana as we please." 197 


All who had come to the assembly accepted this command and remained. Then Kasyapa the Great chose a 
thousand individuals.198 With the exception of Ananda, all were arhats, having acquired the six 
superknowledges (abhijna), liberation (vimoksa) complete and without any doubt. All had acquired the 
three knowledges (vidya), mastery of samadhi (samdadhivasita). They could practice the samdadhis in a 
forward or reverse direction (pratilomanulomatah). All were without obstacles (avyadhdata). They recited 
the three baskets (tripitaka) and understood the inner (adhyatmika) and outer (bahya)!99 sacred scriptures. 
They recited and knew fully the eighteen kinds of great sttras of the heretical sects (tirthika)299 and all of 


them were able to conquer the heterodox (pdsanda) in debate. 


Question - Since there were incalculable numbers of such arhats, why were only a thousand chosen and no 


more? 


Answer - When king Pin p’o so lo (Bimbasara) found the Path, eighty-four thousand dignitaries also found 
the Path. Then the king decreed this commnd in the palace: "Let there always be enough rice to offer to a 
thousand people."291 King A chdé-che (Ajatasatru) did not break this rule. Thus Kasyapa the Great said to 
himself: "If we continue to beg our food endlessly, the heretics (tirthika) will object to us violently and will 
suppress our rules (vidhi). Presently in the city of Wang ché (Rajagrha), rice is constantly supplied to a 
thousand men.292 That is where we should dwell in order to recite the baskets of the texts." It was for that 
reason that one thousand men were chosen and no more.[68a] Then Kasyapa the Great, accompanied by a 


thousand men, went to the city of Rajagrha on the mountain Ki cho kiue (Grdhrakitaparvata).293 He said 


197 Also in the legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 32) Kasyapa forbids the arhats to enter nirvana before they have compiled 
the scriptures. 

198 The first Council brought together five hundred participants according to most sources, one thousand according to the 
Mahasamghika Vinaya (Concile, p. 204) and Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, tr. Beal, II, p. 161; Watters, Travels, H, p. 160. The 
Mpps is aware of these numbers; here it speaks of one thousand members, but later (p. 69c) of five hundred. Therefore its 
account is not homogeneous, as Przyluski has noted. 

199 According to Przyluski, this concerns the canonical and extracanonical scriptures, or else the Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist scriptures. 

200 For these eighteen great siitras, see Bukky6 daijiten, p. 941b. 

201 This command was given by Bimbasara after his second meeting with the Buddha. 

202 Some sources describe the welcome given by Ajatasatru to the Council members. Cf. Legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 
38) and Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 39, p. 404a-b. 

203 The Council was held at Rahagrha, but the sources do not agree on the exact place: the rock-cave Pippalayana (Ken 
pen chou... tsa che, T 1451k. 39, p. 404b; Legend of Asoka in Concile, p. 38); Saptaparna cave on the side of mount 
Vaihara, Vebhara in Pali (Mahavastu, I, p. 70; Mahavamsa, III, v. 19); the cave of mount Tch'a a ti or Tch'o ti 
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to king Ajatasatru: "Give us food. Let someone bring us our food each day. We are about to compile the 


baskets of the texts here and we will be unable to occupy ourselves with anything else." 


In this place, at the time of the summer retreat (varsa), the fifteenth day of the third month, at the time of 
the recitation of the precepts (sila), having gathered together the samgha, Kasyapa the Great entered into 
samadhi. With his divine eye (divyacaksus), he contemplated to see if, in the present assembly, there was 
someone who had not yet completely subdued the afflictions (Alesa) whom it was necessary to expel. 
Ananda was the only person who had not completely subdued them. The other 999 had already destroyed 
the impurities (ksimasrava); they were pure (visuddha) and stainless (vimala). Kasyapa the Great, coming 
out of samadhi, led Ananda by the hand out of the assembly and said to him: "Here in this pure assembly, 
they are going to recite the baskets of the texts. Your bonds (bandhana) are not yet suppressed, you must 


not stay here." 


Then Ananda wept with shame and thought: "For twenty-five years I accompanied the Bhagavat; I served 
him; I was at his disposal.294 I have never yet suffered such great sorrow. The Buddha was truly 
venerable, compassionate and patient." Having had this thought, he said to Kasyapa the Great: "In the long 
run, I would have had the strength to find the Path, but in the Buddhadharma, arhats must not serve 
anyone, must not be at the disposal of anyone, must not carry out anyone's orders. It is for that reason that I 


have kept a trace of bonds (bandhana) and have not completely broken them." 


Kasyapa the Great said: "However, you have committed faults (Gpatti).25 The Buddha was unwilling that 
women should leave home. You insistently begged the Buddha to allow them to practice the Path. For this 
reason, the proper law of the Buddha will be exhausted at the end of five hundred years and will diminish. 


In this you have committed a duskrta fault."206 Ananda said: "I was sorry for Kiu t'an mi (Gautami). 


(Mahasamghika Vinaya,T 1425, k. 32, p. 490c; Legge, Fa-hien, p. 85); a cave situated on the north side of mount Daksina 
(Hiuan-tsang in Watters, Travels, II. p. 160); the cave of Nyagrodha (Dulwa in Rockhill, Life, p. 151). 

204 When he was fifty years old, after twenty years of ministry, the Buddha attached Ananda to himself as an 
upasthdyaka. Before accepting this duty, Ananda had set conditions: never to share the food or clothing of the Buddha, 
not to accompany him on his visits among lay people, always to have access to him. See Che tché king 
(Upasthayakasitra) in Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 33), k. 8, p. 471c-475a, the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (Rockhill, Life, p. 
88), and other later works, such as Wen kiu, comm. on Saddharmapundarika, T 1718, k. 2, p. 18b. - The 
upasthayakasitra does not have its correspondent in the Pali canon, but reappears in Buddhaghosa's commentaries in a 
more elaborate form, where the conditions set by Ananda increase to eight: Manoratha, I, p. 294-296; Comm. on the 
Theragatha in Rh. D., Brethren, p. 350-352; Hardy, Manual, p. 234-235. 

205 In all the accounts of the council, Kasyapa reproached Ananda with a number of faults: two in the case of the Fen pie 
kong t6 louen (Concile, p. 120-122); four in the Tchouan tsi san tsang (ibid, p. 97-98); five in the Pali Vinaya (ibid, p. 
156-159); six in the Mahisasaka Vinaya (ibid, p. 148-153), the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (ibid, p.232-234) and the legend of 
Asoka (ibid, p. 47-51); seven in the Dharmagupta Vinaya (ibid, p. 182-186), the Mahasamghika Vinaya (ibid, p. 214- 
215), the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya and the Parinirvanasitra (ibid, p. 83); nine in the Kia kie king (ibid, p. 13-15). - The 
Mpps counts six faults but enumerates only five. 

206 The institution of the order of nuns at Ananda's request is related in the Vinaya, II, p. 253 (tr. Rh. D.- Oldenberg, II, 
p. 320); Anguttara, IV, p. 274; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 116), k. 28, p. 605a: K'iu t'an mi ki kouo king, T 60; Ta feng pien 
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Moreover, in the doctrine of the Buddhas of the three times (tryadhvan), there are always four categories 


[of disciples]. Why would our Buddha Sakyamuni be the only one not to have them?" 


Kasyapa the Great again said: "When the Buddha was about to enter into nirvana, he came to the city of 
Kiu yi na kie (KuSinagara). He was suffering from a backache. Four upper robes (uttardsanga) were laid 
down one on top of another; he lay down and said to you: ‘I need some water.’ You did not give him any. 
In that you committed a duskrta fault."297 Ananda replied: "At that time, five hundred chariots were 
crossing the stream, making the water turbid and impure. This is why I did not take any." Kashyapa the 
Great again said: "Exactly, if the water was impure, the Buddha had miraculous power (riddhibdla) strong 


enough to purify an ocean of impure water. Go and confess your duskrita fault." 


Again Kasyapa the Great said: "The Buddha summoned you: a man learned in the practice of the four 
bases of miraculous power (rddhibala) could remain in this world for a kalpa or a fraction of a kalpa. You 
remained silent without answering. He questioned you three times and you remained silent. If you had 
answered him, the Buddha, learned in the practice of the four bases of miraculous power, would [68b] 
have remained in this world for a kalpa or a fraction of a kalpa. Because of you, the Buddha has 


prematurely entered into nirvana. In that, you have committed a duskrta fault.298 Ananda said: "Mara 


fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 5, p. 152; Ta ngai tao pi k'ieou ni king, T 1425, k. 30, p. 471a; Sseu feu liu, T 1428, k. 48, p. 
922c; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 15; Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 29-30, p. 350b. - This instituting is also narrated in 
Sanskrit in the fragments of the Bhiksunikarmavacana published by C. M. Ridding and L. de La Vallée Poussin in BSOS, 
I, 1920, p. 124-125. 

207 This episode is told in very different ways in the texts: 

1) Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 2), k. 3, p. 19c: Being thirsty, the Buddha asked Ananda three times in succession to go and fill 
his bowl at a river. Ananda replied that the water had just been disturbed by the passing of five hundred chariots and 
suggested that he go to get water from the Kakutstha river. Then an asura, converted to Buddhism, filled a bowl "with 
water purified eight times" and offered it to the Buddha who accepted it out of compassion for him. - It is this refusal of 
the water which is blamed on Ananda in all the narratives of the first Council with the exception of the Pali Cullavagga. 
2) Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 2, p. 168a; Pan ni yuan king, T 6, k. 2, p. 183c; Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 37, p. 
391a: At the request of the Buddha, Ananda went directly to draw water from the river Kakutstha, but noticing that the 
water had become disturbed by the passage of 500 chariots, he asked the Buddha to use it only for his ablutions and he 
went to quench his thirst in the Hiranyavati river which flowed nearby. The Buddha followed this advice. 

3) Digha, II, p. 128-129: Ta pan nie p'an king, T 7, k. 2, p. 197b. The Buddha asked Ananda to go to find some drinkable 
water in the nearby brook three times. Ananda twice objected that the water was disturbed and proposed going to find 
some in the Kakutstha river. At the third request, he obeyed and noticed to his great astonishment that the water of the 
stream had become clear. 

In accord with this tradition - probably revised - of the Pali Digha, the Cullavagga, in its story of the first Council, does 
not blame Ananda with having refused water to the Buddha. 

It would be interesting to compare these different traditions with the Sanskrit text of the Mahaparinirvanasttra recovered 
in central Asia. Unfortunately, so far we have only short extracts published by E. Waldschmidt, Beitrdge zur 
Textgeschichte des Mahaparinirvanasitra, NGGW, Fachgr. II, Band II, Nr. 3, 1939, p. 55-94. 


208 This reproach is not the same in all the narratives: 
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clouded my mind. That is why I did not speak. It was not out of maliciousness that I did not answer the 
Buddha." 


Again Kasyapa the Great said: "You have stepped on the samghdati of the Buddha. In that you have 
committed a duskrta fault." Ananda said: "At that time, a great wind arose and there was no-one to help 
me. While I was holding the robe, the wind blew and it fell beneath my foot. It is not out of disrespect that 
I stepped on the Buddha's robe." 


Again Kasyapa the Great said: "You showed the women the mark of cryptorchidy (kosagatavastiguhya) of 
the Buddha after he entered into parinirvana. Is that not shameful? In that you have committed a duskrta 
fault." Ananda said: "At that time I thought: if the women see the Buddha's mark of cryptorchidy, they will 
feel ashamed of their own female body and want to obtain a male body so as to plant the roots of merit 
with the view of realizing Buddhahood. This is why I showed the women [his organs]. It is not out of 


impudence that I have broken the precepts (sila)." 


Kasyapa the Great said: "You have committed six kinds of duskrta faults. You must confess (pratidesana) 
these faults completely in the samgha." Ananda said that he agreed and that he would follow the 
instructions of the @yusmat Mahakasyapa and the samgha. Then Ananda fell to his knees, joined his palms 
together, uncovered his right shoulder (ek@msam uttarasangam kuritva), took off his leather sandals and 
confessed his six kinds of duskrta faults. Kasyapa the Great took Ananda by the hand out of the samgha 
and said to him: "Completely destroy your impurities (@srava) and then you can re-enter. Do not return 


until your last bonds (bandhana) are broken." Having spoken thus, he himself shut the door.299 


Then the arhats deliberated in these terms: "Who can recite the Vinaya- and the Dharmapitaka? The 
ayusmat A ni lou teou (Aniruddha) said: "Under Ché li fou (Sariputra), the second Buddha, there was an 
excellent disciple called Kiao fan po ti (Gavampati) [in the Tsin language, ' Ox breath’]210, Gentle and 


1) The legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 50), the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (p. 233) and the Mpps blame Ananda with having 
shown the private parts of the Buddha to women. [For this cryptorchidy, see below, k. 4, p. 90b]. Ananda excuses himself 
by saying that he wanted them to desire a male existence. 

2) The Mahigasaka Vinaya (p. 135), the Dharmagupta Vinaya (p. 186) and the Pali Vinaya (p. 137) blame Ananda for 
having allowed the women to be the first to venerate the body of the Buddha, which they soiled with their tears. To justify 
himself, Ananda offered the late hour as an excuse. 

3) In the Kia ye kie king (Concile, p. 15) and the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya (Rockhill, Life, p. 154). these two versions of 
the same reproach are combined. He is blamed for having shown the private parts of the Buddha and for having allowed 
the women to be the first to venerate his body. 

209 Przyluski sees in this judgment on Ananda "an ancient procedure destined to purify the community by expelling a 
scapegoat" (Concile, p. 268). 

210 The episode of Gavampati is also narrated by the Kia ye kie king (Concile, p. 6-11), the legend of Asoka (p. 29-32), 
the Tchouan tsi san tsang (p. 96-97), the Fen pie kong t6 louen (p. 115-116) and the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya (Rockhill, 
Life, p. 149-150). At the request of Kasyapa, Aniruddha contemplates the world to see if all the arhats have come to the 
assembly. He discovers Gavampati in the palace of the Sirisas. A young bhiksu called Pina or Suprabuddha is entrusted 
with inviting him. Learning of the Buddha's death, Gavampati at once entered into nirvana. He cremated himself and four 


springs, gushing forth from space, watered his ashes and uttered a gatha. 
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kind, he dwells constantly in closed retreat. He abides in the calmness of the mind (cittasamatha). He 
knows the Vinaya- and Dharmapitaka. Now he abides in the heavens of the Che li cha chou yuan 


Sirlsavana 211 Let a messenger be sent to ask him to come." 
g 


Kasyapa the Great said to a recently ordained bhiksu2!2: "Are you under the orders of the samgha?" The 
recently ordained bhiksu answered: "What does the samgha command?" Kasyapa the Great said: "The 
samgha requests you to go to the heavens of the Sirisavana, to the dwelling of the arhat Gavampati." 
Carried away with joy, the bhiksu received the orders of the samgha. He said to Kasyapa the Great: "When 
I have reached the arhat Gavampati, what shall I say to him?" Kasyapa the Great said: "When you arrive 
there, you will say to Gavampati: Kasyapa the Great and the other arhats who have destroyed the 
impurities (Asindsrava) have all assembled in Yen feou t'i (Jambudvipa). There is great business for the 


samgha related to the doctrine. Come quickly." 


[68c] The recently ordained bhiksu prostrated himself before the samgha (samgham sirasabhivandya), and 
circumambulated it three times to the right (trihpradaksinikrtya). Like the bird with golden wings 
(garuda), he took his leave into space. He came to Gavampati, prostrated and said to him: "O venerable 
one, gentle and kind, you have few desires (alpeccha), you know how to be content with little 
(alpamatrena samtustah), you are ever in contemplation (satatsamahita). Kasyapa the Great addresses 
himself to you in these words: 'Now there is great business for the samgha related to the doctrine. Hasten to 
come down to see the assembly [like] gathered jewels.' "Then Gavampati had some doubts; he said to this 
bhiksu: "Does not the samgha have some quarrelsome subject (vivadavastu), that it calls upon me? Are 
there not some schisms in the samgha (samghabheda)? Has the Buddha, this sun, been extinguished?" The 
bhiksu said: "It is truly as you have said. The great master (mahdcarya), the Buddha, has gone into 
nirvana." Gavampati said: "How quickly has the Buddha entered into nirvana! The eye of the world 
(lokacaksus) is extinguished! My upddhyaya Ché li fou (Sariputra), the chief [of the doctrine], who could 
turn the wheel of the Dharma like the Buddha, where is he now?" He replied: "He has already entered into 
nirvana." Gavampati said: "The great teachers are far away. What resources are left for us? Mo ho mou k‘ie 
lien (Mahamaudgalyayana), where is he now?" The bhiksu said: "He also has entered into nirvana." 
Gavampati said: "The Buddhadharma is going to dissolve. The great men are gone. Beings will mourn." He 
asked: What is the dyusmat Ananda doing now?" The bhiksu answered: "Since the Buddha's nirvana, the 
dyusmat Ananda weeps with sorrow and despair." Gavampati said: "Ananda's remorse comes from the fact 
that he is still in the bondage of passion (anunayabandhana) and [for him] the separation gives rise to 
suffering. What has become of Lo heou lo (Rahula)?" He replied: "Having obtained arhathood, Rahula has 
neither grief nor sorrow. He contemplates only the nature of impermanence (anityalaksana) of the 
dharmas," Gavampati said: "It is difficult to break the afflictions and having broken them, to be without 


sadness." Gavampati said: "I have lost the great Teacher free of desires (vitaradga). What is the use of 


For this individual, see Vinaya, I, p. 19; Digha, II, p. 356; Theragatha, v. 38; Sumangala, III, p. 8/4. Przyluski (Concile, 
p. 255) identifies him as a god of dryness and of wind. 
211 This is the serisakavimana of the Pali sources, a palace in the world of the Caturmaharajikas. Cf. Digha, II, p. 356. 


212 Pirna or Suprabuddha according to other sources. 
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remaining in Sirigavana? My upddhyaya and the great teachers all have entered nirvana. I can no longer go 


down to Jambudvipa. May I remain here in order to enter into parinirvana," 


[69a] Having spoken these words, he entered samadhi and leapt into space. His body emitted light rays 
(rasmi) and water and fire.2!3, With his hands he touched the sun and moon and manifested all kinds of 
miracles (pratiharya). From his mind there emanated flames that consumed his body. From within his body 
came water which flowed in four streams as far as Kasyapa the Great. From the water there came a voice 
that pronounced this stanza: 


Gavampati salutes by bowing his head 


To the samgha of venerable ones, the excellent supreme samgha. 


Having learned of the Buddha's nirvana, [he said]: "I am leaving in my turn." 
Thus, when the great elephant departs, the little one follows him 
Then the recently ordained bhiksu, carrying the robe and bowl, returned to the samgha. 


At that moment, Ananda reflected [on the nature] of dharmas and sought to exhaust his last impurities 
(asrava). During the night, he sat in dhyana, walked to and fro, and sought the Path (marga) anxiously and 
zealously. Ananda's wisdom (prajfia) was great, but his power of samadhi was weak. That is why he did 
not obtain the Path immediately. If his power of concentration had been equal to his wisdom, he would 
have quickly obtained [the Path]. Finally, when the night was almost over and he was very tired, he lay 
down. Now, on lying down to reach his pillow (bimbohana), just as his head touched it, suddenly he 
attained enlightenment.2!4 As a bolt of lightning drives away the shadows, he saw the Path. Then Ananda 
entered the diamond-like (vajra) samadhi and crushed the mountain of all the afflictions (k/esa). He 
obtained the three knowledges (vidya), the six superknowledges (abhijiia), complete liberation (vimoksa) 


and became an arhat of great power. 


Then, during the night, he went to the door of the hall where the samgha was gathered, knocked at the door 
and called. Kasyapa the Great asked: "Who is knocking at the door?" He answered: "It is I, Ananda!" 
Kasyapa the Great said: "Why have you come?" Ananda replied: "Tonight I have destroyed the impurities 
(asravaksaya)." Kasyapa the Great said: "The door is not open to you. Enter through the key-hole." 
Ananda answered: "So be it!" Then, thanks to his miraculous power (rddhibala), he entered by way of the 
keyhole.2!5 He prostrated at the feet of the monks and confessed [his faults], saying: "O Great Kasyapa! 
Do not recriminate!" Kasyapa the great touched his hand to Ananda's head and said: "I did it intentionally 


for your own good so that you would find the Path. Do not hold a grudge against me. In this manner, I 


213 These are twin miracles (vamakapratiharya) which the Buddha accomplished on many occasions (Nidanakatha, p. 
77, 88, 193; Mahavastu, III, p. 115; Divyavadana, p. 161, 378) and which the saints often produced at the time of entering 
nirvana (see below, k. 3, p. 79a, Mahakasyapa's nirvana) 

214 cf Vinaya, II, p. 286: apattani ca sisam bimbohanam bhimito ca pada mutta. This strange detail is noted by almost 
all the sources: Legend of Asoka (Concile, p. 36); Mahisasaka Vinaya (p. 140), Dharmagupta Vinaya (p. 175), 
Mahasamghika Vinaya (p. 208) and Milasarvasyivadin Vinaya (Rockhill, Life, p. 156). 

215 tn the Mahasamghika Vinaya (Concile, p. 209), Ananda found the door shut, but did not enter through the keyhole. 
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have brought you to realize yourself. Thus, when one, with one's hand, paints space, space is not filled. In 
the same way, the mind of an arhat who is at the center of all dharmas is not affected. Take you former 


place." 


At this time, the samgha deliberated in these terms: "Gavampati has entered nirvana. Is there anybody else 
who is able to compile the basket of the Dharma (dharmapitaka)? The ayusmat Aniruddha said: "There is 
the G@yusnmat Ananda. Among the Buddha's disciples, he has always served the Buddha and lived close to 
him. He has heard the texts, has been able to remember them, and the Buddha has constantly praised him 
and approved of him. This Ananda could compile the texts." Then the dyusmat Mahakasyapa touched 
Ananda's head and said to him: "The Buddha entrusted you to keep (dhdrayati) the basket of the Dharma. 
You should be grateful for the blessings of the Buddha. In what place did the Buddha first explain the 
Dharma? The great disciples of the Buddha who were able to [69b] to keep the basket of the Dharma have 
all entered nirvana. There is only you. Now, in accord with the Buddha's mind and out of compassion for 
beings, you must compile the basket of the Buddhadharma." Then, prostrating before the samgha, Ananda 


sat down on the lion-seat (simhdsana). Then Kasyapa the Great recited these stanzas: 
The Buddha is the holy king of the lions. 
Ananda is the son of the Buddha. 
Seated on the lion's seat 
He contemplates the assembly lacking the Buddha. 
Just as the assembly of the venerable ones 
Lacking the Buddha, has lost its power (prabhava), 
So in the moonless night 
The constellations are without charm. 
O great sage, speak! 
Son of the Buddha, you must explain 
In what place the Buddha spoke for the first time. 


You must reveal it now. 


Then the ayusmat Ananda, with one-pointed mind (ekacitta), joined his palms, turned towards the place of 


the Buddha's nirvana and spoke thus: 
When the Buddha preached the Dharma for the first time, 
I did not see it. 
Thus have I heard by tradition (paramparaya): 


The Buddha was living at Varanasi. 
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For the five bhiksus, the Buddha 

Opened the gate of the immortal for the first time. 

He preached the sermon of the four truths: 

The truths of suffering, its origin its cessation and the path. 
Ajiiata, Kaundinya, 

Were the first to attain the vision of the Path. 

A multitude of eighty thousand devas 


All penetrated into the course of the Path likewise. 


Having heard these words, the thousand arhats rose up into space to the height of seven fo /o (tala) trees. 
They all said: "Alas! The power of impermanence (anityatabala) is great! In the same way as we saw with 
our own eyes the Buddha preaching the Dharma, here now he is speaking and we are listening!" Then they 


uttered these stanzas: 
We have seen the marks of the Buddha's body, 
Like a mountain of fine gold. 
These marvelous marks have lost their virtue, 
There remains just a name. 
That is why it is necessary, by every possible means, 
To endeavor to leave the three worlds 
By accumulating zealously the roots of good. 


Nirvana is the supreme happiness. 


Then the dyusmat Aniruddha uttered this stanza: 
Alas! The universe is impermanent 


Like the moon (reflected in the water) and like the banana tree. 


The one whose merits fill the three worlds 


Has been destroyed by the wind of impermanence 


Then Kasyapa the Great also uttered these stanzas: 


The power of impermanence is very great. 
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Stupid people and wise people, poor and rich, 
[69c] Whether they have or have not found the path, 
No-one can escape it. 
Neither skillful words nor marvelous jewels 
Nor lies nor strenuous protestations [allow one to escape from it]. 
Like a fire that consumes everything 
Such is the law of impermanence. 


Kasyapa the Great said to Ananda:2!6 "From the Tchouan fa louen king (Dharmacakrapravartanasitra) up 
to the Ta pan nie p'an (Mahaparinirvanasitra), the collection forms the four 4 han (Agama): 1. Tseng yi a 
han (Ekottaragama), 2. Tchong a han (Madhyamagama), 3. Tch‘ang a han (Dirghagama), 4. Siang ying a 
han (Samyuktagama). This is what is called the Basket of the Dharma of the Sitras (siitrapitaka).217 


216 The end of this chapter tells about the compilation of the Buddhist scriptures. The formation of the canon or canons 
has already been the object of many studies, the list of which is in Winternitz, Literature, II, p. 1, n. 1, and in Lav., 
Dogme et philosophie, p. 198. It is important to take the Pali canon down from its pedestal where Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg have placed it. On this subject, see S. Lévi, Observations sur une langue precanonique du Bouddhisme, JA, 
Nov.-Dec. 1912, p. 511; Przyluski, Concile, p. 333-365; F. Weller, Die Ueberlieferung des allteren buddhistischen 
Schrifttums, AM, V, 1928-39, p. 149-182; A.B. Keith, The Home of Pali, BS, XXXI, p. 747. 

On the literary activity displayed in the course of the Council, the sources are not in absolute agreement; the differences 
they manifest allow them to be classified perhaps chronologically: 

a. The scriptures are divided into two sections: Dharma and Vinaya. - Upali recites the Vinaya and Ananda the siitras 
(Pali Vinaya and Mahiéaka Vinaya, in Przyluski, Concile, p. 143-147. - The Fathers receive the Agamas from Ananda 
and write the rules and precepts (ibid p. 211-216). 

b. To the first two pitakas is added a Matrka or catechesis. - Ananda recites the Siitrapitaka, Upali the Vinayapitaka, 
Kasyapa the Matrka (Legend of Asoka, ibid p. 39-45). 

c. The scripture is divided into three pitakas, but their order or their reciters is uncertain.. - Upali recites the Vinaya, 
Ananda the siitras and the Abhidharma (Sarvastivadin Vinaya, p. 227-231; Dharmagupta Vinaya, p. 187-195; Mpps). 

217 According to some authors (S. Lévi, Les seize Arhat, JA, 1916, p. 31-32; J. Przyluski, Concile, p. 352 sq), the order 
in which the Agamas are cited was of importance. Here are some lists where the Agamas are indicated by their initials (D 
= Digha; M = Madhyama; S = Samyukta; E = Ekottara; K = Ksudraka): 

M-D-E-S, in Mahaparinirvanasitra, T 6, k. 2, p. 191a. 

S-D-M-E, in Milasarvastivadin Vinaya,T 1451, k. 39, p. 407b-c. 

E-M-D-S, in Mpps and Tchouan tsi san tsang, T 2026, p. 3b. [It should be noted that the Mpps, which counts only four 
Agamas, is however aware of the Ksudraka to which it will refer below, k. 5, p. 99b]. 

S-M-D-E, in Asanga's Yogacaryabhiimi,T 1579, k. 85, p. 772c. 

D-M-S-E-K, in Pali canon (cf, Atthasalini,p. 25-26; tr, Tin, Expositor, I, p. 31-32; Mahtsasaka Vinaya, T1421, k. 30, p. 
191a; Mahasamghika Vinaya, T 1425, k. 32, p. 491c. 

D-M-E-S-K, in Dharmagupta Vinaya, T 1428, k. 54, p. 968b; the P'i ni mou lourn of the Haimavata school, T 1463, k. 4, 


p. 818a; the relation of Nandamitra, in S. Lévi, Les seize arhat, p. 20. 
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The great arhats asked further: "Who can clearly bring together the basket of the Vinaya (vinayapitaka)?" 
They all said: "The ayusmat Yeou p'o li (Upali). Of the five hundred arhats, he is foremost of those who 
maintain the discipline (vinayvadhara). Let us invite him now." Then they invited him with these words: 
"Get up and sit on the lion-seat (simhdsana) and tell us in what place the Buddha first enunciated the 
Vinaya and collected the precepts (sila)." Upali received the orders of the samgha. Seated on the lion-seat, 
he said: "Thus have I heard: once the Buddha was at P7 ché li (Vaisalt). At that time, Siu t'i na (Sudinna) 


son of the householder Kia lan t'o (Kalanda) conceived a lustful desire for the first time."218 


(1-3) The Explanations relative to the 250 Precepts (pafcasaddvisatasilasamprayuktakartha) in three 
sections (varga), (4) the Seven Precepts (saptadharma), (5) the Eight Precepts (astadarma), (6) the Pi 
kieou ni pi ni (bhiksunivinaya), (7) the Tseng yi (Ekottara), (8) the Yeou p'o li wen (Updaliparupriccha), (9) 
the Tsa pou (Ksudrakavarga), these 80 sections (varga) form the Basket of the Discipline 
(vinayapitaka).219 


Again the arhats had this thought: "Who can clearly bring together the basket of the A pi t'an 
(Abhidharmapitaka)?" They thought: "Among the five hundred arhats, the @yusmat Ananda is the foremost 


of those who explain the siitras. Let us invite him." Then they invited him with these words: "Get up and 


E-M-D-S-K, in Fen pie kong t6 king (Przyluski, Concile, p. 119). 

218 See Sudinna's wrong-doing in Vinaya, III, p. 10-21 (tr. Horner, I, p. 21-38); Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 1, p. 2b; Sseu fen 
liu, T 1428, k. 1, p. 569c; Che song liu, T 1433, k. 1, p. la. 

219 We have already commented several times that the Mpps, when it cites 'the Vinaya in a vague way’, almost always 
refers to the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, the Chinese translation of which, entitled Che song liu, was started in 404 by 
Punyatara, continued by Kumiarajiva (translator of the Mpps) and completed by Vimalaksa (cf. Bagchi, I, p. 177). The 
Mpps and the Che song liu both having been translated by Kumarajiva, it is not surprising that the Mpps, in analyzing the 
Vinayapitaka here, purely and simply reproduces the table of contents of the Che song liu. Nevertheless, instead of 
calling the chapters of this Vinaya song (parivarta), he calls them pou (varga). To verify the exactness of the information 


given here by the Mpps, it is sufficient to compare them with the main divisions of the Che song liu (T 1435, vol. 23): 


Song 1-3:Untitled but dedicated to the explanation of the 250 precepts p. 1 
Song 4: Ts'1 fa (saptadharma) p. 148 

Song 5: Pa fa (astadharma) p. 206 

Song 6: Tsa song (kshudrakaparivarta) p. 257 

Song 7: Ni liu (bhikshunivinaya) p. 302 


Song 8: Tseng po li wen fa (Updliparipriccha) pp. 346 

Song 10: Chan song (kusalaparivarta) p. 379 
The pou of the Mpps corrspond to these ten son, which ends by saying: "These 80 pou form the Basket of the Vinaya." 
The number 80 is obviously an error and should be replaced by 10. 
But this error is easily explained, for we know that if, in another passage of the Mpps (k. 100, p. 756c), the Vinaya of the 
land of Kasmir (ki pin), which rejected the Jatakas and the Avadanas, consists of only 10 chapters (pou = varga), there is 
a Vibhasa in 80 chapters, which comments on it; on the other hand, the Vinaya of the land of Mathura, with its Avadana 
and its Jatakas, consists of 80 chapters. Cf. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 214-215; Fables in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadin 
School, THQ, vol. V, p. 1-5. 


In other sources, the Vinayapitaka is analyzed in quite a different way. See references in Przyluski, Concile, p. 409. 
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go to sit on the lion-seat (simhdsana). In what place did the Buddha first preach the Abhidharma?" Ananda 
received the orders of the samgha. Seated on the lion-seat, he said: "Thus have I heard: once the Buddha 
was dwelling in the city of Ché p'o li (Sravasti). At that time, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: 'Those in 
whom the five fears (bhaya), the five sins (@patti) and the five hatreds (vaira) have not been suppressed 
and extinguished experience innumerable evils in this life in their bodies and their minds for this reason 
and, in subsequent lives, they fall into the bad destinies (durgati). Those who do not have the five fears, the 
five sins and the five hatreds, for this reason are, in this life, happy in every way in body and mind and, in 
subsequent existences, they are reborn in the heavens (svarga) or in a pleasant abode (sukhavihara). What 
are the five fears that must be discarded? 1. Murder (prandatipdata), 2. theft (adattaddana), 3. illicit sexual 
relationships (kamamithydcara), 4. falsehood (mrsavada), 5. alcoholic drinks (madhyapana).'229 All of 
this is called the Basket of the Abhidharma (abhidharmapitaka). 


[70a] When the three baskets of the doctrine were brought together, the devas, asuras, nagas and devis 
made offerings of all kinds. They rained down celestial flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), banners 
(pataka), parasols (chattra) and heavenly garments (vastra), to pay homage to the doctrine. Then they 
recited this stanza: 


Out of compassion for the universe 


The three baskets of the Dharma hve been collected. 


The omniscient one who has the ten strengths (dasabala), 
The wisdom of his words is the lamp that destroys ignorance. 


Question. - What is the origin of the Pa kien tou a p'i t'an (Astagranthabhidharma}, the Lieou fen a pi t'an 
(Satpadabhidharma), and the others?22! 


Answer. - 1. When the Buddha was in this world, the doctrine did not meet any opposition. After the 
Buddha had departed, when the doctrine was recited for the first time, it was still as it was in the time when 
the Buddha was alive. - A hundred years later, king A chou kia (Asoka) brought together a great assembly 
of five hundred (paricavarsaparisad) and the great masters of the dharma debated.222 As a result of their 


220 This recitation of the Abhidharmapitaka by Ananda is taken almost textually from the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, Che 
song liu,T 1435, k. 60, p.449a (tr. in Przyluski, Concile, p. 231). According to this source, the Buddha preached the 
Abhidharma for the first time in Sravastt. Actually, according to Anguttara, II, p. 204-205, it was at Sravasti, at Jetavana 
in the garden of Anathapindika, that the Buddha explained the five fears in question here: Pafica, gahapati, bhayani 
verdni.... vuccati sugatin ca upapajjati. 

With the exception of errors, the same siitra has no correspondent in the Chinese agamas. The Pali Anguttara was able to 
incorporate into the Nikayas a sermon held by other schools to be part of the Basket of the Abhidharma 

221 Przyluski, Concile, p. 72, translates: 'the Abhidharma in eight hien tou (khanda) and the Abhidharma in six sections’. 
Later we will see the justification for the Sanskrit titles proposed here. 

222 An allusion to the second Buddhist Council and to the first doctrinal schism that ended in the formation of two 
separate schools, that of the Sthavirya and that of the Mahasamghika. The Mpps is strictly dependent upon the Kashmir 
tradition represented by: 

1) the Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 99, p.510c-512a. 
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2) Vasumitra's Samayabhedaparacanacakra, T 2031, p. 15a-b (tr. J. Masuda, in Asia Major, II, 1925, p. 14-15): T 2032, 
p. 17b-c; T 2033, p. 20a-b. 

3) Paramartha's commentary on the preceding treatise, a commentary extracts of which are incorporated into the San 
louen hiuan yi by Ki tsang (T 1852, p. 8b-c} and the Sanrongengi kenyishii by Chikan (T 2300, p. 455b-456b) and 
translated by P. Demiéville, L‘origine des sectes bouddhiques, MCB, I, 1931-32, p.30-40. 

4) the Si yi ki by Hiuan tsang (T 2087, k. 3, p.886b; tr. Beal, I, p. 150-151; tr. Watters, Travels, I, p. 267-269, which is 
inspired directly by the Mahavibhasa. 

P. Demiéville has summarized this tradition: "It was only in the time of the second Council, held at Pataliputra in the 
116th year after the nirvana, in the reign of king Asoka, that the controversies provoked by the heresiarch Mahadeva 
caused a real doctrinal schism that resulted in the formation of two separate schools, the school of the Elders (Sthavirya) 
and the school of the Great Assembly (Mahasamghika). Mahadeva's heresy was twofold: on the one hand, he claimed to 
incorporate into the three baskets the stitras of the Greater Vehicle, and on the other hand, he professed five theses tending 
to concede to the saints, arhats or srotaapanna, various imperfections such as the faculty of being physically tainted, 
doubt, a certain ignorance, etc.... According to the Mahavibhasa, the argument was decided by Asoka in favor of 
Mahadeva. Paramartha seems to wish to spare the memory of the pious monarch; according to him, it was the queen, 
circumvented by her lover Mahadeva, who had the adversaries of the heresiarch thrown into the Ganges. But the latter, 
using their magical powers, fled to Kashmir, where the king soon had them sought out. According to the Vibhasa, they 
refused to leave Kashmir (where, later on, according to a tradition which is, however, debatable, the Vibhasa itself was 
composed). According to Paramartha, they accepted Asoka's invitation and returned to Pataliputra where, Mahadeva 
having died, the two schools came together for a new Council in order to purify the five famous theses. And it was then, 
Paramartha tells us, that the real schism was produced and the two schools separated. 

Bhavya's Sde pa tha dad par hbyed pa san rban par bsad pa (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo hgrel, XC, 12) tr. in Walleser, Sekten des 
alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927, p.78-93), tells of a twofold tradition: One Council regarding Mahadeva's five points 
was held at Pataliputra in the 137th year after the nirvana, under kings Nanda and Mahapadma, and ended in the splitting 
of the Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas (Walleser, p.81-82). - In the 160th year after the nirvauna, under the reign of 
Dharmasoka in Pataliputra, some arguments [on the five points of Mahadeva] provoked a schism in the community which 
divided the Mahasamghikas and the Sthaviras (ibid, p. 78). 

The sources noted so far constitute a relatively homogeneous group that I [Lamotte] would like to call the Kashmir 
tradition. Deliberately or not, it seems to ignore another group of traditions related to the second Buddhist Council which 
was held at Vaisali in order to condemn ten innovations (dasa vatthiuni) introduced into the disciplinary rule by the monks 
of Vaisalt. The references gathered by W. Geiger in his introduction to the Mahavamsa, p. LIV-LVI and by L. de La 
Vallée Poussin in ERE, IV, p. 179-185, art. Councils, are not sufficient to get an idea of the question. Here is a summary 
of the sources: 

a. The Council of Vaisali took place in the 100th year after the nirvana, according to the Pali Vinaya, II, p. 294-307 (tr. 
Rh. D.- Oldenberg, II, p. 386-414; Muséon, 1905, p. 258-312); Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 30, p. 192a-194b; Mo ho seng k'i 
liu, T 1425, k. 33, p. 493a-z (does not give the date); Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 54, p. 968c-971c; Samanatpasika (in Vinaya 
Il, p. 294 sq, and the Chan kien liu p'i p'o cha, T 1462, k. 1, p. 677c); P'i ni mou king,T 1463, k. 4, p. 819b; Fa hien 
tchouan, T2085 (tr. Legge, p. 75). 

b. The Council of Vaisali took place in the 110th year after the nirvana according to the Che song liu, T 1435, k. 60-61, p. 
450a-456b; Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 40, p. 411c-414b, with the Tibetan correspondent in Dulwa, XI, p. 323- 
330, of which there is a translation in Bu ston (Obermiller), H, p. 91-96; Taranatha, p. 41-42 (who proposes different 
dates); Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 909b (tr. Beal, II, p. 74-75; tr. Watters, Travels, II, p. 73-77). 
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differences, two distinct sects (nikaya) subsequently developed223, [each] having a name. - Finally a 
Brahmin monk named Kia tcham yen (Katyayana), wise and of keen faculties (tiksnendriya), completely 
recited the three Baskets (tripitaka), the inner and outer texts (@dhyatmikabahyasiitra). Wishing to explain 
the words of the Buddha, he compiled the Fa tche king pa kien tou (Jfidnaprasthanastagrantha).224 The 


c. According to the Singhalese chronicles, the second Council was held at Vaisalt in the 199th year after the nirvana 
under the reign of Kalasoka (Dipavamsa, IV, v. 44, 47; Mahavamsa, IV, v. 8) and according to the Dipavamsa (V, v. 30- 
39), the Vrjiputrakas who had been excommunicated at the Council, in their turn held a great assembly (mahdasamgiti) 
whence came the Mahasamghika sect. - The Singhalese sources are also the only ones to note the existence of a third 
Council which was held at Pataliputra under the chairmanship of Tissa Moggaliputta in the 236th year of the nirvana 
(Dipavamsa,VI, v, 34-59), which was the seventeenth year of Asoka's reign (Mahavamsa, V, v. 280). Tissa had 
missionaries adopted by the Elders of Kathavatthu (Dipavamsa, VII, v. 41, 56-58; Mahavamsa, V, v. 278) and sent them 
everywhere. 

If the Kasmirian tradition is compared with the traditions relating to the Council of Vaisall, it is seen that it has nothing in 
common with the sources enumerated under a. and b., but that it does have points in common with the Singhalese 
chronicles: 

(1) The Singhalese chronicles give to Tissa Moggaliputta under Asoka the same role that the Sanskrit Sarvastivadin 
sources have Upagupta play under the great monarch (cf. Lav., Histoire, II, p. 137; Przyluski, Asoka, s.v. Upagupta). 

(2) The Tissa Moggaliputta of the Singhalese chronicles tried to make Asoka believe that the Buddha was vibhajyavadin 
(Mahavamsa, V, v. 271; Comm. of the Kathavatthu in Aung, Points of Controversy, p. 7). The Vibhajyavada, 
characteristic of the school of the Pali language, is a philosophical position which, by subtle distinction, accepts the 
existence of a certain past, not of all the past; it is opposed to the Sarvastivada, characteristic of the school of the Sanskrit 
language, which accepts the existence of the three times, including the past. When the Sarvastivadins in their Abhidharma 
discuss the existence of the three times, they have as adversary a certain vibhajyavadin called Maudgalyayana (cf. Lav., 
La controverse du Temps et du Pudgala dans le Vijnanakaya, EA, I, p. 343). This Maudgalyayana of the Sanskrit sources 
may be the Moggaliputta of the Pali sources (cf. Lav., IL, p. 138). 

(3) The Singhalse chronicles list two councils under two different kings Asoka: 

i) the Council of Vaisalt followed, in the Dipavamsa, by the Mahasamgiti of the Vajjiputtakas under king Kalasoka (in the 
100th year of the nirvana); ii) the Council of Pataliputra under king Asoka (in the 236th year of the nirvana). - A part at 
least of the Kasmirian tradition, that represented by Paramartha's commentary on Vasumitra's treatise, also mentions two 
councils which took place under the same Asoka, after the 100th year of the nirvana: the council that took place before 
the departure of the 500 arhats for Kasmir, and the one that took place after their return to Pataliputra (cf. P. Demiéville, 
p. 21). 

(4) The five points of Mahadeva expounded in the Kasmir tradition are discussed in the Kathavatthu, I, 1-6 (ed. Taylor, I, 
p. 163-204). Cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Kathavatthu, JRAS, 1910, p. 313-423). 
223 For the development of the sects, W. Geiger, Mahavamsa, App. B, p. 276-287; R. Kimura, Jntro. to the Hist. of Early 
Indian Buddhist Schools, Calcutta, 1925; M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927; J. Masuda, 
Origin and Dictrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, II, 1925, p. 1-78; P. Demiéville, L’origine des sectes 
bouddhiques d'apres Paramartha, MCB, I, 1931-21, p. 15-64. 

224 The traditions relating to Katyayana are confused: 

a. Mahakatyayana was one of the great disciples of the Buddha, the foremost of those who explain at length the brief 
aphorisms of the Buddha (Anguttara, I, p.23: aggo sankhittena bhasitassavittharena attham vibhajantanam). He was 
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originally from Ujjayint and was the disciple of Avanti (Theragatha, v. 496-501; Comm. in Rh. D., Brethren, p. 238-239; 
Manoratha, I, p. 204-209). 

According to concordant information, he may have been the author of the Petakopadesa: the Gandhavamsa, p. 59, 
attributes this work to him. - The Mpps, k. 2, p. 70a20-23 says: "Mahakatyayana, during the lifetime of the Buddha, 
explained the words of the Buddha and made a Pi /e (Petaka), 'box-collection' in the Ts'in language, which, until today, is 
used in southern India." - Paramartha (in P. Demiéville, Origine des sectes, p. 49-50) says: "In the time when the Buddha 
was in the world, Mahakatyayana expounded a Sastra to explain the Agama sitras of the Buddha." (This again concerns 
the Petakopadesa and the Abhidharmajfianaprasthana). 

[The Petakopadesa is a well-known work: cf. R. Fuchs, Specimen des Petakopadesa, Berlin, 1908. According to E. 
Hardy, Nettipakarana, p. VIII sq., it dates from the beginning of our era. It is a semi-canonical work: the Singhalese 
tradition rejects it among the extra-canonical books; by contrast, the Mpps includes it among the Abhidharmas, and the 
Burmese Buddhists include it, along with the Pettipakarana, the Suttasamgaha and the Milindapafha, in the canonical 
collection of the Khuddakanikaya (cf. M. Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 4 sq.). The Petakopadesa is 
one of the main sources of Buddhagosa's Visuddhimagga and Upatissa's Vimuktimarga (cf. P.V. Bapat, Vimuttimagga 
and Visuddhimagga, Poona, 1937, p. XXV). - According to the evidence of Helmer Smith (in Przyluski, Concile, p. 73, n. 
6), it is still in use in Ceylon. 

b. Katyayayana, author of the Jianaprasthana. - Here also (p. 70a10-12) the Mpps tells us that after the Council of Asoka 
(therefore, according to its accounting, in the 200th year after the Nirvana. Katyayana composed the Jiidnaprasthana. 
This date was confirmed by Paramartha (in Demiévills, p. 50) who informs us "that in the 200 years, Katyayana left Lake 
Anavatapta, came to the country of Magadha into the Mahasamghika school, where he established distinctions related to 
the holy teaching of the Tripitaka...; those who accepted his teachings formed a separate school called 'the school that 
enunciates distinctions'; these were the disciples of Mahakatyana." Actually, Katyayana was not a Mahasamghika, but a 
pure Sarvastivadin. Paramarthala later corrects himself (p. 53-55) in associating Katyayana with the beginnings of the 
Sarvastivadin school which was formed at the beginning of the 3rd century after the nirvana. It was as a Sarvastivadin 
that he composed the Jianaprasthana, but the sources do not agree either on the place of origin or on the date of this work. 
We have just seen that the Mpps locates it after the Council of Asoka, therefore in the 200 years after the nirvana. - 
According to the Vibhasa ( T 1545, k. 5. p. 21c), "when the Bhadanta [Katyayana] composed the Jianaprasthana, he was 
living in the East; this is why he cites [T 1544, k. 1, p. 918c] the five rivers known in the East." - According to Hiuan 
tsang, Si yu ki (T 2087, k. 4, p. 889c), "three hundred years after the nirvana, the Sastra master Katyayana composed the 
Jianaprasthana in Tamasavana", near Cinabhukti on the right bank of the Bias (cf. Watters, I, p. 294-295). - According to 
Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu (T 2049, p. 189a) it is "in the five hundred years after the nirvana of the Buddha 
that Katyayana of the Sarvastivadin school went to Kashmir where he gathered 500 arhats and 500 bodhisattvas to 
compile the Abhidharma of his school; the result of this compilation was the Astagrantha, also called Jianaprasthana." 
The Mpps designates this work as Fa tche king pa kien you. In a pinch, one could take this to mean, as does Przyluski, 
"Jnhanaprasthana in eight kien (93 and 9) tou (khanda)", but Paramartha, in his Life of Vasubandhu (T 2049, p. 189a) 
explains that k’ien (5 and 10) tou is equivalent to k'ie lan t’a (9 and 5; 140 and 17; 9 and3), i.e., grantha; this is why I 
[Lamotte] have restored the title as Jnanaprasthanashtagrantha. It is actually known that the Astagranthabhidharma, or 
the Abhidharma in Eight Volumes, is a synonym of the Jhanaprasthana (cf. J. Takakusu, Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastivadins, JPTS, 1905, p. 82, n. 2; Lav. Introduction to the Kosa, p. XXX). 

The Jfianaprasthana is cited several times in the Kosavyakhya of YaSomitra (p. 89-12, 52, 116, 157, 694); it follows from 
these citations that the work was in Sanskrit and was subdivided into skandhakas. - We have two Chinese versions: 1. A 


pit'an kien tou louen (Abhidharmastagrantha), T 1543, translated at Lo yang in 383 by Samghadeva and Tchou fo nien; 
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first chapter (skandhaka) deals with the supreme worldly dharmas (laukikagradharma).225 Subsequently, 
his disciples made from it a Pi p'o so (Vibhasa) for people of ages to come who could not completely 


understand the Astagrantha (or Jianaprasthana).226 


2. Some say: In the Lieou fen a p'i t'an (Satpadabhidharma)22/ the third part in eight chapters (p'in = 
parivarta) is called Fen pie che tch'ou (Lokadhatuprabheda?); this is the third part of the Leou t'an king in 
Six parts; it is the work of Maudgalyayana.228 In the [Abhidharma] in six parts, the first part contains eight 


2. A pit ta mo fa tche louen (Abhidharmajianaprasthanasastra), T 1544, translated at Lo yang between 657 and 680 by 
Hiuan tsang (cf. Bagchi, I, p. 161; I, p. 489). 

225 On the theory of the /aukiagradharmas in the Jianaprasthana, cf. Lav., Pardyana cité dans Jnananprasthana, MI, U, 
p. 323-327; Introd. to Kosa, p. XXX. 

226 According to some sources, the Vibhasa was compiled in the course of a council held under Kaniska in the monastery 
of Kuvana near Jalandhara or at the vihara of Kundalavana in Kasmir. Here is a short summary of sources related to this 
council: 

Chinese sources: Paramartha, Vie de Vasubandhu, T 2049, p. 189a (tr. J. Takakasu, TP, 1910; - Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 
2098, k. 3, p. 886b-887 (tr. Beal, I, p. 151-155; tr. Watters, I., p. 270-278). 

Tibetan sources: Bu ston, II, p. 997 (which tells of several different traditions); - Taranatha, p. 58-61; - Schiefner, 
Tibetische Lebensbescreibung, p. 310. 

Works: Kern, Histoire, H, p. 392-394; Manual, p. 121-122; J. Takakusu, JRAS, 1905, p. 415; JPTS, 1905, p. 123; V. 
Smith, Early History of India, Oxford, 1908, p. 230; Lav., Histoire, I, p. 326-327. 

This confused collection of indecisive traditions has, as its evident intention, the setting up of Kaniska as against Asoka, 
and attributing to the Sarvastivadins a council which would somehow serve as a match for the synod of the 
Vibhajyavadins presided over by Tissa Moggalaputta. As de La Vallée Poussin has said: "It is likely that Kaniska did not 
call a council and that that there was no council." It is not unreasonable that the Mpps has made no mention of it. 

In any case, if a Vibhasa was composed under Kaniska to serve as commentary for the Jianaprasthana of Katyayana, it is 
certainly different from the Mahavibhasa in 200 rolls which has come down to us in the Chinese translation of Hiuan 
tsang (T 1545). The latter, in effect, tells a story of a eunuch (?, is this a misprint in the French — Migme Chodron) and 
bulls that came, it says, "at one time’, under Kaniska (cf. T 1545, k. 114, p. 593a). 

227 The Satpadabhidharma, the title of which is attested in the Kosavyakya, p. 466, is the Jianaprasthana and the six 
annexed treatises that are its continuation (anucara) or 'feet' (cf. Kosa, I, p. 4, n. 4). There is a list of them in Sanskrit in 
the Kosavyakhya, p. 9, and in Tibetan in Buston, I. p. 49 and Taranatha, p. 296: i) Prakaranapada by Vasumitra (T 1541 
and 1542; ii) Vijiianakaya by Devasarman or Devaksema (T 1539), iii) Dharmaskandha by Sariputra according to the 
Tibetan sources, of Maudgalyayana according to the Chinese sources (T 1537); iv) Prajiiaptisastra by Maudgalyayana (T 
1538); v) Dhatukaya by Ptrma according to the Tibetan sources, of Vasumitra according to the Chinese sources (T 1540); 
vi) Samgitiparyaya of Mahakausthila according to the Tibetan sources, of Sariputra according to the Chinese sources (T 
1536). - Along with the Jianaprasthana, these are the seven treatises of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. The best study of 
these works is that of J. Takakusu, On the Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadin, Extract of JPTS, 1905, which is 
complemented by de La Vallée Poussin's /ntroduction to the Kosa, p. XXIX-XLIL - For the comparison with the seven 
books of the Pali Abhidharma, refer to Winternitz, Literature, II, p. 165-173; Law, Pali Literature, I, p. 336-342; 
Nyanatiloka, Guide through the Abhidhamma-Pitaka, Colombo, 1938. 

228 This is probably the Dharmaskandha (T 1537) attributed to Maudgalyayana by the Chinese tradition; but in Hiuan 


tsang's translation, it consists of twenty-one chapters. 
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chapters (p'in); four are the work of the bodhisattva P'o siu mi (Vasumitra) and four others the work of the 


arhats of Ki pin (Kasmir)229, The other five parts are the work of the Louen yi che (upadesacarya). 


3. Some say: When the Buddha was in this world, Sariputra composed the Abhidharma in order to explain 
the words of the Buddha. Later, the T’ou tseu (Vatsiputrtya) monks recited [this work]. To this day, this is 
what is called the Chou li fou a pi t'an (Sariputabhidharma).239 


229 This is a question of the Prakaranapada (T1541 and 1542) which actually consists of eight chapters: 
Paficadharmavibhanga, Jfianavibhanga, Ayatanavibhanga, Saptapadarthavibhanga, Anusayavibhanga, Samgrahavibhanga, 
Sahasraparipricchavibhanga, Nirvedavibhanga. If the Mpps is to be believed, only the first four would be the work of 
Vasumitra. 

230 The Chou li fou p'i t'an louen (T 1548) was translated into Chinese at the Che yang sseu monastery by Dharmayasas 
in the years 407-408 (Bagchi, I, p. 175). 

Sariputra, the foremost of the great sages (mahdpaiinanam: Anguttara, I, p. 23) may have composed it in the very lifetime 
of the Buddha: this is what the Mpps affirms here, probably taking this information from the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 1, p. 
1b1-3: "In all of the disciples of all of the Tathagatas, the rule is that there are two great masters who bear the holy 
Dharma: in the lifetime of the Buddha, the arya Sariputra, and after his nirvana, the arya Katyayaniputra (author of the 
Jiinaprasthana)." Moreover, we learn from the Atthasalini, p. 16 (tr. P.M. Tin, Expositor, I, p. 20-21) how Sariputra was 
familiar with the Abhidharma: When the Buddha was preaching the Abhidharma to the Trayastrimsa gods, he went each 
day to bathe in Lake Anavatapata, then, during his rest-period, he communicated to Sariputra the content of the sermon he 
had just preached. Having thus learned the Abhidharma, Sariputra transmitted it to his five hundred disciples 
(Sariputtatthera pi Satthara.... bhikkhusatanam desesi). The Pali school itself claims to hold its Abhidhamma from the 
Buddha himself, but through the intermediary of Sariputra. And this explains the close relationship between the 
Saruputrabhidharma and the Pali Abhidhamma, a relationship manifested both in form and in content.. 

Independent investigations carried on both by L. de La Vallée Poussin (/ntroduction to the Kosa, p. LX-LXII0 and by T. 
Kamura (Recherches sur l'Abhidharma, Tokyo, 1922), have shown that the Sariputrabhidharma is not Sarvastivadin, but 
expounds a doctrine very close to that of the Pali Abhidhamma (in particular of the Vibhanga and the Puggalapajfifiati) 
and maintains the Vibhajyavadin theses expounded in the Vibhasa and the Kosa. To review them, it suffices to compare 
the description of the ripadhdtu in the Sariputrabhidharma (T 1548, k. 3, p. 543) with Vibhanga, p. 1 and Koga, I, p. 35; 
the definition of dharmadhdatu (k. 2, p. 535) with Vibhanga, p. 89 and Kosa, I, p. 30; the definition of nirodhasatya (k. 4, 
p. 553) with Vibhanga, p. 103. 

The Pali school divides its Basket of Abhidhamma into seven books, but the Haimavata school which is almost confused 
with it (cf. W. Geiger, Mahadvamsa, p. 278) adopts another division. (k. 4, p. 553): 1) Distinctions with questions 
(Saprasnaka), 2) Distinctions without questions (Aprasnaka), 3) Connections (Samgraha), 4) Correspondences 
(Samprayukta), 5) Places (Ayatana). Cf. P'i ni mou king, T 1463, k. 4, p. 818a28-29 (tr. Przyluski, Concile, p. 179). This 
should be compared with the first three chapters of the Sariputrabhidharma: 1) Saprasnaka, 2) Aprasnaka, 3) Samgraha- 
samprayukta. 

The Mppé adds that "later, the Vatsiputriya monks recited the Sariputrabhidharma" and Paramartha, probably on the basis 
of this assertion, will explain that their founder, the arhat Vatsyaputra, had had Rahula as his upadhyaya, who himself had 
had as upadhyaya Sariputra who had expounded the Abhidharma in nine parts of the Buddha, called the Abhidharma of 
the Characteristics of the Doctrine or Dharmalaksanabhidharma (cf. Demiéville, Origine des sectes bouddhiques, p. 57). 


Actually, the Sariputrabhidharma contains no mention of the pudgala which is the doctrine characteristic of the 
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4. During the lifetime of the Buddha, Mahakatyayana explained the words of the Buddha and composed a 


Pi le (petaka), 'box-collection' in the language of the T'sin. It is used even today in southern India.23! 


As all these works are commentaries on the words of the Buddha, when it is said: "The five precepts 
(sila)", [the commentary] says: some are material (riipin), others are non-material (arupin); some are 
visible (sanidarsana), others are invisible (anidarhana); some offer resistance (sapratigha), others do not 
offer resistance (apratigha); some are impure (sdsarava), others are pure (andsrava); some are conditioned 
(samskrta), others are non-conditioned (asamskrta); some are with retribution (vipaka), others are without 
retribution; some are good (kusala), others are bad (akusala); some are morally defined (vyakrta), others 


are morally non-defined (avyakrta). All this is what is called the Abhidharma. 


Furthermore, there are seven tendencies of defilement (anugaya):232 anusaya of attachment to pleasure 
(kamaraga), anusaya of hostility (pratigha), anusaya of attachment to existence (bhavaraga), anusaya of 
pride (mana), anusaya of ignorance (avidya), anusaya of wrong view (drsti), anusaya of doubt (vicikitsa 
or vimati): these are the seven anusayas. Some are the anusayas of the desire realm (AaGmadhdatu), some are 
the anusayas of the form realm (ripadhatu), others are the anusayas of the formless realm (@riipyadhatu). 
Some are abandoned by seeing the truths (satvadarsanaheya), others are abandoned by meditation 
(bhavanaheya); some are abandoned by the seeing of suffering (duhkhadarsanaheya), others are 
abandoned by seeing the origin [of suffering] (samudayadarsanaheya), others are abandoned by seeing the 
cessation [of suffering] (nirodhadarsanaheya); the rest are abandoned [70b] by seeing the Path 


(pratipaddarsanaheya). Some are complete anusayas, the others are incomplete anusayas. 


The ten knowledges (jaana)233 are: 1) knowledge of dharma (dharmajndna), 2) subsequent knowledge 
(anvayajnana), 3) worldy knowledge (lokasamvrtijnana), 4) knowledge of the mind of another 
(paracittajnana), 5) knowledge of suffering (duhkajnana), 6) knowledge of its origin (samudayajnana), 7) 
knowledge of its cessation (nirodhajnana), 8) knowledge of the Path (margajnana), 9) knowledge of the 
cessation [of the defilements] (Asayajnana), 10) knowledge of no further rebirths (anutpddajnana). These 
are the ten knowledges. Some are impure (sasrava) others are pure (andsrava); some are conditioned 
(samskrta), others are unconditioned (asamskrta); some are sGsarava causes, others are andsarava causes. 
Some are causes belonging to the desire realm (kamadhdatu), some are causes belonging to the form realm 
(rupadhatu), some are causes belonging to the formless realm (Griipyadhdatu), others are causes belonging 


to no realm (anavacara). Some are acquired on the uninterrupted path (Gnantaryamarga), others on the 


Vatsiputriyas and the Sammitiyas. The only book of Abhidharma that teaches the doctrine of the pudgala is the San mi ti 
pou louen, T 1649. 

231 For Mahakatyayana and his Petakopadesa, see above. 

232 The same list but with different order in Digha, III, p. 254; Samyutta, V, p 60; Anguttara, IV, p. 9; Vibhanga, p. 340, 
383; Kathavatthu I, p. 405 sq; Kosa, V, p. 3; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 490), k. 18, p. 127a28. 

233 For the ten jnanas and connected problems: Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 1, p. 628b-c; T 1542, k. 1, p.693c-694a; 
Abhidharmamrtarasasastra, T 1553,k. 2, p. 974 (tr. Hobogirin, Chi, p. 291); Kosa, VII, p.11; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1234- 
1243. - Cf. the Pali sources: Digha, III, p. 226-227; Samyutta, II, p. 57; Vibhanga, p. 328. 


NOTE: The Sanskrit and Pali quotations have been abbreviated, the first and last phrases only being cited. 
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path of liberation (vimuktimarga). When the four fruits (phala) are acquired, some are attained, others are 


lost. . 
To analyze (vibhajana) all dharmas in this way is what is called Abhidharma. 


There are three kinds of Abhidarma. First the main part and the meaning of the Abhidarma; the abbreviated 
text consists of 320,000 words. Secondly [the Abhidharma] in six parts; the abbreviated text consists of 
320,000 words. Thirdly, the Pitaka: the abbreviated text consists of 320,000 words. 


We have explained the general meaning as a whole (samdsatah) of the expression Evam maya srutam 


ekasmin samaye. 
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CHAPTER IV: EXPLANATION OF THE WORD 
BHAGAVAT?234 


Sutra: Bhagavat 


Sastra: Now let us explain this word. 


BHAGAVAT?35 
Why is he called P’o k’‘ie p'o (bhagavat)? 


1. In the word bhagavat, bhaga means quality (guna) and vat indicates its possession: "the one who 


possesses qualities."236 


2. Furthermore, bhaga means to analyze (vibhaga) and vat indicates skill (kusala). Skillful in analyzing the 


general and specific characteristics (svasamanyalaksana) of the dharmas, he is called Bhagavat.237 


234 This chapter is devoted to the synonyms of the name of Buddha. The first ten constitute a traditional formula of 
praise: bhagavams tathagato 'rham samyaksambuddho  vidyacaranasampannah sugato lokavid  anuttarah 
purusadamyasarathih sasta devamanusyanam buddho bhagavam. Cf. the Dhvajagrastitra of which we have the Sanskrit 
version (Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke, p. 47), the Pali version (Samyutta, I, p. 210) and the Chinese version (Tsa a han T 99 
(no. 981), k. 35, p. 255b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 49, p. 615a). This formula is very frequently encountered in the Pali 
Nikayas, e.g., Digha, I, p. 49; II, 237: Majjhima, I, p. 37, 69, 179, 285, 290, 344, 356, 401, 412, 502, 521; II, p. 55, 133, 
238; Samyutta, I, p. 219; II, p. 69; II, p. 85; IV, p. 320; V, p. 197, 343, 445; Anguttara, I, p. 168, 207; II, p. 33, 56, 66, 
147; UI, p. 2, 10, 31053, 65, 153, 212, 285, 312, 341; IV, p. 3, 5, 109, 225, 270, 284, 288, 324, 406; V, p. 15, 183, 204, 
329, 333, 336. 

On the other hand, it is much more rare in the Chinese Agamas, either because the afore-mentioned siitras do not have a 
correspondent in the Chinese collections or because the formula is omitted in the parallel siitras of the same collections. It 
may be assumed that the Pali school above all contributed to the success of this formula. However, it is not completely 
absent in the Chinese Agamas. Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 132), k. 31p. 623a; no. 146, k. 36, p. 656c27; (no. 161), k. 4, p. 
685a; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 546), k. 20, p. 141c; (no. 981), k. 35, p. 255b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 6, p. 574a27; k. 14, p. 
615a. - It is also found in later texts, e.g., Lalitavistara, p. 3; Saddharma-pundarika, p. 17, 65, 67, 151, etc.; 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 1 sq. 

The early commentators gave etymological explanations of these epithets, imaginary for the most part: see, e.g., the Che 
hao king (T 782); Buddhaghosa's explanations in Visuddhimagga, I, p. 198-213 (tr. Nyanatiloka, II, p. 313-340) to be 
compared with Upatisya's commentary in Kiai t'o tao louen, T 1648, k. 6, p. 426; Kumarajiva's notes in the Tso tch'an san 
mei king, T 614, k. 2, p. 277a; Harivarman's commentary in his Tch'eng che louen, T 1646, k. 1, p. 242. - Other 
references in Hobogirin, Butsu, p. 192. 

235 Compare the explanations of the Mahaniddesa, p. 142; Cullaniddesa, p. 466; Sumangala, I, p. 33-34; Visuddhimagga, 
I, p. 210-212; Hobogirin, Bagabu, p. 46. 

236 Visuddhimagga, p. 210: yasma lokiyalokuttarasukhabhinibbatthakam... Bhagava ti vuccati. 

237 Visuddhimagga, p. 211: yasma kusaladihi bhedehi.... ti vattabe Bhagavad ti vuccati. 
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3. Furthermore, bhaga means glory (vasas-) and vat indicates its possession. Thus this word means "the 
one who possesses glory". No-one else has as much glory as the Buddha. The noble cakravartin kings, 
Indra, Brahma, the lokapalas, are inferior to the Buddha. What then could be said of ordinary men 
(prthagjana)? Why? The noble cakravartin kings are fettered by bonds (bandhanasamyukta): the Buddha 
has broken the bonds. - The noble cakravartin kings are sunk in the mire of birth (/ati), old age (fara), 
sickness (vydadhi) and death (marana); the Buddha has transcended them. - The noble cakravartin kings are 
enslaved (dasa) by their passions (anunaya); the Buddha has eliminated them. - The noble cakravartin 
kings dwell in the womb of the calamities of the human jungle (/okakantara); the Buddha has escaped 
from it. - The noble cakravartin kings dwell in the shadows of ignorance (avidyandhakara); the Buddha 
lives in the supreme light. - The noble cakravartin kings often reign over the four continents 
(caturdvipaka)238 ; the Buddha reigns over countless universes (apramdnalokadhatu). - The cakravartin 
kings have mastery over wealth (pariskaravasita); the Buddha has mastery over mind (cetovasita). - The 
noble cakravartin kings covet heavenly bliss (devasukha); the Buddha covets nothing, having reached the 
well-being of the summit of existence (bhavagrasukha). The cakravartin kings seek their happiness from 
others; the Buddha rejoices in his own heart. This is why the Buddha surpasses (abhibhavati) the noble 
cakravartin kings. He also surpasses all the other beings, Indra, Brahma, the lokapalas who are [70c] even 


inferior to the noble cakravartin kings. 


4. Furthermore, bhaga means to crush (bhaviga) and vat indicates the ability. The person who can crush 
desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and stupidity (moha) is called Bhagavat.239 


Question. - The arhats and pratyekabuddhas are also able to destroy attachment, hatred and stupidity; in 
what do they differ from the Buddha? 


Answer. - Although the arhats and pratyekabuddhas have destroyed this threefold poison (trivisa), they 
have not entirely eliminated the latent predispositions (vasand) of poison.240 It is like perfume (gandha) in 
a vase (bhdjana); when the perfume is removed, a trace of the odor remains. Or it is like kindling 
(indhana): the fire burns, the smoke (dhiuma) disappears, but the ash (bhasman) remains, for the strength of 
the fire is decreased. On the other hand, in the Buddha, the threefold poison (¢trivisa) is eliminated without 
residue. It is like at the end of a kalpa when the fire burns Mount Meru and the entire earth; these disappear 


completely without leaving smoke or charcoal.24! [See], for example, the traces of hatred (dvesavasanda) in 


238 Actually, only the cakravartin of the golden wheel reigns over four continents (caturdvipesvara), his life-span being 
80,000 years (cf. Kosa, III, p. 197) 

239 Visuddhimagga, p. 210-211: yasma pana lobhasosasamoha - .... Bhagava tena viddati ti. 

240 Although they have destroyed their dominant affliction (ksinaklesa), the saints still keep agitation (auddhatya) and 
the other habitual patterns resulting from the persistence of the latencies of the defilements (klesavdsand). On the other 
hand, the Buddha possesses vasandsamudghata, complete elimination of the latencies. He does not retain any trace of the 
passions over which he has triumphed. Cf. Aloka, p. 915; Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 375; Tsi louen, T 1605, k. 7, p. 691c; Tsa 
tsi louen, T 1606, k. 14, p. 761b15; Sttralamkara, XXI, v. 54; Samgraha, p. 299-300. 

241 CF Koéga, III, p. 182-185. 
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Sariputra, the traces of attachment (ragavdsand) in Nan t'o (Nanda) and the traces of pride (mana) in Pi 


ting k‘ia p'o ts'o (Pilindavatsa).242 


They are like a man in fetters who, as soon as he is released, begins to walk unceasingly. 


242 Examples of saints who, having eliminated their dominant affliction, still keep the outer gestures. The Samgraha, p. 
300, mentions the case of Maudgalyayana, who had been a monkey for 500 existences and who, having become arhat, 
still leaped about like a monkey whenever he heard music. The same text also speaks about a pratyekabuddha who, 
having been a courtesan for numerous existences, continued to put on makeup (cf. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 393; the story 
of the bhiksu who flirted before dying). See also the story of the inattentive listeners in the Dhammapadattha, III, p. 360- 
362 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 127-129). The Mpps, which will give more examples later (k. 26, p. 251b; k. 27, p. 
260c), is content to mention here the case of Sariputra, of Pilindavatsa and of Nanda. Since it does not develop the latter, 
we will summarize it briefly: 

Nanda, the half-brother of the Buddha, was affianced to Janapadakalyani (or married to Sundart), when the Buddha, by a 
stratagem, met him at Nyagrodharama, near Kapilavastu, and had him forcibly ordained by Ananda. The memory of his 
wife continued to haunt Nanda who tried to escape from the monastery. His attempt failed miserably. To cure him of this 
love, the Buddha transported him to the Trayastrimsa gods and showed him the celestial maidens incomparably more 
beautiful than Janapadakalyayani; he promised him one of these maidens if he would undertake to remain in the 
monastery for the rest of his life. Nanda agreed willingly. The Buddha returned with him to the Jetavana and told the 
whole story to the disciples: Nanda was obliged to endure the sarcasm of his colleagues. He succeeded in renouncing his 
love and quickly became arhat. In the course of an earlier lifetime when he had been a donkey, Nanda had been kept 
harnessed up by his master, the merchant Kappata, who had promised him a female donkey as reward. 

The story of Nanda is one of the best-known of the "Golden Legends" in Buddhism. The artists of Andhra who have 
depicted it at Nagarjunikonda and at Amaravati - probably Nagarjuna's homeland - had a marked preference for it. - It is 
easy to reconstruct it in its entirety by comparing the different sources where it is recorded in full or in part: 

Pali sources: Vinaya, I, p. 82; Udana, III, p. 21-24 (tr. Seidenstticker, p. 34-38; Nidanakatha, p. 91 (tr. Rh. D., Buddhist 
Birth Stories, p. 128); Samgamavacarajataka, in Jataka, II, p. 92-94; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 96-105 (tr. Burlingame, 
Buddhist Legends, 1, p. 217-223); Theragatha, v. 157-158 (tr. Rh. D., Brethren, p. 126-127); Manoratha, I, p. 315-318. 
Sanskrit sources: Saundarananda by Asvaghosa, ed. and tr. E. H. Jehnston, Oxford-London, 1928-1932; 
Avadanakalpalata, no. X: Sundartmanadavadana, I, p. 308-351. 

Chinese sources: P'ou yao king, T 186, k. 8, p. 536b-c; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 56, p. 911b-914b (tr. Beal, 
Romantic Legend, p. 369-378); Tsa pao tsang king, T 203 (no. 96), k. 24, p.739b-740a; Che kia p'ou, T 2040, k. 2, p. 59c- 
61b (which repeats the P'ou yao king). 

Tokharian sources: Sieg and Soegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, no. 89-143, p. 51-74. 

Iconographical: Gandhara: Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, 1, p. 464-473, fig. 234-238. - Amaravati: Burgess, The 
Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, pl. XLI, 5; A. Foucher, Les sculptures d'Amaravati, RAA, V, 1928, p. 
22, pl XI, 1; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Ripam, nos. 38-39 (April-July, 1929), p. 73, fig. 5. - Nagarjunikonda: J. Ph. Vogel: 
The Man in the Well and some other subjects illustrated at N., RAA, XI, 1937, p. 115-118, pl. XXXIV-XXXV. - Ajanta, 
cave XVI. 

Nanda was known for his beauty; he had a golden-colored body, possessed thirty marks of the Great Man, and his height 
was only four fingers less than that of the Buddha. These benefits were the reward for his earlier merits. See below, k. 4, 
p. 92a. 
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At that time243, the Buddha, having come out of samadhi, set out to walk followed by Lo heou lo 
(Rahula). The Buddha asked Rahula: "Why are you so thin (Arsa)?" Rahula replied with this stanza: 


243 This story is drawn from the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, Che song liu, T 1435, k. 61, p. 463c-464a: The Buddha was 
dwelling at Sravasti. A vaisya invited the Buddha and the samgha to dine at this house the next day. The Buddha accepted 
by remaining silent. The vaisya, having understood that the Buddha had accepted, was silent, arose, prostrated at the feet 
of the Buddha and returned home. During the night, he prepared all sorts of food. Early the next morning, he arranged the 
seats and sent a messenger to the Buddha to say: "The meal is ready. The Sage knows the time." The samgha with their 
robes and begging bowls (pdatracivaram dddaya) entered the home of the vaisya, but the Buddha remained at the 
monastery (vihdra) to take his meal. The vaisya, seeing the samgha well-seated, proceeded with the ablutions, placed 
abundant and excellent morsels before the elders (sthavira), but to the recently ordained monks (navabhiksu) and novices 
(sramanera) he distributed only rice (sali) cooked for 16 days, a nasty sesame soup (hou ma = tila) and cooked 
vegetables. Having given the vaisyas and the samgha abundant and excellent dishes, he proceeded to the [second] 
ablutions, took a low seat and sat down in the midst of the samgha to hear the Dharma. When the sthavira Sariputra had 
preached the sermon, he arose and went away. At that time, Rahula was still a novice. Having eaten, he went to the 
Buddha, prostrated at his feet and sat down at one side. Buddhas have the custom of asking, after the bhiksus have had 
their meal, whether the food was sufficient. And so the Buddha asked Rahula: "Was the samgha's meal sufficient?" 
Rahula replied: "For those who had it, it was enough; for the others, it was not enough." The Buddha asked: "Why do you 
say that?" Rahula answered: "Before the vaisyas and the elders they placed abundant and excellent morsels, but to the 
recently ordained monks and the novices they gave only rice cooked for sixteen days, a nasty sesame soup and boiled 
vegetables." At that time, Rahula was thin and weak. The Buddha, knowing that, asked Rahula: "Why are you so thin and 
weak?" Rahula answered with this stanza: 

He who eats oil (¢aila) gains strength; 

He who eats butter (ghrta) gains fine color; 

He who eats sesame and bad vegetables has neither color nor strength. 

The Buddha, god among gods, ought to know that. 
The Buddha, who knew it, asked Rahula: "In this community, who is the elder?" Rahula replied: "It is the upadhyaya 
Sariputra." The Buddha said: "The bhiksu Sariputra does not have the right to eat [better than the others]." When the 
ayusmat Sariputra heard that the Buddha had said that he did not have the right to eat, he vomited up his food and went 
away. Until the end of his life, he refused every invitation to dine and every gift to the samgha. He accepted only food 
that he begged. The prominent people and the vaisyas nevertheless wished to offer meals to the community. Wanting to 
have Sariputra amongst them, they said to the Buddha: "We would like the Buddha to order Sariputra to accept our 
invitations again." The Buddha answered them: "Do not ask that Sariputra accept your invitations again. Sariputra has a 
[stubborn] nature. He keeps what he has accepted and abandons what he has rejected. Sariputra will not go to your house. 
The stubborn nature that he has now, he had formerly. Listen: Many generations ago, the king of the realm was bitten by 
a poisonous snake. A master who could cure venomous bites performed the ché k‘ie lo (cagala) conjuration and forced 
the venomous snake to come; having previously prepared a large fire, he said to the snake: "Do you prefer to enter the fire 
or to swallow your venom?" The poisonous snake thought thus: "Since my saliva is exhausted, what use is my life to me? 
This is why, in regard to your proposal that I take back what I have spit out, I will not swallow it back, I prefer to die in 
the fire." Having thought thus, it threw itself into the fire. - The Buddha said to the assembled people: "That snake is now 
Sariputra. In his past lives, this man kept what he had accepted and abandoned what he had rejected. Now he does the 


same." 
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Whoever eats oil (¢aila) gains strength; 

Whoever eats butter (ghrta) gains good color; 

Whoever eats bad vegetables has neither color nor strength. 
The venerable Buddha should know that. 


The Buddha asked Rahula: "Who is the Elder (sthavira) in this community?" Rahula replied: "It is the 
upadhyaya Sariputra."244 The Buddha said: "Sariputra eats impure food (avisuddahara)." Then Sariputra 
who had returned and had heard these words, immediately spit up his food and made the following oath: 
"Starting from today. [71a] I will no longer accept any invitations (adhyesanda)." Then king Po sseu ni 
(Prasenajit) and the dyusmat Siu ta to (Sudatta)245 went to Sariputra and said: "The Buddha does not 
accept invitations without reason. Venerable Sariputra also does not accept invitations. How will we lay 
people (avadatavasana) acquire the great purity of faith (sraddhdvisuddhi)?" Sariputra answered: "My 
great teacher, the Buddha, has said that I eat impure food. Henceforth I will accept no further invitations." 
Then Prasenajit approached the Buddha and said to him: "The Buddha never accepts any invitations and 
neither does Sariputra. How will our minds gain great faith (Sraddha)? We would like the Buddha to order 
Sariputra to accept invitations again." The Buddha replied: "Decisions are firm with Sariputra. It is not 
possible to change them." Then, [to explain Sariputra's stubbornness], the Buddha cited this episode from 


one of his previous lives (jatakanidana): 


"Once there was a king who was bitten by a poisonous snake (sarpa). As the king was going to die, doctors 
were called to cure the poison. The physicians said: "The snake itself must swallow the very last drop [of 
poison that it has injected]." Then, with the help of magical formulas (mantra), the doctors brought to the 
king the snake that had bitten him and, gathering kindling, they started a fire and ordered the snake to 
swallow its poison or else to enter into the fire. The snake said to itself: "How could I swallow the poison 
that previously I spit out? I prefer death!" Thinking this, it persisted in its decision and entered into the fire. 
This snake was none other than Sariputra: from age to age, his decisions have been firm (dhruva) and 


unchangeable (acala)." 


The same story occurs in the Wen fen liu, Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1421, k. 29, but in two separate sections. The complaint 
of Rahula to the Buddha is told on p. 179b-c, whereas the apologue of the snake that threw itself into the fire is on p. 
173c. The latter has been translated in Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 349-350. 

The Visavantajataka of the Pali collection (Jataka no. 69, I, p. 310) also mentions the apologue of the snake as proof of 
Sariputra's stubbornness, but the introduction is quite different: Some people had brought wheat cakes to the monastery 
and when the monks who were assembled there had eaten some, it was proposed to keep the remainder for those who 
were absent. And so it was done. But a young colleague of Sariputra who came late did not receive his share because 
Sariputra had eaten it. In his confusion, Sariputra swore never to eat wheat cakes again (ito patthaya pittakhadaniyam na 
khdadissami). To give an example of Sariputra's stubbornness, the Buddha then told the story of the snake, the Pali text of 
which follows: Atite Baranasiyam Brahmadatto rajjam.... ma kanici vihethehiti vissajjesi. 

244 Indeed it was Sariputra who had ordained Rahula (Vinaya, I, p. 82) and had initiated him into the ascetic practices 
(Maharahulovadasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 421 sq. and Tseng ti a han, T 123, k. 7, p. 581c). 

245 Elsewhere called Anathapindada. 
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In his turn, the @yusmat Pi ling k‘ia p'o ts'o (Pilindavatsa) always suffered from eye disease. To beg his 
food, he usually crossed the Ganges river (garga). Having come to the edge of the river, he snapped his 
fingers and said to [the Ganges]: "Vatsala (little slave)! Stop flowing!" Then he crossed the river between 
two walls [of water] and went to beg his food. The goddess of the Ganges went to the Buddha and said: 
"The disciple of the Buddha, Pilindavatsa, always insults me by saying: 'Vatsala, stop flowing.’ The 
Buddha said to Pilindavatsa: "Apologize for your fault (desana karaniya) to the goddess of the Ganges." 
Then Pilindavatsa, joining his palms, said to the goddess of the Ganges: "Vatsala, little slave, don't be 
angry. I confess my fault." Then the great assembly made fun of him: "Why do you still insult her [by 
calling her Vatsala] when you are confessing your fault?" The Buddha said to the goddess of the Ganges: 
"Do you see this Pilindavatsa who, with his palms joined, confesses his fault to you? He apologizes and it 
is not out of malice (avamdna) that he calls you this. Know that it is not his fault. For five hundred years, 
this man has always taken birth in a brahmin family; always haughty, he has reviled other men. He has 


retained the language he formerly used, but his heart is free of scorn."246 


Thus, although they have destroyed the fetters (samyojana), the arhats still keep the traces (vasana). But 
the Buddha Bhagavats, whether their arms are slashed with a knife or whether they are anointed with 
sandalwood oil (candana), do not blink an eye and their heart is as free of hatred (dvesa) as it is of love 


(anunaya), for they [71b] have definitively effaced all traces of [the passions]. 


The brahmani Tchan tché (Cifica) with her wooden disc slandered the Buddha and in the midst of the great 
assembly (mahdsamgha) said to him: "You have made me pregnant. Why do you pitilessly refuse me 
clothing (vastra) and food (ahara)?" She did this shamelessly (/ajja) to deceive the others. The five 
hundred brahmin masters at once raised their hands and shouted: "That is true, we know this affair." The 
Buddha did not change color at this event and did not redden with shame. When this trick was discovered, 
the earth trembled and the devas honored the Buddha by overwhelming him with praise and with flowers. 
But when the devas glorified the Buddha's qualities, he did not take on the appearance of joy.247 When the 


246 Probable source: Mo ho seng k'i liu, T 1425, k. 30, p. 467c. - In the Pali sources, it is the monks, his colleagues, 
whom Pilindavatsa addresses as slaves (vasala). Cf. Udana, II, 6, p. 28-29 (tr. Seidenstticker, p. 43); Dhammapadattha, 
IV, p. 181-182 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 300-301); Manoratha, I, p. 276-278. Here is the story in the Udana: evam 
me suram. ekam samayam bhagava Rajagahe.... brahmano so samano bhikkhii ‘ti. 

247 According to the Dhammapadattha, wishing to damage the Buddha's reputation, the heretical scholars went to a 
young nun of their sect, Cifica, who pretended to go and spend the nights at the monastery of the Buddha and declare to 
anyone who wanted to listen that she had shared Gautama's room. She went so far as to fake pregnancy by wrapping her 
belly in linens (pilotika), and then attaching a wooden plate (darumandalika) to her belly. She entered the assembly 
where the Buddha was in the process of preaching the Dharma and bitterly reproached him for abandoning her and having 
no interest in the baby that was about to be born. The Buddha remained calm: "Whether what you say is true or false, 
sister, you and I are the only ones who know." At the same moment, Indra appeared accompanied by four devaputras. The 
latter transformed themselves into four mice (misika) and gnawed the cords that held up the wooden disc. The dropping 
down of the disc uncovered Cifica's trick who fled in shame, pursued by the crowd. The earth opened up under her steps, 
fire enveloped her completely and she fell into the depths of hell. - The other versions of this story show considerable 
differences. Cifica manavika, also called Chandamand, the proud, or the Woman with many tongues, is sometimes a 


heretic nun, disciple of KeSakambala, sometimes a delinquent Buddhist nun. In some sources, she suffers no punishment, 
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Buddha ate oats (vava), he expressed no anger248, but when the king of the gods offered him food of one 


hundred flavors (Ghara satarasasampanna) [as compensation], he felt no joy.249 


in others she falls into hell; in one story, she is condemned to be burned, but the Buddha intercedes for her and she is 
simply banished. Cf. Dhammapadattha, III, p. 178-183 (Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 19-23; Kern, Histoire, I, p. 161-164; 
Jataka, III, p. 298; IV, , p. 187-189; Apadana, I, p. 299; Itivuttaka Comm. I, p. 69; Udana Comm., p. 263 sq.; Cheng king, 
T 154 (no. 9), k.1, p. 76a-b; Hing k'i hing king, T 197 (no. 8), k. 2, p. 170c; Pen k'i king, T 199, p. 201c19; Ta pao tsi 
king, T 310, k. 28, p. 154c18; P'ou sa tc'ou t'ai king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1055c; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 
95b; Fa hien tchouan, T 2085 (tr. Legge, p. 60); Hiuan-tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 900a (tr. Beal, II, p. 9; tr. Watters, 
Travels, I, p. 392). 

According to some theories opposed by the Mpps, the slander of Cifica was one of the punishments of the nine sins of the 
Buddha, cf. below, k. 9, p. 121c. 

See L. Feer, Cifica-manavika Sundari, JA, Mar.-April, 1897, p. 288-317. 

248 In the twelfth year of his ministry, the Buddha was visited by a brahmin called Verafja in the Pali soutces, or more 
often Agnidatta in the Chinese sources. He wanted to know why the Buddha did not bow to the aged monks and, having 
asked a series of questions, he invited the Buddha and his monks to spend the rainy season at Verafija (cf. Vinaya, III, p. 
1-6; Anguttara, IV, p. 173-179; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 157), k. 40, p. 679b-680b). When the Buddha, accompanied by 
500 monks, went to Verafija, the brahmin who was at the same time the king of that region, did not receive him in his 
palace. He was too busy with his pleasures and, according to some sources, Mara had disturbed his mind. As there was a 
famine occurring at that time, the monks returned with empty bowls from their alms round. Some horse dealers 
(asvavanij-) gave them some oats (ma me), according to the Chinese expression, "dry grain measured in patthas" 
(patthapatthamilaka) according to the Pali sources. For three months the monks were satisfied with this coarse food, but 
when the Buddha ate it, the gods gave flavor (oja) to each mouthful that he took. At the end of three months, the Buddha 
gave notice of his departure to Verafija or Agnidatta. The latter excused himself for his lack of hospitality, offered the 
monks a grand feast and gave a gift to each of them. - According to the Upadana, the Buddha was condemned to eating 
the oats for three months because in the course of one of his previous existences, at the time of the Buddha Phussa, he 
forbade monks to eat rice and had advised them to eat oats. 

This story occurs in many texts but with notable differences. - Pali sources: Vinaya, II, 1-11 (tr. Horner, I, p. 1-1); 
Dhammapadattha, II, p. 153-157 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, H, p. 193-194); Cullasukajataka (Jataka 430, IH, p. 494-495; 
Apadana, I, p. 300, v. 25-26; Milinda, p. 231; Samantapasadika, I, p. 176 sq.; Suttanipata Comm., I, p. 154; Udana 
Comm., p. 265. - Chinese sources: In the Vinayas, Che song liu, T 1435, k. 26, p. 187b-189a; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 1, 
p. 1-2; Sseu fen liu. T 1328, k. 1, p. 568c-569c; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 96a-13-14. See also Ta fang 
pien fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 3, p. 137a6-7; Tchong pen k'i king, T 196 (no. 15), k. 2, P. 162c-163c; Hing k'i hing 
king, T 197 (no. 9), k. 2, p. 172a-c; Ratnakita in Ta pao tsi king, T 310, k. 28, p.154c20-21; P'ou sa tch'ou t'ai king, T 
384, k. 7, p. 1056a; Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 9, p. 121c; k. 27, p. 261a; k. 38, p. 341b; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 5, 
p. 20a-c. 

The same brahmin appears again in another anecdote which we will meet later (Mpps, k. 22, p. 225a-b). For two days in a 
row, a brahmin filled the Buddha's bowl; the third day, he lost patience. The Buddha in several stanzas praised the 
continuity of generosity; the brahmin filled his bowl again once, but the Buddha refuses food given to him as a result of a 
sermon. As nobody else could eat it, the brahmin threw it into the river which began to boil immediately. Struck by this 
miracle, he became a believer. The Mpps, which places this second story in Sravasti in the house of the brahmin P’o /o 


touo che or Bharadvaja (the name of a famous brahmin clan; cf. Malalasekara, II, p. 373), seems to take its information 
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[The Buddha] is single-minded (ekacitta), without duality (advaya). In all things, whatever they may be, 
food and drink (ahara), robes and clothing (patavasana), beds and seats (Sayasana), praise and blame 
(varnanavijrmbha), mistrust and respect (vitandanagaurava), the Buddha's mind remains indifferent. It is 
like pure gold which, even when burned, melted, beaten or polished, shows no increase or decrease. [On 
the contrary], the arhats, although they have broken the bonds (bandhana) and have found the Path, still 


retain the traces (vasana) [of the passions]; this is why they cannot be called Bhagavat. 
Question. - Bhagavat is one name, but the Buddha has other epithets. 


Answer. - Since the qualities (guna) of the Buddha are innumerable (apramdna), his epithets also are 
innumerable. These epithets include all his glory, for people understand it in many ways. The Buddha 


possesses still other names: he is called Tathagata, etc. 


TATHAGATA2°0 


from the partial translation of the Samyuktagama, T 100 (no. 80), k. 4, p. 401 b-c, where the brahmin is also called P’o lo 
t'ou ché (Bharadvaja). - On the other hand, in the complete translation of the Samyuktagama, T 99 (no. 1157), k. 42, p. 
308 a-b, the hero of the story is the brahmin Houo yu (86; 134 and 8) from Rajgrha. Now Houo yu is the literal translation 
of Agnidatta, the name of the brahmin from Verafya. - Finally, in the corresponding passage in the Pali Samyutta, I, p. 
174-174, the same brahmin is called Udaya. The result of all this is that Bharadvaja, Agnidatta-Verafja and Udaya are all 
one; Buddhaghosa has already noticed this, and he notes in his Samantapasadika, I, p. 111, that the real name of the 
brahmin was Udaya but that he was called Verafija because he was born and lived in Verafija. 

In short, the brahmin who, at Verafija, forced the Buddha to eat oats and who, at Sravasti or at Rajagrha, ended up by 
filling his bowl three times, had, as his personal name Udaya, as the name of his clan, Bhdradvaja, as his surname, 
Veranja (because he was born and lived in Verafija), and was called Agnidatta (because as brahmin, he worshipped fire). 
Finally, we note that the Mahavastu (III, p. 108, 1. 17-109, 1. 4) puts into the mouth of Udayin the stanzas addressed to 
Udaya in the Samyutta, I, p. 174, which is probably an error. 

249 The gods often augmented the nutritive value (o/a) of the Buddha's food, cf. Milinda, p. 231: sabbakalam, bhante 
Nagasena,.... patte akianti. And the Milinda remembers that they maintained Buddha's health in this way at Verafija. See 
also Majjhima, I, p. 245; Lalitavistara, p. 264, where the gods suggest to the Bodhisattva that they introduce strength 
through his pores: te romakiupair ojah prakshepsyamah. 

250 Eight explanations in Buddhaghosa, Sumangala, I, p. 59-67. Many attempts at interpretation by recent writers. E. W. 
Hopkins, Buddha as Tathagata, J. Philol., 1911, p. 205-209, mentions the epic use of tathdgata, "in so (grievous) a 
condition", “as good as dead", "dead". - R. Chalmers, Tathagata, JRAS, 1898, p.113-115, comments that this epithet is 
not applied solely to the Buddha. - Rhys Davids, Dialogues, I, p. 73, I, p. 1, notes the confusion that exists between the 
two concepts, Buddha and Arhat. - R. O. Franke, WZKM, IX, P. 347, n. 1; first translates "zur Wahrheit gelangt"; but in 
his study on the Tathagata (Dighanikaya in Auswahl, Gottingen, 1913, p. 287-301): "der so Gegangene", "derjenige, der 
diesen Weg zuriickgelegt hat". - C. Rhys Davids, Manual of Psychological Ethics, London, 1923, p. 270: "he who has 
won truth". In her Manual of Buddhism for Advanced Students, London, 1932, p. 116, she remarks that at the beginning, 
Tathagata does not designate Sakyamuni particularly, but any disciple whatsover. - M. Walleser, Zur Herkunft des Wortes 
Tathagata, Taisho Gakuho, Apr. 1930, p. 21-33: Tathagata according to Buddhaghosa's interpretation (which glosses 
sattva) means "Mensch" or "Lebewesen" in common language, and it is better translated by "Wiedergekerter" or 
"Vollendeter". - L. de La Vallée Poussin, Dogme et Philosophie, Paris, 1930, p. 169: In classical Buddhism, the Buddha is 
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Why is he called To t'o a k'ie t'o (tathagata)? 


1. He preaches the natures of the dharmas (dharmalaksana) in the way (tatha) that he has understood 


(gata) them. 


2. In the way that the [previous] Buddhas have gone by the path of safety (vogaksemamarga), thus (tatha) 
the [actual] Buddha is going (gata) and will not go on to new existences (punarbhava).2> 1 


ARHAT?°2 


The Buddha is also called A Jo ho (arhat). Why is he called Arhat? 
1. Ara means enemy (ari) and hat means to kill (han). The expression therefore means "killer of 


enemies".293 Some stanzas say: 
The Buddha has patience (AsGnti) as his armor (varman), 
Energy (virya) as his helmet (sirsaka), 
Discipline (sila) as his great steed (mahdasva), 


Dhyana as his bow (dhanus), 


Wisdom (prajna) as his arrows (sara). 
Outwardly, he destroys the army of Mara (mdrasena). 
Inwardly, he destroys the passions (A/esa), his enemies. 


He is called Arhat. 


qualified as arhat, but the word arhat also designates the disciple who has acquired sainthood. On the other hand, the 
disciple, the arhat, is never qualified as Buddha. - E. J. Thomas, Tathagata and Tathagaya, BSOS, VIU, p. 781-788: The 
words Tathagata, arhat, are prior to Sakyamuni and Buddhism. Tathagata is the Sanskritization of a Prakrit form that has 
nothing to do with tathad and gata. Prior to the Singhalese etymologists, there was no thought of explaining, by way of 
Sanskrit or Pali, these words which are perhaps aryan. - The Chinese and Tibetan traditions of the epithet 'Tathagata" also 
merit attention. For the Chinese equivalents, U. Wogihara, Etymology and Meaning of the word Tathagata (in Japanese), 
Taisho Daigaku Gakuho, Apr. 1930; for the Tibetan equivalents, F. O. Schrader, On some Tibetan Names of the Buddha, 
THQ, IX, 1933, p.16-48. 

231 cf, Sumangala, I, p. 60-62 (second explanation). 

252 cf. Buddhaghosa's explanations. Sumangala, I, p. 146; Visuddhimagga, I, p. 198: Tattha arakatta arinam.... Bhagava 
arahan ti veditabbo " Because he is far away (draka) [from the passions], because he has destroyed the enemies (avi) [1.e., 
the passions], because he has broken the spokes (ara) [of the wheel of existence], because he is worthy (araha) of 
receiving the necessities, because he stays apart from evil actions, for all these reasons the Blessed One is called 
Arahant." See also Majjhima, I, p. 280; Anguttara, IV, p. 145. 

253 cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 198: Te ca anena kilesdrayo maggena hata ti arinam hatatta pi araham. 
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2. Furthermore, A marks negation and rahat means 'to be born’. The expression means, therefore, "unborn". 
The seeds (bija) of the mind of the Buddha (buddhacitta) 'do not arise’ in the field of rebirths 


(punarbhavaksetra), for ignorance (avidya) in him has been dissolved. 


3. Finally, Arhat means worthy (arhat) of receiving worship (puja). The fetters (samyojana) have been cut 
in the Buddha, he has attained omniscience (sarvajfdta); therefore he merits receiving the worship of 
beings in heaven and on earth. This is [71c] why the Buddha is called Arhat.294 


SAMYAKSAMBUDDHA 


He is also called San miao san fo t'o (samyaksambuddha). Why? 


1. Samyak means perfectly, sam means fully, and budh means understanding. The expression thus means 


"He who understands all dharmas perfectly and completely". 255 
Question. - How does he understand perfectly and fully? 
Answer. - 
He understands suffering (duhkha) as suffering (duhkhalaksana), 
He understands the origin (samudaya) as origin, 
He understands cessation (nirodha) as cessation, 
He undertands the Path (marga) as the Path. 
Therefore he is called Samyaksambuddha. 


2. Furthermore, he knows that all the dharmas are truly unchangeable (abhedya), without increase or 
decrease. Why are they unchangeable? When the functioning of the mind (cittapravrtti) is stopped (sthita) 
and destroyed (niruddha), when the path of speech (abhilapamarga) is cut, he understands that dharmas 


are motionless (acala)?> 6 like nirvana itself. This is why he is called Samyaksambuddha. 


3. Finally, the languages (adhivacana) of all the universes (Jokadhdtu), the ten directions (dasadis), the 
languages of beings (sattva) in the six destinies (gazi), the history of previous lives (purvajanmanidana) of 
beings and their birthplaces (utpddasthana) in future generations (andgatajanma), the natures of the mind 


(cittalaksana) of all beings in the ten directions, their fetters (samyojana), their roots of good (kusalamila) 


254 Ibid., p. 201: Aggadakkhineyyatta ca civarddipaccaye.... na te annattha pijam karonti. - This is the only valid 
etymological explanation. 

255 Cf, Visuddhimagga, p. 201: sammd saman ca sabbadhammanam pana buddhatta sammasambuddho. 

256 We know that the Mahayana schools equate samsara and nirvana. Cf. Madh. vrtti, XXV, v. 19-20, p. 535 
(Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Nirvana, p. 205; Lav., Madhyamaka, MCB, Il, 1933, p. 29; Lankavatara, p. 42,; 
Madhyantavibhanga, p. 160; Samgraha, p. 127, 265. 
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and their outcome (nihsarana): all the dharmas of this kind he knows in detail.2>7 This is why he is called 
Samyaksambuddha. 


VIDYACARANASAMPANNA 


He is also called Pi tch'e tché lo na san pan na (vidyacaranasampanna), i.e., endowed with knowledges 


(vidya) and practices (carana).2> 8 Why is he called thus? 


The three knowledges (vidya) are: 1) the memory of former existences (piirvanivadsanusmrti), 2) the divine 


eye (divyacaksus), 3) the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya)2> 9. 


Question. -What differernce is there between the superknowledges (abhijna) and the knowledges 
(vidya)?269 


Answer. - The abhijfia knows the previous past existences (atitapurvajanma), the vidya knows the past 
actions (atitakarman) that are the cause. - The abhijfia knows that such and such a being will die here and 
be reborn there, the vidya recognizes [in these deaths and rebirths] the unfailing result of the actions 
(carita) that are its cause (hetupratyaya). - The abhijfia knows that [such and such a being] has destroyed 
the fetters (samyojana), but does not know if he will be reborn again or will never be reborn again; the 
vidya knows that once the impurities (4@sravaksaya) have been destroyed, one is no longer reborn. These 
three vidyas [are not the prerogative exclusively of the Buddha]; they are also attained by the great arhats 
and the great pratyekabuddhas. 


Question. - If that is so, how are they different from the Buddhas? 


Answer. - Although they have these three vidyas, their knowledge is not complete (paripurna). In the 
Buddhas, the knowledge is complete: that is the difference. 


Question. - What is incomplete knowledge (aparipurna vidya)? What is complete knowledge (paripiurna 
vidya)? 


Anwer. - By means of their knowledge of previous existences (piirvanivasdnusmrtijnana), the arhats and 


pratyekabuddhas know themselves and know others in an incomplete way only. Some arhats remember 


257 The Buddha derives these consciousnesses from his abhijfias. There is a short bibliography of the abhijfias in 
Samgraha. 

to the Bhayabheravasutta (Majjhima, I, p. 22) and for the eight vijja to the Ambatthasutta (Digha, I, p. 100). - For the 
dvandva vijjacarana, Digha, III, p. 97, 98, 237: Samyutta, I, p. 153, 166; II, p. 284; V, p. 197; Anguttara, II, p. 163; IV, p. 
238; V, p. 237; Suttanipata, v. 163, 289, 442. 

259 These are the three vidyas acquired during the three watches under the Bodhi tree: Digha, III, p. 220, 275; Majjhima, 
I, p. 22, 248; Anguttara, V, p. 211. The Kosa, VI, p. 108, defines them: asaiksi  puirve.... 
asravaksayajnanasaksatkriyavidya. 

260 Acording to the Kosa, VII, p. 108, among the six abjifias cited by these sitras (e.g., Digha, II, p. 281), the last three 


are vidyas: the memory of previous existences, the divine eye and the destruction of the impurities. 
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one, two or three generations, [72a] ten, a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand kalpas, even 80,000 kalpas, 
but beyond that, their memory stops and they know no more. This is why they do not have the complete 
knowledge of the divine eye (divyacaksurvidya). [Their knowledge] of future generations (anagatajanma) 
likewise [is imperfect]. On the other hand, the Buddha knows the time of arising (utpdda), duration (sthiti) 
and cessation (bhanga) contained in a single moment (ekaksana), the time of arising of the fetters 
(samyojana), the time of their duration and the time of their cessation. He knows which fetters are cut 
during the stage of patient acceptance of suffering (duhkhe dharmaksanti) and the patient acceptance of the 
cognition of suffering (duhkhe dharmaksantih). He knows that by freeing oneself thus from the fetters 
(samyojanavimocana), liberation of conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) is obtained in such and such a 
place, and liberation of unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma) is obtained in another place, and so on 
up to the patient acceptance similar to the Path (margopamaksanti) and the fifteen mind-moments of the 
path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga).2®! All of this is unknown to the sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas because their time is limited. It is thus that the Buddha knows the history (nidana) of past 
beings (atitasattva) and the [moment of the] destruction of their impurities (@sravaksaya). He knows the 
future (andgata) and the present (pratyutpanna) in the same way. This is why he is said to be "endowed 


with the knowledges and the practices." 


By practices (carana) we mean here physical and vocal acts kK@yavakkarman).2©2 For the Buddha alone, 
physical and vocal acts are perfect (sampanna)2®?; in all others, they present faults. He is therefore called 


Vidyacaranasampanna. 


261 The Path proper is the path of abandonment of the passions (prahdnamarga). It begins with the Path of seeing 
(darsansmarga) consisting of the understanding (abhisamaya) of the four truths. It is composed of sixteen thoughts, four 
thoughts for each truth. Let us take as example the cognition of the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya). At the first moment, 
the arya takes hold of the truth of the suffering of kamadhatu by means of a patient acceptance called duhkhe 
dharmaksanti. At the second moment, he cognizes this same truth by means of a knowledge called duhkhe dharmajnana. 
By this very fact, he cuts the possession (prapti) of a certain category of afflictions (k/esa), then he takes possession of the 
destruction of these afflictions. At the third and the fourth moments, through a new patient acceptance and a new 
knowledge, he takes hold of and then grasps the truth of the suffering of riipa- and aripyadhatu, and expels, in two times, 
the category of afflictions relative to them. The same exercise is repeated four times for the other three truths, which 
makes a total of sixteen moments, involving a total of eight patient acceptances and eight knowledges. At the sixteenth 
moment, the arya obtains the fruit of entry into the stream (srotadpatti); he is assured of arriving at liberation. But before 
attaining nirvana, he must still travel the Path of meditation (bhavanamarga) and destroy the passions which the seeing of 
the truths had not been able to extirpate. - For further details, see Lav., Note sommaire sur le Chemin, KoSa, V, p. I1V-XI; 
Notes sur le chemin du Nirvana, Bull. de la Cl. des Lettres de l'Ac. Roy. de Belgique, 1924, p. 282-296; 1925, p. 15-34; 
Morale, p. 93-117. 

262 By carana, the Visuddhimagga, p. 202, means: discipline (silasamvara), sense restraint (indrivesu guttadvarata), 
moderation in eating (bhojane mattannuta), vigilant zeal (jagariyanuyoga), the seven virtues (satta saddahmma, cf. 
Anguttara, IV, p. 3-7) and the four dhyanas of the material realm (cattari riipavacarajjhanani). 

263 See below, k. 26, p. 247b-c: the physical, vocal and mental acts of the Buddha are preceded by knowledge and are in 
conformity with knowledge (sarvakayavagmanaskarma jndanapirvamgama jnananuparivarti). This is one of the 18 


special attributes of the Buddha (avenika buddhadharma). 
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SUGATA264 


He is also called Sieou k'ie t'o (sugata). Su means 'good' and gata means either 'to go' or 'speaking' (gad). 


Therefore the expression means the 'Well-gone' or the 'Well-spoken’. 


The Buddha has transcended by all kinds of deep concentrations (gambhira samadhi) and numberless great 


wisdoms (apramana mahaprajna). Thus a stanza says: 

The Buddha has omniscience (sarvajnidna) as his chariot, 

By means of the eightfold noble Path, he has gone to nirvana. 
This is why he is called Sugata, well-gone. 


2. He is Sugata, well-spoken, because he preaches the doctrine according to the true nature (satyalaksana) 
of the dharmas and without being attached (abhinivesa) to the doctrine. Taking into account the degree of 
wisdom (prajiabala) of his disciples, he uses every skillful means (updya) and the power of his 
superknowledges (abhijida) to convert them (parinama). He alone knows who can be saved, who is sick or 
weakened, what each one needs to be saved, to whom it is suitable to preach generosity (dana) or 
discipline (sila) or nirvana, to whom he can expound the system (dharma) of the five elements 
(pancaskandha), the twelve causes (dvadasahetupratyaya) or the four truths (caturaryasatya), etc., in order 
to introduce them into the Path. 


It is under aspects such as these that he knows the extent of knowledge (jfidnabala) of his disciples and 


that, consequently, he preaches the doctrine. This is why he is called Sugata, well-spoken. 


LOKAVID265 


He is also called Lou kia pai (lokavid). Loka means world and vid means to know. The expression thus 


means 'Knower of the world’. 
Question. - How does he know the world? 


Answer. - 1. He knows two kinds of worlds: (i) the animate world (sattvaloka), (ii) the inanimate world 
(asattvaloka) in their true nature (satyalaksana). He knows the world (/oka), its cause (hetu), its destruction 


(nirodha) and the supraworldly Path (lokottaramarga). 


264 Four explanations in Visuddhimagga, p. 203: Sobhanagamanatta sundaram thanam gatatta sammagatatta sammd ca 
gadatta Sugato. "He is Sugata because his path is noble, because he goes to a good place, because his walk is correct, and 
because he speaks (gad) correctly," 

265 Visuddhimagga, p. 204: Sabbatha pi viditalokatta pana Lokavidii. The Buddha knows the world of the formations 


(sankharaloka), the world of beings (sattaloka) and the world of space (okdsaloka) with all their subdivisions. 
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2. Furthermore, his knowledge of the world is not like conventional knowledge (samvrtijnana) or like 
heretical knowledge (tirthikajnana); he knows that the world is suffering (duhkha) because it is transitory 


(anitya), and non-substantial (anatmaka) because it is suffering. 


3. Finally, he knows that the world by its nature is neither eternal (sasvata) nor non-eternal (asasvata), 
neither finite (antavat) nor infinite (ananta), neither changing (cyuta) nor unchanging (acyuta). He is not 
attached (abhinivisate) to such characteristics (laksana). Pure (visuddha), eternal (nitya), unalterable 


(avipranasa), [the world] is like space (akasasama). This is why he is called Lokavid. 


ANUTTARA?66 


[72b] He is also called 4 neou to lo (anuttara), i. e., Without superior. Why is he Anuttara? 


1. Nirvana is the highest dharma. The Buddha alone knows this nirvana; he has not learned it from another. 
Besides, he guides beings and leads them to nirvana. Just as nirvana is without superior among all the 


dharmas, so the Buddha is without superior among beings. 


2. Furthermore, no-one is his equal and, a fortiori, surpasses him in discipline (sila), samadhi and wisdom 


(prajna). This is why he is called Anuttara. 


3. Furthermore, A indicates negation and uttara means refutation. All the systems of the heretics (tirthika) 
can be refuted and destroyed because they are false (asatya) and impure (avisudda). But the doctrine of the 
Buddha cannot be either refuted or destroyed because it escapes any discussion 


(sarvavivadasamatikranta); it is true (satya) and pure (visuddha). This is why he is called Anuttara. 


PURUSADAMYASARATHI27 


He is also called Fou leou cha t'an miao so lo ti (purusadamyasarathi). Purusha means man, damya 
means to be converted and sarathi means the leader of a caravan. The expression thus means 'Leader of the 


caravan of men to be converted’. 


266 Visuddhimagga, p. 204: ibid., p. 207: Attand pana gunehi visitthatarassa kassaci abhavato natthi etassa uttara ti 
Anuttaro "There is no-one better endowed with qualities than him; no-one surpasses him." 

267 Visuddhimagga, p. 207: Purisadamme s@reti ti .... pi amanussapurisa pi. According to this explanation, the purusas 
that the Buddha converts are male beings, whether they are animals (tiracchana), human (manussa) or amanusyas. The 
Visudhimagga gives as example some conversions of animals: Apalala (Divyavadana, p. 348, 385; Samanatapasadika, 
IV, p. 742; Mahavamsa, XXX, v. 84; Hiuan-tsang, tr. Beal, I, p. 122; Fa hien, tr. Legge, p. 29). Culodara and Mahodara 
(Mahavamsa, I, v. 45 seq; Samanatapasadika, I, p. 120); Aggisikha and Dhiumasikha (Samanatapasadika, I, p. 120); 
Aravala (Mahavamsa, XII, v. 9-20; Samantapasadika, I, p. 65); Dhanapdlaka (this is the well-known elephant (Nalagiri). 
- Conversions of amanusyas, e.g., Alavaka (Sarattha, I, p. 317; Suttanipata Comm. I, p. 217-240); Saciloma and 
Kharaloma (Samyutta, I, p. 207 seq; Suttanipata, II, 5). Sakka (Digha, IL, p. 263 sq.). 

We will see below that the Mpps gives a broader extension to the word purusa; it sees in it not only 'males' but any 


human being whatsoever, male, female or hermaphrodite. 
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1. With his great loving kindness (mahamaitri), his great compassion (mahdkarund@) and his great wisdom 
(mahajndna) he uses a voice that is sometimes sweet (saksna), sometimes harsh (parusa), sometimes 


lukewarm (saksnaparusa) so that the caravan (sartha) does not lose its way.268 Some stanzas say: 
The doctrine of the Buddha is a chariot, the disciples are the horses, 
The true dharmas are the merchandise, the Buddha is the leader. 
When the horses stray from the path and wander from the way, 
The Buddha corrects them and controls them. 
If they do not spurn his orders, 
He carefully sets them back onto the narrow path. 
But if they are incorrigible, he abandons them. 
This is why he is a peerless leader. 


2. Furthermore, there are five kinds of leaders (sarathi): (i) the law of one’s parents, brothers and sisters 
and the family, (ii) the law of the village head, (iii) the law of the mandarin. These three laws govern the 
present life. (iv) King Yen lo (Yama) governs the future life, (v) the Buddha ensures the well-being (hita) 
[of beings] by present happiness (ihatrasukha), future happiness (paratrasukha) and the happiness of 
nirvana (nirvanasukha). This is why he is the supreme leader. People do away with the [first] four laws 
soon enough; they are unable always to observe them. The Buddha governs (tche) men by means of the 
threefold Path (margatraya). He never abandons them along the way. Just as the self-nature (svalaksana) 
of fire (¢ejas-) accompanies fire until it is extinguished (nirodha), so the Buddha, who procures good 
dharmas (kusaladharma) for men, follows them up to their death and does not abandon them. This is why 


the Buddha is called Purusadamyasarathi. 


Question. - The Buddha converts (vinayati) women (sri) also and makes them fond of the Path. Why is it a 


question of men only [in the name purusadamyasarathi]? 


Answer. - 1. Because men are noble whereas women are lowly, because the woman follows the man and 


because the man [alone] is master of his actions. 


2. Furthermore, women encounter five hindrances (Gvarana): they cannot become cakravartin king, or 


Sakradevaraja, or Maradevaraja, or Brahmadevaraja.29, This is why the Buddha does not say it [here]. 


268 Allusion to Kesisutta of the Anguttara, II, p. 112 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 923, k. 33, p. 234b-c): Aham kho Kesi.... pi 
vinemi. 

269 The source is Majjhima, III, p. 65-66 (missing in Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 723; Anguttara, I, p. 28; Vibhanga, p. 
336; Nettipakarana, P. 93: "It is impossible that in the present and the future a woman should become a perfectly 
enlightened arhat (= the Buddha), a cakravartin king, Sakra, Mara or Brahma. That does not happen." (atthanam etam 
anavakaso.... n'etam thanam vijjati). Thus there are five impossibilities for a woman: she cannot be Buddha or cakravartin 


or Sakra (Indra) or Mara or Brahma. 
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3. Finally, if one said that the Buddha is the leader of the caravan of women (strisarathi), this would be 
disrespectful. By saying that he is [the leader of the [72c] caravan] of men, all classes of [human beings] 
are included. When [one says] "The king is coming", one knows that he is not coming alone but is 
accompanied by his retinue (parivara)?/9; in the same way, when one speaks of men (purusa), [mentally] 
one includes hermaphrodites (ubhayavyanjanaka), asexual beings (avyanjanaka) and women (stri). This is 


why [only] men are spoken of [here]. For these reasons the Buddha is called Purusadamyasarathi. 


SASTA DEVAMANUSYANAM27! 


He is also called Ché to t'i p'o ma neou ché nan (sasta devamanusyandm). Sasta means teacher, deva 
means gods and manusyanam means men (in the genitive case). The expression thus means "Teacher of 
gods and men". Why is he called teacher of gods and men? The Buddha shows [gods and men] what 
should be done and what should not be done, what is good (kusala) and what is bad (akusala). Those who 
follow his instructions do not abandon the doctrine of the Path and acquire liberation from their passions 


(kleshavimoksa) as reward (vipaka). Thus he is called Teacher of gods and men. 


Question. - The Buddha [does not save only gods and men]. He can save also the beings who have fallen 
into other destinies (gati) such as the nagas, the asuras, etc.272 Why is it said only that he is the teacher of 


gods and men? 


Answer. - 1. The Buddha rarely saves beings belonging to the other destinies, whereas he frequently saves 
those who are reborn among gods and men. [This is why it is said that he only saves gods and men.] Just as 
when a man is white in color, even if he has black stains on his face, he is not described as a negro, 


because the black is insignificant. 


The Saddharmapundarika, p. 264, retains this rule, but modifies its formulation slightly: Pafica sthandani stry adyapi.... 
pancamam avaivartikabodhisattvasthanam. There are exceptions to the rule: thus it is known, p. 263, that the daughter of 
Sagara, king of the nagas "is capable of reaching the state of fully accomplished Buddhahood" (sa samyaksambodhim 
abhisambodhim samartha). 

The Mpps, which is familiar with the case of Sagara's daughter to which it will allude below, (k. 4, p. 92b) sees here the 
impossibility of maintaining the canonical formula in its integral text. As a good exegetist, it resorts to a compromise that 
consists of retaining the textual plan while completely emptying it of its content: it recognizes that a woman encounters 
five impossibilities, but it enumerates only four of them: women cannot be cakravartin, Sakra, Mara or Brahma. 

This omission is deliberate and is not to be explained by a mere omission for, later on (k. 9, p. 125a6), it will say that a 
woman cannot become a cakravartin king or Sakradevendra or Maradevaraja or Brahmadevaraja, but it carefully omits 
saying that she cannot be Buddha. 

270 The same comparison in Atthasalini, p. 67: Yatha raja agato.... yeva dgato ti pannayati. 

271 cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 208: Ditthadhammikasamparavikaparamatthehi.... c'etam vuttam. 

272 See above the examples of conversions among animals and amanusyas. Visuddhimagga, p. 208-209, tells the story of 
the frog Mandaka which, at Campa, was listening to Buddha preaching, when a cowherder, leaning on his stick, crushed 
his head; it was reborn among the Trayastrimsa gods (cf. Vimanavatthu, V, 1; Vimana Comm., p. 216 sq.; Milinda, p. 


350; Samantapasadika, I, p. 121). 
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2. Furthermore, the fetters (samyojana) among men (manusya) are light and detachment (nirvedacitta) is 
easy to attain (sulabha). Wisdom (prajna) is sharp (tiksna) among the gods. This is why the Path is easily 


found in these two states. This is not the case in the other destinies (gati). 


3. Furthermore, by saying ‘gods’, all the heavenly (svarga) beings are included; by saying ‘men’, all the 
beings on the earth (prthivi) are included. Why? Because in the heavens, the gods are the principal 
(adhimatra) beings, and on earth, men are the principal beings. Therefore by saying "gods" all the beings 


in the heavens are included, and by saying ‘men’ all the beings on the earth are included. 


4. Furthermore, among men, moral discipline (silasamvara), the path of seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanamarga), the path of meditation (bhavandamarga), and the fruits of the path (margaphala) are 
found. In the other destinies, these benefits cannot be found according to some or very rare according to 


others. 


On the other hand, they are easy to obtain and very frequent among gods and men. This is why the Buddha 


is the teacher of gods and men. 


5. Finally, among men, the causes of happiness (sukhahetu) are frequently cultivated; among gods, the 
fortunate reward (sukhavipaka) is common. The causes [73a] of happiness are all the good dharmas 
(kusaladharma); happiness (sukha) is the reward (vipaka) of these good dharmas. In destinies [other than 
those of gods and men], the causes of happiness and fortunate reward are rare. This is why the Buddha is 


the teacher of gods and men. 


BUDDHA273 


He is also called Fo t'o (buddha) [in the language of Ts'in, scholar]. What dharmas does he know? He 
knows all dharmas, past (atita), future (andgata) and present (pratyutpanna), animate and inanimate 
(sattvasattvasamkhyata), permanent and impermanent (nitydnitya). He knew them all completely under the 
bodhi tree (bodivrksa). This is why he is called Buddha. 


Quesion. - Other individuals also know all the dharmas, e. g., Mo hi cheou lo (Mahesvara) [in the languag 
of Ts'in, Great Lord]: he has eight arms (astabhuja), three eyes (trinetra, tryaksa) and he is mounted on a 
white bull (vrsavahana) [Nandi]. Or also the god Wei nieou (Visnu) [in the language of Ts'in, Pien wen, 
Univeral Eye]: he has four arms (caturbhuja), holds a conch (sanka) and a wheel (cakra), and rides a 
golden-winged bird (garuda). Or also the god Kieou mo lo (Kumara): he holds a cock (kukkuta), a bell 
(ghanta), a red standard (lohitapataka) and is mounted on a peacock (sikhigata).214 


273 The Visuddhimagga, p. 209, gives four explanations of which here is the first: Yam pana kifici neyyam nama. 
sabbass' eva buddhatta vimokkhabtikarianavasena Buddho. Cf. Mahaniddesa, p. 457-458; Patisambhida, I, p. 174: n'etam 
namam matara katam.... yadidam Buddho ti. - Hobogirin, Butsu, p. 191-192, refers to the definitions of the Mpps, T 1509, 
k. 70, p. 552b; Nirvanasitra, T 375, k. 16, p. 712b; KoSa, I, p. 1; Buddhabhimisastra, T 1530, k. 1, p. 291b; Vibhasa, T 
1545, k. 143, p. 735b; T 1851, k. 20B, p. 864c. 


274 Maheégvara, Visnu and Kumara, that is, Siva, Visnu and Brahma are the gods of the brahmanical trimirti. 
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1) Mahesvara or Siva - Jou ta tch'eng louen, T 1634, k. 2, p. 46b: When one has purified the tenth level, one acquires 
immense and infinite dharanis and upayas, one realizes all the pratisamvids and all the vasitas, one becomes 
Mahesvaradevaputra, one is also the support of all the universes. Question. - Is this Mahesvara of whom you speak the 
same as or different from the Mahesvara [known] in the world? Answer. - This ISvara of the pure abodes (suddhavasa) is 
not the ISvara [known] in the world. He has the same name as your Isvara but he is not the same individual. There is a 
Mahesvara of the pure abodes and there is also a demon Mahesvara (pisacamahesvara). - Mahesvara and Visnu are often 
mentioned together, e.g., in the Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakagastra, T 1564, k. 1, p. 1b; Aryadeva's Satasastra, T 1569, k. 1, 
p. 168a (tr. Tucci, Pre-Dinndaga, p. 1; the Kosavyakhya, p. 7. - In his Comm. on the Koga, T 1821, K. 7, p. 140a, P'ou 
Kouang, in speaking of Rudra, says: Rudra means violent. This is a synonym for Mahesvara. The god Mahesvara has, as 
a whole, a thousand names, but here below in the phenomenal world, he has sixty and Rudra is one of them. The heretics 
T’ou houei (Pamsupata, Pasupata?) say that ISvara transcends the three worlds (trailokyatikranta) and that he has three 
bodies: (i) a body of the law (dharmakaya) which fills the dharmadhatu; (ii) a body of enjoyment (sambhogakaya) that 
abides at the summit of the form realm (ripadhdtu) in the palace of the Isvaradevas. In the Buddhist texts, it is said that 
the god Mahesvara has three eyes and eight arms and that his body is 6000 yojanas in height; (ii1) an apparitional body 
(nirmanakaya) that adapts its form [to beings] of the six destinies (gati), teaches them and converts beings in every way. - 
In his Treatise on the nirvana of the heretics, T 1640, p.157c (tr. Tucci, T'oung Pao, 1925-26,p. 25 sq.), Aryadeva says: 
The fruit is a result of Mahesvara; Brahma is the cause; Mahesvara is but one nature of three parts: Brahma, Narayana (= 
Visnu) and Mahesvara. The earth (prthivi) is his support. The god Mahesvara is the master of the earth. All animate and 
inanimate beings in the three worlds have come from the god Mahesvara. Mahesvara's body has space (a@kasa) as its head, 
the waters (apah) as urine, the mountains (parvata) as excrement; all beings are the worms in his belly; the wind (vayu) is 
his vital [breath]; fire (tejah) is his warmth; sins and merits (Gpattipunya) are his actions. These eight things comprise the 
body of Mahesvara. The god Mahesvara is the cause of production and destruction. Everything comes from the god 
Mahesvara and is destroyed by him: he is called nirvana. This is why teachers of the school of Mahesvara say that the god 
Isvara produces all things and is the cause of nirvana. - Ki tsang (549-623), of Parthian origin, in his commentary on the 
Satagastra, T 1827, k. 1, p. 244a, adopts these teachings: The beings of the six destinies, gods and terrestrial substances, 
are the body of the god Ishvara. This is why the god Isvara manifests in all three bodies: body of ISvara, body of 
Narayana and body of Brahmadeva. The body of the god Eévara has eight parts: the ether is his head, the sun and moon 
are his eyes, etc. [as above]. - The Mahaparinirvanasttra, translated by Dharmaraksema (385-433) which lasted a long 
time in Central Asia and Kasmir, has a text important for the origins of Saivism, T 374, k. 19, p. 476b: Actually, there is a 
great teacher called Kia lo kieou t'o kia tchen yen (Krakudha-Katyayana). He knows everything (sarvajna), sees 
everything (savadrs) and knows the three worlds. In one instant he could see innumerable infinite universes and so could 
his disciples (sravaka). He causes beings to eliminate their faults. Just as the Ganges purifies all sins whatever they may 
be, inner or outer, so this great kind teacher can efface the inner and outer sins of all beings. He teaches these disciples the 
following doctrine: If a person kills all beings and experiences no remorse (hri), he will not fall into the evil [destinies]: 
he is like space (akasa) impermeable to dust and water. But those who experience remorse will enter into hell (naraka): 
they are like the great oceans that flood the earth. All beings are creatures of the god Egvara. The god Eévara is the joy 
and happiness of beings. He is angry with the sufferings of beings. Sins (apatti) and merits (punya) of all beings are 
controlled by this Isvara. How could one say that men are responsible for sin or merit? When a craftsman constructs a 
wooden robot, this robot walks, sits and lies down, alone it cannot speak. It is the same for beings: the god Isvara is like 
the craftsman, beings are like the wooden robot. 

Except for the eight arms, the description of Siva given here by the Mppé corresponds to the epithets tryaksa, trinetra, 
sadardhanayana "three-eyed god" [Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 219-220), Vrsavahana ‘Seated on a bull’ [Bhavagirisa, 
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1, 197, 21). On the other hand, it is rather far from the traditional iconographical type: The ascetic generally has four 
arms; the two upper hands hold a drum (dhakka) and a deer (mrga), the two lower arms make the gesture of generosity 
(varadahasta) and absence of fear (abhayahasta). As well as his two human eyes, he has a third eye in the forehead. As 
clothing, he wears only a tiger skin, and as a necklace, a live snake. On his high brahmanical head-dress he wears the 
crescent moon, a skull - the fifth head of Brahma - and the siren of the Ganges (R. Grousset, Civilizations de l'Orient, II, 
L'Inde, Paris, 1930, p. 171-172; see also Mythologie asiatique illustré, Paris, 1928, p. 93-98). - This traditional type of 
Siva is decribed precisely in an anonymous undated text, the Che eul t'ien kong yi kouei (Dvadasadevpiijakalpa?), T 
1298, p. 386a: In the north-west, the god Isana, also called Mahegvaradeva. He is seated on a yellowish bull (?) His right 
hand holds a kie po pei (kapdla, i.e., a skull) full of blood; his left and holds a san ki tch'ouang (trisula, or trident). The 
color of his body is light blue. His three eyes are blood-shot. He has two fangs sticking upward, and skulls as necklace 
(keyira), on his head-dress, the crescent moon. 

2) Visnu. See below, k. 8, p. 116a; k. 10, p. 128a and Hobogirin, Bichu, p. 76-68. - His main hands hold the wheel (iron 
wheel with a thousand spokes, symbol of the sun); they give him the epithet Sarikhacakradhara (Mahabharata, 3, 189, 
40). For his physical aspect in the epic, Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 204-207; for his mount, the garuda, ibid., p. 108, 
203. Illustrations, Mythologie asiatique illustré, p.103 sq. 

3) Kumara. According to Ki tsang, in his commentary on the Madhyamakasastra, T 1824, k. 1, p. 14c, Kumara means 
‘young man’; this is none other than king Brahma of the first dhyana (cf. Kosa, III, p. 2-3), called thus because he has the 
aspect of a young man. He is also called Narayana, that is, the origin of beings. - According to the Pi tsang ki cited in the 
Bukkyo daijiten, p. 310b, the god Kumara has the form of a young man with six faces, yellow in color, holding a sword 
and seated on a peacock. - In Brahmanism, this is the god Skanda (cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 227-231). God of war, 
he is Sanatkumara, 'Ever youthful’, one of Brahma's sons (Mahabharata, 12, 37, 12). In the eulogy to Siva (ibid., 13, 14, v. 
378), he appears beside Uma, seated on a peacock and holding a bell and a spear. His birth is told in the Mahabharata, 9, 
43-46. Nursed by the Krttikas (Pleiades), he developed six mouths in order to suckle them, hence his epithet of the six- 
faced god (sadanana, sanmukha). 

We may ask why Nagarjuna talks about three gods here, Mahesvara, Visnu and Kumara, whereas in the 
Madhyamakasastra (T 1564, k. 1, p. 1b) he mentions only the first two. The question has been asked by Li tsang in his 
commentaries on the Madhyamakagastra (T 1824, k. 1, p.14c) and Aryadeva's Satasastra (T 1827, k. 1, p. 243c-244a). He 
answers in the following way: (i) The three gods of the heretics take the place for them of the three kayas: Iévara is the 
root, like the dharmakaya; Visnu is the enjoyment, like the sambhogakaya; Brahma is produced by emanation in Visnu's 
navel, and he is comparable to the nirmanakaya. But the Mahaprajfiaparamitasastra teaches three bodies; this is why it 
mentions three gods. [This is a mistake; the Mpps teaches only two bodies; see Hobogirin, Busshin, p. 181]. The 
Madhyamaka and the Satagastra teach only two bodies, that of the law and that of enjoyment; this is why they mention 
only two gods. (11) Brahma is found in Visnu's navel; there is no need to mention him separately. 

The trinitarian notions implied by the Brahmanical trimirti doctrine and the Buddhist theory of the trikaya mark the end 
of a long evolution. In both systems it appears that dualism probably preceded trinitarianism. The epics formulate the 
trimirti only late in time and in a single passage: Mahabharata, 3, 272, 47. The late epic poems present Visnu and Siva as 
two aspects of the same god; they do not try to establish a trinitarian theology (Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 231). 
Similarly in Buddhism, the Hinayana scriptures and many important Mahayana texts recognize only two bodies for the 
Buddha, the fleshly body born from father and mother, and the body of the law. The theories of the trikaya mark the end 
of a long evolution. - Besides, the Brahmanical trimirti is well known to the Buddhist masters; allusion is made to it, e.g., 
T 1640, p. 157c; T 1003, k, 2, p, 611; T 1796, k. 2, p. 595b. 
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Answer. - 1. They cannot be omniscient. Why? Because their mind remains attached (abhinivista) to hatred 


(dvesa) and pride (abhhimana). Some stanzas say: 
Gods of painting and sculpture, 
Gods of tradition and the hymns!, 
These four kinds of gods 
All of them brandish a weapon in one hand. 
Out of weakness they fear others 
Or out of spite they dread them. 
Whether they fear others from necessity 
Or they dread them from weakness, 
The gods are all eternal cowards, 
Unable to escape from the suffering of death. 
Those who revere and honor them 
Can fall into a sea of misery. 
Those who distrust and scorn them 
Can enjoy good fortune here below, 
We should know that these gods are false, unreal. 
This is why the wise man does not believe in the gods. 
Beings in the world 
Wander about as a result of their actions: 
By virtue of merits, they are reborn in the heavens. 
By virtue of mixed actions, they are reborn among humans 
The destiny of the world depends on causes and conditions; 


This is why the wise man does not depend on the gods.2/5 


275 By affirming that the gods are false and without reality, that the wise man does not believe in the gods, these stanzas 
depart somewhat from Buddhist tolerance. 

1) Buddhism is atheistic in the sense that its entire system rests on karma and retribution. All beings transmigrate as a 
result of their actions: these are their past deeds which determine their good or unfortunate destiny. Action takes the place 
of fate. There is no place for a creator distributing good and evil among his creatures. Buddhism has always opposed 
theistic systems (aisvarika) that make out of their god a Lord (/svara) creator and controller of everything. - Anguttara, I, 


p. 174 © Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 13), k. 3, p. 435b): Those who reduce everything to creation of the Lord 
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(issaranimmdna) no longer have any inclination to act, make no effort to do this and avoid it. - Santideva in 
Bodhicaryavatara, [X, v. 119-126 (tr. Lav., p. 135-137): "God is the cause of the world." - What do you mean by 'God'? 
The elements? Then it's not worth the trouble for a matter of words (ndmamadtra) to take so many pains to prove the 
existence of God. — Are you saying that God is too great for us to be able to understand him? His qualities also transcend 
the mind and how can the quality of maker of the world be attributed to him? Moreover, we will ask what he wishes to 
create (srastum). Would it be the atman, the 'self' of the creatures? But this is eternal. Would it be the elements? They are 
eternal. Would God create himself? He is eternal. Besides, consciousness is not created by God since, at all times, it 
comes from the object; suffering and pleasure proceed from action. Then what is it that God has created? - If God acts 
without wishing, he is evidently subject to another; if he acts by wishing, he is subject to desire. Therefore if he acts, he is 
not sovereign (isa). - The debate in Kosa, II, p. 311-313: V, p. 19, continues as follows: That things are produced by a 
single cause, by God, Mahadeva or Vasudeva, is inadmissible for many reasons: (i) If things were produced by a single 
immutable cause, they would all arise at the same time; but everyone knows that they arise successively. If the order of 
their production depended on causes external to God, God would no longer be the sole cause. (ii) God creates out of his 
own satisfaction or for that of his creatures. If he creates for his own satisfaction, he has something to gain and he is not 
God. If he creates for the satisfaction of beings, how can you explain that the latter are victims of all the sufferings? (iii) 
To affirm the creative activity of God is to unwarrantedly posit an invisible and uncontrollable Cause and to neglect the 
visible causes the efficacy of which can be proven. 

{On Buddhist atheism, Lav., Atheism, ERE, p. 183; Morale, P. 12-14; Oltramare, Théosophie, p. 228-231]. 

2) Atheistic insofar as Buddhism rejects any belief in a Supreme Being, it is theistic insofar as it welcomes gods of all 
kinds into its pantheon. The threefold world is populated with gods. Theologically speaking, it is understood that the deity 
has but a temporary nature, for the gods are subject to transmigration: an animal can be reborn in a divine form just as a 
god can reincarnate in the world of humans or animals. But with this exception, Buddhism, the connections of which with 
popular religions are many, seems to be very favorable towards gods. In his previous existence, the Buddha Sakyamuni 
was king of the Tusita gods. It was at the request of Brahma Sahampati that he agreed to preach the Dharma. During his 
ministry, he dwelt for three months among the gods in order to preach the Abhidharma to his mother. A quick reading of 
the Lalitavistara allows one to appreciate the importance of the rdle played by the devas and the devatas in the biography 
of the Buddha. They form a backdrop in front of which the heroic achievement of the Buddha is played out. From the 
beginning, they are represented on religious monuments where the faithful offer them worship. For the Buddhist 
pantheon, see A. Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, Oxford, 1928; Rh. D., Buddhist India, p. 210 sq.; Lav., Dogme 
et Philosophie, p. 173); but the oldest texts insist on the existence of the gods and their beneficence to the faithful. - 
Majjhima. II, p. 212-213: Sangarava asks the Buddha: Do the gods exist? "I know with certainty, O Bharadvaja, that the 
gods exist" (thannaso me tamviditam yaditam atthi deva). Why did you not say that at the beginning? "Because 
everybody knows very well (ucce sammatam lokasmim) that the gods exist." - Digha, II, p. 88 (cf. Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 
2, p. 12c): Where man has established his dwellings, he supports with his gifts good men who know how to control their 
senses; he brings offerings to all the gods of that place. The gods, revered and honored by him, honor and revere him in 
turn. They surround him with their tenderness like a mother to the child born from her womb. The man who enjoys the 
favor of the gods sees only happiness around himself. - Anguttara, HI, p. 77: The son of good family with his wealth.... 
honors, respects, reveres and pays homage to the deities who are worthy of his offerings (balipatiggahika devata). Thus 
honored, these very kind deities have compassion for him and say: "Long life to you. May your long life be protected." 
The son of good family, pitied by the gods, can attain prosperity and not decline. - The good deities are all converted to 
Buddhism. They seve as the messengers of the Buddha (cf. Digha, III, p. 14; Majjhima, I, p. 497), and often go to 


recommend his doctrine to people. Thus they went to find the householder Ugga to tell him: "The Dharma has been well- 
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2. Furthermore, the three gods [Mahesvara, Visnu and Kumara] wish the fulfillment of all their desires for 
those who love them; to those whom they hate, they wish the seven destructions. The Buddha is not like 
that. While he was still the Bodhisattva, he offered his flesh (mamsa), his head (siras-), his eyes (nayana), 


his marrow (majja) and his brain (mastaka) to his enemies (amitracaura) who had come to kill him.276 


preached by the Buddha." (svakhata, gahapati, Bhagavata dhamma); Ugga answered them ironically: "O deities, whether 
you recognize it or not, the Dharma has been well-preached by the Blessed One." [This episode is given by Anguttara, IV, 
p. 211, and the Chinese version of the Madhyamagama, T 26 (no. 38), k. 9, p. 481la) - In a passage from the 
Ksitigarbhasiitra cited in the Siksisamuccaya, p. 89, all the gods, from the devas to the pisdcas, give the following 
assurance to the Buddha: Whoever will observe the holy doctrine and bring fame to the Three Jewels, we will protect 
him, we will preserve him and make him prosperous in ten ways. We will prolong his life and will always dispel the 
obstacles that threaten him. We will increase his health, his position, his wealth, his enjoyment and his pleasures, his 
sovereignty, his glory, his good friendships and the perfection of his wisdom. 

We must bear in mind the whole Buddhist tradition in order to appreciate the exact extent of the attacks directed at the 
gods "of painting, sculpture, tradition and hymns." It is not the deities attacked here by Nagarjuna, it is the foolishness of 
their sectarians who claim to raise them to the rank of a supreme Being. 

276 Miracles of generosity accomplished by the Buddha in his past existences. Similar enumerations, below, k. 12, p. 
146b3, 150b2; k. 17, p. 180a23. By borrowing these jatakas from the "Golden Legends" from Northwestern India, the 
Mpps shows its acquaintance with southern Buddhism. The first four miracles cited here are commemorated in the "four 
great stupas of northern India" mentioned by Fa hien, T 2085, p. 858c11 (tr. Legge, p. 32). The Chinese pilgrims who 
passed through Uddiyana and Gandhara - Fa hien about the year 400, Dong yun about 520, Hiuan tsang about 630 - did 
not fail to visit them; their location has been precisely determined by archeologists (cf. Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, 
p. 8-9). 

(1) The "gift of the body" will be retold by the Mpps, k. 16, p. 170b26-28: Seeing a tigress about to devour her babies, he 
gave her the gift of his body. From other sources, mainly the Suvenaprabhasa, we know that the Bodhisattva was called 
Mahasattva, son of Maharatha, king of the Paficalas. His brothers were Mahapranada and Mahadeva. 

Sanskrit sources: Suvarnaprabhasa, ch. 18: Vydgriparivarta (ed. Hokei Odzumi, p. 185-213; ed. Nobel, p. 201-240; 
Jatakamala, ch. 1: Vyaghrijataka (ed. Kern, p. 2-8); Avadanakalpalata, ch. 51, v. 28-59 (ed. Chandra Das, II, p. 53-61). 
Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 1532 (no. 4), k. 1, p. 32b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 15-17); P'ou sa pen hing king 
(T 155, k. 3, p. 119a25; Pen cheng man louen, T 160 (no, 1), k. 1, p. 332b-333b; P'ou sa t'eou sseu ngo hou k'i t'a yin 
yuan king, T 172, vol. IH, p. 424b-428a; Hien yu king T 202 (no. 2), k. 1, p. 352b-353b (tr. Schmidt, Der Weise und der 
Thor, p. 21-26); Kin kouang ming king (T 665 (no. 26), k. 10, p. 450-456; King liu yi suang (T 2121, k. 31, p. 162). 

The stiipa of the "gift of the body", on Banj peak in the south-east of Mahaban, was visited by Fa hien, T 2085, p. 858b9 
(tr. Legge, pg. 32), by Song yun, T 2092, k. 5., p. 1020b7 (tr. Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, BEFEO, IH, p. 411), and 
by Hiuan tsang, T 2087, p. 885c14-20 (tr. Beal, I, p. 145-146; Watters, I, p. 253). 

Iconography: Mathura, J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, Paris, 1930, p. 62 and pl. XX. - Central Asia, A. 
Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstdtten, Berlin 1912, fig. 446. 447; A. von Le Coq - E.Waldschmidt, Budd. Spdatantike. 
VI, 24-25. - Formosa, G. Ecke - P. Demiéville, Twin Pagodas of Zayton, Cambridge, Mass., 1935, pl 41. 

(ii) The "gift of flesh" will be fully told below, k. 4, p. 87c-88. 

(iii) The “gift of the head": King Candraprabha of Bhadrasila (according to other sources, King Mahaprahasa of Varanasi) 
is renowned for his generosity. The brahmin Raudraksa comes to ask him for his head. The ministers Mahacandra and 


Mahidhara offer him a head made of precious substances; the brahmin does not accept; the king attaches his hair to a tree 
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And so, now that he has become Buddha, he will even less spare his life. This is why only the Buddha can 
bear the name Buddha. One must pay homage (namas-) [73b] to the Buddha, take the Buddha as teacher 


and not serve the gods. 


SARVANAROTTAMA 


and cuts his head off himself to give it to the brahmin. - The Chinese pilgrims locate the scene near Taksasila, the name of 
which, says Chavannes, must have given rise to the legend by a false etymology: Taksasira = ‘cut-off head’, in place of 
Taksasila = ‘cut-off rock’. - At any rate, the future Buddha renewed the gift of his head during a thousand successive 
births. 

Sanskrit sources: Divyavadana, ch. 22, p. 314-328; Avadanakalpalata, ch. 5, (vol I, p. 154-175). 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 5), k. 1, p. 2b-c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 17-19(; P'ou sa pen yuan 
king, (T 153 (no. 5), k. 2, p. 62c-64c; Ta fang pien fo pao ngen king T 156, k. 5, p. 149b-150b; Yue kouang p'ou sa king, 
T 166, vol II, p. 406-408 (corresponds to Divyavadana); Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 31), k. 6, p. 387b-390b (cf. Schmidt, 
Der Weise und der Thor, p. 174-183); P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 114, p. 593a26; King liu yi siang, T 2121, K. 25, p. 137a-c. 
The stiipa of "the gift of the head" at Taksasila near Shah-Dheri, was visited by Fa hien, T 2085, p. 858b7-8 (tr. Legge, p. 
32) and by Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 3, p. 884c21-23 (tr. Beal, I, p. 138: Watters, I, p. 244). 

(iv) The "gift of the eyes": King Sibi gives his eyes to Sakra who transformed himself into a vulture (or a brahmin). The 
gift is rewarded and he soon recovers his sight. 

Pali sources: Sibijataka, no. 499 (Jataka, IV, p. 401-412); Cariyapitaka, I, 8, p. 77-78 (tr. Law, p. 99-100); Milinda, p. 119 
sq. (tr. Rh. D., p. 179). 

Sanskrit sources: Avadanasataka, I, p. 182-186 (tr. Feer, p. 124-127); Jatakamala, chap. 2: Sibijataka, p. 6-14 (tr. Speyer, 
p. 8-19). 

Chinese sources: Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200 (no. 33), k. 4, p. 218a-c; Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 32), k. 6, p. 390b-392c 
(cf. Semidt, Der Weise und der Thor, p. 288-300). The stiipa of "the gift of the eyes" at Puskarmavati near Carsadda was 
visited by Fa hien, T 2085, p. 858b4-5 (tr. Legge, p. 31) and by Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 2, p. 881z23-24 (tr. Beal, I, p. 
110; Watters, I, p.215). 

(v) The "gift of marrow": When he was king Utpala, the Bodhisattva wrote a text of the Dharma with one of his broken 
bones as pen, his marrow as ink and his skin as parchment. This episode is told in the Kien yu king, T 202, k. 1, p. 351b 
(cf. Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, p. 15; P. E. Foucuax, Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, Paris, 1858, p. 211-212); 
P'ou sa pen jing king, T 155, k. 3, p. 119b16. The scene occurred at the Monastery of the Lentils (masirasamgharama) at 
Gumbatai, near Tursak, in Buner, and was visited by Song Yun, T 2092, k. 5, p. 1020b11-14 (tr. Chavannes, BEFEO, II, 
p. 412) and by Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 3, p. 883a12-13 (tr. Beal, I p. 124; Watters, I, p. 233-234). This episode is also told 
in the Mpps, k. 16, p. 178c and k. 49, p. 412a, but the hero is the brahmin Ngai fa (Dharmarakta) or Lo fa (Dharmarata); 
besides, he writes the stanza "with his skin as parchment and his blood as ink"; there is no mention of marrow. Thus it is 
possible that the Mpps, speaking of the "gift of marrow" was not thinking of this episode. 

In the "gift of marrow", I [Lamotte] rather see an allusion to the jataka where prince Candraprabha "broke one of his 
bones and pushed out the marrow to cure a sick man." This deed is told by the Mpps below, k. 12, p. 146b. It is also 
known to the Ratnakiita where the prince, like the rsi mentioned above is called Utpala (cf. Ta pao tsi king, T310, k. 111, 
p. 631a; Maitreyaparipriccha, T 349, p. 188c; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 10, p. 55b). 
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Moreover, the Buddha possesses two things: (i) great qualities (guna) and the power of the 
superknowledges (abhijna), and (ii) an absolutely pure mind (paramasuddhacitta) and the destruction of 
the fetters (samyojananirodha). Although the gods have an accumulation of merit (punyasambhara) and 
miraculous power (rddhibala), their fetters are not destroyed and consequently their mind is not pure. 
Since their mind is impure, their miraculous power is decreased. Among the Sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas, the fetters are destroyed and the mind is pure; nevertheless, as their accumulation of 
merit (punyasambhara) is reduced, their power (prabhava) is weak. In the Buddha, the two qualities [merit 
and purity of mind] are perfected (paripurna). This is why he is called Sarvanarottama, Superior to all 


men. He is the only one to surpass all men. 


OTHER EPITHETS 


Bhagavat means endowed with qualities, as has been said above. He is also called: 
A so mo (asama) [in the language of the Ts'in, Without equal], 

A so mo so mo (asamasama) [ibid., Equal to that which is without equal].277 

Lou kia na t'a (lokanatha) [ibid., Protector of the world]. 

Po lo ke (paraga) [ibid., Having reached the other bank]. 

P’0 t'an t'o (bhadanta) [ibid., Venerable one]. 

Che li k'ie na (sriguna) [ibid., Perfection of beauty]. 


These are his innumerable epithets. His parents named him Si ta t’o (Siddhartha) [in the language of the 
Ts'in, Profit-realized one]. When he found the Path and understood all dharmas, he was called Buddha. 
When he accepted the worship of gods and men, he was also called by the names Bhadanta, Sriguna. Thus, 


in various ways, names are given to him according to his qualities. 


THE OMNISCIENT BUDDHA 


277 Asamasama, epithet found, e.g., in the Saddharmapundarika, p. 456, the Mahavastu, III, p. 231, the Mahavyutpatti, 
no. 529, 6379. Burnouf and Kern translate it as 'equal to that which has no equal’; but the early interpretations vary: (1) 
completely incomparable (T 1718, k. 10, p. 1712); (2) the Buddhas are not the same (asama) as beings but the 
dharmakaya is the same (sama) in nature (T 1522, k. 2); (3) There is no equality (asama) between Buddha and non- 
Buddha, there is only equality (sama) between Buddha and Buddha (T 1775, k. 1; T 1721, k. 12); (4) in the nine spheres, 
the mind of beings cannot succeed in equalizing things; it is only in the Buddha sphere that he can; the mind of the 
Buddha is thus equal (sama) to the unequaled (asama) (T 1728, k. 10). In the same way, the six paramitas are equal to the 
unequaled Buddha (T 1509, k. 40). These different interpretations have been gathered together in Hobogirin, 
Ashamashama, p. 38. 
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Question. - You are a partisan of the Ksatriya clan! As son of king Suddhodana, the Buddha was called 
Siddhartha. It is out of [flattery] that you are decorating him with great names and that you call him 


omniscient (sarvajnda). He is not an omniscient one. 


Answer. - Not at all! Rather, it is you, maliciously, are jealous and slander the Buddha. The omniscient one 
truly exists. Among all beings the Buddha is unequaled for his beauty (rijpa), grace (prasdda) and 
perfection (rjutva). By his characteristics (laksana), his qualities (guna) and his brilliance (Gloka), he 
surpasses all men (sarvanarottama). Humble people who saw his physical marks (kayalaksana) recognized 


him to be omniscient (sarvajna) and, a fortiori, the Great Man (mahdapurusa). 
Thus in the Fang nieou p'i yu king (Gopalakavadanasitra)2 78, it is said: 


The king of Mo k'ie t'o (Magadha), P'in p’o so lo, invited the Buddha and his five hundred disciples for 
three months. The king required fresh milk (navanita ksira) and cream (sarpais-) to offer to the Buddha 
and the assembly of monks (bhiksusamgha). He ordered the cow-herders (gopdlaka) to establish 
themselves in the neighborhood and to bring fresh milk and cream every day. At the end of the three 
months, the king, out of compassion for these cow-herders, said to them: "Come and see the Buddha, and 
then you can go back and keep your herds." The cow-herders, while coming to the Buddha, talked to one 
another along the way: "We have heard it said that the Buddha is omniscient (sarvajna). We are lowly and 
humble, how could we judge if he is really omniscient? The brahmins, who love cream, always come to 
visit the cow-herders; they are friendly to us. Through them, the cow-herders have heard speak of all kinds 
of works and brahmanical texts. They have spoken to us about the four Wei t'o (Vedas) and the knowledge 


[73c] they contain: therapeutic (bhaisajya) and military arts (Asatradharma), astronomy (jyotisa), 


278 The craft of cow-herding and in particular the eleven rules to be observed for the well-being of herds have been 
described in almost identical terms by many texts. The documents can be classified into two groups: the 
Mahagopalakasutta and the Gopalalavadana. 
1) The Mahagopdlakasutta is attested by two Pali editions and four Chinese versions: 

(i) Majjhima, I, p. 220-224 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 157-159; Neumann, I, p. 514-523. 

(ii) Anguttara, V, p. 347-353 (tr. Woodward, V, p. 224-227; Nyanatiloka, V, p. 514-518). 

(iii) Chinese Samyukta: Tsa a an, T 99 (no. 1248), k. 47, p. 342. 

(iv) Chinese Ekottara: Tseng yi a han,T 125, k. 46, p. 794. 

(v) A single sitra transl. by Kumarajiva under the title Fang nieou king, T 123, , p. 546. 

(vi) A single sitra transl. by Hiuan tsang under the title Yuan k'1 king, T 124, , p. 547. 
2) The Gopalakavadana, development of the preceding stitra which has come down to us in Sanskrit fragments and two 
Chinese collections: 

(vii) Kalpanamanditika, ed. Ltiders, p. 177-178 

(viii) Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no, 61), k. 11, p. 316b-319a (tr. Huber, Satralamkara, p.308-3 13). 

(ix) Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 2, p. 73b-74c. 
The translation of the eleven rules of the ox-herder present some difficulties. S. Lévi has compared the Pali text with the 
Chinese versions no. ili, iv and vii (ASvaghosa, Le Sutralamkara et ses sources, JA, July-Sept., 1908, p. 140-144). The 
comparison of all these sources would take us too long, but here below we will give the Sanskrit and Pali text of the 


eleven rules. 
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sacrificial rites (vajnadharma), chants (gita), teaching (upadesa), dialectic (codyadharma): in brief, the 
sixty-four arts (kala) in use in the world.279? The son of Suddhodana (the Buddha) is wise and learned 
(bahusruta); if he knows these things, we cannot object to him in any way. But he has not kept cows from 
the time he was born [like we have]. We will ask him about the secrets of breeding. If he knows them, he is 


truly omniscient." 


While they were talking thus, they entered into the Tchou yuan (Venuvana) and saw the rays of the Buddha 
which lighted up the woods. They approached the Buddha and saw him seated under a tree; he was like a 
golden mountain in size; like a butter-lamp, he shone with great brilliance; like molten gold, he spread a 
golden light over the Venuvana. The cow-herders could not take their eyes off him; their hearts felt great 


joy. They said to one another: 
This lion of the Sakyas, 
Is he omniscient or not? 
When one sees him, one is forced to rejoice, 
The investigation is already conclusive. 
His rays of light are extremely luminous, 
His aspect is noble and grave, 
His physical marks majestic, his qualities perfect. 
He is saluted by the name of Buddha. 
His marks are quite evident 
His power is complete, 
His merits and his qualities are intertwined 
Those who see him are compelled to love him. 
A halo (vyomaka) surrounds his body. 
Those who contemplate him cannot be surfeited. 
If the omniscient one exists 
He must necessarily possess these qualities. 
All the paintings, 
Jewelry, ornaments and images 
That would try to imitate this wondrous body 


Are unable to equal it. 


279 These 64 worldly arts are enumerated in the Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 311-312. 
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He can fulfill those who contemplate him 
And cause them to find supreme happiness. 

[74a]By seeing him, one has absolute conviction 
That he is certainly omniscient. 


Having thought thus, they greeted the Buddha and sat down. They asked him: "How many rules for the 
cow-herder (gopalaka) should be kept so that his herd (gogana) prospers (spdatikr-), how many rules 
should he neglect for his herd to decrease and lose its prosperity (vogaksema)?" The Buddha answered: "If 
he observes eleven rules, the cow-herder is able to make his herd prosper (ekadasabhir angaih samnvagato 
gopalako bhavyo goganam pariharitum spjatikartum). What are these eleven rules?280 (1) He knows their 
colors (ripam janati). (2) He knows the distinctive marks (Jaksanani jandati). (3) He knows how to brush 
them (asatikah satayati). (4) He knows how to heal their wounds (vranam praticchadayati). (5) He knows 
how to make smoke [for them] (dhiimam karta bhavati). (6) He knows the good paths (vithim janati). (7) 
He knows what the herd needs (pitham janati).281 (8) He knows the fords (tirtham janati). (9) He knows 
the good pasturs (gocaram jandati). (10) He knows how to milk them (sa@vasesadohi bhavati). (11) He 
knows how to pay respect to the leaders of the herd (ye ca te rshabha gavam patayas tan atirekapujaya 
pujayita hoti). The cow-herder who observes these eleven rules can make his herd prosper. In the same 
way, the bhiksu who knows eleven rules can make his good dharmas (kusaladharma) progress 


(vardhayati). 


(1) How does he know the colors? The cow-herder knows the black (Arsna), white (avadmata) or mottled 
colors [of his herd]. In the same way, the bhiksu knows that all matter is made up of the four great elements 


(mahabhita) or of matter derived from the four elements (upadayaripa).282 


(2) How does he know the distinctive marks? The cow-herder knows the favorable and unfavorable marks. 
When his animals mix with other herds, he recognizes them by these marks. In the same way, the bhiksu, 
finding in someone the mark of good actions, recognizes him to be a wise person (pandita), finding in 


someone else the mark of bad actions, recognizes him to be a fool (bala).283 


(3) How does he know how to brush them? The cow-herder brushes (satayati) them and destroys the 


insects (@satika) that drink the blood [of his animals] and aggravate their wounds. In the same way, the 


280 | [Lamotte] have borrowed the Sanskrit equivalents of these 11 rules from the Kalpanamanditika, p. 177. They 


correspond exactly to the Pali text (Majjhima, I, p. 222; Anguttara, V, p. 351; only the order differs: (1) ripannii hoti, .... 
(11)... atirkapijaya ekapiujaya pujeta hoti. 

281 Pitam janmati, in Sanskrit, pitham jdnati, presents some difficulties. In Pali, pita means drink; and Buddhaghosa 
(Papafica, II, p. 259) comments on this rule by saying: gopdlakena.... janaitabbam hoti. - In Sanskrit, pitha, which also 
means ‘water' or 'drink', can also mean "time' or 'epoch'. At least this is the meaning Kumarajiva gives the expression in 
the various translations he has made of the Stitra of the cow-herders: T 123: He knows the cows that are in heat (ngai 
nieou). - T 291: He knows the rule that makes the cows go into and out of rut. - T 1509: He knows what the herd needs. 
282 cf, Anguttara, V, p. 351: bhikkhu yam kifici.... yathabhiitam pajandati. 

283 Ibid., p. 351: bhikkhu kammalakkhano.... pajjanati. 
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bhiksu chases away the insects of perverse views that drink the blood of the roots of good (Ausalamiila) 
and aggravate the wounds of the mind (cittavarana). When he has chased them away, there is safety 


(vogaksema). 


(4) How does he heal their wounds? The cow-herder, with the help of cloth (pata), herbs (trna) or leaves 
(parna), heals the small stings caused by mosquitoes (masaka). Similarly, by means of the holy Dharma 
(read yi tcheng fa, saddharmena), the bhiksu heals the wounds inflicted by the six sensory pleasures. He 
does not allow himself to be stung by these bad insects called desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance 
(moha). 


(5) Why does he know how to make smoke? [By making smoke, the cow-herder] drives away the 
mosquitoes (masaka); seeing the smoke at a distance, the cows go towards his house. Similarly, the bhiksu 
preaches the Dharma according to the teachings he has received (yathasruta)284 and drives away the 
mosquitoes of the fetters (samyojana). By the smoke of their preaching (dharmadesana) they invite beings 
to enter into the abode of the non-self (andtman), of the true nature (satvalaksana) and of emptiness 


(sunya). 


(6) How does he know the paths? He knows the the good paths to be used and the bad paths to be avoided 
by the herds. In the same way, the bhiksu knows the eightfold noble path (@rydastangika marga) that leads 


to nirvana; he avoids the bad paths of nihilism (uccheda) or eternalism (sasvata). 


(7) How does he know the needs of the herd? The cow-herder acts in such a way that his animals multiply 
and are not sick. In the same way the bhiksu, when the Dharma is preached to him, experiences the pure 


joy of the Dharma (visuddhadharmaveda) and his roots of good (kusalamila) increase. 285 


(8) How does he know the fords? The cow-herder knows the places easy of access, easy to cross, sheltered 
from the waves (taranga) and from nasty insects (Armi). In the same way, the bhiksu goes to the wise 
monks (bahusruta) and questions them on the Dharma. Preachers (dharmabhanaka) who know in advance 
if the mind (citta) of their listeners is keen (tiksna) or dull (mrdu), if their passions (A/esa) are light or 


heavy, [easily] lead them to good fords and have them cross safely (vogaksema).286 


(9) How does he know the pastures? The cow-herder knows the places sheltered from ferocious beasts like 
tigers (vyaghra) and lions (simha) and nasty insects (Armi). Similarly the bhiksu knows the safety 
(vogaksema) of the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) sheltered from the wild beasts that 
are the passions (k/esa) and the evil maras. When he has penetrated there, he knows safety free of 


unhappiness. 


(10) How does he know how to milk them? It is because the cow (vatsa) loves her calf (vatsa) that she 
gives it her mlk. Also when the cow-herder [refrains from depleting her completely] and leaves her some 


milk, the cow is happy and the calf is not left thirsty. The owner of the herd and the cow-herder are both 


284 Ibid., p. 352: bhikkhu yathasutam yathapariyattam dhammam vittharena paresam desita hoti. 
285 Ibid., p. 352: bhikkhu yathagatappavedite.... pamujjam. - According to Buddhaghosa (Papafica, I, p. 173) -veda, in 
the expression dhammaveda is synonymous with joy (somanassa). 


286 Ibid., p. 352: bhikkhu ye te bhikkit bahussuta.... kankham pativinodenti. 
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benefitted each day. Similarly, when the farmers (vaisya) and the lay people (avaddatavasana) give the 
bhiksu garments (civara) and food (ahara), he knows how to stay within bounds (mdtra) and not deplete 
them entirely.287 Thus the generous patrons (ddnapati) are content, their faith (sraddhdcitta) remains 


intact, and the [monk] who enjoys their gifts (pratigrahaka) is not wearied [by their alms]. 


(11) How does he know how to pay respect to the leader of the herd? Specially designated big cows watch 
over the herd. It is necessary to take care of them and watch that they do not get thin. The cow-herder gives 
them oil (tai/a), decorates them rings (keyiira, niska) and gives them an iron horn (ayahsrnga) as a sign. He 
brushes them, flatters them and calls them [by their name]. In the same way, as is customary (vathdayoga), 
the bhiksu serves (satkaroti) and venerates (pujayati) the high individuals of the community (samgha) who 
protect (palayanti) the Buddhadharma, conquer (abhibhavanti) the heretics (tirthika) and lead the eightfold 


community to plant (avaropana) the seeds of good (kusalamiila).288 


When the cow-herders heard these words, they had the following thought: "[Of all these rules] we 
ourselves knew only three or four. Our masters themselves only know five or six. And so, hearing these 
words of the Buddha, we cry out at the miracle (adbhuta). If the Buddha knows the craft of cow-herding, 


he also knows everything else. He is truly omniscient (sarvajna), there is no doubt about it." 
This sutra has been recited here fully. By it, we know that the Omniscient one exists. 


Question. - There cannot be an omniscient one in the world. Why? Because nobody has seen the 


Omniscient one. 
Answer. - That is not correct. Just because one cannot see something, one cannot say that it does not exist. 


1. A thing really exists, but since it is hidden (giidha), one does not see it. Thus the origin of the clan 
(gotra) of a man, the weight (gurutva) of the Himalayas, the number of grains of sand of the Ganges 


(ganganadivalukasamkhya) really exist but one cannot cognize them. 


2. A thing does not exist and, because it does not exist, one does not see it, for example, a second head 


(dvitiya sirsaka) or a third hand (¢rtiva hasta); it is not because they are hidden that one does not see them. 


Thus, because the Omniscient one is hidden, you do not see him; but nonetheless, he exists. Why is he 
hidden? [Because those who ought to see him] do not possess the required four kinds of faith289, and their 
minds are attached (abhinivisate) to error. It is because he is hidden to you that you do not see the 


Omniscient one. 


287 Ibid., p. 352: bhikkhu saddha gahapatika.... mattam janati patiggahanaya. 

288 Ibid., p. 353: bhikku ye te bhikkhii thera rattanfd.... paccupatthapati Vvi c'eva raho ca. 

289 These are the four types of faith that accompany the awareness of the Buddhist truths which are called 
avetyaprasada: faith relating to the Buddha, the Dharma , the Samgha and the disciplines held by the saints (a@ryakantani 
silani). Cf. Digha, III, p. 227; Majjima, I, p. 37, 46; II, 51; HI, p. 253; Samyutta, II, p. 99; IV, p. 271, 304; V, p. 343, 409; 
Anguttara, I, p. 222; I, p. 56; II, p. 212, 332, 451; IV, p. 406; V, p. 183; AvadanaSataka, II, p. 92; Madh. vrtti, p. 487; 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 6823; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 161, 327; KoSa, VI, p. 292; Kosavyakhya, p. 605. 
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Question. - There is no Omniscient one because the things that he must know (jrieya) [to be omniscient] are 
numberless. The dharmas are innumerable (apramdna) and infinite (ananta). If many men together cannot 


know them, how could one single man know them? Therefore there is no Omniscient one. 


[74c] Answer. - If the dharmas are innumerable, the wisdom (prajfia) of the Buddha itself is immense 
(ananta). It is like an envelope: if the letter is big, the envelope is large; if the letter is short, the envelope is 


small. 


Question. - The Buddha himself has preached the Buddhadharma, but he has not spoken about the other 
sciences, medicine (bhaisajya), geography (bhugolavidya), astronomy (jyotisa), arithmetic (gananda), 
politics (niti), etc. If he is omniscient, why has he not spoken of all these sciences? Therefore we know that 


he is not omniscient. 


Answer. - 1. He knows everything, but he talks about it when it is useful and does not talk about it when it 


is useless. If he is questioned, he speaks; if he is not questioned, he says nothing. 


2. Furthermore, he has spoken of everything in general (samdsatah) as being of three types: (i) conditioned 
phenomena (samskrtadharma), (ii) unconditioned phenomena (asamskrtadharma), (iii) inexpressible 


phenomena (avacyadharma). These three categories include all the dharmas. 


Question. - We know that the Buddha is not omniscient because he did not reply to fourteen difficult 


questions.290 What are these fourteen difficult questions? 


290 These fourteen difficult questions are often referred to in scholasticism by the term "Fourteen reserved or non-defined 
points" (caturdasavyakrtavastini). Cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 446; Madh. avatara, p. 250-251 (tr. Lav. Muséon, 1911, p. 297-298; 
Kosa, V, p. 43. The Pali canon and the Chinese translation of the Madhyamagama (T 26) list only ten reserved points. (1- 
2) Sassato loko, asassato loko. (3-4) Antava loko, anatava loko. (5-6) Tam jivam tam sariram, anfiam jivam anfiam 
sariram. (7-10) Hoti tathagato param marand, na hoti tathagato param marand, hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato param 
marana, neva hoti na na hoti tathagato param maranda. This formula, the most frequent, occurs in Digha, I, p. 187-188; 
Majjhima, I, p. 157, 426, 484; Samyutta III, p. 213-216; IL, p. 258; IV, p. 280. 391-392; V, p. 418. The same formula is 
repeated in Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 221), k. 60, p. 804b (corresponding to Majjhima, I, p. 426). 

But most of the Chinese Nikayas are already familiar with these fourteen points. As a general rule, when a Pali sutta 
enumerates ten points only, the corresponding sutra in the Chinese Samyukta counts fourteen: Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 962), 
k. 34, p. 245c (corresponds to Majjhima, I, p. 484); ibid., (no. 963), k. 34, p. 246 (corresponds to Samyutta, III, p. 258); 
ibid., (no. 968), k. 34, p. 248c (corresponds to Anguttara, V, p. 186); ibid., (no. 408), k. 16, p. 109a-b (corresponds to 
Samyutta, V, p. 418). - The fourteen points are also in the abridged version of the Chinese Samyukta, T 100 (no. 196), k. 
10. p. 445a; (no. 202), k. 11, p. 448c. - The Chinese version of the Dirgha also has sixteen points by adding two 
supplementary points to nos. 13 and 14 of the formula of fourteen points: Tch'ong a han, T 1 (no. 28), k. 17, p. lla 
(corresponds to Digha, I, p. 187-188). - As do all the treatises of scholasticism, the Mpps adopted the formula of fourteen 
points. A few rare texts (Digha, I, p. 16; III, p. 137; Majjhima, H, p. 233) modify the fourteen point formula by adding 
atta in front of the word Joka that appears in the first eight points. Thus they say: sassato atta ca loka ca, asassato atta ca 
loka, etc. - This modification has been adopted here by the Mpps. - [There is an aberrant formula in the Chinese version 
of the Ekottara, Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 43, p. 784b: Does the self exist? Does it not exist? Does it both exist and not 
exist? Is the world eternal? Is it non-eternal? Is the world finite? Is the world infinite? Is the soul the same thing as the 


body? Is it different from the body? Does the Tathagata die? Does he not die? Is there death? Is there no death?] 
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(1-4) Are the world and the self eternal? Are they non-eternal? Are they both eternal and non-eternal? Are 
they neither eternal nor non-eternal? (sasvato lokas catma ca, asasvato lokah catma ca, sasvatas 


casashvatah ca lokah catma ca, naiva sasvato nasasvatas ca lokah catmd ca). 


(5-9) Are the world and the self finite? Are they infinite? Are they both finite and infinite? Are they neither 
finite nor infinite? (Antavan lokas catma ha, anantavan lokah catma ca, antavamh ca lokas catmd ca, 


naivanantavan nanantavams ca lokas catmG ca). 


(9-12) Does the Tathagata [or the saint freed from desire] exist after death? Does he not exist after death? 
Does he both exist and not exist after death? Is it false that he both exists and does not exist after death? 
(bhavati tathagatah param maranan na bhavati tathagatah param marandd bhavati ca na bhavati ca 


tathagatah param maranan naiva bhavati na na bhavati ca tathagatah param maranat). 


(13-14) Is the life-principle the same as the body? Is the life-principle different from the body? (Sa jivas 


tac chariram, anyo jivo ‘nyac chariram). 
If the Buddha is omniscient, why did he not answer these fourteen difficult questions? 


Answer. - 1. These questions are futile and that is why the Buddha did not answer them. The eternity 
(sasvata) of the dharmas is unnecessary (ayukta); their cessation (uccheda) is even more unnecessary. This 
is why the Buddha did not answer. If it is asked how many liters of milk (ksira) is given by a cow's horn, 
that is not a proper question and it is not necessary to answer it. Besides, the universe (lokadhatu) has no 


end (anavastha): like a chariot wheel (rathacakra), it has no beginning and no end (apurvacarama).291 


The Buddha always declined answering these questions and some Indianists have used this as an excuse to present him as 
an agnostic. Some are even of the opinion that his agnosticism conceals a total nihilism: if the Buddha refused to provide 
a solution to the great problems that preoccupy humanity, it is because he had answered in the negative in petto. de La 
Vallée Poussin, who has always argued in favor of the blessed nirvana, has put forth and discussed these interpretations in 
his article Agnoticisme, ERE, I, p. 220-225, and in his work, Nirvana, Paris, 1923, p. 85-129. Probably early Buddhism, 
more preoccupied with asceticism than with metaphysics, did not ask these questions, but when they were raised in the 
course of time, it thought they could be evaded by condemning them as irrelevant and even dangerous under the pretext 
that they were not directed towards the discipline of salvation. 

291 The first point contains the answer to the first two series of questions: "Is the world eternal, etc.", "Is the world finite, 
etc." 

The first question should be rejected because it clashes with the condemnation of the viewpoints of eternalism 
(sasvatadrsti) and nihilism (ucchedadrsti). Cf Udana, p. 33: ye hi keci samanda va brahmana va.... bhavasma'ti vadami. - 
The same text is given in the Tibetan Udanavarga XXXII, 40, p. 136: dge sbyon bram ze sted pa/.... brjod par bya! - 
Madh. vrtti, p. 530: Ye kecid bhiksavo bhavena.... vibhave trsnda ca. 

The second question is also to be rejected because the world does not admit a limit and by that very fact avoids the 
categories of finite and infinite. 

[By 'world' (Joka) the universe is meant here. But Koa, IX, p. 267, tells us that, by Joka, some mean the soul (Gtman), 


others, transmigration (samsara).] 
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2. Furthermore, there is no advantage in answering these questions, but there is the disadvantage of leading 
[the questioner] into error.292 The Buddha knows that these fourteen difficult points hide the four truths 
(catur aryasatya) and the true nature (satyalakshana) of the dharmas endlessly. If there are noxious insects 
at a [75a] ford, people should not be invited to cross there. A place should be safe (vogaksema) and 


without danger (anupadrava) so that people can be invited to cross. 


3. Furthermore, some say that these questions can be understood only by the Omniscient one; since [other] 


men cannot understand them, the Buddha does not reply.293 


4. Furthermore, some people call existent (sat) that which is non-existent (asat), and call non-existent that 
which is existent. They are not ‘omniscient’. The Omniscient one does not call non-existent that which 
exists, does not call existent that which does not exist; he preaches only the true nature (satvalaksana) of 
the dharmas. Why should he not be called omniscient? The sun (surya) does not create the mountains and 
the valley nor does it create the plains, but it does illuminate everything uniformly. In the same way, the 
Buddha does not make non-existent that which exists, does not make non-existent that which does not 
exist. He always speaks the truth (satya) and the brilliance of his wisdom (prajnaloka) illuminates all the 
dharmas. He is like a unique path (ekamarga). When people ask the Buddha if the twelve-membered law 
(pratityasamutpdda) was created by the Buddha or by another, the Buddha answers: "I have not created the 
twelve-membered law nor has anyone else created it. Whether Buddhas exist or do not exist, birth (ati) is 
the cause and condition (hetupratyaya) of old age and death (jaramarana): that is the eternal and enduring 
law."294 The Buddha teaches that birth is the cause and condition of old age and death, and coming to the 


end [of the causal chain], that ignorance (avidyda) is the cause and condition of the formations (samskara). 


292 This second point concerns the fourth series of questions: "What is the nature of the life-principle?" The answer 
depends on the intention of the questioner. Vacchagotta, who believes in the existence of the soul, receives an answer 
different from Phagguna who disbelieves in it. See above. 

293 Some Buddhists gladly confine themselves to 'the charcoal-burer's faith’ without trying to understand the mysteries. 
Cf. Samdhinirmocana, VII, 19, p. 200: Some beings do not understand the Buddhist formulas correctly; however, they 
stick to it and are faithful to it. They say: "The sermons preached by the Lord are profound... We don't understand their 
meaning... But the intellect of the Buddhas is profound, the nature of things is also profound. The Tathagata knows, we 
don't know. The preaching of the Tathagata penetrates into each being according to their various levels of faith." - 
Ratnakitta cited inthe Siksasamuccaya, p. 55: yesu cdsya gambhiresu buddhir... pravartatata iti. 

294 Later (k. 32, p. 298a), the Mpps will return to this sitra and will indicate the reference to it: As is said in the Tsa a 
han (Samyuktagama), a bhiksu asked the Buddha if the twelve-membered law had been made by the Buddha himself or 
by someone else. The Buddha said to the bhiksu: “It is not I who made the twelve-membered law and nobody else has 
made it. Whether Buddhas exist or do not exist, this dharma-nature of the dharmas, this subsistance of the dharmas, is 
stable” (utpaddad va tathagatanam anutpdddad va tathagatanam sthitaiveyam dharmanam dharmata dharmasthitita). As a 
result, that being, this is; by the production of that, this is produced, namely, the formations originate from ignorance; 
from the formations consciousness originates, and so on up to: [from birth] originates old age, suffering and moaning, 
sadness, grief and despair. This is the origin of this mass of suffering (vad uta asmin satidam bhavati.... 
duhkhaskandhasyotpado bhavati). Conversely, that not being, this is not; from the cessation of that, this ceases, namely, 


by the cessation of ignorance, the formations cease; by the cessation of the formations, consciousness ceases, and so on 
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5. Furthermore, to reply to the fourteen difficult questions would be to commit a fault. If you ask of what 
type is the size or the physique of a son of a barren woman and a eunuch (vandhyapandakaputra)295, that 


would not deserve an answer, for such a son does not exist. 


6. Furthermore, these fourteen difficult questions are wrong views (mithyddrsti), are not realities (satya). 


Now the Buddha is occupied only with realities. This is why he stops (sthapayati) and does not answer. 


7. Finally, to be silent and not answer is an answer. There are four ways of answering (vydkarana): (i) 
answering in a categorical way (ekamsena vyakarana): [this is how he answers when it concerns], for 
example, the Buddha, the absolute (parama), nirvana and salvation (yogaksema); (ii) answering by 
distinguishing (vibhajyavyakarana),; (iii) answering by asking a question (pariprcchavydkarana); (iv) 


answering by not replying (sthapaniyavydakarana). Here the Buddha answers by not replying.296 


You say that there is no omniscient one! Such a statement is absurd and consitutes a serious falsehood 
(mrsavada). In fact, the Omniscient one exists. Why? Because he has attained the ten powers (bala), he 
knows what is possible (sthana) and what is impossible (asthdana), he knows the causes and conditions 
(hetupratyaya) and the retribution of actions (karmavipaka), he knows the samadhis and the deliverances 
(vimoksa), he knows the good or bad faculties of beings (sattvendriyavaravara), he knows the various 
kinds of deliverances from desire (nanavidharaganirmoksa), he knows the innumerable lineages (sing, 38 
and 5) of all the types of universes (nadnavidhalokadhatva-pramanagotra), he knows all the abodes 
(vihara) and their paths (marga); he knows the conduct (caryda) and the thoughts (manasikara) [of beings] 
in their previous existences (purvajanma), he has acquired the discrimination of the divine eye 


(divyacaksurvyakti), he knows the cessation of all the impurities (sarvasravaksaya), he distinguishes 


[by the cessation of birth] old age and death, suffering and moaning, sadness, grief and despair cease. This is the cessation 
of all this mass of suffering (tatravidyanirodhdt ,,,,, nirodho bhavati)." 

This stitra, which is absent in the Pali Samyuttanikaya, has its exact correpondent in the Chinese Samyuktagama (Tsa a 
han, T 99 (no. 299), k. 12, p. 85b-c) which situates it at Kiu-lieou-cheou Tiao-nieou-tsiu-lo (Kurusu 
Kalmasadamyanigama). This stitra has nothing new in it except its beginning, where the Buddha affirms that the 
pratityasamutpada has not been made by him or by any other person; the rest is an accumulation of stock phrases 
endlessly repeated in the canonical scriptures, both Pali and Sanskrit. The well-known formula utpadad va tathagatanam 
... occurs with several variations in Samyutta, II, p. 25 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 296), k. 12, p. 84b); Anguttara, I, p. 286; 
Visuddhimagga, p. 518; Salistambasiitra in Lav., Théorie des douze causes, Gand, 1913, p. 73; Astasahasrika, p. 274; 
Lankavatara, p. 143; KosSavyakhya, p. 293; Madh. vrtti, p. 40; Pafjika, p. 599; Siksasamuccaya, p. 14. Dasabhimika, p. 
65. —L. de La Vallée Poussin (0.c, p. 109) also has found it in brahmanical sources: Bhamati ad II, 2, 19; Tantravartitika 
(BSS, p. 163). 

295 On this comparison, see above. 

296 These four ways of answering a question (panthavyakarana) are mentioned in Digha, III, p. 229; Anguttara, I, p. 197; 
Milinda, p. 144; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 51b1; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 29, p. 609a. These texts distinguish 
ekamsavyakaniyo panho, vibhajjavyakaraniyo panho, patipucchavydkaraniyo, thapaniyo panho. The Sanskrit text 
reproduced here is taken from the Mahavyutpatti, no. 1658-1661. - Definitions and examples in Kosa, V, p. 44-47. 


NOTE: The lengthy Pali and Sanskrit quotations have been abbreviated. 
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clearly between good (subha) and bad, he preaches a supreme doctrine (agradharma) in all the universes, 
he has acquired the taste of ambrosia (amrtarasa), he has found the middle path (madhyama pratipad), he 
knows the true nature of all conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas, he has rejected 


forever all desire of the three worlds (trailokyaraga). It is for these reasons that the Buddha is omniscient. 
[75b] So be it! The Omniscient one exists, but who is it? 


Answer. - It is the supreme one (parama), the Great Man (mahdapurusa), the one who is venerated in the 
three worlds (trailokyajyestha): he is called Buddha. 


Thus the Tsan fo kie (Buddhastotragatha) say: 
First-born (miurdhaja) and king cakravartin, 
The Buddha is like the light of the sun and moon. 
He belongs to the noble line of the Sakyas 
He is the crown prince of king Suddhodana. 
At the moment of his birth, he moved three thousand Sumerus and stirred up the water of the ocean. 


In order to destroy old age, sickness and death, 


Out of compassion, he came to the world. 


At his birth, he took seven steps, 
His rays filled the ten directions. 
He gazed four times and uttered a great cry: 


“My births”, he cried, “are finished.” 


Having become Buddha, I will preach a marvelous doctrine 
I will beat the drum of the Dharma loudly, 
By that I will awaken beings 


And the world out of the sleep of ignorance." 


In many forms, such were the miracles (adbhuta) that appeared. 
Gods and men, 


Seeing them, rejoiced. 


The Buddha had a body adorned with the marks. 
A great light shone on his face. 
All men and women 


Could not get enough of seeing him. 


When the child was nursed and fed, 
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His strength surpassed that of a nayuta of gandhahastin. 
The power of his rddhipada was extreme, 


That of his prajfid immense. 


The great rays of the Buddha 
Illuminated his body outwardly. 
In the midst of his rays, the Buddha 


Was like the moon in its splendor. 


The Buddha was criticized in many ways, 
He experienced no sorrow from that; 
The Buddha was praised in many ways, 


He experienced no joy from that. 


His great maitri is extended to all, 
Enemies and friends alike, without distinction. 
All classes of intelligent beings 


Know all the effects of that. 


By the power of his Asanti, lajja, maitri and karund, 
He conquers the whole world. 
In order to save beings, 


From age to age, he accepts the effort and the pain. 


His mind is always concentrated 
On doing good for beings. 
He has the ten powers (bala) of knowledge (jfidna) 


And the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya). 


He possesses the eighteen special (4venika) attributes 
And a treasury of immense qualities (guna). 
Such are the innumerable 


Powers of his prodigious qualities. 


Like a fearless lion 
He destroys the heretical systems, 
[75c] He turns the peerless wheel of Dharma, 


He saves and delivers the threefold world. 
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His name is Bhagavat. The meaning (artha) of this word is immense (apramdna) and if one wanted to 
explain it fully, other points would have to be neglected. This is why we have spoken of it in general 


(samasatah). 
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CHAPTER V: RAJAGRHA 


Sutra: The Buddha was dwelling in the city of Rajagrha (rajagrhe viharati sma). 
Sdastra: This phrase must be explained now. 


Question. - Why is it said that the Buddha was dwelling at Rajagrha instead of describing the teachings of 


the Prajhaparamita directly? 


Answer. - The author mentions the place (desa), the time (ka/a) and the individuals (pudgala) so that 
people will trust (sraddha) his story. 


VIHARA 


What is meant by dwelling? 
1. The four bodily positions (iryapatha)29": sitting (nisadana), lying (Sayya), walking (gamana) and 
standing (sthana) are called dwelling. The Buddha takes up these positions to frighten Mara's troops 


(marasena) and so that his disciples will rejoice (pramodante) and enter into all kinds of dhyanas. 


2. Furthermore, there are three dwellings: divine abodes (divyavihadra), the abode of Brahma 
(brahmavihdra) and the abode of the saints (@ryavihara).298 


The divine abodes are the abodes of the six classes of the gods of desire (kamadeva). 


The brahmaviharas are the abodes of the Brahma gods, etc., up to the gods who are neither with nor 


without perception (naivasamjnanasamjndayatanadeva). 
The abodes of the saints are the abodes of the Buddhas, the pratyekabuddhas and the arhats. 


Of these three types of abodes, the Buddha chooses the aryavihara. But [here], out of compassion 
(anukampa) for beings (sattva), he abides in the city of Rajagrha. 


3. Furthermore, three things, generosity (dana), discipline (sila) and good thoughts (Ausalacitta) constitute 


the divyavihara. 


[76a] The four limitless minds (apramdanacitta): loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), joy 


(mudita) and equanimity (upeksda) constitute the brahmaviharas. 


The three samadhis, namely, emptiness (suinyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita) 


are called Gryavihara. The Buddha dwells in the aryaviharas. 


297 On the four iryapathas, see, e.g., Samyutta, V, p. 78; Divyavadana, p. 161: caturvidham iryatham kalpayati tadyatha 
cankramyate tisthati nisidati sayyam kalpayati. 


298 Digha, II, p. 220: Tayo vihara: dibbo viharo, Brahmaviharo, ariyo viharo. 
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4. Finally, there are four kinds of abodes: divyavihara, brahmavihara, aryavihara and buddhavihara.299 
We have already spoken about the first three. As for the buddhaviharas, these are the innumerable 
samadhis such as the heroic walk (suramgama), the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses 
(vaisadradya), the eighteen special attributes (@venikadharma) of the Buddha, omniscience (sarvajndna) 
and wisdoms (prajia) of all kinds. It is also the 84,000 baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitaka), the means 
of saving men.399 These various Buddha-qualities are the places inhabited by the Buddha: the Buddha 
abides there. 


The brief description of the viharas is finished. 


RAJAGRHA 


Question. - The great cities such as Ché p'o t'i (Sravasti), Kia p'i lo p'o (Kapilavastu) and Po lo nai 


(Varanasi) are all royal residences (rdjagrha). Why does this city alone bear the name of Rajagrha? 


Answer.39! - 1, Some people give the following explanation: A king of Mo k’ie t'o (Magadha) had a son 
who, although he had but a single head, had two faces and four arms. The people took this as a bad omen; 
the king therefore cut off the baby's head and abandoned the body in the jungle (kantara). Li lo (Lila) 
rejoined the two parts of the body and nursed the child with her own milk. In the course of time, he grew 
up and became a man; his strength was so great that he was able to conquer the kings of other kingdoms; 
he owned the whole world and took all the kings, in the number of 18,000 men, and estabished them in the 
midst of five mountains;392 by means of his great power, he governed Yen feou t'i (Jambudvipa). This is 
why the inhabitants of Jambudvipa give these mountains the name ‘City of the kings' residence! 
(rajagrha).393 


2. Others say the following: In the city in which the king of Magadha lived, there were fires; each time the 
city burned down, it was rebuilt. This happened seven times. The people of that country were overwhelmed 
by the work imposed upon them. Saddened and fearful, the king assembled all the wise men (pandita) and 
asked their advice. Some said that he should change the location of the city. The king therefore sought out 


a place where he could settle; he saw these five mountains which formed an enclosure like a wall; he built 


299 Cf. Bodh. bhiimi, p. 90: tatra siinyatanimittapranihitavihara.... vihara ity ucyate. - Same definition in Samgraha, p. 
137. 

300 This is the 80,000 or 84,000 dharmaskandhas taught in order to heal the four types of adepts: cf. Mahasamghika 
Vinaya (Przyluski, Concile, p. 155) Theragatha, v. 1024; Sumangala, I, p. 24; Avadanasataka, II, p. 155; P'1 p'o cha, T 
1545, k. 74, p. 385; KoSa, I, p. 45-47. 

301 hn this paragraph Lamotte follows the translation of E. Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apoplogues, III, p. 285-290, 
with a few modifications. 

302 These five mountains were called in Pali Vebhara, Pandava, Vepulla, Gijjhakita and Isigli. Cf. Majjhima, III, p. 68 
(= Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 32, p. 723a); Suttanipata Comm., III, p. 285-290). But previously they bore another name. 
303 Same explanation in Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 413; Rajagrha is called thus because many kings, such as Mandhata 


and Mahagovinda, lived there. 
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his palace (rdjakula) there and settled in the center of this place. This is why this place is called 'City of the 
king's residence’ (rajagrha).394 


3. Here is another explanation: In times past, there was in this kingdom a king called P’o seou (Vasu) who 
renounced worldly things (lokadharmanirvinna), went forth from home (pravrajita) and became a recluse 
(rsi). At that time, the brahmins who were still householders (grhasthabrahmana) and the hermits who had 
left the world (pravrajirarsi) had a debate. The grhastabrahmanas said: "According to the sacred texts, in 
the offerings to the gods (devayajna), living beings must be killed and their flesh must be eaten 
(mamsa)."395 The pravrajitarsis answered: "When sacrifices are made to the gods, living beings must not 
be killed and their flesh should not be eaten."396 The debate went on betweeen them. The pravrajitarsis 
said: "There is a great king here who has left the world to become a recluse. Would you trust (sraddhda) 
him?" The grhasthabrahmanas replied that they would trust him, and the others said: "We will take this 


man as arbitrator and tomorrow we will go to question him." 


That same night, the grhastatabrahmanas went in advance to the hermit Vasu and, after having asked him 
all the questions about customs, they said to him: "In [76b] tomorrow's discussion, you must help us." 
Thus, the next day at dawn, at the beginning of the discussion, the pravrajitarsis asked the hermit Vasu: "In 
the sacrifices to the gods, should or should one not kill living beings and eat their flesh?" The hermit Vasu 
answered: "The rule of the brahmans is that living beings must be killed in sacrifices to the gods and their 
flesh eaten." 397 The pravrajitarsis replied: "According to your own judgment, should living beings be 


killed and their flesh eaten or not?" The hermit Vasu answered: "As it is a matter of sacrifice to the gods, 


304 This tradition is also related by Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 923a (tr. Beal, IL, p. 165-166): Frequent fires 
erupted at Kusagra, former capital of Magadha, which totally destroyed the city. After having rebuilt it many times, king 
Bimbasara, on the advice of his ministers, issued an edict banishing any inhabitant in whose house the fire had broken out 
and forcing him to withdraw into the Sitavana, the 'Cold Forest’, used until then as a cemetery. A new fire having erupted 
in his own palace, the king abdicated in favor of his son Ajatasatru and withdrew into the Sitavana. His neighbor, the king 
of Vaisali, judged the time to be propitious to invade Magadha. The frontier princes fortified the Sitavana quickly and, as 
Bimbisara was the main inhabitant, the new city was called the City of the king (Rajagrha). - The old city, which Hiuan 
tsang called Kusagra because of its excellent vegetation, is better known by the name Girivraja (Vimanavatthu Comm., p. 
82). It is also called Vasumatt (Ramayana, I, 7, 32). Barhadrapura (Mahabharata, II, 24, 44), Bimbisarapurt and 
Magadhapura (Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 584). - Hiuan tsang (1. c.) and Fa hien in his Account of the Buddhist Kingdoms 
(tr. Legge, p. 81; Giles, p. 49) tell another tradition attributing the founding of Rajagrha to Ajatasatru. 

305 Sankhayana, II, 16, 1 permits the killing of animals on the occasion of the ceremony of reception of a host 
(madhuparka) [according to Monier-Williams, madhuparka is an offering of honey and milk] or of an offering of soma to 
the gods. In other cases, the killing of animals is prohibited. 

306 On the prohibition of meat in the Vinayas, see the note by P. Demiéville in Benveniste, Textes Sogdiens, p. 189, n. 1. 
307 "Tt was an argument of the brahmins that one has the right to kill living beings for sacrifice because the animals thus 
burned are reborn in the heavens. In the Mo teng k’ie king (T 1300) where there is a strange discussion on the equality of 
the castes, this argument is cast in the teeth of the brahmins: they should see that, in fact, if their claim is true, they ought 
to be all the more eager to sacrifice themselves or those dear to them since the bliss of the devas would thus be assured for 
them or their dear ones. For an analogous argumentation, see Sitralamkara, story 24: Transl. Huber, p. 125-131." 
(Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 241) 
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one should kill living beings and eat their flesh; indeed, these living beings, having died in sacrifice to the 


gods, will be able to be reborn in the heavens." 


The pravrajitarsis exclaimed: "You are greatly mistaken! Your words are untruthful (mrisavada)!" and they 
spat upon him, saying: "Criminal, disappear!" Immediately the hermit Vasu sank into the earth up to his 
ankles (gulpha) because he had been the first to open the door to great sins (mahdapatti). The pravrajitarsis 
said to him: "You should speak the truth; if you persist in lying, your whole body will sink into the earth." 
The hermit Vasu answered: "I know that it is not a sin to kill sheep (edaka) and eat their meat when it is 
done for the gods." Immediately he sank into the earth as far as his knees (janu). In this way, he 
disappeared gradually as far as his thighs (Aati), then up to his neck (kantha). The pravrajitarsis said: "Now 
your deceitful speech has received its punishment in this world. If, however, you decide to speak the truth, 
even though you are under the ground, we can pull you out and allow you to escape from punishment." 
Then Vasu thought thus: "As a noble person, I should not say two different things. Besides, in the Wei t'o 
(Veda) of the brahmans, the sacrifices to the gods are made in all kinds of different ways. If I myself die, 
would that be worthwhile?" Then he said singlemindedly (ekacittena): "In the sacrifices to the gods, it is 
not a sin to kill living beings and eat their flesh." The pravrajitarsis shouted: "You are a hardened sinner! 
Then disappear completely, we don't want to see any more of you." Then he was swallowed up completely 
by the earth. From that time until today, the rule given by the recluse Vasu has always been observed: 
When a sheep is killed in the sacrifices to the gods, at the moment when the knife descends on the animal, 


one says to it: "Vasu is killing you."308 


Vasu's son was called Kouang tché (Vipularatha?). He succeeded his father as king. In turn, he also 
renounced worldly things but he did not become a monk (pravrajita). Then he thought: "My father, the 
former king, was swallowed alive by the earth even though he had gone forth from home; if I continue to 


tule the world, I might render myself guilty of a great sin again. Where then should I go?" At the moment 


308 The Ta fang teng t'o lo ni king, T 1339, k. 1, p. 644, gives quite a different version of this story which the Hobogirin, 
Baso, p. 58 summarizes in these words: At the time when the Buddha was dwelling in Tusita heaven, Vasu was the head 
of 6,2000,000 merchants whom he was taking to sea to search for jewels. On their return, the fleet was assailed by the 
makaras, waves, wind and the yaksas. Each of the merchants promised Mahesvara to sacrifice a being and in this way 
they avoided these four dangers. On their return, they wanted to go to the temple to fulfill their vow; but on the way, Vasu 
reproached them for being party to such an evil practice and proposed to save the sheep. To this end, he produced by 
metamorphosis a brahmin and a monk; the brahmin set himself at the head of the merchants; he was questioned by the 
monk who accused him of committing a sin by killing beings; the debate was brought before Vasu himself, changed into a 
Seer. Vasu ridiculed the monk who asserted that by making bloody sacrifices, rather than going to heaven, one falls into 
hell: "You will see that for ,yourself", cried the monk, and at these words, Vasu fell into hell alive. Frightened, the 
merchants released the sheep and all became seers; in their subsequent lifetime they were born in Sravasti where the 
Buddha converted them. As for Vasu, he was drawn out of hell by the luminous power of the Buddha Houa-tsiu 'Flower- 
Collection’ coming from the east. Vasu went to pay homage to the Buddha with the innumerable beings whom he had 
converted in the hells. To Sariputra, who was astonished at having previously heard it said by the Buddha himself that 
Vasu had been condemned to remain in hell forever, the Buddha replied that such a belief is false; and he added various 
interpretations of the name Vasu, all tending to prove his non-infernal nature: va means ‘heaven', su means 'wisdom'; a 


being who possesses heavenly wisdom cannot be infernal. 
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he had this thought, he heard in the air a voice that said to him: “If, as you travel, you see an extraordinary 
(adbhuta) place that is hard (durlabha) to reach, you should establish your home there." When these words 
had been spoken, the voice was silent. A little later, having gone out into the country to hunt, the king saw 
a deer (mrga) that fled as swift as the wind; he ran after it but was unable to reach it. As he pursued it 
without resting, the members of his [76c] retinue were able to stay with him. In front of him he saw a place 
where five mountains formed a steep and well-sheltered basin; the ground there was level and produced 
fine soft grass; beautiful flowers covered the earth; there were forests of all kinds of perfumed trees which 
bore flowers and fruits in abundance; hot springs (usnodaka) and cold pools (sitadaga) everywhere 
presented their purity; this was a marvelous place. On all sides there grew celestial flowers (divyapuspa) 
with heavenly perfumes (divyagandha) and celestial music (divyatirya) was heard. When the gandharva 
musicians saw the king, they all withdrew. [The king thought]: "This place is extraordinary (adbhuta) and 
nobody has ever seen its like (apurvadrsta). This is where I should establish my residence." When he had 
thought thus, all his ministers and his officials who had been following him arrived. The king declared: 
"The voice that I heard in the air told me: 'If you see on your journey an extraordinary place that is difficult 
to find, that is where you must establish your residence. Now I have just discovered this extraordinary 
place; it is here that I must establish my residence." Then he abandoned the city where he had lived 
previously and settled in these mountains. This was the first king to become established there and starting 
with him, his successors, one after the other, lived there. Since this king first had a palace built there, 


thence came the name 'City of the royal residence.' 


The explanation of the origins of Rajagrha in summary is finished. 


GRDHRAKUTAPARVATA 


Sutra: [The Buddha was dwelling] on the K’% chd kiue chan (Grdhrakutaparvata), the Vulture Peak 


mountain. 
Sastra: Grdhra means vulture and kiita means peak. 
Question. - Why is it called Vulture Peak mountain? 


Answer. - 1. The summit of this mountain resembles a vulture and the inhabitants of Rajagrha, because of 


this resemblance, agreed to call it Vulture Peak mountain. This is why it is called Grdhrakitaparvata. 


2. Furthermore, south of Rajagrha, in the Che t’o lin (Sitavana), there were many corpses;309 vultures 


commonly came to devour them and then went to perch on the peak of the [nearby] mountain.3!0 The 


309 Above, we saw that the Sitavana served as a cemetery of Kusagra, the old city. This detail has been confirmed by the 
Divyavadana, p. 264, 268. Going there one day, Anathapindika was seized by fear (Vinaya, II, p. 155). 
310 The twofold explanation given here is repeated in many places by Buddhaghosa, e.g., Papajica, II, p. 63: tassa 


pabbatassa gijjhasadisam.... ti vuccati. 
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people then named it Vulture Peak mountain.>!! It is the highest of the five montains [of Rajagrha]. It 


abounds in precious forests and waters. The aryas live there. 


THE BUDDHA'S FREQUENT SOJOURNS IN RAJAGRHA AND 
SRAVASTI 

Question. - We have understood the meaning of Grdhrakitaparvata. Why does the Buddha dwell at 
Rajagrha? The custom of the Buddhas is to show their loving-kindness (maitri) towards all. It is like the 
sun (sirya) that illuminates everything (dravya); there is nothing that does not receive its light. But there 
are great cities like: 


Ngeou tche ni (Ujjayini),> 12 


Fou leou na po t'an (Pirnavardhana),> 13 


311 The Grdhrakttaparvata was visited by Fa hien (Legge, p. 82-83) and by Hiuan tsang (Watters, II, p. 151). 
Cunningham (CAGL, p. 534) identifes it with the modern Sailagiri, two and a half miles north-west of the old city. 

312 Ujjayint, in Pali Ujjeni, in Greek Ozene (Ptolemy, VII, i, v. 63; Periple of the Erythrean Sea, v. 48), capital of Avanti, 
situated at 77 degress E and 23 degrees N (Rh. D., Buddhist India, p. 40; CAGI, p. 560). Native city of several disciples 
of the Buddha, it was visited by Hiuan tsang (Beal, II, p. 270; Watters, Travels, H, p. 250). 

313 Ptrnavardhana was a city and district of Bengal, the name of which is attested under different spellings; 

a. The correct Sanskrit form is Pundravardhana, 'Growth of sugar-cane', in Tibetan, Li kha ra sin hphel or Bu ram sin 
hphel (Mahavyutpatti, no. 4113). It is found in the Sumagadhavadana (Mitra, Nep. Buddh. lit., p. 237, 238) and the 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 4113). But it is the corresponding Prakrit form, Pundavardhana, that is most frequent both in the 
Sanskrit texts and the Chinese transcriptions; cf. Divyavadana, p. 21, 402, 427; Mahamayiri in S. Lévi, Catalogue 
géographique des Yaksa, p. 40., v. 97; Avadanakalpalata,. T II, p. 861, v. 4; Mtilasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1447, k. 1, p. 
1053; A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 3, p. 140b9 (where Pundravardhana is transcribed as Fen t’o po t'o. 

b. The Sanskrit form Punyavardhana "Increase of merit! is attested by the Chinese translations Fou tseng (113 and 9; 32 
and 12) in Sumagadhavadana, T 130, p. 845c17, and Tcheng tseng tch'ang (77 and 1; 32 and 12; 168), in A yu wang king, 
T 2043, k. 3, p. 143b10. - The variant Punnavardhana is attested by the following transcriptions: 

Fou na p'an to (57 and 2; 163 and 4; 75 and 10; 162 and 9) in A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 2, p. 107b25. 

Fen na p’o t’o na (18 and 2; 163 and 4; 38 and 8; 170 and 5; 163 and 4) in A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 3, p. 143b16. 

Pen na fa t'an na (37 and 6; 163 and 4; 9 and 4; 57 and 12; 163 and 4) in Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 10, p. 927a15. 
The Sanskrit form Purnavardhana 'Full growth' is represented by the following transcriptions and Chinese translations: 
Fou leou na po t'an (40 and 9; 75 and 11; 163 and 4; 157 and 5; 75 and 13) in Mpps, T 1509, k. 3, p. 76c22. 

Fou leou na po t'o na (40 and 9; 75 and 11; 163 and 4; 157 and 5; 170 and 5; 163 and 4) in Samyuktagama, T 99, k. 24, p. 
170a2. 

The translation Man fou (85 and 11; 40 and 9) occurs in the Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 22, p. 660a5; the Sumagadhavadana, 
T 128, p. 837c14; and the A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 2, p. 105cl. 

Kok ok ok 

According to the Divyavadana, p. 21 and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1447, k. 1, p. 1053a, Pundravardhana marks 
the eastern limit of the Madhyadesa; beyond that are the frontier lands (pratyanta) where the Buddhist discipline is more 


tolerant and allows the use of baths and shoes. By contrast, according to the Pali sources, (Vinaya, I, p. 197; Jataka, I, p. 
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A hi tch’6 to lo (Ahicchatra),> 14 


49, etc.), the eastern limit of Madhyadesa is the villages of Kajangala and Mahasala. The latter information is confirmed 
by the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 25, p. 182a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 264-265) which comments: In the 
region of the East, there is the village of P’o /o (38 and 8; 122 and 14 = [Maha]sala) whose surname is K‘ie lang (9 and 5; 
163 and 7 = Kajangala); beyond K'ie lang are the frontier kingdoms (pratyantajanapada)." From the Avadanasataka, II, 
p. 41, we know that Kajargala has, as its Sanskrit correspondent, Kacangalda. If one is content with comparing all this 
information, one is tempted to identify Pundravardhana with Kajangala. However, such is not the case; Hiuan tsang, 
who, in 638, visited western Bengal (Irana) and eastern Bengal (Pundravardhana and Karnasuvarna), informs us in the Si 
yu ki (T 2087, k. 10, p. 927a) that Pundravardhana was 600 li farther east than Kajangala (transcribed as K‘ie tchou wou 
ki lo: 123 and 10; 75 and 2; 30 and 10; 113 and 4; 122 and 14), and that he had to cross the Ganges to get from one city 
to the other. The pilgrim lingers over the description of Pundravardhana: the region was 4,000 /i and the city more than 30 
Ti. It had 20 Buddhist monasteries sheltering 3000 monks of both the Greater and Lesser Vehicles. It had about 100 
temples consecrated to the gods and the Digambara Nirgrantha (Jains) were especially numerous (cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, Il, p. 194-195; Watters, Travels, II, p. 184-185). 

For a long time, archeologists have hesitated about the exact site of Pundravardhana; they agreed on placing it in the 
‘Bengal Presidency', but proposed identifying it sometimes with the modern district of Pabna (Cunnungham), sometimes 
with the present Rangpur (Fergusson). The discovery of an ancient inscription in Brahmi which mentions the gifts made 
to the Sadvargikas by the inhabitants of Pundranagara, has cleared all doubts: Pundravardhana is the present Mahasthan 
Gad in the district of Bogra. [On this inscirption, see D. R. Bhandharkar, EI, XX, 2, p. 83; Idem., /mportant fragmentary 
Inscriptions found at Mahasthan, Bogr District, 1A, LX, 1933, p. 177-178; B. M. Barua, The old Brahmi Inscription of 
Mahasthan, YHQ, X, 1934, p. 57-66. - For a description of the site, see P. C. Sen, Pundravardhana - its Site, THQ, IX, 
1933, p. 722-735]. 

It is known from many texts that the Buddha, on the invitation of Sumagadha, the daughter of Anathapindada, came by 
means of magic to Pundravardhana, where he found the arhat Pindola seated in a cave. On this occasion, the Buddha 
described to his monks a former lifetime of Sumagadha: At the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, there lived Kaficanamala, 
daughter of Krkin, the king of Benares; to ward off the bad effects of a wicked thought of her father, she offered herself 
as victim and submitted herself to the judgment of the Buddha Kasyapa. - This story is the object of the 
Sumagadhavadana (J. Filliozat, Catalogue du Fonds Sanscrit, Paris, 1941, p. 93, no. 156); the four Chinese translations 
(T 125, k. 22, p. 660a-665b; T 128; T 129; T 130) have been studied by T. M. Tokiwai, Studien zum Sumagadhavadana, 
Darmstadt, 1898. Numerous allusions to this avadana are found in the texts: Divyavadana, p. 402; Tsa a han T 99, k. 24, 
p. 170a; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 2, p. 105c; A yu wang king, T 2043, K. 3, p. 140b (cf. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 266). 
The same sources relate another incident that took place at Pundravardhana at the time of Asoka. The Nirgranthaputras 
who, as we know from Hiuan tsang were numerous in Pundravardhana, had depicted images of the Buddha that showed 
him prostrating before the Nirgrantha. ASoka became angry and sent an army of yaksas and nagas against them which, on 
a single day, put to death 18,000 Nirgranthas. Cf. Divyavadana, p. 427; A yu wang tchouan,T 2042, k. 2, p. 107b; A yu 
wang king, T 2043, k. 3, p. 143b (Przyluski, Ashoka, p. 278). 

314 The Taisho texts has A lan tch'6 to lo (a70 and 5; 140 and 14; 159; 36 and 3; 122 and 14) which S. Lévi, Alexandre et 
Alexandrie dans les documents indiens, MSL, p. 418, n. 1, sees as Alexandria in Egypt. But the whole context indicates 
that it is not a matter of foreign cities but cities in India which the Buddha may have visited but where he did not reside 
for a long time. If A Jan tch'd lo transcribes Alexandria, it is not a matter of Alexandria in Egypt but some other 


Alexandria founded by the Macedonian conqueror during his expedition into India: Alexandria of Arie or Herat (Strabo, 
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Fou kia lo p'o yo (Puskaravatt).> 15 


XI, 524 sq; XV, 723; Pliny, Hist. Nat., Vi, 61, 93); Alexandria of Arachosia or Kandahar; most likely Alexandria of 
Caucasia, 1.e., of the Hindu-Kush (Arrien, Anabasis, III, 28. 4; IV, 22. 3; Diodorus of Sicily, XVII, 83; Quintus-Curcus, 
VIL, 2, 22) which may be located at Parvan, the actual Djebel-Seradj (J. Hachkin, Recherches archéologoques a Begram, 
Paris, 1939, p. 4). 

However, it is doubtful that A /an tcho to lo transcribes Alexandria. The Han of China knew Alexandria in Egypt under 
the name of Li k’an (93 and 8; 177 and 3) or Li kien (93 nd 8; 177 nd 9); on this subject see P. Pelliot in TP, 1915, p. 690; 
JA, 1921, p. 139. - On the other hand, the A/asanda of the Milindapafha (p. 82, 327, 333, 359) is transcribed in the 
Chinese versions by the three characters A /i san (170 and 5; 140 and 6; 66 and 8) which implies an original Alesan (cf. P. 
Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, p. 168, n. 2). All of this calls for further research, first of all to 
verify the spelling of the name. In the oldest manuscripts, Tempyo Mss. (A.D. 729), etc., the city is designated under the 
name A hi (164 and 11) tché to lo, which immediately suggests Ahicchatra. This doubt is lifted by the Fan fan yu, T 2130, 
k. 8, p. 1038a9, which also transcribed A hi (30 and 9) tché to lo, and, to avoid any confusion, adds the translation Che 
san (142 and 3; 120 and 12), 1.e., 'Serpent-parasol', in Sanskrit, Ahicchatra. This city is mentioned in the Mahamayart, 
studied by S. Lévi in JA, 1915, p. 19-138. 

Ahicchatra, ‘capital of northern Paficala; today Ramnagar, near Aonla, in the Barailly district of Rohilkand; it was part of 
the kingdom of Drupada, in Mahabharata (I, 5516). Ptolemy records the Adeisattroi (VII, 1, v. 71) and the city of 
Adisdara (VII, 1, v. 53)' (S. Lévi, 0.c., p. 95). Hiuan tsang visited Wo hi chi ta lo: "Outside the main city, there is a naga 
pool beside which thre is a stipa built by king Asoka. It is there that the Tathagata, while he was still in the world, 
preached the Dharma for seven days for the benefit of a nagaraja." (Si yu ki, Y 2087, k. 4, p. 893a; tr. Beall, I, p. 200-201; 
Watters, I, p. 331-332). E. Bazin-Foucher, Sur une monnaie du Paticala, ML, I, p. 145-153, compared this Buddhist story 
of the naga with information given to Cunningham by the brahmins of Rohilkhand: "They told a strange story of a 
snake... An old tradition going back to the Mahabharata, has it that Drona, the conqueror of Paficala, one day found Adi, 
the founder of the 'fort', asleep in a cradle formed by the hood of a cobra; his future elevation to the throne was then 
foretold; and it is this extraordinary occurrence that gave the city its name of Snake-parasol." The same writer sees in the 
form Ahicchatra the product of a popular etymology and proposes to read Adicchatra, ‘Parasol of Adi', based on the 
reading Adhicchatra found in the List of Brahmi Inscriptions of Liiders and on the variant Adisatra, attested in a 
manuscript of Ptolemy (Paris, no. 4805). According to him, the naga, the appointed protector of Ahicchatra (cf. 
Divyavagana, p. 435 sq.), was represented on a coin from northerm Pajicala showing an individual hitherto unknown but 
who is none other than a many-headed naga (Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pl. VI, no. 15; CHA, pl. V, no. 3). - 
But the king of the snakes Ahicchatra is not linked indissolubly with the city bearing his name. In the Dhammapadattha, 
I, p. 241-247 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 63-67), he lives in a great mound of sand (mahavdlukarasi) erected by 
Aggidatta and his companions at the borders of the lands of the Anga-Magadhans and the kingdom of the Kurus 
(Angamagadhanan ca Kururatthassa ca antara). Moggallana, sent by the Buddha to Aggidatta and his companions to 
convert them, upon not being received by the latter, wanted to take possession of the sand mound inhabited by the snake. 
A struggle ensued; by his magical power, Moggallana triumphed over the snake and the next day, when Aggidatta and his 
friends came to the hill to see what had happened to Moggallana, they found him sitting on the sand; Ahicchata, the snake 
king, set food around him and, spreading his hood to the size of a bell-tower, he held it above the head of the Elder 
(nagaraja valukarasim.... upati dharesi). 

315 Puskaravati (Prang, Carsadda and Rajar), capital of Gandhara, on the left bank of the Swat river. This is the 
Poukelaitis, Peukelaotis or Peukolaitis of the Greeeks (cf. P. Chantraine, in Arrien, L'Inde, p. 24, n. 1). For the geography 
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All these great cities are populous and wealthy and nevertheless the Buddha did not reside there.3 16 Why 
did he stay [so] often in the cities of Wang ché (Rajagrha)>3!7 and Cho p'o tii (Sravastr)3 18) Although he 
stayed sometimes at Po lo nai (Varanasi)?! 9, at Kia p'i lo po (Kapilavastu)>29, at Tchan p'o (Campa)>21, 
at So tch'e to (Saketa)322, at Kin chan pi (Kaugambi)323, at Kieou leou (Kuru)324, etc., nevertheless he 


of Gandhara, refer to A. Foucher, Sur la géographie ancienne du G., BEFEO, I, 1901, p. 322; Notes sur l'itinéraire de 
Hiuan tsang en Afghanistan, in Etudes Asiatiques, 1923, I, p. 236; De Kapishi a Pushkaravati, BSOS, VI, 2, p. 341. - 
Puskaravati had a coinage representing, on the obverse side, the goddess of the city with the inscription Pakhalavadi 
devada; on the reverse side, the Indian bull with the inscription T4YPOC, Usabhe. The goddess bears a mural crown and 
holds a lotus in her right hand (cf. CHI, p. 557 and pl. VI, 10). - Her temple was outside the city near the western gate 
and, according to Hiuan tsang, her image worked miracles. See Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 881a (tr. Beal, I, P. 109; Watters, 
I, p. 214). - The Greek kings who succeeded at Puskaravati identified her with Artemis, for coins of the Artemis type 
(Indian bull) were struck by Artemidor and Peukolaos. - Hiuan tsang (1. c.) venerated a great stiipa north of the city 
(according to Foucher, the mound of Bala-Hissar), built by Asoka on the place where the Buddha gave the gift of his 
eyes. 

316 According to Digha, II, p. 146, the six great cities at the time of the Buddha were Campa, Rajagrha, Sravasti, Saketa, 
Kausambi and Varanasi. According to the Mpps, the Buddha stayed mainly in eight cities, especially in Rajagrha and 
Sravasti. 

317 Rajagrha, capital of Magadha (Bihar), the present Rajgir south of Patna. Its location has been definitively identified 
and excavated by Marshall, AR Arch. Survey, 1905-1906, 1925-1926. See B. C. Law, Rajagrha in Ancient Literature, 
M. Arch. Survey, no. 58, Delhi, 1938. - The Buddha stayed there during the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 17th and 20th varsa of his 
ministry (Buddhavamsa Comm., p. 3). 

318 Sravasti, capital of Kogala (Aoude), the present village of Saheth-Maheth in U.P. Cf. Marshall, Excavations at Sahet- 
Mahet, AR Arch. Surv., 1907-1908, p. 82; 1910-1911, p. 3; B. C. Law, Sravasti in Indian Literature, M. Arch. Surv., no. 
50, Dalhi, 1935. - For the 45 varsas of his ministry, the Buddha spent 25 at Sravasti (See below, k. 9, p. 125c; 
Buddhavamsa Comm., p. 3). 

319 Varanasi or Kasi, on the central Ganges, the actual Benares. - It was at Benares in the Deer Park that the Buddha 
preached his first sermon, the Dharmacakrapravartanasitra. He returned there several times afterwards (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 
189, 216, 289; Samyutta, I, p. 105; V, p. 406; Anguttara, I, p. 110, 279; III, p. 392, 300). There he converted Yasa and 
many outstanding people (Vinaya, I, p. 15). 

320 Kapilavastu, in Nepal, principal city of the Sakya clan. Its location has been discovered near the village of Paderia, 
two miles north of Bhavanpur. Cf. P. C. Mukherji, Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal: the region of Kapilavastu, AR Arch 
Surv., 1901; V. A. Smith, Kapilavastu, in ERE, VII, p. 659. - The Buddha was born in the Lumbini park (Rumindet) east 
of the city; he stayed there until his departure for enlightenment. He returned during the first year of his ministry and 
made a large number of conversions (Ken pen chou... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 9, p. 143 sq; Rockhill, Life, p. 51 sq.; Feer, 
Extraits, p. 50 sq.; Nidanakatha, p. 87 sq.). He returned again to pacify the conflict between Sakya and Koliya concerning 
the Rohini river (Dhammapadattha, III, p. 254), and during the punitive expedition of Vidtidabha (Jataka, IV, p. 144 sq.). 
321 Campa, capital of Anga (Bengal), the location of which is probably marked today by the two villages, Campanagara 
and Campapura, near Bhagalpur (CAGI, p. 3). The Buddha visited there several times (Vinaya, I, p. 312; Samyutta, I, p. 
195; Anguttara, IV, p. 59, 168; V, p. 151, 189). 

322 Saketa, a city in KoSala, near Ayodhya with which it may be confused. Its site has been identified with the ruins of 
Sukan Koy on the Sai, in the district of Unao of the present province of Aoude (Malasekera, II, p. 1086, It is the Sageda 
of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 71). 
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stayed most often at Rajagrha and Sravasti. How do we know that he stayed especially in these two places? 


We see that the Buddhist stitras are mostly located at these two cities and rarely in another.325 


Answer. - 1. Although the great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) of the Buddha [77a] reaches all equally, the 
great cities like Ujjayini, etc., are frontier-countries (pratyantajanapada). That is why the Buddha does not 
reside there.326 


2. Moreover, criminals (mleccha) are numerous there and, as their roots of good are not ripe 


(aparipakvakusalamila), [the Buddha does not reside amonsgt them]. Thus some stanzas say: 
The sun's rays shine equally [on all]; 
The mature flowers bloom at once, 
But the flowers not yet in bloom 
Do not necessarily open up. 
In the same way, when the Buddha 
Preaches the Dharma [to all] with the same feelings (samacitta) to all, 
The roots of good that are already ripe blossom at once, 
Those that are not so do not open up. 
This is why the Bhagavat 
Resides amongst those who show the three following qualities: 
Keen knowledge (tiksnajnana), ripe roots of good (paripakvakusalamila), 
Reduced fetters (samyojana) and reduced afflictions (klesa). 
3. Furthermore, it is out of gratitude that the Buddha frequently resides at Rajagrha and Sravasti. 


Question. - Why is it out of gratitude that he often stays in these two cities? 


323 Kausambt, capital of the Vatsas, today Kosam on the Jumna, 50 km. from Allahabad. It had several parks, Kukkuta 
and Ghositarama, where the Buddha frequently stayed. 

324 Kuruisa country rather than a city. It is one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas listed in Digha, II, p. 200; Anguttara, I, p. 
213, etc. The country corresponds to the district of Thanasar, capital of Indraprastha, near the present city of Delhi 
(CAGLp. 379). In one of its villages, Kalmasadamya, the Buddha preached some of his most important sermons, such as 
the Mahanidana and the Mahasatipatthanasutta. 

325 Woodward, Kindred Sayings. V, p. XVIII, has determined that among all the siitras of the four Nikayas, 871 were 
given at Sravasti, 9 in the Digha, 73 in the Majjhima, 736 in the Samyutta, 54 in the Anguttara. 

326 Buddhist texts frequently express their distrust towards the frontier lands. Cf. Karanaprajiiapti in Lav., Cosmologie, p. 
335: "Why is the Bodhisattva not born among the barbarian thieves of the frontiers? The people of the frontiers lack 
manners and doctrine: there would have been no common ground between the Bodhisattva and them." To live in a border- 
land is one of the conditions making it difficult (aksana) to practice the Buddhadharma (Digha, III, p.263-265; Anguttara, 
IV, p. 225-227). 
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Answer. - The kingdom of Kiao sa lo (KoSala) is the native land of the Buddha. This is why the Buddha 


one day replied to king P‘in p’o so lo (Bimbasara) with these stanzas:327 
There is a wondrous country 
Situated on the borders of the Himavat; 
Opulent and rich in various treasures, 
It is called Kosala. 
Being of the solar clan and Sakya family, 
I was born in that place. 
Filled with disgust with old age, sickness and death, 
I have left home to search for Buddhahood. 


4. Moreover, the leader of Kogala, king Pu sseu ni (Prasenajit), lived in the great city of Sravasti, and the 
Buddha, in his quality of king of Dharma (dharmardja) also lived in that city, for the two leaders should 


live in the same place. 


5. Furthermore, Kosala is the country of the birth-body (janmakaya) of the Buddha, and it is out of 
gratitude that the Buddha often lives in Sravasti. 


Question. - If it is out of gratitude that he often lives in Sravasti, why does he not often live also in 


Kapilavastu, which is closer to his birth-pace? 


Answer. - Among the Buddhas, clinging (bandhana) has been extinguished; there are not even traces 


(vasand) of it left. When he goes to visit his parents (bandhu), he feels no emotion (ndasti 


327 These stanzas are taken from the story of the first meeting between king Bimbasara and the future Buddha when he 
was still a wandering monk. The oldest Pali sources do not know this episode (cf. Thomas, Life, p. 69), but it is related in 
Pabbajasutta of the Suttanipata, III, 1, v. 405-424 (tr. Fausboll, SBE, X, p. 67; Chalmers, p. 100); Nidanakatha, p. 66; 
Dhammapadattha, I, p. 85 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 195); Mahavastu, II, p. 198-200; Lalitavistara, ch. XVI, p. 237- 
243 (tr. Foucaux, p. 205-209); Buddhacarita, ch. X (tr. Johnson, p. 141-148); Fang kouang ta chouang yen king, T 187 
(no. 16), k. 7, p. 578c-580a; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 23, p. 758 (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 178-183); Tchong 
hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 5, p. 947c-948a; Fo so hing tsan, T 192 (no. 10), k. 3, p. 19-20; Ken pen chouo... p'o seng 
che, T 1450, k. 4, p. 118b-119a (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 27). 

The stanzas cited here depart somewhat from the old tradition attested by the complete agreement between the Suttanipata 
and the Mahavastu: 

Suttanipata, v. 422-423: Ujii janapado raja.... na kame abhipatthayam. 

Mahavastu, II, p. 199: Nijajanapada raja.... na kamam abhiprarthaye. 

"At the side of the Himavat, O king, there live a people endowed with wealth and energy, the inhabitants of Kosala. They 
are of the solar race in lineage, Sakya by birth. From this family I have gone forth, having no attraction for the sense 
pleasures." 


The corresponding stanzas of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya are in T 1450,k. 4, p. 118c-119a3. 
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ndndtvasamjia).>28 On the other hand, the majority of his Sakya disciples have not eliminated their desire 


(avitaraga) and, when they go home to their relatives, they feel attachment (savigacitta). 


Question. - Why then does he not protect his disciples who are natives of Sravasti [from these emotions] 


but, on the contrary, often stays in Sravasti? 


Answer. - a. The disciples [native] to Kapilavastu were numerous. When the Buddha returned for the first 
time to his own country, the [three] Kasyapa brothers as well as the thousand bhiksus who originally had 
followed the brahmanical rule and practiced austerities in the mountains, had a sad appearance. King 
(Suddhodana), the Buddha's father, seeing them, found that these monks were not looking bright enough. 
Then the Bhagavat made a choice among the Sakya dignitaries and they were joined to the other less 
vigorous monks. Their families sent a message to restrain them from becoming monastics.>29 Some of 
them, well-disposed, tasted the joy of the Path; others found no joy in it. [Thus] these Sakya monks [from 
Kapilavastu] were not authorized to return to their [77b] native land, but this was not the case for the 
disciples originally from Sravasti. This is why the Buddha often resided in Sravasti but seldom in 


Kapilavastu. 


328 This absence of emotion is one of the eighteen special attributes (@venikadharma) of the Buddha. 

329 To interpret this episode which told here in a very concise way, refer to Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 222: Shortly after 
the Buddha had attained enlightenment, the Buddha converted Uruvilvakasyapa, his brothers and their followers, a 
thousand in number. They freed themselves from the klesas and their hair fell out. [As Jatilas, they wore matted hair]. 
They accompanied the Sublime One to Kapilavastu as has been fully described in the Life of the Buddha. King 
Suddhodana was converted and tamed, but the Sakyas were proud of their caste. As for the Buddha Bhagavat, one could 
never grow weary of looking at him whose body was perfect, neither fat nor lean. But the brahmins and the others who 
practiced mortificartion for a long time had become emaciated; inwardly they had intellect but outwardly they were very 
ugly. They were in no condition to follow the Buddhist practices. At that time, the king, the Buddha's father, had this 
thought: "If I make the Sakyas enter into the religious life, they will be in a condition to follow the Buddha." Having 
thought thus, he had the drum beaten and made this proclamation: "You would oblige me by sending one man from each 
family of the Sakyas to enter into the religious life." - See also the passage of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya translated by 
Feer, Extraits, p. 62-63. 

The first return of the Buddha to Kapilavastu, the city of his birth, is told in detail in Mahavastu, IH, p. 112-117; Ken pen 
chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 9, p. 143 sq. It is represented at Sanci (Foucher, Beginnings of b. Art,, pl IX, 2) and on 
the bas-reliefs of Gandhara (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddique, I, p. 459-464). Errors excepted, the Pali sources say nothing 
of the edict issued by Suddhodana requiring each family to send one son and that the number of forced recruits rose to 
five hundred: Mahavastu, Ill, p. 176: radd Suddhodana aha: kulato kulato ekah.... abhiniskramanti pravrajydya. The 
same edict is mentioned in the Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 53, p. 900b (transl. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 353); Tchong 
hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 13, p. 974b; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 47), k. 8, p. 299b; Ken pen chouo...p'o 
seng che, T 1450, k. 9, p. 144b (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 53). Hiuan tsang (Watters, Travels, II, p. 11) visited the place, near 
Kapilavastu, where the Buddha admitted "eight princes and five hundred Shakyas" into the order. But it is probably 
necessary to distinguish the ordination of the 500 Sakyas from that of the eight princes along with the barber Upali, which 
took place not at Kapilavastu but at Anupiya in the country of the Mallas where the Buddha stayed for some time after 
having left his natal city (Vinaya, II, p. 180; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 133; IV, p. 127; Manoratha, I, p. 191). 
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b. Moreover, according to the rules of the anchorites (pravrajitadharma), it is forbidden to have access to 
one's relatives, for attachment to relatives (bandhanga) is like a fire (tejas) or a snake (sarpa). If the 
disciples of the brahmins staying at home (grhasthabrahmana) are unable to dwell in their native land 
during their training (siksa), what then can be said of the sramanas who have gone forth from their home 


(pravrajitasramana)? 


c. Furthermore, Kapilavastu is not as big as Sravasti, which has 90,000 households.339 If the Buddha 


stayed there only seldom, he could not have saved many people. This is why he stayed there often. 


d. Furthermore, in Kapilavastu, the Buddha's native land, the inhabitants had practiced (carya) for a long 
time, their roots of good were ripe (paripakvakusalamula) and their wisdom keen (tiksnaprajna). The 
Buddha stayed there only a short time to preach the Dharma. He did not have to stay there long and, once 
his work of salvation was done, he went away. But at Sravasti, some inhabitants had just started to practice, 
others had practiced for a long time; among some, the roots of good were ripe, among others they were not; 
some had sharp faculties (tiksnendriya), others did not. Many of them, by the study of treatises of all kinds, 
had crushed their minds while trying to sharpen them and had entered into the stream of all kinds of wrong 
views (ndnamithyadrstijala); they had served all kinds of teachers (@carya) and venerated all kinds of gods 
(deva). People of mixed practice (misracarya) were numerous [amongst them]. This is why the Buddha 


stayed among them for a long time. 


If a physician (vaidya) who is caring for an ulcer (ganda, visphota) determines that the ulcer is already ripe 
(paripakva), he breaks it open, extracts the pus (piiya) and, having given a medication (bhaisajya), he goes 
away. If the ulcer is not yet ripe, he stays for a long time to smear it with ointment (afijana). The Buddha 
acts in the same way. If his disciples have roots of good that are ripe, he converts them by means of his 
Dharma, then he goes elsewhere. But if the disciples whom he must save have unripe roots of good, he 
must remain with them for a long time. If the Buddha appears in the world (pradurbhavati), it is precisely 
to save beings and lead them to the element of nirvana (nirvanadhatu), to safety (vogaksema) and to the 


blissful abodes (sukhavihara). This is why he frequently resides in Sravasti and rarely in Kapilavastu. 


e. The Buddha attained supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi) and took on 
(samanvagata) the dharmakaya in the kingdom of Mo k'ie t'o (Magadha) on the banks of the river Ni lien 


cha (Nairafijana) in the village of Wou leou louo (Uruvilva). This is why he frequently resides in Rajagrha. 


BUDDHA'S PREFERENCES FOR RAJAGRHA 


Question. - Now we know the reasons why the Buddha often stayed in Rajagrha and Sravasti. But of these 


two cities, why did he reside more often in Sravasti? 


Answer. - 1. It is out of gratitude for the benefits of his native land that he stayed in Sravasti frequently. All 
beings think about their birthplace. A stanza says: 


330 See also below, k. 9, p. 125c. According to Buddhaghosa, Sravasti had 57,000 homes (Samantapasadika, III, p. 614) 


and its population was 18 'crores' (Suttanipata Comm., I, p. 371). 
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All the teachers who teach (upadesacarya) 

Are attached to the system that they know. 

In the same way, every person loves his homeland. 

Even having gone forth from home (pravrajita), they still want it. 


It is to repay the benefits of the country of his dharmakaya that the Buddha often stays at Rajagrha. A 


stanza says: 
[77c] The Buddhas of the past and the future 
And the Buddhas of the present 
Honor (pijjayanti) their dharmakaya 
And pay homage (vandana) to it and venerate (gurukara) it. 


Since the dharmakaya prevails over the body of birth (janmakaya), it is at Rajagrha that the Buddha resides 


more often. 


2. Furthermore, [the Buddha stays more often at Rajagrha] because the Tso chan (caityas) and the Tsing 


ché (viharas) are more numerous there than elsewhere. 
Thus Rajagrha has five viharas: 


i. Tchou yuan (Venuvana)>3 I, 


331 Actually Rajagrha had many other stopping places. Besides those cited here, the Sitavana, the Ambavana of Jivaka, 
the Pipphaliguha, the Udumbarikarama, the Moranivapa with its Paribbajakarama, the Tapodarama, the Latthivana, the 
Maddakucchi, the Supatitthacetiya, the Pasanakadetiya, the Sumagadha pool (See Malasekera, s.v.). 

The Venuvana, or Bamboo Park, was given to the Buddha by king Bimbasara (Vinaya, I, p. 39 sq.; Kou k'iu hien tsai yin 
kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 651c; Tch'ou fen chouo king, T 489, k. 2, 767a; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, K. 33, p. 798b; Ken pen 
chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 8, p. 138b). - When he stayed at Venuvana, the Buddha settled by preference at 
Kalandaka or Karadakanivapa (cf. Divya, p. 262, 143). According to some sources, this field was the property of a citizen 
of Rajagrha called Kalandaka; he had made a gift of it to the heretics, but with the help of the yaksas, he later recovered it 
and offered it to the Buddha (Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, , k. 45, p. 860c-861b; Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 314-315; 
Tchong pen k'1 king, T 196,k. 1, p. 163b; Hiuan tsang, in Beal, II, p. 160 and Watters, Travels, II, p. 156). - A king fell 
asleep in this field and, about to be bitten by a snake, awoke in time at the noise of a kalandaka (squirrel, jay or magpie). 
Out of gratitude, he planted the field with bamboo so that the kalandakas living there would always have food (nivapa). 
Hence the expression Kalandakanivapa. The commentaries on the Udana, I, p. 60, and on the Suttanipata, II, p. 410, tell 
the story without mentioning the name of the king. But we know from the Chinese sources that it was Bimbasara (Tchong 
hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 11, p. 965b-c; Ken pen chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 8, p. 137c-138b; Rockhill, Life, p. 
43). 

The Venuvana was an ideal place of retreat for the monks, "neither too far nor too close to the city, good for coming and 
going, easy of access for those who wished to see the Buddha, not too busy during the day, sheltered from noise and 


shouting during the night, isolated and concealed from people, auspicious for meditation" (Vinaya, I, p. 39; Majjhima, III, 
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il. Sa to pan na k'ieou ho (Saptaparnaguha)>22, 

ili. Yin t'o che lo k'ieou a (Indragilaguha)?33, 

iv. Pi p'o lo po nou (Vaibharavana), 

v. Sa po chou houen tche kia po p'o lo (Sarpasundaikapragbhara)>4, 
The Venuvana is located on the flat plain. 
There are not as many viharas in the other places: 


a) At Sravasti there is a stopping-place called Tche houan tsing ché (Jetavanavihara).335 There is another 


called Mo k'ie lo mou t'ang (Mrgaramatrprasada).336 But there is no third stopping-place. 


p. 13; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 145), k. 36, p. 655b). It was surrounded by a wall eighteen cubits high with a gate and 
towers (Samanata, III, p. 576; Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 419). 

332 The Vaibhara was one of the five mountains surrounding Rajagrha. At its foot was the Cave of Seven Leaves, 
Saptaparnaguha, in Pali Sattapanniguha, where the first Council was held. The Sanskrit reading Saptaparnaguha is 
attested by the Mahavastu, I, p. 70, 1. 15. 

333 Indrasalaguha, or more likely, Indrasailaguha. The reading, Indrasdlaguha ', 'Cave of the Indrasala [tree]', has, as 
evidence, the Pali form, /ndasdlaguha, the inscription at Barhut (2nd century B.C.) idasdlaguha, the inscription of 
Tch'ang a han T1, k. 10, p. 62c1, Yin t’o so to k'ou. - On the other hand, the reading IndraSailaguha, 'Indra's rock cave’, is 
attested by the Sanskrit fragments (Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke, p. 61, n. 2), by the Chinese transcriptions and translations 
Yin t'o lo che che (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 33, p. 632c29), Yin t'o lo che lo kiu ho (Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 
925b4), Che k'ou (Fa hien, in T 203, k. 6, p. 476a). According to Waldscmidt, the Pali form Jndasala should be the proper 
reading, and Jndrasaila would be a faulty Sanskritization. Waldschmidt also mentions the reading 'Salahéhle von 
Indrasaila' in Tibetische Lebensbescreibung, transl. by Schiefner, p. 255, where the two variants saila and sala are 
juxtaposed. This combined reading is probably a recent invention and was already known to Buddhaghosa who explained 
that the cave was between two mountains and an indasdla tree grew at its entrance (Sumangala, III, p. 697: sa dvinnam 
pabbatanam.... sankham gata). - When the Buddha was in this cave, Sakka (Indra) came to ask him a series of questions 
that are recorded in the Sakkaparihasutta. We have several versions: Sanskrit version in Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke, p.58- 
113); Pali version in Digha, II, p. 263-289; Chinese translations in Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 14), k. 10, p. 62b-66a; Tchong 
a han, T 26 (no, 134), k. 33, p. 632c-638c; Ti che so wen king, T 15; Tsa pao tsang king, T 203 (no. 73), k. 6, p. 476a- 
478b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 53-69. - The Chinese pilgrims who visited this cave found fragments of the 
Sakkapafihasutta engraved on the rock: Fa hien, p. 180; Watters, Travels, I, p. 173). - The visit of Indra has been 
represented on the monuments at Barhut (Cunningham, Bhdarhut, pl. XXVIII, 4), at Sanci (Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, pl. XI, XXIX, 1); at Bodhgaya (Coomarasamy, Bodhgaya, p;. XLVII, 1); at Gandhara (Foucher, Art Gréco- 
bouddhique, I, fig. 246, 247; Hallade, Composition plastique, pl. XXI1, 127; XXIV, 140; at Mathura (Vogel, Mathura, pl. 
LO, b; LHI b). 

334 Sarpasundikapragbhara is a conjectural form. Only the Pali reading is attested: Sappasondikapabbara. The Tsa a han, 
T 99 (no. 252), k. 9, p. 60c, translated Che t'eou yen (142 and 5; 181 and 7; 46 and 29) or 'Slope of the Serpent's Head". It 
is a large cave located in the Sitavana near Rajagrha (Digha, II, p. 116; Samyutta, IV, p. 40). According to Buddhaghosa 
(Sarattha, II, p. 368) it was called thus because it resembled the hood of a snake (sappaphanasadisataya evam 
laddhanamam pabbharam). 
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b) In the region of P’o lo nai sseu (Varanasi), there is only one stopping-place, the vihara of Lou lin 


(Mrgadava) called Li che p‘an t'o na (Rsipatana).337 


335 The Jetavana was offered to the Buddha by Anathapindada who had first bought it from its owned, Jeta, for the price 
of its surface covered in pieces of gold. The story of the gift is in the Vinaya, II, p. 158 sq. (tr. Rh. D. - Oldenberg, LI, p. 
187-188); Wou fen liu. T 1421. k. 25, p. 167b; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 50, p. 939b-c; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 345, p. 
244c; Ken pen chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 8, p. 139c; Nidanakatha, p. 92-93. - It is represented at SancT (north 
torana, left abutment), at Bharhut (Cunningham, Bharhut, pl. LVID), at Gandhara (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, |, fig. 
239). - The Buddha stayed there for nineteen varsas (Dhammapadattha, I, p. 3) and, when the Mrgaramatrprasada was 
built, he stayed at Jetavana and at Mrgaramatrptasada alternately, spending the day at one and the night at the other 
(Suttanipata Comm., I, p. 336). - The Jetavana was visited by Fa hien (tr. Giles, p. 31 sq.) and Hiuan tsang (Watters, 
Travels, 1, p. 382) who found it in ruins. - On the actual state of the site, see P. Vogel, Excavations at Sahet-Mahet, AR 
Arch. Surv., 1907-1908, p. 81 sq. 

336 The monastery of Mrgaramatrprasada was built in the Pirvarama, east of Sravasti by Visakha, daughter-in law of 
Mrgara but her 'mother' in the Buddhadharma. 

337 Rsipatana or Rsivadana, on the outskirts of Benares where the Deer Park (Mrgadava or Mrgadaya) is located. It is 
there that all the Buddhas must give their first sermon (Sumangala, II, p. 424) and the Buddha preached the 
Dharmacakrapravartanasitra to the five monks (Vinaya, p. 8); it is one of the four great pilgrimage places, determined by 
the Buddha (Digha, II, p. 140). 

In the texts there are various explanations of the terms Rsipatana, 'Fall of the Sages’. 

i. According to Buddhaghosa (Manoratha, II, p. 180; Papafica, II, p. 188; Sarattha, III, p. 296), it is due to the fact that the 
rsis (i.e., the Buddhas and Pratyekabuddhas) come down there (patana) to proclaim their Dharma and celebrate the 
uposatha (buddhapaccekabuddhasamkhatanam isinam.... ti attho). 

ii. A legend has been invented to explain the term: Mahavastu, I, p. 357: "In a big forest half a yojana from Benares, there 
lived 500 pratyekabuddhas. They entered into parinirvana after having each pronounced a stanza of the 
Khaggavisanasutta (Suttanipata, v. 35-75). Rising up into the air, they changed into fire (tejodhatum samapadyitva) and 
entered into full parinirvana, In their own fire, their flesh and blood were consumed and their bodies fell to the ground." - 
Lalitavistara, p. 18-219: "Near Benares, in the Mrgadava at Rsiptana, five hundred pratyekabuddhas who lived there, 
having heard the voice [announcing the conception of the Bodhisattva], rose up into the sky to the height of seven tal 
trees and, having attained the region of ‘fire like extinguished torches’, entered into full nirvana. Whatever bile, phlegm, 
sinews, nerves, bones, flesh and blood they had disappeared, completely consumed by the fire; the pure relics (sarirani) 
alone fell to the ground. And because the rsis fell there in this way, from that time on this place was given the name of 
Rsipatana" (tr. Foucaux, p. 20). The Lalitavistara precedes this legend with an identical story applied, not to 500 
pratyekabuuddhas, but to one single one, the pratyekabuddha Matanga; Fa hien (tr. Legge, p. 94) reproduces the latter 
version of the legend which he locates, not at the moment of the Buddha's conception, but seven days after his 
enlightenment. - Finally, the parinirvana of the 500 pratyekabuddhas and the fall of their bodies are also told in the Fo 
pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 6, p. 677a (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 25-26). - Luders, Bharhut u. d. buddh. Literatur, p. 
41-44, has identified this story on a relief at Bharhut (Cunningham, Bhdarhut, pl. XLIL, 5). But apart from the reading 
Rsipatana, there is often the reading Rsivadana, 'Face of the Rsi', for which no explanation, even legendary, has yet been 
found. See Mahavastu, I, p. 43, 161, etc.; Divyavadana, p. 393, 464. 

In the Rsipatana there was the Mrgadava 'Deer Park' or Mrgadaya 'Gift of the deer', which Hiuan tsang described 
minutely in Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 905b (tr. Beal, II, p. 45; Watters, II, p. 48); the precision of his information has been 
brought to light by the series Excavations at Sarnath published by Marshall and Konow in AR Arch. Surv, 1904-1905. 
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c) At Pi ye li (Vaisali) there are two stopping-places: the first is called Mo ho p'an (Mahavana) and the 
second Mi heou tch'e ngan (Markatahradatira).338 


d) At Kieou chan mi (Kausambt) there is a stopping-place called K‘iu che lo yuan (Ghosilarama).339 


In all these regions, there was either a stopping-place having a vihara or an empty (sunya) forest. But 
Rajagrha had many viharas suitable for meditators (dhydayin), and since these stopping-places were in safe 


(vogaksema) areas, the Buddha stayed there frequently. 


There is a legend explaining the name Mrgadava: "Two deer-kings led a herd of 500 deer. One of these kings was the 
Bodhisattva. The king of the country wanted to go hunting, so the two deer-kings begged him on bended knees to be 
content with two deer daily which they would send him for his kitchen. The agreement was made, and it was the turn of a 
pregnant hind to go to her death. Filled with compassion for her, the Bodhisattva, in the form of one of the deer-kings, 
presented himself in her place at the palace. The king of the country, ashamed to be less generous than a deer, forbade 
hunting in his kingdom and gave this forest to the deer under the name 'Deer Park' " (Chavannes). This legend occurs with 
some variants in detail in Pali Jataka, I, p.145 sq.; Mahavastu, I, p. 359-366; Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 18), k. 3, p. 
12b13a (cf. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 68-71); Ta tchouang yen louen king, Y 201 (no. 69), k. 14, p. 338a-339a (tr. Huber, 
Sttralamkara, p. 411-416); Tsa p'1 yu king, T 207 (no. 20), p. 527a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 35-37); Hiuan tsang, Si 
yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 906a-b (tr. Beal, H, p. 50-51; Watters, II, p. 54-55). 

338 Vaisall is the present-day Besarch on the Gandaki, in the district of Muzafferpur in Tirhut (Cf. V. Smith, JRAS, 1907, 
p. 267; J. Marshall, AR Arch. Surv., 1903-1904). Its main monastery was the Kitagarasala ‘Hall of the Belvedere”, 
described at length in Sumangala, I, p. 310; Papajica, II, p. 267. But whweas the Pali textx locate it in the Mahdavana 
“Large Forest”. The Sanskrit texts place it on the Markatahradatira “Shore of the Monkey Pool”. Thus, when a Pali sutta 
beings with the phrase: Bhagavad Vesaliyam mahavane kiitagadrasalayam, the corresponding Sanskrit stitra (known by the 
Chinese Agama) begins with Bhagavan Vaisalim upanisritya viharati markataheadatire kutagdrasalayam. (Compare, 
e.g., Pali Samyutta, I, p. 29, with the Samskrit Samyukta in T 99 (no. 1274), k. 48, p. 359a, and T 100 (no. 272), k. 14, p. 
290c, and T 100 (no. 34), k. 2, p. 384b). The same indication Markatahradatire is also found in the post-canonical texts: 
Mahavastu, I, p. 300;Divyavadana, p. 136, 200; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 8, 279. - However that may be, the Mpps says 
nothing here about the Kutagarasala and mentions only the stops in the Mahdvana, the great forest extendoing from 
Vaisali to the Himalaya (Sumangala, I, p. 309) and in the Markatahradatira. This pool is thus called because it had been 
dug out by the Buddha for the monkeys. Hiuan tsang, who visited it (Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 908b; tr. Beal, II, p. 68; 
Watters, II, p. 65) tells us that to the south of the pool there is a sttipa commemorating the offering of honey to the 
Buddha by a monkey. This episode is told in the Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 32), k. 8, p. 471a; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 
1448, k. 18; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 12, p. 163c; Mo ho seng k’1 liu, T 1425, k. 29, p. 464a; Hien yu 
king, T 202 (no. 54), k. 12, p. 420c-430c (cf. I. J Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, chap. XL, p. 347); A. Schiefner, 
Tibetische Lebensbeschreibung, p. 302. It is represented at Sanchi (Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. X, XII, 
XXVI), at Bharhut (Cunningham, Bhdarhut, pl. XV and XXX), at Gandhara (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, p. 1, p. 513, 
f. 254), and in Bepalses miniatures (Id., Iconographie bouddhique, pl. VII, X). 

The Mpps also fails to mention the Ambalalivana given to the Buddha by the well-iknown courtesan, very close to 
Vaisalt (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 231-233; Fa hien, tr. Legge, p. 72; Hiuan tsang, tr. Beal, II, p. 68; Watters, II, p. 69). 

339 Ghosila (in PaEi Ghosaka) and the 500 ascetics of the Himavat whom he maintained had gone to Sravasti to invite 
the Buddha. When the latter accepted their invitation, they built dwellings at Kausambi to receive him and his monks. 
The construction of Ghosila was called Ghosilarama, in Pali, Ghositararma. Cf. Dhammapadattha, I, p. 207-208 (tr. 
Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 280); Papaiica, II, p. 390. 
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3. Furthermore, at Rajagrha there were six heretic teachers, Fou na Jo (Purana), who claimed to be 
omniscient (sarvajnia) and were rivals of the Buddha.349 There were also the brahmacarins Tch ‘ang chao 
(Dirghanakha), P’o ts'o sing (Vatsagotra), Kiu kia na ta (Kokanada), etc., all the great heretical teachers 
(tirthikamahopadesacarya).34! Finally, there was the ayusmat Che li k'ou to (Srigupta).342 T'i p'o ta to 
(Devadatta), A ché che (Ajatasatru),343 etc., who wished to harm the Buddha, did not believe in the 
Buddhadharma and were filled with jealousy (irsya). 


[78a] Since these individuals were at Rajagrha, the Buddha often stayed there. In this way, near a place 


where poisonous herbs (visatrna) grow, there must be a medicinal herb (osadhi). Some stanzas say: 
If the lion (simha), 
King of all the wild beasts, 


Roars out against small insects (pranika), 


340 For Ptrana and the heretic techers, cf. B. C. Law, Six heretical Teachers in BS, Ul, p. 73-88; Barua, History of Pre- 
Buddhist Philosophy, Calcutta. 

341 Dirganakha has already been mentioned. - The conversion of Vatsagotra is recounted in detail in the three 
Vacchagottasuttas in the Majjhima (no. 71-73), I, p. 481-497. The last two may be found in the Chinese Samyukta, Tsa a 
han, T 99 (no. 962 and 964), k. 34, p. 245b sq. In the Samyukta, all these siitras are located at Rajagrha, in the 
Kalandakavenuvana, which confirms the assertion of the Mpps according to which Vatsagotra lived in Rajagrha. On the 
other hand, in the Pali Majjhima, the related suttas on the same individual are located respectively at Vaisali, Sravasti and 
Rajagrha. - Kokanada is a parivrajaka who debated with Ananda on the eternity of the world and the other reserved 
points. A Kokanadasiitra has been discovered in central Asia by Griinwedel, published by R. Pischel, Bruchstticke des 
Sanskritkanons des Buddhisten aus Idykutsari TP, SPAW, XXV, 1904, p, 820. Very close, the Chinese version of Tsa a 
han, T 99 (no. 967), k.34, p. 2486 (cf. S. Lévi, Le Samtyuktagama sanscrit et les feuillets de Griinwedel, TP, 1904,p. 297- 
309). The corresponding Pali sutta is in Anguttara, V, p. 196. 

342 Srigupta, brother-in-law of Jyotiska and disciple of Pirana. To avenge his teacher who had been ridiculed by 
Jyotiska, he invited the Buddha and his monks to dine, prepared poisoned food, had a ditch dug filled with hidden fire and 
threw his wife, Jyotiska's sister, into a dungeon. Disregarding the warnings of the devas, the Buddha accepted this 
invitation. Under his feet, the fire-filled ditch was changed into a pool covered with lotuses. Srigupta freed his wife and 
asked her to intercede for him with the Buddha, then he came himself and asked for pardon. The Buddha reassured him 
and ordered the monks to chant the samprakyata which renders poisonous food harmless. Srigupta is well known to the 
Sanskrit and Chinese sources: Avadanakalpalata, ch. VIII, (T i, p. 258-270); Tseng yi ahan T 125, k. 41, p. 773c; Ta 
tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 67), k. 13, p. 327c-333a (tr. Huber, Sttralamkara, p. 361-386); T6 hou tchang tché 
king, T 545, vol. XIV, p. 840 sq. (Tibetan correspondent: Dpal sbas, Mdo XVI, 17; Csoma-Feer, p. 262; OKC, no. 883); 
Che song liu, T 1435, k. 61, p. 464b: Ken pen chouo... mou té kia, T 1452, analyzed fully by S. Lévi, Le Sutralamkara et 
ses sources, JA, July-Aug. 1908, p. 154-158; Hiuan tsang (tr. Beal, II, p. 151; Watters, II p. 150); Yi tsing (tr. Takakusu, 
p. 39). - In the Pali sources, Sirigotta is a lay devotee, filled with devotion to the Buddha and scorned by the Nirgrantha. It 
is his friend Garahadinna who offers to the Buddha the poisoned food described above; cf. Dhammapadattha, I, p. 434- 
447 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 92-99); Milinda, p. 350. 

343 The traps laid for the Buddha by Devadatta and Ajatasatru are well known. It suffices here to refer to the handbooks: 
Kern, Histoire, I, p. 186; Manual, p. 38; Thomas, Life of Buddha, p. 132; T. W. Rhys-Davids, Devadatta, in ERE, IV, p. 
675-677. 
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He is laughed at by all. 

If it is against the tigers (vyaghra), wolves 

And other ferocious beasts 

That he roars so powerfully, 

He is valued by the experts. 

The teaching masters are like the ferocious tigers, 

But, in their midst, [the Buddha] fears nothing. 

These great sages have seen much, heard much (bahusruta), 


But amongst them [the Buddha] is foremost. 


Since these great sages (mahapandita) and great learned one (bahusruta) live at Rajagrha, the Buddha 


often stays there.. 


4. Furthermore, king P'‘in p’o so lo (Bimbasara) had gone to Kie ye sseu cho (GayaSirsa) to see the Buddha 
and his followers, the 1000 Kie fa (Jatilas) who [had become] arhats. Then the Buddha preached to the 
king who attained the state of Siu t'o houan (srotaapanna, entry into the stream). After that, the king 
invited the Buddha in these words: "I would like the Buddha and his community (samgha) to come to my 
city of Rajagrha and accept, for their lifetime, the clothing (civara), leather (carman), food (ahara), beds 
and seats (Sayandsana) and medicines (bhaisajya) that I will furnish for them." The Buddha accepted his 


invitation and that is why he frequently resides at Rajagrha.344 


5. Furthermore, of the four directions (dis) in Yen feou t'i (Jambudvipa), the east (purva dik) is the foremost 
because the sun rises there; next are the south (daksind dik), west (pascima dik) and north (uttara dik). In 
the west, the country of Magadha is the most powerful. In the country of Magadha, the city of Rajagrha is 
the most powerful: it contains 120,000 households. After the Buddha's nirvana, king A cho che 
(Ajatasatru), whose lineage had weakened, abandoned the great city of Rajagrha and built a small city one 
yojana in size nearby called Po /o li fou to lo (Pataliputra).345 If the latter prevails over all the other cities, 
what then should be said of Rajagrha? 


344 For Bimbasara's invitation, see above. 

345 Pataliputra, presently Patna, below the point where the Gandak from the north and the Sone from the south flow into 
the Ganges (L. A. Waddell, Discovery of the exact site of Pataliputra, Calcutta, 1892; AR, Arch Surv 1912-1913). - In 
times gone by, the city was called Kusumapura or Puspapura "City of flowers' (Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 8, p. 910c; 
Dipavamsa, XI, v. 28; Mahavamsa, IV, v. 31; Mahabodhivamsa, p. 153; later it was called Pataliputra following the 
wedding of a young brahmin with a branch of patala or begonia (Hiuan tsang, ibid., tr. Watters, II, p. 87). - Shortly before 
his death, the Buddha went to the village of Pataligrama where the ministers of Ajatasatru, Sunidha and Varsakara, built a 
fortress to serve as defense against the Vrjis. The Buddha foretold the greatness of that city from that time on, but 


declaring that it would be menaced by the threefold perils of fire, flood and disharmony. Escorted by the two ministers, he 
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6. Furthermore, at Rajagrha there are many intelligent people (medhdvin) learned and wise, which is not 


the case in the other lands. 


7. Furthermore, some men, before attaining the Path, wait for the time, the place and the wished-for 
individual. The Buddha knows in advance that Che t'o houan yin (Sakradevendra) and 80,000 devas should 
attain the Path at Magadha in the Rock Cave (Sailaguha).346 That is why he often stayed at Rajagrha. 


8. Furthermore, this land is wealthy; when one begs for one's food, one obtains it easily. This is not the 


case in the other lands. This wealth is the result of three causes: 
i. King Bimbasara had given orders that food always be provided near his palace for 1000 bhiksus.347 
ii. Chou t'i k‘ie (Jyotiska), born among humans, nevertheless possessed the wealth of a god.348 


iil. A po lo lo (Apalala), king of the nagas, was converted because of a good thought (Ausalacitta) and 
became a disciple of the Buddha. To prevent famines (durbhiksa), he caused an unceasing beneficial rain 


to fall. That is why this country is wealthy.349 


went to the Ganges; the gate through which he left the city and the place where he crossed the Ganges received the names 
of Gautamadvara ‘Gautama's gate' and Gautamatirtha 'Gautama's ford' respectively (Vinaya, I, p. 226-230; Digha, I, p. 
84-89); Udana, VIII, 6, p. 85-90; Chinese versions of Mahaparinirvanasitra, T 1, k. 2, p. 12; T 5, p. 162b-c; T 6, p. 177c; 
Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 14, k. 36, p. 384c; Rockhill, Life, p. 127). - Pataliputra soon supplanted Rajagrha and became 
the capital of Magadha under king Udayin or Udayibhadra, son of Ajatasatru, the Kunika of the Jain sources (Vinaya, tr. 
Rh. D. - Oldenberg, II, p. 102). In any case, Munda, grandson of Ajatasatru, made Pataliputra his residence (Anguttara, 
Il, p. 57; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 24, p. 679a). However, according to Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 8, p. 91la. it was a 
certain Asoka (Kalasoka?), great-grandson of Bimbasara, who changed the capital of Magadha from Rajagrha to 
Pataliputra. - Shortly after Kalasika, the throne of Magadha passed to the Nanda dynasty, then to that of the Mauryas. 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleukos in the service of Candragupta, about 305 BC, has left for us a description of the 
city of Palimbothra (= Pataliputra): "This city extends, on each side, in its greatest length, 80 stades (15 km.); in width, 15 
stades (3 km.); a moat surrounds the entire city 6 plethres (180 m.) in width, 20 cubits (15 m.) in depth. The surrounding 
wall has 570 towers and 64 gates" (Arrien, X, 6; tr. P. Chartraine, Les belles Lettres, p. 37). These dimensions hardly 
agree with the information given by the Mpps which attributes to Pataliputra a circumference of one yojana. 

346 This is the Indrasailaguha; see above. 

347 See above. 

348 For the story of Jyotiska and a description of this wealth, refer to the Dhammapadattha, p. 207-221 (tr. Burlingame, 
Legends, Ill, p. 319-331); Divyavadana, XIX, p. 262-290 (tr. H. Zimmer, Karma, ein buddhistischer Legendenkrans, 
Miinchen, 1925, p. 105-174); Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199 (n0. 17), p. 195; Chou t'l k‘ie king, T 540, vol. XIV, p. 825; Ta pan 
nie p'an king, T 375, k. 28, p. 789a; Rockhill, Life, p. 65-70, 94-95. 

349 Evidently this is the serpent Alala, protector of Magadha. The story of his conversion is told in the P'ou sa pen hing 
king, T 155, k. 2, p. 116a-119a, and summarized in Hobogirin, Aharara, p. 10, in the following words: The pool of Yeou 
lien, near Rajagrha, is the home of a dragon named Sundara which destroyed the crops in the Magadha. A brahmin 
subdued it by means his magic and the population rewarded him with gifts, but when the Buddha was about to establish 
Rajagrha, his beneficent activity sufficed to repress the activity of the dragon and the people stopped offering gifts to the 
brahmin. Irritated, he vowed to become a dragon along with his wife and two children; to be assured of the realization of 


this vow, he acquired the merit of offering a meal to the Buddha's four great disciples. Then he took the place of the 
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[78b] Thus, after the nirvana of the Buddha, the sthavira Mo ho kia cho (Mahakasyapa), wishing to gather 
together the scriptures, looked for a wealthy country where begging would be fruitful and where the 
scriptures could be quickly collected. After reflecting, he thought of Rajagrha where, under the order of 
king Bimbasara, food was always prepared for 1000 bhiksus. True, the king was dead, but this custom had 
not been abolished. At Rahagrha food was easy to find and the scriptures could easily be collected 
there.359 In other countries, this was not always the case: "When the alms-round is made, the heretics 
(tirthika) would come to engage in debates; if one debated with them, the gathering of the scriptures would 
suffer; if one did not engage in debate with them, they would say: 'These Sramanas are not good for us." “ 
For all these considerations, Mahakasyapa chose 1000 great arhats and went to the Grdhraktitaparvata to 
compile the basket (pitaka) of the texts there. For these three reasons, we know that begging was 


successful in the land of Magadha. 


On the other hand, in the Agamas and in the Vinaya, it is said that at P’7 ye /i (Vaiéali), there are often 
famines (durbhiksa).35! Similarly, the Hiang nan t'o p'o nan t'o long wang hiong king 


dragon Sundara and began to ravage the crops, of which he left only the straw, hence his name Palala "Without straw’; his 
wife, changed into a dragon, received the name Pi cheou ni, and one of his sons, the name K‘ chan ni. King Ajatasatru 
asked the Buddha for help; aided by Vajrapani, who split the mountain with his thunderbolt, the Buddha subjugated the 
dragon, his wife and children, and all the dragons and demonic creators of illnesses were saved in the naighboring 
kingdom of Vaisali. - A somewhat different story, but also located in Magadha, is told in a commentary on the 
Ekottaragama, the Fen pie kong t6 louen, T 1507, k. 5, p. 559): The brahmin Fan che, who had taken birth in the form of 
the dragon Apalala and ravaged the crops in Magadha, was transported to the north-west of India: the Mpps, below at k. 
9, p. 126b, tells us that the Buddha went to north-western India to the land of Yue tche and there subjugated the king of 
the dragons, Apalala. A large number of texts tell this legend of the north-west of India: Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 
1448, k. 9, p. 40b (tr. in Przysluski, ibid., p. 510): In northern India, the dragon Apalala, vanquished by the Buddha aided 
by the yaksa Vajrapani, was converted along with his wife and children. [The Buddha predicted that one hundred years 
after his nirvana, the disciple Madhyantika would convert the poisonous dragon Huruta in Kasmir]. - Several texts allude 
to this episode: Divyavadana, p. 348, 385; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 604), k. 23, p. 165b22; Legend of Asoka in T 2942, k. 1, 
p. 102b and T 2043, k. 2, p. 135b. 

Hiuan tsang locates in a pool near the sources of the Shubhavastu (Swat) the place where the Buddha, with the aid of 
Vajrapani's thunderbolt, tamed the dragon Apalala, the reincarnation of the brahmin Gangi. However, in order to assure 
his livelihood, the Buddha permitted him to raise a storm every twelve years (Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 3, 882b-c; tr. Beal, I, p. 
122; Watters, I, p. 229). 

Other dragons, also tamed by the Buddha, are possibly identical with Apalala; for example, the dragon Aravala that 
ravaged Kasmir and was tamed by Madhyantika (Samantapasadika, I, p. 65; Mahavamsa, XII, v. 9-20, tr. Geiger, p. 82; 
Chan kien p'1 p' cha liu, T 1462, k. 2, p. 685a, tr. by Przyluski, N.-O. de I'Inde, p. 562), and the dragon Ho /o (53 and 10; 
122 and 14), [probably Aravala], converted by the Buddha (Hien kie king, T 425, k. 4, p. 30b). For the monuments, see 
Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, |, p. 544-553. 

350 oF Vinaya, Il, p. 285: Atha kho theranam bhikkinam.... upgaccheyyun ti. - The same deliberation in the other 
Vinayas, cf. Przyluski, Concile, p. 140, 172, 20294, 226. 

351 Famines at Vaisalt are mentioned in the Vinaya, IV, p. 23; Mahisasaka Vinaya, Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 22, p. 152b. 
But the city of Rajagrha was not free of them as far as is known: Vinaya, II, p. 175; Ken pen chouo... p'o seng che, T 
1450, k. 20, p. 202c. 
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(Nandopanandagarajadamanasitra)>>2 says that at Ché p’o ti (Sravastt) also there were famines. There 
were frequent famines in the other contries as well. But this is not the case for Magadha. This is why we 


know that Magadha is wealthy and that begging there is successful. 


9. Finally, between two mountains, Rajagrha is a well-protected retreat. In the other lands, the monasteries 
(vihara) are on level ground; numerous crowds enter, leave and come and go as they please. These are not 
well-protected retreats. In the mountains of Rajagrha there are many viharas; contemplatives (dhyayin) and 
aryas who all love sheltered retreats settle there in great numbers. The Buddha, chief of contemplatives and 


aryas, frequently resides at Rajagrha. 


These are the various reasons why he often stays at Rajagrha. 


BUDDHA'S PREFERENCES FOR GRDHRAKUTAPARVATA 


Question. - If it is true that the Buddha resides preferentially at Rajagrha, why does he dwell more often on 


the Grdhrakitaparvata rather than at Venuvana? 


Answer. - I have already answered that question: the aryas and contemplatives (dhydayin) are happy in 


sheltered places. 


Question. - But at Rajagrha there are four other mountains: the Pi p'o lo po nou (Vaibharavana). etc. Why 


does he stay less often there than at Grdhrakitaparvata? 


Answer. - 1. Of the five mountains [of Rajagrha], the Grdhrakitaparvata is the best. Why is that? Because 
its monastery (vihdra) is close to the city but difficult of access; this is why the crowds do not go there. But 
as it is near the city, begging is not tiring. That is why the Buddha resides frequently on the 


Grdhrakutaparvata and not elsewhere. 


2. Moreover, it is on the Grdhraktitaparvata that the sthavira Mo ho kia ché (Mahakasyapa) compiled the 
three baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitaka). When he had saved the beings who could be saved, he 


352 short sutra, the Pali original of which is reproduced in its entirety by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga, II, 
p.398-401 (title in Jataka, V, p. 126, 1. 22), translated into Chinese by the Scythian Tche kien, under the title Long wang 
hiong ti king, T 597, vol. XV, p. 131, and into Tibetan under the name Kluhi rgyal po dgah bo tier dgah hdul bahi mdo, 
Mdo XXX, 21 (Csoma-Feer, p. 289; OKC, no. 755, p. 228). The Buddha along with 500 bhiksus went to the Trayastrimsa 
heaven which overhangs the palace of the naga king, Nandopananda. Angry, the latter wrapped himself seven times 
around Mount Meru to hide it from the Buddha's sight. Rastrapala and Bhadrika proposed to the Buddha to overcome 
him, but it was Maudgalyayana who was charged with this task. A terrible struggle ensued. The naga finally took to flight 
but, pursued and being brought back by Maudgalyayana, he changed himself into a young brahmin who took refuge in the 
Buddha. - The conversion of Nandopananda, which bears a striking resemblance to that of the dragon Apalala, is told or 
simply mentioned in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 28, p. 703b sq.; Saddharmapundarika, p. 4, 1. 11; Divyavadana, p. 307, 
329, 395; Legend of Asoka (in Przyluski, Asoka, p. 257). - Below, the Mpps, k. 32, p. 300a-b, has Nanda and Upananda, 


two brothers, who want to destroy Sravasti. 
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wanted, like the Buddha, to enter nirvana.>> 3 In early morning (purvahna), having taken his bowl and his 


cloak (patracivaram ddaya), he entered Rajagrha to beg (rajagrham pindaya pravikisat). Then he 


353 The nirvana of Mahakasyapa, on which the Pali sources are silent, is related in a whole series of texts in greater or 
lesser detail: Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 44, p. 789a; Mo ho mo ye king, T383, k. 2, p. 1013b; Mi 16 hia l6ta tch'eng fo king, 
T 456, p. 433b; Divyavadana, p. 61-62 (= Ken pen chouo...yao che, T 1448, k.6, p 25a-b; Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 
1451, k. 40. p. 408c-409c (tr. J. Przyluski, Le Nord-Ouest de I'Inde, JA, 1914, p. 522-528); P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 20, p. 
99b, and especially k. 135, p. 698b: Kosa, VII, p. 120; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 4, p. 114a-116b (tr. Przyluski, 
Ashoka, p. 327-340); A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 7-8, p. 152 sq.; Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 863c (tr. Legge, p. 92-93); 
Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 919b-c (tr, beal, II, p. 142-144; Watters, II, p. 143-146). - Because of their 
precision, here is a translation of two of these sources: 

T 456, p. 433b: At that time, Maitreya with his disciples went to the Grdhrakitaparvata. Having come to the foot of the 
mountain, peacefully and with slow steps he climbed the Lang tsi mountain (94 and 7; 157 and 6; probably Kukkurapada, 
'Wolf-track Mountain’). Having come to the summit, he tapped the mountain with his toes. Then the great earth shook 
eighteen times up to the top of the mountain. Maitreya then struck the mountain with two fingers of his hand and, like a 
cakravartin king, opened the gate of a large city. Then with heavenly-perfumed oil, king Brahma anointed the head of 
Mahakasyapa, struck the great gong gandi and blew the great conch of the Dharma (dharmasankha). Mahakasyapa awoke 
from nirodhasamapatti, threw his upper garment over his shoulder (ekamsam uttardsangam krtva), knelt on his right knee 
(daksinam janumandalam prthivyam pratisthapya) and, with his palms of his hands pressed together (anjalim pranamya), 
he took the samghati of the Buddha Sakyamuni [of which he was the holder] and offered it to Maitreya, saying: "The 
great Teacher Sakyamuni, tathagata, arhat samyaksambuddha, when he was about to enter into nirvana, entrusted me with 
this religious robe to offer to you, O Venerable One." Then the great assembly asked Buddha Maitreya: "Who is on the 
summit of this mountain, this man with the head of an insect, tiny, ugly, carrying the robe, who made offerings to the 
Venerable One?" Then the Buddha Maitreya said to his great disciples: "Do not scorn this man... it is Mahakasyapa." 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 135, p. 698b: At the time of nirvana, why does the Buddha not keep the body of emanation 
(nirmanakaya) in order to continue to preach the Dharma and benefit beings after his nirvana? Why, on the other hand, 
does the sthavira Mahakasyapa, after his parinirvana, keep his body and remain for a long time? The sthavira 
Mahakasyapa had gone to Rajagrha to beg his food and after he had eaten, he climbed the mountain of Ki tsou (172 and 
10; 157: Kukkutapada). This mountain had three peaks and looked like a cock's foot. The sthavira penetrated to the 
middle and, seated with crossed legs (paryankam baddhva), he made the following declaration: "I wish that my body with 
my patched robes (pamsukiila), my bowl (patra) and my staff (danda) may remain for a long time, for 57 kotis and 60 
hundred thousands of years, without decaying. When the Tathagata Maitreya, the fully enlightened arhat 
(samyaksambuddha) ,will appear in the world (pradirbhita), I will give him [this robe] that belonged to the Buddha." 
Having made this vow, he entered parinirvana and then the three peaks of the mountain closed into one over the sthavira 
who remained in perfect posture. When the Buddha Maitreya will appear in the world, he will lead numberless men and 
gods to the summit of this mountain and say to the assembly: "Do you want to see the great disciple Kasyapa who was 
foremost among all the disciples of Sakyamuni who practiced the rules of strict austerity (dhittaguna)?” The assembly 
will answer: "We would like to see him." Then the Tathagata Maitreya will strike the summit of Kukkutapadaparvata with 
his right hand and the peak will separate again into three parts. At that moment, Kasyapa with his patched robes, his bowl 
and his staff will rise up into space (akasa). The immense crowd of gods and men, seeing this miracle (pratiharya), will 
cry out at the miracle (adbhtadharma) and their hearts will be moved. The Bhagavat Maitreya will preach the Dharma as 


is proper and all will be able to see the truths. 
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ascended Grdhrakitaparvata>>4 and said to his disciples; "Today I will enter [78c] nirvana-without-residue 
(nirupadhisesanirvana)." Having spoken thus, he enterd his house and, seated cross-legged (paryankam 
abhujya), he perfumed his body with pure absorptions (andsravasamapatti). The disciples of 
Mahakasyapa entered Rajagrha and said to the officials: "Do you know that the sthavira Mahakasyapa has 
today entered into nirupadhisesanirvana?" At these words, all the officials felt very sad. They said: "The 
Buddha has already disappeared (niruddha) and now Mahakasyapa who protected (pdlayati) the 
Buddhadharma also wants to enter nirupadhisesanirvana!" At twilight, officials and bhiksus met at the 
Grdhrakitaparvata. That same night, the sthavira Mahakasyapa came out of his concentration (samdpatter 
vyutthaya), entered the assembly and sat down. He praised impermanence (anityata): "All conditioned 
dharmas (samskrtadharma), the results of causes and conditions (pratityasamutpdnna), are impermanent; 
non-existent yesterday, existent today, tomorrow they return to non-existence; therefore they are 
impermanent. Being impermanent, they are suffering (duhkha). Being suffering, they are without substance 
(anatmaka). As they are without substance, the sage (pandita) should not be attached (abhinivisate) to 'me' 
and ‘mine! (Gdymatmiya). If he is attached to 'me' and 'mine', he experiences immense sadness and 
suffering. The mind (citta) should experience disgust (samvega) in the presence of all the universes (Joka) 
and seek renunciation (vairdgya)." Proclaiming in every way the suffering at the heart of the universes 
(lokadhatu), he freed his mind in order to enter into nirvana. When he had finished preaching, he put on 
the robe (samghdti) that he had received from the Buddha>>> once more and, taking his robe (civara), his 
bowl (patra) and his staff (danda), he rose up into space like the golden-winged bird (garuda), [assumed] 
the four bodily postures (kayeryapatha); seated, lying down, walking and standing. In his one body there 


appeared innumerable [79a] bodies that filled the universes of the east, then these innumerable bodies 


354 He ascended the Grdhraktraparvata and still more precisely, according to most of the sources (T 1451, p. 409b; T 
1545, p. 698b; T2042, p. 114c; T 2085, p. 863c; T 2987, p. 919b) the mountain ‘cock's foot' (kukkutpada), probably a 
mountain chain making up part of the Grdhrakittaparvata massif; at least this is what may be inferred from the passage 
from T 456, p. 433b, translated above. Fa hien placed the Kukkutapada three /i south of the bodhi tree (T 2087, p. 868c), 
Hiuan tsang placed it 100 /i east of the Mo ho river (T 2087, p. 919b), and Yi tsing, near the bodhi tree (Chavannes, 
Réligieux éminents, p. 47). - We know from Hiuan tsang and Yi tsing (1.c.) that this mountain was also called Gurupada, 
the mountain of 'Teacher's foot'. - In the place of the reading 'Cock's foot' (Ki tsou: Kukkutapada), three sources at least 
(T 383, p. 1013b; T 456, p. 433b; T 1861, p. 270c) read 'Wolf-track’ mountain (Lang tsi). Watters, Travels, II, p. 144 
followed by Demiéville, Origine des sectes bouddhiques, MCB, I, 1931-32, p. 30, propose Kokapada as the Sanskrit 
equivalent. I [Lamotte] would assume that the three Chinese versions translated by Lang tsi an original Sanskrit having by 
mistake Kukkurupdda, 'Dog's-foot', in place of Kukkutapada, 'Cock's-foot'. - Finally we note that two sources, apparently 
among the oldest (T 125, p. 789a; T 453, p. 422b) locate the nirvana of Kasyapa at the village of Pi i (81 and 5; 64 and 
9: Videha) in the country of Mo kie (Magadha). 

355 Th the Samyutta, II, p. 221 (tr. Rh. D., Kindred Sayings, II, p. 149; tr. Geiger, II, p. 284), Kasyapa tells Ananda how 
he exchanged his robe made of patches of material (patapilotikanam sanghati) for the tattered used rags (sandani 
pamsukilani nibbasanani) of the Buddha. - The same sitra occurs in the Chinese version of the Samyuktagama, T 99 (no. 
1144), k. 41, p. 303b; T 100 (no. 119), k. 6, p. 418c. - On the other hand, in Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 9, p. 919c, the robe 
which Kasyapa had to give back to Maitreya is the monastic robe of the Buddha, all embroidered with gold, a gift of his 


aunt. 
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became one single body again. From the upper part of his body there came forth fire (agni), while from the 
lower part there came forth water (udaka); then from the upper part there cameforth water, while from the 
lower part there came forth fire.3>© And he repeated the same phenomenon in the directions of the south, 
the west and the north. The community felt disgust for the world (/okasamvega) and all its members 
rejoiced. Then Mahakasyapa with his robe, his bowl and his staff made the following vow on the summit 
of Grdhrakitaparvata: "I wish that my body will not rot. When Mi /6 (Maitreya) becomes Buddha, my 
skeleton (asthisamghdta) will reappear and with him I will save beings." Having reflected in this way, he 
penetrated right into the rock forming the mountain summit as if entering soft mud; and after he had 
penetrated into it, the mountain closed up once more.>57 In future generations, the human lifespan will be 
84,000 years and a man's height 80 feet. When the Buddha Maitreya comes, the height of the Buddha will 
be 160 feet, his face will measure 24 feet and his halo (vyomaka) will be 10 /i. Then, when beings learn 
that the Buddha Maitreya has appeared in the world (pradurbhita), all together will embrace the religious 
life (pravrajita) to follow the Buddha. When the Buddha will proclaim the Dharma in the assembly 
(samgha) for the first time, 99 prabhedas of human beings will attain the state of arhat and will be 
endowed (samanvagata) with the six superknowledges (abhijna); in the second great assembly, 96 
prabhedas of human beings will attain the state of arhat; in the third there will be 93 prabhedas.>>8. These 
in turn will save innumerable men. At that time, people will often be lazy (Ausida) and the Buddha 
Maitreya, seeing men in that state, will strike Grdhrakitaparvata with his fingers; then the skeleton of 
Mahakasyapa, clothed in his samghati, will appear and prostrate at the feet of Maitreya, rise up into space 
and [once more] manifest the transformations (parinama) described above. Then the disciples of Buddha 
Maitreya, full of astonishment, will ask: "Who is this man? We say 'man' but he is so tiny. He is dressed in 


monk's robes and can accomplish the transformations." The Buddha Maitreya will reply: "This man is a 


356 In other words, Kasyapa, according to the words of T 2042, p. 1145a, accomplished the 18 parinamas: these are the 
abhijnadharmani of the Mahavyutpatti, no. 210 sq. In mentioning the multiplying and then the reducing to a single one of 
Mahakasyapa's body, the Mpps is referring to the sixth and seventh abhijnakarman: eko bhava bahudha bhavati, bahudva 
bhitvaiko bhavati. - As for the phenomenon of emitting fire from the upper part of the body and water from the lower 
part and vice versa, this is known as the twin miracle (vamakapratiharya). The Buddha accomplished this on several 
occasions (cf. Nidanakatha, p. 77, 88, 193; Sumangala, I, p. 57; Mahavastu, II, p. 115; Divyavadana, p. 161, 378) and the 
saints often produced it at the moment of their entry into nirvana (see above, the nirvana of Gavampati). On the 
mechanism and meaning of this miracle, see Dhammapadattha, IH, p. 214-215 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 45-47); P'i 
p'o cha, T 1545, k. 135, p. 698c.. 

357 According to some sources, when the rock closed up over Kasyapa, he at once entered into nirvana 
(Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1451, k. 40, p. 409a; Legend of Asoka, T 2042, K. 4, p. 115a; Vibhasa, T 1545, K. 135, p. 
698b; Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 9, p. 910). - According to other sources, and the Mpps is one of these, Kasyapa is merely 
slumbering or in nirodhasamapatti and will enter nirvana only after having given the Buddha's robe back to Maitreya 
(Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 44, p. 789a; T 456, p. 433b). 

358 According to the numerical system adopted by the Mpps (below, k. 5, p. 94b), wan, in Sanskrit prabheda, is 
equivalent to 10,000. - In other sources, the three asemblies of Maitreya are of different numbers: Tseng yi a han, T 125, 
k. 44, p. 978a, attributes to them 96, 94 and 92 kotis of members [the kofi, in Chinese yi, equals 10,000,000]. These are 
also the numbers in Maitreyavyakarana, v. 77080 (ed. S. Lévi, Maitreya le consolateur, ML, Paris, 1932, II, p. 388: 


prathamah samnipato 'sya.... mukténam sadntacetasam. 
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disciple of the past Buddha Sakyamuni. He is called Mahakasyapa, He is the foremost of the bhiksus who 
dwell in the forest (aranyavasin), who have no desire (alpeccha), are content [with little] (samtusta) and 
follow the strict observances (dhiitagunavadin).359 He is a great arhat who possesses the six 
superknowledges (abhijna) and the deliverances (vimoksa). During his time, the human lifespan was 100 
years; births were rare and deaths were frequent. If, with his minuscule body, Mahakasyapa was able to 
accomplish such great things, why do you not accomplish such miracles with your great bodies and your 
sharp faculties (tiksnendriya)?" Then the disciples, shamefully, will experience great disgust (samvega) 
[for the world] and the Buddha Maitreya, conforming with the dispositions of the assembly, will preach all 
the truths (dharma). Some will become arhats, non-returners (andgamin), once-returners (sakrdagamin), 
enterers into the stream (srotadpanna); others will plant the roots of good (kusalamiila) [which will make 
them] pratyekabuddhas; others will acquire the patient acceptance of unborn’ dharmas 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti) and will become irreversible bodhisattvas (avaivartikabodhisattva); finally, 
others will be reborn among gods and men (devamanusya) and enjoy all kinds of happiness. - From that we 
know that the Grdhrakttaparvata is a blessed and propitious place. The aryas love to reside [79b] there. 
The Buddha, the chief of the aryas, frequently resides on the Grdhrakitaparvata. 


3. Moreover, the Grdhrakitaparvata is the residence of Buddhas of the past (atita), the future (andgata) 
and the present (pratyutpanna). Thus it is said in the Fou leou na mi ti li tseu king 
(Pirnamaitrayaniputrasitra)3©0: "The Buddha said to Piirna: ‘When the trichiliomegachiliocosm 
(trisahasamahasahasralokadhatu) will will be burned up [at the end of] the kalpa, I will return and will 
always stay on this mountain. But weighed down by their fetters (samyojandlingita) and unable to see the 


qualities (guna) of the Buddha, beings will not see me.'" 


4. Moreover, the Grdhrakttaparvata is pure and fresh. It welcomes the Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the 
three times. No place is equal to it. That is why the Buddha stays there often. 


359 Cf, Divyavadana, p. 61: ayam sravakah Kasyapo.... agro nirdistah. - In the Anguttara I, p. 23, Kasyapa was already 
proclaimed the foremost of the dhiitavada or dhiitangadhara; in the corresponding passage of the Tseng yi a han, T 125, 
k. 3, p. 557b, he is said to be the foremost of those who practice the twelve dhiitas. - The dhiitangas or dhiitagunas are the 
very strict rules favored by some Buddhists, in number either twelve or thirteen: Vinaya, V, p. 131, 193; Mahavyutpatti, 
no. 1127-1139; Milinda, p. 359; Dharmasamgraha, ch. LXIII, p. 13 (to be compared with Fa tsi ming chou king, T 764, p. 
66la); Visuddhimagga, p. 59, to be compared with Kiai t'o tao louen, T 1648, k. 2, p. 404b (cf. P, V, Bapat, 
Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga, Poona, 1937, p. 16 sq.). Kern, Histoire, Il, p. 16-18; Manual, p. 75-76, has a good 
paragraph on the dhiitangas. 

360 Ptrna Maitrayaniputra, in Pali Punna Mantaniputta, the most famous of the preachers (Anguttara, I, p. 23) plays only 
an eclipsed réle in the canonical scriptures: he preaches the pratityasamutpada to Ananda in the Samyutta, III, p. 105 (cf 
Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 261), k. 10, p. 66a) and debates with Sariputra in the Rathavinitasutta of the Majjhima I, p. 146 sq. 
(cf. Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 9), k. 2, p. 430a: Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 33, p. 733c). On the other hand, he is rather 
important in the Greater Vehicle; thus, in the Saddharmapundarika, the Buddha says that Pirna Maitrayaniputra, having 
fulfilled the tasks of a bodhisattva, will attain the state of samyaksambuddha after numberless and measureless kalpas, 


and will be the tathagata Dharmaprabhasa who will be born in the very land of the Buddha. 


NOTE: The lengthy Sanskrit and Pali quotations have been abbreviated. 
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5. Moreover, the Mahayana stitras were most often preached at the Grdhrakitaparvata, rarely elsewhere. 
Why? Because this place is pure and constitutes a marvelous retreat. The Buddas of the three times and the 
bodhisattvas of the ten directions praise (varnam vadanti) and honor (pijjayanti) this place. The devas, 
nagas, yaksas, garudas, gandharvas, kimnaras, mahoragas and other very powerful deities protect 


(palayanti), honor and venerate (satkurvanti) this place. A stanza says: 
This Grdhrakitaparvata 
Is the residence of the Buddhas, 
The refuge of the arya: 
It protects them all. 
Suffering is abolished there, 
Alone, it keeps the true Dharma. 


6. Finally, it is there that the innumerable bodhisattvas of the ten directions, wise, marvelous and very 
powerful, come to see the Buddha Sakyamuni, greet him, pay their respect to him and listen to his Dharma. 
This is why the Buddha preaches the Mahayanasitras so often on the Grdhrakitaparvata, The Prajfia is the 
most important of these sitras and, since he wishes to preach it today, why should it not be on the 


Grdhrakitaparvata? 
We have just explained in summary (samdsatah) why the Buddha resides on the 


Grdhrakitaparvata. 
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CHAPTER VI: THE GREAT BHIKSU SAMGHA 


Text commented on in this chapter (Cf. Paficavimsati, p. 4; Satasahasrika, p. 2-4): 


Mahata bhiksusamghena sardham pancamatrair bhiksusahasraih (1) sarvair arhadbhih (2) ksinasravair 
(3) nisklesaih (4) suvimuktacittaih suvimuktaprajnair (5) GAleyair (6) mahandgaih (7) krtakrtyair (8) 
apahrtabharair bharasahair (9)  anupraptasvakathaih (10)  pariksinabhavasamyojanaih (11) 
samyagajndsuvimuktair, ekapudgalam  sthapayitva yad ~~ utayusmantam Anandam  saiksam 


srotadpannam.>°1! 


"The Buddha was accompanied by a great samgha of five thousand bhiksus; all were arhats, had destroyed 
the impurities, were free from the afflictions; their minds were well freed; their minds as well as their 
wisdom were tamed; they were great 'nagas'; they were accomplished and complete;362 they had laid down 
the burden but were capable of bearing it; they had assured their own personal benefit; they had completely 
broken the fetters of existence; they were completely freed by perfect knowledge with the exception of 


Ananda who, being of the saiksa level, had [merely] entered the stream." 
kK OE 
Sutra: Accompanied by a great samgha of bhiksus (mahata bhiksusamghena sardham). 
Sastra: 
SARDHAM 


Sardham ‘accompanied by' indicates the identity of place (desa), time (Aa/a), mind (citta), discipline (sila), 


views (drsti), path (marga) and deliverance (vimoksa).3®3 


MAHAT 


Mahat, in the language of the Ts'in, means 'great', numerous (sambahula), or superior (Srestha).364 


1. This samgha is great because it surpasses all the others, because it has broken all the obstacles (@varana) 


and because the gods (deva), kings (rdjan) and other great individuals respect it (satkurvanti). 
2. This samgha is numerous because there are five thousand members. 


3. This samgha is superior because it is able to refute the teachings (upadesa) of the 96 heretical sects (read 
wai tao = tirthika).36> 


361 We may notice that this formula departs from the traditional text at certain points: three epithets are omitted, namely, 
vasibhitaih, krtakaraniyaih and sarvacetovasiparamaparamitapraptaih; on the other hand, bharasahaih occurs here only. 
362 Rather free translation of krtakrtyaih which means ‘having accomplished what had to be done’. 

363 CF. Buddhaghosa, Sumangala, p. 35: Tena bhikkhusamghena ditthisilsamannasamghdatasamkhatena samanaganenda ti 
attho. Saddhin ti ekato. 
364 Cf, ibid., p. 35: Mahata ti gunamahattena pi mahata sankhamahattena pi. So hi bhikkhusamgho gunehi maha ahosi 


apicchatadigunasatasamannagatastta, samkhaya pi maha pancasatasamkhatatta. 
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BHIKSU 
[79c] What is a bhiksu? The bhiksu is a mendicant. 


1. He is called bhiksu because of his pure means of livelihood (parisuddhdajiva). Thus it is said in a 
siitra: 36, 


"Sariputra entered the city to beg his food; when he had obtained it, he sat down against a wall (Audyam 
nisraya nyasidat) to eat. Then a brahmacarini named Tsing mou (Sucimukhi) came to see Sariputra and 
asked him: 


363 Cf Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 410. 

366 The Sucimukhi sutra, taken from Samyutta, III, p. 238-240 (tr. Woodward, Kindred Sayings, Ul, p. 189-191). The 
Chinese version is in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 500), k. 18, p. 131c-132a. Here are the main passages: 

1. Ekam samayam ayasm4 Sariputto Rajagahe viharati Veluvane Kalandakanivape. 

2. Atha kho ayasma Sariputto pubbanhasamayam nivasetva pattacivaram ddaya Rdjagahe pindaya pavisi. Rajagahe 
sapadanam pindaya caritva tam pindapdtam annaturam kuddam nissaya paribhunjati. 

3. Atha kho Sucimukhi paribbajika yenayasma Sariputto tenupasankami. upasankamiyva adyasmantam Sariputtum etad 
avoca. 

4-7. Kim nu kho samana adhomukho .... ubbhamukho .... disdmukho .... vidisamukho bhunjasiti. Na khvaham bhagini 
adhomukho .... ubbhamukho ....disamukho .... vidisamukho bhunjamiti. 

8. Kathanicarahi samana bhunjasiti. 

samanabrahmana adhomukha bhunjantiti. 

10. Ye hi keci bhagini samanabrahmana diteyyapahinagamandnuyogad miccdjivena jivikamkappenti, ime vuccanti 
bhagini samanabrahmanaubbhamukha bhunjantiti. 

11. Ye hi keci bhagini samanabrahmanda diiteyyapahinagamandnuyoga micchdjivena jivikam kappenti, ime vuccanti 
bhagini samanabrahmna disamukha bhinjantiti. 

12. Ye hi keci samanabrahamana_ angavijjatiracchanavijjaya micchajivikam kappenti, ime vuccnati bhagini 
samanabrahamana vidisamukha bhunjantiti. 

13. So khavam na bhagini vatthuvijja .... na nakkhattavijja ... na diteyyapahinagamandnuyoga ... na angavijja 
tiracchanavijjaya micchdjivena jivikam kappemi. Dhammena bhikkham pariyesami dhammena bhikkham pariyesitva 
bhunjamiti. 

14. Atho kho Sucimukhi paribbajjika Rdjagahe rathiyaya rathiyam singhatakena singhatakam upasnkamitva evam 
Grocesi. Dhammikam samand sakyaputtiya dharam Gharenti anavajjam samanda sakyaputtiya Gharam daharenti. detha 
samandanam sakyaputtivanam pindan ti. 

The Chinese version of the Tsa a han follows the Pali text closely but at the end adds an interesting detail which the Mpps 
does not mention: "At that time, some tirthika pravrajikas heard the tirthika Sucimukhi who was praising the sramanas, 
sons of the Sakyas. Out of jealousy, they killed the tirthika pravrajika Sucimukhi. After her death, she was reborn among 
the Tusita gods because she had faith (sraddhdcitta) in the venerable Sariputra." 

The main differences that we notice between the various redactions of the Siitra of Sucimukhi oblige us to recognize that 
the Mpps has borrowed its quotation from a canonical collection departing considerably from the tradition represented by 


the Pali Samyuttanikaya and the Chinese Samyuktagama. 
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- O Sramana, are you eating? 

- lam eating. 

- Sramana, are you eating with your face down (adhomukho bhuijasi)? 

- No, sister, he answered. 

- Are you eating with your face up in the air (urdhvamukho bhunjasi)? 

- No. 

- Are you eating with your face turned in the four cardinal directions (dinmukho buijasi)? 
- No. 

- Then are you eating with your face turned in the four intermediate direction of the horizon (vidisamukho 
bhunjasi)? 

- No, not that. 

Then Sucimukhi said to him: 


- There are four ways to eat. I have asked you and you answer in the negative. I don't understand. You 


must explain. 
Sariputra said to her: 


- There are monks (pravrajita) who compound medicinal herbs (osadhi), plant grain and cultivate trees, 
etc. Those who follow these impure means of livelihood (asuddhdjiva) 'eat with their face down'. - There 
are monks who observe the stars (naksatra), the sun and the moon (siiryacandramas), the wind and the 
rain (vayuvarsa), the clouds and the clear sky (megavidyut), the thunder and lightning. Those who follow 
these impure ways of livelihood 'eat with their face up in the air'. - There are monks who flatter important 
people, carry their messages in the four directions of the horizon and solicit their favor with specious 
words. Those who follow these impure ways of livelihood 'eat with their face turned in the four cardinal 
directions.’ - There are monks who study all kinds of magical spells (mantra), curses, charms, etc. Those 
who follow these impure ways of livelihood ‘eat with their face turned in the four intermediate directions of 
the horizon’. As for me, I do not want any of these four impure ways of getting my food; I follow this pure 


way of livelihood (parisuddhajiva) which consists of begging my food (pindapata). 


Then, hearing him speak of this pure food conforming with the Dharma (parisudda dharmika ahara), 
Sucimukhi rejoiced and had faith (sraddha). Sariputra attained the [80a] state of srotaapanna for having 
preached the Dharma." 


Therefore one is called bhiksu in accordance with this pure means of livelihood which consists of begging 


one's food. 
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2. Furthermore, bhi means to cut (bhid) and ksu means afflictions (ksud = klesa). The person who has cut 
the afflictions is called bhiksu.367 


3. Furthermore, the [monk] who has gone forth from home (pravrajita) is called bhiksu. It is like the 


eastern (Hou), Chinese (Han) and Tibetan slaves who each have their name. 


4. Furthermore, the one who says, from ordination (upasampad) onward: "I, the bhiksu so-and-so, will 


observe the precepts (sila) for my whole life."368 


5. Furthermore, bhi means to frighten (bhi) and ksu means ability (ksam). The one who has the power to 
frighten Mara and his followers [is called bhiksu]. When the monk goes forth from home (pravrajita), 
shaves his head, puts on the saffron robe (ka@sdya) and receives the precepts (sila), Mara is frightened 
because he thinks: “This man will definitely enter into nirvana in time." It is as the Buddha said: "The man 
who shaves his head, puts on the saffron robe (ka@saya) and resolves (ekacittena) to accept the precepts, 


will know how gradually to cut the bonds (bandhana) and decrease suffering: he will enter into nirvana." 


SAMGHA 


What does samgha mean? In the language of the Ts'in, samgha means assembly. The gathering together of 
many bhiksus in one place is called samgha. In the same way, a group of large trees is called a forest 
(vana). Taken separately, the trees do not make up a forest, but if they are cut down one by one, there is no 
longer a forest. In the same way, taken separately, the bhiksus do not make up a samgha, but if they are 
removed one by one, there is no longer a samgha. The bhiksus must be gathered together to constitute a 


samgha.3©9 


There are four types of samgha: 1) the assembly having shame (hrimat), 2) the shameless samgha 
(Ghrikya), 3) the assembly of dumb sheep (edamiika),379 4) the true samgha (bhita).37! 


367 Bhinnaklesatvad bhiksuh is a traditional etymology; cf. the commentaries of the Vibhanga, p. 328, the Vimanavatthu, 
p. 29, 214, and the Petavatthu, p. 51; Mahayutpatti, no. 8753; Kosha, IV, p. 97. - More detailed, the Mahaniddesa, p. 70, 
which proposes: sattannam dhammanam bhinnatta bhikkhu. 

368 This is the monk who has received the usual ordination by the fourfold action of public declaration 
(jnapticaturthakakarmanopasampanno bhiksuh). Cf. Che song liu, T 1435, k. 1, p. 2b9 ( = Mahavyutpatti, no. 8754). - 
The fiatticatutthakamma is described in the Vinaya, I, p. 56, 317 sq.; II, p. 89; II, p. 156; IV, p. 152. 

369 According to Buddhaghosa and the Pali commentators, the samgha assumes a commonality of views and precepts; cf. 
Sumangala, I, p. 230: ditthisilasamghdatena samghato ti samgho. 

370 The Chinese translation Ya yang is an imaginative interpretation of the Sanskrit edamikha 'deaf-mute', where the 
word eda 'deaf' has been combined with eda 'sheep'. Cf. Hobogirin, Ayo, p. 45. 

371 The Ti tsang che louen king, T 411, k. 3, p. 740c, also distinguishes four types of samgha: 

1) s. in the true sense (paramarthasamgha). 2) s. in the ordinary sense (samvrtisamgha), 3) s. of mute sheep 
(edamiikasamgha), 4) shameless s. (Wou ts'an khei = Ghrikyasamgha). The definitions that it gives correspond to those of 
the Mpps. - The same division of the samgha, increased by one point, is repeated by Samghabhadra in his Chouen tcheng 
li louen T 1562, k. 38, p. 557c: 
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1. What is the samgha having shame? This assembly observes the precepts (sila) without transgressing 
them; its [actions of] body and speech (kayavakkarman) are pure (visuddha); it knows how to distinguish 
the beautiful from the ugly but has not attained the Path. 


2. What is the shameless samgha? This assembly violates the precepts; its [actions of] body and speech are 


impure; there is no evil that it does not commit. 


3. What is the assembly of dumb sheep? This assembly does not violate the precepts but its faculties are 
dull (mrdvindriya) and it lacks wisdom (prajria). It is unable to discern the beautiful and the ugly, the light 
and the heavy, that which is sinful (@patti) and that which is not sinful (andapatti). If there is some business 
in the samgha where two people are arguing, it is not capable of cutting through the question and remains 


silent without saying a word like a white sheep that cannot make a sound until it is butchered. 


4. What is the true assembly? The true assembly is that of the Saiksas and the asaiksas who reside in the 


four fruits (phala) and practice the four paths leading to them. 


PANCAMATRA BHIKSUSAHASRA 


Sutra: [The assembly] was very numerous; a section of five thousand [men]. 


Sastra: What is meant by very numerous? We call a [sum] which increases and rarely decreases very 
numerous. In a numerous assembly, if a group is taken out, there is a 'section’. Here in an assembly of ten 


thousand bhiksus, a section of five thousand men is taken. Hence the expression 'section of five thousand 


' 


men. 


1. ARHAT 
Sutra: All were arhats. 
Sastra: What does arhat mean? 


1. Ara means enemy (ari) and hat means to kill (han). He who has destroyed all these enemies that are 


called the afflictions (A/esa) is called an arhat. 


2. Furthermore, the arhats who have destroyed all the impurities (ksimadsrava) deserve (arhanti) veneration 


(piija) by the gods and men of all the universes (Joka). 


3. Finally, a designates negation and rahat designates birth. He who will never again be reborn in future 


generations is called arhat. 


2. KSENASRAVA 


1) ahrikyasamgha, 2) edamikhasamgha, 3) s. of partisans (P'ong tand seng = paksisamgha), 4) samvrtisamgha, 5) 
paramarthasamgha. - Similar division in a commentary on the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1440,k. 2, p. 513b: 1) 


edamikasamgha, 2) ahrikyasamgha, 3) bhinnasamgha, 4) visuddasamgha, 5) paramarthasamgha. 
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Sutra: They have destroyed the impurities. 


Sastra: They are called ksindsrava because they have completely eliminated the three impurities (@srava) 
of the threefold world. 


3. NISKLESA 
Sutra: They were free of the afflictions. 


Sdastra: They are called nisklesa because they have destroyed all the fetters (samyojana), the attachments 
(upadana), the bonds (bandhana), the obstacles (nivarana), wrong views (drsti) and the envelopment of 


desire (paryavasthana). 


4. SUVIMUKTACITTA, SUVIMUKTAPRAJNA 
Sutra: Their mind was completely liberated as well as their wisdom. 
Sdastra: Question. - Why are they swvimuktacitta and suvimuktaprajia? 


Answer. - 1. The heretics (tirthika) who have renounced pleasure (virakta) acquire liberation of mind 
(cetovimukti) on one single point and by a single path, but they are not freed from all the obstacles 


(avarana). This is why the arhats alone are called suvimuktacitta and suvimuktaprajna. 


2. Furthermore, the arhats have acquired liberation of mind (cetovimukti) by a twofold path: the path of 
seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga) and the path of meditation (bhavanamarga); this is why they are 
called suvimuktacitta. As for the Saiksas, while they have acquired deliverance of mind, they are not yet 


completely liberated because they still retain a residue of the fetters (samyojana). 


3. Furthermore, the dharmas auxiliary to the path (margapaksikadharma) are not complete in the heretics 
(tirthika). They seek the path by cultivating one single quality (guna) or two qualities but they are unable 
to find the path. According to them, the person who is seeking purity (visuddha) by alms-giving (dana) 
alone or by sacrificing to the gods (devayajna) can escape from grief (daurmanasya) and be reborn in a 
land of eternal bliss (nityasukha). Others speak about an eightfold path (marga) to go to purity: 1. 
individual insight (svavabodha), 2. tradition (sruti), 3. study of the texts (sitradhyayana), 4. fear of inner 
suffering (Gdhyatmikaduhkhabhaya), 5. fear of suffering inflicted by great beings 
(mahasattvaduhkhabhaya), 6. fear of suffering inflicted by the gods (devaduhkhabhaya), 7. the acquisition 
of a good teacher (acaryalabha), 8. generosity practiced on a grand scale (mahddana). They say that only 
the eighth method [namely, generosity] merits the name of the path of purity (visuddhimarga). 


Finally, some heretics consider only alms-giving (dana) and discipline (sila) as pure; others, alms-giving 
and dhyana; yet others, alms-giving and the pursuit of wisdom (prajfidparyesana). All these paths are 
incomplete. The person who calls the absence of any quality or just a few qualities purity (visuddhi) will be 
able to attain liberation of mind (cetovimukti) to a certain degree but he will not be completely liberated 


(suvimukta), for in him the path of nirvana is not complete (paripurna). 
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[80c] A stanza says: 
The man who lacks qualities will be unable to cross 
The ocean of birth, old age, sickness and death. 
The man endowed with a few qualities will not be able to do more. 
The Path of good practices has been proclaimed by the Buddha. 
Here the Siu po t'o fan tche king (Subhadrabrahmacarisiitra)> 72 is cited: 


"The brahmacarin Subhadra, 120 years old and possessing the superknowledges (abhijfid), was on the 
shore of lake A na po ta to (Anavatapta).373 During the night in a dream he saw everybody without eyes, 
with bodies naked and deep in shadow; the sun had disappeared, the earth destroyed, the ocean dried up 
and Sumeru toppled over by wind-storms. He woke up frightened and said to himself: ‘What does this 
mean? My life has reached its end since the teachers of heaven and earth are about to fall.’ Perplexed, he 
could not understand why he had had this bad dream. Formerly, he had a goddess friend 
(kalyanamitradevata).>14 She came down from the sky and said to Subhadra: ‘Fear not; there is an 
omniscient one (sarvajna) called Buddha who, during the last watch of the night, will enter into nirvana 


without residue (nirupadhisesanirvana); the dream which you have had is not about you at all. 375 


372 The conversion of Subhadra, to which the Mpps will return later (k. 26, p. 250a) is told in full in a series of texts: 
Digha, II, p. 148-153 (tr. Rh. D., P. 164-169; Franke, p. 239-242); Chinese versions of the Mahaparinirvanasttra: T 1 (no. 
2), k. 4, p. 25a-b; T 5, k. 2, p. 171c-172a; T 6, k. 2, p. 187b-c; T 7, k. 2, p. 203b-204b; Ta pan nie p'an king, T 375, k. 36, 
p. 850c sq.; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 979), k. 35, p. 253c-254c; Tsen yi a han, T 125, k. 37, p. 752; Ken pen chouo... tsa cho, 
T 1451, k. 38, p. 396 (cf. Rockhill, Life. p. 138); Avadanasataka, I, p. 227-240 (tr. Feer, p. 151-159); Siuan tsi po yuan 
king, T 200 (no. 37), k. 4, p. 220c-221b; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 903c (tr. Beal, II, p. 35-36; Watters, II, p. 
30-34); Dhammapadattha, III, p. 375-378 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 130). 

373 In most sources, Subhadra is a citizen of Kusinagara; the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1451, k. 38, p. 396a) has him 
living on the shore of Lake Mandakini; according to the Mpps and the Tibetische Lebensbeschreibung (tr. Schieffner, p. 
291), he lived in the north near Lake Anavatapta. 

374 Ina previous existence when Subadhra was the bhiksu Asoka, this deity friend already had informed him of the 
imminent nirvana of the Buddha Kasyapa (cf. Avadanasataka, I, p. 238). 

373 Tn the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1451, k. 38, p. 396a, it is a fig tree that warned Subhadra: At that time, there was 
in KuSinagara a decrepit heretic parivrajaka called Subhadra, 120 years old. The citizens of Kusinagara respected him, 
venerated him and paid homage to him as to an arhat. Not far away, there was a large lotus lake called Man t'o tche eul 
(Mandakini) on the shore of which there grew a Wou t’an po tree (Udumbara or Ficus glomerata). Once, at the time when 
the Bodhisattva was dwelling among the Tusita gods and had descended into his mother's womb in the form of a white 
elephant, that tree began to produce a flower bud. When he came into the world, the flower bud took on a more and more 
brilliant color. When he was an adolescent, it began to open up. When he was filled with disgust for old age, sickness and 
death and withdrew into the mountainous forests, it grew a little and took the shape of a crow’s beak. When he devoted 
himself to asceticism, it seemed to wither. When he gave up asceticism, it came back to life. When he took nourishment, 
it recovered its former form. When he attained supreme enlightenment, it expanded. When the god Brahma invited the 


Buddha to turn the wheel of the Dharma at Benares, the fig tree and its flower shone brilliantly and its marvelous perfume 
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The next day, Subhadra went to the forest of Kiu yi na kie (Kusinagara). He met Ananda and said to him: ‘I 
have heard that your teacher teaches a new path to nirvana and today, during the [last] watch of the night, 
he is going to undergo cessation (nirodha). I feel some doubts (Aanksa) and I would like to see the Buddha 


so that he can dispel them.’ 
Ananda replied: ‘The Bhagavat is on the point of death. If you question him, you will tire him out.’ 
Subhadra repeated his request three times, but Ananda answered him in the same way each time. 


The Buddha heard this conversation from a distance and he ordered Ananda: ‘Let the brahmacarin 


Subhadra come here and question me freely. That will be my last talk. He will become my disciple shortly.’ 


Then Subhadra, admitted into the presence of the Buddha, exchanged friendly salutations (sammodanim 
katham vyatisarya) and sat down to one side (ekante nyausidat). He said to himself: ‘Some heretics who 
have renounced desires (anunaya) and wealth (dhama) and have gone forth from home (pravrajita) have 
not found the Path (marga), Only the sramana Gautama has found it.’ Having had this thought, he spoke to 
the Buddha: ‘In the territory of Yen feou ti (Jambudvipa). six teachers claim each to be omniscient 


(sarvajna). Is this statement correct?’ 


The Bhagavat answered with these stanzas: /6 


filled all the neighborhood. When the Buddha in his compassion had saved all the beings capable of being saved and had 
retired to Kusinagara where he lay down for the last time, the fig tree and its flower died, to the great terror of the 
spectators. Then Subhadra, seeing this transformation, had this thought: "There must be a misfortune at Kusinagara." At 
that moment, the protector goddess of the land (rastrapdla) caused it to thunder and proclaimed to the people: "Today, in 
the middle of the night, the Tathagata will enter into nirupadhisesanirvana." 

376 Here for comparison are the Pali redaction (Digha, I, p. 1521) and the Sanskrit (Avadanasataka, I, p. 231) of these 
famous stanzas: 

Digha: Ekdanatimso vayasa Subhadda..... ito bahiddha samano pi n'‘atthi. 

AvadanasSataka: Ekannatrimsatho vayasa Subhadra.... ito bahir vai sramani ‘sti nanyah. 

The only main difference between these two redactions is the variant pradesavakta in the place of padesavatti. - These 
stanzas have tried the sagacity of the translators: 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, p. 167: But twenty-nine was I when I renounced the world, Subhadda, seeking after Good. 
For fifty years and one year more, Subhadda, since I went out, a pilgrim have I been, through the wide realm of System 
and of Law. - Outside of that, there is no samana. 

Kern, Histoire du Bouddhisme dans I'Inde, p. 232: J'étais 4gé de vingt-neuf ans, Subhadra, lorsque je devins moine, 
recherchant la sainteté. Il y a plus de cinquante ans. Subhadra, depuis que je suis devenu moine, me mouvant sur le terrain 
de la régle légale, en dehors duquel il n'y a pas d'ascéte. 

Franke, Dighanikaya in Auswahl tiberzetzt, p. 240: Ich ward Asket mit neunundzwanzig Jahren, Subhadra, um des 
Heilsweg zu erfahren, und mehr als funfzig Jahre sind verstrichen, seit ich, Subhadra, bin dem Heim entwichen. Wer 
meines Wegs ein Sttick durchmass als Wandrer, heisst Samana allein mit Recht. Kein andrer! 

Of these three translations, that of Kern has the merit of conforming closest to the interpretation of Buddhaghosa in 
Sumangala, IL, p. 590. The Buddha left home (pravrajita) at twenty-nine years of age. This date is given by the Pali and 
Sanskrit stanzas cited above and confirmed by T 1, p. 25b; T 7, p. 204a; T 26, k. 56, p. 776b; T 99, p. 254b; T 125, p. 
752b; T 1451, P. 396c. On the other hand, in the Mpps, the Buddha left home at the age of nineteen years. This is perhaps 
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‘I was nineteen years old 

When I left home to seek the Path of the Buddhas. 
Since I left home 

More than fifty years have passed. 

In pure morality, dhyana and wisdom 

Heretics have no share in these. 

Having not the slightest share, 

How then would they be omniscient? 


In a system where the eightfold noble path (arvastangika marga) does not occur, the first, second, third 
and fourth fruits (phala) are missing; in a system where the eightfold noble path is found, the first, second, 
third and fourth fruits are present. O Subhadra, in my doctrine, there is the eightfold noble path and 
consequently the first, second, third and fourth fruits are present. The other systems, those of the heretics 
(tirthika), are all void (sunya): they contain neither the Path nor the fruits nor the [true] sramanas, nor the 


[true] brahmanas. Therefore in my great assembly there is the true lion's roar (simhandada). 377 


Having heard this doctrine (dharma), the brahmacarin Subhadra immediately attained the state of arhat. He 
said to himself: ‘I must not enter nirvana after the Buddha.’ Having had this thought, he sat down opposite 
the Buddha with crossed legs (paryvankam abhujya) and then, by means of his miraculous power 
(rddhibala), he emitted fire from his body which consumed it entirely. Thus he attained his cessation 
(nirodha).”378 


a simple /apsus, but I [Lamotte] do not feel myself authorized to correct the text, since at least three sources fix the 
departure from home at nineteen years of age: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 7, p. 41c; Sieou hing pen k'i king, T 184, k. 2, 
p.467c; T'ai tseu jouei ying pen k'i king, T 185, k. 1, p. 475b. The last two of these even fix the exact date of departure, 
the 7th day of the 4th month of the 19th year of the Buddha. 

377 Compare Digha, II, p. 151 and Avadanasataka, I, p. 232-233. 

Digha: Yasmim kho Subadda dhammavinaye.... pi tattha samano na upalabbhati. 

Yasmin ca kho Subadda dhammavinaye.... tattha samani upalabbhati. 

Imasmim kho Subhada dhammavinaye.... idha atiyo samano, idha catuttho samano. 

Sufinid parappavada samanehi anie,.... loko arahantehi assa. 

Avadanasataka: Yasya Subhadra dharmavinaye.... Sramanas tatra nopalabhyate. 

Yasmims tu Subhadra dharmavinaye.... caturtah sramanas tatropalabhyate. 

Asmims tu Subhadra dharmavinaye.... santtito bahih sramana va brahmanda va. 

Siinyah parapravadah sramnair.... samyak simhanadam nadami. 

The Mpps, which ends the homily by saying: "It is thus that in my great assembly, one can truly utter the lion's roar", is 
closer to the Sanskrit version where this finale occurs than to the Pali where it is absent. Apart from this phrase, the three 
texts agree perfectly. 

378 The Mahaparinibbanasutta (Digha, I, p. 153) merely says that after the Buddha's homily, Subhadra was admitted 


directly into the order instead of having to wait the four months of probation imposed on members of a heretical sect, and 
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This is why the Buddha said: "Without qualities (guna), or with a few rare qualities, the auxiliary dharmas 
to the Path (margapaksikadharma) are not complete (paripirna); one cannot find salvation." The Buddha 
has said: "When all the qualities are complete, one is able to save disciples." In the same way, a lesser 
physician (vaidya) who has only one or two kinds of medicine (bhaisajya) at his disposal is unable to cure 
serious sicknesses (guruvyddhi), whereas a great physician who has all the medicines can cure all the 


sicknesses. 


Question, - If it is by elimination of all the afflictions (k/esa) of the threefold world (traidhatuka) that the 
mind finds liberation (vimukti), why did the Buddha say that the mind finds its deliverance by elimination 
of grasping (trsna)?379 


Answer. - a. Grasping (trsuda) is capable of fettering the mind because of its great power. This is why the 
Buddha spoke about it without saying anything about the other afflictions (A/esa). When grasping is cut, 


the other afflictions are also cut by the same fact. 


b. Moreover, when it is said: "The king has arrived", we know that he is necessarily accompanied by his 
retinue (parivara).380 It is the same for grasping. Or again, when the head (siras) is seized, the rest of the 


body follows. It is the same for grasping. When it is cut, we know that all the other afflictions are also cut. 


c. Finally, all the fetters (samyojana) depend (apeksante) on craving (trisna) or on wrong view (drstfi). The 
afflictions (A/esa) that depend on grasping fetter (@vrinvanti) the mind (citta); those that depend on wrong 
view fetter wisdom (prajna). And so, when grasping is eliminated, all the fetters dependent on it are also 
eliminated and one attains deliverance of mind (cetovimukti); when ignorance (avidyd) is eliminated, all the 


fetters dependent on wrong view are eliminated and one attains deliverance of wisdom (prajnavimukti). 


4. Furthermore, these five thousand arhats are irreversible (aparihanadharman) and have attained the 
knowledge relative to non-production of dharmas (anutpdda jana); this is why it is said that their mind is 


completely liberated as well as their wisdom (suvimuktacitta, suvimuktaprajna), for they do not regress.381 


attained arhathood. But the majority of sources tell us, along with the Mpps, that Subhadra, not wanting to survive the 
Buddha, entered nirvana along with him. This detail is given by the four Chinese versions of the Mahaparinirvanastitra (T 
1, p. 25b; T 5, p. 172b; T 6, p. 187c; T 7, p. 204b), by the Samyuktagama (T 99, p. 254b-c), the Ekottaragama (T 125, p. 
753c). the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1451, p. 397a; Rockhill, Life, p. 138), the Avadanasataka, I, p. 234, and by Hiuan 
tsang. 

379 CF. Samyutta, I, p. 39-49: tanhadya vippahanena nibbanam iti vuccati, tanhdya vippahanena sabbam chindati 
bandhanam. Cf. Tsa a han, T 99, k. 36, p. 264b12. 

380 cf, Atthasalini,p. 67: Yatha raja agato ti vutte.... dgato ti parindayati: "When it is said 'The king has come’, it is clear 
that he has not come alone, but that he has come with his retinue." 

381 Of the six types of arhat distinguished by scholastic Buddhism (Kosa, VI, p. 251; Puggalapafiiatti, p. 12), five, the 
parihanadarmas, etc., have only fortuitous deliverance (s@mayiki vimukti) in view of being continually kept. Only the 
sixth, the akopyadharma, possesses an unshakeable (akopya) deliverance of mind independent of the circumstances 
(asamayiki). The first five are susceptible of falling from deliverance; the sixth is definitively liberated. The five thousand 
arhats forming the Buddha's entourage here are the unshakeable ones; this is because their mind is completely delivered 


(suvimuktacitta). On the other hand, Godhika, of whom we are about to speak, risked falling from deliverance. 
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The arhats susceptible of regression (parihanadharman) obtain [only] an occasional liberation 
(samayavimukti); thus K‘iu ti kia (Godhika), etc., although they attained liberation, were not completely 


liberated (suvimukti), as a result of the possibility of regression (parihanadharma).382 


5. AJANEYA383 
Sutra: Their minds were tamed. 


Sdastra: 1. Their minds remain even (sama) and indifferent (ananya) to marks of [81b] respect (arcana) 
and worship (piija), as well as to hatred, curses and blows. Whether precious jewels or paving stones are 
thrown at them, they consider them as absolutely the same. Whether their hands and feet are cut with a 


knife or their body anointed with sandalwood (candana), it is the same and indifferent to them.384 


2. Furthermore, their minds are tamed because they have cut passion (raga), hatred (dvesa), pride 


(abhimana) and delusion (moha) at the root. 


3. Finally, these arhats do not like what is pleasant, do not hate what is hateful, are not deceived by what 
leads to error. They are watchful over their six sense organs. This is why their minds are tamed. A stanza 


says: 
The man who watches over the six sense organs 
Is like a well-trained (@Adneya) horse. 
This true sage 
Is honored by the gods. 


On the other hand, fools (6a/a) do not know how to watch over the sense organs. Not having cut wrong 
views (drsti) inspired by passion (raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha), they are untamed like a bad 


horse. That is why the arhats are called ajaneya. 


6. MAHANAGA385 


382 Godhika made futile efforts to attain arhathood. He obtained only occasional deliverance of mind (sa@mayiki vimukti) 
from which he fell six different times, In his disgust, he committed suicide, obtained the state of arhat at the moment of 
death, and thus attained nirvana. Cf. Samyutta, I, p. 120-122 where the expression samadhika cetovimutti which occurs 
several times should be corrected to samayika cetovimutti]; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 431-433 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, II, 
p. 90-91); Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1091), k. p. 286a-b; Y 100 (no. 30), k. 2, p. 382c-383a; P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 60, p. 312b; 
KoéSa, VI, p. 262. 

383 As will appear from the explanations which follow, ajdneya (from the root a + jan) is given here linked with the root 
a+ jnda. This is also the explanation of Buddhaghosa and the Pali commentators, cf. Jataka, I, p. 181; Dhammapadattha, 
IV, p.4.. 

384 See Hobogirin, Byodo, p. 272. 


385 According to the Dhammapadattha, mahanaga means kunjarasamkhata mahahatthine. 
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Sutra: They were great 'ndgas' 


Sdastra: 1, Mahat means snake or elephant. Among the innumerable other arhats, these five thousand arhats 


are extremely powerful; this is why they are compared to a snake and an elephant. 


In the water, the snake is very strong; on earth, the elephant is very strong. - A great elephant (gajapati), 
well trained, can destroy a great army (send): it marches right up to it and does not turn back; it does not 
fear weapons (Gyudha), does not turn back before water or fire; it does not swerve, it never turns back; 
when death comes, it does not avoid it. In the same way, the arhats who cultivate the dhyanas and wisdom 
(prajna) are able to destroy Mara's army and the fetters (samyojana), their enemies. Whether one insults 
them or strikes them, they feel no anger or hatred. They have no fear and do not dread the fire and water of 
old age (fara) and death (marana). - The great naga, coming out of the ocean and mounted on a great cloud 
(megha), covers (praticchadayati) space (akasa). Emitting a great lightning bolt (vidyut) that lights up 
heaven and earth, he lets fall an abundant rain (varsa) that waters everything. In the same way, the arhats 
coming out of the ocean of dhyana and wisdom (prajna), mounted on the cloud of loving-kindness (maitri) 
and compassion (karund), water the beings who can be saved. Manifesting great light (a/oka) and all kinds 
of emanations (parinadma), they proclaim the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas and rain down on the 


minds of their disciples so that the latter can bring forth the roots of good (Ausalamila). 


7. KRTAKRTYA 
Sutra: They were accomplished (so tso = Aytya) and complete (yi pan = Arta). 
Sdstra: Question - What is meant by krtya and what is meant by Arta? 


Answer. - 1. They are krtya because they have obtained the good dharmas [81c] (Ausaladharma) such as 
faith (sraddha), discipline (sila), equanimity (upeksa), concentration (samadhi), etc. - They are Arta 
because they have obtained the good dharmas, such as wisdom (prajna), energy (virya), the deliverances 


(vimoksa), etc. - Having these two types of [good] dharmas in full, they are called krtakrtya. 


2. Furthermore, the afflictions (A/esa) are of two kinds: 1) those that depend on craving (snapeksa), 2) 
those that depend on wrong views (drstapeksa). The arhats are krtva because they have cut the afflictions 


that depend on craving; they are krta because they have cut the afflictions depending on wrong views. 


3. Furthermore, they are krtya because the see clearly the material dharmas (riupidharma); they are krta 
because they see clearly the non-material dharmas (ariipyadharma). It is the same for the other pairs of 
dharmas: visible (sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana), offering resistance (sapratigha) and not 


offering resistance (apratigha), etc. 


4. Furthermore, they are krtya because they have cut the bad (akusala) and the morally undefined 


(avyakrta) dharmas; they are krta because they meditate on the good dharmas (kusaladharmamanasikara). 


5. Furthermore, they are krtya because they are endowed (samanvagata) with the wisdom that comes from 


hearing (srutamayi prajna) and the wisdom that comes from contemplating (cintamayi prajna); they are 
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krta because they are endowed with the wisdom that comes from meditation (bhavanamayi prajna). 386 jt 


is the same for all triads of drams. 


6. Furthermore, they are Aytya because they have attained [the four nirvedhabhagiyas called] heat 
(usmagata), peak (murdhan), acquiescence or patience (ksanti) and the highest of worldly dharmas 
(laukikagradharma); they are krta because they have attained the acquiescence or patience producing right 


knowledge of suffering (duhkhe dharmaksanti) and the other pure roots of good (anasrava kusalamila). 


7. They are krtya because they have attained the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga); they are 


krta because they have attained the path of meditation (bhavanamarga). 


8. They are krtya because they have acquired the path of the aspirants (saiksamarga); they are krta because 
they have acquired the path of the masters (asaiksamarga). 


9. They are krtya because they have obtained liberation of mind (cetovimukti); they are krta because they 


have obtained liberation of wisdom (prajnavimukti). 


10. They are kytya because of destruction of all the impurities (sarvasravaksaya); they are krta because 


they have attained total liberation. 


11. They are krtva because they have destroyed all the fetters (samyojana); they are krta because they have 


obtained definitive deliverance (samayavimukti). 


12. They are krtva because they have assured their own personal interest (svakartha); they are krta because 


they have assured the interest of others (parartha). 


These are the meanings of the epithet krtakrtya. 


8. APAHRTABHARA, BHARASAHA 
Sutra: They had set down the burden but were capable of carrying it. 


Sdastra: The five aggregates (skandha) are heavy (dausthiila) and bothersome (sadavihethaka); that is why 
they are called burden (bhara). Thus the Buddha said: "What is the burden? The five skandhas are the 


burden."387 The arhats are said to be apahrtabhara because they have set down this burden. 


386 The first prajna has as its object the name (naman); the second, the name and the thing (artha); the third, the thing 
alone. Those who possess them can be compared to three men who are crossing a river: the one who cannot swim does 
not abandon the swimming apparatus for even moment; the one who can swim a little sometimes holds onto it, sometimes 
lets go of it; the one who can swim crosses without any support. - For these three prajnds, cf. Digha, III, p. 219; 
Vibhanga, p. 324-325; Visuddhimagga, p. 439; P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 42, p. 217c; Kosa, VI, p. 143. 

387 Bharah katamah? pancopadanaskandah; phrase taken from the Sttra on the burden and the bearer of the burden 
(Bhara or Bharaharasitra), of which there are several versions: Pali version in Samyutta, III, p. 25-26; Sanskrit versions in 
KoSa, IX, p. 256; Kosavyakhya, p. 706, Tattvasamgraha, I, p. 130 (cf. S. Schayer, Kamalasilas Kritik des Pudgalavada, 
RO, VIII, 1932, p. 88); Chinese translations in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 73), k. 3, p. 19a-b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 17, p. 
631a-632a. - This sitra is frequently quoted: Sitralamkara, XVIII, 103, p. 159; Visuddhimagga, II, p. 479, 512; 
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The arhats are also bharasaha, able to bear the burden: 


1. In the Buddhadharma, two burdens of qualities must be borne: that of the interest of oneself (svakartha) 
and that of the interests of others (parartha). The interest of oneself is destruction of all the impurities 
(sarvasravaksaya), [82a] definitive deliverance (vimukti) and other similar qualities (guna). The interest of 
others is faith (sraddha), discipline (sila), equanimity (upeksa), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajna) 
and other similar qualities. The arhats are called bharasaha because they are capable of bearing their own 


burden and that of others. 


2. Furthermore, just as a vigorous ox (go-) can carry heavy loads, so these arhats who have acquired the 
faculties (indriya), the powers (bala), an awakening (avabodha) and a path (marga) that is free of 
defilements (andsrava) can bear the heavy load of the Buddhadharma. This is why they are called 


bharasaha. 


9, ANUPRAPTASVAKARTHA 
Sutra: They have assured their personal interest. 
Sastra: What is meant by personal interest (svakartha) and personal disadvantage? 


1. Personal interest is the practice of the good dharmas (kusaladharmacarya). Personal disadvantage is the 


opposite, irreligion (adharma). 


2. Furthermore, faith (sraddha), discipline (sila), equanimity (upeksa), concentration (samadhi), wisdom 
(prajna) and the other qualities (guna) surpass all wealth (dhana), win present, future and eternal happiness 
(thaparatranityasukha), and lead to the city of immortality (amrtanagara). For these three reasons, they 


are called personal interest. Thus it is said in the Sin p‘in (Sraddhavarga):388 
The person who acquires faith and wisdom 
Possesses the foremost of treasures. 
All the other wealth of the world 
Is not equal to this treasure of the Dharma. 


3. Furthermore, the attainment of present happiness (ihasukha), future happiness (paratrasukha) and the 
eternal happiness of nirvana (nirvananityasukha) is called personal interest. The rest is personal 


disadvantage. A stanza says: 


Nyayavartitika (Bibl. Ind.), p. 342. - European interpretations: L. de La Vallée Poussin, JRAS, 1901, p. 308; JA, 1902, p. 
266; Opinions, p. 83 sq.; Nirvana, p. 36; Minayeff, Recherches, p. 225; E. Hardy, JTAS, 1901, p. 573; Keith, Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 82; S. Schayer, Ausgewdhlte Kapitel aus des Prasannapada, Crakow, 1932, p. X. 

388 The Sraddhavarga is one of the chapters of the Dharmapada. The stanza cited here is missing in the Pali 
Dhammapada but occurs in the Sanskrit Udanavarga, X, 9, p. 116: yo jivaloke labhate sraddham.... asyetare dhanam. 
This also occurs in the Tibetan Udanavarga, X, 9, p. 36: mkhas gan htsho bahi hjig rten na .... de yi nor g€an phal bar 


zad. 
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The world knows all kinds of strange doctrines on the path, 

It behaves just like [stray] cattle. 

It is necessary to seek the right knowledge and doctrine of the path 
In order to escape from old age and death and enter into nirvana. 


4. Finally, the noble eightfold path (dryastangika marga) and the fruit of the religious life 
(sramanyaphala) are called the personal interest of the arhats. As these five thousand arhats have obtained 


the Path and its fruit and enjoy this twofold personal benefit, they are described as anupraptasvakartha. 


10. PARIKSENABHAVASAMYOJANA 
Sutra: They had completely broken the fetters of existence. 


Sdstra: There are three types of existence (bhava): existence [in the world] of desire (kamabhava), 
existence in the world of form (rijpabhava) and existence in the formless world (Gripyabhava). By virtue 
of actions belonging to the domain of the realm of desire (kamadhdatvacarakarman), one will be reborn 
later in this realm to undergo the retribution of these actions (karmavipdka): this is what is called 
kamabhava, existence [in the world] of desire. [Mutatis mutandis], it is the same for the rupa- and 


arupyabhava. That is what is understood by existence. 


The arhats have broken the fetters (pariksinabhavasamyojana) [of this existence]. These fetters 
(samyojana) are nine in number: attraction (anunaya), aversion (pratigha), pride (mana), ignorance 
(avidya), doubt (vicikitsa), wrong view (drsti), unjustified esteem (pardmarsa), avarice (mdtsarya) and 
envy (irsya).389 These samyojanas encompass all of existence and this existence encompasses all the 


samyojanas. Hence the expression pariksinabhavasamyojana. 


Question. - The fetters have indeed been broken in the arhats for they have eliminated all the afflictions 
(klesa), but their existence (bhava) cannot be cut . [82b] Indeed as long as they are not nirvanized, they are 
still furnished with the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of consciousness (G@yatana) and the 


eighteen elements of existence (dhatu). 


Answer. - This is not a difficulty, for by mentioning the result [the suppression of existence] here, we mean 


to speak of the cause [the suppression of the fetters]. 


Although the Buddha said: "By giving food, the generous patron (danapati) gives five things: life (@yus-), 
color (varna), strength (bala), pleasure (sukha) and intelligence (pratibhana),399 food does not necessarily 


give these five things: there are well-nourished people who die, others who are insufficiently nourished 


389 See KoéSa, V, p. 81-84. 

390 Anguttara, II, p.42: Bhojanam bhikkhave dadamano dayako patiggahakanam panca thanani deti. Katamani patica? 
Ayum deti, vannam deti, sukham deti, balam deti, patibhdnam deti. - Chinese version in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 24, p. 
681a-b; Che che hou wou fou pao king, T 132, vol II, p. 854c. 
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who nevertheless live. [Usually] food is the cause of the five benefits given; this is why the Buddha said 


that by giving food, five things are given. A stanza says: 
By withdrawing all food, death is certain. 
But even if one eats, death is always possible. 
This is why the Buddha has said: 
By giving food, five things are given. 


Thus also a man can eat "five pounds of gold": although gold is not edible, by means of its power of 


purchase, it is the cause of food. This is why one says "eating gold". 


The Buddha also said that women are defilers of morality (silamala). Actually, women are not the defilers 
of morality; rather, they are the cause (hetu) of defiling of morality and this is why it is said that they are 
the defilers of morality. 


If a man falls from on high, even before he has reached the ground, it is said that he is dead. Although he 
may not be dead [at the moment when he falls], we know that he will die; that is why it is said that he is 
dead. 


In the same way when the arhats have broken their fetters (samyojana), we know that their existence 
(bhava) also will necessarily be broken. That is why it is said that they have completely broken the fetters 


of existence (pariksinabhavasamyojana). 


11. SAMYAGAJNASUVIMUKTA 
Sutra: They were completely delivered by means of complete knowledge. 


Sdastra. - Compare the brahmacarin Mo kien t'i (Makandika). His disciples were carrying his corpse 
(kunapa) on a litter (khatva) through the city (nagara). While they were walking (hafta) through the 
crowd, they proclaimed: "Those who see the body of Makandika with their eyes will all obtain the path of 
purity (visuddhimarga), all the more so those who will venerate (vandanti) and honor (pijjayanti) it." Many 
people believed their words.391 Having heard of this, the bhiksus addressed the Buddha: "Bhagavat, what 
is this about?" The Buddha replied with these stanzas: 


To seek for purity in the contemplation of an abject individual 


Is neither knowledge nor the true path. 


391 The Anguttara, III, p. 276-277, gives a list of religious orders contemporaneous with the Buddha: Ajivika, Nigantha, 
Mundasavaka, Jatilaka, Paribhajala, Magandika, Tedandika, Avirrhala, Gotamaka and Devadhammika. T. W. Rhys- 
Davids has studied this list and has succeeded in identifying most of these congregations (Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 
220-221; Buddhist India, p. 145). With regard to the Magandikas, he says: "This name is probably derived from the name 
of the founder of a corporate body. But all their records have perished and we know nothing of them otherwise." The 
present passage of the Mpps tells us that these Magandikas, one of whom are known, are the disciples of the brahmacarin 


Magandika who promenaded the corpse of their teacher and promised salvation to those who contemplated it. 
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When the fetters and afflictions fill the mind, 

How could one find the pure path in one single glance? 

If one glance sufficed to attain the path, 

Of what use would wisdom and the treasury of the qualities be? 
It is wisdom and the qualities that lead to purity; 

To seek for purity by one glance is not reasonable. 


This is why it is said that the arhats are completely liberated by perfect knowledge (samyagajna). 


WHY THE ARHATS SURROUND THE BUDDHA 


Question. - The arhats who have done what is needed to be done (Artakrtya) should have no need to look 


for company. Why then are they always near the Buddha and not elsewhere, so that they save beings? 


Answer. - 1. If all beings of the ten directions without exception should honor the Buddha, the arhats, from 
gratitude for the benefits they have received, should [82c] honor him doubly. How is that? These arhats 
have received immense qualities (apramanaguna) from the Buddha: knowledge (jfdna), destruction of the 
fetters (samyojanacheda), increase in the mind of faith (sraddhacittabahulikara). This is why these very 
virtuous arhats stay close to the Buddha, to taste the blissful taste of the qualities (gunasukharasa), to 
venerate him (pijjayati), serve him (satkaroti) and recognize his benefits. Because they surround the 
Buddha, their buddha-qualities increase. - The Brahmakayikadevas surround Brahma devaraja, the 
Trayastriméadevas surround Sakra devendra, the asuras surround their god Vaisramana, the minor kings 
surround the noble cakravartin king, the sick and the convalescents surround the great physician 
(mahavaidya); in the same way, the arhats keep close to the Buddha and, because they surround him and 


venerate him, their buddha-qualities increase. 


Question. - The arhats who have done what needed to be done (Artakrtya) and assured their personal 
interest (anupraptasvakartha) have no need to listen to the Dharma. Then why is the Buddha accompanied 


by five thousand arhats when he preaches the Prajniaparamita? 


Answer. - Although the arhats have done what needed to be done, the Buddha wants to put them to the 
proof with the doctrine of profound wisdom (gambhiraprajna). Thus: “The Buddha said to Sariputra:3 92 


- In the Po lo yen king (Parayana), in the question of A k‘i t’o (Ajitapafihe), it is said (Suttanipata, v. 1038): 


There are all kinds of aspirants (saiksa) 


392 Extract from the Bhitasutta of the Samyutta, II, p. 47 sq. (tr. Rh. D., Kindred Sayings, IU, p. 36; tr. Geiger, IL, p. 69 
sq.); Chinese translation in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 345), k. 14, p. 95b-c: 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Savatthiyam viharati.... avasma Sariputto tunhi ahosi. 

The stanza from the Parayana explained in the siitra is taken from the Suttanipata, v. 1038. It is also cited in the 
Nettipakarana, p. 17 and the Jatakas, IV, p. 266. 
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And people who have experienced the truth (samkhyatadharma). 
The doctrine practiced by these people, 
I would like that you to tell it to me precisely. 
First, what is an aspirant (saiksa) and what is a person who has experienced the truth (samkhyatadharma)? 


But Sariputra remained silent. Three times the Buddha asked him the same question, three times Sariputra 


remained silent. Then, to prompt him to the right answer, the Buddha said to Sariputra: 
- That which arises (bhiitam idam).... 
Sariputra continued: 


- Bhagavat, that which arises... that which arises must also perish (vad bhutam tad nirodhadharman iti). He 
who practices the teaching of the arising [and the destruction] of the conditioned (samskrta) is called 
Saiksa. But the one who has found the teaching of the non-production of things (anutpadadharma) by 


means of wisdom is called Samkhyatadharma. 
This sutra has been cited at length here. 


2. Furthermore, the arhats stay close to the Buddha and listen to his doctrine because those who have not 
yet attained the impure or pure dhyanas (sasravanasravasamadhi) wish to attain them, and those who have 


already attained them wish to deepen them. 


3. Furthermore, [the arhats surround the Buddha] to enjoy the bliss of his presence (abhimukhatasukha). 
Thus, in the Nan t’o kia king (Nandakasitra),393 it is said: "Just now I am listening to the Dharma." 


4. Furthermore, the arhats who stay close to the Buddha can never get their fill of listening to the Dharma. 
Thus in the P'i Jou t'i kia king (Pilotikasiitra), Sariputra says [83a] to Pilotika:394 "In my Dharma, one 


never gets enough of listening to the doctrine." 


5. Furthermore, if the Buddha, the great teacher (mahdasastri) himself listens attentively to the Dharma 
preached by his disciples, it is not necessary to ask why the arhats, quite perfect (Artkrtya) though they may 
be, in turn listen to the Dharma [preached by the Buddha]. If a satiated person starts to eat again when he 
finds exquisite food, how could a famished man not eat it? This is why the arhats, although they have done 


what needed to be done (Artakrtya), always stay close to the Buddha to hear the Dharma. 


6. Finally, the Buddha as well as the arhats dwell (viharati) in the state of deliverance (vimuktidharma). 
Endowed with these dharmas of dwelling (viharadharmasamprayukta), they are surrounded (parivrnvanti) 


and mutually adorned (alamkurvanti). Thus it is said in the Tchan t'an p'i yu king (Candanopamasitra):395 


393 Probably this is the Nandakasutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 398-390; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 833), k. 30, p. 213c-214a: 
Nandaka, a minister of the Licchavis, was listening to a sermon of the Buddha in the Kutagarasalapartisnat Vaisalt when 
it was announced that his bath was ready. He answered: "Enough of outer baths! I will be content with this inner bath 
which is the goodness of the Blessed One" (alam dani etena.... idam Bhagavati pasado). 

394 The parivrajaka Pilotika was a declared supporter of the Buddha. He appears in the Cullahatthipadopamasutta: 
Majjhima, I, p. 175; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 146), k. 36, p. 656a. 
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"When there is a forest of candana (sandalwood), the erandas (Ricin) surround it; When there is a forest of 
erandas, the candanas surround it. If there are candanas, the candanas are considered to be the forest; if 
there are erandas, they serve as the entourage (parivara)."396 It is the same for the Buddha and the arhats. 
The Buddha abides (viharati) in the good dharmas (Ausaladharma) and in deliverance (vimukti) and so do 
the arhats. Endowed with the dharmas of abiding (viharadharmasamanvagata), they surround and adorn 
one another mutually. The Buddha surrounds the great assembly (mahdsamgha) like Sumeru, king of the 
mountains, is surrounded by ten precious mountains, like the white king of the elephants in rut 
(pandaragandhahastin) is surrounded by white elephants in rut, like the king of the lions (simha) is 
surrounded by lions. In the same way the Buddha, a field of merit (/okdnuttara), is surrounded and 


accompanied by his disciples. 


WHY ANANDA IS NOT AN ARHAT 


Siitra: Except for Ananda who, being on the level of the Saiksas, was [just] a stream-enterer (ekapudgalam 


sthapayitva yad utdyusmananta Anandam Saiksam srotadpannam). 
Sdastra: Question. - Why does it say ‘except for Ananda’? 


Answer. - Because Ananda is not among the arhats whom we have just praised above. Why? He is of the 


rank of Saiksa and has not yet eliminated desire (vitaraga). 


Question. - The venerable Ananda is the third patriarch (Gcdrya), head of the great assembly;397 for 
numberless kalpas he planted the seeds of nirvana (nirvana bija); he always stays near the Buddha; he is 
the keeper of the baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitakadhara). How is it that this venerable one, who ha 
with sharp faculties (tiksnendriya), has been able to come so far without having eliminated desire and is not 


yet a Saiksa? 


Answer. - 1. The venerable Ananda, from the beginning, had made the following vow: "I wish to be the 
foremost (agra) of those who have heard much (bahusruta)."398 [On the other hand], because of their 
buddha-dharmas, the arhats who have done what needed to be done (Artakrtva) can no longer serve or 


venerate anyone. Having accomplished the 'grand business' in the Buddha- dharma, [namely] the 


395 There is a Tchan t'an chou king (Candanasitra), T 805, vol. XVII, p. 750, translated by an anonymous author during 
the eastern Han dynasty (25-220 AD) but the phrase cited here does not occur there. 

396 An obscure comparison the intention of which is to show how the Buddha and the arhats, without distinction of rank, 
are gathered in the forest. Cf. Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 26: "In the thick forest, there are campakas and erandas growing; 
although as trees are of unequal height, they are equal as members of the forest. In the same way, among the monks, old 
or young, distinctions should not be made." 

397 Before his death, Sakyamuni entrusted Kasyapa to watch over his doctrine; later, KaSyapa transmitted the Dharma to 
Ananda. For these patriarchs, see Przyluski, Asoka, chap. II, p. 44-53. 

398 According to the Anguttara, I, p. 24, and the stories of the first Council (Przyluski, Concile, p. 39, 210, 225, 229). 


Ananda became the foremost of those who have heard much. 
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destruction of the afflictions (klesaprahdna), they remain seated with the Buddha on the palanquin of 


deliverance (vimuktikhatva). 


2. Furthermore, the sthavira Ananda, who has listened, retained and meditated on all kinds of siitras,399 
has vast wisdom (prajnia), whereas his concentration of mind (cittasamgraha) is average. Yet both of these 
qualities are necessary to obtain the state [of arhat which consists of] destruction of the impurities. This is 


why the sthavira Ananda is [still] just a stream-enterer. 


3. Furthermore, out of love for the Buddha's service, Ananda was his servant (upasthdyaka) 400. and he 
said to himself: “If I should attain the state that involves the destruction of the impurities (4@sravaksaya) too 
soon, I would distance myself from the Buddha and I could no longer be his servant." This is why Ananda, 


[83b] who could have been an arhat, had decided not to take up this state. 


4. Furthermore, [the conditions] of place, time and individuals not having come together, where and how 
could he have compiled the Dharma? The thousand arhats [who must constitute the Council] were not on 
the Grdhrakitaparvata, the place fixed [for the Council]; the time of the Bhagavat's death had not yet come, 
the sthavira P’o k'i tseu (Vrjiputra) was not present. This is why the sthavira Ananda does not destroy his 
impurities. In order that Ananda be able to destroy them and [thus participate in the Council], three 
conditions were necessary: the Bhagavat must die, the assembly that is to be entrusted with compiling the 
Dharma must be assembled, and Vrjiputra must address [to Ananda] the official exhortations 
(dharmavada).401 


5. Finally, the venerable Ananda is in no way comparable to other men in his disgust (samvega) for the 
things of the world (lokadharma). From birth to birth, Ananda is of royal lineage (rajamamsa);402 his 
beauty (saundarya) is incomparable (anupama) and his merits (punya) are immense (apramdana). A close 
relative of the Bhagavat, he always accompanied the Buddha as servant (upasthdayaka). Inevitably he said 


to himself: "I am the Buddha's servant, I know the precious baskets of Dharma (dharmapitaka). I am not 


399 The depository of the holy words, Ananda received and retains the totality of the siitras (cf. Przyluski, Concile, p. 39- 
40); according to the Theragatha, v. 1024, p.92, he had learned 82,000 dhammas from the Buddha and 2,000 from his 
colleagues. 

400 We have seen above how Ananda became the upasthayaka of the Buddha. 

401 Tt was because of these exhortations of Vrjiputra (Vajjiputta) that, after the Buddha's nirvana, Ananda made the 
efforts necessary to become arhat. See Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 54, p. 967a; Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 1451, k. 39, p. 
406a (cf. T. Rockhill, Life, p. 155); Kia ché kie king, T 2027, p. 6b; Legend of Asoka in T 2042, k. 4, p. 113a; T 2043, k. 
6, p. 151a. The stanza of exhortation addressed to Ananda by Vrjiputra is told in all these sources with some variations. 
The Pali translation is known to us by stanza 119 of the Theragatha, p. 17 (tr. Rh. D., Brethren, p. 106): 
Rukkhamitlagahanam pasakkiya .... kim te bilibilika karissatiti. This stanza is also found in Samyutta, I, p. 199, where it 
is addressed to Ananda by a forest deity. See also the Chinese versions of the Samyukta, T 99 (no. 1341), k. 50, p. 369c; 
T 100 (no. 361), k. 16, p. 491b. 

402 According to the Apadana, p. 53, in the course of his lifetimes, Ananda was a king fifty-eight times: 
Atthapannasakkhatun ca cakkavatti.... mahiya karayissati. 


He actually appears as a king in a series pf Jatakas, the list of which may be found in Malalasekara, I, p. 267. 
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afraid to let to let go of the destruction of the impurities (@saravaksaya) [when the time comes].” With this 


motivation, he was not in a hurry [to become an arhat]. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME ANANDA 


Question. - What is the origin of the venerable Ananda's name? Is it of ancient origin (purdna)? Is it a 


name given to him by his parents? Does it rest on [good] reasons? 


Answer. - This name is of ancient origin; it was also given to him by his parents and it rests on good 


reasons. 
1. Why is this name of ancient origin? 


a. In one of his earlier lives, the [present] Buddha Che kia wen (Sakyamuni) was a potter (kumbhakdra) 
called Ta kouang ming (Prabhasa). At that time, there was a Buddha called Sakyamuni; his disciples were 
called Ché li fou (Sariputra), Mou k'ien lien (Maudalyayana) and A nan (Ananda).43 The Buddha and his 
disciples went to the house of the potter to spend the night. On that occasion, the potter gave three things: a 
seat made of straw (trindsana), a lamp (dipa) and honey syrup (madhumaireya) and he made a gift of them 
to the Buddha and the community of monks (bhiksusamgha).404 Then he made the following vow 
(pranidhi): "Later, after five unfortunate generations of old age (jara), sickness (vyddhi) and death 
(marana), | will be Buddha. I will be called Sakyamuni like the present Buddha and my disciples will bear 
the names of the present disciples of the Buddha." By virtue of this vow of the Buddha, [our hero] is 


named Ananda. 


b. Furthermore, from birth to birth, Ananda had made the following vow: "Among the disciples of the 
Buddha, I will be the foremost of those who have heard much (bahusrutanadm agrah), by the name 


Ananda." 


c. Finally, from birth to birth, by the virtue of patience (ksdntipdtamita), Ananda had expelled all hatred 
(dvesa); this is why he was always reborn very beautiful (sundara). Because of this beauty which made all 


who saw him rejoice, his parents named him Ananda which, in the language of the Ts'in, means ‘Joy’. 


This was his name according to the old traditions. 


403 According to the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 892a, and the KoSa, IV, p. 228, the ancient Sakyamuni was the first 
Buddha whom the present Sakyamuni venerated. - At that time, the latter was a potter named Prabhisa, cf. Kosavyakhya, 
p. 432: Prabhasanamna .... pranidhanam krtam. - The Mahavastu, I, p. 47, also is aware of a buddha Sakyamuni who 
lived an infinite number of numberless kalpas ago, also from Kapilavastu, and who received the generosity of the present 
Sakyamuni, then a merchant (sresthin). 

404 For more details, see k. 12, p. 150b: "The buddha Sakyamuni, then in his first production of the mind of 
enlightenment (prathamacittotpdda), was the king named Kouang ming (Prabhasa); he was seeking buddhahood and 
practiced generosity. When he was reborn, he was the potter who gave some bath utensils and honey syrup to the buddha 
Sakyamuni and his disciples. Then, when he was reborn, he was the wife of a great Sresthin who offered a lamp to the 


buddha Kiao tch'en jo (Kaundinya). All of these are what is called the lesser gifts of the bodhisattva." 
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2. Why did his parents give him the name Ananda? 


Once there was a king of the solar clan (@ditagotra) named Che tseu kia (Simhahanu). This king had four 
sons: 1) Tsing fan (Suddhodana), 2) Po fan (Suklodana), 3) Hou fan (Dronodana), 4) Kan lou wei 
(Amritarasa).495 


King Suddodana had two sons: 1) Fo, the Buddha, 2) Nant'o (Nanda).496 

[83c] King Suklodana had two sons: 1) Po t'i (Bhadrika), 2) Y'i cha (Tisya). 

King Dronodana had two sons: 1) Ti p’o ta to (Devadatta), 2) A nan (Ananda). 

King Amritadana had two sons: 1) Mo ho nan (Mahanaman), 2) A ni lou t'eou (Anirudda). 
As for his daughter, Amritarasa, she had a son called Che p'o lo (Danapala).407 


Then the bodhisattva Si ta t'o (Siddhartha) grew up; renouncing the state of cakrvartin king, he went forth 
from home (pravrajita) in the middle of the night and went to the country of Ngeou leou pi lo (Uruvilva) 
on the banks of the river Ni lien chan (Nairafijana) where he practiced asceticism (duskaracarya) for six 
years. But king Suddhodana, who loved his son, regularly sent messengers to ask about him and bring back 
news of him: "Has my son attained the path? Is he sick? Is he dead?"408 The messenger came back to tell 
the king: "The bodhisattva is nothing but skin, bones and sinews to hold it all together. He is very weak. 
Today or tomorrow will be the end of him." The king experienced great sadness at these words; he plunged 
into the ocean of grief: "My son has renounced becoming a cakravartin king and now he will not succeed 


in becoming buddha. Is he then going to die without attaining anything?" The king grieved greatly. 


405 Here the Mpps adopts the genealogy of the Mahavastu I, p. 351.13, 355.19: Rajfio Simhahanusya Sakyarajio catvari 
putra darika ca Suddhodana Suklodano Dhautodano Amrtodano Amita ca darika. - The Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 3, 
p. 676a gives the same information. - On the other hand, the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (Ken pen chouo ... p'. seng che, T 
1450, k. 2, p. 195a; Rockhill, Life, , p. 13, attributes four sons and four daughters to Simhahana: Suddhodana, Suklodana, 
Dronodana, Amrtodana, Suddha, Sukla, Drona, Amrta. - According to the Singhalese chronicles (Dipavamsa, III, 45, p. 
29; Mahavamsa, II, 20, p. 14), Sthahanu had five sons and two daughters: Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, 
Sukkodana, Amitodana, Amita, Pamita. - The genealogy proposed by the Che eul yeou king, T 195, p. 146c requires the 
greatest stretch of the imagination. 

406 Suddhodana had two main wives: Maya who gave birth to the Buddha and Mahaprajapati who bore Nanda. 

407 This genealogy is to be compared with that of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1450, k. 2, p. 105a: 

Suddhodana had two sons: the Bhagavat and Nanda. 

Suklodana had two sons: Tisya and Bhadrika. 

Dronodana had two sons: Mahanaman and Aniruddha 

Amrtodana had two sons: Ananda and Devadatta 

Suddha had one son: Suprabuddha 

Sukla had one son: Mallika 

Drona had one son: Cheng li 

Amrta had one son: Mahabala 

408 From the Mahavastu II, p. 207-209 and the Dulwa (Rockhill, Life, p.28-29, we know that Suddodana sent messengers 


to his son every day to gather news about him. 
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But the bodhisattva, renouncing asceticism, partook of the milk soup (padyasa) of a hundred flavors,409 
and his body recovered its strength. Having bathed in the waters of the Nairafijana river, he went to the 
Bodhi tree, sat down on the diamond seat (vajrdsana) and proclaimed the following oath: "I will remain 
seated with crossed legs until I realize omniscience; until I have attained omniscience, I will not rise from 
this seat."410 


Then king Mara, at the head of a troop of eighteen kotis of warriors, came to the Bodhisattva and tried to 
bring about his ruin. But by the power of his wisdom (prajnabala), the Bodhisattva destroyed Mara's army. 
Mara retired, vanquished, and said to himself: "Since the Bodhisattva is invincible, I will torment his 
father." He went to king Suddhodana and said to him slyly: "Your son died today in the second part of the 
night (pascime yame)."411 At these words, the king was stunned and collapsed on his bed like a fish on hot 
sand.412 Weeping miserably, he utred this stanza: 

Ajita lied [in his predictions], 

The good omens are no longer verified. 

My son had the propitious name Siddhartha 


But none of these goals has been realized. 


Then the deity of the Bodhi tree (bodhivrksadeata), Ta houan hi (Ananda?)413 by name, came to king 


Suddhodana holding a celestial flower, and said the following stanza to him: 


409 This was offered to him by one or several maidens of the village of Senapati or Senani. Some texts mention only one 
maiden, Sujata (Nidanakatha, p. 68; Dhammpadattha, I, p. 80; Mahavastu, II, p. 203-206), or Nandabala (Buddhacarita, 
XII, v. 109; T 189, k. 8, p. 639). - In other sources, the offering was made by two maidens, Nanda and Nandabala (T 184, 
k. 2, p. 469c-470a; T 190, k. 25, p. 770c; Ken pen chou ... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 5, p. 121c; Rockhill, Life, p. 30; 
Divyavadana, p. 392). - In the Lalitavistara, p. 267 sq., Sujata is accompanied by nine friends. 

410 The words of this oath are given in many sources: Nidanakatha, p. 71: Kamam taco ca naharu ca atthi .... pallamkam 
bhindissami. — Buddhacarita, XII, v. 120: Bhinadmi tavas naitad... yavat ktrtakrtatam. — Lalitavistara, p. 289: Ihasane 
susyatu me sariram.... naivdsanat kayam atas calisyate. - The oath is not mentioned in the Ariyapariyesanasutta, 
(Majjhima, I, p. 160-175) where Sakyamuni himself relates the efforts he made to attain enlightenment; on the other hand, 
we find them in the corresponding sitra of the Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 204), k. 56, p. 777a12. 

411 tn the Mahavastu, II, p. 207-209 and the Nidanakatha, p. 67. it is said that the messengers (or the gods) seeing the 
Bodhisattva deep in Gsphanaka meditation and not breathing, thought that he was dead and announced his death to 
Suddhodana. But the king refused to believe them. - The Mppé represents a different tradition here. 

412 The same comparison in the Sanskrit Udanavarga p. 10, which compares the unfortunates to fish cooked in hot water 
(matsya ivativa vipacyamandah). 

413 th the Pi p'o cha, T 1545, k. 125, p. 655b, the deity of the Bodhi tree is called Ti yu (Satyavac?); she seduced king 
Pusyamitra who was persecuting Buddhism. - In the Lalitavistara, p. 278, the bodhivrksadevatas are four in number: 
Venu, Valgu, Sumanas and Ojapati. In the same place, there is a detailed description of the bodhi tree. 

The anecdote telling how Suddhodana, deceived by Mara who announced the death of his son to him has a parallel in a 


passage from the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya, of which the following is a translation: 
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Ken pen chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 5, p. 124b-c: When Mara papimat was conquered by the Buddha, his bow flew 
from his hands and his banner fell to the ground; his palace was completely destroyed. King Mara, vexed and 
disappointed, disappeared along with 36 kotis of warriors. He went to Kapilavastu and said to the crowd: "The 
bodhisattva Sakyamuni who was practicing asceticism (duskaracarya) and who was sitting on the diamond seat 
(vajrasana) on a pile of grass, has just died." Hearing these words, king Suddhodana, along with his household, ministers 
and officials, were thrown into consternation as if they had been burned in a fire. The inhabitants and the three great 
queens (devi), Gopika, etc., remembering the qualities of the Bodhisattva, sank down to the ground lamenting; their faces 
were washed and they were slowly brought back to life. They wept ceaselessly. The servants and slaves encouraged and 
massaged them, but their sadness was without limit. Then the deity Pure Faith (Suddhagraddha), seeing that Mara had lied 
and knowing the Bodhisattva had attained enlightenment, was very joyous and declared everywhere: "You must know 
that Sakyamuni is not dead but has attained anuttarasamyaksambodhi." Then king Suddhodana, his entourage and all the 
citizens of Kapilavastu, hearing this news, leapt with joy. YaSodhara, learning that the Bhagavat, the Bodhisattva, had 
attained supreme knowledge, joyfully gave birth to a son. King Dronodana also had a son. At that moment there was a 
lunar eclipse; king Suddhodana, seeing this stroke of good fortune, felt great joy. He ordered the city to remove all rubble, 
to wash the ground with sandalwood (candana) perfumed water, to place incense-burners at the crossroads and to burn 
precious perfumes, to hang multicolored banners in the streets and to spread fresh flowers on the ground. He set up free 
clinics at the four gates of the city and in the streets. At the eastern gate, gifts were gathered together; sramanas, 
brahmanas., tirthikas, brahmacarins, as well as the poor, the orphans and the needy came to beg, and all kinds of gifts 
were given to them. It was the same at the southern, western and northern gates and the city streets. The king joined his 
ministers to give a name to YaSodara's son. The servants of the harem first wished to give him the name of the king, but 
as the moon was hidden by Rahu at the birth of this child, it was fitting to call him Rahula. In his turn, king Dronodana, 
for his own son, gave the same gifts as above. He gathered his relatives to give a name for his child and asked them by 
what name they should call it. His relatives replied: "On the day of his birth, the citizens of Kapilavastu rejoiced 
(Gnanda); therefore he should be called Ananda." 

Comparison of this passage from the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya with the information of the Mpps poses a series of 
interesting questions regarding the parents and the date of birth of Ananda and Rahula. 

We must give up trying to know who is the father of Ananda. Three names are suggested: 

1) Amrtodana in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1450, k. 2, p. 105a), the Dulwa (Rockhill, Life, P. 13, 32), the Che eul 
yeou king (T 195, p. 146c), the Sumangala, II, p. 492 and the Manoratha, I, p. 292. — 2) Dronodana in the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1450, k. 5, p. 124b-c) and the Mppé (T1509, k. 3, p. 83c). — 3) Suklodana in the Mahavastu, 
IH, p. 176.14. 

According to the Mpps and the passage of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya translated in the present note, Ananda was born 
on the day that Sakyamuni attained enlightenment. - On the other hand, we see Ananda participating in the test of skill in 
the arts (Silpasamdarsana) when Sakyamuni was still an adolescent; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 152; Fo pen hing rsi king, T 190, 
k. 13, p. 710b. - According to some late sources, such as the Burmese biography (Bigandet, p. 43), Ananda was born on 
the same day as the Buddha (cf. Kern, Histoire, I, p. 28; Manual, p. 14); however he is not included in the list of 
coaetanei of the Buddha given by the Nidanakatha, p. 54. 

According to the Nidanakatha, p. 60, Rahula was born on the day that Sakyamuni, his father, left home, and the future 
Buddha went to kiss him before leaving (ibid., p. 62). But it is generally agreed that YaSodara conceived Rahula a short 
time before the departure of the Buddha (Mahavastu, II, p. 159; Rockhill, Life, p. 24), but gave birth to him six years later 
on the day that the Buddha attained enlightenment. Cf. Tsa pao tsang king, T 203 (no. 27), k. 10, p. 496b (tr. Chavannes, 
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Your son has attained the Path, 
He has scattered the army of Mara. 
His brilliance is like the rising sun 
He lights up the ten directions. 


The king replied: "First a god came to tell me that my son was dead, and now you come to tell me that he 
has conquered Mara and attained the Path. These two pieces of news are contradictory; whom should I 


believe?" 


The deity of the tree answered: "This is the truth (satya), it is not a lie (mrsavada). The god who previously 
came to tell you the lie that you son was dead was Mara; full of jealousy (irsya), he came to make you 
grieve. Today all the devas and nagas offer [your son] flowers (puspa) and perfumes (gandha); they are 


hanging silk cloths from the sky (akasa). Your son's body emits a brilliant light that fills heaven and earth.” 


At these words, the king was freed from all his sadness and said: "Although my son may have renounced 
becoming a cakravartin king, today he has become the king who will turn the wheel of the Dharma 
(dharmacakrapravartaka). He has surely attained great benefit and lost nothing." The king's mind 
experienced great joy (ananda). At that moment a messenger arrived from the palace of king Dronodana to 
say to king Suddhodana: "Your noble brother has had a son." The king's mind felt great joy. He said: "This 
day is highly propitious; it is a day of joy", Addressing the messenger, he said: "This child should be called 


Ananda." 
That is why his parents called him Ananda. 
3. How does this name rest on good reasons? 


Ananda was handsome (abhiriipa) and graceful (rdsmadika) like a clear mirror (adarsa). His body was 
pure. When women saw him, their passions (kamacitta) were aroused:4!4 this is why the Buddha ordered 
Ananda to wear a covering over his shoulders (amsavastra).415 As he gladdened the mind (citta) and the 


eyes (caksus) of all who saw him, he was called Ananda, 'Great Joy’. 
On this subject, the Tsao louen tché tsan (Sastrakrtstuti) says: 

His face is like the full moon, 

His eye like a blue lotus flower. 

The water of the ocean of the Buddha's Dharma 


Flows in the mind of Ananda. 


Contes, III, p. 136); Ken pen chouo ... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 5, p. 124c; Rockhill, Life, p. 32; Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, 
k. 17, p. 182b. 

414 When the palace women were invited by Prasenajit to choose a preacher amongst the eighty disciples of the Buddha, 
they unanimously chose Ananda (Jataka, I, p. 382). 

415 We know that the Buddhist monks had their right shoulder uncovered. Cf. Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 270, 
who takes as proof the Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 65-66. 
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He brings forth great joy 

In the minds and to the eyes of those who see him. 
Those who come to see the Buddha 

He introduces without any flaw in ceremonial.416 


Thus although Ananda could have attained the state of arhat, he did not destroy the impurities in order [to 
continue] to serve and honor the Buddha. Because of these great qualities (guna) and although he himself 
was not aSaiksa, he dwelt among the aSaiksas; although he had not eliminated desire, he resided among 
those who had eliminated it (vitaraga). Also, since among the five thousand members of the assembly, he 


was not really an arhat, the text says that [all were arhats] except for Ananda. 


416 Ananda managed interviews with the Buddha and when necessary, sent away undesirable visitors. Cf. Malalasekera, 


I, p. 252. 
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CHAPTER VII: THE FOUR ASSEMBLIES 


Sutra: The Buddha was also accompanied by five hundred bhiksunis (nuns), five hundred upasakas (lay 
men) and five hundred upasikas (lay women); all had seen the holy truths (paftcamdatrair bhiksunisatair 


upasakair upasikabhis ca sardham sarvair drstaryasatyaih). 


Sastra: Question. - There were five thousand bhiksus; why did the other assemblies each consist of five 


hundred members? 


[84b] Answer. - In women (stri), wisdom (prajfia) is often deficient (hrasva) while the afflictions (Alesa) 
and defilements (mala) are serious (guru). Almost always seeking happiness and pleasure (nandiraga), 
they are rarely capable of breaking their fetters (samyojana) and obtaining deliverance (vimoksa). And so 
the Buddha said: "This teaching of dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda) is supreme (parama), 
profound (gambhira) and difficult to grasp (durlabha), but the destruction of all the afflictions 
(sarvaklesaksaya), renunciation (vairagya) and the attainment of nirvana (nirvandadhigama) are even more 


difficult to find (durdrsa). That is why women attain it more rarely than the bhiksus." 


Having families, the upasakas and the upasikas have impure (asuddha) minds; unable to destroy their 
impurities (Gsrava), they are content with understanding the four noble truths (@ryasatya) and acting as 


aspirants (Saiksa). Thus a stanza says: 
Despite its splendid body, the peacock (barhin, mayiira) 
Cannot fly as far as the swan (hamsa). 
In the same way, the layman (avadatavasana), despite his wealth and nobility, 
Is not the equal of the monk (pravrajita) whose qualities are eminent. 


Thus, although the bhiksunis have gone forth from home (pravrajita) and renounced worldly activities 
(lokakarman), their wisdom is deficient. This is why there are only five hundred bhiksunis who have 
attained arhathood (arhati). - In the two lay assemblies, [upasakas and upasikas] who live at home and are 
busy there, those who have found the Path are rare (cf. the variant: t6 tao tché chao). Each of them consists 


also of five hundred members. 
Question. - Why does the siitra not praise these three communities as it has the five thousand arhats? 


Answer. - Because the praise of the great assembly [of bhiksus] is also valid for the others. Moreover, if 
the three communities were praised separately, the heretics (tirthika) would ask why the bhiksunis [in 
particular] were praised and would slander them. If the lay people were praised, they would say it was to 


flatter them. That is why the stitra does not praise them. 


Question. - In other Mahayanasitras, the Buddha is accompanied by a great assembly of bhiksus 


numbering eight thousand, sixty thousand or a hundred thousand. Yet this Mahaprajiaparamitasttra is the 
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most important of the stitras. Thus it is said in the Tchou lei p'in (Parindanaparivarta):4!7 "Losing the other 
sutras as a whole is a light sin (@patti), but losing a single word (pada) of the Prajfiiaparamita is a very 
grave sin." From this, we know that the Prajfiaparamita is the most important stitra. A very numerous 
assembly would be needed at this most important siitra; why is the number of its auditors (sravaka) 
restricted to five thousand bhiksus and to the groups of five hundred each of bhiksunis, upasakas and 


upasikas? 


Answer. - |. If the size of the crowd of listeners is restricted, it is because the sutra is very profound 
(gambhira) and hard to fathom (durvigahya). In the same way, when a king (rdjan) possesses real jewels 
(ratna), he does not tell this to ordinary people (prthagjana), but he does announce it to great individuals, 
his confidants. When a king holds council, he deliberates with his ministers, his confidants, his experts, but 


he does not admit the lesser officials. 


2. Furthermore, 6500 individuals [who make up the audience of the Prajfiaparamitasiitra]4!8 have all 
attained the Path; although they do not understand all of the profound Prajiaparamita, nevertheless they 
believe in it and are able to acquire the fourfold faith of pure knowledge (andsrava avetyaprasada).419 In 


other siitras, the auditors (sravaka) are more numerous, but not all have obtained the Path. 


[84c] Finally, we have praised the ten million arhats amongst whom the five thousand best were selected. It 
was the same for the bhiksunis, the upasakas, and upastkas. Being difficult to find (durlabha), these 


‘victorious ones' (jina) are not numerous. 


417 The Parindanaparivarta or 'Chapter of the Final Will’ is the 90th and last chapter of the Paficavi sati, T 
221, k. 20, p. 146b-c; T 223. k. 27, p. 423c-424a. 

418 Namely, 5000 bhik us plus the three groups of 500 people in the other assemblies. 

419 Faith relating to the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sa gha and the moralities dear to the saints (cf. Kosa, VI, 
p.292). 
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CHAPTER VIII: THE BODHISATTVAS 


THE PLACE OF THE BODHISATTVAS IN THE ASSEMBLY 


Sutra: The Buddha was also accompanied by bodhisattva-mahasattvas (bodhisattvair mahasattvas ca). 


Sdastra: Question. - If the order of seniority is followed, the bodhisattvas come first, then the bhiksus, the 
bhiksunis, the upasakas and the upasikas, for the bodhisattvas come right after the Buddha. If the reverse 
order were followed, first would be placed the upastkas, then the upasakas, the bhiksunts, the bhiksus and 
finally the bodhisattvas. Why are the bhiksus mentioned first here, then the three assemblies [bhiksunt, 
upasaka, upastka] and then, last, the bodhisattvas? 


Answer. - 1. Although the bodhisattvas come right after the Buddha, they have not destroyed all their 
afflictions (klesa); this is why the arhats are spoken of first. In the arhats, wisdom (prajfid) is small, but 
they are already ripened (paripakva); in the bodhisattvas, wisdom is rich, but they have not destroyed their 
afflictions. That is why the arhats are spoken of first. 


There are two kinds of Buddhist doctrine, the esoteric (abhisamdhidharma) and the exoteric 
(prakasitadharma). In the exoteric, the Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and [85a] arhats are all fields of merit 
(punyaksetra) because their afflictions (klesa) have been destroyed without residue. In the esoteric, it is 
said that the bodhisattvas have obtained acquiescence in the teaching of the non-arising of dharmas 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti), that their defilements are destroyed, that they possess the six superknowledges 
(abhijna) and that they work for the benefit of beings. It is from the exoteric point of view that the sitra 
places the arhats before the bodhisattvas. 


2. Furthermore, by the power of skillful means (updya), the bodhisattvas appear, enter into the five 
destinies (gati), experience the five passions (pafica kamaguna) with the view of influencing beings.420 If 
they were placed above the arhats, gods and men would be worried and have doubts. This is why they are 


mentioned after the arhats. 


Question. - That is the reason they are placed after the arhats. But why are they placed after the upasakas 


and upasikas? 


Answer. - 1. Although the four assemblies have not completely destroyed their impurities (Asinasrava), 
they will destroy them without further delay; this is why they are presented under the name of auditors 


(sravakasamgha). 


420 For the salvation of beings, the bodhisattvas assume diverse forms of existence; they assume emanation bodies 


(nirmanakaya) to work for the benefit of all. See references in Sam,,raha, p. 42. 
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To place the bodhisattvas among these four assemblies would be unsuitable. Thus the bhiksunis, who have 
received innumerable disciplinary rules (samvara),42! should come after the bhiksus but before the 
novices (sramanera); however, as the Buddha did not bestow any ceremonial on them, they come after the 
novices. It is the same for the bodhisattvas: they should be placed at the head of the three classes of Saiksas, 
but as that would not be suitable, they are placed at the tail end. 


2. Furthermore, some claim that, because of their wisdom (prajnia) and their qualities (guna), the 


bodhisattvas surpass the arhats and pratyekabuddhas and for this reason they are mentioned separately. 


Question. - In the siitras of the sravakas [i.e., the Lesser Vehicle], four assemblies only are spoken of. Why 


is an assembly of bodhisattvas added here separately? 


Answer. - There are two types of Path (marga): that of the sravakas [Lesser Vehicle] and that of the 
bodhisattvas [Greater Vehicle]. The four assemblies, bhiksu, bhiksuni, upasaka, upastka, form the path of 
the sravakas; the bodhisattva-mahasattvas form the path of the bodhisattvas. For this reason, in the texts of 
the Sravakas, the beginning of the stitra does not say that the Buddha was dwelling in such and such a place 
with such and such bodhisattvas; it simply says that the Buddha was dwelling in such and such a place with 
such and such bhiksus: for example: "The Buddha was dwelling in Varanasi with five hundred bhiksus", 
"The Buddha was dwelling in the land of Gaya with a thousand bhiksus", "The Buddha was dwelling in 
Sravasti with five hundred bhiksus". This is the way all their siitras begin; they never say that the Buddha 


is accompanied by any number of bodhisattvas whatsoever. 


Question. - There are two kinds of bodhisattvas: those who have gone forth from the world (pravrajita) 
and those who stay in the world (grhastha). The grhastha bodhisattvas are usually cited among the bhiksus 
and bhiksunis. Why does the stitra cite them separately here? 


Answer. - 1. Although they are usually ranked in the four assemblies, it is fitting to cite them separately. 
Why? Because if the bodhisattvas are necessarily included in the four assemblies, the four assemblies do 
not necessarily include the bodhisattvas. Why is that? They include the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas, 
people who seek to be reborn among the gods, others who seek to enjoy their life: these four kinds of 
people are not ranked among the bodhisattvas. Why? [85b] Because they have not produced the mind [of 
bodhi] nor do they wish some day to be Buddha. 


2. Furthermore, the bodhisattvas, having obtained faith in the doctrine of non-arising of dharmas 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti), have suppressed all these names and conventions (sarvanamasamketa) that 
characterize samsara and have left the three worlds; [thus] they are not ranked in the number of beings 
(sattva). If the sravakas who have become arhats and are nirvanized are not counted in the number of living 
beings, what can be said about the bodhisattvas? Thus in the Po /o yen (parayana) to the Question of Yeou 
po che (Upasivapariprccha), a stanza says: 422 


421 For the monastic precepts, see Kern, Histoire, II, p. 121-125; Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 415-419, and above all the 
comparative study of E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke des Bhiksunipratimoksa, Leipzig, 1926. 
422 Suttanipata, V, 6; Upastvamanavapuccha, v. 1075-1076: 


Upasiva: Atthangato so uda va so va so na 'tthi .... tatha hi te vidito esa dhammo. 
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After cessation (nirodha), is it impossible to reappear? 
He who has disappeared is not reborn? 
Having entered into nirvana, does one remain there always? 
May the great Sage tell me the truth! 
The Buddha answered: 
He who has disappeared cannot be defined; 
He escapes from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), from names and characteristics (nadmalaksana). 
He has gone beyond the way of all speech (sarvavadapatha); 
In one moment he disappears like an extinguished fire. 


If the arhats have destroyed all names and conventions (samketa), all the more so are the bodhisattvas able 
to destroy all dharmas. Do they not destroy them by knowing their true nature (bhitalaksana) and by 
attaining the dharmakaya? This is why the Mahayana mentions the bodhisattvas separately from the four 


assemblies. 


Question. - At the beginning of the Mahayana sutras, why are two assemblies mentioned, bodhisattvas and 
sravakas, whereas at the beginning of the sutras of the Sravakas, only the assembly of bhiksus is mentioned 
and not that of the bodhisattvas? 


Answer. - 1. It is in order to distinguish the two Vehicles, the Vehicle of the Buddhas (buddhayana) and 
the Vehicle of the listeners (sra@vakdyana). The Sravakayana is narrow (hina), the Buddhayana is broad 
(vipula); the Sravakayana is that of personal interest (svakartha), action for oneself; the Buddhayana is that 
of benefit for all. 


2. Furthermore, the Sravakayana teaches in particular the emptiness of the individual (sattvasiinyatd), 
whereas the Buddhayana teaches both the emptiness of the individual and the emptiness of dharmas 


(dharmasitinyata). 


These are the differences that distinguish the two Vehicles. The Mahayana sutras speak of the two 


assemblies, sravaka and bodhisattva. Thus it is said in the Tsan mo ho yen kie (Mahayanastotragatha): 


Bhagava: Atthangatassa na pamanam atthi; .... smithata vadopatha pi sabbe ti. 

"When the saint has disappeared, can one say that he is no longer, can one say that he is free of pain forever? Please 
explain this to me, O Sage, because you know. - About the one who has disappeared, there is no means of knowing him; 
there is nothing more of him by means of which one would speak about him; all the facts that constituted him are 
abolished; abolished are all the ways of speech." 

The same idea is expressed by the Samyutta, IV, p. 376-377: "The saint cannot be described as form, feeling, perception, 
volition, consciousness; in him, all the elements have been suppressed (pahina), uprooted (ucchinnamila), reduced to the 
state of a palm tree stump (¢aldvatthukata), reduced to nothing (anabhdvakata), rendered incapable of later rebirth 
(ayatim anuppdadakata). He is profound (gambhira), unmeasurable (appameyya), unfathomable (duppariyagaha) like the 


great ocean. One cannot say: he is, he is not, he both is and is not, or he neither is or is not." 
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The practitioners of the Mahayana 


Are able to bring joy to all; 


They bring benefit by means of the true Dharma 


And cause the supreme Path to be found. 
The practitioners of the Mahayana 
Have compassion for all. 

They give their head and their eyes 
And sacrifice them like a wisp of straw. 
The practitioners of the Mahayana 
Observe the pure precepts (sila). 

Like the plow-ox that loves its tail 

But has no cares about its own life. 

The practitioners of the Mahayana 
Have attained supreme patience (Asanti). 
To slash their body 

To their eyes is like cutting grass. 

The practitioners of the Mahayana 
[85c] Are zealous and untiring. 

Their effort (prayoga) is ceaseless 

Like sailors on the high seas. 

The practitioners of the Mahayana 
Cultivate innumerable samadhis. 
Abhijfias, the aryamarga and balas. 
They have acquired the pure vasitas 
The practitioners of the Mahayana 
Discern the characteristics of dharmas; 
They do not destroy true wisdom 
When they are endowed with it. 


Their knowledge is inconceivable, 


The power of their compassion is immense. 
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Without entering into distinctions, 
They consider all dharmas in the same way. 
The carts of the ass, horse, camel and elephant 
Although similar, are not comparable; 
In the same way, the bodhisattva Vehicle differs from that of the Sravaka: 
The one is great, the other is small. 
Great loving-kindness (maitri) is its axle-tree’ 

[86a] Wisdom (prajna) is its two wheels, 
Energy (virya) is its steed, 
Discipline (sila) and the samadhis are its nails. 
Patience (ksdanti) and shame (/ajja) are its timbering, 
The dharanis are its reins. 
The Vehicle of the Mahayana 
Can cross over anything. 


Question. - At the beginning of the stitras of the Sravakas, only the assembly of the bhiksus is spoken of. In 
the stitras of the Mahayana, why is not the assembly of bodhisattvas the only assembly spoken of? 


Anawer. - It is because the Mahayana is broad (vipulya) and all the Vehicles enter into it, whereas the 
Vehicle of the sravakas is narrow and does not contain the Mahayana. Thus the Ganges does not contain 
the great ocean because it is narrow, whereas the great ocean can receive all the rivers because it is vast. It 


is the same for the Mahayana. A stanza says: 
The Mahayana is like the sea, 
The Hinayana is like the water contained in the hoofprint of an ox (gopada udakam). 
The small cannot contain the great: 


This comparison is applicable here.423 


DEFINITION OF BODHISATTVA424 


Question. - What do the words bodhi and sattva mean? 


423 The water contained in the hoofprint of an ox (gopadam udakam) is compared to the immense waters of the ocean 
(mahasamudro ‘parimitajaladharah) in the same way that the smallest is compared with the greatest. Cf. Anguttara, IV, 
p. 102; Milinda, p. 287; Samdhinirmocana, p. 207-208, Divyavadana, p. 397. 


424 For this entire section, see the excellent article Bosatsu in Hobogirin, p. 136-142. 
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Answer. - 1. Bodhi is the path of the Buddhas (buddhamarga); sattva is either a being or a great mind.425 
The bodhisattva is the being who is going to obtain the mind, indestructible (aheya) and infrangible 
(acyuta) like a diamond mountain (vajraparvata), of the qualities (guna) of the Path of the Buddhas. Such 


is the great mind. Some stanzas say: 
All the Buddha-attributes, 
Wisdom (prajna), discipline (sila) and meditation (samadhi) 
That are profitable to all 
Are called 'bodhi'. 
The unshakeable (aksobhya) mind, 
Able to patiently accomplish the dharmas of the Path, 
Indestructible (aheya) and infrangible (acyuta), 
This mind is called 'sattva'. 


2. Furthermore, sat means to praise (stava) the holy Dharma, tva means the essential nature (bhdvalaksana) 
of the holy Dharma. The bodhisattva is so called because his mind is beneficial to himself and to others, 
because he saves all beings, because he knows the true nature (bhittasvabhava) of all dharmas, because he 
travels the Path of supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) and because he is praised by 
all the aryas. Why is that? Among all the attributes (dharma), that of the Buddha is foremost and because 
the bodhisattva wishes to attain it, he is praised by the aryas. 


3. Furthermore, the bodhisattva is so called because he seeks to gain the Path in order to liberate all beings 
(sattva) from birth (fati), old age (jara) and death (marana). 


4. Furthermore, three kinds of Paths (marga) are called 'bodhi': i. the Path of the [86b] Buddhas, ii. the Path 
of the sravakas, iii, the Path of the pratyekabuddhas. That of the pratyekabuddhas and of the Sravakas, 
while leading to a bodhi, are not, however, qualified as bodhi. But the bodhi contained in the qualities of 
Buddha (buddhaguna) are qualified as Bodhi. This is what is called 'bodhisattva’. 


Question. - For how many reasons is he called Bodhisattva? 


Answer. - The Bodhisattva is so called for three reasons: he possesses the great vow (mahapranidhana), 


his mind (citta) is unshakeable (acala, aksobya) and his energy (virya) is irreversible (avaivartika). 


Furthernore, some say that he is called Bodhisattva starting from the first production of the mind of bodhi 


(prathamacittotpada), when he made the vow to become Buddha and to save all beings. A stanza says: 


When, at the moment of the first cittotpdada, 


425 The same interpretation of sattva as 'mind’ in various Chinese commentaries cited by the Bukkyo daijiten, p. 1626, 
and by Hobogirin, p.139, which refers to T 1521, k. 2; T 1575, k. 1, T 1718, k. 2. - There is also a good definition of 
bodhisattva-mahasattva in the Buddhabhimisastra, T 1530, k. 2, p. 300a. 
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He made the vow to become Buddha, 
He has surpassed all the universes 
And is worthy to be venerated (piija) by men. 


He is called Bodhisattva during the interval [of time] starting from the first production of mind 
(prathamacittotpdda) up to the ninth uninterrupted path (Gnantarya) when he enters into the diamond 


concentration (vajrasamadhi).426 


REGRESSING OR NON-REGRESSING BODHISATTVA 


There are two kinds of bodhisattvas, with regression (vaivartika) or without regression (avaivartikay*27 as 
is the case for the arhats who are susceptible of falling back (parihanadharman) or not susceptible of 


falling back (aparihanadharman).428 


The non-regressing bodhisattvas are called the true bodhisattvas for they are it truly; the others, the 
bodhisattvas susceptible of falling back, are called bodhisattva [by extension]. In the same way, those who 
have found the fourfold Path (caturvidha marga)429 are called the true assembly (samgha) for they are 


really it; the others, those who have not found the Path, are called assembly [by extension]. 
Question. - How do we know whether a bodhisattva is with regression or without regression? 


Answer. - In the Prajiiaparamita, in the chapter of the A pi po tche (Avaivartikaparivarta),430 the Buddha 
himself defined the characteristics (laksana): regression has such and such characteristics, non-regression 


has other characteristics. 


426 The ninth dnantarya causes the abandonment of the ninth category of afflictions of the bhavagra; as it breaks all the 
anuSayas, it receives the name ‘concentration like a diamond! (vajropamisamadhi). - The vajropamisamadhi is attained by 
the bodhisattva in the tenth bhiimi, at the end of the stage of meditation (bhdvandvastha); he cuts the last obstacles 
(@varana) on the path. Immediately following it (hence its name dnantarya), the bodhisattva undergoes the revolution of 
the support (asrayaparavrtti), realizes mahanirvana and mahabodhi and enters onto the Buddha level. On this subject 
which demands lengthy development, I [Lamotte] will limit myself to providing a few references: Kosa, IV, p. 231; VI, p. 
190, 228-229, 264, 300; VII, p. 62; VIL, p. 192, 195; E. Obermiller, Doctrine of P. P., p. 44; Uttaratantra, p. 223; Bodh. 
bhimi. p. 403; Sitralamkara, XIV, v. 45; Madhyantavibhanga, p. 83, 157; Samgraha, p. 273; Siddhi, p. 3, 162, 563, 611, 
653, 667, 685. 

427 This subject will be taken up again later, k. 74, p. 579c. 

428 See Kosa, VI, p. 253. 

429 The Path is of four types: preparatory path (prayoga), uninterrupted path (dnantarya), path of deliverance (vimukti) 
and path of excellence (visesa). See Kosa, VI, p. 277-278. 

430 This is one of the chapters of the PaficavimSati entitled Pou t'ouei tchouan p'in in Hiuan tsang's translation, chap. 53 
(T 220, k. 448, p. 260b-264a), A wei yue tche p'in in Moksala's translation, chap. 56 (T 221, k. 12, p. 80a-87c), Pou t'ouei 
pin in Kumarajiva's translation, chap. 55 (T 223, k. 16, p. 339-341b). Very close, chap. 17 of the Astasahasrika, entitled 
Avivartaniyakaralinganimittaparivarta, the original Sanskrit of which may be found in the edition of R. Mitra, p. 323- 
340. 
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1. If the bodhisattva practices or meditates on one single dharma, he is called a non-regressing bodhisattva. 


What is this one single dharma? 


It is the continual and resolute accumulation of good dharmas (kusaladharmasamuccaya). It is said that by 
resolutely (ekacittena) accumulating good dharmas, the Buddhas have attained supreme perfect 


enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi). 


2. Furthermore, the bodhisattva who possesses one single dharma is without regression. What is this one 
single dharma? It is right effort (virva). Thus the Buddha asked Ananda: "Ananda, are you speaking about 
effort?" — “Yes, Bhagavat." “Ananda, are you praising effort?" - "Yes, Bhagavat." - "Ananda, one must 
practice, cultivate and remember effort until one leads men to the attainment of supreme and perfect 


enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi i) "431 And so forth. 


431 The Mpps will refer to the same text twice again: 

Atk. 15, p. 173c: When Ananda was preaching the seven minds of awakening (kie yi) to the bhiksus and had come to the 
mind of awakening called effort (virva), the Buddha said to Ananda: "Are you speaking of the mind of awakening called 
effort?" Ananda replied "Yes, I am speaking of the mind of awakening called effort." [The Buddha asked] the same 
question three times, [and Ananda made] the same response three times. Then the Buddha arose from his seat and said to 
Ananda: "There is nothing that people who love and practice effort cannot attain; without fail they will succeed in 
attaining Buddhahood." 

At k. 26, p. 249c: One day the Buddha said to Ananda: "Proclaim the Dharma to the bhiksus; my back aches, I am 
going to lie down for a while." Then the Bhagavat folded his upper garment (uttaradsa‘gha) in four, spead it on the 
ground, and with his cloak (samghdti) as pillow (bimbohana), he lay down. Then Ananda preached the seven meanings 
of awakening (Aio yi). When he came to the awakening of effort (virya), the Buddha woke up and said to Ananda: "Are 
you praisiing effort?" Ananda relied: "I am praising it." And this was repeated three times. Then the Buddha said: 
"Good! good! Those who cultivate effort well will succeed in obtaining anuttarasamyaksambodhi and, all the more so, 
all the other bodhis." [What the Mpps here calls the seven Minds or the seven meanings of awakening (in Sanskrit 
sambodhyanga) are the seven saddahammas of Pali scholasticism. They are the possessions of the man of faith 
(saddho) who 1s reserved (hirima), quiet (ottappi), learned (bahussuto), energetic (araddhaviriyo), vigilant and mindful 
(upatthtasati) and endowed with wisdom (pariiava). See Digha, III, p. 252, 282, Samyutta, II, p. 207; Anguttara, IV, p. 
109 sq.; Majjhima, I, p. 356.] 

The stitras of which the Mpps gives extracts are the Sekhasutta (Majjhima, I, p. 353-359) which, error excepted, has no 
correspondant in the Chinese Agama. But the version used by the Mpps differs somewhat from the Pali text, of which 
here are the main lines: The Buddha was dwelling among the Sakyas at Kapilavastu in the Nyagrodharama. Having 
preached to the Sakyas until late in the night, he said to Ananda: Explain, O Ananda, the path of practice (sekha 
patipada); my back aches, I would like to lie down (pitthim me agildyati tam aham dyamissami). Ananda obeyed and 
the Bhagavat, having folded his cloak in four (catuggunam samghatim panndapetva), lay down on his right side in the 
lion's pose (dakkhinena passena sihaseyyam kappesi), with one foot on top of the other (pade padam accadhaya), 
attentive, lucid with his mind fixed on the moment of awakening (sato sampajadno utthanasaninam manasikaritva). 
Ananda then explained to Mahanaman, the Sakyan, how the disciple of the Buddha should be endowed with discipline 
(silasampanna), guarding his senses (indriyesu guttadvara), measured in his food (bhojane mattanni), devoted to 
wakefulness (jagarivam annuyutta), endowed with the seven good dharmas (sattahi saddhammehi samanndagata), 


familiar with the four dhyanas (catunnam jhanadnam nikamalabhi). When this sermon was finished, the Buddha arose 
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3. Furthermore, the bodhisattva who possesses two dharmas is without regression. What are these two 
dharmas? Knowing that all dharmas are empty (siya) and never abandoning beings. The person who does 


that is a non-regressing bodhisattva. 


[86c] 4. Finally, the bodhisattva who possesses three dharmas is without regression: 1) Resolutely 
(ekacittena) he has made the vow (pranidhana) to become Buddha, and this resolution is unshakeable 
(acala) and infrangible (aheya) like diamond (vajra). 2) His compassion (karunacitta) for all beings 
penetrates his bones (asthi) and marrow (majja). 3) He has attained the samadhi of wisdom 
(prajnasamadhi) and sees all the Buddhas of the present (pratyutpanna). Thus he is called non-regressing 
bodhisattva. 


THE BODHISATTVA IN THE ABHIDHARMA SYSTEM??2 
1. Definition 


In the Abhidharma, the disciples of Kia tchan yen ni tseu (Katyayaniputra) say: Who is called bodhisattva? 
He who has awakened himself and then awakens others is called bodhisattva; he who necessarily will 
become Buddha is called bodhisattva.433 Bodhi is the wisdom (prajna) of the saint who has destroyed the 
impurities (ksinasrava). The person born from this wisdom, protected by the sages and served by the sages, 


is called bodhisattva. 


and congratulated him: Good, good! Ananda, you have explained the path of practice well to the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu. 

Thus, in the Pali Sekhasutta, the Buddha congratulates Ananda when his sermon is finished. On the other hand, in the 
version followed here by the Mpps, he interrupts Ananda at the moment when the latter was speaking of exertion, i.e., 
when he arrived at the fifth of the seven good dharmas (sattasaddhamma) and when he says (according to the Pali text 
(Majjhima, I, p. 356) that the good disciple "rests energetic in order to destroy the bad dharmas and acquire the good 
ones, remains stable, firm in his demeanor, not rejecting the yoke of the good dharmas" (araddhaviriyo viharati 
akusalanam dhammanam pahadnaya kusalanam dhammanam upasapadaya, thamava dalhaparakkamo anikkhittadhuro 
kusalesu dhammesu). By expressing himself in this way, Ananda was doing nothing other than repeating a phrase that 
appears in all the siitras (e.g., Digha, III, p. 237, 268, 285; Majjhima, II, p. 95, 128; Samyutta, V, p. 197 sq.; Anguttara, I, 
p. 117, 224-246; IIL, p. 250 sq.; II, p. 2, 11, 65, 152 sq.; IV, p. 3, 110, 153 sq., 234, 352-353, 357; V, p. 15, 24, 27-28, 90- 
91; Udana, p. 36). The corresponding Sanskrit formula which differs by only one word, is known to the Sitralamkara, ed. 
Lévi, p. 115: sthamavan viryaval utsahi drdhaparakramo ‘niksiptadhurah kusalesu dharmesu. 

432 The Mpps refers to the Abhidharma doctrines here only to counter them in the following section. It draws all its 
information from the Vibasa, T 1545, k. 176 and 177, p. 883-892. The present account will be taken up again later by 
Vasubandhu in the Ko$a, IV, p. 220-223 and by Samghabhadra in the Chouen tcheng li louen, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590-591. 
433 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 176, p. 887c (Hobogirin, p. 137): The being who is capable of actions of retribution 
producing the wonderful marks is called bodhisattva. Just the person whose enlightenment (bodhi) and destiny (gati) both 
are definitively assured (niyata) is called a true bodhisattva. Bodhi alone is assured starting from the production of the 
mind of enlightenment (cittotpada), but it becomes the destiny only with the faculty of accomplishing the actions 


productive of the wondrous marks. 
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They also say that he is called bodhisattva as soon as he has produced the non-regressing mind 


(avaivartikacitta). 


They also say that he must have eliminated five dharmas and gained five dharmas in order to be called 
bodhisattva. What are these five dharmas? 


1) He is freed from the three unfortunate destinies (durgati) and is always reborn among gods (deva) and 
men (manusya). 2) He escapes from poverty (daridya), from commoners (nicakula) and always belongs to 
a noble family (uccakula). 3) He is never a female (stribhava) but always a male (pumbhava). 4) He is free 
of physical defects and weaknesses (vaikalya); his organs are complete (avikalendriya). 5) He never has 
lapses of memory (sampramosa) but remembers his past existences (jatismara).434 - Possessing the 
wisdom (prajrida) of his past lives (piirvanivdsa), staying away from evil people, always searching for the 


path of Dharma (margadharma), drawing disciples to himself, he is called bodhisattva. 


2. Actions producing the thirty-two marks 


They also say that he is called bodhisattva starting from the moment when he has accomplished the actions 


producing the thirty-two marks (dvatrimsallaksanakarman).435 

Question. - When does he accomplish the actions producing the thirty-two marks? 

Answer. - After the three incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa).43© 

Question. - How long is an asamkhyeya? 

Answer. - An asamkhyeya is a number so great that divine or human calculators cannot comprehend it.437 


Thus: 


434 These five points are also found in the Vibhasa, k. 176, p.887a. — They also occur in a karika of the KoSa, IV, p. 222: 
sugoccakulapurnaksah puman jatismara 'vivrt, and repeated in Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590b. 

435 Cf Koa, IV,, p. 220: Bodhisattvo kuto? - Yavat laksanakarmakrd yathah. 

436 The career of the bodhisattva in all these sources is three asamkhyeyakalpas plus one hundred supplementary kalpas. 
- The Pali sources generally count four asamkhyeyas and a hundred thousand kalpas: Cariyapitaka, I, v. 1; Jataka, I, p. 2; 
Visuddhimagga, I, p. 302. - The Mahayana hesitates between three, seven and thirty-three asamkhyeyas, which it 
connects with the progress of the bodhisattva before and during his stay in the bhtimis: Madh. vrtti, p. 431; Samgraha, p. 
209-211; Siddhi, p. 731-733; Aloka, p. 988. 

437 For the method or methods of calculating the asamkhyeya, see the plentiful but confused notes of de La Vallée 
Poussin in Kosa, II, p. 188; IV, p. 224. Four ways of calculating are explained in the Mahavyutpatti; the first two (chap. 
246 and 247) are taken from the Buddhavatamsaka, T 278. k. 29, p. 586; T 279, k. 45, p. 237; and in Sanskrit in the 
edition of the Gandavytha of D. T. Suzuki, Kyoto, 1934, I, p. 133. - The third computation (Mahavyut., chap. 248) is 
taken from Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, p. 147-148). - The fourth (chap. 149) is taken from the Kosa, III, p. 190; it also 
occurs in Bu ston, I, p. 120-121. 

The numbers used in southern Buddhism have been studied by W. Kiefel, Kosmographie des Inder, p. 336. 

Below at k. 5, p. 94b-c, the Mpps will give an extract from the Acintyasiitra ( = Gandavytha) containing a long list of 


numbers increasing each time by one zero starting from ten. 
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[87a] 1+1 =2 


2x2 =4 

3x3 =9 

10x 10 = 100 

10 x 100 = 1,000 

10 x 1,000 = 10,000 

1,000 x 10,000 = 10,000,000 or one kofi 


10 million kotis = one nayuta 

10 million nayutas = one bimbara 
10 million bimbaras = one gata 
Beyond the gata is the asamkhyeya. 


This is how the asamkhyeya is calculated. When one has passed over the first asamkhyeya, one passes 
through the second; when one has passed through the second, one passes through the third. According to 
the rules of arithmetic (ganand), one counts from one to a hundred and when the hundred is finished, one 


returns to one. In the same way, after one asamkhyeya, the bodhisattva returns to one. 


During the first asamkhyeya, the bodhisattva does not know if he will become a Buddha or not. - During 
the second asamkhyeya, he knows that he will be Buddha but does not dare to proclaim: "I shall be 
Buddha." - During the third asamkhyeya, he knows confidently that he will be Buddha and he dares to 
proclaim fearlessly (bhaya): "Later I shall be Buddha."438 


For Buddha Sakyamuni, the first asamkhyeya goes from the ancient Buddha Sakyamuni to the Buddha La 
na che kit (Ratnasikhin).439 From that time on, the Bodhisattva was free of all female births. - The second 
asamkhyeya goes from the Buddha Ratnasikhin to the Buddha Jan tang (Dipamkara). That was when the 
Bodhisattva offered seven blue lotus blossoms (nilotpala) to the Buddha Dipamkara, laid out his garment 
of antelope skin (ajinavasa) and spread out his hair (kesa) to cover the mud (kardama). On that occasion, 


the Buddha Dipamkara made the prediction: "Later you will be Buddha under the name Sakyamuni."440 - 


438 Passage taken from the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 176, p. 886c. 

439 During the first asamkhyeya, Sakyamuni venerated 75,000 Buddhas; during the second, 76,000, during the third, 
77,000. The Buddhas venerated at the end of these three asamkyeyas were, respectively, Ratnasikhin, Dipamkara and 
Vipasyin. Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 178, p. 892c; Kosa, IV, p. 227; Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 391b. 

440 This legend is one of the oldest in Buddhism: A young student (brahmacarin) or novice (madnava) named Sumedha, 
Megha or Sumati, according to various sources, bought from a maiden five of the seven blue lotus flowers which she had. 
He threw them as an offering to the Buddha Dipamkara who was passing by, and the lotuses remained suspended in the 
air around the Buddha's head. Converted by this miracle, the young man then laid out on the muddy ground the antelope 


skin which served as his garment and spread out his long hair as a mat; prostrating thus, he pronounced the solemn vow 
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The third asamkhyeya goes from the Buddha Dipamkara to the Buddha Pi p'o che (Vipasyin). - After these 
three asamkhyeyakalpas, the Bodhisattva accomplishes the actions producing the thirty-two marks.441 


Question. - In what place are the actions producing the thirty-two marks accomplished? 


Answer. - In the realm of desire (K@madhdatu) and not in the form realm (rupadhatu) or in the formless 
realm (Grupyadhatu). Of the five destinies (gati) of the desire realm, they are accomplished in the human 
destiny (manusyagati). Of the four continents (caturdvipaka), they are accomplished in Jambudvipa. The 
Bodhisattva accomplished them as a male (pumdn) and not as a female. He accomplished them in the 
epoch in which the Buddhas appear, not in an epoch when there are no Buddhas. He accomplished them 
with the view of Buddhahood and not with any other goal.442 


Question. - Are the actions producing the thirty-two marks bodily actions (kayakarman), vocal actions 


(vakkarman) or mental actions (manaskarman)? 


that he would also become Buddha. Then Dipamkara predicted that he would one day become Buddha under the name 
Sakyamuni. 

This legend is attested by a large number of sources. Here are some of the main ones: 

Pali: Nidanakatha, p. 2-14 (tr. Rh. D., Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 3-31); Dhammapadattha, I, p. 83-84 (tr. Burlingame, 
Legends, I, p. 193-194); Buddhavamsa, p. 6-18 (tr. Law, p. 8-22); Suttanipata comm., I, p. 49. 

Sanskrit: Mahavastu, I, p. 232-243; Divyavadana, p. 246-252 (tr. H. Zimmer, Karman, ein buddhistischer Legendkranz, 
Miinchen, 1925, p.42-60). 

Tibetan: Mar me mdszad kyis lun bstan pa = Dipamkaravyakarana, Mdo XV, no. 8 Cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 258: OKC, 
no.855, p. 330. Translated in Feer, Extraits, p. 305-321. 

Chinese: The legend is found in the Agamas: Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 11, p. 597a-599c. It is also found in most of the 
Chinese biographies of Sakyamuni, e.g., Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 86), k. 8, p. 47c-48b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 
316-321). - A very detailed story in the Dharmagupta Vinaya, Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 31, p. 785a (summarized in 
Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 134). 

Iconography: Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 273-279; E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, Turfan, Leipzig, 
1925, pl. 52; Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, p|. 284; Ecke-Demiéville, Twin Pagodas 
of Zayton, Harvard, 1935, pl. 32, no. 2. 

The offering of the future Sakyamuni to the Buddha Dipamkara took place in Nagarahara, a city of the Lampaka, 
corresponding to the present Jelal-Abad. The place was visited by Fa hien (tr. Legge, p. 38) and by Hiuan tsang, T 2087, 
k. 2, p. 878c (tr. Beal, I, p. 92; Watters, I, p. 183). 

Naturally, there are some differences among the various versions of the legend. We will note only that the Pali sources 
ignore the meeting with the maiden, whereas the Mahavastu says nothing about the hair which the Bodhisattva stretched 
out on the mud. On the other hand, the two episodes are told in the Divyavadana which, having its exact parallel in the 
Chinese Ekottaragama, seems to be one of the oldest sources. 

441 The Bodhisattva accomplishes these actions in the course of the hundred cosmic ages that follow the three 
asamkhyeyas: Kosa, IV, p. 224; Samghabhdra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590c. But these hundred kalpas are often neglected and 
then it is said that the state of Buddhahood is attained at the end of three asamkhyeyas. 

442 same details in the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 887c; KoSa, IV, p.223-224; Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590c. 
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Answer. - They are mental actions and not bodily or vocal actions. Why? Because mental action alone is 
profitable.443 


Question. - Mental action (manaskarman) concerns the six consciousnesses (vijndna). Are the actions 
producing the thirty-two marks accomplished by the mental consciousness (manovijnana) or by the other 


five consciousnesses? 


Answer. - They are accomplished by the mental consciousness and not by the other five consciousnesses. 
Why? Because the five consciousnesses are incapable of discernment (vikalpa). This is why they are 


accomplished by the mental consciousness.444 


Question. - Which mark is set in place first? 


[87b] Answer. - According to some, it is the mark that consists of having the feet well set 
(supratisthitapada), because first it is necessary to be well established in order that the other marks be 
fixed. According to others, the mark fixed first is that which consists of having deeply set black eyes 
(abhinilanetra), for it is with an eye of this kind that the One with great loving-kindness (mahamaitra) 
looks upon beings. These two opinions, whatever may be said about them, are incorrect: When the causes 
and conditions (hetupratyaya) of the marks are gathered, there is a first realization [for all the marks 


together]; so how could the feet well planted be the first? 
Question. - Are the actions accomplished by one volition (cetand) or by several volitions? 


Answer. - Thirty-two different volitions accomplish the thirty-two marks by reason of one volition for each 


mark. But each mark taken separately, is adorned (alamkrta) with a hundred merits (punya).445 


Question. - What is the extent of each of these merits?446 


443 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 887b: What is the nature (svabhava) of the actions producing the marks? Are they 
actions of body, speech or mind? - They have the nature of these three actions, but mental action is the main one 
(adhipati). Some say that they are only mental actions and not bodily or vocal. Why? Because mental action is sharp 
(tiksna), whereas bodily and vocal actions are dull (mrdu). Do the actions that produce the marks belong to the sphere of 
the manas or to the five consciousnesses (vijfidna)? - They belong to the sphere of the manas and not to the five 
consciousnesses. Why? Because mental action is endowed with concept (vikalpa) and functions after examination 
(nirupand); on the contrary, the five consciousnesses are without concept and arise as a consequence of the manas- 
element (manodhatu). 

444 Of the six consciousnesses, the mental consciousness alone is endowed with the two special vikalpas called 
examination (niriijpana) and memory (anusmarana); the other five consciousnesses (the visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and tactile consciousnesses) lack them. In other words, the visual consciousness knows blue, but it does not 
know "It is blue". Only the mental consciousness is capable of this operation. Cf. Kosa, I, p. 60; Samgraha, p. 19. 

445 The Kosavyakhya (cited in Koga, IV, p. 226) and Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590c) count a hundred volitions 
and consequently a hundred merits for each mark to be realized. 

446 There are several opinions on the extent or measure of each merit of the Bodhisattva: here the Mpps will mention 
seven: the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 177, p.889c sq.) mentions eleven; the Kosa (IV, p. 227) mentions only three; 
Samghabhadra (T 1562, k. 44, p. 591a) limits it to five. 
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Answer. - According to some, each merit is equivalent to that which assures the cakravartin king power 


over the four continents (caturdvipaka). A hundred merits of this kind would realize one single mark. 


According to others, each merit is equivalent to that which gives Che t'i houan yin (Sakradevendra) 


mastery (vasita) over two classes of gods.447 


According to others, each merit is equivalent to that which gives the king of the Paranirmitavasavartin gods 


the power over the world of desire (kamadhatu).448 


According to others, each merit is equivalent to the merit that has as its fruit the enjoyment of all beings 


with the exception of the bodhisattva close to bodhi (samnikrstabodhisattva). 


According to others, each merit is equivalent to the collective merit of all the beings of earth and heaven at 
the end of a kalpa, merit which has as its retribution the formation of a trichiliomegachiliocosm 


(trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu). 


According to others, this merit is immeasurable (aprameya), incomparable (anupama) and unknowable 
(ajneya). It is equivalent to that which one person would gain by caring for and healing all the beings of a 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu in the case where these would all be blind (andha) and without eyes; or 
where they had all been poisoned and he took care of them and cured them; or where they were about to 
die and he was able to save them and deliver them; or where they had all lost their discipline (sila) and he 
was able to teach them and bring them back to pure discipline (visuddhisila) and right view. All of that 


would be equivalent to only one single merit [producing the marks]. 


According to yet others, this merit is immeasurable (aprameya) and incomparable (anupama). When the 
Bodhisattva has entered the third asamkhyeya, his mind (citta) and his volition (cetand) have a great 
activity; he accomplishes the actions producing the thirty-two marks. This is why his merits are immense 
and only the Buddha can know them. 


Question. - During how long a time does the Bodhisattva accomplish the [actions producing] the thirty-two 


marks? 


Answer. - During a hundred kalpas if he goes slowly, during ninety-one kalpas if he goes quickly. The 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni realized the thirty-two marks in ninety-one kalpas.449 


447 Sakra commands two lower classes of gods of kamadhatu: the Caturmaharajikas and the Trayastrimsas (cf. Beal, 
Catena, p. 93). 

448 The Paranirmitavasavartins are the higher gods of kamadhadtu; their leader, called Vasavartin in Digha, I, p. 210; 
Mahavastu, I, p. 263; IH, p. 360, is none other than Mara (see below, k. 10, p. 134c; Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 123; Huber, 
Sttralamkara, p. 110). 

449 Th these one hundred kalpas during which normally the Bodhisattva accomplished the actions producing the marks, 
Sakyamuni, thanks to his effort (virya), skipped over nine. Therefore his effort lasted only 91 kalpas instead of 100. Cf. 
Mahavastu, III, p. 249: viryakayena sampanno ... nava kalpani sthayesi virvena purusottamah. - Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, 
p. 890b; Kosa. IV, p. 225; Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 44, p. 591a; Fu ti king louen, T 1539, k. 7, p. 327a; Kouan fo san 
mei hai king, T 643, k. 7, p. 679b (tr. Przyluski, Le Nord-Puest de I'Inde, JA, 1914, p. 566). Also, as he himself said 
several times, his natural memory covered only these 91 kalpas: Samyutta, IV, p. 324; Digha, II, p. 2; Majjhima, I, p. 483; 
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Thus it is said in a satra:459 


"Once, in times gone by, there was a Buddha named Fou cha (Pusya)45 F at the same time there were two 
Bodhisattvas; the first named Sakyamuni and the second Maitreya. The Buddha Pusya wanted to see if the 
mind (citta) of the Bodhisattva [87c] Sakyamuni was pure or not. He examined it and saw that his mind 
was not pure but that the minds of his disciples were pure. As for the Bodhisattva Maitreya, his mind was 
pure but that the minds of his disciples were not pure. Then the Buddha Pusya said to himself: "It is easy to 
change quickly the mind of a single man, but it is difficult to change quickly the mind of a crowd." Having 
had this thought, wanting the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni to become Buddha quickly, the Buddha Pusya 
climbed the Himavat mountain (himavantam parvatam abhiruhya), found a rock cave filled with jewels 
(ratnaguham pravisya)*>2 and there entered into the concentration of fire (tejodhatum samapannah).4>3 
At the same time, the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni, who then was a heretical sage (¢ithikarsi), climbed the 
mountain gathering herbs. He saw the Buddha Pusya seated in the jewel-cave in the concentration of fire, 


emitting a great brilliance. At this sight, he experienced great joy (ananda); he had faith and paid homage. 


Divyavadana, p. 282. For more details, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, Les neuf Kalpa qu'a franchi Sakyamuni pour 
devancer Maitreya, TP, 1928, no. 1, p. 17-21. 
450 This story is told in the Avadanasataka, no. 97, II, p. 175-177 (tr. Feer, p. 412-414; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k.4, 
p. 670a (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 14); Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 299 (no, 97), k. 10, p. 253c-254a; P'1 p'o cha, T 
1545, k. 177, p. 890b; Kosa, IV, p. 229 and Kosavyakhya, p. 432; Chouen tcheng li louen of Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 
44, p. 591c; Fo ti king louen, T 1530, k. 7, p. 327a. Here are a few extracts from the Avadanasataka, II, p.175 sq.: 
Bhitapirvam bhiksavo ‘tite 'dhvani Pusyo nama samyaksambuddho loka udapddi... So ‘parena .... ekdya gdathaya 
Stutvan: 

na divi bhuvi va nasmimi like na vaisravandlaye.... 

purusavrsabha tvattulyo ‘nyo mahasramanah kutah // 
Atha Pusya samyakambuddhah .... sadat: Sadhu sadhu satpurusa 

anena balaviryena saannena dvijttama / 

nava kalpah paravrttah samstutyada tathatagatam. // 
451 The Buddha in question sometimes appears under the name of Pusya (Mahavastu, III, p. 240; Avadanasataka, T 190; 
T 200; Tibetan version of the Kosa where shar rgyal translates Pusya), sometimes under the name of Tisya (T 1530; T 
1562; Chinese translations of the Kosa by Paramartha and Hiuan tsang). Tisya is not, however, synonymous with Pusya. 
In the Mahavastu (III, p. 240-243), the Buddha Tisya appears 95 kalpas before Sakyamuni and makes the prediction to 
Pusya; the latter appears 92 kalpas before Sakyamuni and gives the prophecy to Vipasyin. These facts are more or less 
confirmed by T 190 (Beal, Romantic Legends, p. 14) where Tisya and Pusya precede Sakyamuni by 95 and 94 kalpas 
respectively. Tisya (variant Pusya) is also the name of a lunar mansion (Cancri). 
452 In most sources, the miracle took place in a jewel cave (ratnaguha); the Vibhasa specifies a cave of vaidirya. T 200 
locates the scene under a tree. 
453 T 1530 and T 1562 confirm this type of concentration adopted by Pusya. This tejodhdatusamadhi, concentration on 
the fire element, also called jyotisprabhasamadhi, concentration on the brilliance of fire, consists of considering the 
element fire and, by the power of this examination, making one's body incandescent and emitting flames and smoke. It is 
often followed by nirvana. Cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 556; Divyavadana, p. 186; Udana, 9, p. 93; Przyluski, Asoka, p. 26; 
Concile, p. 10, 31, 66, 116 (the nirvana of Gavampati). 
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Standing erect on one leg, his palms joined towards the Buddha, he considered him attentively. Without 


blinking his eyes, for seven days and seven nights he praised the Buddha with one single stanza: 
Either in heaven or on earth, there is no equal to the Buddha. 
In the universes of the ten directions, there is no-one comparable to him. 
If one considers all the beings in the universe, 
No-one is like the Buddha. 


For seven days and seven nights, he contemplated the Buddha thus without blinking his eyes. This is how 
he freed (pratyuddavartate) nine kalpas and _ reached supreme perfect enlightenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhi) in ninety-one kalpas.454 


Question. - The Bodhisattva Sakyamuni, intelligent (medhdvin) and well-learned, was capable of 
composing all sorts of marvelous stanzas. Why then does he praise the Buddha with one single stanza for 


seven days and seven nights? 


Answer. - The Bodhisattva Sakyamuni valued his mental intentions and valued the fact of not chattering. If 
he had praised the Buddha with still more stanzas, his mind would now and then have been distracted 


(viksiptacitta). This is why he praised the Buddha with the same stanza for seven days and seven nights, 


Question. - Why was the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni's mind impure whereas that of his disciples was pure? 


Why was the mind of the Bodhisattva Maitreya impure whereas that of his disciples was pure? 


Answer. - The Bodhisattva Sakyamuni was totally preoccupied with the good of beings (sattvahita) and 
but little with himself, whereas the Bodhisattva Maitreya preoccupied himself much with his own person 


and little with other beings. 


454 The various versions of this legend agree in essence and often in detail. They all intend to explain how the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni, by praising the Buddha Pusya with a stanza repeated for seven days and seven nights, succeeded 
in outstripping his colleague, the Bodhisattva Maitreya; the merit that he acquired by praising the Buddha freed him of 
nine cosmic periods and he reached Buddhahood in ninety-one periods instead of one hundred. 

One source, however, tells the facts in another way and, as a consequence, has a different import: this is the Siuan tsi po 
yuan king (T 200, k. 10, p. 253c-254a, the Chinese counterpart of the Sanskrit Avadanasataka). There is no question of 
any kind of emulation between Sakyamuni and Maitreya. Both address their praise to the Buddha together. Here is the 
translation of this passage: 

"Once, innumerable generations ago, in the land of Po /o nai (Varanasi), a Buddha appeared in the world: he was called 
Pusya. He was seated under a tree crosslegged. I (Sakyamuni) and Maitreya were two bodhisattvas. We went to this 
Buddha, made all kinds of offerings (ndndapija) and, standing on one leg for seven days, we praised him with this stanza: 
"Either in heaven or on earth, nobody is like the Buddha. In the universes of the ten directions, nobody is comparable to 
him. If one considers everything in the universe, nothing is like the Buddha." 

The Mpps is referring probably to this latter source; attaching it below (p. 92c) to refute the Abhidharma doctrines 
explained here, it will make the following comment: "You believe that only the Buddha Sakyamuni saw the Buddha 
Pusya in his jewel cave and praised him with one single stanza during seven days and seven nights. The Avadanasataka is 


the only one not to speak of it. If you do not know it, that is not a good enough reason." 
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During the ninety-one kalpas from the Buddha Pi p'o che (Vipasyin) to the Buddha Kia ché (Kasyapa), the 
Bodhisattva [Sakyamuni] accomplished the actions producing the thirty-two marks and, when he had 


accumulated (upacita) them, his six virtues (paramita) were perfected (paripurna). 


3. The six virtues 


What are the six virtues (paramita)? The virtues of generosity (dana), discipline (sila), patience (ksanti), 


exertion (virya), meditation (dhyana) and wisdom (prajna). 
Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill (paripiparti) the virtue of generosity? 


Answer. - He gives everything unrestrictedly, and when he has given even his body, his heart feels no 


regret, for example, king Che p'i (Sibi) who gave his body to the pigeon (kapota).455 


455 The ‘gift of the flesh' for the ransoming of a pigeon [along with the 'gift of the eyes' and the 'gift of the flesh to 
receive a teaching'] is one of the deeds of the famous king Sibi. 

Sanskrit sources: It has been wrongly claimed that we have no Indian Buddhist version of this ransoming of the pigeon. 
The Kalpanamanditika, p. 181, contains fragments, unfortunately very mutilated, of this episode. - The Avadanakalpalata, 
IL, v. 109 (vol. I, p. 49) alludes to the gift of the eyes, but also to the ransom of the pigeon: sivijanmani candhaya 
dattam... kapotah syenakad. Its chap. LV (vol IL, p. 119-135) tells how king Sarvamdada (Sibi's surname’), at the price of 
his flesh bought a pigeon claimed by Indra who was disguised as a hunter. - Finally, the Lankavatara, p. 251, contains a 
faithful summary of the episode in its traditional form: Indrendpi ca devadhiptyam..... duhkena mahatalambhitah. "Even 
Indra, who has acquired sovereignty over all the gods, had to take the form of a vulture because of his evil habit of eating 
meat in his past existences. Pursued by this vulture, Visvakarman, who had assumed the form of a pigeon, got up onto the 
scales. In order [to save him], king Sibi, who had compassion for the innocent, had to suffer great sorrow." 

[Note: Chavannes (Contes, IV, p. 85), in error, attaches the Jataka no. 2 and the Pali Jataka no. 499 to 'the gift of the 
flesh’. These texts deal only with 'the gift of the eyes.' 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou king, T 152 (no. 2), k. 1, p. 1b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 7-11); P'ou sa pen hing king, T 
155, k. 3, p. 119a24-25; Pen cheng man louen, T 160 (no. 2), k. 1, p. 333b-334a; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 
64), k. 12, p. 321-323 (tr. Huber, Sitralamkara, p. 330-341); Hien yu king, T 202, K. 1, P. 351c (cf. Schmidt, Der Weise 
und der Thor, p. 16-20); Tchong king, T 208 (no. 2), k. 1, p. 531c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 70-72); King liu yi siang, 
T 2121, k. 25, p. 137c-138a. 

Brahmanical sources: S. Lévi, in JA, 2908, p. 246 refers to the Mahabharata, III, 139-131; III, 195; XIII, 32 (where the 
hero is Vrsadarbha); Kathasaritsagara, I, 7: Brhatkathamafyart, I, 3, v. 81. 

Jain sources: Karunavajrayudha, where the name of the hero is Vajrayudha (cf. Winternitz, Literature, II, p. 548. 

The stiipa of 'the gift of the flesh’, situated near the village of Girarai on the boundary between the district of Peshawar 
and Bouner, was visited by Fa hien T 2085, k. 5, p. 1021c15 (tr. Chavannes, BEFEO, III, p. 427) and by Hiuan tsang, T 
2087, k. 3, p. 883a14-18 (tr. Beal, I, p. 125; Watters, I, p. 234). 

Iconography: Gandhara (L. D. Barnett, Antiquities of India, London, 1913, pl XXII); Mathura (Vogel, Mathura, pl. XXc); 
Amaravati (A. Foucher, Les sculptures d'Amaravati, RAA, V, 1928, p. 15, pl VIII, fig 1); Nagarjunikonda (J. Ph. Vogel, 
Excavations at Nagarjunikonda, An. Bibl., V, 1930 and pl. IIb); Central Asia (Griinwedel, Buddh. Kultstdtten, fig, 130 
and 251); Barabudur (Foucher, Beginnings of b. Art, pl. XXXVI, 2). 
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[88a] In one of his previous lives, the Buddha Sakyamuni was a king named Sibi; this king was reverent 
(namas), had received refuge (sarana) and was very energetic (viryavat) and full of loving-kindness 


(maitri) and compassion (Aarunda); he considered all beings with the love of a mother for her child. 


At that time there was no Buddha. The life of Che t'i houan yin (Sakradevendra) was exhausted and about 
to end. Sakra said to himself: "Where is there an omniscient Buddha? I have some problems in various 
subjects and I have not been able to cut through my doubts (samsaya)." He knew there was no Buddha and, 
returning to the heavens, he sat down sadly. A skillful magician (daksa nirmatr)4> 6, the god Pi cheou kie 
mo (Visvakarman) asked him: "Devendra, why are you so sad?" Sakra answered: "I was looking for 
someone who is omniscient and I have been unable to find him. That is why I am sad." ViSvakarman said 
to him: “There is a great bodhisattva endowed with generosity (dana), discipline (sila) meditation (dhyana) 


and wisdom (prajiia). Before long, he will be Buddha." Sakra replied with this stanza: 
Bodhisattvas who produce the Great Mind, 
Eggs of fish and flowers of the mango tree: 
These three things are rather common, 
But it is rare that they bear fruit. 


Vigvakarman replied: "This king Sibi of the Yeou che na clan is disciplined, very kind, very 
compassionate, meditative and wise; before long he will be Buddha." Sakradevendra then said to 
Visvakarman: "Let us go to examine him to see if he possesses the marks (/aksana) of a bodhisattva. You 
will change yourself into a pigeon (Aapota) and I will be a falcon (syena). You will pretend to be afraid and 
will take refuge in the king's armpit; I will chase you." Visvakarman answered: "Why torment the great 


Bodhisattva in this way?" Sakradevendra replied with this stanza: 
I no longer have any bad intentions. 
In the same way that real gold must be tested, 
It is necessary to test this bodhisattva in this way 
And find out if his resolve is strong. 


When Sakra had spoken this stanza, ViSvakarman changed himself into a pigeon with red eyes and red 
feet, while Sakradevendra changed himself into a falcon. The falcon pursued the pigeon swiftly; the latter 


flew directly to take refuge in the king's armpit: trembling with fear, with troubled eyes, it uttered moans. 
Then a numerous crowd 
Declared at this sight: 
‘This king is very kind 


All beings trust him. 


456 Monier-Williams: nirmatr, ‘creator, artist. 
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This pigeon, this little bird, 

Has taken refuge in him as in its nest. 
That is the mark of a bodhisattva. 

He will be Buddha before long.’ 


Then the falcon, perched on a nearby tree, said to king Sibi: "Give me my pigeon." [88b] The king 
answered: "It is I who took it first, it is not yours. Since I have produced the Great Mind, I welcome all 
beings (sattva) and I wish to save all beings." The falcon said: "O king, you want to save all beings; am I 
not part of them? Why should I be the only one not to enjoy your compassion? Would you deprive me of 


my daily food?" The king replied: "What do you eat? 


I have made the vow to protect every being that takes refuge in me. What food do you need? I will give it 
to you." The falcon answered: "I need fresh meat." The king began to think: "That is difficult to find 
without killing animals. Must I then kill something to give it to him?" Reflecting thus, his decision 


remained firm and he spoke this stanza: 
The flesh of my own body 
Subject to old age, sickness and death, 
Will start to rot before long. 
I will give it to him. 


Having had this thought, he called a servant to bring a knife, cut the flesh of his thigh and gave it to the 
falcon. The falcon said to the king: "O king, you are giving me fresh meat, but in all fairness, you should 
give me a weight of flesh equal to the weight of the pigeon. Make no mistake!" The king said: "I will use 
my scales (tula)." He placed [the piece] of flesh on one side and the pigeon on the other, but the pigeon 
was heavier than the flesh of the king. Then he ordered the servant to cut his other thigh, but that too was 
still too light. In turn he cut his two feet, his rump, his two breasts, his neck and his back. He sacrificed his 
whole body, but the pigeon was still heavier than the flesh of the king. Then his ministers and his family 
put up a curtain (vitana) and sent away those who were present, because the king could not be seen in that 
state. But king Sibi said to them: "Do not send the people away, let them come in and watch", and he added 


these stanzas: 
May the gods, men and asuras 
Come and contemplate me. 
A great mind, an extreme resolve is necessary 
To attain Buddhahood. 
Whoever is seeking Buddhahood 
Must bear great suffering. 


If one cannot maintain one's resolution 
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One should give up the vow [of bodhi]. 


Then the Bodhisattva, with bloody hands, took the scales and wanted to climb up on them: he maintained 
his resolve to balance the weight of the pigeon with his whole body. The falcon said to him: "Great king, 
that is very difficult. Why are you doing that? Rather give me the pigeon." The king answered: "The 
pigeon has taken refuge in me, I will never give it to you. If I sacrifice my whole body, it is not to gain 
treasure or out of concer. At the price of my body, I want to attain Buddhahood." With his hands, he took 
the scales, but as his flesh was exhausted and his muscles torn, he could not make his way there and, trying 
to climb up [onto the scales], [88c] he fell down. Reprimanding his own heart, he said: " You must be 
strong and not anxious. All beings are plunged into an ocean of suffering. You yourself have sworn to save 
them all. Why be discouraged? The pain [that you are suffering] is small; the sufferings of hell (naraka) 
are great. If they are compared, yours do not make up a sixteenth part. If I who am wise, full of energy, 
disciplined and meditative, if I suffer such pain, what about people without wisdom who are plunged into 
hell?" Then the Bodhisattva, resolutely trying to climb up, took the scales and gave the order to his servant 


to help him. At that moment, his resolve was strong and he regretted nothing. 


The devas, nagas, asuras, pisacas, manusyas praised him greatly. They said: "To act in this way for a little 
pigeon is extraordinary (adbhuta)." Then the great earth (prthivi) trembled six times, the great sea 
(samudra) swelled its waves (taranga), the dead trees began to blossom, the gods caused a perfumed rain 
to fall and threw flowers. The goddesses sang his praises: "He will surely become Buddha." Then the 
devarsi came from the four directions [to praise him], saying: "This is a true Bodhisattva who will soon 
become Buddha." 


The falcon said to the pigeon: "The test is finished; he has not spared his own life. He is a true 
Bodhisattva" and added this stanza: 


In the garden of compassion, 
He has planted the tree of omniscience. 
We must pay homage to him; 
He should not be caused any more pain. 


Then Vigvakarman said to Sakradevendra: "Devendra, you who possess miraculous power, you should 
make this king whole in body again." Sakradevendra replied: "It need not be me. The king himself is going 
to swear that his great heart was joyful [when] he sacrificed his life and gave it so that all beings could seek 
Buddhahood." 


Sakra then said to the king: "When you cut off your flesh and you were suffering so cruelly, did you feel 
any regret?" The king answered: "My heart was joyful (dnanda). I felt no irritation or regret." Sakra said to 
him: "Who could believe that you did not feel anger or irritation?" Then the Bodhisattva made this vow: 
"When I cut my flesh and when my blood flowed, I felt neither anger nor irritation. I was resolved 
(ekacitta) and without regret, for I was heading to Buddhahood. If I am speaking the truth, may my body 


become as it was before." Hardly had he pronounced these words than his body became as it was before. 
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At this sight, men and gods became very joyful and cried out at this miracle: "This great Bodhisattva will 
surely become Buddha. We must honor him whole-heartedly and wish that he will become Buddha soon. 


He will protect us." Then Sakradevendra and Visvakarman returned to the heavens. 
It is by acts of this kind that the Bodhisattva fulfills the virtue of generosity. 
Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill the virtue of discipline (silaparamita)? 


Answer. - By not sparing his life when it is a question of keeping the pure precepts (visuddhasila). Thus 
king Siu t'o siu mo (Sutasoma), for the sake of the great king Kie [89a] mo cha po t'o (Kalmasapada) went 
so far as to offer his life, but did not violate the precepts.45 ? 


There was once a king called Sutosoma,4>8 full of energy (viryavat), observer of the precepts (siladhara) 
and always faithful to his given word (satyvavadin). One morning he mounted his chariot with his 
courtesans (ganika) and entered a garden (4rmama) to walk about. When he left the gates of the city, a 
certain brahmin who had come to beg said to the king: "The king is very powerful (mahaprabhava) and I 
am a poor man (daridra). May he have pity on me and give me something." The king replied: "I agree. I 
value the teachings of saints (tathagata) such as yourself; we will make mutual gifts to one another." 


Having made this promise, the king entered his garden where he bathed and disported himself. 


Then a two-winged king named 'Gazelle's Foot' (Kalmasapada)*> 9 came swiftly and, from the midst of his 


courtesans, seized the king and flew away with him: one would have said it was the golden-winged bird 


457 & well-known Jataka where Sutosoma is none other than the Buddha, whereeas Kalmasapada is Angulimala: 

Pali sources: Mahasutasomajataka, Jataka no. 537 (V, p. 456-511); Cariyapitaka, III, 12, p. 100-101 (tr. Law, p. 124-125). 
Sanskrit sources: Jatakamala, no. 31, p. 207-224 (tr. Speyer, p. 291-313); Bhadrakalpacadana, chap. 34 (tr. S. Oldenburg, 
On the Buddhist Jatakas, JRAS, 1893, p. 331-334); Lankaavatara, p. 250-251, contains a summary: Bhiitapirvam atite 
‘dhvani rajabhiit ... Gsaditavan mamsahetoh. 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 41), k. 4, p. 22b-24b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 143-154; Hien yu king, 
T 202 (no. 52), k. 11, p. 425-427 (cf. Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, p. 300-326); Kieou tsa p'i yu king, T 206 (no. 
40), k. 2, p. 517 a-c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 405-406); Jen wang pan jo po lo mi king, T 245, k. 2, p. 830; Chinese 
versions of the Lankavatara (T 670, k. 4, p. 513c; T 671, k. 8, p. 563a; T 672, k. 6, p. 623c); King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 
25, p. 139a-b. 

Iconography: Enamelled brick at Pagan (Griinwedel, Buddhistische Studien, fig. 39); frieze at Aurangabad (A. Foucher, 
Une représentation du Sutosoma-jataka sur une frise d'Aurangabad, ML, I, 261-271 and pl. XXI-XXII); Ajanta (JA, 
Apr.-June, 1921, p. 213). 

Study: R. Watanabe, The Story of Kalmasapada, JPTS, 1909, p. 236-310. 

458 The Bodhisattva, called Sutosoma in most of the sources, is called P’ou ming (Samantaprabhasa) in T 152 (p. 22b) 
and T 245 (p. 830a). Sutosoma belonged to a well-known family of the Kauravas (Jataka, V, p. 457, Jatakamala, p. 207) 
and resided at Indapatta (Jataka, V, p. 457) a city located on the present site of Delhi. 

459 The anthropophagous Kalmasapada does not have a well-defined identity. In T 152, p. 22c, it is a king named A k'iun 
(170 and 5; 123 and 7). - In the Pali Jataka, it is Brahmadatta, king of Varanasi (Benares). - In T 245, p. 830a, it is a 
young prince, son of the king of T'ien lo (Devala?) - In T 202, p. 425a, it is the son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares and a 
lioness. - In the Sanskrit sources (Jatakamala, p. 209, Bhadrakalpavadana, chap. 34; Lankavatara, p. 250), he appears as 


the son of a king and a lioness and, as his father was called Sudasa, he was named Saudasa or Simhasaudasa. - He is more 
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(garuda) seizing a serpent (naga) in mid-ocean. The women lamented and wept; in the garden, in the city, 


within and without, there was turmoil and consternation. 


Kalmasapada, carrying the king, traveled through space (Gkasa) and came to his home where he set 
Sutasoma down amidst the ninety-nine kings [whom he had already captured].460 King Sutosoma began to 
weep. Kalmasapada said to him: "Great ksatriya king, why are you crying like a baby? Every man must 
die; everything composite must decay." King Sutosoma replied: "I am not afraid of death, but I am afraid 
of not fulfilling my promises. From the time that I was born, I have never lied (mrsavada). This morning, 
as I was leaving the gates, a certain brahmin came to me to ask for alms and I promised to return to give 
him charity. I do not doubt impermanence (anityata), but if I disappoint this [brahmin] in his expectation, I 
am committing a sin (@patti) of deception. That is why I am weeping." Kalmasapada said to him: "Your 
wish will be satisfied. Since you are afraid to break your promise, I allow you to return [home]; you have 
seven days in which to give alms to the brahmin; after that time, you will return here. If you have not come 


back in that time, by the power of my wings, I will easily bring you back." 


King Sutosama was able to return to his native land and give alms to the brahmin as he wished. He set the 
crown prince (Aumara) on the throne. Calling his people together, he excused himself in these words: "I 
know that I have not settled everything; my governing was not [always] according to the Dharma. I 
recognize your loyalty. If I am not dead by tomorrow, I shall return directly." Throughout the whole 
country, his people and his family struck their foreheads to the ground trying to keep him, saying: "We 
want the king to mind his country and to continue his kind protection. He should not worry about 
Kalmasapada, king of the raksasas. We will build an iron castle (ayogrha) surrounded by choice soldiers. 
No matter how powerful Kalmasapada is, we are not afraid of him." But Sutosoma, who disagreed, spoke 


this stanza: 
Faithfulness to one's word (satyavdada) is the foremost of the commandments; 
The man of his word ascends the stairway to heaven. 
The man of his word, no matter how small, is great; 


The liar goes to hell. 


familiar under the name of Kalmasapada, which certain Chinese sources translate as Po tsou (187 and 6; 157), Pan tsou 
(96 and 6; 157), 1.e., 'Speckled Foot! (cf. T 202, p. 425b; T 245, p. 830a); according to the Hien yu king (T 202, p. 425b), 
this surname was given to him because, bom of a lioness, he had feet marked with spots like a lion's fur. In his 
Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 483, Buddhaghosa proposes another explanation: When the anthropophagous king, banished by 
his subjects, took flight, an acacia spine pierced his foot, and this wound left a scar like a speckled piece of wood (tassa 
kira pade ... hutva rihi). 

The village where this man-eater was tamed was called Kalmasadamya (in Pali, Kammasadamma). It is situated in the 
land of the Kurus, and the Buddha preached several important stitras there. Cf. Digha, I, p. 55, 290; Majjhima, I, p. 55; 
Il, p. 26; Samyutta, II, p. 92; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 10, p. 60a29; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 24, p. 578b; Divyavadana, p. 
515, 516. 

460 In T 202 (p. 426a) and T 243 (p. 830b), it was 999 kings whom Kalmasapada had captured. 
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I wish to keep my promise today. 
Rather lose one's life than break it. 
[89b] My heart feels no regret. 


Having reflected in this way, the king departed and returned to Kalmasapada who, seeing him from afar, 
rejoiced and said to him: "You are a man of your word who does not break his promises. Every man seeks 
to save his own life. You had the chance to escape from death, but you came back to fulfill your promise. 


You are a great man (mahdpurusa)." 


Then Sutosoma praised faithfulness to one's word: "The one who keeps his word is a man; he who breaks it 
is not a man." He praised truth (satyavada) in every way and disparaged falsehood (mrsdavada). Listening 
to him, Kalmasapada developed pure faith (sraddhdavisuddhi) and said to king Sutosoma: "You have 
spoken well; in return I will release you; you are free. I grant you also the ninety-nine kings, [your co- 
prisoners]. May they return, each as he will, to their own countries." When he had spoken thus, the 


hundred kings returned [to their homes]. 
It is in Jatakas such as this that the Bodhisattva fulfills the virtue of discipline. 
Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill the virtue of patience (ksantiparamita)? 


Answer. - When people come to insult him, strike him, beat him, slash him, tear off his skin, cut him to 
pieces and take his life, his mind feels no hatred (dvesa). Thus, when king Kia /i (Kali) cut off his hands 
(hasta), feet (pada), ears (karna) and nose (nasa), the bhiksu Tchan (Ksanti) kept a strong mind 
(drdhacitta) without emotion (acala).46! 


461 The Mpps tells the story of the bhiksu Ksanti in the following way: In a great forest, Ksantirsi was cultivating 
patience (ksanti) and practicing loving-kindness (maitri). One day, king Kali along with his courtesans entered the forest 
to walk about and disport himself. Having finished his meal, the king stopped to sleep a little. The courtesans, walking 
about in the blossoming forest, saw the rsi, paid their respects to him (vandana) and sat down at his side. Then the rsi 
praised patience and loving-kindness; his words were so fine that the women could not get enough of listening to him and 
stayed with him for a long time. King Kali woke up and, not seeing is courtesans, seized his sword (asipatta) and 
followed their footsteps. When he found them around the rsi, his lustful jealousy overflowed; with furious eyes, 
brandishing his sword, he asked the rsi: "What are you doing there"? The rsi replied: "I am here to practice patience and 
cultivate loving-kindness." The king said: "I am going to put you to the test. With my sword, I will cut off your ears 
(karna), your nose (nasa) and your hands (hasta) and feet (pada). If you do not get angry, I will know that you are 
cultivating patience." The rsi answered: "Do as you wish." Then the king drew his sword and cut off his ears, his nose, 
then his hands and feet and asked him: "Is your mind disturbed?" The rsi answered: "I cultivate patience and loving- 
kindness; my mind is not disturbed." The king said: “There lies your body without any strength; you say that you are not 
disturbed, but who would believe you?" Then the rsi made this oath: "If I am truly cultivating loving-kindness and 
patience, may my blood (sonita) become milk (ksira)." At once his blood changed into milk; the king, astounded, 
departed with his courtesans. But then, in the forest, a naga-king (nd@gardja), taking the side of the rsi, caused lightning 
and thunder and the king, struck by lightning, perished and did not return to his palace. 

This anecdote is often told to illustrate the patience of the Bodhisattva (represented here by the bhiksu Ksanti) and the 


wickedness of Devadatta (here, the evil king). 
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Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill the virtue of exertion (viryaparamita)? 


Answer. - When he possesses great exertion of mind. Thus the bodhisattva Ta che (Mahatyagavat), putting 


his life at the disposal of all [his friends], swore to empty the water of the ocean until it was completely 


Pali sources: Khantivadajataka, no. 313 (IH, p. 39-43); Jataka, I, p. 45; III, p. 178; VI, p. 257; Dhammapaddattha, I, p. 
149 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 241); Khuddakapatha Comm., p. 149; Buddhavamsa Comm., p. 51; Visuddhimagga, I, 
p. 302. 

Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, III, p. 357-361; Jatakamala (no. 28), p. 181-192 (tr. Speyer, p. 153-168); Avadanakalpalata 
(no. 38), I, p. 932-941; Vajracchedika, v. 14, p. 31; KoSa, IV, p. 229. 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 44), k. 5, p. 25 (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 161-154; Seng k’ie lo tch'a so 
tsi king, T 194, k. 1, p. 119a; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 63). k. 11, p. 320a; T 201 (no. 65), k. 12, p. 325c (tr. 
Huber, Sutralamkara, p. 325, 352); Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 12), k. 2, p. 359c-360b (cf. Schmidt, Der Weise und der 
Thor, p. 60-63); Kin kang pan jo po lo mi king, Y 235, p. 750b; Ta pan nie p'an king, T 374, k. 31, p. 551la-b, Ta fang 
teng ta tsi king, T 397, k. 50, p. 330b; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 5, p. 119b; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 3, p. 
882b (tr. Beal, I, p. 121; Watters, I, p. 227); King liu siang, T 2121, k. 8, p. 40b-c. 

Khotanese sources: Translation of the Vajracchedika, Hoernle, Remains, p. 282. 

Iconography: Sarnath: AR Arch. Surv. 1907-1908; Central Asia: Le Coq-Waldscmidt, Spdtantike, VI, 11-12; Formosa: 
Ecke-Demiéville, Twin Pagodas of Zayton, pl. 41 above. 

In Ltiders, Bharhut und die buddh. Literatur, p. 119-121, there is a comparison between the Pali text of the Jataka and the 
Sanskrit text of the Mahavastu. 

The sources enumerated here differ in details. The Bodhisattva tortured by the king is called Ksdantivadin (in the 
Mahavastu, Ksdntivada), Ksantirsi or Ksanti. He was born, under the name of Kundaka, into a rich family from K4si or 
Benares (Pali Jataka) or into a brahmin family in the city of Fou tan na (Piitana) in southern India (T 374, p. 551a). The 
Mahavastu, II, p. 357, has him coming miraculously from Uttarakuru into the garden (udydana) of king Kalabha of 
Benares in the Kasi region (Ksdntivado rsi Uttarakurudvipato rddhiye agatva tahim udyanabhiimiyam Gsati); but it is 
possible that udydana, 'garden' should be corrected to Uddiyana, four or five /i east of Moung kie li (Mangalapura or 
Manglaor (Si yu ki, k. 3, p. 882b). - The cruel king who tortured Ksanti is usually called Kali. The reading Kalingaraja 
found in the Vajracchedika in Sanskrit is a faulty correction that the Chinese translators have not accepted. Apart from 
Kali, the reading Kalabu is also found (Pali sources, T 194, p. 119a; T 374, p. 551a) and Kalabha (Mahavastu). This king 
reigned in Benares in the Kasi region (Varanastlye, Kasijanapade). According to some sources, he himself tortured Ksanti; 
according to others (especially all the Pali sources), he was mutilated by his servants. The sage had excited the anger of 
the king by preaching the Dharma to his women or also, according to T 152, p. 25, and T 194, p. 119a, by refusing to 
show him the direction taken by a deer. In the Mahavastu, as soon as they were cut off, the limbs secreted milk. The Pali 
Jataka and the Jatakamala state that Ksanti died of his wounds and went to heaven (samadhiriudha divam); as for Kali, the 


earth swallowed him up and he fell into Avici hell. 
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dry, and his resolve was firm.462 Here again, the Bodhisattva praised the Buddha Pusya for seven days 
and seven nights standing on one leg without blinking his eyes. 463 


Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill the virtue of meditation (dhyanaparamita)? 


Answer. - When he obtains mastery (vasita) over all the dhyanas of the heretics (tirthika). Thus king 
Chang cho li (Saikhacarya), seated in meditation, had no in- (ana) or out- (apana) breath. A bird came and 
laid her eggs in his top-knot which was in the form of a conch (sankhasikha); the bodhisattva remained 


motionless (acala) until the fledglings flew away.464 
Question. - How does the Bodhisattva fulfill the virtue of wisdom (prajnaparamita)? 


Answer. - When his great mind reflects (manasikaroti) and analyses (vibhanakti). Thus the brahmin K‘iu 
p'in t'o (Govinda), the great minister (mahamdatya), divided the great earth (mahaprthivi) of Jambudvipa 
into seven parts; he also divided into seven parts a determined number of large and small cities (nagara), 


of villages (nigama) and hamlets (antarapana).4©5 Such is the virtue of wisdom. 


462 The story of Mahatyagavat will be told at length at k. 12, p. 151-152. It is also found in the Mahavastu, II, p. 89-91; 
Lieou tou tsi king, T 142 (no, 9), k. 1, p. 4a-Sa (tr. Chavannes, Contes, p. 89-91); Hien yu king, T 202, (no, 40), k. 8, p. 
404b-409c (cf. Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, p. 227-252); King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 9, p. 47b-48a. The theme of 
the man who tried to empty the water of the ocean is met again in an anecdote of the Mahasamghika Vinaya, translated 
by Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 308-312, and in the Cheng king, T 154 (no. 8), k. 1, p. 75b-76a). 

463 See above. 

464 The Mpps, k. 17, p. 188a-b, tells this anecdote as follows: Sakyamuni at one time was a rsi named Chang ché li 
(Sankhacarya) with a top-knot in the shape of a conch (Sankhasikha). He always practiced the fourth dhyana, interrupting 
his breath (@ndpana); seated under a tree, he remained immobile. A bird, seeing him in this posture, mistook him for a 
piece of wood and laid her eggs (anda) in his top-knot (sikha). When the Bodhisattva came out of the dhyana and noticed 
that he had the bird's eggs on his head, he said to himself: "If I move, the mother will certainly not come back, and if she 
does not come, the eggs will spoil." Therefore he re-entered dhyana and stayed there until the little birds flew away. 

The case of ankhacarya is not exceptional: "We know that the yogin in the old legends remained immobile on one leg: 
the birds made their nests in their hair" (Lav., Dogme et Philosophie, p. 183). The King liu yi siang (Chavannes, Contes, 
Il, p. 237-238) tells of a brahmin in contemplation for three hundred years on whose body there grew a tree. 

King Sankha is well-known in Buddhist legend. He appears in the Gayasirsasiitra, T 464, p. 481c1, and he is known for 
his quarrels with his brother Likhita (cf. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 120, 132). 

465 Extract of a passage from the Mahagovindiyasiitra which was summarized by Senart in the following way: "Once 
there reigned the king Disampati. He had as purohita and counsellor the brahmin Govinda. When the latter died, he 
followed the advice of his son, prince Renu, and replaced Govinda by Govinda's son, Jyotipala, who was called 
Mahagovinda. The six ksatriya royal electors (rajakartarah), on the death of Disampati, assured his succession to Renu 
by promising to distribute the kingdom amongst the seven of them. When the time came, it was Mahagovinda who took 
charge of this division of the land, assigning to each his capital; he remained in charge of all their affairs; at the same time 
he taught seven thousand brahmins and seven hundred sndtakas." 

The stitra of Mahagovinda is in the Digha, II, p. 220-252 (tr. Rh. D., Dialogues, II, p. 259-281; Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 3), 
k. 5, p. 30b-34b; Ta kien kou p'o lo men yuan k'i king, T 8, vo, I, p. 207-213. 
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This is how the Bodhisattva fulfills the six virtues. 


4. Sojourn in the Tusita heaven. 


The Buddha became a disciple under the Buddha Kasyapa, observed the pure precepts 
(visuddasiksapada),4©6 practiced the qualities (guna) and was reborn in the heaven of the Teou chouai 
(Tusita). 


Question. - Why was the Bodhisattva born in the Tusita heaven and not above or below it? Possessing 


great power (prabhava), he could have been reborn wherever he wished. 


Answer. - 1. According to some, by virtue of the retribution of actions (karmavipakahetoh), he had to be 


reborn in that place. 


2. Furthermore, at a level (bhiimi) lower than that, the fetters (samyojana) are too [89c] heavy; in a higher 
level, they are too light. In the heaven of the Tusitas, the fetters are neither too heavy nor too light, for 


there, wisdom (prajnia) is safe (vogaksema). 


3. Futhermore, the Bodhisattva does not want to miss the time when he is to become Buddha 
(buddhapradurbhavakala). If he were born in a lower level where the lifespan (@yus) is short (hrasva), his 
life would be over before the time of his coming as Buddha; if he were born in a higher level where the 
lifespan is long (dirgha), his life would be prolonged beyond the time of his becoming Buddha. But among 
the Tusita gods, the span of life coincides with the period when Buddhas appear.467 


4. Finally, the Buddha always dwells in a middling destiny (madhyagati). Now the Tusita gods are placed 
in the middle of the gods [of kamadhatu] augmented by the Brahmakayikas: they surpass three classes of 
gods, the Caturmaharajakayikas, [the Trayastrimsas and the Yamas] and are below the other three classes, 


the Nirmanaratis, the Paranirmitavasavartins and the Brahmakayikas. Having come from the Tusitas, the 


T. W. Rhys-Davids, Dialogues, II, p. 270, gives a list of the cities and the tribes that befell to the share of each of the 
seven kings; this may be found in Digha, I, p. 235-236; Mahavastu, II, p. 208; Tch'ang a han, T 1, p. 33a: 


City Tribe King 
1. Dantapura Kalinga Sattabhu 
2. Potana Assaka Brahmadatta 
3. Mahissatt Avanti Vessabhu 
4. Roruka Sovira Bharata 
5. Mithila Videha Renu 
6. Campa Anga Dhattarattha 
7. Baranast Kasi Dhatarattha 


466 The Buddha was called Jyotipala at tat time. 
467 The Tusita gods live 4,000 years, but the days that constitute these years are each equal to 400 ordinary years (Cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 214; Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, p. 194). 
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Bodhisattva was born in Madhyadesa 'Central land'.468 It was in the middle of the night that he came 
down from heaven (avatdra); it was in the middle of the night that he left the land of Kia pi lo p’o 
(Kapilavastu) and after having traveled the Middle Path (madhyama pratipad), he attained supreme and 
perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi); it was the Middle Path that he preached to men; finally, 
it was in the middle of the night that he entered nirvana without residue (nirupadhisesanirvana). Because 


he loved these 'middles', he was born in the intermediate heaven [of the Tusitas]. 


5. The four 'vilokanas' and the entry into the womb469 


When the Bodhisattva had taken birth in Tusita heaven, he examined the world of men in four ways: I) 
examination of time (kdlavilokana), ii) examination of place (desanavikolana), 111) examination of family 


(kulavilokana), iv) examination of mother (wpapattisthana). 


What is the examination of time? There are eight periods in which Buddhas appear: When the human 
lifespan is 84,000, 70,000, 60,000, 50,000, 40,000, 30,000, 20,000 and 100 years.470 The Bodhisattva says 
to himself: "The duration of the human lifespan is one hundred years; the time of appearance of the Buddha 


has arrived." This is the examination of time. 


What is the examination of place? The Buddhas are always born in Madhyadesa, for it abounds in gold and 


silver, precious substances, foods, picturesque places, and its ground is pure. 


What is examination of family? The Buddhas are born into two kinds of family, either the ksatriyas or the 
brahmins, for the ksatriyas have great power (prabhdva) whereas the brahmins have great wisdom 


(prajna). It is there that the Buddhas are born according to the need of the times. 


468 The Madhyadesa in question here is vaster than the Madhyadesa of the old brahmanical literature. The latter is 
practically identical with the Aryavarta whereas the Madhyadeéa of the Buddhist texts includes fourteen of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas. For its precise limits, see Malalasekera, II, p. 418-419. Madhyadesa is the birthplace of noble individuals 
(purisdjaniya), including the Buddha (cf. Sumangala, I, p. 173; Astasahasrika, p. 336). 

469 The sources are not in agreement on the number of the Bodhisattva's vilokanas: 

1. Four vilokanas: Examination of time (kd/a), continent (dvipa), country (desa) and family (kula): Mahavastu, I, p. 197; 
IL, p. 1; Lalitavistara, p.. 19-20 (tr. Foucaux, p. 20-21). 

2. Five vilokanas: examination of mother or parents is added (matd-, janettivilokana): Nidanakatha, p. 48-49; 
Dhammapaddattha, I, p. 84; Ken pen chouo ... p'o seng, T 1450, k. 2, p. 106b-c (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 15). 

3. Eight vilokanas, adding to the previous five the examination of the period of gestation (ay), the month of birth (masa) 
and the date of leaving (nekkhamma): Milinda, p. 193. 

470 According to the Digha, IL, p. 2-7, the duration of the human lifespan was 80,000 years under Vipasyin, 70,000 under 
Sikhin, 60,000 under Visvabhi, 40,000 under Krakucchanda, 30,000 under Kanakamuni, 100 under Sakyamuni. See Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 6. - These numbers are confirmed by various texts: Tch'an a han, T. 1, k. 1, p. 1; 
Ts'i fo king, T 2, p. 150; Ts'1 fo fou mou sing tseu king, T 4, p. 159; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 45, p. 790 [under Vipasyin, 
the human lifespan is 84,000 and not 80,000 years]; Tch'ou yao king, T 212, k. 2, p. 615c. - Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 135, p. 
700c ad KoSa, IH, p. 193, have established that the Buddhas appear during epochs of decrease of the lifespan, when the 


duration of life decreases from 84,000 to 100 years. 
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What is the examination of the mother? The bodhisattva asks himself who is the mother who will be able 


to bear a bodhisattva as strong as Narayana.471 


When this examination is finished, he determines that only the family of king Suddhodana, residing in 
Kapilavastu in MadhyadeSa, is capable of conceiving the Bodhisattva. Having thought thus, he descends 


from Tusita heaven and enters the womb of his mother (mdatrkuksi) without loss of his full-mindedness. 


[90a] Question. - Why do all the Bodhisattvas in their last birth (pascima punarbhava) come from heaven 


and not from among men)? 


Answer. - 1. Because they have climbed up to the supreme destiny (agragati) and, of the six destinies 
(gati), that of the gods is the highest. 


2. Furthermore, coming from heaven, they possess all kinds of beauty (saundarya) and miracles (adbhuta) 


which they would not have at their disposal if they were to come from a human destiny. 
3. Finally, because men venerate (satkurvanti) the gods. 


Question. - All people have a disturbed mind (samalacitta) at the moment of reincarnation (pratisamdhi) 
when they enter the womb of their mother (matrikuksi).472 Why then is it said that the Bodhisattva has an 


undisturbed mind when he enters his mother's womb? 


Answer. - 1. According to some, at the moment of reincarnation (pratisamdhi), all beings have a disturbed 
mind (viparyastamati); but since the Bodhisattva has no loss of mindfulness (nasti bodhisattvasya musita 
smrtih), it is said that he enters his mother's womb with an undisturbed mind. When he is in the 
intermediate existence (antarabhava), he knows that he is in the intermediate existence. - When he is in the 
stage of the Ko lo lo (kalala), he knows that he is in the kalala stage, i.e., when, seven days after 
conception, the semen and blood (surasonita) coagulate (sammiirchanti)*73, - When he is in the stage of 
the Ngo feou t'o (arbuda), he knows that he is in the stage of arbuda, i.e., two weeks after conception, he 
resembles an ulcer. - When he is in the stage of the K ‘ie na (ghana), he knows that he is in the ghana stage, 
i.e., three weeks after conception, he resembles frozen cream. - When he is in the stage of the Wou p'ao 
(pesin), he knows that he is in the pesin stage. - When he comes into the world, he knows that he comes 
into the world.474 And so, as he has no loss of mindfulness (smrtihani), it is said that he enters his 


mother's womb with correct mind. 


47] Nara ana is the one who has narayanabala, the strength of the seventh term of a series beginning with the elephant in 
y vi 
which each term is ten times the preceding one. See P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 30, p. 155a; Kosa, VII, p. 73-74. 
472 cf, Samgraha, p. 55. 
473 It is thanks to the vijfiana that the semen and blood coagulate to form the embryo. For this sammiirchana, see 
lj g 
Samgraha, p. 13-14. 
474 The Mppé§ does not enumerate the five embryonic stages in the traditional order: kalala, arbuda, pesin, ghana, 
pp ry g 
prasakha, which are found, e.g., in Samyutta, I, p. 206; Milinda, p. 125; Mahavyutpatti, no. 4067-4071; Tsa a han, T 99 
(no. 1300), k. 49, p. 337c; KoSa, II, p. 255; I, p. 58; IV, p. 119. - Here the Mpps omits the prasakha stage which is also 
omitted in Milinda, p. 40 and Visuddhimagga, p. 236. - Some texts have eight embryonic stages; 1-5. kalala ... prasakha, 
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2. Let us take another being [than the Bodhisattva] in the intermediate existence (antarabhava). If it is a 
male (puman), he experiences a lustful mind (ragacitta) for his mother (mdtr) and says to himself: "This 
woman and IJ will make love"; on the other hand, he experiences hostility (pratigha) towards his father 
(pitr). If it is a female, she experiences a lustful thought for her father and says to herself: "This man and I 
will make love” and, on the other hand, she experiences hatred for her mother.475 The Bodhisattva does 
not have these thoughts of aversion (pratigha) or of attraction (anunaya); he knows in advance who his 
mother and father are. He says: "This mother and father will nourish (posayati) my body. Being based 
(asritva) on them, I will take birth and will attain supreme perfect enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi)." It is with this pure mind (visuddhacitta) that he thinks of his parents and, at 
the moment of reincarnation (pratisamdhi), he enters into the womb (garbham avakramate). Consequently, 


it is said that he enters his mother's womb (matrikuksi) with correct mind. 


6. Birth and the thirty-two ‘laksanas' 


At the end of ten months, with correct mind and without loss of mindfulness, the Bodhisattva left his 
mother's womb, took seven steps and uttered these words: "This is my last birth" (pascima punarbhava). 
King Suddhodana asked the experts in marks (/aksanapratigrahaka): "Look and see if my son has the 
thirty-two marks of the Great Man (dvatrimsad mahapurusalaksana). If he has these thirty-two marks, he 
will have two possibilities: if he stays at home (grhastha), he will be a cakravartin king; if he goes forth 
from home (pravrajita), he will be a Buddha." The experts said: "The crown prince (kumara) really does 
have the thirty-two marks of a Great Man; if he stays at home, he will be a cakravartin king; if he leaves 
home, he will be a Buddha." The king asked: "What are the thirty-two marks?" The experts replied: 


1. Supratisthapadatah. "The soles of his feet are well set down." The soles of his feet are set down on the 


ground without a gap, not even a needle, could be inserted. 


2. Adhastat padatalayos cakre jate sahasrare sanabhike sanemike tryakaraparipurne. “On the soles of his 
feet are two wheels with a thousand spokes, a hub and a rim and [90b] having three perfections." He has 
obtained this mark spontaneously (svatah); it was not made by an artisan. The divine artists like 


Visvakarman are not able to make such a perfect mark. 
Question. - Why could they not make it? 


Answer. - Because these divine artisans such as Visvakarman do not achieve the depth of wisdom (prajna). 
This mark of the wheel is the reward for good actions (kusalakarmavipaka). Although the divine artisans 
have obtained their knowledge [technique] as a reward of their life, this mark of the wheel comes from the 


practice of the roots of good (kusalamiilacarya) and wisdom (prajna). The knowledge of a Visvakarman is 


6. kesalomavastha (appearance of hair and nails), 7. indriyavastha (appearances of the senses), 8. vyanjandvastha 
(appearance of the organs). Cf. Kosa, III, p. 38, n. 1; Bukkho daijiten, p. 1420c. 

475 These behaviors of the gandharva, the disincarnate being seeking a womb, are described in almost the same words in 
Kosa, III, p. 50-51. 
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the result of one single existence, but this mark of the wheel comes from a wisdom extending over 


innumerable kalpas. This is why Visvakarman could not make it and, still less, the other divine artisans. 


3. Dirghangulih: "He has long fingers." His fingers are slender and straight; their arrangement is 


harmonious and the joints are accentuated. 
4. Ayatapadaparsnih: " He has a broad heel." 


5. Jalangulihastapadah: "The digits of his hands and feet are webbed." He is like the king of the swans 
(hamsa): when he spreads his fingers, the webs show, when he does not spread his fingers, the webs do not 
show.476 


6. Mrdutarunapanipadah: "His hands and feet are soft and delicate." Like fine cotton cloth (suksmam 


karpasakambalam), these members surpass the other parts of his body. 


7. Utsangacaranah: "He has a prominent instep." When he treads on the ground, his foot neither widens 


nor retracts. 


476 But in Sanskrit, ja@la does not mean 'web', and Burnouf, reluctant to place the Buddha "in the class of palmipeds", 
understands: "The digits of his hands and feet are reticulate." Foucher (Art Gréco-bouddhique, II, p. 306-312) adopts this 
interpretation and sees in these networks the lines of a hand "which have always played a part in chiromancy and, in our 
day, are used in judicial identification." Moreover, he establishes that, in representations of the Buddha, "the Gandharan 
sculptors showed only detached hands and hands separated from their sculptures, and did so only when constrained by the 
special needs of the construction." This opinion is held by J. N. Banerjea, The webbed fingers of Buddha, THQ, VI, 1930, 
p. 717-727. W. F. Stutterheim, Le jalalaksana de l'image du Bouddha, Act. Or., VII, 1928, p. 232-237, referring to a 
passage of the Sakuntala, claims that ja@/a means the red lines of tha hand held up to the light of the sun. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, The webbed finger of Buddha, THQ, VII, 1931, p. 365-366, accepts Stutterheim's translation in the 
original meaning of jd/a and explains, along with Foucher and Banerjea, the semantic shift of jala, in the sense of 
membrane, as a misinterpretation of the sculptures. Answer of J. N. Banerjea, The webbed fingers of Buddha, 1HQ, VII, 
1931, p. 654-656.. 

Nevertheless, the texts are explicit. Without saying anything about the stereoptyped Tibetan translation: phyags dan €abs 
dra bas hbrel pa, "his hands and feet are attached by a membrane", the old translators and commentators agree in 
attributing to the Buddha hands and feet like "the king of the swans", and Senart, Légende du Bouddha, p. 145, was 
perhaps correct to understand 'membrane'. Here are some references: 

Dirghagama, third mark (T 1, p. 5b: His hands and feet have a netted membrane (wang man: 120 and 8; 120 and 11) like 
the king of the geese (ngo wang). - Madhyamagama, T 26, P. 686b: His hands and feet have a netted membrane (wang 
man) like the king of the geese (ven wang). - Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, sixth mark (T 1450, p. 108c): His hands and feet 
have a netted membrane (wang man). - Lalitavistara of Divakara, thirtieth mark (T 187, p. 557a): The digits of his hands 
and feet all have a membranous net (wang man: 120 and 8; 177 and 7). - Abhiniskramanasitra, seventh mark (T190, p. 
692c): The space between the digits of the Kumara's hands and feet is netted (lo wang). - Paficavimsati, third mark (T 
220, vol. 6, p. 967b): between each of the digits of the Bhagavat''s hands and feet there is a netted membrane (man wang) 
like in the king of the geese (yen wang). - Dasasahasrika, p. 108: tasya hastapddayor jalany avanaddhani yadrsam 
anyapurusanam nasti. - Vibhasa, sixth mark (T 1543,p. 888a): His hands and feet are marked with a netted membrane 
(wang man), that is to say, between the digits of the Buddha's hands and feet there is a net-membrane like the digit of the 
king of the geese (ngo wang). - Aloka, p. 918: rajahamsavaj jalavanaddhangulipanipadata. 
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The soles of his feet (padatala) are like a red lotus (padma) in color; between the toes there is a membrane; 
the ends of his feet are the color of real coral (pravada); the toenails (nakha) have the color of polished red 
copper (tamra); the upper side of his feet are golden in color (swvarnavarna) and the hairs (roma) covering 
it are the azure of lapis-lazuli (vaidurya). These colors are marvelous; one would say an assortment of 


jewels, a varicolored necklace. 

8. Aineyajangah: "He has the limbs of an antelope." His legs taper gradually (anupiratanuka) as in 
Aineya, the king of the antelopes (mrgardja). 

9. Sthitanavanatajanupralambabahuh: "Standing upright without bending over, his arms reach down to his 


knees." Without bending or straightening up again, he can touch his kness with the palms [of his hands]. 


10. Kosagatavastiguhyah: "The secret part of his abdomen is concealed within a sheath" as in an elephant 


of good birth or a high-bred horse (tadyatha varagotra ajaneya hasty, ajaneyo vasvah). 


Question. - Then why did his disciples see his secret parts when the Bodhisattva attained supreme complete 


enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi)? 


Answer. - He showed them his sexual organs to save beings and dissipate the doubts of the crowd. Besides, 
according to some, the Buddha manifested (nirmimite) an elephant or a well-bred horse and said to his 


disciples: "My sexual organs are like that."477 


477 On this subject, the Mpps will make the following comments later (k. 26, p. 251c): 

"The Buddha showed the mark of his tongue and his cryptorchidy. Some people had doubts about these two 
characteristics of the Buddha's body; they should have been able to attain the Path but because of these doubts, they did 
not. That is why the Buddha showed them these two marks. He put out his tongue and it covered his whole face: although 
his tongue was large, it went back easily into his mouth. Some people, seeing the Buddha put out his tongue, may have 
felt contempt because putting out one's tongue is the mark of a small child. But when they saw him put his tongue back in 
and preach the Dharma without any difficulty, they felt respect and cried out at the wonder. Some people had doubts 
about the cryptorchidy of the Buddha, an invisible mark; then the Bhagavat created a marvelous elephant or a wondrous 
stallion and, showing them, he declared: "My cryptorchidy is an invisible mark quite like that." Some even say that the 
Buddha took out his sex organs and showed them to someone to suppress his doubts. Teachers (upadesdacarya) say that 
[by this action] the Buddha shows his great compassion for, if a man sees the Buddha's cryptorchidy, he can accumulate 
roots of merit (kusakamiila) and produce the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi." 

We know in fact that several times the Buddha exhibited his sex organs and showed his tongue to the brahmins, experts in 
marks, who had come to examine him. Ambattha, Brahmayu and Sela were successively favored with this sight. The 
episode is always told in the same words in the Pali sources whereas the Chinese versions introduce some modifications. 
Ambatthasutta in Digha, I, p. 106; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 13, p. 87c; Fo k'ai kiai fan tche a p'o king, T 20, p. 263b (in the 
latter text, the Buddha just puts out his tongue). 

Brahmayusutta in Majjhima, II, p. 143; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 41, p. 688b; Fan mo yu king, T 76, p. 885b. 

Selasutta in Suttanipata, HI, no. 7; Majjhima, II, no. 92 (same as preceding). 

The story is always the same: The brahmin comes to see if Gautama has the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. He easily 
determines the superhuman marks on the body of the Sakyan with two exceptions: the abnormal arrangement of the sex 
organ (kosohita vatthaguhya, literally, the part to be hidden by clothing enclosed in a sheath, and the hugeness of the 
tongue, pahiitajivhata). Then the Buddha thought: "This brahmin does indeed see in me the thirty-two marks of the Great 
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11. [Nyagrodha] parimandalah: Like the nyagrodha tree, the Buddha's body is rounded and is of the same 


size on all four sides. 


12. Urdhvagraromah: "His hair rises up." On his body his hair curls upwards (tasya kaye kesaromani 
atany urdhvam akuncitani). 

13. Ekaikaromah: From each of his pores there arises a single hair (tasyaikaromakipebhya ekaikani 
romani jatani); his hairs are not disarranged (aviksiptani); they are blue-black (nilani), of the color of lapis- 


lazuli (vaidurya), curved to the right (pradaksinavartani) and standing up (urdhvagrani). 
14. Suvarnavarnah: "He is golden in color." 
Question. - What is this golden color? 


Answer. - Placed beside gold (suvarna), iron (ayas) has no brilliance. The gold of today compared to the 
gold of the time of a Buddha has no brilliance. The gold of the time of a Buddha compared to the gold of 
the river Jambti (jambunadasuvarna) has no brilliance. The gold of the river Jambi compared with the 
golden sand of the great ocean (mahdsamudra), on the path of a cakravartin king has no [90c] brilliance. 
The golden sand compared with the golden mountain has no brilliance. The golden mountain compared 


with Sumeru has no brilliance. 


The gold of Mount Sumeru compared with the gold of the Trayastrimsa gods' necklaces (keyiira) has no 
brilliance. The gold of the Trayastrimsa gods' necklaces compared with the gold of the Yama gods has no 
brilliance. The gold of the Yama gods compared with the gold of the Tusita gods has no brilliance. The 
gold of the Tusita gods compared with the gold of the Nirmanarati gods has no brilliance. The gold of the 


Nirmanarati gods compared with the gold of the Paranirmitavasavartin gods has no brilliance. The gold of 


Man except for two. He hesitates about these two, he doubts and does not have conviction or certainty (kankhati 
vicikicchati nadhimucchati na sampasidati), namely, the abnormal arrangement of my sex organ and the huge size of my 
tongue." Then the Bhagavat created in his own image a magical apparition (tathariipam iddhabhisamkharam 
abhisamkhdasi) so that the brahmin saw his sex organ enclosed in a sheath. Then the Bhagavat, putting out his tongue, 
touched and patted (anumasi patimasi) his two ears (kannasota), his two nostrils (ndsikasoti) amd covered his whole 
forehead with his tongue (kevalam pi nalatamandalam jivhaya chddesi). 

Such an exhibition shocked Menander deeply: in the Milindapanha (p. 167 sq.), he asks Nagasena how the Buddha was 
able "to show his cryptorchidy (kosohita vatthaguhya) to the brahmin Sela in the midst of the four assemblies, in the 
presence of gods and men." Nagasena answers that the Bhagavat did not show his secret parts but rather showed a 
magical phantom (na Bhagavad guhyam dassesi, iddhiya pana chayam dassesi). And by adding modesty, Buddhaghosa, in 
Sumangala, I, p. 276, thinks it is proper to add that the apparition thus created was fully clothed in his undergarment 
(nivasananivattha), girdled with a belt (kayabandhanabaddha), covered with a robe (civarapdarita), and that it consisted 
solely of spectral substance (chadyaripakamatta). 

But we ask in vain with Rhys Davids (Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 131, n. 1) how Ambattha and others could have seen 
the Buddha's cryptorchidy in a fully clothed phantom. This is why it may be preferable to accept the explanation 
proposed here in the Mpps and believe that the Buddha created a magical elephant or stallion, saying to his disciples "My 


sex organ is like that." 
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the Paranirmitavasavartin gods compared with the gold of the Bodhisattva's body has no brilliance. Such is 


this mark of the golden color. 


15. Vyamaprabhah: "He has an aura the breadth of an armspan." He has an aura the breath of an armspan 
(vyama) on all four sides. In the center of this aura the Buddha has supreme beauty; his splendor is equal to 
that of the king of the gods (devaraja).478 


16. Suksmacchavih: "He has fine skin." Dust does not adhere to his body (rajo ‘sya kaye navatisthati); he is 
like the lotus leaf (utpala) that holds neither dust nor water. When the Bodhisattva climbs a mountain of 
dry earth, the earth does not stick to his feet. When the wind blows up a storm to destroy the mountain 


which becomes dispersed as dust, not a single dust grain sticks to the Buddha's body. 


17. Saptotsadah: "The seven parts of his body are well-developed." Seven parts of the body: the two hands 
(hasta), the two feet (pada), the two shoulders (amsa) and the nape of his neck (griva) are rounded, of fine 


color and surpass all other bodies. 
18. Citantaramsah: "The bottom of his armpits are well-developed." They are without bumps or hollows. 
19. Simhapurvardhakayah: The front part of his body is like that of a lion." 


20. Brhadrjukayah: "His body is broad and straight." Of all men, his body is the broadest and the 
straightest. 


21. Susamvrttasaskandah: "His shoulders are completely rounded." He has no peer amongst those who 


straighten their shoulders. 


22. Catvarimsaddantah: "He has forty teeth", neither more nor less. Other men have thirty-two teeth; their 
body consists of more than three hundred bones (asthi) and the bones of their skull (sirsakasthi) are nine in 
number.479 The Bodhisattva has forty teeth and his skull is a single bone. In him, the teeth are numerous 
but the bones of the skull are few; among other men, the teeth are few but the skull bones are numerous. 
This is how the Bodhisattva differs from other men. 


23. Aviraladantah: "His teeth are closely spaced." No coarse (sthiila) or fine (siksma) material can get in 
between his teeth. People who do not know the secret mark of his teeth say that he has but one single tooth. 


One could not introduce a single hair (roman) between them. 


24. Sukladantah: "His teeth are white"; they surpass the brightness of king Himavat. 


478 This mark constitutes the usual brilliance (prakrtiprabha) of the Buddha. In the phantasmagoria of the Prajiias, the 
Buddha first emits rays from all parts of his body, then from all the pores of his skin; then only finally does he manifest 
his usual brilliance, an armspan in width, to make himself known to the spectators; see below, k. 8, p. 114c. 

479 The Mpps departs here from the facts of the Vibasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 888c: Other men have only 32 teeth and their 
body contains 103 bones; the Buddha has 40 teeth; how can it be said that his body contains only 103 bones and not 
more? Among other men, the bones of the skull are nine in number, whereas in the Bhagavat the skull is only one piece. 
This is why the Buddha also has 103 bones. 

The Buddha's teeth are relics highly sought after: cf. Hobogirin, Butsuge, p. 204. 
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25. Simhahanuh: "He has the jaw of a lion." Like a lion, king of the beasts, his jaw is straight (sama) and 
broad (vipula). 


[91a] 26. Rasarasagrapraptah: "He has the best of all tastes." Some say: When the Buddha puts food into 
his mouth (mukha), all foods take on an exquisite flavor (rasagra). Why? Because in all these foods there 
is the essence of exquisite flavor. People who do not possess this [26th] mark cannot give off this essence 
and as a consequence do not have this exquisite taste. - Others say: When the Buddha takes food and puts it 
in his mouth, the ends of his throat (gala) secrete ambrosia (amrta) which concentrates all flavors 


(rasa).489 As this food is pure, we say that he possesses the best of all tastes (rasanam rasagrah). 


27. Prabhiitajihvah. "He has a broad tongue". When the Buddha sticks his great tongue out of his mouth, it 
covers all the parts of his face up to the top of his hair (sarvam mukhamandalam avacchadayati 


kesaparyantam). But when he puts it back in, his mouth is not filled up. 


28. Brahmasvarah. "He has the voice of Brahma."48! Five kinds of sounds come from the mouth of 
Brahma, king of the gods: 1) deep as thunder; ii) pure and clear, able to heard from afar and delighting the 
listeners; iii) penetrating and inspiring respect; iv) truthful and easy to understand; v) never tiring the 
listeners. These are also the five intonations from the mouth of the Bodhisattva. - [Other marks] "He has 
the voice of a sparrow (kalavinkabhanin)": his voice is pleasant (manojna) like the song of the kalavinka 
bird. 


"He has the voice of a drum (dundubhisvara)": his voice is deep and powerful like that of a great drum. 
29. Abhinilanetrah: "His eyes are deep blue" like a beautiful blue lotus (nilotpala). 


30. Gopaksmanetrah: "His eyelashes are like those of an ox." Like the king of the oxen, his eyelashes are 


long (dirgha), beautiful (abhiriipa) and well-arranged (aviksipta). 
31. Usnisasirsah: “His head is crowned with a protuberance." The Bodhisattva has a bony chignon like a 


fist on his head.482 


32. Urnd: "He has a tuft of white hairs." A tuft of white hair grows between his eyebrows (urnd cdsya 
bhruvor madhye jata), neither too high nor too low. It is white (sveta), whorled to the right 


(pradaksinavarta), growing easily and at the height of five feet.483 


The experts in marks added: "In earth and heaven, the youg prince (Aumdra) possesses the thirty-two marks 


of the Great Man (mahapurusalaksana) which all Bodhisattvas possess." 


480 According to T 261, k. 4, p. 883, everything that the Tathagata consumes, drinks, solid food, fish, is transformed into 
ambrosia in contact with his four canine teeth. 

481 For these five, eight ten and sixteen qualities of the voice of Brahma, cf. Hobogirin, Bonnon, p. 133-134. 

482 For this mark. see Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 289-300; A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddha's cida, hair, 
usnisa and crown, JRAS, 1928, p. 815-840; J. N. Banerjea, Usnisasiraskata in the early Buddhist images of India, HQ, 
VII, 1931, p. 499-514. 

483 For the ina, see Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 288-289. 
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Question. - The cakravartin king also possesses these thirty-two marks. In what way are those of the 
Bodhisattva different? 


Answer. - The marks of the Bodhisattva prevail over those of the cakravartin king in seven ways: they are 
i) very pure, ii) very distinct (vibhakta), iii) ineffaceable, iv) perfect, v) deeply marked, vi) conforming 
with the practice of wisdom (prajfiacaryanusarin) and not conforming to the world (lokadnusarin); vii) 


lasting (desastha). The marks of a cakravartin king do not have these qualities. 
Question. - Why are they called marks (Jaksana)? 


Answer. - Because they are easy to recognize. Thus water, which is different from fire, is recognized by its 


marks. 
Why does the Bodhisattva have thirty-two marks, neither more nor less?484 


Some say: The Buddha whose body is adorned (a/amkrta) with the thirty-two marks is beautiful (abhiriipa) 
and well-arranged (aviksipta). If he had less than thirty-two marks his body would be ugly; if he had more 
than thirty-two marks he would be untidy. Thanks to the thirty-two marks, he is beautiful and well- 
arranged. Their number cannot be increased or decreased. The bodily marks [91b] are like the other 


attributes of the Buddha (buddhadharma) which cannot be increased or decreased. 
Question. - Why does the Bodhisattva adorn his body with marks? 


Answer. - 1. Some people have attained purity of faith (sraddhavisuddhi) by seeing the bodily marks of the 
Buddha.485 This is why he adorns his body with marks. 


2. Furthermore, the Buddhas triumph (abhibhavanti) in every way: they triumph by means of their physical 
beauty (kayaripa), power (prabhava), clan (gotra), family (jati), wisdom (prajna), dhyana, deliverance 
(vimukti), etc. But if the Buddhas did not adorn themselves with marks, these superiorities would not be as 


numerous. 


3. Finally, some say that supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) resides in the body of 
the Buddhas but that if the corporeal marks did not adorn their body anuttarasamyaksambodhi would not 
reside in them. Thus when a man wishes to marry a noble maiden, the latter sends a messenger to him to 
say: "If you wish to marry me, you must first decorate your house, remove the filth and the bad smells. You 
must place in it beds, covers, linen, curtains, drapes, wall-coverings and perfumes so as to decorate it. Only 
after that will I enter your house." In the same way, anuttarasamyaksambodhi sends wisdom (prajna) to the 
Bodhisattva to say to him: "If you want to attain me, first cultivate the marvelous marks and adorn your 
body with them. Only after that will I reside in you. If they do not adorn your body, I will not reside in 
you."486 This is why the Bodhisattva cultivates the thirty-two marks and adorns his body with them, to 


attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


484 See the reply of Parsva to this question in the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 889a. 

485 This was the case notably for Ambattha, Brahmayu and Sela. See above. 

486 This prosopopeia of the Buddha and anuttarasamyaksambodhi is characteristic of the Prajiaparamita literature which 
tends to make out of prajfia the Mother of the Buddhas; cf. T 220, k. 306, p. 558b: All the Tathagatas depend on the 
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7. Enlightenment and Buddhahood 


Then the Bodhisattva gew up gradually and, having seen an old man, a sick man, he experienced disgust 
(nirveda) for worldly things. At midnight, he left his home (abhiniskramana) and practiced asceticism 
(duskaracarya) for six years. Then he ate some sweetened milk-broth (padyasa) of sixteen restorative 
qualities offered to him by the brahmant Nant'o (Nanda) and, under the tree of enlightenment (bodhivrksa), 
he defied Mara's army of 18,000 kotis of warriors and attained supreme perfect enlightenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhi). 
Question. - What qualities must he have to attain in order to be called Buddha? 


Answer. - 1. He is called Buddha when he has acquired the knowledge of cessation (ksayajnana) and the 


knowledge of non-arising (anutpadajnana).487 


2. According to others, he is called Buddha when he has acquired the ten strengths (dasa balani), the four 
fearlessnesses (catvari vaisarayani), the eighteen special attributes (astadasavenika buddhadharmah), the 
three knowledges (tisro vidyah), the [four] penetrations (catasrah pratisamvidah), the three 
smrtyupasthanas or equanimities (i. When one listens to the Dharma and one respects it, the Buddha feels 
no joy. ii. When one does not listen to the Dharma and one scorns it, the Buddha feels no sadness. iii. 
When one both respects and scorns the Dharma, the Buddha feels no emotion), great loving-kindness 


(mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahdkaruna), the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment 


profound Prajiaparamita to realize (saksatkara) the true nature (tathata), the summit (nistha) of all dharmas and attain 
anuttarasamyaksambodhi. That is why it is said that the profound Prajiaparamita gives birth to the Buddhas, is 'the 
Mother of the Buddhas". - In the chapter dedicated to the Mother of the Buddhas, the Paficavimsati (T 223, k. 14, p. 323b) 
says that the actual Buddhas of the ten directions contemplate the profound Prajiaparamita with their buddha-eye because 
it gives birth to all the Buddhas who have attained it, that all the Buddhas who have attained it, attain it and who will 
attain anuttarasamyaksambodhi, attain it thanks to Prajfaparamita. - Many sitras are dedicated to the glorification of the 
"Mother of the Buddhas': cf. T 228, 229 and 258. - Many times, the Mpps shows in what sense this metaphor should be 
taken: k. 34, p. 314a: The Prajiaparamita is the Mother of the Buddhas. Among parents, the mother is the most 
meritorious; this is because the Buddhas consider the prajfia as their mother. The pratyutpannasamadhi (described in T 
416-419) is their father: this samadhi can only prevent distractions (viksiptacitta) so that prajfia may be realized, but it 
cannot perceive the true nature of dharmas. Prajfiaparamita itself sees all the dharmas and discerns their true nature. As a 
result of this great merit, it is called Mother; - k. 70, p.550a: Prajfiaparamita is the Mother of the Buddhas, this is why the 
Buddha is supported by being based on it. In other sitras it is said that the Buddha relies on the Dharma and that the 
Dharma is his teacher, but here the Buddha declares to Subhiti that this Dharma is the Prajfiaparamita. 

All these metaphors prepare the way for the 'Sakti-ism' of the Vajrayana which pairs the Buddhas and bodhisattvas with 
female deities, with Mahisis such as Locana, Pandaravasini, Mamaki, Tara, etc. Cf. H. von Glasenapp, Buddhistische 
Mysterien, p. 154 sq. 

487 These two knowledges comprise bodhi: by means of the first, one knows in truth that the task has been accomplished; 
by means of the second, one knows that there is nothing further to be accomplished (Kosa, VI, p. 282; VII, p. 10). But it 
should not be forgotten that there are three kinds of bodhi and that only the Buddha possesses anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 
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(saptatrimsad bodhipaksyadharamah) and awareness of the general and specific characteristics of 


everything (sarvadharmasvasamanyalaksana).488 


Question. - Why is he called Bodhisattva as long as he has not attained Buddhahood and loses this name 
when he has acquired Buddhahood? 


Answer. — As long as he has not attained Buddhahood, his mind remains subject to [91c] desire (t7sma) and 
attachment (saziga); he seeks to secure anuttarasamyaksambodhi; this is why he is called Bodhisattva. But 
when he has attained Buddhahood and acquired the various great qualities (guna) of the Buddhas, he 
changes his name and is then called Budda. Thus a prince (kumdra) is called prince as long as he is not 
king (rajan), but when he becomes king, he is no longer called prince. Since he is king, he is no longer 
called prince even though he is the son of a king. In the same way, as long as the Bodhisattva has not 
attained Buddhahood, he is called Bodhisattva, but when he has attained Buddhahood, he is called Buddha. 


In the Sravaka system, the disciples of Mahakatyayaniputra define the Bodhisattva in the way that we have 


just described. 


THE BODHISATTVA IN THE MAHAYANA SYSTEM 


The practitioners of the Mahayana say: The disciples of Katyayaniputra are beings [immersed] in samsara; 
they do not recite and do not study the Mahayanasitras; they are not great bodhisattvas; they do not 
recognize the true nature (satyalaksana) of dharmas. By means of their keen faculties (tiksnendriya) and 
their wisdom (prajria), they have theories about the Buddhadharma: they define the fetters (samyojana), 
cognition (jana), samadhi, the faculties (indriya), etc. If they commit errors in these various subjects, 
what would happen if they were to give us a theory (upadesa) regarding the Bodhisattva? If a weak man 
who wants to jump across a little brook does not succeed in crossing over, what would he do if he comes to 


a great river except to sink and drown and be lost? 


Question. - How is he lost? 


1. Actions producing the thirty-two marks 


Answer. - The disciples of Mahakatyaniputra have said that one is called bodhisattva after three 
asamkhyeyas. But already in the course of these three asamkhyeyas, the bodhisattva has experienced no 
regret in giving his head (siras), his eyes (nayana), his marrow (majja) and his brain; such a sacrifice could 


not be attained by the arhats or the pratyekabuddhas. 


Thus at one time, the Bodhisattva, the great chief of a caravan (Sa t'o p’o, sarthava) was voyaging on the 
ocean. A violent wind having destroyed his ship, he said to the merchants: "Take hold of my head (siras), 


my hair (kesa), my hands (hasta) and my feet (pdda) and I will take you across." When the merchants took 


488 See the definition of these various attributes in Samgraha, p. 285-305. 
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hold of him, he killed himself with his knife (Sastra). As a general rule, the ocean does not retain corpses 
(kunapa); a brisk wind began to blow and brought them to the shore.489 Who would dare to deny that this 


was an act of great compassion (mahakarunika)? 


When he had finished the second asamkhyeya and not yet entered into the third, the Bodhisattva received 
from the Buddha Dipamkara the prophecy (vydkarana) that he would be Buddha. Then he rose up into the 
sky (akasa), saw the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) and, standing up in space, he praised 
the Buddha Dipamkara.490 The Buddha Dipamkara had said to him: "In one asamkhyeya, you will be 
Buddha with the name Sakyamuni." Since he did indeed receive this prophecy (vyakarana), could one say, 


without committing a grave error, that he was not already Bodhisattva? 


[92a] The disciples of Katyayaniputra have said that, during the three asamkhyeyas, the Bodhisattva did 
not possess the marks (/aksana) of the Buddha and did not yet accomplish the actions producing the thirty- 
two marks (dvatrimsalaksanakarman). [If this is so], how would they know that he is Bodhisattva? 
Everything must first manifest its characteristic marks; it is only later that one can recognize its reality. If it 


has no marks, one does not cognize it. 


We Mahayanists say: Receiving the prophecy that one will be Buddha, rising up into the sky, seeing the 
Buddhas of the ten directions, these are not the great marks. What was predicted by the Buddha is that one 
will act as a Buddha. The fact of acting as Buddha is the great mark. You ignore this mark and you adopt 
the thirty-two marks [of the Great Man]. But the cakravartin kings also possess these thirty-two marks;49! 


489 This story is told in the Mahavastu, III, p. 354-355: 

Bhitapirvam bhiksavo atitam adhvane jambudvipe vanijaka .... sarvasatvanam anugrahapravrta. 

The same story in the Tibetan Karmasataka, 28, II, 13 (tr. Feer, p. 49-51), where the sarthavaha has the name Dbyig dga 
(Vasunandana) and, as in the Mahavastu, his companions were saved by holding onto his floating corpse. 

In the Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 50), k. 10, p. 42c-422b, the sarthvaha, who lived at the time of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, is called Le na ché ye (Ratnajaya). - In the Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 67), k. 6, p. 36b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, 
I, p. 245-247), he is brought back to life by Sakra. - Other details may be found in the Ta pei king, T 380, k. 4, p. 963b. 
490 This phenomenon of levitation is mentioned, among other sources, in the Mahavastu, I, p. 239: Samanantaravyakrto 
.... Dipamkarena Megho manavo.... saptatalan abhyudgatah. - The frieze of Sikri, in the Lahore Museum, which shows 
the Bodhisattva four times in the same panel, places him, the last time, at the top of the frieze above the Buddha 
Dipamkara (cf. Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 275). 

491 The thirty-two marks adorn the body of the Buddhas and the cakravartin kings. It is said and often repeated that "for 
a young man endowed with the thirty-two marks, there are two paths and no others; if he remains at home he will be a 
cakravartin king; if he leaves home, he will be a perfect accomplished Buddha" (among other sources, cf. Digha, II, p. 16- 
17). 

These marks are possessed, in full or partially, by yet other individuals: The Kathavatthu, IV, 7, p. 283, in its refutation of 
the Uttarapathakas, uses as an argument the non-bodhisattvas "who partially possess the marks" (padesalakhanehi 
samanndagata). - According to the Yin kouo king, T 189, K. 2, p. 628b, among the Sakyas at the time of the Buddha, there 
were five hundred young princes endowed with a certain number of marks: three, ten, thirty-one or even thirty-two; in 
those who possess thirty-two, they were not very distinct (vyakta). - The Tsa p'i yu king, T 207, p. 522c, tells of a 
cakravartin king, father of 999 sons of whom some had twenty-eight marks, some had thirty and others had thirty-one. 
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devas and also maharajas produce them by transformation (nirmdna); Nan t'o (Nanda)*92, Ti p’o la 
(Devadatta)493, etc., possessed thirty; P’o po li (Bavari)*94 had three; the wife of Mo ho kia cho 


(Mahakasyapa) had the mark of 'the golden color' (suvarnavarna).495 Even people of our generation have 


492 Nanda had thirty marks. At k. 29, p. 273a, the Mpps will be more explicit: "Other individuals than the Buddha 
possessed the marks.... Thus Nanda, from one lifetime to the next, obtained the adornment of the physical marks; in his 
last lifetime, he left home, became a monk (sramana) and, when the samgha saw him at a distance, they mistook him for 
the Buddha and rose to meet him." This is an allusion to the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, Che song liu, T 1435, K. 18, p. 130 
(cf. the Tokharian fragment of the same Vinaya in Hoernle, Remains, P. 369): "The Buddha was dwelling in Kapilavastu. 
At that time, the ayusmat Nanda, the younger brother of the Buddha who had been born to a sister of the Buddha's 
mother, had a body quite like the Buddha's with thirty marks and four inches shorter than the Buddha. Nanda had a robe 
the same size as the Buddha's. When the bhiksus were gathered together either at meal time or in the afternoon, if they 
saw Nanda coming at a distance, they arose to go and greet him: 'Here is our great leader coming!’ When they came near, 
they saw that it was not the Buddha..." The same story occurs in the other Vinayas, especially in the Pali Vinaya, IV, p. 
173, where there is no mention of the thirty marks. But this detail is known to the Ken pen chouo ... tsa che, T 1451, K. 
56, p. 912b. 

493 Bavari had three marks. The Mpps, k. 29, p. 273a, will return to this individual, but the passage presents difficulties. 
Poussin in Siddhi, p. 737, translates it as follows: "When Maitreya was a lay person, he had a teacher named Po p’o li 
(Bavari), who had three marks: the tirna, the tongue covering the face and the cryptorchidy." I [Lamotte] rather would 
understand it as: "When Maitreya was a 'White-Garment’ (avaddatavasana), his teacher, Po p'o li, had three marks: the 
ama, the tongue covering his face and the cryptorchidy." This translation is called for not only by the Mpps, k. 4, p. 92a, 
which attributes three marks to Bavari, but also by the Parayana (Suttanipata, v. 1019) which recognizes in him the same 
quality: visamvassasatum ayu.... vedan' pmaragii. "He is 120 years old, in his family he is Bavari; he has three marks on 
his body; he is learned in the three Vedas." Bavari is especially known to the Vatthugathas of the Parayana (Suttanipata, 
V, 1) and to the 57th story of Hien yu king, T 202, k. 12, p. 432b-436c (see P. Demiéville, BEFEO, XX, p. 158; S. Lévi, 
JA, Oct.-Dec. 1925, p. 320-322; Mélanges Linossier, II, p. 371-373). In these latter texts, Bavari has only two marks: 
black hair (asitakesa) and the broad tongue (prabhiitajihva)..., he is 120 years old..., he had 500 disciples." 

494 Devadatta had thirty marks as the Mpps will say later (k. 14, p. 164c28). This detail is known to Hiuan tsang (Si yu 
ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 900a), which has him say: "I have thirty marks, a few less than the Buddha; a great assembly follows 
me; how am I different from the Tathagata?" - We know that elsewhere Devadatta claimed to tbe equal to the Buddha in 
family and superior to him in his magical powers (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 803a; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 36, p. 
257). 

495 The wife of Kasyapa had a body golden in color. The Ken pen chouo ... pi tch'ou ni p'i nai yo, T 1443, k. 1, p. 909b, 
tells about her marriage with Kasyapa: "When Kasyapa had grown up, he had a golden statue made and declared to his 
parents that he would marry only a woman golden in color like the statue. His parents had three other statues made and 
each of the statues was carried about in one of the four directions so that the maidens would come and wonder at it. When 
young Miao hien (Bhadra) arrived, she was so beautiful that the brilliance of the statue was eclipsed. Kasyapa's father 
made arrangements with Miao hien's father and the marriage of the two young people took place." (Chavannes, Contes, 
IV, p. 151) - An analogous account occurs in Tsa p'i yu king, T 207 (no. 9), p. 524a-525a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 
14-20); Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, K. 45, p. 862b. - The Apadana, II, p. 578-584, dedicates a chapter to the ther! Bhadda 
Kapilani; it tells her earlier lives and her last lifetime and mentions, in v. 58, her marriage to Kasyapa: 
ghanakancanabimbena.... vijjitassa me. - See also the comm. on the Therigatha in Rh. D., Psalms of the Sisters, p. 47-48, 
and Manoratha, I, p. 375-376. 
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one or two of these marks, such as deep black eyes (abhinilanetra), long arms (dirghabahu), the upper part 
of the body like a lion (simhapurvardhakaya), etc. These various marks are encountered more or less 


frequently. So why do you attach so much importance to them? 


In what sitra is it said that the Bodhisattva does not accomplish the actions producing the marks during the 
three asamkhyeyakalpas? Nan t’o (Nanda) had given a bath to the Buddha Pi p'o che (Vipasyin) and 
wished to obtain pure beauty (saundarya). On the stipa of a pratyekabuddha he had painted a wall blue, 
and while drawing the image of the pratyekabuddha, he made the vow (pranidhdana): "I wish to obtain the 
mark of the golden color (suvarnavarna) always." Finally, he built the steps on the stupa of the Buddha 
Kasgyapa.496 As a result of these three merits (punya), he enjoyed happiness in all his lifetimes and 


496 See below, Mpps, k. 29, p. 273a: "In a previous lifetime, Nanda had given a bath to the samgha and made the 
following vow: ‘I wish, from existence to existence, to be beautiful (abhiriipa) and graceful (prasahika).’ In the course of 
another lifetime, having found the stiipa of a pratyekabuddha, he drew the picture of this pratyekabuddha and made the 
following vow: ‘I wish that my body be adorned with the mark of the golden color from lifetime to lifetime.’ 

Cf. Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 38: yatha aryasundaranandena kila Krakuhhande ..... ca prapta me suvarnavarnata. 

S. Lévi, who edited this text, found the final stanza in the Fo wou po ti tseu tseu chouo pen k'i king, T 199, p. 199b, also 
repeated in the Ken pen chouo ... yao che, T 1448, k. 17, p. 87b: "Nanda tells that at the time of the Buddha Vipasyin, he 
had given a warm bath-house to the samgha (or: baths of warm perfumed water) while pronouncing the wish that he 
himself and the community be always pure and clean, stainless and without impediments, of irreproachable conduct, and 
with the color of the lotus. Next he was born among the gods, then among humans, always of marvelous beauty. Later, 
seeing the sttipa of a pratyekabuddha, he repaired it (or whitewashed it) and covered it with perfumed plaster and 
pronounced the vow: ‘I wish that my organs be always complete, that my body be golden in color.’ And he was reborn in 
Benares, the second son of king Kia t'o or Tchi wei ni; seeing the sttipa of the Buddha Kasyapa, he hung a parasol over it. 
And the stanza of the Karmavibhanga is summarized: ‘For having bathed the community, for having plastered a sttipa 
with golden colored plaster, for having given a parasol to the stiipa, I have attained innumerable blessings’." 

S. Lévi refers again to the Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 57, p. 917, which he briefly summarizes: "The first episode took 
place at the time of Vipasyin, at Pandumati where the king Pandu was reigning; later, at the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, 
the king of Benares was called Ki li che (Krsi). The second son of this king, giving a golden parasol to the sttipa of 
Kasyapa, also made the vow of being reborn with a golden colored body." 

The Pali Apadana, I, p. 57, could also be cited, which does not agree with T 199. Nanda received his golden colored body 
from having given a robe to the Buddha Padumuttara: Padumuttarassa bhagavato lokajetthassa.... hemavanno bhavissasi. 
But the more detailed story occurs in the Milasarvativadin Vinaya, Ken pen chouo...tsa che, T 1451, k. 12, p. 260c-261c. 
In view of the repute received by the legend of Nanda since the discoveries at Nagarjunikonda (see J. P. Vogel, RAA, vol. 
XI, 1937, p. 115-118), It seems useful to give the translation: 

Having conceived some doubt, the bhiksus questioned the Great Teacher in order to dissipate them: "Bhadanta, what 
actions did the bhiksu Nanda previously perform so as to have a golden-colored (suvarnavarna) body, to be adorned with 
thirty marks (/aksana), to have a body only four inches shorter than the Bhagavat, and so that the Great Teacher, having 
compassion for a man so attached to pleasures that he drew him out of the ocean of samsara and estabished him at once 
into definitive nirvana (a@tyantikanirvana)? Please explain this to us." 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus: That is due to the ripening of the fruit of actions previously accomplished by the bhiksu 
Nanda, etc.... And he spoke this stanza: ‘Actions do not perish even after hundreds [of millions] of kalpas. Meeting the 
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favorable complex of conditions and time, they bear fruit for their creator (na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotisatair api, 
samagrim prapya kalam ca phalanti khalu dehinam).’ 

a. Ninety-one kalpas ago, when the human life-span was 80,000 years, there appeared in the world the Buddha Vipasyin, 
tathagata, arhat, completely enlightened (samyaksambuddha), endowed with the knowledges and the practices 
(vidyadharanasampanna), thus-come (sugata), knower of the world (lokavid), without superior (anuttara), leader of those 
to be converted (purusadamyasarathi), teacher of gods and men (sdasta devamanusyanam), buddha, bhagavat. 
Accompanied by 62,000 bhiksus, he traveled amongst men. He reached the city of Ts‘in houei (Bandhumati), a royal 
residence, went to the forest and dwelled there. This Bhagavat had a half-brother, very attached to pleasures, whom 
Vipasyin, tathagata, arhat, samyaksambuddha, had drawn out of the ocean of samsara and had made him leave the world 
(pravrajita) to place him happily in ultimate nirvana. At that time, the king of the land was called Yeou ts‘in 
(Bandhumati): he governed his people justly; his estates were prosperous, opulent, abundant, happy and peaceful; there 
were no quarrels, no discord, no troubles, no misdeeds, no sickness; the buffalo, the cattle, the rice and the sugarcane 
were plentiful. But the half-brother of the king was very carried away by pleasure. Hearing that the Buddha and his 
community were staying in the Bandumati forest, the king ordered the princes, his relatives, his servants, ministers and 
ladies of the harem to go as a retinue to the Buddha. Prostrating at the feet of the Buddha, they withdrew and sat down at 
one side. But the king's brother, deep in his pleasures, did not want to go [with the others]. Then the ministers’ sons and 
other friends went to him and said: "Good friend, don't you know that the king, the princes, the whole court, ministers and 
people have gone to the Buddha Vipasyin to pay their respects, and by hearing the precious Dharma, they have obtained 
excellent deliverance? The human condition is very rare, but now you have obtained it. Why do you want to give yourself 
up to your pleasures without wanting to free yourself?" Hearing these reproaches, the king's brother was filled with 
shame; bowing his head, he joined his companions and they went together. At that time, the bhiksu who was the Buddha's 
brother saw these friends who had gone together and asked them: "Gentlemen, why are you going with this man?" The 
friends gave the reason. The bhiksu said to them: "I am the Buddha's brother; once when I was living in the world 
(grhastu), I also was very attached to pleasures; fortunately, the Great Teacher [my brother] forced me to abandon them 
and made me find peace (ksema) and ultimate nirvana. There are still such fools as I was [at one time]. These kind friends 
who are leading him away with them are really doing him a great service. You can go to the great Teacher who has no 
equal. When you are near him, have deep faith." The companions came to the Buddha who, considering their faculties 
and their earnestness, preached the Dharma to them. [The king's brother] arose from his seat and, throwing his upper 
garment over one shoulder (ekadmsam uttardsangam krtva), he joined his palms to the Bhagavat (vena Bhagavams 
tenanjalim pranamya) and said: "Bhagavat, I would like to invite the great teacher and his noble assembly to come 
tomorrow to take a bath in my pool." The Buddha accepted by way of silence, and the young man, having understood that 
the Buddha accepted, bowed down to the Buddha's feet, took his leave and went away. Then he went to [his brother] the 
king, paid his respects and said: "Great king, I have gone to the Buddha, I have heard the Dharma, I have faith and I feel 
disgust (samvegacitta) for pleasures. I have asked the Buddha and the samgha to come tomorrow to take a bath in the 
pool. The Tathagata, the great Teacher, has kindly accepted. The Buddha is entitled to the respect of gods and men; it 
would be fitting if the king would have the streets cleaned and the city decorated." The king said to himself: "The Buddha 
is going to come to the city; I should have it decorated. My brother's taste for pleasure is incorrigible; it is truly 
extraordinary (adbhiita) that the Buddha should have subdued it." [Addressing himself to his brother], he said: "Good, 
you may go and prepare the things necessary for the bath (sndnopakarana); I will decorate the city in the best possible 
way." Very happy, the king's brother took his leave and went away. The king then said to his ministers: "Proclaim 
everywhere the following edict: Tomorrow the Bhagavat will be within our walls. All of you needy people and strangers 


must decorate the city, clean the streets and come before the Great Teacher with perfumes and flowers." The ministers 
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obeyed and had the royal edict proclaimed everywhere. At once, in the entire city, the crowd began to remove the dirt, 
spread perfumes, burn aromatics, hang banners and strew flowers; the city was like the pleasure palace (nandanavana) of 
Sakra, king of the gods. However, the king's brother had prepared hot water and perfumed oils, decorated the bath and set 
out beds. When the Buddha Vipasyin was about to enter the city, the ministers, the crown prince, the queen, the palace 
people, the courtesans and the citizens went out to meet him, prostrated at his feet and returned to the city following him. 
Then the king's brother led the Buddha into the bath filled with perfumed water. He saw that the Buddha's body was 
golden in color, adorned with the 32 major marks and the 80 minor marks (anuvyanjana); at this sight, he felt great joy 
and deep faith. When the bath was finished and the Buddha had put on his garments again, he prostrated at the feet pf the 
Bhagavat and made the following vow (pranidhana): "I have had the great good fortune today of meeting an eminent 
field of merit (punyaksetra) and rendering him a small service. In reward for this good action, I would like my body, in 
future lifetimes, to be golden in color like that of the Buddha. The Buddha has already drawn his own brother from the 
pleasures to which he had been attached and has placed him in safety and definitive nirvana. I would also like later to be 
the brother of a Buddha and have a golden colored body; and if I delight in luxuries, I would like the Buddha to force me 
to come out of the deep river of impure desire and lead me to nirvana and the safety of peace (ksemapada). 

The Buddha added: Have no doubts, O bhiksu. He who was then the pleasure-loving briother of king Bandhuma is the 
present bhiksu Nanda. It is he who once invited the Buddha Vipasyin to take a perfumed bath in his bath-house and who, 
with pure heart, wished for the reward I have said. Today he is the Buddha's brother and has a body golden in color; as he 
delighted in pleasures, I have forced him to go forth, renounce desire and leave home to reach nirvana and the safety of 
peace. 

b. Then the bhiksus, having another doubt, asked the Bhagavat: "Bhadanta, what action did the bhiksu Nanda once 
perform to have his body now adored with the thirty mahapurusalaksana? 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus: That is the result of actions that he accomplished.... (as above). Once in a village there 
was a rich Ssresthin who had many material goods, great wealth and vast and extensive possessions. He had a garden 
(udyana) full of flowers and fruits, with springs and pools, woods and hills, able to serve as shelter for monks. At that 
time, there were pratyekabuddhas who appeared in the world and settled in retreats out of compassion for beings; there 
was no Buddha in the world; these pratyekabuddhas were the only field of merit (punyaksetra) at the time. One day a 
venerable pratyekabuddha, traveling among men, came to the village and, looking about the area, stopped in the garden. 
Seeing him, the gardener said: "Sugata, rest here from your weariness!" The venerable one settled in that place and during 
the night, entered into the concentration on fire (tejahprabhasamadhi). Seeing this, the gardener said to himself: "This 
Bhadanta has accomplished extraordinary things." Then in the middle of the night, he went to his master and said: 
"Master, from now on you may rejoice. A Bhadanta has come to spend the night in your garden; he is endowed with 
marvelous powers and possesses the abhijfias; he emits great rays of light (rasmi) that light up the whole garden." At 
these words, the Sresthin hastily went to the garden and, prostrating at the feet of the venerable one, said to him: "Noble 
One, it is great happiness for me that you have come here to beg your food. Stay here in this garden; I will always give 
you your food." Seeing his enthusiasm, the pratyekabuddha accepted. He stayed in the garden where he penetrated the 
sublime concentrations and the bliss of deliverance (vimoksasukha). The he said to himself: "My rotting body has 
wandered [for a long time] in samsara; I have done what had to be done (Artakrtya), I must now enter nirvana and realize 
the unborn (anutpdda)." Having this thought, he rose up into the sky, entered into the concentration of the brilliance of 
fire (tejahprabhasamadhi) and manifested all the miracles (pratihdrya); he sent forth great rays; in the upper part of his 
body he shone with reddish light; from the lower part of his body there flowed clear water. When he had rejected his 
body, he realized the unborn and nirvana without residue (nirupadhisesanirvana). Then the Sresthin took his corpse, 


cremated it with aromatics and extinguished the funeral pyre with creamy milk. He gathered the ashes, placed them in a 
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wherever he was born, he always acquired great beauty. With this stock of merit (punyasesa), he was 
reborn at Kapilavastu into the Sakya clan as younger brother [variant fi, preferable to fi tseu] to the 
Buddha. He possessed thirty marks of the Great Man and pure beauty. He went forth from home 
(pravrajita) and became arhat. The Buddha has said that of his five hundred disciples, the bhiksu Nanda 
was foremost in beauty. These marks are thus easy to obtain (sulabha). Then why do you say that the 
Bodhisattva must 'plant' (avaropayati) them during ninety-one kalpas while others obtain them in one 


single lifetime (janman)? That is a serious error. 


You [disciples of Katyayantputra] say: "In the course of the first asamkhyeyakalpa, the Bodhisattva does 
not know whether or not he will become Buddha. - In the course of the second asamkhyeyakalpa, he does 
indeed know that he will be Buddha, but does not dare to announce it. - At the end of the third 
asamkhyeyakalpa, he does indeed know that he will be Buddha and he announces it to men." Where did 
the Buddha say that? In what stitra did he teach that? Is it in the Three Baskets of the Listeners 


(sravakadharmatripitaka), or is it in the sutras of the Greater Vehicle (mahayanasiitra)? 


The disciples of Katyayaniputra. - Although the Buddha did not say it in the Tripitaka, it is reasonable and 
plausible. Moreover, it is what the A p‘i t'an pi p’o cha (Abhidharmavibhasa) teaches in the chapter on the 
Bodhisattva (Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 176, p. 886c). 


new urn, built a sttipa and hung it with parasols (chattra). Filled with respectful faith, he anointed [the stipa] with thirty 
kinds of perfumed waters and made the vow (pranidhdana) to seek the marks [of the Great Man]. 

The Buddha added: "Have no doubts, O bhiksus. The sresthin is now Nanada. As a result of such faith and respect he has 
now acquired as reward the thirty marvellous marks.” 

c. Then the bhiksus had another doubt and asked the Bhagavat: "Bhadanta, what action did the bhiksu Nanda formerly 
perform in order that, in the case that he did not leave home (pravrajita) and reject pleasures, that he would definitely 
have played the part of a powerful cakravartin king? 

The Buddha said to the bhikshus: This is the result of actions that he accomplished, etc.... (as above) Once, during the 
good kalpa (bhadrakalpa) when the human lifespan was 20,000 years, the Buddha Kasyapa appeared in the world. 
Endowed with ten appellations [tathagata, arhat, etc.], he was staying in Varanasi at Rsipatana, in the Mrgadava. At that 
time, the king of the city, Ki li chi (Krkin) governed the people justly as a great king of Dharma. The king had three sons, 
the oldest, the second and the youngest. When the Buddha Kasyapa had finished his ministry, he entered into nirvana like 
a flame which has been extinguished. The king took the Buddha's corpse, cremated it with aromatic sandalwood 
(candana), etc., and extinguished the funeral pyre with perfumed milk. He gathered the ashes (Sarira), placed them in a 
golden urn, erected a great stiipa made of four jewels, one yojana long and wide and one-half yojana in height. At the 
time of circumambulation, the king's second son placed a parasol (chattra) on top. 

The Buddha added: Have no doubts, O bhiksus. He who was then the second son of the king is today Nanda. It was he 
who, out of respect, offered a parasol which he placed on the top of the sttipa. As a reward for this good action, for 2500 
lifetimes he has been a powerful cakravartin king, reigning over one continent (dvipaka) and in this actual lifetime, if he 
had not left home (pravrajita), he would also have been a powerful king with the wheel and would have acquired great 


sovereignty (aisvarya). 
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The Mahayanists. - From the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdada), the Bodhisattva 
knows that he will be Buddha. Thus, when the [92b] bodhisattva A tcho lo (Acala)497, in the presence of 
the Buddha Tch'ang cheou (Dirghapani?), first produced the mind [of bodhi], he attained the diamond seat 
(vajrdsana) and immediately acquired buddhahood; errors (viparyasa) and impure thoughts 
(avisuddhacitta) do not arise in him. The four bodhisattvas of the Cheou leng yen san mei 
(Suramgamasamadhi) received the prophecy (vydkarana): the first received the prophecy without having 
produced the thought of bodhi; the second received the prophecy at the moment when he was about to 
produce the thought of bodhi; before the third one recieved it, the others all knew [that he would be 
Buddha], but he himself did not know it; before the fourth one received it, the others and he himself knew 
it. Then why do you say that in the course of the second asamkhyeyakalpa the Bodhisattva knows the 
prophecy but does not dare to proclaim [that he will be Buddha]? - Besides, the Buddha has said that for 
innumerable kalpas the Bodhisattva realizes the qualities (guna) in order to save beings. In these 


conditions, why do you speak of [only] three asamkhyeyakalpas, which are finite and limited? 


The disciples of Katyayaniputra. - Although it is a matter [of these numberless asamkhyeyas] in the 


Mahayanasitras, we do not believe in them entirely. 


The Mahayanists. - That is a grave error, for [the Mahayanasttras] are the true Buddhadharma 
(saddharma) coming from the very mouth (kanthokta) of the Buddha. You cannot reject them. Moreover, 


you derive your orgin from the Mahayana;498 how can you say that you do not entirely believe it? 


You [disciples of Katyayantputra] also say: "The Bodhisattva accomplishes the actions producing the 
thirty-two marks in the desire realm (kamadhatu) and not in the realm of form (rijpadhdatu) or in the 
formless realm (ariipyadhatu)." [Without a doubt], in the aripyadhatu there is neither body (kaya) nor form 
(rupa) and, as these thirty-two marks are bodily adornments, it is not possible to accomplish the actions 


that produce them in the artipyadhatu. But why could they not be accomplished in the riipadhatu? In the 


497 Acala, or Acalanatha, is well-known in Vajrayana Buddhism and the Shingon sect; he is one of the five vidyarajas, 
protectors of the Dharma. He is closely connected to Vairocana and Prajfaparamita with whom he forms a trinity. He is 
shown bearing a sword and surrounded by flames. Cf. Griinwedel, Mythologie d. Buddh., p. 162; W. De Visser, Ancient 
Buddhism in Japan, Leiden, 1935, p. 144 sq.; Glasenapp, Buddh. Mysterien, p. 80, 84, 98. 

498 Historically the Greater Vehicle is later than the Lesser Vehicle but its practitioners often claim an origin at least as 
old for it. The well-known stanza ddav avyakaranat of the Sitrala*kara, ed. Lévi, p. 3, repeated in Siddhi, p. 176, affirms 
that the Greater Vehicle is the authentic 'word of the Buddha' because "from its beginning, it coexists in the Lesser 
Vehicle (samapravrtteh)", and the commentary explains: samakadlam ca Sravakayanena Mahdaydanasya_pravrttir 
upalabhyate na pascat. - According to some Mahayanists, the scriptures of the Greater Vehicle, like those of the Lesser 
Vehicle, must have been compiled after the Buddha's death, and the Mpps, k. 100, p. 756b, seems to confirm them: 
"There are those who say: Whereas Mahakasayapa, at the head of the bhiksus, compiled the Tripitaka on 
Grdhrakitaparvata immediately after the Buddha's nirvana, the great bodhisattvas, Mafyusri, Maitreya, etc., taking 
Ananda with them, compiled the Mahayana. Ananda knew how to measure the extent of the aspirations and conduct of 
beings; that is why he did not preach the Mahayana to the sravakas [whom he judged to be unable to understand this 
teaching]." For this compilation of the Greater Vehicle which took place on Mount Vimalasvabhava, south of Rajagrha, 


see also the quotations gathered by Bu ston, II, p. 101. 
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rupadhatu there are the great Brahmarajas who usually invite the Buddhas to turn the wheel of the Dharma 
(dharmacakra). Wise and pure, they are capable of seeking Buddhahood. Why do they not accomplish the 


actions producing the thrity-two marks? 


You also say: "The Bodhisattva accomplishes these actions in his human births (manusyagati) and not in 
the other destinies." But he can accomplish them equally in animal or other destinies. Thus So k‘ie tou long 
wang (read So k‘ie [lo] long wang tou = Sagaranagarajaduhita), the daughter of Sagara, king of the nagas, 
is a bodhisattva of the tenth level (dasama bhiimi);499 the naga king A na p’o ta to (Anavataptanagaraja) is 
a seventh-level bodhisattva (saptama bhiimi)?9, and the king of the asuras, Lo heou (Rahu) is also a great 


499 of, Saddharmapundarika, p. 263-265 (tr. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 160-162; Kern, p. 251-253). - Although female and only 
eight years of age, the daughter of Sagara, king of the nagas, had acquired anuttarasamyaksambodhi, which consitutes the 
state of Buddha. As the bodhisattva Prajfiakiita and Sariputra refused to believe that a woman could attain this high rank, 
she suppressed the signs indicating her sex in herself, showed herself endowed with male organs and transformed herself 
into a bodhisattva who went to the south. In this part of space there was the universe Vimala; there, seated near the trunk 
of a bodhi tree made of the seven precious substances, this bodhisattva appeared in the condition of perfectly 
accomplished Buddha, bearing the thirty-two marks of the Great Man, having the body adorned with all the secondary 
marks, emitting light which spead in the ten directions and teaching the Dharma. 

Here is the Sanskrit text of this passage: Sagarandgardjaduhita... tat strindriyam anatarhitam purusendriyam... spjutitva 
dharmaadesanam kurvanam. - According to the previous indications, the Mpps is quite correct in making the daughter of 
Sagara a tenth level bodhisattva, the ultimate stage of the career of the Bodhisattva and immediately preceding the 
attainment of Buddhahood. 

In telling the story of Sagara's daughter, the Mpps is referring to the Saddharmapundarika; Kumarajiva, the translator of 
the Mpps, therefore was familiar with this story. This is worthy of note, for the passage referring to Sagara's daughter was 
originally missing from the translation of the Sdhp made by Kumarajiva in 406; it was inserted only later, in the time of 
the Souei, in the form of a special chapter entitled Devadatta (cf. T 262, k. 4, p. 34b-35c). A tradition claims that the 
chapter originally appeared in Kumé§arajiva's version, but was removed at Th'ang-ngan. However that may be, the 
Devadatta chapter is old since its contents appeared as early as 286 AD in Dharmaraksa's translation of the Sdgp (cf. T 
263, k. 6) and was circulated at the end of the Sth century in Serindia and China independently of the rest of the Sdhp. On 
this question, see the P. Demiéville's note in Bibliographie Bouddhique, VII-VIII, 1937, p. 95-96 on the work of K. Fuse 
(in Japanese). 

500 The Mpps will return to this individual later (k. 30, p. 344a): Among the beings immersed in the animal destinies, 
some do and others do not obtain Buddhahood; thus Anavataptanagaraja, Sagaranagaraja, etc., obtain Buddhahood. - 
Anavatapta is one of the eight great naga-kings; he lives in the Anavatapta pool from which flow the four great rivers of 
the world (see below, k. 7, p. 114a; k. 8, p. 116a). According to the Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 18, p.117a, he does not have the 
three misfortunes of the other three dragon-kings, which are: i) wind and hot sand burn their skin and bones; ii) a violent 
wind blows in their palace and uncovers it; ii) the garuda bird torments them in the midst of their play. According to the 
Jou lai hing hien king, T 291, k. 2, p. 602c, the rains that emanate from his body make Jambudvipa fertile. - For more 
details, see Hobogirin, Anokudatsu, p. 33. - Whereas the Mpps makes Anavatapta a bodhisattva of the seventh level, 
Hiuan tsang (Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 1, p. 869b) claims that he was a bodhisattva of the eighth level before taking on the form 


of a naga. 
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bodhisattva.>91 Why do you say that the Bodhisattva cannot accomplish the actions producing the thirty- 


two marks in destinies other [than the human destiny]? 


You also say: "The Bodhisattva accomplishes them in the human destiny and in Jambudvipa." It is 
reasonable to say that he cannot accomplish them in Yu tan Jo (Uttarakuru), for there men are without 
individuality (?) (F: personnalité), attached to pleasure (rakta) and without sharp faculties (tiksnendriya). 
But why could they not accomplish them in the other two continents, K'iu t'o ni (Godantya) and Fou p'o t'T 
(Purvavideha) where merit (punya), wisdom (prajna) and duration of life (@yus) are much greater than in 
Jambudvipa?>02 


You also say: "A volition (cetand) is necessary to accomplish each mark." But in the time of a finger snap, 
the mind (citta) arises and ceases sixteen times; in one thought, there is neither duration (sthiti) nor parts 
(vibhaga);>%3 how could it accomplish a mark of the Great Man? [On the other hand], a mark of the Great 
Man cannot do without a mind for its accomplishment. Therefore [only] the [92c] coming together of many 
volitions (bahucetanadsamyoga) can accomplish one single mark. In the same way, in order to carry a heavy 
load, one single man is not enough; the united strength of several men is necessary. Similarly, in order to 
accomplish a mark, a great mind is necessary and to this effect, the joining of many volitions is 
indispensible. Therefore it is called 'the mark of one hundred merits’ (Satapunyalaksana). It is impossible 
that a single volition could accomplish a determined mark. If other things cannot be accomplished by a 


single volition, what can be said of the mark of one hundred merits? 


Why do you say that the mind of the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni was impure whereas that of his disciples was 
pure, that the mind of Bodhisattva Maitreya was impure whereas that of his disciples was pure? Where was 
that said? We cannot find anything like that in the Tripitaka or in the Mahayana. This statement is your 
imagination. You believe that only the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni saw the Buddha Pusya in his cave of 
precious stones and praised him with one single stanza for seven days and seven nights. But the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya also praised the Buddha Pusya in every way. The A po t'o na king (Avadanasttra or 
the AvadanaSataka) is the only one that does not say anything about it. If you do not know that, that is not a 
sufficient reason. Then you add that the mind of Maitreya's disciples was pure; that is a complete 


contradiction. 


501 Rahu, personification of the eclipse, appears in two well-known suttas in the Samyutta, the Candimasutta and the 
Suriyasutta, which the Mpps will reproduce later (k. 20, p. 136b). The palace of Rahu is described in the Tch'ang a han, T 
1, k. 20, p. 129b. - Rahu has a city called Kouang ming, four parks, four wives called Jou ying 'Shadow’, Tchou hiang 
'‘Perfume', Miao lin 'Marvelous Forest' and Cheng to 'Eminent Virtue’; his lifespan is 5,000 years where each day equals 
500 human years (Hobogirin, Ashura, p. 42). 

502 These four continents are described in Kosa, III, p. 145. 

503 sixteen mind moments arise and cease in the time that a material dharma lasts. "It is better to consider as a self this 
body made up of the four great elements rather than the mind. We see that this body lasts one year ... one hundred years 
and more. But that which bears the name of mind (citta), spirit (manas), consciousness (vijfidna) by day and by night is 
born as one and dies as another. In the same way that a monkey grasps one branch, lets it go, takes another...." (Samyutta, 
II, p. 94-95: Tsa a han, T 99, k. 12, p. 81c). - "Like a mountain river..., there is no khana, lava, muhutta where it rests, but 


it flows on...; the life of men is short...That which arises cannot cease." (Anguttara, IV, p. 137). 
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2. The six virtues 


You say: “[By the virtue of generosity], the Bodhisattva gives everything without feeling regret, like king 
Sibi who, to save the pigeon, gave his flesh to the falcon without feeling any regret." To give wealth 
(amisadana) is a lesser gift (hinadana); to give one's body (kayadana) is a middling gift (madhyadana); to 
give anything whatsoever, provided that the mind is detached (nihsanga) is the highest gift (agradana).>°4 
[By telling the story of the gift of the body by king Sibi], why do you praise the middling gift as if it were 


the complete perfection of the virtue of generosity (danaparamitaparipiuri)? 


Although its intention (citta) may be lofty and full of loving kindness (maitri) and compassion (karunda), 
this [middling] generosity may or may not involve wisdom (prajrid). [King Sibi] is like a man who would 
sacrifice his body for his parents, his family or his teacher. Since he knows that he is sacrificing his life for 


a pigeon, his generosity is middling. 


[The disciples of Katyayantputra]. - The Bodhisattva [sacrifices himself] for all beings, for his parents, for 
his teacher, or for all people. This is why [if we accept your definition of highest generosity where 
detachment plays the essential part], the gift of the body will [never] constitute the complete virtue of 


generosity. 


[The Mahayanists]. - Although he sacrifices himself for all beings, his mind (citta) is impure (avisuddha), 
for he does not know that he himself is non-existent (andtmaka); he does not know that the one who 
receives his gift (pratigrahaka) is not a person, is not his teacher; he does not know that the thing given by 
him (deyadravya) is in reality neither the same as (eka) or different (anya) from him. Since his mind (citta) 
is attached (sakta) to the three concepts [of donor, recipient and thing given], it is impure (avisuddha). It is 
in this world (lokadhG@tu) that he will receive the reward of his merit (punyavipaka); he will not be able to 
go directly to Buddhahood. Thus it is said in the Prajiiaparamita that the three things [donor, recipient and 
the thing given] are non-existent (anupalabdha)> 95 and that he should not be attached to them. 


This is applied to the virtue of generosity but it is valid also [for the other virtues] up to and including the 
virtue of wisdom. [According to the disciples of Katyayaniputra], to divide the great earth, the cities, towns 
and villages and to make seven parts of it is the perfection of the virtue of wisdom [93a] 
(prajnaparamitaparipuri). But the virtue of wisdom is immense (apramdna) and infinite (ananta) like the 
water of the ocean. To divide the earth is only ordinary mathematics (ganand); it is a modest part 


(hinabhaga) of conventional wisdom (samvrtiprajna), like one or two drops of water (bindu) in the ocean. 


504 The highest generosity which constitutes, properly speaking, the virtue of generosity (danapdaramitd) rests in essence 
on knowledge free of concept (nirvikalpakaparamita) which makes it triply pure (trimandalaparisuddha); it consists of 
making no distinction between the thing given (deya), the donor (dayaka) and the recipient (pratigrahaka). Cf. 
Paficavimshati, p. 264; Satasahasrika, p. 92; Bodhicaryavatara, IX, st. 168; Panjika, p. 604; Uttaratantra, p. 120, 254; 
Samgraha, p. 185, 225; Siddhi, p. 629 n. 

505 CF Paficavimésati, p. 264: tatra katamd lokottara danaparamita? .... tadvipakam ca nopalabhate. - Cf. Satasahasrika, 
p. 92. 
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The true prajfiaparamita is called the 'mother of the Buddhas' (buddhamatri) of the three times (tryadhvan); 
it reveals the true nature of all dharmas (sarvadharmasatyalaksana). This prajiaparamita has no point of 
coming or point of going; it is like a magic show (maya), an echo (pratisrutka), the moon reflected in water 
(udakacandra) which one sees and which immediately disappears. Out of compassion and, although this 
wisdom has but a single nature (ekalaksana), the aryas define it using all kinds of conventional expressions 
(namasamketa) as being the precious treasure of the wisdom of the Buddhas (buddhaprajnaratnakosa). 


You are speaking grave errors. 


3. The time of appearance of the Buddhas 


You speak of the four examinations (vilokana) made by the Bodhisattva: 1) examination of time 
(kalavilokana), 2) examination of place (desavilokana), 3) examination of clan (Aulavilokana), 4) 
examination of mother (upapattisthanavilokana). You add that that the Buddha appears in the world 
(pradurbhavati) when the human lifespan (Gyus) is 80,000, 70,000, 60,000, 50,000, 40,000, 30,000, 
20,000, 100 years. - But if the Buddhas always have compassion (anukampa) for beings, why do they 
appear only at these eight times and not at others? Just as a good medicine (osadhi) once swallowed, cures 


the sickness (vyddhi), so the Buddhadarma does not depend on time. 


[The disciples of Katyayaniputra]. - Although the Bodhisattva has compassion for beings and although the 
Buddhas do not depend on time, when the lifespan surpasses 80,000 years, long-lived people (dirghayus) 
revel in pleasures (sukha); their fetters, lust, desire, etc. (rdgatrsnadisamyojana) are heavy (sthila) and 
their faculties are weak (mrdvindriya). This is not the time to convert them. On the other hand, when the 
lifespan is less than 199 years, people have a short life (a/padyus) and are overcome with suffering 
(duhkha): their fetters, hatred, etc. (dvesadisamyojana) are thick (sthula). This period of pleasure [when the 
lifespan is more than 80,000 years] and this period of suffering [when it is less than 199 years] are not 


times favorable to finding the Path (margalabha). This is why tha Buddhas do not appear [at those times]. 


[The Mahayanists]. - 1. The lifespan of the gods is more than 10,000 years; that is because of their previous 
life (pirvajanma). Although they have plenty of pleasures (sukha) and their sensual desires (rdgatrsna) are 
heavy (sthila), they are able to find the Path (marga). What could be said then of people who are not 
happy and whose thirty-two impurities are easily corrected, [except that they find the Path even more easily 
than the gods]? This is why, even when the human lifespan is greater than 80,000 years, the Buddhas must 
appear in the world. At this time, people are not sick and their minds are joyful; consequently, their 
faculties are keen (tiksnendriya) and they are virtuous. As a result of their virtues and their keen faculties, 


they can easily find the Path. 


2. Furthermore, under the Buddha Che tseu kou yin wang (Simhadundubhisvararaja), the human lifespan is 
100,000 years; under the Buddha Ming wang (Alokaraja), it is 700 asamkhyeyakalpas; under the Buddha A 
mi t'o (Amitabha), it lasts innumerable asamkhyeyakalpas. How can you say that the Buddhas do not 


appear when the human lifespan is longer than 80,000 years? 


[93b] [The disciples of Katyayantputra]. - These teachings are in the Mahayanasitras, but in our system it 
is not a question of the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) but only of the one hundred 
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Buddhas of the past (atitabuddha), Sakyamuni, K'iu tch'en jo (Krakucchanda), etc., and the five hundred 
Buddhas of the future (andgatabuddha), Maitreya, etc.996 


[The Mahayanists]. - In the Mahayanasitras, we speak of the Buddhas of the three times (tryvadhvan) and 
the ten directions (dasadis) for various reasons. In the universes (lokadhdtu) of the ten directions, all the 
torments rage: old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), lust, (raga), hatred (dvesa) and 
delusion (moha), etc.; this is why the Buddhas must appear in these regions. It is said in a sitra: "If old age, 
sickness, death and the afflictions (A/esa) did not exist, the Buddhas would not appear.">07 Furthermore, 


wherever there are many illnesses (vyadhita), there should be many physicians (vaidya). 


In one of your Sravaka texts, the Tch'ang a han (Dirghagama), king P'i cha men (Vaisravana) addresses 
the following stanza to the Buddha: 


I bow before the Buddhas, past, future and present; 


I take refuge (Sarana) in the Buddha Sakyamuni.>98 


506 For the number and names of the past and future Buddhas, refer to Malalasekera, H, p. 295 and Hobogirin, Butsu, p. 
195-197. 
507 cf. Anguttara, V, p. 144: Tayo bhikkhave dhamma loke na samvijjeyyum, .... Jati ca jard ca marmanan ca. 
508 The same passage of the Dirghagama will be cited later at k. 9, p. 126a: 
In the Dirghagama, a siitra says: There was a king of the asuras, gauardian of the northern region; along with many 
hundreds of kotis of asuras, he went to the Buddha during the last watch of the night and, having prostrated to the 
Buddha, he sat down at one side; emitting pure light, he illumined the entire Jetavana with a great light. Joining his palms 
together, he praised the Buddha with these two stanzas: 

Great hero, I take refuge in you! 

Buddha, the greatest among those who walk on two feet. 

What you know by means of your wisdom-eye 


The gods are unable to understand. 


Whether they are past, future or present, 

I bow before all the Buddhas. 

Thus today taking refuge in the Buddha, 

I also pay homage to the Buddhas of the three times." 
This passage is the beginning of the Atdndatikasiitra of which two versions exist. The first has a proof: 1) the Sanskrit text 
found in central Asia and published by H. Hoffmann, Bruchstiicke des Atandtikasitra, Leipzig, 1939, p. 33; 2) the 
Chinese translation by Fa hien, entitled P'i cha men t'ien sang king, T 1245, p. 217a; 3) the Tibetan translation of the 
Bkah hgyur, entitled Kun tu rgyu ba dan kun tu rgyu ba ma yin pa dan htun pahi mdo (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 327). In this 
version, the siitra takes place in Sravasti in the Jetavana, and Vaisravana addresses two stanzas to the Buddha. - The 
second version has as proof: 1) the Pali Atandtivasuttanata of the Dighanikaya, III, p. 194; 2) the Tibetan translation of 
the Bhah hgyur, entitled Lcan lo can gyi pho bran gi mdo (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 288). In this second version, the siitra is 
located at Rajagrha on Grdhrakitaparvata, and Vaisravana does not address any stanzas to the Buddha. 
The extracts given here by the Mpps are taken from the first version. To be convinced of this, a glance at the Sanskrit text 
published by Hoffmann, l.c., p. 33 is sufficient: 


evam maya srutam. ekasamayam bhagavam sravastyam viharati sma jetavane .... velayam gatham babhase, 
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In this stitra of yours, it is said that the king bows down before the Buddhas of the past (atita), the future 
(andgata) and the present (pratyutpanna) and that he takes refuge in Buddha Sakyamuni. Thus we know 
that, in the present, there Buddhas other [than Sakyamuni]. If the other Buddhas did not exist, why would 
the king first bow down to the Buddhas of the three times, then afterwards take refuge specially (prthak) in 
Sakyamuni? This king had not yet renounced all desire (avitardga), but he was at the side of Sakyamuni 
and, as a result of the affection and respect he had for him, he took refuge in him. As for the other 
Buddhas, he bowed down before them. 


4. Place of appearance of the Buddhas 


[The disciples of Katyayantputra]. - The Buddha said: "Two Buddhas do not appear simultaneously in the 
same world (ekasmin lokadhdtu), just as two cakravartin kings do not appear simultaneously in the same 


world."599 Therefore it is wrong that presently there are other Buddhas [than Sakyamunil. 


nam'astu te mahavira.... 

tvam cahamsaranam gatah// 
Instead of indicating the title of the stitra, the Mpps, citing this passage twice, refers only to the collection, the 
Dirghagama. The Dirghagama which it uses is not the Pali Dighanikaya of the Theravadin-Vibhajjavadins since the 
Atanatikasuttanata found there does not contain the stanzas spoken by Vaisravana in honor of the Buddha. Neither is it 
the Dirghagama translated into Chinese about 412-413 by Buddhayasas under the name Tch'ang a han (T 1) and which 
actually belongs to the Dharmaguptas (cf. the arguments of Watanabe, Przyluski and Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke buddh. 
Sitras, Lepzig, 1932, p. 229); indeed, this collection does not contain the Atandtikasitra. 
We have noticed several times already that the Mpps, citing 'the Vinaya' without any more precision, almost always is 
referring to the Che song liu (T 1435), the Sarvastivadin Vinaya. We may therefore assume that the Dirghagama which is 
being used here also belongs to the Sarvastivadin school. The Sarvastivadins had a collection of eighteen 'great stitras' of 
which the sixth, the A ¢t'cha na kien (in the Ts'in language: 'Stitra of the council of the demonic spirits') is none other than 
the Atandtikasiitra (cf. Che song liu, T 1435, k. 24, p. 174b; translation in S. Lévi, Sur la récitation primitive des textes 
bouddhiques, JA, May-June 1915, p. 419). Four of these 'great sitras' have been found at Chotscho in central Asia, in a 
small anthology of siitras ed. by E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke buddh. Sitras, Leipzig, 1932: these are the Mahanidana, 
the Sakraprasna, the Bimbasdra and the Mahdsamdjasiitra. This anthology is indisputably of SarvaOtivadin provenance 
(cf. Waldschmidt, p. 228). 
509 4 phrase which the Mpps will return to later, (k. 9, p. 125a) which is found in several sitras. 
a) In Pali, e.g., in Anguttara, I p. 27-28: Atthanam etam bhikkhave anavakaso yam .... acarimam uppajjeyyum n'etam 
thanam vijjatti. 
b) In Sanskrit, e.g., in Kosavyakhya, p. 338: Asthanam anavakaso yad apurvacaramau dvau tathdgatau loka 
utpadyayeyatam. 
c) In mixed Sanskrit, e.g., in Mahavastu, III, p. 199: Asthanam khalv etam anavakasam .... loke utpadyensuh. 
We know from the Kosavyakya that asthanam refers to the present and anavakasah to the future. Thus it may be 
translated: "It is impossible that in the present, in the future, two Tathagatas appear in the same world without one 
preceding and the other following." 
The phrase appears in many sutras, e.g., Digha, I, p. 225; IH, p. 114; Majjhima, III, p. 65; Anguttara, I, p. 27; Milinda, p. 
236; Mahavastu, III, p. 199; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 5, p. 31a; k. 12, p. 79a; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 724a. - The great 
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[The Mahayanists]. — 1. No doubt the Buddha said that; but you misunderstand the meaning of his words. 
The Buddha means that two Buddhas do not appear simultaneously in the same 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu (or trichiliomegachiliocosm); he does not say that in the universes of the 
ten directions (dasadiglokadhatu) there are not actually [several] Buddhas. Thus, two cakravartin kings do 
not appear simultaneously in the same caturdvipika (or universe of four continents), for these very 
powerful beings have no rival in their domain. Consequently, in one caturdvipaka there is one single 
cakravartin only. In the same way, two Buddhas do not appear simultaneously in one single 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. Here the stitra puts the Buddhas and the cakravartin kings on the same 
level. If you believe that there are [other] cakravartins in the other caturdvipakas, why do you not believe 
that there are [other] Buddhas in the other trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus?> !0 


2. Furthermore, one single Buddha cannot save all beings. If one single Buddha could save all beings, there 
would be no need for other Buddhas and only one single Buddha would appear. But the qualities of the 
Buddhas (buddhadharma), who save beings to be converted (vaineya), perish as soon as they arise 
(jatamatra nirudhyante) like the flame that is extinguished when the candle is used up; indeed, conditioned 
dharmas (samskrtadharma) are transitory (anitya) and empty of self nature (svabhdvashinya). Thus, in the 


present, there must be yet other Buddhas.>!! 


[93c] 3. Finally, beings are numberless and suffering (duhkha) is immense. This is why there must be 


magnanimous bodhisattvas and numberless Buddhas who appear in the world to save beings. 


[The disciples of Katyayaniputra]. - It is said in the siitra that the Buddha appears from age to age after a 
number of years as immense as the flower of the Ngeou t'an p'o lo (Udumbara) tree which appears once at 
regular times.>!2 If the ten directions were full of Buddhas, the Buddha would appear easily, he could 


easily be found and we would not say that it is difficult to meet him. 


treatises have tried to interpret it: see, e.g., Kosa, IH, p. 198-201; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 92; Madhyantavibhanga, p. 152; and 
especially Samgraha, p. 332-333, 338. 

510 The interpretation given here by the Mahayanists is recorded in the Madhyantavibhanga, p. 152: tathagatayos 
cakravartinos .... api caturdvipaka evety apare. - Tr. : "The [sitra] says that two Tathagatas and two cakravartins do not 
arise [simultaneously in the same world}. According to some, the world in question is a trichiliomegachiliocosm if it 
concems Tathagatas, but a universe-of-four-continents if it concerns the cakravartins. According to others, in both cases it 
is a matter of a universe-of-four-contintents." The Kosavyakhya, p. 338, also mentions this two-fold explanation: "What 
should be understood by 'this same world? By 'this same world' one should understand either one single caturdvipaka or 
one single trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu." 

511 In several places (p. 272-273, 284, 328-329), the Samgraha shows how there must be one and many Buddhas at the 
same time. 

512 The post-canonical texts repeat ad nauseam that the appearance of a Buddha is as rare as the appearance of a flower 
on the Udumbara tree (Ficus glomerata) which bears fruit but does not have visible flowers: - Lalitavistara, p. 105: 
tadyatha audumbarapuspam ..... loke utpadyante. 

Tr. "Just as the Udumbara flower very rarely appears in the world, in the same way very rarely, in the course of many 
nayutas of kotis of kalpas, do the Buddha Bhagavats appear in the world." - Sukhavativyuha, v. 2: 


tadyathaudumbarapuspanam loke .... sudurlabhah pradurbhavah. Tr. "Just as, in the world, the appearance of the 
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[The Mahayanists]. - No! It is in one single mahasahasralokadhatu that the Buddha usually appears after an 
immense number of years. It is not a question of the ten directions. Because sinners do not know how to 
honor him and do not seek the Path (marga), we say that the Buddha appears from age to age after an 
immense number of years. Moreover, as punishment for their sins (Gpattipaka), these beings fall into the 
evil destinies (durgati) where, for innumerable kalpas, they do not even hear the name of Buddha 


pronounced and still less see one. Due to these people, the appearance of the Buddha is said to be rare. 


[The disciples of Katyayantputra]. - If there really are numerous Buddhas and bodhisattvas in the ten 


directions, why do they not come to save all beings from sin (@patti) and suffering (duhkha)? 


Udumbara flowers is very rare, in the same way the appearance of the Tathagatas who desire the interest, who desire the 
good, who are full of compassion, is very rare." Saddharmapundarika, p. 39: tadyathapi nama udumbarapuspam ... 
dharmadesanam kathayati. Tr. "Just as the Udumbara flower appears only at certain times and in certain places, so are the 
times and places rare where the Tathagata teaches the Dharma." - Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 396: "The Buddha is like the 
Udumbara flower wich is very hard to find." - The Mpps will return twice to this comparison at k. 9, p. 125c. 

By glancing at these post-canonical and late works, many other examples of this comparison may be found. On the other 
hand, it does not occur in the Pali suttas. Moreover, the Mpps is explicit: "It is said, in the siitra, that the Buddha appears 
from age to age like the Udumbara flower." Having found nothing comparable in the Pali canon, I [Lamotte] have turned 
my search towards the fragments of Sanskrit stitras discovered in central Asia where the Sarvastivadin influence was 
dominant. Here the comparison in question has been found in a fragment of the Mahaparinirvanasitra, published by E. 
Waldschmidt, in his Beitrage zur Textgeschichte des Mahaparinirvanasiitra, Nachrichten v. d. gesell. der Wissens. zu 
Gottingen, Philol. Hist. Klasse, Band II, Nr. 3, 1939, p. 58 as note. In the Pali Mahaparinibbanasuttanta (Digha, II, p. 155- 
156), the last moments of the Buddha are described in the following way: The Buddha asked the monks if they have any 
doubts concerning the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha; on Ananda's negative relply, he answered: Now, O monks, I 
have just this to say: All that is composite will decay; work tirelessly. These were the last words of the Tathagata. - But 
the fragment of the Mah@parinirvanasitra in Sanskrit is more detailed. Having reported the negative reponse of Ananda, 
the text continues: atha bhagavan uttaradsangam ekante vivrtya .... tatra tathagatasya pascima vaca, Tr. "Then the 
Bhagavat lifted his undergarment on one side and said to the monks: Look, O monks, at the body of the Tathagata. Look 
well, O monks, at the body of the Tathagata. Why? The Tathagatas, saints, the perfectly enlightened ones, are as rarely 
seen as an Udumbara flower. Well then, O monks, be tranquil! Everything compounded is perishable. Those were the last 
words of the Tathagata." 

The Mpps is therefore quite right when it tells us that the comparison with the Udumbara flower occurs ‘in a stitra’. As E. 
Waldschmidt comments, it also occurs in the Chinese versions of the Mahaparinirvanasitra: 

T 1,k. 4, p. 26b: "The Tathagatas appear in the world from age to age like the Udumbara flower which appears once in an 
epoch." 

T 6, k. 2, p. 188b: "Usually it is difficult to meet a Buddha. There is on earth an Udumbara tree which does not flower but 
which bears fruit; if it produces a flower, then there is a Buddha in the world." 

T 5, k. 2, p. 172c: "In Jambudvipa there is a venerable king of the trees called Udumbara; it has fruits but no flowers. 
When it has flowers, then there is a Buddha in the world." 

Previously we have seen that the flower of the Udumbara that grew north of Lake Mandakini blossomed at the same time 


as the Buddha Sakyamuni and died at the same time he did. 
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[The Mahayanists]. - These beings [have accumulated] faults (Gpatti) and very serious taints (mala) for 
innumerable asamkhyeyakalpas. Although they have accrued all sorts of other merits (punya), they do not 


possess the qualities (guna) required to see a Buddha. Thus they do not see any. Some stanzas say: 
When the reward for merits is far off, 
When sins (a@patti) are not erased, 
For that time, one cannot see 
The Bhadanta, the man endowed with power. 
Among the arya bhadanta (1.e., the Buddhas) 
Their intentions are unchangeable: 
Out of loving kindness (maitri) and compassion (anukamp4) for all men, 
They want to save them at all times. 
But it is necessary that the merits (punya) of beings be ripe, 
That their wisdom (praj7da) and their faculties (indriya) be keen, 
That they thus fulfill the conditions of salvation 
In order they may then attain deliverance. 
In the same way that the great naga king 
Makes the rain fall in accordance with wishes, 
So it is in accordance with his former actions, sins or merits 
That each man is recompensed 


[The disciples of Katyayantputra]: [According to you], the Buddha is able to save men full of merits 
(punya) and endowed with wisdom (prajna) but does not save men deprived of merits and wisdom. If that 


is so, men full of merits and endowed with wisdom do not derive their salvation from the Buddha. 


[The Mahayanists]: These merits and this wisdom do indeed derive their origin from the Buddha. If the 
Buddha did not appear in the world, the bodhisattvas would teach as Path (marga) the ten good causes 
(dasakusalanidana),> '3 the four limitless ones (catvary apramanani)> 14 and the various causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya) that assure the retribution of sins and merits (@pattipunyavipaka) in the course of 
rebirths (punarbhava). If there were no Bodhisattva, this is the admonition found in all kinds of sutras: 


"The person who practices this doctrine carries out meritorious actions." 


513 The ten wholesome paths of action (kusalakarmapatha) will be described below, k. 8, p. 120b. 


514 Loving kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), joy (mudita) and equanimity (upeksa). See bibliography in Samgraha 
p. 52. 
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Furthermore, whatever the merits (pumya) and the wisdom (prajfa) of men, [94a] if the Buddha did not 
appear in the world, men would receive their reward (vipdka) in this world but they would not be able to 
find the Path (marga). [On the other hand], if the Buddha appears in this world, men find the Path and this 
is a great benefit. Thus, although a person has eyes, he sees nothing if the sun (surya) does not rise; light is 
necessary so that he can see something. However, he cannot say: "I have eyes; of what use are they to me?" 
The Buddha has said: "Two causes, two conditions give rise to right vision: 1) hearing the Dharma from 
another's mouth; 2) reflecting properly oneself.">!5 Thanks to these merits, a man can be assured of a 
wholesome mind (kusalacitta), sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) and wisdom (prajfda) and thus reflect 


correctly. This is why we know that men derive their salvation from the Buddha. 


These are the various and numerous errors [which we, Mahayanists, discover among the disciples of 
Katyayaniputra], but as we wish to give the teaching (upadesa) of the Prajiiaparamita, we cannot expand 


further on secondary subjects. 


515 Anguttara, I, p. 87: Dve 'me bhikkhave paccaya sammaditthiya .... yoniso ca mansikaro. - Cited also in Kosavyakhya, 
p. 188 and Samgraha, p. 65. - The Nettipakarana, p. 8, explains that the wisdom coming from meditation (bhavanamayi 


panna) is the knowledge (ida) produced parato ca ghosena paccattasamutthitena ca yonisomanasikarena. 
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CHAPTER IX: THE MAHASATTVAS 


The Sutra says: Mahasattva. What is a mahasattva?> !6 


Answer. - 1. Maha means great, and sattva means being or bravery. The person who is able to accomplish 


a great work without regressing or turning back in his bravery is called mahiasattva. 
2. Moreover, he is called mahOattva because he is the chief of many beings. 


3. Furthermore, he is called mahaOattva because he feels great loving kindness (mahamaitri) amd great 
compassion (mahakaruna) for many beings; he establishes them (avasthapayati) in the Greater Vehicle, he 


travels the great Path (mahamarga) and attains a very high place. 


4. Furthermore, he is called mahasattva because he is endowed (samanvagata) with the marks of the Great 


Man (mahapurusalaksana). 
The characteristics (laksana) of the mahasattva are described in the Tsan fo kie (Buddhastotragatha): 
Only the Buddha is the unique man, the foremost, 
Father and mother of the threefold world, the omniscient one, 
Among all beings he has no peer, 
Homage to the Bhagavat who is unequaled! 
Common people practice loving kindness in their own personal interest. 
They seek a reward by making gifts. 
[94b]The Buddha, in his great loving kindness, has no such goal. 
He is as beneficent towards his enemies as towards his friends. 


5. Furthermore, he is called mahasattva because he must preach the Dharma and destroy the great wrong 
views (mithydadrsti) and the afflictions (k/esa), such as great craving (mahdtrsna), pride (abhimana), great 


attachment to the self (G@tmasneha), etc., in all others as well as in himself. 


6. Finally, like the great ocean (mahdsamudra), beings (sattva) are without beginning and without end 
(apirvamadhyacarama). A skillful teacher of arithmetic (ganandcarya) who would keep track for 
numberless years would not reach the end of them. This is what the Buddha said to the bodhisattva Wou 


tsin yi (Aksayamati): "If all the universes (lokadhGtu) of the ten directions to the ends of space (akasa) 


516 "Mahasattva' refers to the altruistic virtues of the Bodhisattva, whereas the word 'bodhisattva' indicates rather his 
personal qualities. At least this is the most current interpretation; cf. Aloka, p. 22: bodhaw sarvadharmasaktatayam 
svarthasampadi sattvam abhiprayo yesam te bodhisattvah. sravaka api syur evam ity aha: mahdsattva iti. mahatyam 
pararthasampadi sattvam yesam te mahdsattvah. mahasattvam canyatha 'pi_ tirthikasadhujanavat syad iti 
bodhisattvagrahanam. - The epithet 'mahasattva' is rendered in Tibetan as sems dpah chen po "Great hero of mind", and 
in Chinese as Ta che "Great hero", Ta tschong cheng or Ta yeou ts'ing "Great being". Other definitions in Hobogirin, 
Mahasatsu, p. 141-142. 
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formed a single body of water, and innumerable and incalculable beings came, each with a hair, and took 
away one drop of it, there would still remain an incalculable number of beings. If by thus removing a drop 
on the end of a hair they succeeded in completely emptying this great body of water, the number of beings 
would still not be exhausted." This is why the number of beings is limitless (ananta), immense 
(apramana), incalculable (asamkhyeya) and inconceivable (acintya).517 The [bodhisattva] wishes to save 
them all, free them all from suffering and establish them all in the happiness of unconditioned safety 
(asamskrtayogaksemasukha). He is called mahasattva because he has made this great resolution to save 


these numerous beings. 


Thus, Ngeou ché na yeou p'o yi (Aga, the upasika) 518 aid to the bodhisattva Siu ta na (Sudhana) in the 
Pou k'o sseu yi king (Acintyasitra):> 19 


517 That the number of beings is infinite (sattakayo ananto) is an old teaching. In his note on Le Buddha éternel, Siddhi, 
p. 807-808, de La Vallée Poussin has brought together a few references: 

Kosa, HI, p. 10: Even if no new being were to appear, even if innumerable Buddhas were to make innumerable beings 
attain nirvana, the beings of the innumerable universes would never be exhausted. 

Mahavastu, I, p. xxxiil: But, Kasyapa objects, if so many Buddhas exist and a single one leads an infinite number of 
creatures to nirvana, soon they would lead all beings there. Katyayana answers by means of the immense number of 
prthagjanas which exist following the statement of the Buddha. 

Cheou tchang louen, T 1657, p. 505b: Each of the Bhagavats who appear in the world lead an incalculable number of 
beings to nirvana. Nevertheless, beings are not exhausted because they are infinite, like space. This is the teaching of the 
bodhisattva Vasubandhu. 

518 The name of this upasika, Aga 'Hope' in the original Sanskrit, is transliterated in a bizarre fashion in all the Chinese 
translations. There is Ngeou ché na (85 and 11; 135 and 2; 163 and 4) in the Mpps, k. 4, p. 94b14. - Hieou cho (9 and 4; 
64 and 8) in T 278, k. 47, p.697c7, and in T 279, k. 63, p. 342c21-22. - Yi ché na (9 and 4; 135 and 2; 163 and 4) in T 
293, k. 7, p. 693b21. 

Sudhana was addressed by Sagarasvaja in the following words: 

a. Gandavytha, p. 99: gaccha kulaputrehaiva .... bodhisattvacaryayam Ssiksitavyam. - Go, then, O son of noble family! 
Here in the Dakhan there is a region called Samudravetadi where there is a park called Samanatavytha, east of the city of 
Mahaprabha; there dwells the Buddhist laywoman, Asa, the wife of prince Suprabha. Go and find her and ask her how the 
bodhisattva should exert himself in the practice of the bodhisattva. 

Instead of Samudravetadi, Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit., p. 91, reads Samudravelati ‘Shore of the Ocean’. 

b. T 278, k. 47, p. 697c: Here in the Dekhan, there is a region called Hai tch'ao (85 and 7; 85 and 12: 'Flow of the 
Ocean), where there is a park (udydna) called P’ou tchouang yen (Samantavytha); it is there that the upasika called 
Hieou ché (9 and 8; Asa ?) lives. Go and find her and ask her, etc. 

d. T 293, k. 7, p. 693b: Go south from here. You will come to the region of Hai tch'ao (85 and 7; 85 and 12; Flow of the 
Ocean). It has a large city called Yuan man kouang (41 and 10; 85 and 11; 10 and 4): Mahaprabha). That city has a king 
called Miao yuan kouang (38 and 4; 31 and 10; 10 and 4: Supraprabha). East of this city there is a park called P’ou 
tchouang yen (Samantavytha). The king has a wife called Yi ché na (9 and 4; 135 and 2; 163 and 4: (Asa ?): she is an 
upasika, she lives in this forest and is engaged in the practices of a bodhisattva. Go there and find her and ask her, etc. 

519 Acintyasitra, 1.e., the Gandavythasitra, a section of the Avatamsaka. The passage quoted here occurs: i) in the 
Sanskrit text of the Gandavytha, ed D. T. Suzuki-H. Idzumi, Kyoto, 1934-1936, p. 195-110; ii) in the version by 
Buddhabhadra, T 278, k. 47, p. 698c25 sq.; ii) in the version by Sisananda, T 279, k. 64, p. 344b3 sq.; iv) in the version 
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"The bodhisattva-mahasattvas do not produce the thought of supreme perfect enlightenment to save just 
one man alone (na khalv ekasamdharanataya bodhisattvanam mahasattvanam  anuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau cittam utpadyate). Nor to save just two, three, etc., up to ten. Nor to save just 100 (po = 
Sata), 1,000 (ts‘ien = sahasra), 10,000 (wan = prabheda), 100,000 (che wan = laksha), 1,000,000 (po wan = 
atilaksa), 10,000,000 Gi = koti), 100,000,000 (che yi = madhya), 1,000,000,000 (po wi = ayuta), 
10,000,000,000 (ts‘ten yi = mahayuta), 100,000,000,000 (wan yi = nayuta)... [and so on, each term ten 
times as great as the preceding, up to the 122nd term of the series 1, 10, 100, 1,000... called anabhilapya- 
anabhilapya and equal to | followed by 121 zeros]. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi just to save a number of beings equal to that of the atoms 
(paramanu) contained in one country, or in two or three up to ten, or one hundred, a thousand, ten 


thousand, one kofi, one ayuta, one nayuta up to anabhilapyanabhilapya countries. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi just to save a number of beings equal to that of the atoms 


contained in Jambudvipa, or in Godaniya, Uttarakuru and Pirvavbideha. 


[95a] They do not produce the thought of bodhi just to save the number of beings equal to that of the 
atoms contained in one sahasra-ctidika-lokadhatu (small chiliocosm), or in one dvisahasra-madhyama- 
lokadhatu§ (dichiliocosm, medium universe), or in_ one _ trisahasra-mahasaharsra-lokadhmatu 
(trichiliomegachiliocosm), or in two, three, up to ten, a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, one kofi, one 


ayuta, one nayuta and up to anabhilapyanabhilapya trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi in order to serve and honor (piijopasthanata) just one Buddha, 
or a number of Buddhas equal to that of the number of atoms contained in one country, or even a number 
of Buddhas equal to that of the atoms contained in an anabhilapyanabhilapya number of 


trisahasramahmasahasralokadhatus. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to purify just one single buddhafield 
(ekabuddhaksetraparisodhana) or even a number of buddhaksetras equal to that of the number of atoms 


contained in anabhilapyanabhilapya number of trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to assure just one single teaching of the Buddha 
(ekatathagatasGsanasamdharana) or even a number of tathagatasdsana equal to that of the atoms 


contained in an anabhilapyanabhilapya number of tris.... 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to prevent the cessation of one single lineage of Buddhas 
(ekabuddhavamsachedanavarana), or even that of a number of buddhavamsa equal to that of the atoms 


contained in an anabhilapyanabhilapya number of tris.... 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to know in detail just one single vow of Buddha 
(ekabuddhapranidhanavibhaktiparijna), or even a number of buddhapranidhana equal to that of the atoms 


contained in an anabhilaynabhilpya of tris.... 


of Prajfia, T 293,, k. 8, p. 695c sq. The quotation of the Mpps does not reproduce any of these four versions exactly. The 
long list of numbers has been abridged in the three Chinese versions; that of the Sanskrit text does not correspond exactly 


with the list found here. The Mpps thus uses a special version of the Gandavytha which has not come down to us. 
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They do not produce the thought of bodhi to adorn’ one_ single buddhafield 
(ekabuddhaksetravyuhdavatarana), or even a number of buddhaksetra equal to that of the atoms contained 


in an anabhilapyanabhilapya of tris.... 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to know in detail one single Buddha assembly 
(ekabuddhaparsanmandalavibhaktyavatarana), or even a number of buddhaparsanmandala equal to that 


of the atoms contained in an anabhilapyanabjilapya number of tris.... 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to remember one single preaching of the Buddha 
(ekatathagatadharmacakrasamdharana), or even a number of tathagatadharmacakra s equal to that of the 


atoms contained in an anabhilapyanabhilapya number of tris.... 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi to cognize (avatarana)>29 the thoughts of one single being 
(ekasattvacitta), or the faculties of one single being (ekasattvendriya), or the succession of the cosmic 


periods (kalpaparampara) in one single trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. 


They do not produce the thought of bodhi in order to destroy the afflictions of just one single being [95b] 
(ekasattvaklesasamuccheda), or even the klesas of a number of beings equal to the atoms contained in an 


anabhilapyanabhilapya number of trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. 


But here are the aspirations (pranidhdana) of the bodhisattva-mahasattvas. The bodhisattvas produce the 
thought of bodhi and realize supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) [for the following 


ten purposes]: 
1) in order to convert the beings of the ten directions (anavasesasarvasattvavinayaya), 


2) in order to serve and honor all the Buddhas of the ten directions 


(anavasesasarvabuddhaksetraparisodanaya), 


3) in order to purify all the buddha fields of the ten directions 


(anavasesasarvabuddhakhetraparisodhanaya), 


4) In order to retain firmly all the teachings of the Buddhas of the ten directions 


(anavasesabuddhasasanasamdharanaya), 

5) in order to know in detail all the buddha fields (sarvabuddhaksetrabhaktyavatanaya), 

6) in order to know in depth all the buddha assemblies (sarvabuddhaparsanmandalavataranaya), 
7) in order to know in detail the minds of all beings (sarvacittavagahanatayai), 

8) in order to cut through the afflictions of all beings (sarvasattvaklesasamucchedaya), 

9) in order to know in depth the faculties of all beings (sarvasattvendritavataranarayai). 


These headings are the main ones (pramukha); they summarize the hundred, thousand, ten thousand, ten 


millions of asamkhyeya rules relating to the Path (margadharmaparyaya) which the bodhisattva must 


520 Monier-Williams: avatarana = descending, translation. 
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know and penetrate. By means of this wisdom (prajfia) and knowledge (j#idna) the bodhisattvas adorn all 
the buddha fields." 


Aga [also] said: " O son of noble family (kulaputra), thus would I like to have a universe (lokadhatu) 
where all beings are completely pure (visudda) and where all the afflictions (A/esa) are cut through 


(samucchinna)." 
Sudhana asked: "What is deliverance (vimoksa)?" 


Asa answered: "It is the banner of freedom-from-grief and of safety (asokayogaksemadhvaja). I know this 
single gate of deliverance (ekavimoksamukha), but I am unable to understand these bodhisattvas; their 
great mind is like the ocean for they are in possession of all the buddhadharmas (ete bodhisattvah 
sdgarasamacittah sarvabuddhadharmasampraticchanataya); their mind is unshakeable like Mount 
Sumeru (merukalpacalacittah); they are like the king of physicians for they are able to cure all [the 
sicknesses] of the afflictions (bhaisajarajopamah sarvaklesavyadhipramoksanatya); they are like the sun 
for they are able to scatter all the shadows [of ignorance] (Gditvakalpah sarvavidyandharavidhamanataya); 
they are like the earth for they are able to support all beings (dhdranisamah 
sarvasattvasrayapratisthanabhitataya),; they are like the wind for they can strengthen all beings 
(marutasadrsah sarvajagadarthakaranataya); they are like fire for they can burn away the afflictions of all 
the heretics (tejokalpah sarvatirthikaklesadahanataya); they are like cloud for they can make the rain of 
Dharma (meghopama dharmavarsapravarsanataya) fall; they are like the moon for the rays of their merits 
light up everything (candropamah punyarasmibhih sarvalokakaranataya), they are like Sakradevendra for 
they protect all beings (Ssakropamah sarvajagadaraksapratipannataya). The practices of the bodhisattvas 
(bodhisattvacarya) are very profound (gambhira); how could I be know them all?" 


woke koe kok 


The bodhisattvas are called mahasattva because they make the great vow (mahapranidhana), because they 


want to do the great work and because they want to arrive at the great place. 


Finally, in the Mahaprajfiaparamitasttra, [in the chapter entitled] Mo ho sa to siang (Mahasattvalaksana), 
521 the Buddha himself said that such and such characteristics are the characteristics of the mahasattvas; 
and the great disciples such as Ché li fou (Sariputra), Siu p'ou t'i (Subhiti), Fou leou na (Pina), etc., each 


have spoken about this chapter, therefore it was necessary to give it fully here. 


521 This chapter dedicated to ‘Characteristics of the Mahasattva' is part of the Paficavimsati. It is called 
Sarvasattvagratacittaparivarta in the Sanskrit text (ed. N. Dutt, p. 169-172); - Mo ho sa p‘in (Mahasattvaparivarta) in 
Moksala's version, T 221, chap. XV, k. 3, p. 19c-20a; - Mo ho sa p‘in (Mahasattvaparivarta) in Dharmaraksa's version, T 
222, chap. XI, k. 5, p. 178-181; - Kin kang p‘in (Vajraparivarta) in Kumarajiva's version, T 223, chap. XIII, k. 4, p. 243b- 
244a. 
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CHAPTER X: THE QUALITIES OF THE BODHISATTVAS 


Text of the siitra commented on in this chapter (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 4; Satasahasrika, p. 4-5): 


Bodhisattvaih sardham_ sarvair (1) dharanipratilabdhaih (2) samadhipratilabdhaih  stunyata- 
nimittapranihitagocaraih (3) samataksantipratilabdhair (4) asangadharanipratilabdhair (5) pancabhijnair 
(6) adeyavacanair (7) akusidair (8) apagatalabhayasascittair (9) niramisadharmadesakair (10) 
gambhiradharmaksantiparamgatair (11) vaisaradyapraptair (12) marakarmasamatikrantaih (13) 


karmavaranapratiprasrabdhaih (14) pratityasamutpannadharmanirdesakusalair 


(15) | asamkhyeyakalpapranidhanasusamarabdhaih (16)  smitamukhair purvabhilapibhir (17) 


mahaparsanmadhye vaisaradyasamanvagatair (18) anantakalpakotidharmanirdesanihsaranakusalaih. 


He was accompanied by bodhisattvas who possessed the dharanis, who coursed in the concentrations of 
emptiness, signlessness and wishlessness>22, who possessed the equalities and the patiences, who had 
acquired the unhindered dharanis, who possessed the five superknowledges, who had words worthy of 
faith, who were without laziness, who had rejected covetousness and ambition, who preached the doctrine 
with disinterest, who had crossed over to the other shore of the acceptance of the profound dharmas, who 
had attained the fearlessnesses, who had gone beyond the works of Mara, who were freed of the action 
obstacle, who were skilled in teaching dependent origination, who had formulated their vows for 
incalculable periods; they spoke with smiling faces; in the great assembly, they were endowed with the 
fearlessnesses; for innumerable koftis of kalpas, they were skilled in preaching the Dharma and in 


surpassing. 


1. DHARANIPRATILABDHA 


[95c] Sutra: All these bodhisattvas possessed the dharanis, coursed in the concentrations of emptiness, 
signlessness and wishlessness, possessed the equalities and the patiences. (Sarvair dharanipratilabdhaih 


sunyatanimittapranihitasamadhigocaraih ). 
Sdastra: Question. - Why does the siitra then praise the bodhisattva-mahasattvas by means of these three 
points? 


Answer. - 1. In order to emphasize the real qualities (guna) of the bodhisattvas, the sitra must praise them. 
It praises that in which one ought to have faith in order that one may believe in it. It praises the 


bodhisattvas because all beings do not believe in their profound (gambhira) and pure (visuddha) qualities. 


2. Furthermore, in the beginning the siitra mentioned the bodhisattva-mahasattvas because they possessed 


the dharanis, the concentrations (samadhi), the patiences (Asanti) and the other qualities (guna). 


522 This is the usual translation for apranihita. Monier-Williams gives for pranihita : ‘directed towards, committed, 


resolved, determined, fixed upon, intent upon, one who has his thoughts concentrated on one point’, etc. 
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Question. - We understand the reason for the order followed here, but what is it that is called a dharant? 


What is a dharani? 


Answer. - 1. In the Ts'in language, dharani means ‘capable of holding' (dhdarana) or 'capable of preventing' 


(vidharana). 


a. 'Capable of holding': Joining all sorts of good dharmas (kusaladharma), dharani 'holds' them (dharayati) 
so that they are not dispersed or lost.523 It is like a good vessel (bhdjana) filled with water from which the 


water does not leak out. 


b. 'Capable of preventing': Detesting the roots of evil (akusalamila), dharani prevents them (vidhdarayati) 
from arising. It prevents the committing of evil by those who would want to commit it. That is what is 


called dharani. 


This dharani is associated with mind (cittasamprayukta) or dissociated from mind (cittaviprayukta), impure 
(sasrava) or pure (anasrava), nonmaterial (aripya), invisible (anidarsana), not offering resistance 
(apratigha); it is contained in one element (dhdtu), one basis of consciousness (Gyatana) and one aggregate 


(skandha), namely, dharmadhatu, dharmayatana and samskaraskandha.> 24 


Nine knowledges (jana) cognize it [Note: it is outside the knowledge of destruction of the afflictions 
(ksayajnana)|. One single consciousness (vijnana) is aware of it [Note: the mental consciousness 


(manovijnana)]. According to the Abhidharma, this is the definition of dharant. 


2. Furthermore, the bodhisattva who possesses dharani, (smrtibala) is able to retain and not forget all the 


teachings that he has heard (srutadharma) by the power of his memory,,. 


3. Furthermore, dharani accompanies the bodhisattva always. Like a chronic fever, it never leaves him; like 


a ghost, it always follows him. It is like the good and the bad disciplines (samvara). 


[96a] 4. Furthermore, dharant prevents the bodhisattva from falling into the two chasms of the earth. It is 


like the kind father who rescues his son as he is about to fall into a ditch. 


5. Finally, when the bodhisattva has the power of the dharanis, neither king Mara, his family nor his 
warriors can unsettle him, destroy or conquer him. He is like Mount Sumeru which the worldly wind 


cannot shake. 
Question. - How many types of dharani are there? 


Answer. - There are many types:>25 


523 cf. Lalitavistara, P. 35: dharani pratilambho dharmalokamukham sarvabuddhabhasitadharanatayai samvartate. 
524 For these categories, see Kosa, I, p. 30. 

525 Among the various types of dharanI, we may note: 

a. Mahadharmadharant, Siddhi, p. 613-614. 

b. Sruta-, vibhajyajfiana- and ghosapravesadharanis fully defined here and to which the Mppé will return at k. 28, p. 268. 
c. Dharma-, artha-, mantra- and ksantilabhadharanis in Bodh. bhtmi, p. 272-273. 

d. The twelve dharanis of the Mahavyutpatti, no. 747-758. 
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1) The first is called srutadharadharani. The person who possesses this dharant never forgets the words 


and the teachings that he has heard with his ears. 


2) There is also the vibhajyajnanadharani. The person who possesses it knows in detail the qualities of 


beings, how tall they are or how short they are, how beautiful or how ugly they are. A stanza says: 
Among elephants, horses and metals 
Among wood, stones and garments, 
Among men, women, and waters, 
There are all kinds of differences. 
Individuals [of the same species] bear the same name 
But their values differ. 
The person who possesses this dharant 
Can always distinguish them. 


3) Finally there is the ghosapravesadharani. The bodhisattva who possesses it hears all kinds of words and 
neither rejoices nor is irritated by sounds. For kalpas as numerous as the sands of the Ganges 


(ganganadivalukopamakalpa) all beings may slander him and abuse him, but he would feel no irritation. 


Question. - The impurities (Gsrava) are not destroyed (Asina) in the bodhisattva: how then can he withstand 


this evil treatment for kalpas as numerous as the sands of the Ganges? 


Answer. — 1) We have said that here it is a matter of the bodhisattva who has acquired this dharant [and not 


of all bodhisattvas indiscriminately]. 


2) Furthermore, although he has not destroyed his impurities, the bodhisattva possesses great wisdom 
(mahajndana), keen faculties (tiksnendriya) and is able to be attentive (manasikara). He chases away any 
angry thought by saying to himself: "If my ear (Srotendriya) did not perceive sounds at such a great 


distance, to whom would these insult reach?" 


3) Moreover, if he hears insults, he passes them by. Who would be irritated by what he does not 
distinguish? It is the ordinary person (prthagjana) who is attached to the self and who develops hatred 
(dvesa) by distinguishing 'yes' and 'no'. 


4) Moreover, the person who knows that words perish as soon as they arise ({atamatra nirudyante) and that 
‘before’ and ‘after’ are not joined, feels no anger. He knows that dharmas have no inner guide; [under these 


conditions] who insults, who is irritated? 


The person who hears various words from different sides [considers] some as good and others as bad. But 
if good and bad are indeterminate (aniyata), one does not get irritated when one is insulted. The person 
who knows that words are indeterminate (i.e., neither good nor bad) feels neither anger nor joy. If his 
friends insult him, he is not angry insulted though he may be; but if his enemies slander him, he feels 


animosity. If he has to undergo wind or rain, he goes back into his house or takes his coat; if the ground is 
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thorny, he puts on his shoes; if it is very cold, [96b] he makes a fire; when it is hot, he looks for water. He 
looks for a remedy (pratikara) for all these troubles without getting irritated about them. [The bodhisattva] 
acts in the same way with regard to insults and nastiness. It is only by loving-kindness (maitri) and 


compassion (karund) that he puts an end to them; he never experiences anger. 


5) Furthermore, the bodhisattva knows that all dharmas are non-arising (anutpanna), unceasing 
(aniruddha) and empty of self-nature (svabhavasiinya). If anyone hates him, insults him, strikes or kills 
him, he considers that as a dream (svapna), as a [magical] metamorphosis (nirmana): "Who then gets 


angry, who is insulting?" 


6) Finally, if, during kalpas as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (gariganadivalukopamakalpa), beings 
praise him and offer him robes (civara), food (ahara), flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha) and necklaces 
(keyura), the bodhisattva who has acquired this dharani (read t'o Jo ni instead of jen) feels no emotion, no 


joy, no attachment. 


Question. - Now we know all the reasons why the bodhisattva does not get angry [when he is insulted], but 


we do not know why he feels no joy (mudita) when his qualities (guna) are praised. 


Answer. — 1) The bodhisattva knows that all offerings and all tributes (satkara) are transitory (anitya). If 
today there are reasons why people come to praise and honor him, tomorrow there will be others who will 


expose him to hatred, blows and death. This is why he is not joyful [when he is praised]. 


2) Furthermore, the bodhisattva says to himself: "They come to praise and honor me because I have 
qualities (guna) and wisdom (prajna). It is my qualities and not my person that they praise. Why should I 
be joyful?" 


3) Furthermore, "If this person praises my activity (karitra) and my qualities (guna), it is out of desire for a 
reward (phalavipaka) rather than out of admiration for me. Thus, when a man plants seed-grain. waters it 


and cultivates it, the earth feels no joy." 


4) "If someone honors me and I welcome him joyfully, my merit (punya) will be slight and his also will be 


of little value." This is why he does not rejoice. 


5) Finally, the bodhisattva considers all dharmas as a dream (svapna) or an echo (pratisrutka). He asks 
himself: " Who is praising me? Who is rejoicing? I have not found deliverance (vimoksa) in the threefold 
world (tridhatuka); my impurities (Gsrava) have not been destroyed (Asina); I have not attained 
Buddhahood. Why should I rejoice in obtaining praise? If anyone should rejoice, it is only the Buddha, the 
unique man (eka pudgala), for all qualities (guna) are perfected (paripurna) in him." This is why the 


bodhisattva feels no joy in receiving all sorts of praise, tribute or offerings. 
These are the characteristics of the ghosapravesadharani. There are yet other dharants: 


Tsi mie t'o lo ni (Santidharant), Wou pien t'o lo ni (anantadharani), Souei ti kouan t'o lo ni 


(bhimyanupasyanadharan1), Wei to t'o lo ni (anubhavadharan1), Houa yen t'o lo ni 


(padmavythadharani), Yin tsing t'o lo ni (gosaparisuddhidharant), Hiu k'ong tsang t'o lo ni 
(gaganagarbhadharani), Hai tsang t'o lo ni (sagaragarbhadharani), Fen pie tchou fa ti t'o lo ni 
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(sarvadharmabhimiprabhedadharani), Ming tschou fa yi t'o lo ni (sarvadharmarthalokadharani)>2° and so 


on. 


In all (samastah), there are five hundred dharanis. If they were all described in detail, it would be endless. 
That is why it is said that the bodhisattvas have acquired the dharanis (dharanipratilabdha). 


2. SAMADHIGOCARA 


The three concentrations (samadhi) are those of emptiness (sinyata), wishlessness (apranihita) and 


signlessness (animitta).527 


1) Some say: Siinyata is seeing that the five aggregates (skandha) are not the self (andtman) and do not 
belong to the self (andatmya). - Apranihita is, within the sinyatasamadhi, not producing the three poisons 
(trivisa, namely, passion, aggression and ignorance) in the future.528 - Animitta has for its object 
(alambana) the dharma free of the following ten marks (dasanimittarahita): a) the five dusts (rajas, 
namely, color, sound, smell, taste and touch); b) male and female; c) arising (utpdda), continuance (sthiti), 


cessation (bhanga). 


2) Others say: Siinyatasamdadhi is the concentration in which one knows that the true nature of all dharmas 
(sarvadharmasatyalaksana) is absolutely empty (atyantastnya). - When one knows this emptiness, there is 


apranidhana. 


What is apranidhdna? It is not considering dharmas to be empty (siinya) or non-empty (asiinya), existent 


(sat) or non-existent (asat), etc. The Buddha said in a stanza from the Fa kiu (Dharmapada): 
When one considers existence, one is afraid; 
When one considers non-existence, one is also afraid. 


This is why one should not be attached to existence 


526 Except for the ananta- and the padmavyithadharani cited in the Mahavyutpatti, no. 751 and 753, the restoration of 
the Sanskrit terms is conjectural. 

527 The three samadhis are not always cited in the same order or defined in the same way: 

i) The Pali sources have sufinato samadhi, animitto samadhi, appanihito samadhi: Vinaya, II, p. 93; Digha, II, p. 219; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 360; Milinda, p. 337. Definitions in Atthasalini, p. 179 sq. - Same order in Ko§a, VIII, p. 184. 

ii) Sinyatdsamadhi, apranihitasamadhi, Gnimmittasamadhi in most of the Sanskrit and Chinese sources: Tch'ang a han, T 
1 (no. 9), k. 8, p. 50b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 630b; P'1 p'o cha. T 1545, k. 104, p. 538a; Sttralamkara, X VIII, 77, 
ed. Lévi, p. 148; Bodh. bhimi, p. 276, which has good definitions. 

528 In Siunyatasamadhi, one knows that whatever is conditioned (samskrta) is not the self, does not belong to the self, that 
it is empty (Ssunya) without self nature (svabhavavena virahita). As a result, in the next samadhi, the apranihitasamadhi, 
one does not form either pranidhana or apranidhana towards them or, in the words of the Mpps, one does not feel 
passion (raga), aggression (dvesa) or ignorance (moha) towards them. Apranihita thus consists of not producing the three 
poisons towards future conditioned phenomena. Cf. the definition of Bodh. bhiimi, p. 276: apranihitasamadhih katamah. 


iha bodhisattvasya .... ity ucyate. 
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Or to non-existence. 
This is aparanihitasamadhi. 


What is Gnimittasamadhi? All dharmas are free of marks (animitta). Not accepting them, not adhering to 


them is Gnimittasamadhi. A stanza says: 
When words (vada) are stopped 
The functioning of the mind (cittapravrtti) also ceases. 
This is non-arising (anutpdda), non-cessation (anirodha) 
The similarity with nirvana. 


3) Furthermore, sinyata is the eighteen emptinesses (astadaSasiinyata).529 - Apranihitasamadhi is not 
searching for any kind of bhava or existence. (Note: the five gatis, upapattibhava, purvakalabhava, 
maranabhava, antardbhava and karmabhava, cf. Ko$a, Il, p. 117). - Animittasamadhi is suppressing all 


the marks of the dharmas (sarvadharmanimitta) and not paying attention to them (amanasikara). 


Question. - There are dhydnas and attainments (samapatti) of all sorts. Why talk here only about these 


three concentrations (samadhi)? 


Answer. - In these three samadhis, the attentiveness (manasikara) 1s close to nirvana; as a result, the mind 
of the person is neither too high nor too low, but evened out (sama) and motionless (acala). This is not the 
case in other states [of mind]. This is why we speak here only of these three samadhis. In the other 
samapattis, sometimes it is desire (Akama) that predominates, sometimes pride (mdna), sometimes wrong 
views (drsti); but in these three samadhis, it is the absolute (paramartha), the true reality (bhutartha), the 
ability to attain the gates of nirvana. This is why, among all the dhyanas and samapattis, these three 
emptinesses are the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) and are also called the three samadhis, for 
these three samadhis are the true samadhi. The other samapattis also have the name 'samapatti'. Moreover, 
except for the four principal dhyanas (mauladhyana), the concentrations from the andgamya up to the 
bhavagra [97a] are called samapatti and also samadhi, but not dhyana. As for the four dhyanas, they are 
called samapatti or also dhyana or also samadhi. The other concentrations as well are called samapatti or 
also samadhi: for example, the four apramdnas, the four driipyasamapattis, the four pratisamvids, the six 
abhijnas, the eight vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas, the nine anupirvasamapattis, the ten 


krtsnayatanas and the other samapattidharmas. 


Some say that there are twenty-three kinds of samadhi; others say sixty-five, still others say five hundred. 


But as the Mahayana is great, there are innumerable samadhis, such as: 


Pien fa sing tchouang yen san mei, Neng tchao yi ts‘ie san che fa to san mei, Pou fen pie tche kouan fa sing 
ti san mei, Jou wou ti fo fa san mei, Jou hiu k'ong wou ti wou pien tchao san mei, Jou lai li hung kouan san 


mei. Fo wou wei tchouang yen li p'in chen san mei, Fa sing men siuan tsang san mei, 


529 List and definition of the 18 Sunyatds in PaficavimSati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 24, 195-198; commentary in Mpps, k. 31, p. 
285b-296b. 
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Yi ts'ie che kiai wou ngai tchouang yen pien yue san mei, Pien tchouang yen fa yun kouang san mei. 
The bodhisattva acquires innumerable samadhis of this kind. 


Furthermore, in the Prajiaparamita, in the Mo ho yen yi chapter (Mahayanartha)> 30, the 108 samadhis are 
enumerated as a whole (samdsatah: the first is the Hiu k'ong pou tche pou jan san mei 
(Siramgamasamadhi) and the last is the Hiu k'ong pou tche pou jan san mei 
(Akasasangavimuktinirupalepasamadhi). If they were to be enumerated in detail, there are innumerable 
samadhis. This is why the siitra says that the bodhisattvas have acquired the concentrations 
(samadhipratilabdha) and course in emptiness, wishlessness and signlessness 


(sunyatapranihitanimittagocara). 


Question. - The sutra says first of all that the bodhisattvas have obtained the concentrations (samdadhi- 
pratilabdha); why does it then say that they course in emptiness, wishlessness and signlessness 


(sunyatapranihitanimittagocara)? [Is that not a tautology? | 


Answer. - First the stitra speaks about samadhi but says nothing about its characteristics. Now it wants to 
speak about its characteristics and it enumerates emptiness, wishlessness and signlessness. When someone 
courses in emptiness, wishlessness and signlessness, it can be said that they have acquired the true 


samadhis (bhitalaksanasamadhi). Some stanzas say: 


He who observes the purity of the precepts (silavisuddhi) 
Is called a true bhiksu. 

He who contemplates emptiness (siinyata) 

Has truly obtained the samadhis. 

He who demonstrates zeal (virya) 

Is called a true devotee. 

He who has attained nirvana 


Is called truly blessed. 


3. SAMATAKSANTIPRATILABDHA 


530 This chapter, dedicated to the Meaning of the Mahayana and where the 108 samadhis are enumerated, is part of the 
Paficavimsati. It is entitled Mo ho yen p'in (Mahayanaparivarta) in Moksala's version, T 221, chap. XIX, k. 4, p. 22c-24c; 
- San mei p'in (Samadhiparivarta) in Dharmaraksa's version T 222, chap. XVI, k. 6, p. 188c-193a; - Wen tch'eng 
(Yanapariprcecha) in Kumarajiva's version, T 223, XVIII, k. 5, p. 250a-253b. - A Sanskrit list of the 108 samadhis occurs 
in the PaficavimSati,. ed. N. Dutt, p. 142-144; Mahavyutpatti, no. 506-623. 
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The bodhisattvas have acquired the equalities (samata)> 31 and the patiences (ksanti). 
Question. - What are the equalities and what are the patiences? 


Answer. - There are two kinds of equalities (samata): equality toward beings (sattvasamata) and equality 
toward dharmas (dharmasamata).932 There are also two types of patiences (ksdanti), patience towards 


beings (sattvaksanti) and patience towards dharmas (dharmaksanti). 


1) What is sattvasamata? This is to share one's thoughts (citta), memories (smrti), affection (anunaya) and 


benefits (arthakriya) equally with all beings. 


Question. - By the power of loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (Karuna) one grants an equal part in 


one's memories to all beings, but one cannot consider all in the same way. Why? 


[97b] The bodhisattva follows the path of truth (satvamarga), is free of error (viparyasa) and is in accord 
with the nature of phenomena (dharmalaksana). How could he consider the good person and the evil 
person, the great man and the small man, a human and an animal (tiryaric), as identical (eka) and equal 
(sama)? In the evil person there is really an evil nature (akusalalaksana); in the good person there is truly a 
good nature (Ausalalaksana); the same for the great man and the small man. The specific nature of the cow 
(golaksana) occurs in the cow and that of the horse (asvalaksana) occurs in the horse. The specific nature 
of the cow does not occur in the horse and that of the horse does not occur in the cow, for the horse is not 
the cow. Each being has its own specific nature. Would not the bodhisattva be making a mistake in 


considering all as identical and equal? 


Answer. - If the good nature and the evil nature truly existed, the bodhisattva would be making a mistake 
[in confusing the good person and the evil person], for he would be misconstruing the nature of dharmas 
(dharmalaksana). But phenomena are non-real: the good nature is not real, the evil nature is neither many 
nor rare. That which is not a human is not an animal. [Among phenomena] there is neither identity (ekatva) 
nor difference (prthaktva). This is why your objection is not valid. Some stanzas define the nature of 


dharmas as follows: 
Non-arisen (anutpanna), non-destroyed (aniruddha), 
Unceasing (anucchinna), non-eternal (asasvata), 
Neither identical (eka) nor different (anya), 
Without coming or going, 
Dharmas resulting from causes (pratitvasamutpanna) 
Escape from all vain prolixity (prapajica). 


The Buddha is able to define them; 


531 For the equalities, see Hobogirin, Byfd, p. 270-276. 
532 Sattvasamatad and dharmasamatd are well described in Bodh, bhtimi, p. 286: bodhisattvo 'nukampdsahagatena 


cittena samacitto ....cetasda sarvasattvesu samacitto viharati. 
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I pay homage to him. 


Furthermore, in regard to beings, [the bodhisattva] is not attached (nabhinivisate) to a nature (Jaksana) of 
any kind of nature; beings are empty of characteristics (Jaksanasinya); from this point of view, they are 
identical (eka), equal (sama), without difference (ananya). Seeing this is sattvasamata. The person who 
maintains an unfettered equality of mind (cittasamata) toward them enters directly into the absence of 
regression (avinivartana); he is called samataksantipratilabdha. The bodhisattva who has acquired the 
equalities and the patiences experiences no hatred or anger toward beings. He loves them like a loving 


mother loves her son. A stanza says: 
To consider sounds as echoes (pratisrutka) 
And bodily actions as reflections (pratibimba); 
The person who sees things thus, 
How could he not be patient? 

This is what is called sattvasamataksanti. 


2) What is dharmasamataksanti? [The bodhisattva] is established in the doctrine of non-duality 
(advayadharmaparyaya) and the doctrine of the true nature (satvalaksanadharmaparyaya) in respect to all 
dharmas, good (Ausala) or bad (akusala), impure (sasrava) or pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) or 
unconditioned (asamskrta), etc. Then when he has penetrated deeply into the true nature of dharmas 
(dharmanam satyalaksanam), his patience of mind (cittaksanti) enters directly into the elimination of 
controversy (nirdvandva) and the absence of obstacles (andvarana). This is what is called 


dharmasamataksanti. A stanza says: 
Dharmas are non-arisen (anutpanna) and non-destroyed (aniruddha), 
Neither unborn nor non-destroyed, 
Both non-arisen and non-destroyed, neither non-arisen nor non-destroyed, 
Both neither non-arisen nor non-destroyed, nor arisen nor destroyed. 


[97c] Those who have acquired deliverance (vimoksapratilabdha) [Note: deliverance is the suppression of 
wrong views] reject all vain prolixity (prapanca). When the path of discourse (vadamarga) is suppressed 
(samucchinna), one penetrates deeply into the Buddha's Dharma. The mind is penetrating, free of obstacles 
(anavarana), immoveable (acala) and non-regressing (avinivartana). This is what is called 


anutpattika[dharma]ksanti. This is why it is said that the bodhisattvas are samataksantipratilabdha. 


4, AAANGADHARANIPRATILABDHA 


Sutra: These bodhisattvas have obtained the dharani without obstacles (asangadharanipratilabdha). 
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Sastra: Question - The siitra has already said that the bodhisattvas have obtained the dharants 
(dharanipratilabdha); why does it repeat here that they have obtained the dharani without obstacles 


(asangadharani)? 


Answer. — 1) Because the asangadharani is very important. Just as the samadhi called 'King of Samadhi’ is 
the most important of all the samadhis in the way that a king is relative to his subjects; just as the 
"Deliverance without Obstacles' (asaigavimoksa) [Note: this is the deliverance acquired when one reaches 
Buddhahood] is the most important of all the vimoksas, so the asargadharani is superior to all the 


dharanis. 


2) Furthermore, the siitra says first that the bodhisattvas have acquired the dharanis, but we do not know 
what kind of dharani. There are small dharanis such as those obtained by the cakravartin kings, the rsis, 
etc.: for example, the srutadharadharani, the sattvaprabhedadharani, the namahsaranaparityagadharant. 
Other people can likewise possess the lesser dharanis of this kind. But this asahgadharant cannot be 
obtained by heretics (tirthika), Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and [even] the beginning bodhisattvas 
(adikarmikabodhisattva). Only the bodhisattvas full of immense merit (apramanapunya), wisdom (prajfida) 


and great power (mahabala) are able to possess it. That is why it is spoken of separately here. 


3) Finally, these bodhisattvas who have assured their own interest (anupraptasvakartha) desire only to 
benefit beings, preach the Dharma to them and convert them ceaselessly. They use this asangadharani as 


basis. This is why the bodhisattvas always practice the asangadharani. 


5, PANCABHIJNA 


Sutra: These bodhisattvas possessed all the five superknowledges (sarvaih pancabhijnaih). 


Sdastra: The five abhijrids are: i) magical power (rddhi), ii) the divine eye (divyacaksus), iii) the divine ear 
(divyasrotra), iv) knowledge of others' minds (paracittajndna); v) memory of former lifetimes 
(pirrvanivasanusmrti).>33 


A. What is rddhi or magical power?> 34 


1) There are four kinds of gamana or movement:>3> i) to go by flying like a bird (vatha sakunih paksi) 


without encountering any obstacles (@varana);>3© ii) to change distance into proximity 


533 The sources for these abhijfias are numerous. See Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. Abhifina; P'i p'o cha, T 1545.p. 727b; 
Kosa, VH, p. 97-126; Mahavyutpatti, np. 202-209; Dharmasamgraha, ch. XX; PaficavimSati. 83-88; Dasabhtimika, p. 34- 
37; Madh. avatara, p. 56 (tr. Lav., in Muséon, 1907, p. 301); Siksasamuccaya, p. 243; Panjika, p. 428; Sttralamkara, ed. 
Lévi, VII, 1;XXI, 48; Bodh. bhimi, p. 58; Uttaratantra, p. 148. 180, 199; A p'i ta mo tsi louen, T 1605, k. 7, p. 691b; A p'i 
ta mo tsa tsi louen, T 1606, k. 14, p. 759c. - Among the works, we may mention: P. Demiéville, La mémoire des 
existences antérieures, BEFEO, XXVII, 1927, p. 283-298; L. de La Vallée Poussin, Le Bouddha et le Abhijria, 1931, p. 
335-342; S. Lindquist, Siddhi und Abhinna, eine Studie tiber die klassischen Wunder des Yoga, Uppsala, 1935. 

534The main source is the Sutra of the Rddhyabhijfia, the Pali text of which is in Digha, I, p. 78; Majjhima, I, p. 34; 
Anguttara, HI, p. 280; and the Sanskrit text in PaficavimSati, p. 83; Kosavyakhya, p. 654; Mahavyutpatti, no. 211-230. 
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(durasydsannikarana) and thus to arrive without going;>37 iii) diving and emerging 


(nimajjanaunmajjana), iv) moving in one moment (ekaksanagamana).>38 


2) Nirmana or creation consists of making small what is large, making large what [98a] is small, 
multiplying what is singular and creating all kinds of objects (dravya). The creations of heretics (¢irthika) 
do not last longer than seven days whereas the mastery of creation (nirmdnavasita) of the Buddha and his 


disciples has unlimited duration. 


3) The aryarddhi or noble magical power consists of purifying unpleasant and impure substances 
(apriyavisuddhavastu) constituting the six classes of outer objects (bahydyatana) by means of a glance: 
color, sound, etc., or also making pleasant and pure substances (priyavisuddhavastu) impure. Only the 
Buddha has this aryarddhi.> 39 


(rddhipada).540 Having a material object (rupalambana), rddhipada and abhijna are produced 


successively and cannot be acquired simultaneously. 


B. Abhifia of the divyacaksus or divine eye. A pure form (riipaprasdada) derived from the four great 
elements (caturmahabhutabhautika) that occurs in the eye is called divyacaksus. It is able to see beings 
(sattva) and substances (dravya) that occur in the six destinies (sadgati) of its own level and of lower 
levels. The divine eye is never incapable of distinguishing between a nearby (samnikrsta) and a distant 


(viprakrsta) form (riupa), between a coarse (sthila) and a subtle (suksma) form. 


There are two kinds of divyacaksus, the one that comes from retribution (vipakalabdha) and the one that 
comes from practice (bhavanlabdha). In so far as it makes up part of the five abhijfias, the divyacakusus 
comes from practice and not from retribution. Why? Because it is acquired by continual attentiveness 


(satatamanasikara) to all types of lights (a/oka). Furthermore, some say that the bodhisattvas who have 


535 The Koga knows of only three movements: movement of transport, movement of adhimoksa, rapid movement like the 
mind. 

536 See explanations of Visuddhimagga, p. 396. 

537 This is done by the power of resolve (adhimoksa). - Patisambhidha, II, p. 209, cited in Visuddhimagga, p. 401: Sace 
so iddhima cetovasippatto brahmalokam gantukamo hoti, dure pi santike adhttati: Transl.: If this magician who has 
acquired mastery of mind wants to go to the world of Brahma, he does adhitthana so that what is far away becomes close 
at hand: “May it be close at hand” and it becomes close. 

538 This displacement rapid as thought (manojava) belongs to the Buddha; cf. Kosa, VII, p. 113. 

539 Digha, III, p. 112, has already distinguished iddhi sdsava sa-upadhika "no ariya" (the iddhi of miracles) from iddhi 
asasava anupadhika "ariya" which is equanimity (upekkha). This distinction is repeated in KoSa, VI, p. 285. 

540 Kosa, VII, p. 123, develops this further: Because of a preparatory practice (pravoga) consisting of meditation on light 
and sound (d/oka, sabda) - the practitioner being supported by the dhyanas - in the practitioner's eye and ear (which are of 
kamadhatu) a 'pure riipa' (riipaprasdda, cf. Koga, I, p. 13), a subtle and excellent substance derived from the great 
elements (bhautika) is caused, having the level of the dhyana that had been used as point of support. This rapa constitutes 
eye and ear; it sees and hears; it constitutes what is called the divine eye, the divine ear. Arising as a result of a substance 


(ripa) of the level of the dhyanas, the organs are divine in the proper sense of the word. 
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acquired acquiescence in the doctrine of non-arising (anutpattikadharmaksa@nti) are not limited to the six 
destinies (sadgati). It is solely in order to convert beings by virtue of their dharmakaya that they appear in 
the ten directions (dasadis). In the bodhisattvas of the threefold world (tridhatuka) who have not yet 
attained the dharmakaya, the divyacakusus results sometimes from practice and sometimes from 


retribution. 


Question. - The qualities (guna) of the bodhisattvas surpass those of the arhats and the 
pratyekabuddhas. Why praise their divine eye of lesser quality which is shared with ordinary people 
(prthagjana) and not praise their eye of wisdom (prajfdcaksus), their Dharma eye (dharmacaksus) or their 
Buddha eye (buddhacaksus)?>41 


Answer. -There are three kinds of gods (deva): i) the metaphorical gods (sammatideva), ii) the gods by 
birth (upapattideva), i1i) the pure gods (visuddhideva).>42 The cakravartin kings and other maharajas are 
called sammatideva. The gods of the caturmaharajakayika heaven up to those of the bhavagra are called 
upapattideva. The Buddhas, the dharmakaya bodhisattvas, the pratyekabuddhas and the arhats are called 
visuddhideva. These obtain the divine eye by practice and this is called the divyacaksurabhijna. This eye of 
the Buddhas, the dharmakaya bodhisattvas and the visuddhidevas, cannot be acquired by ordinary people 
(prthagjana) who lack the five abhijndas, nor can it be acquired by the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas. 
Why? The lesser arhats see a sahasralokadhatu if their intellect is small, a dvisahasralokadhatu if their 
intellect is great. The higher arhats see a dvisahasralokadhatu if their intellect is small, a trisahasraloka- 
dhatu of their intellect is great. It is the same for the pratyekabuddhas.°43 - Such is the 
divyacaksurabhijna. 


C. What is the abhijna of the divyasrotra, or the divine ear? It is a subtle form (riipaprasdda) derived from 
the four great material elements (caturmahabhiutabhautika) which occurs in the ear and which allows all 
the [98b] sounds (sabda) and words of the gods, men and beings in the three unfortunate destinies [the 
hells, the pretas and animals] to be heard. How is the divyasrotrabhijna obtained? It is obtained by practice 


(bhavana), by continually reflecting on all kinds of sounds. Such is the divyasrotrabhijna. 


D. What is the abhijna of the purvanivasanusmrti, or memory of previous lifetimes? It is the faculty of 


going back in memory over the course of days, months and years as far as the period of the gestation in the 


541 These ‘eyes' will be defined below, k. 7, p. 112b. 

542 These three types of gods to which the Mpps will return later, k. 7, p. 112b, have already been mentioned in the 
canonical literature: Cullaniddesa, p. 307; Vibhanga, p. 422: Tayo deva: sammatideva, upapattideva, visuddhideva ..... 
arahanto vuccanti. 

Later, at k. 22, p. 227c, the Mpps will explain that there are four kinds of gods. "The nominal gods, the gods by birth, the 
gods of purity and the gods of native purity. The nominal gods are, for example, the king who is called Tien tseu (Son of 
god, or devaputra)." According to Lévi, Devaputra, JA, Jan-Mar. 1934, p. 11, this is an allusion to the Kusana dynasty 
whose princes Kaniska, Huviska, Vasudeva, have always taken the title of devaputra. This fact is worth remembering in 
the matter of dating the Mpps. 

543 Kosa, VII, p. 124. The mahasravakas, wishing to see by the divine eye, put forth a great effort, see a dvisahasra 
madhyama lokadhatu. The pratyekabuddhas see a trisahasra mahdsahasra lokadhatu. The Buddha bhagavat sees the 


asamkhya lokadhdatu; he sees whatever he wishes. 
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44 


womb and, finally, past existences:>44 one lifetime, ten lifetimes, a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a 


koti of lifetimes. The great arhats and pratyekabuddhas can go back over 80,000 great kalpas. The great 
bodhisattvas and the Buddhas know an unlimited (aparmana) number of kalpas. Such is the 


purvanivasanusmrtyabhijna. 


E. What is the abhijfia of paracittajnana or knowledge of others' minds? It is knowing if another's mind 
(paracitta) is stained (samala) or stainless (vimala). The practitioner first considers [his own mind] in its 
arising (utpdda), its duration (sthiti) and its destruction (bhanga). By ceaselessly reflecting on it 
(satatamanasikara) he succeeds in discerning in others the signs (nimitta) of joy (mudita), of hatred 
(dvesa) and of fear (bhaya, visada). Having seen these signs, then he knows the mind.>45, This is the first 


gate of the knowledge of others' minds. 


We have finished the explanation of the five abhijnas. 


6. ADEYAVACANA 


Sutra: Their words are worthy of faith (adeyavacanaih).>46 


Sastra: The devas, manusyas, nagas, asuras and all great men accord faith to their speech and this is the 
reward (vipdka) for their language that is free of frivolity (asambhinnapralapa). The punishment for those 


of frivolous speech>47 is that nobody believes them even if they speak the truth. Some stanzas say: 
They fall among the pretas, 
Flames shoot out of their mouth. 
On all sides, they utter loud cries: 


This is the punishment for their sins of speech. 


They have heard much (bahusruta) and seen much (bahudrsta). 


544 Kosa, VI, p. 103: the practitioner who wishes to remember previous lifetimes begins by seizing the nature (nimittam 
udgrhya = cittaprakaram paricchidya) of the mind which is about to perish; from this mind, he goes back by considering 
(manasikurvan) the states which immediately succeed one another in the present existence back to the mind at 
conception (pratisamdhicitta). When he reaches a moment of mind of the intermediate existence (antarabhava), the 
abijiia is realized. 

545 Koga, VII, p. 102: The practitioner who wishes to know others' minds first considers, in his own series, the nature 
(nimitta) of the body and of the mind: "Such is my body, such is my mind." When he has considered his own body and 
his own mind, envisaging in the same way the series of another, he takes into account the nature of the body and the mind 
of another: in this way he knows the mind of another and the abhijiia arises. When the abhijfia is realized, the practitioner 
no longer considers the body, the rijpa; he knows the mind directly. 

546 Adeyavacanata was one of the qualities of Anathapindika; cf. Vinaya, II, p. 158. - This virtue is described in Bodh. 
bhimi, p. 28-29: yat punah sraddheyo bhavati pratyayitah .... ivam ucyate Gdeyavacanata. 

547 Frivolous speech (sambhinnapralapa) is one of the ten akusalakarmapathas; cf. below, k. 8, p. 120b. 
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They preach the Dharma in the great assemblies, 
But as a result of their lack of good faith (chanda) 


Nobody believes them. 


The person who desires vast renown (ming wen = yasas) 
And wishes to believed by people 
Should therefore show straightforwardness 


And avoid frivolous discourse (sambhinnapralapa). 


7. AKUSIDA 


Sutra: They were without laziness (akusidaih). 


Sastra: In householders (grhastha), laziness (kausidya) ruins wealth (dhana) and merits (punya); among 
monastics (pravrajita), it ruins celestial happiness (svargasukha) and the bliss of nirvana (nirvanasukha); 


in both, one's good name (yasas) is lost. Even great culprits and great thieves avoid laziness. A stanza says: 
Laziness ruins good minds. 
The shadows of ignorance replace the light of wisdom. 
All good resolutions disappear. 
Great works also are doomed to failure. 


This is why the bodhisattvas are said to be akusida. 


8. APAGATALABHAYASASCITTA 


Sutra: Apagatalabhayasascittaih; they have renounced greed (/abhacitta) and ambition (vasascitta).>48 


Sdastra: Greed is like a thief; it destroys the root of the qualities (gunamiila). Just as a heavy frost destroys 
the five grains, so greed and ambition destroy the young shoots (bia) of the qualities (guna) and prevent 


them from prospering. The Buddha made the following comparison (upamdna): "Just as a horse-hair rope 


548 There are eight Jokadharmas with which a person may be especially preoccupied and which lead to his ruin: gain 
(labha) and glory (yasas) are among them. Cf. Digha, III, p. 260; Anguttara, IV, p. 156 sq.; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 40, 
p. 764b. The canonical scriptures many times note the dangers of gain and honors (/abhasakkara: cf. Vinaya, II, p. 196; 
Ittivuttaka, p. 73), of gain, honor and fame (/abhasakkharasiloka: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 192; Samyutta, H, p. 227, 237; 
Anguttara, H, p. 73; I, p. 343, 377). 
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(valarajju) binds a man, tears his skin (chavi) and breaks his bones (asthi), so the [98c] greedy man 


destroys the root of the qualities."549 Some stanzas say: 
Those who enter into a forest of sandalwood (candana) 
Gather up only leaves (parna); 
Or who go into the seven-jewel mountain (saptaratnagiri) 
Collect only crystals (sphatika). 
[In the same way], some men having entered into the Buddha’s Dharma 
Do not seek the bliss of nirvana 
But turn back to the pursuit of wealth and honors: 


They are cheating themselves! 


This is why the disciple of the Buddha 

Who wants to taste the taste of ambrosia (amrtarasa), 
Must abandon this blend of poison 

And zealously seek the bliss of nirvana. 

Just as a heavy frost 

Destroys the five cereals, 

So the man attached to wealth and pleasures 

Destroys respect (hri) and discipline (dhita). 

From now on in this life, he burns up the roots of good; 
In the next life, he falls into hell. 


Like Devadatta 


549 This comparison occurs in Samyutta, II, p. 328, in the Rajjusutta which, error excepted, does not appear in the 
Chinese Tripitaka: Seyyathapi bhikkhave balava puriso dalhaya .... atthim chetva atthiminjam ahacca titthati. "If a man 
wraps a strong horse-hair rope around his leg tightly and saws it back and forth, the rope will cut through his skin, flesh, 
muscles and bones successively, and will not stop until it has pierced the marrow; in the same way, gain, honors and 
glory successively cut through the skin, etc." 

This comparison is repeated in the Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no, 41), k. 7, p. 293a, but E. Huber, in his 
translation of the Sttralamkara, has understood it wrongly: "Greed is more terrible than an enemy ... Such is the anguish 
of the rough rope (as note: We do not know what this anguish consists of) that tears the skin, destroys the flesh and bone 
and does not stop before having penetrated the marrow." Mao cheng is not a “rough rope" but a horse-hair rope 


(valarajju) with which limbs are sawed off. 
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Who was lost out of greed.590 


This is why the bodhisattvas are said to be apagatalabhayasashcitta. 


9, NIRAMISADHARMADESAKA 


Sutra: They preached the Dharma disinterestedly (niramisadharmadesakaih). 


Sastra: It is out of loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund) that they preach the Dharma to 
beings, without greed for robes (civara), food (ahara), fame (vasas) or power (prabhava). If they preach 
the Dharma, it is with great loving-kindness and great compassion because their minds (citta) are pure 
(visuddha) and because they have attained acquiescence in the doctrine of the non-arising of phenomena 


(anutpattikadharmaksanti). Some stanzas say: 
The learned preacher, rational, skillful in speech, 
Who preaches the Dharma well and stimulates people's spirits 
But who transgresses against the doctrine and commits wrongdoings 


Is like a cloud that thunders but cannot produce any rain. 


The accomplished person, learned and wise, 
But reticent, clumsy in speech and not eloquent, 
Cannot reveal the precious treasure of the doctrine: 


He is like a small shower without thunder. 


The undisciplined person without wisdom 
Who preaches badly and lacks good behavior 
Is an evil teacher without shame: 


He is like a little cloud with no thunder and no rain. 


The learned person, wise and eloquent, 
Who preaches the Dharma skillfully and stimulates people's spirits, 


Who observes the doctrine fearlessly with an honest heart, 


550 Devadatta is the archetype of those destroyed by their greed and selfish preoccupations. See Anguttara, IV, p. 160: 
Atthahi asaddhammehi abhibhiito .... etc. 
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Is like a great cloud that thunders and rains abundantly.> 51 


The great leader of the doctrine, guardian of the mirror of the doctrine, 
Who illuminates the Buddhadharma, treasury of wisdom, 
Who, guardian and propagator of the sayings, who rings the bell of the doctrine, 


Is like an ocean-going ship that assures to all the crossing of the sea. 


[99a] Like the king of the bees gathering nectar 
He preaches according to the counsel and intentions of the Buddha. 
He helps the Buddha, illuminates his doctrine and saves beings: 


Such a teacher of the doctrine is very difficult to find. 


10. GAMBHIRADHARMAKSANTIPARAMGATA 


Sutra: They have crossed over to the other shore of the patience relating to the profound dharmas 


(gambhiradharmaksantiparamgataih). 
Sdastra: What are the profound dharmas (gambhiradharma)? 


1) The twelve causes and conditions (dvadasahetupratyaya) are called gambhiradharma. Thus the Buddha 
said to Ananda: "The twelve causes and conditions (or pratityasamutpada) are profound (gambhira), 
difficult to probe (durvigahya) and difficult to understand (duranubodha)." 


2) Also, we call gambhiradharma the breaking of the thread (jala) of the sixty-two wrong views 
(drstigata) relating to the past (atita) and the future (anadgata). Thus the Buddha said to the bhiksus: "The 
foolish ignorant person (bdlo 'srutavan) who wants to praise the Buddha finds only meager praises. In 
order to praise the Buddha truly, one should praise the purity of the precepts (silasuddhi), renunciation of 
desire (vairdgya), the profound doctrine (dharma gambhira), difficult to sound (durvigahya) and difficult 
to understand (duranubodha)."> 52 


551 These first four stanzas seem to be a versification of a passage of the Anguttara, II, p. 102 (cf. Tseng yia han, T 125, 
k. 18, p. 635a) devoted to the four types of rain-clouds (valahaka): The person who speaks and does not act (bhasita no 
katta) is compared to a cloud that thunders and does not rain (gajjita no vassita); the person who acts but does not speak 
(katta no bhasita), to a cloud that rains but does not thunder (vassita no gajjita); the person who does not speak and does 
not act (n'eva bhasita no kattd), to a cloud that neither thunders nor rains (n'eva gajjita no vassita); the person who speaks 
and acts (bhasita ca katta ca), to a cloud that both thunders and rains (gajjita ca vassitd ca). 

552 Brahmajdlasutta in Digha, I, p. 12 (Tchang a han, T 1, k. 14, p. 89c18-21; Fan wang lieou che eul kien king, T 21, p. 


266a): Idam kho tam bhikkhave appamattakam. ..... samma vadammand vadeyyum. "Such, O monks, are the trifles, the 
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Here the Fan wang king (Brahmajalasitra) should be discussed fully. 


3) The three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) are also called (gambhiradharma) as the Buddha said in 
the Prajiaparamita. The gods praised him, saying: "O Bhagavat, this doctrine is profound", and the Buddha 
replied: "This profound doctrine has as its meaning (artha) emptiness (sinyata), wishlessness (apranihita) 


and signlessness (@nimitta)." 


4) The explanation of the nature of all dharmas (sarvadharmalaksananirmocana) is also called 


gambhiradharma: the true (satya) nature, indestructible (aksaya) and immutable (aksobya, acala). 


5) Finally, we also call gambhiradharma the exclusion of inner conceptual knowledge 
true nature of all dharmas (sarvadharmavisuddhasatyalaksana). Just as, in the thick of a fog, one sees 
something that is not yellow as yellow, so by the play of conceptual knowledge one finds dharmas that are 
merely superficial. Just as a pure eye, not surrounded by fog, sees correctly as yellow that which is yellow, 
so the pure eye of wisdom (prajnidcaksurvisuddhi), freed from conceptual knowledge, sees the true nature 
of dharmas. - When mixed with a yellow substance, clear water becomes yellow (pita); the water changes 
color [according to the dye]: blue (nila), red (Johita), white (avadata), etc. It is the same for the mind: By 
the activity of conceptual knowledge, the fool (ba/a) finds various natures in dharmas. Seeing that the true 
nature of dharmas is neither empty (suinya) nor non-empty (asinya), neither existent (sat) nor non-existent 
(asat), and penetrating deeply into this doctrine without deviations or blockage, this is what is called 
"having crossed over to the other shore of the acquiescence relating to profound dharmas" 
(gambhiradharmaksantiparamgata). Paramgata (in Chinese, tow) means "having obtained" the 
gambhiradharma. When [this acquiescence] is full, complete and without obstacle (asanga), one has 


"reached the other shore" (paramgata). 


11. VAISARADYAPRAPTA 


Sutra: They have obtained the fearlessnesses (vaisaradhyapraptaih). 
Sdastra: The bodhisattvas are endowed with the four vaisdradyas. 


Question. - The bodhisattvas have not 'done what had to be done’ (Artakrtya) and have not acquired 


omniscience (sarvajndana); how can the sutra say that they have acquired the four vaisaradyas? 


minute details of the simple morality of which worldly people speak when praising the Tathagata. But there are other 
profound dharmas, difficult to see, difficult to understand, peaceful, exquisite, eluding controversy, subtle and cognizable 
only by the wise. These are the ones which the Tathagata himself recognized and realized and which he truly propounds; 


one should speak of these when one wants to praise the Tathagata properly in a manner conforming to the truth." 
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Answer. - The vaisaradyas, the fearlessnesses, are of two types: the vaisaradya of the Buddha and the 
vaisaradya of the bodhisattva.°>3 These bodhisattvas do not possess the vaisaradyas of the Buddha but 
they have acquired those of the [99b] bodhisattva. This is why they are called vaisaradyaprapta. 


Question. - What are the four vaisaradyas of the bodhisattva? 


Answer. — 1) He preaches the Dharma in the assembly with assurance because he remembers everything 
that he has heard, because he has acquired the dharanis and because he always remembers without 


forgetting. 


2) In the assembly he preaches with assurance because he knows all beings, the means of liberating them, 
the strength or weakness of their faculties (indriya) and, in this way, he preaches the Dharma to them 


according to their needs (vathayogam). 


3) In the assembly he preaches the Dharma with assurance because he sees in the [four] directions - east 
(purvasyam disi), south (daksinasyam disi), west (pascimayam disi) and north (uttarasyam disi) - in the 
four intermediate directions (vidis) and also at the zenith (upasistad disi) and the nadir (adhastad disi), that 
there is nobody who can come and make any objection (codana) to which he would be unable to reply 


correctly. 


4) In the great assembly he preaches the Dharma with assurance for he authorizes all beings to set 
objections for him; he answers appropriately according to their wishes and he is able to cut through the 


doubts (samsayacchedana) of all beings. 


12. MARAKARMASAMATIKRANTA 


Sutra: They have passed beyond the works of Mara (marakarmasamatikranaih). 


Sastra: 1) There are four kinds of maras: a) the affliction-mara (klesamdara), b) the aggregate-mara 
(skandhamara), c) the death-mara (mrtyumara), d) the son-of-god-mara (devaputramara), chief of the 
parinirmitavasavartin gods.> 54 By attaining the state of bodhisattva, these bodhisattvas have destroyed the 
klesamara; by acquiring the dharmakaya, they have destroyed the skandhamara; by being always one- 
pointed (ekacitta), by not adhering to any (heavenly) sphere and by entering into the immoveable 
concentrations (acalasamadhi), they have destroyed the paranirmitavasavartin devaputramara. This is why 


it is said that they have passed beyond the works of Mara. 


553 The vaisaradyas of the Buddha are listed in the Mahavyutpatti no. 131-134; those of the bodhisattva, ibid., no. 782- 
785. See also Samgraha, p. 59, for a short bibliography of the vaisaradyas. 

554 These four maras are mentioned in Mahavastu, II, p. 273, 281; Madh, vrtti, p. 442; Dharmasamgraha, ch. LXXX; 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 198. - The late Pali sources recognize a further mara, abhisankhara-mara; cf. Malalasekera, IL, p. 
611-613. 
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2) Furthermore, in the Prajfiaparamita, in the chapter on Kio mo (Maravabodhaparivarta),>>> the Buddha 
spoke of the activities and the works of Mara. When one has completely gone beyond the activities and 


works of Mara, one merits the epithet marakarmasamatikranta. 


3) Furthermore, rejection of the true nature of dharmas (sarvadharmasatyalaksana) and the other 


destructions of this kind are called mara as well. 


4) Finally, the afflictions (Alesa), the fetters (samyojana), the bonds of desire (kamabandhana), the 
outburst of attachment (ragaparyavasthdana), the aggregates, the bases of consciousness and the elements 
(skandhayatanadhatu), the god Mara (mdradeva), Mara's people (marakdyika), Mara's servants 


(marajana), etc., are also called Mara. 


Question. - Where is it that the bonds of desire (kamabandhana) and other fetters (samyojana) are called 


mara? 


Answer. - In the 7sa tsang king (Ksudraka),>>6 the Buddha addressed the following stanzas to king 
Mara:>>7 


555 This chapter dedicated to Mara is in the Paficavimsati. It is entitled Kio mo p'‘in (Maravabodhaparivarta) in Moksala's 
version, T 221, chap. XLVII, k. 10, p. 72c-74b; - Mo che pin (Marakarmaparivarta) in Kumarajiva's version, T 223, chap. 
XLVI, k. 13, p. 318b-320b. The Marakarmaparivarta, chap. 21 of the Astasahasrika, ed. R. Mitra, p. 385-396, is very 
similar. 

556g. Lévi, Les seize Arhats protecteurs de la loi, Extract of JA, 1916, p. 32 sq., shows how the Chinese translators 
rendered the name Ksudraka agama by the words Tsa tsang, 'mixed collection [pitaka]' in order to distinguish it from Tsa 
a han, the traditional designation for the Samyukta agama. But I [Lamotte] doubt whether Tsa tsang king restores an 
original Ksudrakagama, because the Mpps is familiar with only four @gamas, namely, Ekottara, Madhyama, Dirgha and 
Samyukta (cf. Mpps. T 1509, k. 2, p. 69c; k. 33, p. 306c) , in contrast with Pali Buddhism which knows five nikayas, 
namely, Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and Khuddaka. If it then cites a Ksudraka, it cannot be under the title of 
agama, but only under the name of a sitra or group of separate siitras. This is why, in the manner of the Kosavyakhya, p. 
33 (Arthavargivani siitrani ksudraka pathyante), | [Lamotte] have translated Tsa tsang king only as "ksudraka". 

557 These stanzas occur, with a few differences, in the Suttanipata, v.436-439, 443-445, 449, and Lalitavistara, p. 262- 
263, the texts of which follow: 


Suttanipata: Lalitavistara: 

436) Kamma te pathama sena.... Kamas te prathamma sena.... 
catutthi tanhaq puvuccati// trsna@ sena carurthikda// 

437) Pancami thinamiddhhan te.,,, Pancami styanamiddham te.... 

makkho thambho te atthamo// krodhamraksau tathastami// 
438) labho siloko sakkaro.... Labaslokau ca satkaro.... 

pare ca avajanati// yas ca vai dhvamsayet paran// 

439) Esa, Namuci, te send... Esa hi Namuceh sena 

jetva ca labhate sukham// krsnabandho pratapinah/ 
440) Esa munjam parihae.... 


yance jive parajita// 


441) Pagalha ettha na dissanti.... Atravagadha drsyante 
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Desires (kama) are your first army (send), 


The army of sadness (arati) is the second, 


The army of hunger and thirst (Asutpipasda) is the third, 


The army of greed (trisnd) is the fourth. 


The fifth is the army of languor and torpor (styanamiddha), 


The army of fear (bhaya) is the sixth. 


Doubt (vicikitsa) is the seventh army 


The army of anger (krodha) and hypocrisy (mraksa) is the eighth. 


The ninth army is covetousness (labdha) 


And attachment to vain glory (mithyaysas), 


The tenth army is self-praise (a@tmotkarsa) 


And distrust of others (paravajna). 


[99c] These, your armies, 
No person in the world 
Or any god 


Can destroy them. 


By the power of wisdom's arrow, 


yena gachanti subbhata// 
442) Samanta dhajinim disva.... 


Ma mam thana acavayi// 


443) Yam te tam na-ppasahati (sic).... 


amam pattam va asmanda// 

444) Vasimkaritva samkappam.... 
savake vinayam puthu// 

445) Ty-appamatta pahitatta.... 
yattha gantva na socare// 

449) Tassa sokaparetassa vind... 


tatt' ev' antaradhayatha// 


Ete sramanabrahmanah. 


Ya te sena dharsayati.... 
te dmapatram ivambuna// 
Smrtim supasthitam krtva.... 


kim karisyasi durmate// 


(In prose) Evam ukte Marah .... 


tatraivantaradhat. 
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By cultivating concentration and wisdom, 
I will smash your army, O Mara, 


Like a clay pot (G@map4tra). 


With a mind solely cultivating wisdom 
I will save the world. 
My disciples, full of energy, 


Ever mindful, will cultivate wisdom. 


Following my example, they will progress in accordance with the Dharma 
And will certainly reach nirvana. 
Even though you do not want to let them, 


They will go where you cannot go. 


Then king Mara, on hearing this, 
Angry and confused, departed; 
And the evil army of maras 
Also disappeared and vanished. 
Such is the mara of the fetters (samyojana). 


Question. - Where are the five aggregates (skandha), the eighteen elements (dhdtu) and the twelve bases of 


consciousness (@yatana) named mara? 


Answer. - On Mount Mo kiu lo (Makula), the Buddha taught [the following] to the disciple Zo t’o 


(Radha):> 58 "The form aggregate (riupaskandha) is mara; feeling (vedand), perception (samjna), formation 


558 The Mpps seems to attach great importance to the Radhastitras to which it often refers (see also k. 31, p. 282a18 and 
p. 295b28). Radha appears in the 46 suttas of the Radhasamyutta (Samyutta, III, p. 188-201) and in the sitras no. 111-129 
of the Tsa a han, T 99, k. 6, p. 37c-41b. But whereas the Radhasuttas of the Samyutta take place at Savatthi, the 
Radhasitras of the Tsa a han are located, as here, on Mount Mo kiu lo (64 and 11; 64 and 5; 122 and 14). Two questions 
arise: Where is Mo kiu Jo? Is there a connection between Mo kiu /o and Sravasti? 

There is a Mankulapabbata in the Comm. of Buddhavamsa, p. 3, and a Makula or Mankulakarama in the legend of Pirna. 
The traditions relating to this individual are found in Majjhima, III, p. 267-270 (tr. Chalmers, H, p. 307-308); Samyutta, 
IV, p. 60-63 (tr. Woodward, Kindred Sayings, IV, p. 34-36); Tsa a han, T 99, no. 215, k. 8, p. 54b, and no, 311, k. 13, 
89b-c; Divyavadana, p. 24-55 (tr. Burnouf, Introduction, p. 200-245); Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 1, p. 7c-17a; 
Theragatha Comm., in Rh. D., Brethren, p. 70-71; Karmavibhanga, p. 63-64; Papaficastidani, V, p. 85-92; 
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(samskara) and consciousness (vijndna) are also mara.>>? Wishing to create for oneself a material 
existence (riipatmabhava) in the future (andgatajanma) is to seek an unstable sphere (calasthana); wishing 
to create a non-material existence (Gripyatmabhava) is again seeking an unstable sphere; wishing to create 
an aware, non-aware, neither aware nor non-aware existence (samjna-asamjnd-naivasamjnanasamjna- 
atmabhava) is still seeking an unstable sphere. This instability is a bond of Mara (marabandhana); stability 
is the elimination of bonds, deliverance from evil." At this place, the Buddha said that the skandhas, dhatus 


and dyatanas are mara. 


It goes without saying that the vasavartin devaputramara, the marakayikas and the marajanas are mara. 


Saratthappakasini, II, p. 374-379. - In T 99, p. 89b, Si fang chou lou na "Srona of the west"; in T 1448, p. 12a, - Chou na 
po lo k'ie, "Sronaparantaka". He was born at Siirparaka [in Pali, Supparaka; - in T 1448, p. 7c, Chou po lo kia], at the time 
of the Greeks the major port of India on the sea of Oman (Périple of the Erythrean Sea, ed. H. Frisk, 52; Ptolemy, ed. L 
Renou, VII, i, v. 6). Honored by Asoka with a rock edict (Hultsch, Jnscr. of Asoka, p. 118), but reduced today to the rank 
of a modest locality by the name of Sop4ra in the district of Bombay. A Buddhist sttipa has been discovered here with 
relics enshrined in stone, silver and gold caskets, as well as a coin from king Andhra Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Pura, having become a rich merchant, went to Sravasti with a large caravan; there he met the Buddha, was converted and 
entered the Order where he was distinguished by his zeal. One day he requested from the Buddha a short sermon that he 
could memorize so as to return to the Sronaparantakas; this is when the Buddha preached the Punnnovadasutta 
(Majjhima, II, p. 267-270). Pina returned to his compatriots, the Sronaparantakas. According to the Papaficasiidani and 
the Saratthappakmasinti (loc. cit.) he lived in Ambahattapabbata, then successively in Samuddagirivihara, and Matulagiri, 
and finally in Makula(ka)rama (variant Mankulalarama). In this monastery, located "not too near and not too far from the 
mercantile city of Sirparaka" (cf. Papafica, V, p. 87: vanijagamassa ndtidiro ndccdsanno). Pima gathered around 
himself a large number of male and female disciples, and with the sandalwood which his brother had given him, he built a 
mandalamala "circular pavilion" (Papafica, II, p. 377), also called by the Divyavadana, p. 43, candanamdla prasada, 
"monastery or palace with levels or a sandalwood pavilion" (see the explanations by S. Lévi in Karmavibhanga, p. 63 and 
64 as note: this palace is represented on a miniature studied by Foucher, Jconographie bouddhique, pl. I, no. 6). The 
Buddha flew there with 500 arhats and stayed overnight. The Papafica and the Sarattha (loc. cit) tell us that on returning, 
he stopped near the river Narmada (in Pali, Nammada, the present Nerbudda, which marks the boundary between 
Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha); he was received by the king of the nagas at whose request he left his foot-print on the 
bank. - In all likelihood, the Makulapabbata where Ptrna had built his monastery is identical with Mo kiu lo chan where 
the Tsa a han and the Mpps locate the Radhasitras. 

But then why does the Samyutta locate the Radhasuttas at Savatthi? Would it be out of a spirit of rivalry, in order to make 
Gangetic India the sole cradle of Buddhist texts and eliminate Aparanta (western India) from the map of holy places? The 
reason is simpler: Sravasti and the big ports of Aparanta were in close touch. Sravasti was separated from Siirparaka by a 
distance of 100 to 125 yojanas (cf. Divyavadana, p. 44; Dhammapadattha, II, p. 214) which could be traveled in one night 
(ekarattiparivasena) if the performance of Bahiva Daruciriya (Udana, I, 10, p. 7) is to be believed. We have seen that 
Pirna, a native of Sirparaka, led his caravans to Sravasti; we know from the Divyavadana, p. 34, that the Sravasti 
merchants brought their wares to Stirparaka to load them onto the ships. The latter city was also an export and import port 
of western India. The Apadana, II, p. 476 and Jataka, III, p. 188 tell us that there was regular traffic between Sirparaka, 
Bharukaccha, the actual Broach) and the enigmatic Suvarna-bhtimi, the Chruse Chersonesos of the Greeks. The echo of 
the Radhasiitras preached at Siirparaka would have been heard at Sravasti or vice versa. 


559 cf Samyutta, II,p. 195: Rapam kho Radha Maro vedana .... vinianam Maradhammo. 
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Question. - Why is he called Mara? 


Answer. - He is called Mara because he carries off (harati) the ayusmat and because he destroys the good 
root of the dharmas of the Path and of the qualities (guwna).The heretics (tirthika) call him Yu tchou 
(Kamadhipati), Houa tsien (Kusumayudha) or also Wou tsien (Paficayudha).> 60 In the Buddhist texts, he is 


called Mara because he destroys all good works. 

His actions and works are called marakarman. 

Question. - What are the works of Mara? 

Answer. — 1) They are defined in the chapter of the Kio mo (Maravabodhaparivarta).>°! 


2) Furthermore, if people have had to undergo happiness and misfortune in the course of successive 
lifetimes, the causes are the fetters (samyojana) as well as king Mara, who is called the enemy of the 
Buddha (buddhavairin), the thief of the holy ones (aryacaura). Because he destroys [100a] the actions of 


all who are ascending the current (pratisrotagamin), because he has a horror of nirvana, he is called Mara. 


3) Mara has three types of actions: a) play (lila), laughter (Adsya), idle chatter (Glapa), singing (gita), 
dancing (nrtya), and everything that provokes desire (raga); b) iron fetters (bandahana), beating 
(ghattana), whipping (kasa), wounds (prahdradana), spikes (kantaka), knives (sastra), slashing 
(samchedana) and everything that is caused by hatred (dvesa); c) [demented mortifications] such as being 
burned, being frozen, tearing out one's hair (kesollufcana), starving, jumping into the fire, throwing 


oneself into the water, falling onto spears and everything that results from stupidity (moha). 


4) Finally, the great hindrances (Gdinava), impure attachments to the world, that is all the work of Mara. 
Hatred of the good, scorn of nirvana and of the path to nirvana are also the work of Mara. Plunging into the 
ocean of suffering without ever awakening and innumerable errors of this kind are all the work of Mara. 


When one has rejected and abandoned these, one is marakarmasamatikranta. 


13. KARMAVARANAPRATIPRASRABDHA 


Sutra: They were liberated from the action-obstacle (Aarmavaranapratiprasrabdhaih). 


Sastra. The person who is liberated from all evil actions (papakarman) is called 


karmavaranapratiprasrabdha. 


Question. - There are three kinds of obstacles (@varana): i) the obstacle consisting of the afflictions 
(klesavarana), ii) the obstacle consisting of action (Aarmavarana), iii) the obstacle consisting of retribution 


(vipakavarana).>62 Why does the siitra set aside two of these and speak only of the karmavarana here? 


560 The epithets of Kama, god of love, are innumerable: Kusuwma: -astrah, -ayudhah, -isuh, -banah. -sarah; Parca: - 
isuh, -banah, -sarah. These five armies are: aravindam asokam ca cittam ca navamallika / nilotpalam ca paicaite 
Pancabdanasya sayakah. 

561 See above. 

562 A detailed study of these three obstacles may be found in Kosa, IV, p. 202-205. 
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Answer. - Of these three obstacles, action is the greatest. Once accumulated (upacitta),©3 actions last for 
hundreds of kofi of kalpas without being lost, changed or deteriorating; they produce their fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala) without loss of time; when these long-lasting actions meet the favorable complex 


[of conditions] and time (sa,,rim prapya kalam ca), they produce their fruit of retribution.564 


They are like rice grains (salibija) that have fallen on the ground which, at the proper time, germinate 
without being lost or deteriorating. That is [the teaching] of the omniscient (sarvajna) buddhas worthy of 
respect by all. If Sumeru, king of the mountains, cannot reverse his actions, what can be said about an 


ordinary person (prthagjana)? Some stanzas say: 
The wheel of transmigration (samsdaracakra) drags man along 
With his afflictions (A/esa) and his fetters (samyojana). 
Very powerful, it turns freely; 
Nobody can stop it. 
Actions carried out during previous lifetimes 
Change into all kinds of forms. 
The power of action is very strong; 
It has no equal in the world. 
The actions of previous lifetimes are the masters 
Forcing a person to undergo their retribution. 
The wheel turns by the power of actions, 
It turns in the sea of samsara. 
The waters of the ocean can dry up, 
The earth of Sumeru can be exhausted, 
But the actions of previous lifetimes 
Are never used up, never exhausted. 
Actions accumulated (upacitta) for a long time 


Follow their creator 


563 Action accomplished (krta) and action accumulated (upacitta) must be distinguished. Action is said to be 
‘accumulated' because of its intentional nature (samcetanatah), its completion (samaptatva), absence of regret (kaukrtya) 
and counteragent (pratipaksa), its accompaniment (parivara) and retribution (vipdka). See Ko§a, IV, p. 243-244. 

564 Paraphrase of a well-known stanza endlessly repeated in the Vinayas and the Avadanas, such as the Divya, the 
Avadanasataka, etc.: na pranasyanti .... khalu dehinam. "Actions do not perish, even after hundreds of millions of cosmic 


periods. Meeting the desired complex [of conditions] and time, they ripen for the spirit." 
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Like a creditor 

Relentlessly following his debtor.>65 

Nobody can escape 

The fruit of the retribution of action; 

There is no place to escape it; 

One cannot escape it by asking for pardon. 
[100b] Action relentlessly pursues 

The beings of the threefold world. 

It is like the Ko li lo tch'a.®6 

This action was defined by the Buddha. 

Wind does not penetrate into solids, 

The waves do not turn back in their course, 

Space suffers no harm, 

Neither does non-action. 

Actions have tremendous power 

Which is never ineffectual. 

When the time of retribution has come 

One cannot escape from it, one cannot avoid it. 

From the earth [one can] rise up to the sky 

From the sky, one can penetrate the Himavat, 

From the Himavat, one can plunge into the ocean: 


Nowhere will one escape from action.967 


565 An allusion to a theory of the Samittiyas on the mechanism of retribution: good or bad action perishes as soon as 
born, but it deposits in the series (samtdana) of the agent a certain entity called avipranasa comparable to the page on 
which debts (rinapattra) are recorded. See Madh. vrtti, p. 317-323 (tr. Lamotte, in MCB, IV, 1935-36, p. 276-280); 
Madh. avatara, p. 126, 1. 12 (tr. Lav. Muséon, 1910, p. 318); Karmasiddhiprakarana, MCB, IV, 1935-36, p. 230, n. 37). 
566 "9 li lo tch'a is the name of a tree according to the Bukkyo daijiten, p. 212a. 

567 Cf. the stanza of Divyavadana, p. 532, 561, and the Sanskrit Udanavarga, p. 98: 

naivantarikse na samudramadhye .... yatra sthitam na prasaheta karma// 

It has its Pali correspondent in Dhammapada, no. 127: 


na antalikkhe na samuddamajjhe .... yatthatthito muficeyya papakamma// 
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Action forever follows us, 

Never does it leave us. 

It goes straight on, it does not miss its time 
Like the tide which follows the moon. 


This is why, [in order to praise them], it is said that the bodhisattvas are liberated from every action- 


obstacle (sarvakarmavaranapratiprasrabdha). 


14. PRATIITYASAMUTPANNADHARMANIRDESAKUSALA 


Sutra: They were skilled in teaching dependent origination (pratityasamutpannadharmanirdesakusalaih). 


Sdastra: They are capable of teaching the twelve-membered (dvadasangapratityasamutpada)> 68 in 


different ways (nanaddharmaparyayaih) . 


Affliction (Alesa), action (karman) and basis (vastu) arise one after the other (Arama) according to a 
continuous development (paramparaprabandha); this is called the —twelve-membered 


pratityasamutpada. 569 


Three of these [twelve members] are called affliction (lesa): ignorance (avidya), craving (trsna) and 
grasping (updddna); two members are called action (karman): formations (samskara) and coming into 


existence (bhava); the other seven are called bases (vastu).570 


In general (samasatah), the three categories, affliction (Alesa), action (Karman) and suffering (duhkha) are 
mutual and reciprocal causes and conditions (paramparanyonyahetupratyaya): 1) Klesa is cause and 
condition for karman [because avidyda precedes the samskaras and upadana precedes bhava]; 2) karman is 
cause and condition for duhkha [because samskara precedes vijnana and bhava precedes jati|; 3) duhkha is 
cause and condition for duhkha [because vijidna precedes namaripa; ndmariipa precedes saddayatana; 
sadayatana precedes sparsa; sparsa precedes vedana; jati precedes jaramarana]; 4) duhkha is cause and 
condition for klesa [because vedanda precedes trsna).>/! Since klesa is cause and condition for karman, 
karman cause and condition for duhkha, and duhkha cause and condition for duhkha, it is a matter of 


mutual and reciprocal causes and conditions. 


1. Avidya, ignorance, is all the afflictions (lesa) of past existence (atityajanma). 


It is often quoted in the Vinayas: cf. Che song liu, T 1435, k. 36, p. 260b; Ken pen chouo ... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 18, 
p. 192c. 

568 In the third chapter of the Kosa, p. 60-138, there is a complete explanation of the problems related to 
pratityasamutpada, along with an abundant bibliography. The monograph of L. de La Vallee Poussin, Théorie des douze 
causes, Gand, 1913, is still very instructive. 

569 Cf Kosa, III, 68, 116. 

570 ibid., p. 68. 

571 ibid., p. 69. 
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2. From avidya there arise actions (karman) which realize fruition in a universe (lokadhatu). These are the 


samskaras, formations. 


3. From samskara there arises a defiled mind (samalacitta), initial cause of the [present] existence. 


Because it is aware in the way that a calf (vatsa) is aware of its mother, it is called vijAana, consciousness. 


4. This vijndna produces both the four formless aggregates (arupiskandha) [perception (samjna), feeling 
(vedan@), volition (samskara), consciousness (vijidna)| and form (riipa) which serves as base them. This is 


name and form, nadmaripa. 


5. From this namarupa there arise the six sense organs, eye, etc. (caksurdadisadindriya). These are the 


sadayatanas, the six [inner] bases of consciousness. 


6. The meeting (samnipata) of organ (indriya), object (visaya) and a consciousness (vijfidna) is called 


sparsa, contact. 

7. From sparsa there arises vedand, sensation. 

8. Within vedana there arises an adherence of mind (cittabhinivesa) called craving or thirst, trsnda. 
9. The tendency caused by ¢rsnd is called upadana, grasping, attachment. 


10. From this upddana comes action (karman) which brings about the new existence 


(punarbhavahetupratyaya) which is called bhava, the act of existence. 


11. As a consequence of this bhava, one reassumes the five aggregates (skandha) of the new lifetime 
(punarbhava). This is called jati, birth. 


12. The decay of the five skandhas coming from this jati is called jaradmarana, old-age-and-death. 
Jaramarana gives rise to dissatisfaction (daurmanasya), sorrow [100c] (parideva) and all kinds of worries 


(soka); and thus the mass of suffering (duhkhaskandhasamudaya) accumulates. 


If the purity of the true nature of dharmas (dharmasatyalaksanaviusuddhi) is considered one-pointedly 
(ekacitta), ignorance (avidya) vanishes. When avidya has disappeared, the formations (samskara) also 
vanish and, as a result, [all the members of pratityasamutpada disappear one after the other] until the entire 
mass of suffering (duhkhaskandhasamudaya) vanishes. The person who, by means of these soteriological 
means (updaya) and by not being attached to wrong views (mithyddrsti), is able to teach people, is said to be 
skillful (kusala). Also said to be skillful is the person who, examining these twelve causes-and-conditions, 
rejects any system and refuses to adhere to it so as to understand only the true nature [underlying the 
pratityasamutpada]. Thus, in the Prajfiaparamita in the chapter entitled Pow k’o tsin (Aksayaparivarta), the 
Buddha says to Subhuti: "Avidya is indestructible (aksaya) like space; the samskaras are indestructible like 
space and similarly [all the members of pratityasamutpada] and the mass of suffering 
(duhkhaskandhasamudaya) are indestructible like space. The bodhisattva should know that. The person 


who understands that cuts off the head of ignorance without falliong into it. The person who sees the 
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twelve-membered pratityasamutpada in that way will sit on the throne of bodhi (bodhimanda) and will 


become omniscient (sarvajnda)."572 


15. AAAMKHYEYAKALPAPRANIDHANASUSAMARABDHA 


Sutra: They have formulated the Vows since incalculable periods ago 


(asamkhyeyakalpapranidhanasusumarabdhaih). 


Sdastra: The meaning of the word 'asamkhyeya' has already been explained above in the chapter on the 
Bodhisattva. As for the word 'kalpa', the Buddha defined it by the following comparisons: 


"Suppose there is a rocky mountain (sailaparvata) four thousand /i [in size] to which a venerable monk 
(Gyusmat) comes once every hundred years (varsasatasyatyayena), brushing against it with his silk robe 
(kasika vastra): this great rock mountain would be worn out before a kalpa passes."573 _ "Suppose there is 
a great city (nagara) of four thousand Ji, full of mustard seeds (sarsapa), unsorted and not leveled out, and 
that a venerable monk comes once every hundred years and takes away one seed: the mustard seeds would 


have disappeared before a kalpa would have passed."5 74 


During innumerable kalpas of this kind, the bodhisattva has formed the great vow to save all beings. This is 
what is called the vow of the Great Mind. In order to save all beings, the fetters (samyojana) must be cut 
through and supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) must be realized. This is what is 


called vow. 


16. SMITAMUKHAPURVABHILAPIN 


Sutra: They speak with a smiling face (smitamukhapurvabhilapibhih). 


Sdastra: Because they have uprooted hatred (dvesa), chased away envy (isya), nd always practice great 


loving-kindness (mahamaitri), great compassion (mahakarund) and great joy (mahamudita), because they 


572 This passage of the Aksayaparivarta occurs in the Paficavimsati; Moksala's transl., T 221, ch. LX VIII, k. 15, p. 
106a26-106b8; - Kumarajiva's transl., T 223, ch. LXVII, k. 20, p. 364b10-24; - Hiuan-tsang's transl., T 220, k. 458, p. 
315c¢3-22. 

573 Pabbatasutta: Samyutta, II, p. 181; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 949), k. 34, p. 242c; T 100 (no. 342), k. 10, p. 487c; Tseng yi 
ahan, T 125, k. 51, p. 825c: Seyyathapi bhikkhu mahaselo pabbato .... gaccheyya na tv eva kappo. 

574 Sdsapasutta: Samyutta, II, p. 182; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 948), k. 34, p. 242c; T 100 (no. 3421), k. 16, p. 487c; Tseng yi 
a han, T 125, k. 51, p. 825b: Seyyathapi bhikkhu Gyasam nagaram yojanam .... pariyadanam gaccheyya na tv eva kappo. 
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have avoided the four kinds of evil speech (mithyavada),>/5 they have acquired a pleasant face. Some 


stanzas say: 
Seeing a mendicant monk 
He treats him in four ways: 
As soon as he sees him, he looks at him kindly, 


He goes to meet him and speaks to him respectfully. 


He gives him a seat 
And fulfills all his wishes: 
[101a] With such generous inclinations 


The state of Buddhahood is quite close. 


The person who avoids the four sins of speech; 
Lying (mrsavada), slander (paisunya), 
Harmful speech (parusya) and frivolous speech (sambhinnapralapa) 


Gains a magnificent reward 


The kind, gentle person who seeks the Path, 
Wishes to save beings, 
And avoids the four sins of speech 


Is like a harnessed horse. 


17. MAHAPARSANMADHYE VAISARADYASAMANVAGATA 


Sutra: In the great assembly, they are endowed with the fearlessnesses (mahdparsanmadhye 


vaisadradyasamanvagataih). 


Sastra: As a result of their great merits, their firm qualities and their wisdom, they have acquired a supreme 
dharant of eloquence (niruktidharani) and, in the midst of the great assembly, they enjoy the fearlessnesses 


(vaisharadya). Some stanzas say: 


575 The four mithyavadas are lies (mrsavdda), scandal (paisunya), harmful speech (parusya) and frivolous speech 
(sambhinnapralapa). Cf. Digha, I, p. 4, 138; IH, p. 232; Majjhima, I, p. 361-362; Samyutta, II, p. 167; Kosa, IV, p. 164- 
166. 
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Inwardly, his mind, his wisdom and his merits are slender; 
Outwardly, he resorts to fine words: 

He is like a bamboo (venu) without pith 

That shows only its exterior. 

Inwardly, his mind, his wisdom and his merits are vast; 
Outwardly he makes use of true words: 

He is like a beautiful diamond (vajra) 

The inner and outer power of which are complete. 


Moreover, they are endowed with the fearlessnesses, they are handsome, of noble family and of great 
power. Their discipline (sila), their concentration (samadhi) and their wisdom (prajfid) are perfect. Having 


nothing to fear, this is why they are fearless in the midst of the great assembly. Some stanzas say: 
The person of little merit and without wisdom 
Is unable to occupy a high seat. 
He is like a wolf in the face of a lion 


That crouches down and does not dare to come out. 


The great sage is without fear, 
He can occupy the lion's seat. 
He is like the lion whose roar 
Makes all the beasts tremble. 
Having accumulated immense and infinite wisdom and merit, they have nothing to fear. Some stanzas say: 
The person who has destroyed all his faults 
And succeeds in avoiding the minor sins, 
A great virtuous person of this kind 


Has no vow that cannot be realized. 


This person of great wisdom 
Is free of suffering in this world, 
Because for such a person 


Samsara and nirvana are identical. 
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Finally, they have acquired only the fearlessnesses belonging to the bodhisattva. Thus, in the Pi na p'o na 
wang king,>16 it is said that the bodhisattvas acquire only the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya). This has 


been said above. 


18. ANANTAKALPAKOTIDHARMADESANANIHSARANAKUSALA 


Sutra: For innumerable koti of kalpas, they have been skilled in preaching the Dharma and in surpassing 


(anantakalpakotidharmadesananihsaranakusalaih). 


Sdastra: They themselves have thoroughly cultivated the roots of good [101b] (kusalamiila), such as zeal 
(apramada), etc. This was not for just one, two, three or four lifetimes, but indeed for innumerable 
asamkhyeyakalpas that the bodhisattvas have accumulated qualities (guna) and wisdom (prajrid). A stanza 


says: 
They have produced the great thought for beings; 
The person who disdains and scorns them 
Commits an unspeakably grave sin. 
How much more guilty the person who wants to harm them! 


Moreover, for incalculable (asamkhyeya) and immeasurable (aprameya) kalpas, the bodhisattvas have 
cultivated their body, practiced discipline (sila), exercised their mind (citta) and their intelligence (mati), 
understood themselves arising (utpadda) and cessation (nirodha), the bonds (bandhana) and deliverance 
(vimoksa), intractability> 77 (pratiloma) and adaptability> 78 (anuloma); they understand the true nature of 
dharmas (dharmasatyalaksana); they possess the three kinds of analysis (nirmocana), namely, of text 
(sruta), of meaning (artha) and of acquisition (/abha); they understand the various sermons 
(nanadharmaparyaya) without difficulty (pratigha); in order to preach the doctrine they use the virtue of 
skillful means (upayakausalyaparamita) and the virtue of wisdom (prajnaparamita); all the words of these 


bodhisattvas are the words of the aryas to whom it is appropriate to accord faith. Some stanzas say: 
The person who is intelligent but who lacks knowledge 
Does not know the true nature. 
He is like an eye that can see nothing 
In complete darkness. 


The learned person who has no wisdom 


576 Lamotte says he does not know what sitra this is. 

577 Lamotte translates pratiloma as "rébellion" in French, in English 'intractibility”. Monier Williams gives: reverse, 
inverted, adverse, hostile, disagreeable, unpleasant, in inverted or reverse order, against the natural course or order. 

578 Lamotte translates anuloma as "adaptation", in English, adaptability. Monier Williams gives: natural direction, in 


order, regular, successive, conformable. 
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Also does not know the true meaning. 
He is like a lamp (dipa) in full daylight 


Where the eye would be absent. 


As for the learned person of keen wisdom, 

His words merit trust. 

The person who has neither wisdom nor knowledge 
Is just an ox in a human body. 


Question. - The siitra should say that the bodhisattvas for innumerable kofi of kalpas are skilled in 


preaching the doctrine; why does it also say [that they are skilled] in surpassing (nihsarana)? 


Answer. - The bodhisattvas preach easy subjects to the ignorant and the disciples; they preach difficult 
subjects to the learned (bahusruta) and the masters with keen wisdom (tiksnaprajnopadesa). Among 
teachers of mediocre knowledge, they diminish themselves; among the Saiksa and the learned (bahusruta), 
they welcome objections with courage and joy. Among all beings, they give evidence of great power 


(anubhava). Thus, a stanza in the Tien houei king (Devasamijasiitra)> 79 says: 
His face, his eyes and his teeth gleam 
And light up the great assembly. 
He outshines the brilliance of all the gods 
Who all disappear. 


This is why it is said that for innumerable koti of kalpas the bodhisattvas have been skilled in preaching the 


doctrine and in surpassing. 


579 The Taisho edition has T'ien houei king "Sttra of the assembly of gods", but one should read Ta houei king "Sitra of 
the great assembly" according to the Souei and T'ang editions. Ta houei king is the title given to the Mahasamajasitra in 
the Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 19), k. 12, p. 79b, and in the Che song liu, T 1435, k. 24, p. 174b which, in order to avoid 
error, also adds the title in transcription: Mo ho cha mo k‘i kien. There are several editions of this text, which E. 
Waldschmidt has studied in detail: 

1) Sanskrit text, Mahdsadjasiutra, occurring in central Asia and published in Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke, p. 149-206. 

2) Pali text, Mahdsamayasuttanta, in Digha (no. 20), II, p. 253-262. - Cf. Samyutta, I, p. 26-27. 

3) Chinese translations in Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 19), k. 12, p. 79b-81b; Ta san mo jo king, T 19, vol. I, p. 258-259; Tsa a 
han, T 99 (no. 1192), k. 44, p. 323a; T 100 (no. 105), k. 5, p. 41 1a. 

4) Tibetan translations: Hdus pa chen pohi mdo or Mahasamayasitra (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 288; OKC, no. 750, p. 226); 
Mado chen po hdus pa chen poho mdo €es bya ba or Mahasamajastitranamamahasitra, of which there are two versions (cf. 
OKC, no. 332, p. 112; no. 688, p. 174). 

This sitra is cited under the title of Mahasamdjiya in Karmavibhanga, p. 156. 


Error excepted, the stanza which the Mpps attributes to it here does not occur in any of these versions. 
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CHAPTER XI: THE TEN COMPARISONS 


Text of the sutra commented upon in this chapter (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 4-5; Satasahasrika, p. 5). 


(19) Mayamaricidakacandrakasapratisrutkagandharvanagarasvapnachayapatibimba- 
nirmadnopamadharmadhimukatair (20) asangavaisaradyapratilabdhaih (21) _ sattvacittacaritajnaih 


suksmajnanavatarakusalaih. 


These bodhisattvas accept that dharmas are like a magic show, a mirage, the moon reflected in water, 
space, an echo, a city of the gandharvas, a dream, a shadow, a reflection in a mirror, a metamorphosis. 
They have acquired the unhindered fearlessnesses. Knowing the process of mind and the behavior of 


beings, they are skilled in saving them by means of their subtle wisdom. 


19. THE TEN UPAMANAS 


[k. 6, 101¢] Sutra: These bodhisattvas accept that dharmas are like 1) a magic show, 2) a mirage, 3) the 
moon reflected in water, 4) space, 5) an echo, 6) a city of the gandharvas, 7) a dream, 8) a shadow, 9) a 
reflection in a mirror, 10) a creation (mayamaricidakacandrakasapratisrutka- 


gandharvasvapnachayapratibimbanirmadnopamadharmadhimuktaih).> 80 


580 According to the teaching of the Prajfias and Nagarjuna, dharmas or phenomena are empty of self-nature 
(svabhavasiinya) because they result from causes (pratityasamutpanna). These dharmas that are empty of self-nature, 
arising from dharmas that are themselves empty of self-nature, really do not arise (anutpanna): they are non-existent. But 
if things are non-existent, how can they be seen, heard, and experienced? It is to this question that the ten comparisons 
that are presented here reply: they are seen in the way that one sees a magical object, they are heard in the way that one 
hears an echo, they are experienced in the way that one experiences things in a dream, etc. 
A. Although canonical Buddhism and the Lesser Vehicle, which is its extension, limit their criticism to negation of the 
pudgala and acknowledge a real existence in dharmas, professions of nihilism in the spirit of pure Nagarjunaism may be 
found here and there in their scriptures. The Mpps will give a specimen of them: this is a stanza taken from the Samyutta, 
IH, p. 142, often reproduced in the Pali texts: 

phenapindiipamam rupam vedaba bubbulupama, 

maricikipama sanna sankhara kadalupama, 

mayupamanca vifinanam dipitadiccabanduna. 
"Form is like a mass of foam, feeling like a bubble of water, perception is like a mirage, volition is like the trunk of a 
banana tree, consciousness is like a magic show: this is what the Buddha, a relative of the sun, has taught." 
The Dhammapada, v. 170, may also be cited: 

yatha bubbulakam passe, yatha passe maricikam. 

evam lokam avekkhantam maccurgja na passati. 
"See the world as a bubble of water, see it as a mirage. The lord of death does not see the person who considers the world 
in this way." 
Furthermore, most of the comparisons used by the Prajfias already occur in the canon but are presented in a different 


spirit; see Rhys-Davids-Stede, s.v. maya, marici, etc. 
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B. In order to explain dharmanairatmya, the Prajiias resort to ten type-comparisons of which the Mpps gives a specimen 
here. But their number is not fixed at ten and they do not follow the same order. 
PaficavimSati, Sanskrit text, p. 4: 1) maya, 2) marici, 3) dakacandra, 4) svapna, 5) pratisrutka, 6) pratibhasa, 7) 
pratibimba, 8) nirmana (idem in Mahavyutpatti, no. 854). 
Ibid., Hiuan tsang's tr., T 220, vol. VIL, p. 1b22: 1) maya, 2) marici, 3) svapna, 4) dakacandra, 5) pratisrutka, 6) 
khapuspa (sky flower), 7) pratibimba, 8) chaya, 9) nirmana, 10) gandharvanagara. 
Ibid., Moksala's tr., T 221, k. 1, p. lal7: 1) maya, 2) svapna, 3) pratisrutka, 4) pratibhdsa, 5) chaya, 6) nirmdana, 7) 
budbuda, 8) pratibimba, 9) marici, 10) dakacandra. 
Ibid., Kumarajiva's tr,, T 223, k. 1, p.217a: cf. Mpps. 
Satasahasrika, Sanskrit text, p. 5: 1) maya, 2) marici, 3) udakacandra, 4) svapna, 5) pratisrutka, 6) pratibhasa, 7) 
gandharvanagara, 8) pratibimba, 9) nirmdana. 
Ibid, p. 1209: The category 'bodhisattva’ is also unreal, like the following things: akasasakuni, svapna, maya, marici, 
udakacandra, pratisrutka, pratibhasa, bimba, tathagatanirmita. 
The Vajracchedika, p. 46, puts all of this into verse: tadyathakase 

taraka timiram dipo Gyasvasyaya budbudam/ 

svapnam ca vidyud abhram ca evam drastavyam samskrtam// 
"The conditioned should be thought to be like a star in space, shadows, a lamp, hoarfrost, a water bubble, a dream, a flash 
of lightning a cloud. - See the Khotanese commentary in Hoernle, Remains, p. 287. 
C. The Vaipulyasiitras repeat this entire nomenclature: 
The Lalitavistara, p. 181, when listing the qualities of the bodhisattva, ends with the following list: 
mayamaricisvapnodakacandrapratisrutkapratibhadsopamasarvadharmanayavatirnah. - The Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 44, p. 
232b, repeats it in regard to the ten ksantis. 
D. The great Madhyamaka masters, Nagarjuna, Deva, Candrakirti, Santideva, explain the ten comparisons in detail: 
Madh. karika and Madh. vrtti: maya, p. 45, 443, 449; marici, p. 188. 346. 457, 549; udakacandra and ambucandra, p. 53, 
109, 173; akasapuspa and khapuspa, p. 182; pratisrutka, p. 215, 518; gandharvanagara, p. 334, 340, 419; svapna, p. 289; 
bimba and pratibimba, p. 345, 495, 540 544, 545, 591; nirmdna, p. 334, 552; alatacakra, p. 173, 219, 238, 419; taimirika 
(a person suffering from ophthalmia), p. 30, 75, 261, 274, 445, 523. 
Catuhsataka, XIII, v. 325 (ed. Vaidya, p. 108; ed. Bhattacharya, p. 197): 

alatacakranirmanasvapnamayambucandrakaih/ 

dhiumikantah pratisrutkamaricyabhraih samo bhavah// 
"Existence is like a burning brand brandished in a circle, a creation, a dream, a magic show, the moon reflected in water, 
a fog, an echo in the midst [of the mountains], a mirage, a cloud." 
E. The sitras from which the Vijfianavadin school is derived have adopted these comparisons: 
Lankavatara, p. 25: 

mayasvapnopamah kena katham gandharvasamnibhah/ 

maricidakacandrabhah kena loko bravihi me// 
"Tell me how is the world like a magic show, a dream, like [a city] of the gandharvas, like a mirage and the moon 
reflected in water?" 
The citations can be infinitely multiplied by referring to D. T. Suzuki's Index to the Lankavatara Siitra, Kyoto, 1934, s.v. 
maya, marici, etc. 


Samdhinirmocana, I, v. 4-5, where the example of the magic show is fully developed. 
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1. Like a magic show (maya) 
Sdastra: These ten comparisons serve to explain empty dharmas (siinyadharma). 


Question. - If all dharmas are empty (siya) like a magic show (maya), why are they seen (drsta), heard 
(sruta), felt (ghrata), tasted (asvadita), touched (sprsta) and known (vijfdta)? If they truly did not exist, 
how could one see them ... and know them? - Furthermore, if they are seen out of error although they do 
not exist, why do we not see sounds (sabda) and hear colors (riipa)? - If all dharmas are equally empty 
(sunya) and non-existent (asat), why are some of them visible (sanidarsana) and others invisible 
(anidarsana)? Being empty, dharmas are like a finger (a/guli) of which the first nail (nakha) is non- 
existent and likewise the second. Why is it that we do not see the second nail and we see only the first?>81 
Therefore we know that the first nail, which really exists, is visible, whereas the second, which does not 


really exist, is invisible. 


Answer. - Although the nature of dharmas (dharmalaksana) is empty, we can distinguish visible dharmas 
(sanidarsana) and invisible dharmas (anidarsana). Take, for example, magical elephants (hastin) and 
horses (asva) and other things of this kind: we know very well that they are not real and yet we see their 
color, we hear their sounds; they correspond to the six sense-objects and they are not mixed up one with 
the other. In the same way, although dharmas are empty, we can see them, we can hear them, and they are 


not confused one with the other. 


Dasabhimika, p. 47: Ninth equality: 
sarvadharmamayasvapnapratibhasapratisrutkodakacandrapratibimbanirmanasamata. 

F. The Vijfianavadin masters Vasubandhu, Asanga, Hiuan tsang, etc., have used these comparisons. 

Vimsika, p. 1: examples of the taimirika, the gandharvanagara and svapna. 

Trimsika, p. 35: Vijnanam ca mayagandharvanagarasvapnatimiradav asaty alambane jayate (Consciousness arises 
like a magic show, like a city of the gandharvas, like a dream, like ophthalmia, etc., although its object does not exist.) - 
Ibid., p. 40: tatpristhalabdhena jnanena mayamaricisvapnapratisrutkodakacandranirmitasaman sarvadharman pratyeti 
(By subsequent knowledge, one understands that all dharmas are like a magic show, a mirage, a dream, an echo, the moon 
reflected in water, a creation). 

Sttramkara, XI, 29-30, ed. Lévi, p. 62: 

mayasvapnamaricibimbasadrsah .... vibuddhottamaih// "Like a magic show, a dream, a mirage and a reflection, like an 
image and an echo, like the moon reflected in water, and like a creation: this is how the formations are and have been 
elucidated by the Buddhas, the supreme enlightened ones." 

Samgraha, p. 122-124, where the dependent nature (paratantrasvabhava) is compared successively to maya, marici, 
svapna, pratibimba, pratibhasa, pratisrutka, udakacandra and parinama. - The explanations given by the Bhasya are 
especially clear. 

Madhyantavibhanga, p. 229: tatha maya svatmany avidyamane_ na hastyddyatmana .... gandharvanagarapratisrutkadayo 
veditavyah. 

Siddhi, p. 532, which repeats the explanations of the Samgraha. 


581 Lamotte says: "The meaning of this comparison escapes me." 
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Thus, in the 76 niu king (Theristtra) the thert asks the Buddha: "O Bhagavat, is [102a] ignorance (avidya) 


internal (@dhyatmika)?" 

"No." 

"Is it external (bahirdha)?" 

"No." 

"Is it both internal and external?" 

"No." 

"O Bhagavat, does this ignorance come from the previous lifetime (purvajanma)?" 
"No." 

"Does it come from the present lifetime (ihajanma) and does it pass to the next one (punarjanma)?" 
"No." 

"Does this ignorance have an arising (utpdda) and a cessation (nirodha)?" 

"No." 

"Is there a truly existent dharma that could be called ignorance?" 

"No." 


Then the therT said to the Buddha: "If ignorance is not internal, not external, neither internal nor external, if 
it does not pass from the previous lifetime to the present lifetime and from the present lifetime to the 
following lifetime, if it does not have a true nature, how can ignorance be the condition (pratyaya) for the 
formations (samskara) and so on [for the twelve members of [pratityasamutpada] up to this accumulation 
of this mass of suffering (duhkhaskandhasyotpddah)? O Bhagavat, it is as if a tree has no root (mila): how 
could it produce a trunk (skandha), knots (granthi), branches (sakha), leaves (dala), flowers (puspa) and 
fruit (phala)?" 


The Buddha replied: "The nature of dharmas is emptiness. However, worldly people (prthagjana), ignorant 
(asrutavat) and without knowledge (ajndnavat), produce all kinds of afflictions (Alesa) in regard to 
dharmas, [of which the main one is ignorance]. This affliction is the cause and condition (pratyaya) for 
actions of body, speech and mind (Aa@yavagmanaskarman) which are the cause of a new existence 
(punarjanma). As a result of this existence we experience suffering (duhkha) or pleasure (sukha). Thus, if 
the affliction (1.e., ignorance) did not truly exist, there would be no actions of body, speech and mind, and 
we would not experience suffering or pleasure. When a magician (mayakara) creates all kinds of objects 


by magic, are these magical products internal (4@dhyatmika) according to you?" 
"No x " 
"Are they external?" 


"No." 
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"Are they both internal and external?" 
"No ' " 


"Do they pass from the previous lifetime to the present lifetime and from the present lifetime to the next 


lifetime?" 

"No." 

"Do the products of magic have a birth (utpdda) and a cessation (nirodha)?" 

"No." 

"Is there really a dharma that is the product of magic?" 

"No." 

Then the Buddha said: 

"Do you not see, do you not hear, the musical instruments (vadya, turya) produced by magic?" 
"Yes, I see them and I hear them." 


"Then", continued the Buddha, "if the magic show is empty (sunya), deceptive (varicaka) and without 


reality, how can one get musical instruments by magic? 
"Bhagavat, although the magic show has no basis, one can hear it and see it." 


"Well," said the Buddha, "it is the same for ignorance. It is not internal, it is not external, it is not both, 
neither is it neither internal nor external. It does not pass from the past lifetime to the present lifetime nor 
from the present lifetime to the next lifetime; it has no true nature, it has neither birth nor cessation. 
However, ignorance (avidya) is the cause and condition (hetupratyaya) for the formations (samskara) and 
so on up to the accumulation of this mass of suffering (duhkha-skandhasyotpddah). When the magic show 
is over, the products of magic vanish. In the same way, when ignorance is destroyed (ksina), the formations 
also are destroyed and so on [for the twelve members of pratityasamutpada] up to the complete 


disappearance of the mass of suffering." 


wok ok ok 
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Moreover, this example of the magic show demonstrates that, among beings, all conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma) are empty (siunya) and without solidity (adhruva). And so it is said that all the 
formations (samskara) are like a magic show that deceives little children; they depend on causes and 


conditions (hetupratyayapeksa), they are powerless and do not last for a long time 


(102b] (acirasthitika). This is why the bodhisattvas regard dharmas as a magic show. 


2. Like a mirage (marici) 


When the light of the sun (siirydloka) and the wind (vayu) stir up the dust (rajas), there is a mirage; in the 
desert (kantara), it appears as if there were gazelles (ghotakamrga) and, on seeing them, not knowing, we 
assume the presence of water (vari). It is the same for the characteristics of male and female (stripurusa): 
when the sun of the fetters (samyojana) and the afflictions (Alesa) has heated up the dust of the formations 
(samskara) and the wind of bad thoughts (mithya-manasikara) swirls in the desert of transmigration 
(samsdra), the person without wisdom asserts the characteristics of male and female (stripurusa). This is a 


mirage. 


Furthermore, if the sight of the mirage from afar (viprakrsta) calls up the notion of water (varisamjna), 
from close up (samnikrsta) this notion disappears. In the same way, when the ignorant person is far away 
from the holy doctrine (aryadharma), he is ignorant of the non-existence of self (andtman), the emptiness 
of dharmas (dharmasiinyata), and attributes to the aggregates (skandha), the elements (dhdtu) and the 
bases of consciousness (ayatana) the characteristics of a person, male or female [which are foreign to it]. 
But when he has come close to the holy dharma, he discovers the true nature of dharmas 
(dharmasatyalaksana) and scatters the illusions (vaficana) and false notions (mithyasamjna). This is why 


the bodhisattvas regard dharmas as a mirage. 


3. Like the moon reflected in water (udakacandra) 


Actually, the moon (candra) is situated in space (akasa) but its reflection (bimba) appears in the water 
(udaka). In the same way, 'the moon’ of the true Dharma (bhiitadharma) is in 'the space’ of suchness 
(dharmata) and the peak of existence (bhitakoti), but its 'reflection' - the wrong notions of 'me' and 'mine' 
(atmatmiyanimitta) - appear in the 'water' of the minds of fools (bGlacitta), gods or men. This is why 


[dharmas] are like the moon reflected in water. 


Furthermore, when a little child (ba/aka) sees the moon reflected in the water, he is happy and wants to 
grab it, but the adults who see it make fun of him. In the same way, the ignorant person, seeing his body, 
believes in the existence of a personal self (atman): lacking true knowledge, he sees all kinds of dharmas 
and, having seen them, he is happy and wants to grasp (udgrhnati) the characteristics of male or female 


(stripurusa), etc.; but the aryas who have found the Path make fun of him. A stanza says: 
Like the moon reflected in water, like the water of a mirage, 


Like attainments in a dream, death and birth are like that. 
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The person who wants to really secure them 
Is a fool whom the aryas ridicule. 


Finally, it is in clear water that one sees the reflection of the moon; when the water is disturbed, the 
reflection vanishes. In the same way, it is in the pure water of an ignorant mind (avidyacitta) that the pride 
of self (asmimdna) and the reflections of the fetters (samyojana) appear; but when the stick of wisdom 
(prajnadanda) stirs up the water of the mind, one no longer sees the self or the other reflections of the 
fetters. This is why the bodhisattvas think that dharmas are like the moon reflected in water. 


4. Like space (akasa) 


Space is just a name (nG@mamatra) and not a real dharma.>82 Space is invisible (adrsya) but, looking at it 
from afar, the eye perceives a light blue color. In the same way, dharmas are empty (siya) and non- 
existent (asat): the person who is still far away from pure true wisdom (andsravasatyaprajna) does not 
discover its true nature (satyalaksana) but sees in it atman, men (pums) and women (stri), houses (grha) 
and cities (nagara), all kinds of different things (dravya), and his mind clings (abhinivisate) to them. When 
a little child (balaka) looks at the blue sky, he says that he sees a real color (varna); but those who fly up 
very high and come closer [to the sky] see nothing; it is when we look at it from a distance that we [102c] 
assert that we see a blue color. It is the same for dharmas. This is why the sutra says that they are like 


space. 


Moreover, space is always pure by nature (svabhavavisuddha), but when it is overcast and covered [by 
clouds], people say that it is impure (avisuddha). In the same way, the dharmas are always pure by nature, 
but when they are obscured by desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha), people declare them to 


be impure. Some stanzas say: 
During the summer months (grisma), there is thunder, lightning and rain, 
Dark clouds cover the sky, the weather is not calm; 
In the same way, in ignorant ordinary people (prthagjana), 
All sorts of afflictions (A/esa) cover over the mind. 
In a wintry (hemanta) sky, sometimes the sun shines, 
But usually it is dark and clouds cover it over. 
In the same way, the person who has acquired the first or second fruit>83 
Is still darkened by the defilements of desire. 
In a spring (vasanta) sky, the sun is about to shine forth, 


But is still covered by dark clouds. 


582 Cf. the refutation of space in Madh. vrtti. p. 129-130. 
583 The srotadpattiphala and the sakrdagamiphala. 
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In the same say, in the person who has renounced desire (vitardga) and has acquired the third fruit,> 84 
Residues of ignorance and pride still hide the mind. 

In autumn (sarad), the sun is not covered by clouds, 

The sky is pure like the water of the oceans. 

Having accomplished what had to be done (Artakrtya), being of an immaculate mind,> 85 

The arhat also is completely pure. 


Moreover, space is without beginning, middle or end (apiirvamadhyacarama). It is the same for dharmas. 
In the Mahayana, the Buddha said to Siu p'ou ti (Subhuti): "Space is beginningless, without middle and 
without end; and it is the same with dharmas." This text should be cited in full. This is why it is said that 


dharmas are like space. 


Question. - Space is a truly existent dharma. Why? If space were not a real dharma, it would not have the 
activity (kdaritra) of rising up or lowering, going or coming, bending or spreading out, leaving or entering, 


etc., since it would not have the room in which to move. 


Answer. — i) If space were a truly existent dharma, it should have an abode (adhisthana, Gspada). Why? 
Because without an abode, there are no dharmas. If space resides in holes (chidra),>®® space would reside 
in space; therefore space does not reside in cavities. If it resided in any reality whatsoever, this abode 
would be real (bhiita) and not empty (sunya) and thus space would be unable to reside there and would 


have nothing to accommodate it. 


ii) Moreover, you say that space is the place of abiding (adhisthana), but in a stone wall (sailabhitti) which 
truly exists, there is no place of abiding. If there is no place of abiding, there is no space. Since space has 


no abode, there is no space. 


iii) Finally, space does not exist because it has no specific characteristic (laksana).>87 Each dharma has its 
own characteristic and it is because of this characteristic that we recognize its existence. Thus earth 
(prthivi) has solidity (khakkhatatva) as its characteristic; water (ap-), humidity (dravatva); fire (tejas), heat 


584 The anagamiphala. 

585 The arhatphala. 

586 For the Sarvasivadin-Vaibhasikas, space is the hole, opening, or the void (chidram akasadhatvakhyam); it is light 
(aloka) and darkness (tamas). For the Sautrantikas, it is just the absence of a resisting body 
(sapratighadravyabhavamatra). See references in Kosa, I, p. 49-50. 

587 This paragraph and the following one are according to the commentary of the Madh. karikas, V, 1-2, p. 129-130: 
nakasam vidyate kimcit purvam .... bhave kramatam kuha laksanam. "Space does not exist prior to the nature of space 
(namely, the absence of an obstacle: andvarana), for it would be without nature if it existed prior to its nature. - A 
substance without nature does not exist anywhere. Since a substance without nature does not exist, to what would this 


nature apply?" 
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(usnatva); wind (vayu), movement (iranatva);>88 consciousness (vijnana), intellection (vijnaptitva); 
wisdom (prajna), insight (bodhana); nirvana, cessation (uccheda). Not having such a characteristic, space 


does not exist. 


Question. - Space has a characteristic, but as you do not cognize it, you say [103a] that it does not exist. 


The characteristic of space is absence of riupa (matter). 


Answer. - That is not correct. Absence of rijpa means elimination of matter, but that is not a separate 
dharma any more than the extinguishing of a lamp (dipa) is not a distinct dharma. This is why space has no 


self-nature. 


Moreover, space does not exist. Why? You speak of rupa by saying that the absence of rupa is the self- 


nature of space; if that were so, insofar as rijpa does not arise, the specific nature of space does not exist. 


Finally, you say that rijpa is an impermanent dharma (anitya), but that space is a permanent (nitya) dharma. 
Before ripa existed, there should have therefore been a dharma called space, since it is eternal. If ripa is 
not absent, the self-nature of space does not exist, and if this nature does not exist, space does not exist 
either. This is why space is a mere name without any reality. The dharmas are also like space; they are 


mere names without any reality. Consequently, the bodhisattvas believe that dharmas are like space. 


5. Like an echo (pratisrutka) 


In a narrow valley, a deep gorge or an empty house, when a sound (sabda) or a noise is made, from this 
sound [that is produced] another sound arises that is called an echo. The ignorant person thinks that there is 
somebody who is repeating his words, but the wise person knows that the echo is not due to a third person 
and that it is solely by a reverberation of the sound (sabdasparsa) that there is a new sound called an echo. 
The echo is empty (sinya) of reality but it is able to deceive the ear organ (srotrendriya). In the same way, 
when a person is about to speak, there is a wind (vayu) in his mouth (mukha) called Yeou t'o na (udana) 
that passes to the nostrils (nabhi); when it strikes the nostrils, an echo is produced and at the moment that it 


comes out, it strikes in seven places and subsides. That is language (abhilapa). Some stanzas say: 
The wind called udana 
Strikes the nostrils and rises up; 
This wind then strikes in seven places: 
The nape of the neck, the gums, the teeth and the lips, 
The tongue, the throat and the chest. 
Thus language is produced. 


The fool does not understand that; 


588 For the nature of the four elements, cf. Majjhima, III, p. 240-241; Pitrputrasamagamasiitra, cited in 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 245; Mahavyutpatti, no, 1842-1843; Koéa, I, p. 22. 
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Hesitant, obstinate, he produces dvesa and moha. 

The person endowed with wisdom 

Is not worried, does not cling, 

And does not commit any mistake; 

He adheres solely to the [true] nature of dharmas. 
Bending and staying straight, bending and straightening up, 
[The sound] that comes and goes manifests the language. 
There is no agent there. 

This [language] is a magic show. 

How would anyone know 

That this skeleton, this bundle of nerves, 

Would be able to produce language 

Like molten metal ejects water? 


{103b] This is why the bodhisattvas regard dharmas as an echo. 


6. Like a city of the gandharvas 


When the sun rises, we see a city (nagara) of buildings with stories? 89 (kutagara), palaces (rajakula), 
with people coming in and going out. The higher the sun rises, the more indistinct this city becomes; it is 
just an optical illusion without any reality. This is what is called a city of the gandharvas. People who have 
never before seen it and who discover it some morning in the east believe in its reality and hurry towards it; 
but the closer they come, the more unclear it becomes and when the sun is high, it disappears. Tormented 
by hunger and thirst (ksutpipasa), the people who perceive a haze like a herd of gazelles (ghotakamrga) 
believe in the presence of water and hasten towards it, but the closer they come, the more the illusion 
becomes blurred. Exhausted, worn out, they come to a high mountain or a narrow valley; they utter cries 
and groans and the echo replies to them; they believe in the presence of inhabitants and try to find them, 
but they tire themselves out in vain and find nothing. Finally, when they have reflected and understood, 
their illusion disappears. In the same way, the ignorant man thinks he sees an atman and dharmas in the 
aggregates (skandha), the elements (dhatu) and the bases of consciousness (@yatana) which are empty 
(sunya) of any reality. Prey to desire (raga), anger (dvesa) and obstinacy (cittabhinivesa), they wander in 
the four directions to satisfy their desire. Lost and deceived, they are plunged into poverty and misery. But 
when they have recognized the non-existence of the atman and real dharmas by means of wisdom (prajnia), 


their mistake (viparyasa) disappears. 


589 Lamotte translates kiitagara as 'étage'. Monier-Williams gives ‘an upper room, apartment on the top of a house’. 
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Furthermore, the city of the gandharvas is not a city; it is the mind of the person who sees it as such. In the 
same way, fools (bala) conceive of that which is not a body as a body (kaya) and as a mind (citta) that 


which is not a mind. 


Question. - A single example would suffice in understanding; why multiply the comparisons (upamdna) in 


this way? 


Answer. — i) We have already answered this question [by saying] that the Mahayana is like the waters of 
the ocean and it contains absolutely all dharmas. Since the Mahayana multiplies the arguments 


(hetupratyaya), the large number of comparisons is not a fault. 


ii) Moreover, the bodhisattvas have profound and sharp knowledge (jfdna); it is by means of all kinds of 
teachings (dharmaparyaya), reasonings (hetuprayadya) and comparisons (upamdana) that they eliminate 


dharmas. In order that people should understand, it is necessary to multiply the examples. 


iii) Finally, in the texts of the sravakas, we never find the example of the city of the gandharvas,> 90 but 
there are all kinds of other comparisons to illustrate impermanence (anityata). [For example, a siitra says]: 
"Form (rupa) is like a ball of foam (phenapinda); feeling (vedana) like a water bubble (budbudha); 
perception (samjna) like a mirage (marici), volition (samskara) like the trunk of a banana tree 
(kadaliskandha); consciousness (vijnana) like a magic show (maya) and a magic net (mayajala).">9! In 
the sutras, these are the comparisons used to illustrate emptiness. Since the city of the gandharvas is a 


different comparison, it is mentioned here. 


Question. - In the sravaka texts, the body (Aaya) is compared to a city;>?2why is the example of the city of 


the gandharvas given here? 


590 Actually, the word gandhabbanagara does not appear in the Pali-English Dictionary of Rhys Davids-Stede. 

591 stanza from the Phenasutta: 

a. In Pali, in Samyutta, III, p. 142; Cullaniddesa, p. 680: phenapindupamam rijpam vedana bubbulupama .... 
mayupamanca vinndnam dipitadiccabandhuna. 

It is commented on in the Visuddhimagga, p. 479 as follows: phenapindo viya rupam .... maya viya vinnanam , 
vaficakato. 

b. In Sanskrit, in Madh. vrtti, p. 41: phenapindopamam ripam vedand budbudopama .... vijiadnam uktam adityabandhana. 
c. In Tibetan, in Madh. avatara, p. 22: gzugs ni sbu ba rdos pa hdra .... ni mahi gen gyis nkah stsal to. 

d. In Chinese, in Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 265), k. 10, p. 69a18-20; Wou yin p'i yu king, T 105, p. 501b18-20; Chouei mo so 
p'iao king, T 106, p. 502a16-18. 

592 For example, Samyutta, IV, p.195-195 (= Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1175, k.43, p. 315b-316a): Seyyathapi bhikkhu raniio 
paccantimam nagaram dalhuddapanm .... sammaditthiya pe sammasamdadhissa ti. 

[Imagine, O monk, a border city of some king, with solid foundations, with walls and solid towers, having six gates. 
There is a wise gate-keeper, careful and intelligent, who turns away certain visitors and allows others to enter. Having 
come from the east, a pair of express messengers speak to the gate-keeper: “Hey, man! Where is the lord of this city?" 
And the gate-keeper answers: "Gentlemen, he is in the square [within the city]." Then the pair of express messengers give 
the lord of the city a true message and then go back by the same road they came. Two other pairs of express messengers, 


coming from the west and the north, do the same. 
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Answer. - In the example of the city used by the Ssravakas, the subject of comparison exists as such 
(dravyasat), whereas the city has merely nominal existence (prajfaptisat). But in the city of the 
gandharvas, the subject of comparison itself is non-existent; it is like the burning brand flourished in a 
circle (alatacakra)>?3 that deceives the human eye. In the Sravaka texts, the example of the city is used 
only to refute the 4tman. Here we use the example of the city of the gandharvas so that the bodhisattvas of 
keen faculties (tiksnendriya) penetrate the emptiness of dharmas deeply, which is why these are compared 


to a city of the gandharvas. 


I have given you, O monk, a parable and here is the meaning of it: 

The city, O monk, signifies the body composed of the four great elements, resulting from a father and a mother, nourished 
by rice and whey, undergoing eternal wear and tear, erosion, dissolving and disintegrating. 

The six gates, O monk, signify the six inner bases of consciousness (the eye organs, the ear organ, etc.). 

The gate-keeper, O monk, signifies attentiveness. 

The pair of express messengers, O monk, signify calmness and concentration, 

The lord of the city, O monk, signifies consciousness. 

The square in the inner city, O monk, signifies the four great elements, earth, water, fire and wind. 

The true message, O monk, signifies nirvana. 

The road on which to depart, O monk, signifies the noble eight-fold Path, namely, right view and the rest, and right 
concentration. 

The Buddha did not say any more about the lord of the city, but we know from Buddhaghosa (Sarattha, III, P. 60 sq.) that 
it is about a dissolute young prince whom the two messengers lead back to the right path. 

- In the Tsa a han, p. 315, the parable is slightly different and the Pali version has contaminated the interpretation, which 
follows: "Imagine there is a city in a border land, having well-constructed walls, solid gates and smooth roads. At the four 
gates of the city there are four guards; they are intelligent, wise, and know those who enter and those who depart. In this 
city there is a courtyard where the lord of the city is seated. When the messenger from the east arrives, he asks the guard 
where the lord of the city is, and the guard answers: "The lord is inside the city sitting in the courtyard." Then this 
messenger goes to the lord of the city, gets his orders and returns by the same road. The messengers from the south, west 
and north do the same and each returns to their place of departure. 

The Buddha says to the monk: I have told you a parable, now I will explain its meaning: The city is the person's body, 
coarse matter.... the well-constructed walls are the right views (samyagdrsti). The smooth roads are the six inner bases of 
consciousness (ddhyatmika sadayatana). The four gates are the four abodes of consciousness (vijndnasthiti). The four 
guards are the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana). The lord of the city is consciousness (vijidna) and [the 
other] aggregates of attachment (upaddanaskandha). The messengers are calmness and contemplation (read tche kouan = 
Samathavipasyanda in place of tcheng kouan). The true message is the four absolute truths (paramdarthasatya, which 
probably should be corrected to dryasatya). The path of departure is the eight-fold noble Path. 

We may notice that the true message, symbolic of the four truths does not appear in the Chinese version, but rather 
appears in the interpretation which follows, directly borrowed from the Pali text, where the messengers communicate to 
the lord of the city the yathabhiita vacana. The text of the Tsa a han has thus been contaminated by the Pali version. 

593 The example of the burning brand flourished in a circle which gives the illusion of a ring of fire (alatacakra) is not 
found in the Pali scriptures but is used by the Madhyamaka: cf. Madh. vritti, p. 173, 219, 238, 49; Catuhsataka, v. 325. - 
It is also found in the Lankavatara, p. 9, 42, 9, 106, 287, and the Kosa, I, p. 93,; III, p. 212; V, p. 23. The Kosavyakhya 
defines it as follows: alate sighrasamcarat tatra tatrotpadyamdane ‘latacakrabuddhir bhavati. - The brahmanical texts also 


use this comparison. 
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7. Like a dream (svapna) 


[103c] There is no reality in a dream but nevertheless we believe in the reality of the things seen in a 
dream. After waking up, we recognize the falsity of the dream and we smile at ourselves. In the same way, 
the person deep in the sleep of the fetters (samyojananidra) clings (abhinivisate) to the things that do not 
exist; but when he has found the Path, at the moment of enlightenment, he understands that there is no 


reality and laughs at himself. This is why it is said: like in a dream. 


Moreover, by the power of sleep (nidrabala), the dreamer sees something there where there is nothing. In 
the same way, by the power of the sleep of ignorance (avidyanidra), a person believes in the existence of 


all kinds of things that do not exist, e.g., 'me' and 'mine' (4tmatmiya), male and female, etc. 


Moreover, in a dream, we enjoy ourselves although there is nothing enjoyable there; we are irritated 
although there is nothing irritating there; we are frightened although there is nothing to be afraid of there. 
In the same way, beings of the threefold world (traidhdatukasattva), in the sleep of ignorance, are irritated 
although there is nothing irritating, enjoy themselves although there is nothing enjoyable, and frightened 
although there is nothing to be afraid of. 


Finally, there are five types of dreams: i) In the case of physical unbalance (kayavaisamya), when the hot 
vapors predominate, one dreams a lot, one sees fire (tejas), yellow (pita) and red (lohita) ; ii) when the cold 
vapors predominate, one sees especially water (ap-) and white (avadata); iii) when the windy vapors 
predominate, one sees particularly flights [of birds] and black (Arsna); iv) when one has thought a lot 
[during the day] and reflected well on what one has seen and heard (drstasruta), one sees all of that again 
in dream; v) finally, the gods send dreams to teach about future events. These five types of dreams are all 
without reality; they are false visions. - It is the same for people [who are awake]: beings who are in the 
five destinies (gati) see the atman in four ways because of their material visions: i) the form aggregate 
(rupaskandha) is the atman; ii) form (rupa) belongs to the self , to the 'me' (@tmiya); iii) in the atman, there 


is riipa. iv) in riipa, there is atman. 


What they say here about riipa they also apply to feeling (vedand), perception (samjna), the formations 
(samskara) and consciousness (vijidna): this makes 4 x 5 = 20 ways [of considering atman]. But when 
they have found the Path and true wisdom has awakened them, they know that [this so-called atman] has 


no reality. 


Question. - You should not say that the dream has no reality. Why? Because every mind depends on causes 
and conditions (Aetupratyaya) in order to be produced and, in the dream, consciousness (vijndana) has all 


sorts of conditions (pratyaya). Without these conditions, how could consciousness arise? 


Answer. — It’s nothing of the sort: in dream, we see something although we should not see it. We see, for 
example, a human head (manusyasiras) with horns (visdna) or dead bodies flying through space (akdasa). 


Actually, people do not have horns and dead bodies do not fly. Thus the dream has no reality. 


Question. - But human heads really exist and in addition, horns also exist; it is by a mental confusion 


(cittamoha) that we see a human head with horns. There really is space (Gka@sa) and there really are beings 
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that fly; it is by mental confusion that we see dead bodies that fly. It is not on account of that that the dream 


has no reality. 


Answer. - Even though there are truly human heads and even though there are truly horns, a human head 


with horns is nothing but a false vision. 


Question. - The universe (lokadhdatu) is vast and, in the course of previous lifetimes (piirvajanma), the 
causes and conditions [that determine these consciousnesses] have been varied. There may be strange lands 
(desantara) where the heads of people grow horns, where the people have but one hand or one foot, or 
where they are but one foot tall, or where they have nine heads. What is strange about humans having 


horns? 


Answer. - It is possible that in other lands people may have horns; but in a dream, one sees only what one 


knows in this very land where 'people with horns' do not occur. 


Moreover, some see in dreams the limits of space (akasa) or the limits of the directions (dis) [104a] and of 
time (Aa@/a). How are such things true? In what place could space, directions and time be absent? This is 


why in a dream we see as existent things that do not exist. 


You were asking how consciousness could be produced in the absence of conditions (pratyaya). Even 
though the conditions [consisting of] the five sense objects were lacking, the conditions [necessary for the 
production] of dharmas (dharmapratyaya) arise by the efficacy (balapravrtti) of thinking (manasikara) 
and of the mind. If somebody tells you about a man with two heads, this statement would produce [in you] 
a concept (samjna) and, in a dream, you will see as existent that which does not exist. It is the same for the 
dharmas: they are non-existent and nevertheless they are seen (drsta), heard (sruta) and cognized (vijata). 


A stanza says: 
All dharmas 
Are like 
A dream, a magic show 
A city of the gandharvas. 


This is why the bodhisattvas believe that dharmas are like a dream. 


8. Like a shadow (chaya) 


A shadow is visible but cannot be grasped. It is the same for dharmas: the organs (indriya) and the sense 
objects are seen (drsta), heard (sruta), cognized (vijnata) and felt (mata), but their reality is ungraspable. A 


stanza says: 
True wisdom, 
Ungraspable on all four sides, 


Cannot be touched 
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Like a blazing inferno. 
Dharmas are impregnable, 
They must not be grasped. 


Moreover, it is necessary that light be intercepted so that the shadow appears: without this interception, the 
shadow would be absent. In the same way, it is necessary that the fetters (samyojana) and the afflictions 
(klesa) hide the light of correct seeing (samyagdrsti) so that the shadow of the atman and of dharmas 


appear. 


Moreover, the shadow walks when the person walks, the shadow moves when the person moves, the 
shadow stops when the person stops. In the same way, the shadow of good or bad actions 
(kusalakusalakarman) moves when the past existence (purvajanma) moves, but it remains stationary when 
the present existence (ihajanma) is stationary because the retribution of actions (karmavipaka) has not 
been cut. When the sins (Gpatti) and merits (punya) are ripe (paripakva), the shadow disappears. Some 


stanzas say: 
Action follows [its perpetrator] through the air, 
It pursues him among the rocks, 
It accompanies him in the depths of the earth, 
It enters the waters of the ocean with him, 
It pursues him always and everywhere: 
The shadow of actions is indissoluble. 

This is why dharmas are like a shadow. 


Finally, the shadow is empty (sinya), non-existent (asat); one may search hard for its reality but one can 


never find it. Similarly, all dharmas are empty and without reality. 


Question. - It is not true that the shadow is empty and without reality. Why? It is said in the A p'l t'an 
(Abhidharma): "What is called ‘visible’? Blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (lohita), white (avadata), black 
(krsna), deep red, light blue, light (a/oka) and shadow (chaya). Moreover, bodily action (Aa@yakarman) and 
the three kinds of derived matter (upddayariupa) are called 'visible' or ruipadyatana." Why do you say that 
the shadow does not exist? Furthermore, the shadow truly exists because it has causes and conditions 
(hetupratyaya): its cause is the tree (vrksa); its condition is light (aloka); when these two principal [factors] 
come together, the shadow is produced. Why do you say that it does not exist? If there is no shadow, the 
other dharmas that also possess causes and conditions would not exist either. - Finally, [104b] this shadow 
has a visible color. Long (dirgha) or short (krasva), big (mahat) or small (alpa), thick (sthiila) or thin 
(suksma), crooked (kufila) or straight (riju); when the shape (samsthana) moves, the shadow also moves. 


All of that is visible. This is why the shadow must exist. 


Answer. - The shadow is empty (sumya) and non-existent (asat). You quote a passage from the 


Abhidharma, but the interpretation that you give it is that of a person. People often mistreat the meaning of 
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scriptural texts (dharmapraydya) and take their inventions as reality. Thus it is said in the P7 p’o cha 
(Vibhasa): "The atoms (paramdnu) are subtle, indestructible and incombustible; therefore they are 
eternal."594 And again, "The dharmas of the three times pass from the future (andgata) to the present 
(pratyutpanna), and from the present to the past (atita) without deteriorating.">95 : these texts favor 


eternalism (sasvata). On the other hand, it is also said: 


" Conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma), arising and perishing ever anew, do not last (asthitika)."59© 
This text favors nihilism (uwccheda). Why? Because [that which is conditioned] no longer exists after 
having existed. Thus in the Abhidharma, there are all sorts of statements that contradict the words of the 


Buddha. We cannot resort to it to establish that the shadow is a type of material dharma (rupadharma). 


When a riipadharma arises, it necessarily has a smell (gandha), a taste (rasa), tangibility (sprastavya), etc. 
This is not the case for the shadow. Therefore it does not exist. The jug (ghata), for example, is cognized 
by two organs (indriya), the eye organ (caksurindriya) and the organ of touch (kayendriya). If the shadow 
existed, it should be cognized by these two organs. But that is not the case and, consequently, the shadow 
has no true substance. It is but a 'trompe-oeuil' (caksurvaficana). If one takes a burning brand and 
flourishes it rapidly in a circle, one draws a circle in the air with it, but this circle has no reality. Similarly, 
the shadow has no real substance. If it were a true substance, it could be destroyed or made to disappear, 
hut as long as its screen (samsthdana) is intact, the shadow is indestructible. This is why it is empty. Finally, 
since it depends on a screen (samsthanam apeksate) and has no independence (aisvarya), the shadow is 
empty. But even though it is empty, its notion exists and the eye sees it. This is why dharmas are compared 


to a shadow. 


9. Like a reflection (bimba) in a mirror 


The reflection in the mirror is not produced by the mirror (Gdarsa), nor by the face (vaktra), nor by the 
person holding the mirror (adarsadhara), nor by itself (svatah); but it is not without causes and conditions 


(hetupratyaya).> 97 


594 ii p'o cha, T 1545, k. 75, p. 389¢26. 

595 Ibid., k. 76, p. 303a14-15, referring so as to criticize the opinion of the Darstantikas and Vibhajyavadins: "The 
samskaras enter from the future into the present and from the present they enter into the past." 

596 Ibid., k. 76, p. 394a29-394b2 (tr. Poussin, La controverse du temps, MCG, V, 1936-37, p. 14): "True dharmas 
(saddharma), arisen (jdta), existent (bhiita), created (krta ?), conditioned (samskrta), having an effect (sakaraniya), 
produced in dependence (pratityasamutpanna), are by their nature perishable (ksayadharman), doomed to disappear 
(vyayadharman), objects of detachment (virdgadharman), doomed to destruction (nirodhadharman), doomed to 


deterioration (nasyanadharmaka). That these dharmas do not deteriorate is out of the question.” 


597 This is the canonical doctrine; cf. Se/asutta in Samyutta, I, p. 134; Tsa a han, T 99 (no, 1203), k. 45, p. 327b-c; T 100 
(no. 219), k. 12, p. 455a: nayidam attakatam bimbam na ... hetubhanga nirujjhati. 
Kosa, II, p. 34-36, denies the real existence of the reflection because two things do not exist in the same place, because 


there is no series, because it arises from two causes. 
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i) Why is it not produced by the mirror? Because there is no reflection if the face does not come in front of 
the mirror. Thus it is not produced by the mirror. ii) Why is it not produced by the face? Because there is 
no reflection without the mirror. iii) Why is it not produced by the person holding the mirror? Because 
there is no reflection without mirror or face. iv) Why is it not produced by itself? Because in the absence of 
the mirror and the face, there is no reflection. To be produced, the reflection depends (apeksate) on the 
mirror and the face. Thus the reflection is not produced by itself. How is it not lacking causes and 
conditions? If it were without causes and conditions, it would exist eternally. If it existed eternally, it 
would be produced even in the absence of the mirror and the face. Thus it is not without causes and 


conditions. 


It is the same for the dharmas: they are not produced by themselves (svatah), nor by another (paratah), nor 


by both together (ubhayatah); but they are not without causes and conditions.°98 


i) Why are they not produced by themselves? They are not produced by themselves because the atman does 
not exist, because all dharmas come from causes and are not sovereign and because dharmas depend 
(apeksante) on causes and conditions. ii) They are not produced by another. [104c] If they do not 
themselves exist, their neighbor would not exist either. Creation by another would suppress the efficacious 
role played by sins and merits (papapunyabala). Creation by another is of two types, good (Ausala) or bad 
(akusala); the good must produce happiness (sukha), the bad must produce unhappiness (duhkha). If there 
is a mixture of bad and good, what is the cause and condition from which the happiness arises and what is 
the cause and condition from which the unhappiness arises? If both are absent, the self and other are 
likewise absent. iii) If happiness and unhappiness arise without causes and conditions, the person would be 
eternally happy and free of all unhappiness. If there is neither cause nor conditions, the person could not 
realize the cause of happiness or escape the cause of unhappiness. All dharmas are necessarily from causes 
and conditions. It is stupid to ignore that. Thus a person gets fire (agni) from wood (daru), water (udaka) 
from earth (prthivi), and wind (anila) from a fan (vijana). Each of these things has its causes and 
conditions. The causes and conditions of this mass of unhappiness and happiness are the following: the 
actions (karman) of the past lifetime (purvajanma) are the causes and the good or bad behavior 
(sucaritaduscarita) of the present lifetime (ihajanma) are the conditions from which suffering and 


happiness come. These are the different causes and conditions of suffering and happiness. In truth, there is 


598 This is the essence of the Nagarjunian doctrine given in the first stanza of the Madh. karika (Madh, vrtti, p. 12; 
Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 1., p. 2b): 

na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetutah/ 

utpanna jatu vidyante bhmavah kvacana ke cana// 
"Never, anywhere in any case, do substances exist that are born from themselves, or from another, or from both, or 
without cause." 
In conformity with this point of the initial argument, causality by way of itself (svakrtatva) where the identity of cause 
and effect has been refuted in Madh. vrtti, p. 13 and Madh. avatara, p. 82 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1910, p. 280); causality by 
way of another (parakrtva), in Madh. vrtti, p. 36 and 78; combined causality (ubhayakrtatva) in Madh. vrtti, p. 38 and 
233; absence of any causality (ahetusamutpannatva) in Madh. vrtti, p. 38, 182; Madh. avatara, p. 207 (tr. Lav., Musseon, 
1912, p. 260). 
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no agent (karaka) or any enjoyer (vedaka). The five aggregates (paricaskandha) are without activity (kriya) 
or enjoyment (vedanda). The ignorant person who finds happiness enjoys it and clings to it; if he finds 


unhappiness, he feels irritation; when his happiness disappears, he tries to recover it. 


A child, seeing [its] reflection (bimba) in a mirror (darha), is happy and becomes infatuated with it; but 
when this well-loved reflection has disappeared, the child breaks the mirror to try to recover it; wise people 
make fun of it. In the same way, those who, having lost their happiness, try to regain it, are mocked by the 


aryas who have found the Path. This is why dharmas are like a reflection in a mirror. 


Moreover, the reflection in a mirror is truly empty (sunya), without arising (uwtpdda), without cessation 
(nirodha), but it deceives the eyes of fools (bala). In the same way, dharmas are empty, without arising, 


without cessation, but they deceive the eyes of worldly people (prthagjana). 


Question. - The reflection in the mirror is the result of causes and conditions. If there is a face, a mirror, a 
person holding the mirror and a light, provided these causes are brought together, the reflection is 
produced. Thus the reflection is both cause (hetw) and result (phala). Why do you say then that it is empty 


of reality, without arising or cessation? 


Answer. - Being the result of causes and conditions, the reflection is not independent; therefore it is empty 
(sunya). A truly existent dharma cannot be the result of causes and conditions. Why? If the cause (karana) 
pre-exists in the cause, there is no effect (karya); if the cause does not pre-exist in the cause, there is no 
result either. Thus, if cream (dadhi) pre-exists in milk (ksira), the milk is not the cause of the cream, for the 
cream pre-exists. If the cream does not pre-exist in the milk, everything would happen as in water (udaka) 
where there is no cream: the milk is not the cause of the cream. If the cream existed without cause, why 
would water not produce cream?>99 Tf the milk is the cause of the cream, the milk, which itself is not 
independent, also comes from a cause; it derives its origin from the cow (go); [105a] the cow takes its 
origin from water (udaka) and grass (tna), and thus there are infinite (ananta) causes. This is why it 
cannot be said that the result (kdrya) exists (bhavati) in the cause (kdrana), or that it does not exist (na 
bhavati) in the cause, or that it both exists and does not exist (bhavati ca na bhavati ca), or that it neither 
exists nor does not exist (naiva bhavati na na bhavati) in the cause. Dharmas resulting from causes and 
conditions (pratityasamutpanna) do not have self- nature (svabhdava). They are like a reflection in a mirror. 


Some stanzas say: 


If dharmas come from causes and conditions, 


599 According to Nagarjuna, modification (anyathdatva) of substances is impossible. He establishes this thesis (Madh, 
vrtti, p. 242) in the following way: 

tasya ced anyathabhavah ksiram eva .... bhavanam prasetsyatiti na yuktam etat. 

"If the modification [of substances] were possible, milk would be identical with cream. Our adversary will say that it is by 
the disappearance of the state 'milk' that the state 'cream!' is produced. But if our adversary does not want the milk to be 
identical with the cream because they are opposite to one another, it will follow that the cream can arise from anything 
that is not milk. But how is that? Could the cream arise from water? It is therefore unreasonable to claim that the cream 
comes from that which is different from it. Since the modification of substances is impossible, it is wrong to claim that 


substances have an essence because changes are observed." 
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They are truly empty of self-nature; 

If these dharmas were not empty. 

They would not be the result of causes and conditions. 
It is like reflections in a mirror; 

They do not come from the mirror, nor from the face, 
Nor from the person who holds the mirror, 

Nor from themselves; but they are not without cause. 
[Dharmas] are neither existent nor non-existent, 

Not both existent and non--existent: 

To refuse to accept these theses 

Is what is called the Middle Way. 


That is why dharmas are like the reflection in the mirror. 


10. Like a metamorphosis (nirmana) [manifestation. appearance] 


The fourteen minds of metamorphosis (nirmdnacitta) are: (1-2) In the first dhyana, two minds, viz. that of 
kamadhatu and that of the first dhyana; (3-5) In the second dhyana, three minds, viz., that of kamadhatu, 
that of the first dhyana and that of the second dhyana; (6-9) In the third dhyana, four minds, viz., that of 
kamadhatu and those of the first, second and third dhyanas; (10-14) In the fourth dhyana, five minds, viz., 
that of kamadhatu and those of the first, second, third and fourth dhyanas.600 


These fourteen minds of metamorphosis accomplish eight kinds of nirmdna: (1) reducing to the size of an 
atom (paramdanu), (2) enlarging to the point of filling up space (aka@sa). (3) becoming as light as the feather 
of a crane (sadrasaloman), (4) exercising sovereignty (vasitvakarana) by growing bigger, shrinking, 
lengthening, narrowing, etc., (5) possessing the Indrabala, the power that surpasses that of humans, (6) 
being far distant and coming close, (7) making the earth shake (kampana), (8) obtaining whatever one 
desires: being single and becoming many (eko bhiitva bahudha bhavati), being many and becoming single 
(bahudha bhiitva eko bhavati), passing through stone walls (tirah kudyam gacchati), walking on water 
(udake gacchati), walking in space (akase kramati), touching the sun and the moon with one's hand 
(suryacandramasau panind amarsti), transforming the four great elements, i.e., changing earth (prthivi) 
into water (ap-) and water into earth, fire (¢ejas) into wind and wind (vayu) into fire, stone (Saila) into gold 


and gold (suvarna) into stone.601 


600 The fourteen nirmanacittas are distributed in the four dhyanas according to the following principle: "The 
nirmanacitta, the result of a certain dhyana, is the ground of that particular dhyana or of a lower ground." See Kosa, VII, 
p. 115-116. 

601 The Mpps seems to have artificially combined a list of 16 maharddhis with a list of 7 abhijnakarman. 
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There are four other kinds of nirmana: (1) In the realm of desire (kKamadhdatu), substances (dravya) can be 
transformed by means of herbs (osadhi), precious objects (ratnadravya) and magical means; (2) beings 
endowed with the superknowledges (abhijia) can transform substances by their magical power 
(rddhibala); (3) the devas, nagas, asuras, etc., can transform substances by means of the power of 
retribution (vipakabala) of their [previous] lifetimes; (4) beings rewarded in a lifetime in the form realm 


(rupadhatu) can transform substances by the power of concentration (samadhibala).©92 


a. The list of the 16 maharddhi occurs in Samgraha, p. 221-222; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 58-63. It mentions the powers of 
making the earth shake (kampana, no. 1), of transforming (anyathibhavakarana, no. 5), of concentrating and developing 
(samksepaprathana, no. 7), which correspond to nos. 7, 8 sub fine, 1 and 2, of our list. 

b. The list of the abhijnakarman is mentioned in more than 20 places in the Pali scriptures (Digha, I, p. 78; Samyutta, II, 
p. 121; Anguttara, I, p. 170) and its Sanskrit version appears in Paficavimsati, p. 83; Kosavyakhya, p. 654, Mahavyutpatti, 
no. 215-223, 227. 

Pali Version: So anekavihitam iddhivivham paccanubhoti: 1) .... 2) eko pi hutvahutva bahudha hoti. 3) bahudha pi hutva 
eko hoti. 4) Gvibhavam tirobhavam [api paccanubhoti]. 5) tirokuddam tiropakram tiropabbatam asajjamano gacchati 
seyyatha pi akase. 6) pathaviya pi ummujjanimmujjam karoti seyyatha pi udake. 7) udake pi abijjamano gacchati 
seyyatha pi pathaviyam. 8) akase pi pallankena kamati seyyathd pi pakkhi sakuno. 9) .... 10) .... 11) ime pi candimasuriye 
evam mahanubhave panina parimajjati yava Brahmaloka pi kayena va samvatteti. 

Sanskrit Version: So '‘nekavidham rddhividhim pratyanubhavati: 1) prthivim api kampayati. 2) eko ‘pi bhitva bahudha 
bhavati. 3) bahudhapi bhitva eko bhavati. 4) avirbhavam tirobhavam api pratyanubhavati. 5) tirahkudyam 
tirahprakamaram tirahparvatam apy asakto gacchati tad yathapi nadma dakase paksi sakunih. 6) prthivyam spy 
unmajjanimajjam karoti tadyathapi namodake. 7) udake 'bhidyamano gacchati tad yathapi nama prthivyam. 8) akase 
paryankena kramati tadyatha sakunih paksi. 

9) dhiimayate api prajvalty api tad tathapi nama mahan agniskandhah. 10) udakam api kayat pramuficati tad yathapi 
nama mahameghah. 11) imav api siiryacanararamasau evam maharddhikau mahanubhavau paninad paramrsati yavad 
Brahmalokad api kayam vasena vartayati. 

602 Kosa, VU, p. 122, lists five kinds of rddhi: i) produced by meditation (bhdvandja), ii) innate (upapattilabhika), 111) 
realized by magical phrases (vidya or mantra krta), iv) by plants (osadokrta), v) coming from actions (karmata). 

Like other texts of the Lesser and Greater Vehicles (Avatamsaka, Mahayanasamgraha, Mahavibhasa, etc.), the Mpps is 
aware of the transmutation of metals. On this subject, see A. Waley, References to alchemy in Buddhist scriptures, BSOS, 
VI, 4, 1932, p. 1102-1103. We should remember that the biographers of Nagarjuna, Chinese as well as Tibetan, present 
him above all as an alchemist possessing the elixir of life and able to change stone into gold (cf. Long chou p'ou sa 
tchouan, T 2047, p. 184a; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 10, p. 930a; Bu ston, II, p. 13; Taranatha, p. 73; S. Lévi, 
Kanishka et Shatavhahana, JA, Jan.-Mar. 1936, p. 103-107). From these references to alchemy in the Mpps, we must not 
conclude, as does O. Stein, References to alchemy in Buddhist scriptures, BSOS, VII, 1, 1933, p. 263, that the Chih Tu 
louen can hardly be earlier than the 8th century. First, it has not been proven that the author of the Mpps is identical with 
the Nagarjuna to whom the Rasaratnakara, a work of the 7th or 8th century, is attributed. As does alchemy, it constitutes 
one of the elements of tantric Buddhism the origins of which go back further than is generally admitted. G. Tucci, The 
first mention of Tantric Schools, J. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, XX VI, 1930, p. 128-132, has shown that one tantric sect, that of 
the Kapalikas, is at least as old as Harivarman and Asanga. Finally, and this is the decisive point, the Mpps was translated 
by Kumarajiva who lived from 344 to 413 A.D. 
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These imaginary creatures are not subject to birth (jati), old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death 
(marana); they experience neither unhappiness (duhkha) nor happiness (sukha) and thus are different from 
humans. This is why they are empty and non-existent. In the same way, all dharmas are without arising 


(utpada), duration (sthiti) and cessation (bhanga); this is why they are compared to nirmanas. 


Furthermore, the products of nirmana have no fixed substance (aniyatadravya); [105b] only insofar as 
they arise from the mind [of metamorphosis] do they have an activity (Aviva), but they do not truly exist. It 
is the same for human lifetimes; for origin, they have no cause; they come from the minds (citta, 
synonymous here with karman) of the past existence giving rise to the existence of the present life which is 


absolutely without reality. This is why dharmas are compared to a nirmdna. 


When the nirmana mind (nirmanacitta) has vanished, the manifestation (nirmdna) vanishes as well. It is 
the same with dharmas: when the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) have disappeared, the fruit (phala) 


disappears as well, for it is dependent as is the product of nirmdna. 


Although they are empty of reality, the nirmanas can cause beings to experience joy (mudita), hatred 
(dvesa), sadness (daurmanasya), suffering (duhkha) or confusion (moha). In the same way, although 
dharmas are empty and unreal, they can cause beings to experience joy (mudita), hatred (dvesa), sadness 


(daurmanasya), fear (bhaya), etc. This is why they are compared to a nirmdna. 


Moreover, the products of metamorphosis (nirmanajadharma) lack beginning, middle and end 
(apurvamadhyacarama); it is the same with dharmas. When the nirmdnas arise, they do not go anywhere; 


when they vanish, they do not go anywhere. It is the same with dharmas. 


Finally, the nirmanas are pure (laksanavisuddha) like space (akasa); they are not attached to (sakta) nor 
defiled by (Adista) sins or merits (papapunya). It is the same for the dharmas, for suchness (dharmata), the 
true nature (tathata) or the summit of existence (bhiutakofi) is itself (svatah) always pure (nityasuddha). 
Thus the four great rivers of J ambudvipa,003 each of which has five hundred tributaries, have their waters 


polluted in various ways; but when they flow into the great ocean, they are perfectly clear. 


603 The canonical and post-canonical scriptures list five great rivers (pafica mahdnadiyo) in Jambudvipa: Ganga, 
Yamuna (Jamna), Sarabhii (Sarju), Aciravati (Rapti), Mahi (Gaya district). Cf. Vinaya, II, p. 237, 239; Samyutta, II, p. 
135; V, p. 401; Anguttara, IV, p. 101; V, p. 22; Milinda, p. 70. 87. 380; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 428c; Tsa a han, T 
99, k. 30, p. 215a; Jhanaprasthana, T 1543, k. 1, p. 772b; T 1544, k. 1, p. 918c. 

Although the Mpps is aware of these pafica mahdnadiyo which it enumerates at k. 28, p. 266a, here it means the four 
great rivers which flow out of Lake Anavatapta: Ganga, Sindhu (Indus), Vaksu (Oxus) and Sita (Tarim). It will describe 
these fully below (k. 7, p. 114a). The perspective of the Mpps is vaster than that of the canonical scriptures whose horizon 
was limited to Gangetic India. At least this is the reason given by the Vibhasa, T 1543, k. 5, p. 21c-22a: "When the 
Bhadanta (Katyayaniputra) composed this Jianaprasthana, he was in the East [1.e., in eastern India]; this is why he cites 
as example the five rivers commonly seen in the East. But actually there are four great rivers in this Jambudvipa, each of 
which gives rise to four secondary rivers: the Ganga, the Sindhu, the Vaksu and the Sita." These four great rivers are 
known and cited in southern Indian Buddhism in preference to the pafica mahanadiyo: cf. Dirghagama Cosmography (T 
1, k. 18, p. 116c; T 23, k. 1, p. 289a; T 24, k. k. 1, p. 313a; T 25, k. 1, p. 368a); the Vibhasa (l.c.), the Kosa, III, p. 147; 
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Question. - It cannot be said that the nirmdnas are empty. Why? Because the mind of metamorphosis [on 
which it is dependent] comes from the development (bhdvana) of a samadhi. It is with this mind [of 
metamorphosis] that all kinds of nirmanas are realized. Whether it is a man or a thing, this nirmdana has a 


cause (hetu) and produces an effect (phala). How can it be empty? 


Answer. - We must repeat the answer that we have already given with regard to the shadow (chaya). 
Although the cause and condition (hetupratyaya) of the nirmdna exist, the result, viz., the nirmdna, is 
empty. It is as empty as the speech (vac) that comes out of the mouth. Even though the mind (citta) and the 
mouth (mukha) produce this word, it does not exist by the fact of the mind and the mouth alone. The object 
designated (ukta) by this word may just as well exist as not exist. If we talk about a second head (dvitiya 
Sirsaka) or a third hand (trtiva hasta), we cannot say that this head or this hand exists even though they 
arise from the mind [that conceives them] and the mouth [that speaks of them]. Thus the Buddha said: "By 
examining that which does not arise (anutpdda), one is freed from that which arises; by being based on the 
unconditioned (asamskrta), one is freed from the conditioned (samskrta)." Although the non-arisen dharma 
(anutpannadharma) does not exist, it can play the rdle of cause and condition (hetupratyaya), and it is the 
same for the unconditioned (asamskrta). Although the nirmdna itself is empty, it can itself give rise to a 
mind. As with the other nine points of comparison (upamdana), magic show (maya), mirage (marici), etc., it 


can engender all sorts of minds even though it does not exist. 


Furthermore, the nirmadna cannot be included in the six causes (hetw) and the four conditions 


(pratyaya).604 As it is not associated (samprayukta) with them, it is empty (siinya). 


Finally, empty [things] are not empty because they are invisible (anidarsana) but because they lack true 


activity (ka@ritra). This is why dharmas are compared to a nirmdna. 


the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana (in S. Lévi, Pour l'histoire du Ramayana, JA, Jan.-Feb., 1918, p. 150); Hiuan tsang, Si yu 
ki, T 2087, k. 1, p. 809b (tr. Watters, Travels, I, p. 32-34). 

As in the present passage of the Mpps, the Cosmography of the Dirghagama (l.c.) and the Sin ti kouan king,T 159, k. 4, p. 
307b, attributes 500 tributaries to each of the four great rivers. In contrast, the Vibhasa (k. 5, p. 22a) enumerates four 
tributaries to each of them (cf. Lévi, 1. c., p. 151). 

Eastern and northern traditions are contrasted in a passage from Milinda: while the Pali version enumerates (p. 70) the 
panca mahdanadiyo (Ganga, Yamuna. Aciravati, Mahi), the corresponding passage in the Chinese translation cites the four 
great rivers flowing out of Anavatapta (Ganga, Sindhu, Sita, Vaksu) plus a fifth river, still unidentified, the Che p17 yi, and 
attributes 500 tributaries to each of these rivers (Cf. Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapariha, BEFEO, XXIV, 
1924, p. 152-153; 230-231). 

This is not the only example where the two traditions do not agree about the same text. Thus the Saptasiiryodayasitra 
tells us that at the time of the third [variant; fourth] sun, the 'great rivers' dry up and disappear. In some versions of this 
sutra (Pali Anguttara, IV, p. 101; Chinese Madhyamagama, T 26, k. 2, p. 428c), these rivers are the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Sarabht, the Aciravati and the Mahi. On the other hand, in other versions of the same sitra (Sa po to sou li yu nai ye 
king, T 30, p. 812a; Chinese Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 34, p. 736b; Mpps, T 1509, k. 31, p. 290b), the rivers in question are 
the Ganga, the Sindhu, the Sita and the Vaksu. 

It is to this latter tradition, the northern tradition, that the Mpps belongs. 

604 Cf Kosa, IL, p. 245 (six hetu); I, p. 299 (four pratyaya). 
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Question. - Any dharma whatsoever is as empty (sinya) as the ten points of comparison [used here in the 
sutra]; why does the siitra limit itself to these ten comparisons and not give as example mountains 


(parvata), rivers (nadi), stone walls (sailakudya), etc? 


[105c] Answer. - Although all dharmas are empty, there are differences (visesa) among them: emptiness is 
harder to see in some than in others. Here the sitra compares {dharmas] the emptiness of which is hard to 


see [with other dharmas, e.g., magic show, mirage, etc.], the emptiness of which is easy to see.. 


Moreover, there are two types of dharmas: those that are the object of an erroneous judgment 
(cittabhinivesasthana) and those that are not the object of an erroneous judgment (cittanabhinivesasthana). 


Here we are using the second type in order to understand the first type. 
Question. - Why are the ten points of comparison not the object of erroneous judgment? 


Answer. - Because these ten points [magic show, mirage, etc.] do not last for a long time (acirasthitika) 


and because they arise and perish easily. This is why they are not the object of an erroneous judgment. 


Moreover, there are people who know that these ten points bring about auditory and visual delusions, but 
who do not know that dharmas are empty. This is why the sutra compares dharmas [to these ten points] 
here. If people believed in the reality of the ten points of comparison [used by the sutra], they would not 
understand the various objections [raised here against the reality of dharmas] because they would hold [the 
magic show, the mirage, etc.] to be real. If these ten points of comparison do not fulfill their réle [in the 


discussion], we would need to resort to yet other demonstrations (dharmaparyaya). 


20. AAANGAVAISARADYAPRATILABDHA 


Sutra: They have acquired the unhindered fearlessnesses (asangavaisaradyapratilbadhaih). 


Sdastra: Their mind encounters no obstacle (4varana), neither exhaustion (ksaya) nor cessation (nirodha), 
in regard to the various aggregates (skandha), elements (dhdtu), bases of consciousness (Gyatana) or 


causes and conditions (hetupratyaya). Thus they have unhindered fearlessnesses (asangavaisaradya). 


Question. - The sutra said above that in the midst of infinite assemblies the bodhisattvas are endowed with 
the fearlessnesses (anantaparsanmadhya vaisaradyasamanvagatah); why does it repeat here that they 


have unhindered fearlessnesses? 


Answer. — Above, it was a question of the cause (hetu) of the vaisadradyas, here it concerns their effect 
(phala). In the assemblies (samgha), including those of the bodhisattvas, their preaching (dharmadesanda) 
is inexhaustible (aksaya), their teaching (wpadesa) indomitable (anapakarsa) and their mind (citta) 
imperturbable, for they have acquired the unhindered fearlessnesses. Moreover, the siitra said above that 
they are fearless in the midst of infinite assemblies, but one does not know by virtue of what power they 
are fearless. This is why here it adds that they are fearless because they have acquired an unhindered power 


(asangabala). 


Question. - If the bodhisattvas, like the Buddha, have these unhindered fearlessnesses, how does the 
Buddha differ from them? 
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Answer. - We have said that the bodhisattvas who have the power of the fearlessnesses [106a] experience 


no fear in respect to any dharma. But that is not the [superior] fearlessnesses enjoyed by the Buddha. 


Moreover, there are two kinds of unhindered dharmas (asangadharma), universal (sarvaga, sarvabhumika) 
and non-universal (asarvaga). The person, for example, who experiences no difficulty in a whole series of 
texts (sastra), from one text to a hundred thousand texts, or who experiences no fear in front of a whole 
series of assemblies (samgha), from one to a hundred thousand assemblies, is non-universal. In the same 
way, the bodhisattvas do not encounter any obstacle in their own wisdom (prajna) but rather in that of the 
Buddha. Thus when the Buddha dropped his begging bowl (patra), the five hundred arhats and the 
bodhisattvas, Maitreya, etc., were unable to catch hold of it.695 In the same way, the bodhisattvas 
encounter no obstacles in their own power (bala), but they do in that of the Buddha's wisdom. It is in this 


sense that we say that the bodhisattvas have unfettered fearlessness (asangavaisaradya). 


21. AVATARAKUSALA 


Sutra: Knowing the course (gati) of the mind and the conduct (carita) of beings, they were skilled in 


saving them (avatarakusala) by means of their subtle wisdom (sitksmajnana). 
Sdastra: Question. - How do the bodhisattvas know the minds and conduct of beings? 


Answer. - They know the minds and the actions of beings; they are like the light of the sun which shines 
everywhere; they know where the thoughts and acts of beings will lead and they instruct them on these 
subjects, saying: "Beings have two types of courses (gati): either their mind is always in search of pleasure 
(sukha) or their wisdom succeeds in distinguishing good from bad. Do not follow your inclinations 
(sangacitta); apply yourselves to wisdom (prajna), redirect your thoughts. For innumerable kalpas you 
have accumulated actions of mixed value (misrakarman) without stopping; you pursue only worldly 
pleasures (/okasukha) without understanding that they are suffering (duhkha); you do not see that the world 
that covets pleasure falls into misfortune and will be reborn in the five destinies (gati). Who is able to undo 
what has been done by the mind? You are like a mad elephant (gandhahastin) that tramples, destroys, 
pillages and demolishes without allowing itself to be controlled. Who will be able to tame you? If you find 
a skillful tamer, you will escape the torments of the world, you will understand the impurity of the rebirths. 
The fetter of misfortune is like hell (niraya). If one is reborn there, it is old age (Jara), sickness (vyadhi), 
death (marana), suffering (duhkha), sadness (daurmanasya), and all kinds of confusion; if one is reborn in 


the heavens (svarga), one will fall back down in the threefold world (traidhdatuka). There is no peace. Why 


605 CF, Lalitavistara, p. 270 (tr. Foucaux, p. 232): When the Bodhisattva had eaten the honey milk-broth (madhupdayasa) 
that Sujata had offered, not caring about the golden vase (suvarnapdtri), he dropped it in the water. Sagara, king of the 
nagas took it and went to his home. However, Indra, having taken the shape of a garuda with a lightning-bolt in his beak, 
tried to take the golden vase away from the naga king with no success. Then in his usual form, he courteously asked for it 
and brought it back to the Trayastrimsa heaven to build a caitya for it and to pay homage to it. - This 'theft of the bowl' is 
represented on a medallion on the balustrade of Amaravati (see RAA, XI, 1937, pl XVI, or Histoire universelle des Arts, 
published by L. Réau, vol. IV, Arts musulmans et Extrlme-Orient, Paris, 1939, p. 142, fig. 103). 
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do you cling to pleasures?" Such are the various reproaches (avadya) made by the bodhisattvas to them, 


and this proves that they know the mind and conduct of beings. 


Question. - How do they save them by means of their subtle wisdom? First, what is subtle wisdom 


(suksmajnana) and what is coarse wisdom (sthilajnana)? 


Answer. - Coarse wisdom is a purely mundane skill (/aukikanaipunya); generosity (dana), discipline (sila), 


and concentration (samadhi) are called subtle wisdom. 


Furthermore, the wisdom of generosity is a coarse wisdom; the wisdom of discipline and concentration 


(silasamadhijnana) is subtle wisdom. 


Furthermore, the wisdom of dhyana is coarse wisdom; dhyana without bliss (prasrabdhi) is a subtle 
wisdom. [106b] 


Furthermore, it is a coarse wisdom that grasps all the characteristics of dharmas (dharmalaksana), but it is 


a subtle wisdom that does not accept or reject any characteristic of dharmas. 


Finally, destroying ignorance (avidyda) and the other afflictions (A/esa) and discovering the nature of 
dharmas is a coarse wisdom; but penetrating into the true nature, incorruptible and imperishable like gold 
(suvarna), indestructible and unchangeable like diamond (vajra), untarnishable and ungraspable like space 


(akasa), is a subtle wisdom. 


These are the innumerable subtle wisdoms that the bodhisattvas have acquired and which they teach 
beings. Thus the siitra says that, knowing the course of the mind and the activity of beings, the bodhisattvas 


are skilled in saving them by means of the subtle wisdom. 
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CHAPTER XII: UNHINDERED MIND 


Text of the siitra commented on in this chapter (cf. Paficaviméati, p. 5, Satasahasrika, p. 5): (22) 


apratihatacittair, (23) adhimatraksantisamanvagatair, (24) yathatmyavataranakusalaih. 


These bodhisattvas had a mind without obstacles; they were endowed with utmost patience; they excelled 


in saving appropriately. 


ok kk kk 


22. APRATIHATACITTA 


Sutra: Their mind had no obstacles (apratihatacitta). 
Sdastra: How is their mind unhindered? 


i) In respect to all people, enemies (vairin), relatives (bandhu) or neutral ones, their impartiality 


(samacittata) is complete (apratigha). 


ii) [This impartiality] is extended to beings of all the universes (sarvalokadhatusattva): they feel no 
hostility (@ghata) if someone comes to torment them; they feel no joy (muditd) if they are honored in many 


ways. A stanza says: 
They have no attachment 
Towards the Buddha or the bodhisattvas; 
They have no hostility 
Towards heretics or bad people. 
This purity [of mind] is called apratihatacitta. 
iii) Finally, their mind is without obstacles in regard to dharmas. 


Question. - But these bodhisattvas have not attained buddhahood and do not yet possess omniscience 


(sarvajnana); why does their mind not encounter obstacles in regard to the dharmas? 


Answer. - Having attained immense pure wisdom (apramdnavisuddhaprajna), their mind is free of 


obstacles with regard to dharmas. 


Question. - But since they have not reached buddhahood, they cannot possess immense wisdom 


(apramanajnana); since they retain a residue of fetters (bandhana), they cannot have pure wisdom. 


Answer. - The bodhisattvas [in question here] are not the bodhisattvas with fleshly body (mamsakaya), 
who are bound to actions and limited to the threefold world (traidhatuka). All of them have acquired the 
sovereignty of the dharmakaya (dharmakayaisvarya) and transcended old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and 
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death (marana); out of compassion for beings, they dwell in the universes (Jokadhatu), move about in and 
adorn the buddha-fields (buddhaksetra) and convert beings. Having acquired sovereignty (aisvarya), they 


wish to become Buddha and to succeed therein.©96 


Question. - If the bodhisattvas of the dharmakaya are no different from the Buddha, why are they called 
bodhisattva; why do they serve the Buddha and listen to his teaching? If they are different from the 


Buddha, how do they possess the immense and pure knowledge (apramanavisuddhajiana)?©97 


Answer. - Although they have attained the dharmakaya and transcended old age, sickness and death, they 
differ slightly from the Buddha; they are like the moon of the fourteenth day (caturdasicandra) which we 
wonder whether it is full (purna) or not. Thus the bodhisattvas have not yet become truly Buddha although 
they act as Buddha and preach the Dharma. The Buddha himself [106c] is like the moon of the fifteenth 
day (pancadasicandra) which is undeniably full.608 


Furthermore, there are two types of immense purity (apramdnavisuddhi). The first is limited, but those 
who cannot measure it call it immense; this is, for example, [the number] of drops of water in the ocean 
(samudrabindu), or [the number] of grains of sand in the sands of the Ganges (ganganadivaluka); unable 
to evaluate it, people describe it as immense. But for the Buddhas and bodhisattvas, there is no limited 
immensity: the immense and pure wisdom of the bodhisattvas is unlimited. For gods, humans, sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, [the wisdom] that cannot be measured is called immense wisdom (apramdanajnana), but 
the bodhisattvas, at the moment they find the path of non-arising (anutpddamarga), cut through the fetters 


(samyojana) and acquire pure wisdom (visuddhajnana). 


606 The Mpps distinguishes two types of bodhisattvas: the bodhisattva of fleshly body (mamsakaya b.) who is reborn as a 
result of his actions; the bodhisattva of dharmakaya (dharmakaya b.) who transcends ordinary existence and exists in 
accordance with the dharmadhatu. The bodhisattva abandons his fleshly body and attains a body of dharmadhatu when he 
enters into the samyaktvaniyama and acquires the patient acceptance that accepts and understands non-arising 
(anutpattikadharmakshanti). Cf. Mpps, k. 30, p. 278a; k. 34, p. 309b; k. 38, p. 340a. These passages have been translated 
and explained by L. de La Vallée Poussin in Siddhi, p. 780-784. 

607 For the strict analogy of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas, the Hobogirin, Bosatsu, p. 149, has collected a number of 
references of which several have been taken from the Mpps. In general, it can be said that the great bodhisattva is ‘the 
result of the dharmadhatu' (dharmakayaprabhdavita). cf. Siksisamuccaya, p. 159, citing the Tathagataguhyasiitra, whereas 
the Buddha is ‘the sovereign of the dharmadhatu' (dharmakayavasavartin): cf. Lankavatara, p. 70. 

608 Cf k. 29, p. 273b (tr. Poussin in Siddhi, p. 737): "If the bodhisattvas are the dharmakaya, teach the Dharma, save 
beings, in what way do they differ from the Buddhas? The bodhisattvas have great magical powers, reside in the ten 
bhiimis, possess the dharmas of the Buddha; however, they remain in the world in order to save beings: therefore they do 
not enter into nirvana and they teach the dharma to people. But they do not really have a body of the Buddha. They 
liberate beings, but within certain limits; whereas the beings liberated by the Buddha are immeasurable, they have a 
buddha body but they do not fill up the ten directions. The Buddha-body fills innumerable universes and the beings to be 
converted all see the body of the Buddha. The bodhisattvas are like the moon on the fourteenth day: they shine, but not 
as much as the moon of the fifteenth day." At k. 94, the Mpps will make this comparison again: "The bodhisattvas are like 
the moon of the fourteenth day that does not yet raise the tide; the Buddhas are like the moon of the fifteenth day." 

The Ratnakita, cited in Madh. avatara, p. 5 (tr. Poussin, Muséon, 1907, p. 255), compares the bodhisattvas to the new 
moon (z/a ba tshes pa) and the Buddha to the full moon (z/a ba fia ba). 
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Question. - If it is at this moment that they cut through the fetters, what do they still have to cut through 
when they become Buddha? 


Answer. - Purity (visuddhi) is of two types: 7) At the moment when they become Buddha, they expel the 
bonds (bandhanani samudghatayanti) and obtain real purity completely; ii) At the moment when they cast 
off the fleshly body (mamsakdaya) and acquire the dharmakaya, they [simply] break the bonds (bandhanani 
chinnanti): this is the [lesser] purity. It is like a lamp (dipa) that chases away the shadows (andhakara) and 
fulfills its role, but there is a more powerful lamp that shines still more brightly. For the cutting of the 
fetters (samyojanachchedana), it is the same for the Buddhas and bodhisattvas: [the fetters] that are broken 
in the bodhisattvas may be described as 'broken', but in comparison with those that are broken in the 
Buddhas, they have not completely disappeared. This is what is called the immense and pure wisdom 
(apramanavisuddhajnana) by virtue of which the bodhisattvas have an unhindered mind towards 


(apratihatacitta) all dharmas. 


23. ADHIMATRAKSANTISAMANVAGATA 


Sutra: They were endowed with utmost patience (adhimatraksantisamanvagataih). 


Sdastra: Question. - We have already discussed the patience of equanimity (samataksanti) and the patience 
with respect to dharmas (dharmaksanti); why does the sutra say again that the bodhisattvas are endowed 


with utmost patience? 


Answer. - The increase (vrddhi) of the two patiences you have just mentioned is called utmost patience 
(adhimatraksanti). 


Moreover, the patience of equanimity (samataksanti) may be held by beings (sattva); the patience 
consonant with the Dharma (dharmanulomiki ksantih) is the patience relating to profound dharmas 
(gambhiradharma): the increase (vrddhi) of these two patiences realizes (saksatkaroti) the patience relating 
to non-arising (anutpattikadharmaksanti).©99 During his last fleshly existence (caramamamsabhava), the 
bodhisattva contemplates the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) and their emanations 
(nirmana): he is seated in space opposite them. This is what is called ‘endowed with utmost patience’. It is 
like in the sravaka system where the increase (vrddhi) of heat (usmagata) is called summit (miurdhan) and 
the increase of summit is called patience (Asanti): they are not distinct dharmas but merely [three] different 
degrees [of one and the same thing].610 Thus it is the same for the utmost patience (adhimatraksanti) and 


the patience of equanimity (samataksanti) [which constitute different degrees of the same patience]. 


609 Cf. the three ksantis in the Sukhavativytha, p. 55 (v. 32): ghosanuga-, anulomiki- and anutpattikadharmaksanti, as 
well as the satyanulomah ksantayah of the Divya, p. 80. 

610 An allusion to the four auxiliaries of penetration or insight (nirvedhabhagiya): heat (usmagata), summit 
(miurdhdanah), patience (ksanti) and supreme dharma (Jaukikagradharma). 

Although the term nirvedhabhagiya (in contrast to hinabhagiya) occurs in the canonical scriptures (cf. Digha, III, p. 251, 
277, Samyutta, V, p. 345; Anguttara, II, p. 427; Vibhanga, p. 330), the theory of the four auxiliaries of penetration 


appears only in the scholasticism of the Lesser Vehicle (cf. Divyavadana, p. 80; Kosa, VI, p. 169). It concerns the four 
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Furthermore, there are two kinds of patience: the patience towards beings (sattvaksanti) and the patience 
towards dharmas (dharmaksanti). The patience towards beings relates to beings: if beings as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges (gangdanadivalukopamasattva) persecute you in every way, you do not feel any 
anger (dvesa); if they honor you (arhayanti) and pay homage to you (pijjayanti) in every way, you 
experience no joy (mudita). Moreover, you know that beings have no beginning (agra); if they have no 
beginning, they have no causes and conditions (hetupratyaya); if they have no causes and conditions, they 
have no end either. Why? Because the beginning and the end are interdependent (anyonyapekha). If they 
have neither beginning nor end, they have no middle (madhya) either.6!! When things are seen in this 
way, one does not fall into the [107a] two extreme views (antadvaya) of eternalism (sasvata) and nihilism 
(uccheda); it is by means of the way of safety (vogaksema) that one considers beings without producing 


wrong views (mithyddrsti). This is what is called patience towards beings (sattvaksanti). 


The patience relating to dharmas (dharmaksanti) is the unhindered mind (apratihatacitta) relating to 


profound dharmas (gambhiradharma). 
Question. - What are the profound dharmas? 


Answer. - See the explanation already given for gambhiradharmaksanti. By gambhiradharma we mean the 
following: In the twelve-membered pratityasamutpada, the result is produced successively; the result 
(phala) is not present in the cause (hetu), but neither is it absent; it is from this intermediate state that it 


arises. This is called gambhiradharma. 


roots of good (kusalamiila) practiced in the path of preparation (prayogamarga) immediately preceding the path of seeing 
(darsanamarga). Cf. Kosa, V, p. IV; Obermiller, Doctrine of P.P., p. 20. 
The four nirvedhabhagiyas have been adopted by the masters of the Greater Vehicle and make up part of the bodhisattva 
Path; they must be practiced during the level of activity in faith (adhimukticaryabhimi), the stage preparatory 
(prayogamarga) to entry into the bhiimis (cf. Obermiller, 0.c., p. 34-37). In the scholasticism of the Greater Vehicle, the 
four nirvedhabhagiyas correspond to four concentrations (samadhi): the acquisition of light (alokabhaghiya), the increase 
of light (alokavrddhi), penetration of one part of the truth (tattvaikadesanupravesa), the concentration immediately 
preceding the path of seeing (a@ntaryasamadhi). Moreover, in the Vijftanavadin school, these nirvedhabhagiyas and these 
samadhis are connected with a fourfold knowledge: lesser paryesand, greater paryesand, lesser yathabhiitaparijnana, 
greater yathabhiita-parijnana. 
Here are some references: In the Prajfia literature: Abhisamaya, p. 5 (v. 26), p. 279V. 1-4); Aloka, p. 36, 63, 663 (cf. 
Obermiller, Analysis, p. 8-9. 63). - In the Madhyamaka literature: Madh. vrtti, p. 362 n.; Bodhicaryavatara, IX, v. 41; 
Pafyika, p. 426. - In the Yogacara literature: Stitralamkara (ed. Lévi), VI, v. 9: XIV, v. 23-26; 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 8, p. 734c; Uttaratantra, p. 86; Madhyantavibhanga, p. 27; Samgraha, p. 161, 
169-170; Siddhi, p. 575-584, 602-603. 
611 Another paraphrasing from Madh. Karika, XI, 2, p. 220-221: 

naivagram navaram yasya tasya madhyam kuto bhavet/ 

tasman ndatropapasyante piirvaparasahakramah// 
"How could that which has neither beginning nor end have a middle? Consequently, there is no series consisting of an 


initial and a final term." 
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Furthermore, when the three gates of liberation (vinoksamukha), namely, emptiness (sunyata), signlessness 
(Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita), are penetrated, the eternal bliss of nirvana is found. This also is a 


gambhiradharma. 


Finally, it is also a gambhiradharma to consider dharmas as neither empty (Sumya) nor non-empty 
(asiinya), neither with marks (sanimitta) nor without marks (animitta), neither active (sakriya) nor inactive 


(akriya) and, by considering them thus, not to attach one's mind to it. Some stanzas say: 
Dharmas resulting from causes and conditions 
Are called empty of nature (sunyalaksana), 
Are described as conventional (prajnaptisat), 
Are called the Middle path (madhyama pratipad). 
If dharmas really existed 
They would not return into nothingness. 
Not existing after having existed (bhitva abhava) 
Is what is called annihilation (uccheda). 
When there is neither eternalism nor nihilism, 
Neither existence nor non-existence, 
The basis of the mind and of consciousness disappears 
And words are exhausted. 


Faced with these gambhiradharmas, the mind of the bodhisattvas experiences neither difficulty (@varana) 
nor repugnance (vipratisara) nor any setback. This is why they are endowed with utmost patience 


(adhimatraksantisamanvagata). 


24. YATHATMYAVATARANUKUSALA 


Sutra: They excelled in saving appropriately (vathatmyavatarakusalaih). 


Sastra: The systems of the heretics (tirthikadharma), while saving beings, do not save them appropriately, 


because all kinds of wrong views (mithyddrsti) and fetters (samyojana) remain. 


- The two vehicles, [that of the sravakas and that of the pratyekabuddhas], while possessing the means of 
salvation, do not save as they should (vathayogam), for their adepts, not being omniscient (sarvajnda), use 


only rather rudimentary skillful means (wpdyacitta). It is only bodhisattvas who can save appropriately. 


[There is a good and a bad way of saving beings, just as there is a good way and a bad way to cross a river 
or to cure a sickness.] Thus, to take someone across to the other shore, the master ferryman (tarandcarya) 
is able to use a fisherman's straw raft (kaivartatrnakola) or a big boat (nau-); there are notable differences 


between these two ways of crossing. In the same way, [the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas lead beings to 
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the other shore of salvation by using the straw raft of the Lesser Vehicle, whereas the bodhisattvas take 
them across in the ship of the Greater Vehicle]. Or again, there are different remedies for curing sicknesses 
(vyadhi), such as medicinal herbs (osadhi) or cauterization with a needle; but there is a still more 
wonderful herb called Sou t’o chan t'o (Suddhasanta?) which it suffices that the sick person looks at it and 
all his ills are cured. Although these remedies seem similar, their quality differs. It is the same for the 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas in their methods of converting beings: asceticism (tapas), dhitanga, 
practice of the three nights (prathama-madhyama-pascima-yama), exertion (viryacitta) and ecstasy 
(dhyana). According to the Sravaka doctrine, one finds the Path by considering suffering (duhkha); 
according to the bodhisattva doctrine, the mind finds purity (visuddhi) by considering the dharmas as free 
of bonds (bandhana) and free of deliverance (moksa). Compare the Wen chou che lo pen yuan 


(Manjusryavadana): 


Mafjyusri said to the Buddha: "Bhagavat, once in times gone by, (bhiitapurvam atite 'dhvani) - [107b] 
innumerable incalculable periods ago - there was a Buddha called Che tseu yin wang (Simhanadaraja). The 
lifetime of the Buddha and of beings was a hundred thousand koftinayuta years; the Buddha saved beings 
by the three Vehicles (vanatraya); the country was called Tsien kouang ming (Sahasraloka). In this land, 
the trees (vrksa) were made of the seven jewels (saptaratna) and emitted immense and pure sounds of the 
Dharma (apramdnavisuddhadharmasvara): the sounds of emptiness (siunyata), signlessness (animitta), 
wishlessness (apranihita), non-arising (anutpdda), non-cessation (anirodha) and nothingness (a@kimcanya). 
The beings who heard these sounds found their minds opening up and discovered the Path. When the 
Buddha Simhanadaraja preached the Dharma to the first assembly, 99 kotis of human beings attained the 
state of arhat. It was the same for the bodhisattva assembly: all these bodhisattvas had acquiescence of the 
teaching of non-arising (anutpattikadharmaksanti), they penetrated all sorts of religious texts 
(dharmaparyaya), they saw innumerable Buddhas whom they served (arcana) and honored (puja), they 
were able to save innumerable and incalculable beings, they possessed innumerable dharanimukhas, they 
used innumerable samadhis of all kinds; from the first production of mind (prathamacittotpdda), they had 
crossed through the gate of the Path. It would be impossible to cite and list all these bodhisattvas and 
describe the beauties (alamkara) of this buddha-field (buddhaksetra). Finally, when the Buddha had 
converted them all, he entered into nirvana-without-remainder (nirupadhisesanirvana); his Dharma lasted 


60,000 more years and then the trees stopped emitting the sounds of the Dharma (dharmasvara). 


There were, at that time, two bodhisattva bhiksus named Hi ken (Prasannendriya) and Cheng yi (Agramati). 
The Dharma teacher Prasannendriya, of frank and simple manner, had not renounced the things of the 
world (lokadharma) and did not distinguish good from evil. His disciples were intelligent (medhdavin), 
loved the Dharma and understood admirably the profound meaning (gambhirartha). Their teacher did not 
recommend moderation in desires (alpecchasamtusti) to them or the observance of the precepts (silacarya) 
or the practice of the dhiittas. He spoke to them only of the true nature (satyalaksana) of the dharmas which 
is pure (visuddha). He said to them: 'The dharmas are characterized by desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and 
delusion (moha), but all these characteristics (laksana) may be reduced to the true nature (satyalaksana) of 
the dharmas which is without hindrance (apratihata).' It was by these soteriological means (updya) that he 
instructed his disciples and introduced them into the knowledge of the unique nature (ekalaksanajnana). 


Thus his disciples felt no hostility (pratigha) or affection (anunaya) for people and, as their minds were 
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unperturbed, they had obtained the patience towards beings (sattvaksanti); provided with the patience 
towards beings, they acquired the patience relating to the dharmas (dharmaksanti). In the presence of the 


true doctrine, they remained motionless (acala) like a mountain. 


By contrast, the Dharma teacher Agramati, clinging to the purity of the precepts (silavisuddhi), practiced 
the twelve dhitas, had acquired the four dhyanas and the formless absorptions (Grupyasamapatti). His 
disciples were of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) and clung to distinguishing the pure (suddha) [practices] 


from the impure (asuddha) ones; their minds were always disturbed [by qualms]. 


On various occasions, Agramati went to the village (grama) among the disciples of Prasannendriya, and 
seated there, he praised the precepts (sila), moderation in desires (alpecchdsamtusti), the practice of 
solitude (aranya) and the dhyanas. He criticized their teacher Agramati, saying: "This man, who preaches 
the Dharma and teaches people, introduces them into wrong views (mithyadrsti). He says that desire 
(raga), anger (dvesa) and delusion (moha) are not an obstacle (pratigha), that people of mixed practices 
(misracarya) are not really pure." The disciples of Prasannendriya, who had keen faculties (tiksnendriya) 


and the patience relating to [107c] dharmas, asked Agramati: 

- O Venerable One, what are the characteristics of desire? 

- Desire has affliction as its nature. 

- Is this affliction of desire internal (@dhyatmam) or external (bahirdha)? 


- This affliction of desire is neither internal nor external. If it were internal, it would not depend on causes 
and conditions (hetupratyaya) to take birth; if it were external, it would not have anything to do with the 


self and would be unable to torment it. 
People then retorted: 


- If desire is neither internal (adhymatmam) nor external (bahirdhda) nor in the [four] directions; in the east 
(purvasyam disi), in the south (daksinasyam disi), in the west (pascimadyam disi) or in the north 
(uttarasyam disi), nor in the four intermediate directions (vidiksu), nor at the zenith (uparistad disi) nor at 
the nadir (adhastad disi), one might look everywhere for its true nature and one would never find it. This 
dharma does not arise (notpadyate) and does not cease (na nirudhyate) and, since it lacks the 
characteristics of birth and cessation (utpddanirodhalaksana), it is empty (Siunya) and non-existent 


(akimcana). How could it torment [the atman]? 


Deeply displeased on hearing these words, Agramati could not reply. He rose from his seat, saying: "[Your 
teacher] Prasannendriya deceives many beings and clings to wrong ways (mithyamarga)." This bodhisattva 
Agramati did not know the ghosapravesadharani; he was happy when he heard the speech of the Buddha 
and grieved when he heard a heretical (¢tirthika) word; he was sad when he heard speak of the three evil 
(akusala) things and rejoiced when he heard speak of the three good things (kusala); he hated speaking 
about samsara and loved to speak about nirvana. Leaving the dwellings of the vaisya, he went back to the 
forest and returned to his monastery (vihdra). He said to his bhiksus: "You should know that the 
bodhisattva Prasannendriya is an impostor who leads people to evil. Why? He claims that the nature of 


desire, hatred and delusion (radgadvesamohalaksana) as well as all the other dharmas is not an obstacle." 
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Then the bodhisattva Prasannendriya had this thought: "This Agramati who is so fierce is covered with 
faults and will fall into great sins (mahapatti). 1 am going to teach him the profound Dharma 
(gambhiradharma). Even if he cannot grasp it today, this teaching will earn him buddhahood later." Then 


gathering the samgha together, Prasannendriya spoke these stanzas: 

Raga is the Path, 
Dvesa and moha are also the Path. 
In these three things are included 
Innumerable states of buddhahood. 
Whoever makes a distinction 
Between raga-dvesa-moha and the Path 
Departs as far from the Buddha 
As the sky is far from the earth. 
The Path and raga-dvesa-moha 
Are one and the same thing. 
The person who listens to his fears 
Wanders far from buddhahood. 
Raga is not born, it does not perish, 
It is incapable of calling forth anxiety; 
But if the person believes in the 4tman 
Raga will lead him to bad destinies. 
To distinguish existence (bhava) from non-existence (abhava) 
Is not freeing oneself from them. 

[108a] Recognizing their fundamental identity 


Is to win the victory and realize buddhahood. 


Prasannendriya spoke seventy more stanzas of this kind and at that moment, 30,000 devaputras found 
acquiescence in the doctrine of non-production (anutpattikadharmaksanti); 18,000 sravakas, detached from 
all dharmas, found deliverance (vimoksa). The bodhisattva Agramati fell into hell (iraya) where he 
suffered torments for 10,000,000 years; then he was reborn among humans where he was exposed to 
ridicule for 740,000 lifetimes. For innumerable kalpas he never heard the name of the Buddha pronounced, 
but, as his sin was becoming lighter, he heard the Buddhist doctrine preached. Becoming a monk 


(pravrajita) in search of the Path, he gave up the precepts (sila) and so, for 603,000 lifetimes, he 
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completely neglected the precepts. Finally, for innumerable lifetimes, he was a Sramana, but although he no 
longer neglected the precepts, his faculties remained closed (a@vrta). - As for the bodhisattva 
Prasannendriya, he is the Buddha in the eastern region (purvasyam disi) beyond 100,000 kotis of buddha- 
fields (buddhaksetra): his land is called Pao yen (Ratnavytha) and he himself is named Kouang yu je ming 


wang (Stryalokasamatikramantaraja). 


Majyusri [continued this story], saying to the Buddha: "At that time, I was the bhiksu Agramati; I knew 
that I had to endure these immense sufferings." Mafyusri said again: "Those who seek the Path of the three 
vehicles (yanatrayamarga) and do not want to undergo such suffering should not reject the [true] nature of 


dharmas or give themselves up to hatred (dvesa)." 


The Buddha then asked him: "When you heard these stanzas [of Prasannendriya], what benefit did you get 
from them?" Mafyjusri replied: "When I heard these stanzas, I came to the end of my suffering. From 
lifetime to lifetime I had sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) and wisdom (prajna), I was able to find the 
profound Dharma (gambhiradharma) and I excelled in preaching the profound meaning (gambhirartha); | 


was foremost among all the bodhisattvas." 


Thus 'to be skillful in preaching the [true] nature of the dharmas' is 'to excel in saving appropriately 


(vathatmyavataranakusala).' 
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CHAPTER XIII: THE BUDDHA-FIELDS 


[k. 7, 108a] Text of the siitra commented on in this chapter [cf. Paficavimsati, p. 5; Satasahasrika, p. 5-7]: 
(25) Apramanabuddhaksetrapranidhanaparigrhitair 

(26) apramanabuddhaksetrabuddhanusmrtisamadhisatatasamitabhimukhibhutair, 

(27) aparamitabuddhadhyesanakusalair (28) nandadrstiparyvavasthanaklesaprasamanakusalaih, 


(29) samadhisatasahasrabhinirharavikridanakusalair evamvidhais capramanair gunaih samanvagataih. 
Tadyatha Bhadrapdalena ca bodhisattvena mahasattvena Ratnakarena ca Sarthavahena ca Naradattena ca 
Subhaguptena ca Varunadattena ca Indradattena ca Uttaramatind ca Visesamatind ca Vardhamdanatina ca 
Amoghadarsina ca Susamaprasthitena ca Suvikrantavikramina ca Nityodyuktena ca Aniksiptadhurena ca 
Suryagarbhena ca Anupamacintina ca Avalokitesvarena ca Majnijusriva ca Ratnamudrahastena ca 
Nityotksiptahastena ca = Maitreyena ca ____bodhisattvena —_— mahasattvena, evampramukhair 
anekabodhisattvakotiniyutasatasahasaih — sardham — sarvair — ekajatipratibaddhair _ bhityastvena 


kumarabhitaih. 


These bodhisattvas took possession of an infinite number of buddha-fields by means of their aspirations; 
they always turned to the concentrations commemorating the Buddhas of innumerable buddha-fields; they 
excelled in inviting innumerable Buddhas; they excelled in destroying various wrong views, entanglements 
and defilements and were endowed with innumerable qualities of this kind. [The Buddha was thus 
accompanied] by the bodhisattva- mahasattvas Badhrapala, etc. (see the listing in the text) at the head of 
countless hundreds of thousands of kotinayutas of bodhisattvas who were all in a state of uncertainty 


awaiting succession and were still to accede to Buddhahood. 


wok ke ak 


25. BUDDHAKSETRAPRANIDHANAPARIGHRHETA 


Sutra: They have taken possession of an infinite number of buddha-fields by means of their aspirations 


(apramanabuddhaksetrapranidhanaparigrhitaih). 


Sdastra: Seeing the wondrous infinities (apramdnavyiha) of the buddha-fields (buddhaksetra),®12 these 
bodhisattvas formed all kinds of aspirations (pranidhana). 


[108b] There is a buddha-field free of all suffering (duhkha) where the question of the threefold evil 
(papatrya) has never been heard. The bodhisattva who has seen it formulates the following aspiration: 
"When I will be Buddha, may my field be thus free of all suffering and may the threefold evil never be 
heard of there." 


612 For the buddha-fields, see Hobogirin, Butsudo, p. 198-203. 
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There is a buddha-field adorned with the seven jewels (saptaratnalamkrta) which is always bathed in clear 
light (visuddhaprabha) although it has neither sun (siirya) nor moon (candramas). [The bodhisattva who 
has seen it] formulates the following aspiration: "When I will be Buddha, may my field be always bathed 
thus in pure light." 


There is a buddha-field where all the beings practice the ten wholesome actions (dasakusala) and have 
great wisdom (mahaprajna), where garments, coverlets and food appear at will. [The bodhisattva who has 
seen it] formulates the following aspiration: "When I will be Buddha, may beings in my field also find 


garments, coverlets and food at will." 


There is a buddha-field where the pure bodhisattvas have the physical appearance of the Buddha with his 
thirty major marks (/aksana) and his brilliant light, where there is no question of Sravakas or 
pratyekabuddhas and where women (stri) are completely absent; all the inhabitants follow the profound 
marvelous Path of the Buddhas, travel in the ten directions and convert all beings. [The bodhisattva who 
has seen it] formulates the following aspiration: "When I will be Buddha, may the beings in my field be 
like this." 


This is how the bodhisattvas aspire to and attain all the marvels (nanavidhavyiuha) of innumerable buddha- 
fields, and this is why the stitra says that they have acquired an infinite number of buddha-fields by means 


of their aspirations (apramanabuddhaksetrapranidhanaparighrhita) 


Question. - But by virtue of the purity of their conduct and their actions (caritakarmavisuddhi), the 
bodhisattvas automatically obtain good rewards (subhavipaka). Why must they first aspire to them in order 


to obtain them later? A farmer who has grain, must he still wish for it? 


Answer. - Merit (punya) is ineffective without aspiration (pranidana). Making the aspiration 
(pranidhanaprasthana) is the guide that leads to the result. In the same way, metal-casting requires a 
master, the crude metal [itself] being formless (aniyata). Thus the Buddha said: "Some people cultivate 
(bhavayanti) the limited merit of generosity (dana) or morality (sila), but are ignorant of the law of merit; 
learning that there are wealthy happy people, they always think about them and endlessly wish for [similar] 
happiness; at the end of their life, they will be reborn among wealthy happy people. Others cultivate the 
limited merit of generosity or morality, but are ignorant of the law of merit; hearing about the existence of 
the Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati and Paranirmitavasavartin gods, they 
endlessly wish for [similar] happiness: at the end of their life, they will be reborn among those gods. This 
happiness is the result of their wish."©!3 In the same way, it is by aspiring for the pure universes 
(visuddhalokadhatu) that the bodhisattvas acquire them later. Therefore it is thanks to their aspirations 
(pranidhana) that they possess superior fruits (agraphala). 


613 Summary of a stitra related to danipapattiyo, 'rebirths due to the practice of generosity’, which may be found 


Anguttara, IV, p. 239-241 (tr. Woodward, Gradual Sayings, IV, p. 163-164: 


in 


Atth'ima bhikkhave danupapattiyo. Katama attha? Idha bhikkhave ekacco danam deti samanassa va brahmanassa va .... 


Ima kho bhikkhave atthadaniipapattiyo ti. 
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Furthermore, the adornment of the buddha-fields (buddhaksetralamkara) is important. By itself, cultivation 
of the qualities (guna) of the bodhisattva would be unable to realize it; this is why the power of aspiration 
is necessary. Thus, an ox (go-) has the strength to draw a cart (ratha) but a driver (ndyaka) is needed to 
reach the destination. It is the same for aspirations [108c] related to the pure universes: merit is like the ox, 


aspiration is the driver. 
Question. - [If you are to be believed], one would gain no merit if one did not make an aspiration. 


Answer. - Yes! One would gain merit, but not as when the aspiration is added. If one thinks endlessly of 


the goal, the merit increases (vardhate). 


Question. - If merit entails retribution, people who commit the ten sins©!4 but do not wish for hell (niraya) 


as retribution would not have to suffer hell as punishment [for their faults]. 


Answer. - Although sin (patti) and merit (punya) are necessarily retributed (niyatavipaka), only those 
who formulate aspirations (pranidhadna) cultivate (bhadvayanti) merit; endowed with the power of the 
aspirations, they obtain a great fruit of merit (vipakaphala). As was said above, sin (@patti) has suffering 
(duhkha) as retribution; but all the beings [who commit it] wish to find happiness; nobody wishes for 
suffering or hell (wiraya). This is why sin has but a limited punishment whereas merit finds unlimited 
reward (apramdanavipaka). According to some, even the greatest sinner who has fallen into the Avici hell 
will suffer his punishment for one kalpa,o15 whereas the very meritorious person, residing in the sphere of 
neither perception-nor-nonperception (naivasamjnanadsamjnayatana), will enjoy his reward for 80,000 


great kalpas.616 In the same way, the bodhisattvas who have aspired to the pure universes 


614 The ten evil paths of action (dasakusalakarmapatha), murder (prandatipdata), etc. 

615 According to the sravakas, adherents of the Lesser Vehicle, the damned remain in Avici hell for one kalpa: 

i) The Itivuttaka, II, 18, p. 11, says that the schismatic is cooked in hell for one kalpa: apayika nerayiko kappattho 
samghabhedaka .... bhitvana kappam nirayahi paccan. "The schismatic falls into the abyss, he falls into hell for one 
kalpa. Creating schisms, living in irreligion, he falls away from safety. Having destroyed the unity of the community, he 
is cooked in hell for one kalpa." 

ii) The Buddha declared that Devadatta, guilty of schism, would be damned for one kalpa: Apdyiko Devadatta nerayiko 
kappattho atekiccho "Devadatta has fallen into the abyss, fallen into hell for a kalpa; he is unpardonable." This judgment 
is repeated in Vinaya, II, p. 202; Majjhima, I, p. 393; Anguttara, II, p. 402;; IV, p. 160; Itivuttaka, p.85; Tchong a han, T 
26(no. 112), k. 27, p. 600c; A neou fong king, T 58, p. 854a. 

Vinaya, II, p. 394: Anguttara, V, p. 75: Samaggam kho samgham bhinditva kappatthikam kibbisam pasavati kappam 
nirayamhi paccati "Having broken the unity of the community, he has committed a sin which will last for one kalpa: he 
will cook in hell for a kalpa." 

Later scholasticism discusses the length of the kalpa passed in hell: is it a small kalpa (antarakalpa) or a great kalpa 
(mahakalpa): cf. Kathavatthu, II, p. 476; P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 116, p. 601c; Kosa, IV, p. 207. On the duration of the 
lifespan of the damned, see Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, p. 205-206. 

616 The lifespan is 20,000 kalpas in akasanantyayatana, 40,000 kalpas in vijfiananatyayatana, 60,000 kalpas in 
akimcanyayatana, 80.000 kalpas in naivasamjfiianasamjfayatana or bhavagra. - The first three numbers are given by 


Anguttara, I, p. 267-268; the fourth is given in KoSa, II, p. 174. 
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(visuddhalokadhatu) will travel the Path for countless kalpas and will attain nirvana, eternal bliss 


(nityasukha). 


Question. - However, look at the sin that consists of criticizing the Prajiaparamita, the sin discussed in the 
Ni li p‘in (Nirayaparivarta): when the antarakalpa [spent in Avici] is ended, the guilty one falls into other 
hells (niraya).617 How can you say that the very great sinner suffers his punishment in hell for just one 
kalpa? 


Answer. - The Buddhist doctrine, which is intended for beings, uses two [different] ways (marga): the way 
of the bodhisattva (read P’ou sa tao = bodhisattvamarga) and the way of the sravaka (sravakamarga). In 
the way of the sravaka, the Buddha says that the person guilty of the five dnantarya crimes will suffer hell 
(niraya) for only one kalpa; in the bodhisattva way, the Buddha declares that the enemy of the 
Buddhadharma, after having spent an antarakalpa [in Avici], will go to yet other hells to undergo 
innumerable sufferings there (read k'ou = duhkha, in place of tsouei = apatti). According to the theory of 
the sravakas, a single great merit will be rewarded during 80,000 kalpas; according to the theory of the 


bodhisattvas, it will be rewarded during innumerable asamkhyeykalpas. 


This is why merit requires aspiration [in order to be truly efficacious]. It is in this sense that the siitra says 
that the bodhisattvas are adomed with an _ infinite number’ of _ buddha-fields 


(apramanabuddhaksetrapranidhanaparigrhita) by means of their aspirations. 


26. BUDDHANUSMRTISAMADHI 


Sutra: They always turn to the concentration commemorating the Buddhas of numberless buddha-fields 


(apramanabuddhaksetrabuddhanusmrtisamadhisatatasamitabhimukhibhiutaih) 


Sdastra: The countless buddha-fields (apramdnabuddhaksetra) are the buddha-fields of the ten directions. - 


The concentration commemorating the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi) is that which, by means of the 


617 The Nirayaparivarta is one of the chapters of the PaficavimSati and the Astasahasrika. The passage alluded to here is 
in PaficavimSati T 220, k. 435, p. 187c; T 221, k. 9, p. 63a; T 223, k. 11, p. 304c. In the Astasahasrika, T 224, k. 3, p. 
441b; T 225, k. 3, p. 488a; T 225, k. 3, p. 523a; T 227, k. 3, p. 550c. Here are a few extracts of the Sanskrit text of the 
Astasahasrika, ed. R. Mitra, p. 179-180: 

Asyah khalu punah Subhute prajnaparamitayah pratyakhyanena pratiksepena ..... mahanti mahdanirayaduhkhani 
pratyanubhavisyanti. " By criticizing, by rejecting, by insulting this Prajiaparamita, O Subhuti, one criticizes, one rejects, 
one insults the omniscience of the Buddha Bhagavats. Those [who act in this way] will be banished from the presence of 
the Buddha Bhagavats, deprived of the Dharma, sent away by the community. For them this will be the definitive and 
complete exclusion from the Three Jewels. As a result of a sin of such magnitude, they will be reborn in the great hells for 
many hundreds of millions of koftiniyutas of years. They will pass from one great hell to another great hell. When they 
have thus gone from one great hell to another, the destruction of the world by fire will occur. And when this destruction 
of the world by fire has taken place, they will fall into the great hells of other universes. It is in these great hells that they 


will be reborn. In these great hells they will suffer the great torments of hell." 
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mind's eye (cittacaksus), perceives all the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadis) and the three times 


(tryadvan) as if they were present.618 
Question. -Then what is the buddhanusmrtisamadhi? 


Answer. - It is of two types: i) According to the sravaka system, it is to see with the eye of the mind one 
single Buddha filling the ten directions; i/) according to the bodhisattva system, it is to recollect all the 
Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times[109a] who are present in numberless buddhaksetras. 
Also the sitra says that the bodhisattvas always direct themselves towards the concentrations 


commemorating the Buddhas of countless buddha-fields. 


Question. - The concentrations (samadhi) of the bodhisattvas are of infinite variety; why does the sutra 


praise only the bodhisattvas who devote themselves always to the buddhanusmrtisamadhi? 


Answer. — 7) Because by commemorating the Buddhas these bodhisattvas reach buddhahood. This is why 


they devote themselves always to the buddhadnusmrtisamadhi. 


ii) Furthermore, the buddhdanusmrtisamadhi is able to drive away the afflictions (k/esa) of all sorts and the 
sins (Gpatti) of former lifetimes (purvajanma). Other samadhis can drive away desire (raga) but not hatred 
(dvesa); others can drive away hatred but not desire, still others can drive away delusion (moha) but not 
desire or hatred; finally, others can drive away the threefold poison (¢rivisa) but not the sins of earlier lives. 


Only the buddhanusmrtisamadhi is capable of eliminating all the afflictions and all the sins. 


iii) Finally, the buddhanusmrtisamadhi has the great merit of being able to save beings and this is precisely 
what these bodhisattvas want. The buddhanusmrtisamadhi is able to destroy sins quickly, better than all the 


other samadhis. Here is proof of it:©19 Once there were five hundred merchants who had gone to sea to 


618 Commemoration in general, and especially commemoration of the Buddhas, was practiced already in the Lesser 
Vehicle. It was applied applied sometimes to six objects (Digha, III, p. 250, 280; Anguttara, III, p. 284, 312 seq., 452; V, 
p. 329 seq.; Patisambhidha, I, p. 28), sometimes to ten (Anguttara, I, p. 30, 42; Laliravistara, p. 31). 

Commemoration of the Buddhas was greatly expanded in the Greater Vehicle; the seven-fold recollection of the 
dharmakaya in Samgraha, p. 314-316, and the ten-fold recollection of the qualities of the Tathagata in Bodh. bhimi, p. 
91, should be noted. 

619 The story that follows is taken from the legend of Dharmaruci, told in detail in Divyavadana, chap. XVIII, p. 228-262 
(tr. H. Zimmer, Karman, ein buddhistischer Legendenkranz, Munchen, 1925, p. 1-79). It is essential to know the major 
outlines of this legend in order to understand the allusions that abound in the story of the Mpps. 

In the course of his earlier lifetimes, Dharmaruci had met the future Buddha Sakyamuni: i) Under the Buddha 
Ksemamkara, Dharmaruci was a captain in command of a thousand men (sahasrayodhin), while Sakyamuni was a 
merchant who decorated a sttipa in honor of the Buddha Ksemamkara (Divyavadana, p. 242-246). - ii) Under the Buddha 
Dipamkara, Dharmaruci was Mati, friend of Sumati, the future Sakyamuni, who offered lotuses to the Buddha Dipamkara 
and made his hair into a mat for him. Mati was angry at seeing Dipamkara walking on the hair of a brahmin; nevertheless, 
he entered the Order of the Buddha along with his friend, but, as punishment for his anger, he fell into the hells 
(Divyavadana, p. 246-254). We have already come across this famous incident, of which a certain number of references 
have been collected; in the sources indicated, Dharmaruci does not appear always under the name Mati but also under the 


name Meghadatta (mainly in the Mahavastu), while Sakyamuni is called Sumati, Megha or Sumedha. - iii) Under the 
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Buddha Krakucchanda, Dharmaruci was a merchant's son (vanigdaraka) and became guilty of various crimes: he lived in 
carnal sin with his mother, poisoned his father, stabbed an arhat, killed his mother and burned monasteries before being 
welcomed into the Order by a bhiksu tripita 'monk learned in the Tripitaka'’, who was none other than the future Buddha 
Sakyamuni (Divyavadana, p. 254-262; the same story differing in details in Mahavastu, I, p. 243-244). - 4) Under the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, Dharmaruci lived two lives: 
a) Whereas his former friend became Buddha, Dharmaruci, as punishment for his crimes, had taken birth as a monstrous 
fish that swallowed everything that it came across. One day when the fish had opened its mouth about to swallow a ship, 
the passengers called upon the Buddha for help. On hearing this cry that recalled to him his past existences and crimes, 
the fish Dharmaruci had remorse and closed its mouth. This is the episode told here. 
b) Deprived of food, the fish died of hunger and Dharmaruci was reborn into a family of brahmins in Sravasti. While 
bearing him in her womb, his mother was tormented by ravenous hunger (Divyavadana, p. 234). During his youth, he 
could never get enough to eat (ibid., p. 235); he was on the point of committing suicide when, at the advice of an upasaka, 
he became a monk (ibid., p. 236). There again his appetite proved to be ravenous; in order to pacify him a little, a 
householder (grhapati) had him swallow the contents of a wagon loaded with provisions for 500 people (ibid., p.237- 
239). Finally, the Buddha Sakyamuni took Dharmaruci to the sea-shore near the carcass of a giant fish and told him, to 
his great amazement, that these fragments of bone (asthisakala) had once belonged to him. Then the Buddha disappeared 
miraculously and returned to Sravasti, to the Jetavana, leaving Dharmaruci in contemplation before his own skeleton 
(ibid., p. 239-240). In the course of his meditation, Dharmaruci traveled over all the stages of the Path and reached 
arhathood. Going back over the course of his lives and aware of the favors his old friend had rendered him, he 
miraculously returned to the Jetavana. When Sakyamuni saw him, he made only a discrete allusion to the former lifetimes 
they had had together and welcomed him with these simple words: Cirasya Dharmaruce ..., Sucirasya Dharmaruce ...., 
Sucirascirasya Dharmaruce (It has been a long time, Dharmaruci! It has been a very long time, Dharmaruci! It has indeed 
been a very long time, Dharmaruci!) And Dharmaruci agreed: Cirasya Bhagavan, Sucirasya Bhagavan, Suciracirasya 
Bhagavan (Chinese Ekottara, T 125, k. 11, p. 507b; Mahavastu, I, p. 246; Divyavadana, p. 241; Apadana, II,p. 430, v. 
20). 
Archeologists became interested in the giant fish because of a Bharhut medallion depicting a ship with three people about 
to be engulfed by a marine monster (cf. Cunningham, Bharhut, pl. XXXIV, 2; A. Foucher, Mémoires concernant I'Asie 
Orientale, Ill, p. 8; B. Barua and K.C. Sinha, Bharhut Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1926, p. 61; Liiders, Bharhut und die 
buddhistische Literatur, p. 73-79: Die Geschichte von Timitimigila). The sources dealing with it are more numerous than 
is generally thought: 
Sanskrit sources: Divyavadana, p. 231-232. - Mahavastu, I, p. 244-246. - Avadanakalpalata, II, p. 777-778, v. 16-25. 
Pali sources, hitherto neglected or forgotten: Pali Apadana, II, p. 430, v. 13-20, of which the following is the text: 

13. Akarim anantariyan ca ghatayim dutthamanasa 

tato cuto mahavicim upapanno sudarunam. ......... 

20. Disva disva muni aha ciram Dhammaruciti mam. 
It is Dharmaruci who is speaking: "I committed a heinous sin of immediate retribution and committed murder with an evil 
mind; I died and was reborn in the cruel great hell. Plunged into the hells, for a long time I wandered unhappily and never 
met the hero Sumedha, the bull among men. For a kalpa, I was the fish Timingala in the ocean: seeing a ship nearby in the 
ocean, I approached it. Seeing me, the frightened merchants called upon the excellent Buddha. Gotama, they cried. 
Hearing the great cry which they uttered, I remembered my former propensities. Then I died and was reborn at Savatthi in 


a great brahmin family. I was Dhammaruci, filled with horror for any sin; having seen the Lamp of the World, I went, at 
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search for precious stuffs. They encountered Mo k'ie lo (Makara), king of the fish (matsyaraja):629 the 
water of the sea rushed into its gapiing mouth and the ship was about to be engulfed. The captain 
(karnadhara)®! asked the man in the look-out: "What do you see?" He answered: "I see three suns 


(aditya), ranges of white mountains (avaddtaparvataraji) and a waterfall (jalaprapdata) at the entrance to a 


the age of seven years, to Jetavana and embraced the monastic life. Three times during the day and three times during the 
night I went to the Buddha and each time he saw me, the Muni said: "It has been a long time, O Dhammaruci." 
Chinese sources: Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 23), k. 4, p. 379b (abridged). - Tsa p'l yu king, T 207 (no, 30), p. 529a-b (tr. 
Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 51-53): this version is very similar to that of the Mpps. - King liu siang, T 2121, k. 43, p. 226b. 
The story of the Mahavastu has been influenced by an episode in the legend of Pima who also rescued his brother and 
five hundred merchants from Sirparaka from a storm. He rejoined them miraculously and, seated cross-legged on the 
edge of the boat, he calmed the storm raised by the yaksa Mahesvara. The episode is told in Divyavadana, p. 41-42 (tr. 
Bumouf, /ntroduction, p. 228-230) and in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1448, k. 3, p. 13a. In other sources, the 
merchant from Sirparaka miraculously saved is called, not Dharukarnin, but Stavakarnika (Avadanasataka, I, p. 166; 
Buddhacarita, XXI, v. 22, in E. H. Johnston, The Buddha's Mission and last Journey, Extract of Acta Or., XV, 1937,p. 53, 
where Rua stod translates the Sanskrit Stavakarnika). 
620 This fish is called Mo kie (Makara) in the Hien yu king and the Tsa p'l yu king; ¢timitimingila on the Bharhut 
medallion, the Mahavastu and the Divyavadana (where the variant timingila also occurs); timingilagili (probably to be 
corrected as timingilagila) in the Avadanakalpalata; timingala in the Apadana. 
The proper reading is that of the Avadanakalpalata: timingilagila, in Tibetan na-mid mid-par byad-pahi-ia 'the fish-that- 
swallows a fish-swallower'. Three kinds of fish must be distinguished: i) The timi, described as follows in the 
Raghuvamsa, XIII, 10: 

Sasattvam adaya badimukhambhah sammilayanto vivrtananatvat/ 

ami Sirbhis timayah sarandhrair tirdhvam vitanvanti jalapravahan// 
"See these sharks (¢imi) that suck in the water with the animals in it at the mouths of rivers; suddenly they shut their 
gullets and emit columns of water into the air through the holes in their heads." (tr. L. Renou) 
il) The timingila, in Tibetan ria-mid 'swallower of tinmi' Indeed, the Amarakosa, I, 10, 19, has: 
timingilas timim girati: gr nigarane. 
ili) The timingilagila, in Tibetan fia-mid mid par byed pa,'a swallower of timingila'. 
Thus there are three kinds of fish of different sizes, the smallest of which is swallowed by the middle one, and the middle 
one by the largest. This fits in perfectly with the Hindu concepts of life in the seas. Cf. Divyavadana, p. 230. "In the great 
ocean, the living beings are divided into three size-ranges (skandha): in the first are the fish 100, 200 and 300 yojanas in 
length; in the second, those 800, 900, 1000 up to 1400 yojanas in length; in the third, those 1500, 1600 and up to 2100 
yojanas in length. In the great ocean, these kinds of fish are always eating one another; those in the first size-range 
(bhiumi) are devoured by those in the second; those in the second are devoured by those in the third. There is a fish there 
called Timingila [to be corrected to Timingilagila] that, surpassing the third range, comes up to the surface. When it opens 
its mouth, a funnel of water is sucked into it violently; drawn in by this mass of water, fish of all kinds, turtles, sea horses, 
dolphins, whales, etc. pass from its mouth into its belly. When it moves, it is so huge that its head, even from afar, seems 
to be a mountain as high as the sky and its two eyes from afar are like two suns in the sky." 
621 The captain (karnadhara) or chief of the merchants (sarthavaha) is called Sthapakarnika (variants: Thapakarni, 
Thapakarnika, Sthapakarnika) in the Mahavastu. Cf. the Stavakarnika of the Avadanasataka and the Buddhacarita. 
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cave."022 The captain shouted: "It is the Makara, the king of the fish; he is holding his mouth agape; the 
first sun is the real sun, the other two suns are his eyes (aksi); the white mountains are his teeth (danta): the 
waterfall is the sea water that is rushing into his mouth.623 Let each of you call upon the gods for help." 
Then each of the men called upon the god whom he worshipped,©24 but with no success.925 Among them 
there was an upasaka who observed the five precepts (paricasiksapadaparigrhita upasaka)©26 who said to 
the others: "We should all cry out together Na mo fo (Namo buddhaya); the Buddha is unsurpassable 
(anuttara); he will know how to help us." All the passengers unanimously (ekacittena) agreed and with one 
voice (samaravena) they cried: Namo buddhadya (Homage to the Buddha). Now in an earlier lifetime 
(piirvajanma), this fish had been a bad disciple of the Buddha (duhsilasravaka);627 he still had the 
memory of his former lifetimes (purvanivasdnusmrtijnana). Hearing the name of the Buddha pronounced, 


he felt remorse, closed his mouth and the sailors were saved.928 


If the simple commemoration of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti) can thus efface grave sins and save from 
danger, what are not [the benefits] of the concentration commemorating the Buddhas 


(buddhanusmrtisamadhi)? 


iv) Moreover, the Buddha is king of Dharma (dharmardja), while the bodhisattvas are but the captains. 
Worship and respect belong to the Buddha Bhagavat alone; that is why we must always commemorate the 
Buddhas. 


622 In the Divyavadana, p. 231, the captain gives the following explanation Yat tad bhavantah sruyate timitimingila iti 
timitimingilabhayam .... suryavad avalokyete etav aksitarakau. 

623 In the Tsa p'i yu king, the look-out says: "I see two suns that appear above; below is a white mountain; in the middle 
is a black mountain." 

624 Th the Divyavadana, p. 232, the merchants invoked Siva, Varuna, Kuvera, Mahendra, Upendra; in the Mahavastu, p. 
245, Siva, Vaisravana, Skandha, Varuna, Yama, Dhrtarastra, Viridhaka, Virtpaksa, Indra, Brahma, Samudradevata; in 
the Hien yu king, some invoke the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha, others call upon the deities of the mountains and 
rivers, their parents, their wives and children, their brothers [as in the legend of Pirna] and their servants. 

625 The Tsa p'i yu king says " "The stronger their prayers, the faster the boat went." 

626 The Divyavadana and the Hien yu king simply say 'an upasaka'. The Mpps mentions specifically that he held the five 
precepts; not to kill, not to steal, to abstain from forbidden sexual relations, not to lie and not to partake of alcohol. 
Scholars discuss the question of knowing if these obligations are essential to the quality of upasaka. Cf. L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Notes sur le chemin du Nirvana, BCLS, session 5 Jan, 1925, no. 1, p. 20, n. 2. - In the Tsa p'i yu king, it is the 
ship's captain the sarthavaha, who advises them to call upon the Buddha. - In the Mahavastu, p. 245, it is the ayusmat 
Purnaka: hearing the merchants invoking their deities, he arose from the mountain Tundaturika into the air and stood 
above the ship. The merchants wished to take refuge in him by calling him Bhagavat. Pirnaka told them that he is not the 
Bhagavat, but a simple sravaka; he advised them to cry out as with a single voice Namo buddhasya. 

627 In the Divyavadana, p. 232, the merchants' cry first reached the ears of the Buddha who was at Srasvasti in the 
Jetavana, and the Buddha then transmitted it to the giant fish. 

628 We have seen above that the fish died of hunger and was reborn at Sravasti; this was Dharmaruci's last life; he was 


converted and attained arhathood. 
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v) Moreover, by always commemorating the Buddhas, we acquire all kinds of qualities (guna) and benefits 
(artha). In the same way that a great minister (mahamdtya) who has received special favors always 
commemorates his master, so the bodhisattvas, who owe qualities of all kinds and immense wisdom to he 


Buddha, feel gratitude and ceaselessly commemorate the Buddha. 


[109b] You may ask why the bodhisattvas always commemorate the Buddhas instead of practicing the 
other samdadhis as well. But to say that they always commemorate the Buddhas does not mean that they 


neglect the other samadhis; what it does mean is that they practice the buddhanusmrtisamadhi more often. 


vi) Finally, the siitra has already mentioned the samadhis of emptiness (sinyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) 
and wishlessness (apranihita), but did not say anything about the buddhanusmrtisamadhi. That is why it is 


spoken of here. 


27. APARIMITABUDDHADHYESANAKUSALA 


Sutra: They excelled in inviting innumerable buddhas (aparimitabuddhadhyesanakusalaih). 


Sastra: The invitations®29 [which they address to the Buddhas] are of two types:630 


629 It is understood that, before and after he has entered into the bhiimis, the bodhisattva must cultivate the awakened 
mind by the practice of the six or ten paramitas. In order to reach the culmination of his career, he must then impose upon 
himself painful efforts that will be prolonged over three, seven, or even thirty-three asamkhyeyakalpas (cf. Samgraha, 
p.209-211; Siddhi, p.73 1-733). 

In actual fact, however, it seems that the cultivation of the awakened mind is less complicated than it seems at first sight. 
In order to progress in his career, it will suffice that the bodhisattva faithfully accomplish certain rituals, to which the 
Mahayana theoreticians will attach increasing importance. 

A text that makes up part of the Ratnakiita, the Ugradattapariprecha (cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 290) recommends 
that the bodhisattva, pure and clad in clean clothes, three times during the day and three times during the night, carry out 
the Triskandha, namely, the confession of sins, acceptance of the good and invitation to the Buddhas. Here is the text: 
Aryogrdattapariprcechayam hi triratre tridivasasya ca ..... papadesandpunyanumodand-buddhadhyesanakhyah. 

The Mpps also mentions this threefold practice and, according to the explanations it gives here, it appears that the 
Triskandha consists of the following practices: 

i) Papadesana, confession of sins. 

it) Buddhanusmrti-anumodana-samadapana, commemoration, rejoicing and exhortation of the Buddhas. 

ili) Adhyesana and ydcand, invitation to the Buddhas to preach the Dharma and prayer to the Buddhas to delay their entry 
into nirvana. 

But it is Santideva who recommends these spiritual exercises mainly in his Bodhicaryavatara, chap. II-III, and his 
Siksamuccaya, p. 290-291 (tr. Bendall-Rouse, p. 263-265). There the threefold practice, so-called because it is done three 
times during the day and three times during the night, consists of at least six parts: 

i) Vandana and pijana: veneration and worship of the Buddhas, etc. 

ii) Saranagamana, taking refuge in the Buddhas, etc., and pdpadesana, confession of sins. 

ili) Punyadnumodana, rejoicing in virtue. 


iv) Adhyesana, invitation to the Buddhas to preach the Dharma. 
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i) When a Buddha becomes buddha, the bodhisattvas ceremoniously invite him three times during the night 
and three times during the day: throwing their upper garment over one shoulder (ekamsam uttarasangam 
krtva), with joined palms (anjalim pranamya), they say to him: "In the buddha-fields (buddhaksetra) of the 
ten directions (dasadis), countless Buddhas, once they have become buddha, do not turn the wheel of 
Dharma (dharmacakra). I, so-and-so, invite all the Buddhas to turn the wheel of Dharma for beings to save 
them all."631 


ii) When the Buddhas are about to abandon their life of immense duration (aparimitaAus) and prepare to 
enter nirvana, the bodhisattvas, three times during the day and three times during the night, throw their 
upper garment over one shoulder and with joined palms, say: "I, so-and-so, invite the countless Buddhas of 
the buddha-fields of the ten directions to remain for a long time in this world, for countless kalpas, for the 


salvation and welfare of all beings."©32 
This is how the bodhisattvas invite innumerable Buddhas. 


Question. - The Buddhas have a pattern according to which they must preach the Dharma and save all 
beings. Whether they are invited or not, this pattern remains the same. Then why must they be invited? 
Besides, although it is possible to invite the Buddhas who are close by, how is it possible to invite the 


Buddhas of the innumerable buddha-fields of the ten directions? They cannot even be seen! 


Answer. - 7) Although the Buddhas are obliged to preach the Dharma and need no human invitation, the 
person who invites them gains merit (punya) by doing so. In the same way, even though the king finds 
plenty of delicacies to eat at home, many people still invite him in order to gain his favor and obtain his 


advice. 


v) Yacand, prayer to the Buddhas to delay their entry into nirvana. 

vi) Parinamanda, dedication of merit for the good of beings. 

But, as Santideva comments, many of these exercises are mixed up one with another: the vandana is included in the 
pdpadesand, and the ydcand is joined to the adhyesand (cf. Siksisamuccaya, p. 290). [In Tibetan, this practice is called 
Phung-po gsum-pahi mdo] 

630 Namely, adhyesand, invitation, and ydcana, prayer. 

631 Formula of the adhyesana in Bhadracaripranidhana, v. 10: Ye ca dasaddisi lokapradipa .... cakru anuttara 
vartanatayai. 

"And these lamps of the world, in the ten directions, who have attained enlightenment and overcome detachment, I invite 
all these protectors to turn the unsurpassable wheel [of Dharma]. 

In the Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 4: Sarvasu diksu sambuddhan prarthayami .... mohad duhkhaprapatinam. "With joined 
palms I request the perfect Buddhas of all the directions to light the lamp of Dharma for those whom delusion has caused 
them to fall into misfortune." 

632 Formula of yacand in the Bhadracaripranidhana, v. 11: Ye ‘pi ca nirvrti darsitukamdas .... sarvajagasya hitaya 
sukhaya. 

"And so with joined palms, I beg these Buddhas who wish to manifest their nirvana, that they wait for a number of kalpas 
as large as the number of grains of sand in a [buddha]-field for the good and welfare of the entire world." 

In the Bodhicharyavatara, II, v. 5: Nirvatukamams ca jinan yacayami .... andham idam jagat. "And I also entreat those 


Victorious Ones who wish to enter nirvana that they wait for endless kalpas lest this world become blind." 
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ii) Moreover, if one feels friendship (maitricitta) for beings and one wishes them happiness, one gains 
great merit even though these beings do not get any. It is the same when one invites the Buddhas to preach 
the Dharma. 


iii) Furthermore, there are Buddhas who have not been invited to preach and who have entered directly into 
nirvana without having preached the Dharma. Thus, in the Fa houa king (Saddharmapundarikasitra), the 
Bhagavat Yo pao (Prabhitaratna), whom nobody had invited [to preach], entered nirvana directly but, later, 
his fictive nirmanakaya and his sttipa made of the seven jewels (saptaratna) appeared simultaneously in 
order to confirm the prediction of the Saddharmapundarikasitra.©33 - Similarly also the Buddha Siu chan 
to fo (Susantabuddha): as his disciples had not yet ripened the seeds of good (aparipakvakusalamila) [and 
were consequently unable to grasp his teaching], he entered directly into nirvana, but, to save beings, he 
left [behind] a fictive Buddha (nirmanabuddha) which lasted for a kalpa. - The present Buddha 
Sakyamuni, having become buddha, waited 57 days before preaching the Dharma.934 He said to himself: 


633 CF, Saddharmapundarika, chap. XI: Stipasamdarsana, p. 248-249 (tr. Burnouf, p. 150-151; Kern, p. 236-237). When 
Sakyamuni was in the process of preaching the holy Dharma, a precious stiipa appeared in the sky above the assembly. A 
voice came from it which praised Sakyamuni who opened the stiipa and there found the preserved body of Prabhiitaratna: 
Atha khalu bhagavan Sakyamunis tathdgatas tasyam velayam svan .... dharmaparyayasya Sravandyehdagatah. 

"Then at that moment the blessed Tathagata Sakyamuni, seeing all the assembled Tathagatas miraculously created from 
his own body..., arose from his seat and flying up, remained suspended in the air. The four assemblies all together arose 
from their seats and stood, palms joined in respect, with eyes fixed on the face of the Bhagavat. Then with his right hand, 
the Bhagavat divided this great stipa made of precious stones which was suspended in the air; and having divided it, he 
opened the two halves completely. Just as the two halves of the gate of a great city open up when the piece of wood 
holding them closed is removed, so the Bhagavat, having separated this great stiipa into two parts with the index finger of 
his right hand, opened it. Hardly had this great stiipa of precious stones been opened, when the blessed Tathagata 
Prabhitaratna appeared seated cross-legged on his throne, his limbs dried out but his body not decreased in size, as if 
deep in meditation; and at this same moment, he pronounced the following words: "Good, good, O blessed Sakyamuni, it 
is well said, this explanation of the Lotus of the holy Dharma which you are about to make; it is good, O blessed 
Sakyamuni, that you explain this Lotus of the holy Dharma to the assemblies; I too, O Bhagavat, have come to hear this 
Lotus of the holy Dharma." (tr. Burnouf) 

634 These 57 days that separated the enlightenment from the first sermon are problematic chronologically in the 
biography of the Buddha. The sources do not agree on the number of weeks that elapsed between these two events. 

The Pali Vinaya (vol. I) counts four weeks which the Buddha spent respectively: 1) under the bodhirukkha (p. 1); 2) 
under the ajapalanigrodha (p. 3); 3) under the mucalinda (p. 3); 4) under the rajayatana (p. 3). 

The Nidanakatha (p. 77-80) counts seven weeks that the Buddha spent respectively: 1) at the mahabodhimanda; 2) by the 
animisacetiya; 3) by the ratanacankamacetiya; 4) by the ratanagharacetiya; 5) under the ajapdlanigrodha; 6) with 
Mucalinda; 7) under the rajayatana. - The Dipavamsa, I, v. 29-30, has almost the same details: during the seventh week, 
the Buddha stayed in the Khirapala park. 

The Mahavastu (vol. II) also counts seven weeks. The Buddha passed the first two under the bodhidruma (p. 273 and 
281); he spent the third in dirgha cankrama (p. 281). During the last four, he stayed respectively in the dwelling of the 
naga Kala (p. 300), in the dwelling of the naga Mucilinda (p. 300), under the ajapdlanyagrodha (p. 301), in the 
Ksirikavana at the Bahudevata-caitya (p. 303). The Mahavastu concludes by saying: "Thus the Bhagavat spent the seven- 


week retreat during 49 days." 
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"My Dharma is profound (gambhira), difficult to penetrate (durvighdya) and difficult to understand 
(duranubodha). Beings attached to worldly things (@layarama) are unable to understand it."635 


[109c] Nevertheless, Sakyamuni did not enter into silence in the bliss of nirvana. At that time, the 
bodhisattvas and the Sakradevendra and Brahmadevaraja gods came to bow down before him with joined 
palms (anjalim pranamya) and invited him to turn the wheel of Dharma (dharmacakra) for beings. The 
Buddha accepted their invitation in silence and then went to Po Jo nai (Varanast) in the Lou lin (Mrgadava) 
where he turned the wheel of Dharma. Under these circumstances, how can you say that it is useless to 
invite the Buddhas? 


iv) Finally, it is customary for the Buddhas to consider beings, not in order to know whether they are noble 
or lowly, light or heavy, but to know if they invite them. It is as a result of this invitation that they preach 
the Dharma. Even if beings did not invite the Buddha face-to-face, the Buddha, who always knows their 
minds, hears their invitation. Supposing even that the Buddhas do not see and do not hear [those who invite 
them], there would still be the same merit of inviting them; how much more so when they are able to see 


you and hear you. 


Question. - If it is so advantageous to invite the Buddhas, why invite them only on the two occasions 


indicated above? 


Answer. - It is not necessary to invite them in other circumstances, but in those two, it is indispensable to 


do so. 


If the Buddhas preached the Dharma without being invited, the heretics (tirthika) might say: "Since his 
Buddha quality definitely has been established, does he not speak so much and act so much out of clinging 


to his own system (dharmabhinivesa)?" That is why, in order to teach, the Buddhas should be invited. 


The Lalitavistara (p. 377, 379-381) locates the seven weeks as follows: The Buddha spent the first week seated on the 
bodhi-seat; he spent the second in dirgha cankrama; during the third, he stayed on the bodhimanda; in the fourth, he 
accomplished the dahara cankrama. During the last three, he stayed successively with Mucilinda, under the 
ajapalanyagrodha, and finally under the tardyana tree. - Cf. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 236 seq. 

At the end of the seventh week, exactly 49 days after his enlightenment, at the invitation of Brahma Buddha agreed to 
preach the Dharma. But according to the Mpps, the first sermon at Benares did not take place until the 57th day. 
Therefore eight days elapsed between Brahma's invitation and the sermon at Benares. From the Mahavastu (III, p. 324- 
328) and the Lalitavistara, p. 406-407 (tr. Foucaux, p. 338-339), we know that this week was spent by the Buddha 
traveling from Gaya to Varanasi. According to the Nidanakatha, p. 81, having remained a few more days at the 
bodhimanda, the Buddha resolved to be at Benares on the day of the full moon of the Asadha month (June-July). On the 
fourteenth, he arose early in the morning and traveled 18 yojanas so that he arrived the same day towards evening at 
Rsipatana near Benares. That same evening, he preached the Dharmacakrapravartanasitra. 

635 of Vinaya, I, p. 4: avam dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubdho .... dlayaramayam ca prajayam durdrisam imam 
sthanam; Wou fen liu, T 1321, k. 15, p. 103c; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 31, p. 786c. 

On the enigmatic formula Glayarama, dlarata, adlayasammudita, see also Majjhima, I, p. 167; Samyutta, I, p. 136; 
Anguttara, II, p. 131. - We know that the Vijianavadin school resorted to these texts to prove the existence of the store- 
consciousness (d/ayavijriana) by means of scripture. See Sa*graha, p. 26; Siddhi, p. 180; S. Lévi, Autour d'Asvaghosa, JA, 
Oct.-Dec., 1929, p. 281-283. 
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People might also say: "If he knows the [true] nature of dharmas, he should not covet a long life. By 
remaining so long in the world, he is in no hurry to enter into nirvana!" This is why prayers [for him to stay 
here] are needed. If the Buddhas preached without being invited, people would say that the Buddha is 
attached to his own system and wants to make it known to people. This is why the Buddhas must await 


people's invitation to turn the wheel of Dharma. 


The heretics (tirthika) themselves are attached to their own systems; with or without invitation they preach 
to people. The Buddha has no attachment or fondness for his doctrine; it is out of compassion (karund) for 
beings that he preaches when he is invited; if he were not invited, he would not turn the wheel of Dharma. 


Some verses say: 
The Buddhas say: "What is true? 
What is false? 
The true and the false 
Are both non-existent. 
Thus the truth consists 
Of not being discursive about the dharmas." 
It is out of compassion for beings 
That they turn the wheel of Dharma. 


Moreover, if the Buddha preached the doctrine without being invited, he would have preached his own 
discoveries (pratibha), his own beliefs (graha) and would certainly have answered the fourteen difficult 
questions. But when the gods invited him to preach, where it was a matter only of cutting through old age 
(jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), he did not engage in controversial questions 
(nigrahasthana); this is why he did not answer the fourteen difficult questions and avoided any criticism. 


For this reason he must be invited to turn the wheel of Dharma. 


Furthermore, although born among humans, the Buddha nevertheless acts as a Mahapurusa: despite his 
great compassion (Karuna), he does not preach without being invited. If he preached without an invitation, 
he would be criticized by the heretics (tirthika); therefore first he must be invited. [110a] Again, the 
heretics belong to the sect of the god Brahma and, if Brahma himself invites the Buddha, the heretics give 
in. 

Finally, the bodhisattvas regularly accomplish a threefold practice (triskandha) three times during the day 
and three times during the night: 1) In the morning, throwing the upper garment over one shoulder 
(ekamsam uttarasangam krtva) and with joined palms (Artanjali), they pay homage to the Buddhas of the 
ten directions, saying: "I, so-and-so, in the presence of the Buddhas of the ten directions, confess the faults 


and sins of body, speech and mind that I have committed for countless kalpas, in my present lifetime and in 
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past lifetimes. I vow to wipe them out and not to commit them again."036 During the night, they repeat this 
formula three times. 2) They commemorate the Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times, their 
activities (carita), their qualities (guna) and those of their disciples. They praise them (anumodante) and 
exhort them (samddapayanti). 3) They supplicate the Buddhas of the ten directions to turn the wheel of 
Dharma and invite them to remain in the world for countless kalpas to save all beings. By accomplishing 
this threefold practice, the bodhisattvas gain immense merit and approach buddhahood. This is why they 


must invite the Buddhas. 


28. NANADRSTIPARYAVASTHANAKLESAPRASAMANAKUSALA 


Sutra: They excelled in destroying various wrong views, entanglements and _ afflictions 


(nanadrstiparyavasthanaklesaprasamanakusalaih). 
Sdastra: A. There are many kinds of wrong views (drsti): 


1) Two types of drsti: the view of eternalism (sasvatadrsti) and the view of nihilism (ucchedadrsti).937 
Sasvatadrsti is an adherence of the mind (cittaksdnti) which holds the five aggregates (skandha) to be 
eternal (nitya); ucchedadrsti is an adherence of the mind which holds the five aggregates to be perishable. 
Beings often fall into these two wrong views. The bodhisattvas who have suppressed them within 
themselves are also able to suppress them in others in order to establish them in the Middle Way 


(madhyama pratipad). 
2) Two types of drsti: the view of existence (bhavadrsti) and the view of non-existence (vibhavadrsti).638 


3) Three types of drsti: adherence to all dharmas (sarvadharmaksanti), non-adherence to all dharmas 
(sarvadharmesy aksantih), both adherence and non-adherence to all dharmas (sarvadarmesu 


ksantyaksantih). 


4) Four types of drsti 639 i) The world is eternal, the world is not eternal, the world is both eternal and 
non-eternal, the world is neither eternal nor non-eternal (sasvato lokah, asasvato lokah, sasvatas 
casasvatas ca lokah, naivasasvatas nasasvatals ca lokah). ii) The world and the self are finite, infinite, 
both finite and infinite, neither finite nor infinite (antavan lokas catma ca, anantavan lokah catma ca, 
antavams canantavams ca lokas catmd ca, naivantavan nanatavams ca lokas catmd ca). iii) The Tathagata 
[or the saint free of desire] exists after death, does not exist after death, both exists and does not exist after 


death, neither exists nor does not exist after death (bhavati tathagatah param maranan, na bhavati 


636 Formula of papadesana in Bhadracaripranidhana, v. 8: yac ha krtam mayi papa bhaveyya .... tam pratidesayami ahu 
sarvam. "And the sins committed by me, under the impulse of attachment, hatred or delusion, of speech or of mind, I 
confess them all." See also a more developed formula in Bodhicaryavatara, I, p. 154; I, p. 240; II. p. 130; KoSa, V, p. 
17. IX, p. 265. 

637 This is antagrahadrsti: Anguttara, I, p. 154; I, p. 240; IH, p. 130; Kosa, V, p. 17; IX, p. 265. 

638 Cf. Samyutta, II, p. 93; Majjhima, I, p. 65; Anguttara, I, p. 83; Kosa, IX, p. 265. 


639 One falls into these drstis when one comes to a decision about the 'fourteen difficult questions’. 
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tathagatah param marandd, bhavati ca na bhavati ca tathagatah param maranan, naiva bhavati na na 


bhavati ca tathagatah param marandat). 


5) Five types of drsti:640 i) satkayadrsti (view related to the accumulation of perishable things, i.e., the 
five skandhas), ii) antagrahadrsti (view of believing in the extreme theories of eternalism or nihilism); iii) 
mithyadrsti (wrong view which consists of denying that which really does exist), iv) drstiparamarsa 
(holding wrong views in high esteem), v) silavrataparamarsa (holding morality and disciplinary practices 


in exaggerated esteem). 
These various views increase in number up to 62 drstigata.©4! 


These views are brought about by various causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), are discovered by various 
sciences (jidnaparydaya), are understood by various teachers (acarya); they constitute all kinds of fetters 
(samyojana) under various characteristics and cause diverse sufferings to beings. This is why they are 


called 'various views' (ndnddrsti). The meaning of the word drsfi will be explained fully later. 


B. There are ten manifestly active defilements (paryavasthana).©42 i) anger (Arodha), ii) hypocrisy 
(mraksa), iii) lethargy (stvana), iv) languor (middha), v) regret (kaukrtya), vi) agitation (auddhatya), vii) 
shamelessness (Ghrikya), viii) non-embarrassment (anapatrapya), ix) avarice (matsarya), x) envy, (irshya). 
- Moreover, because they fetter the mind, all the afflictions are called manifestly active defilements 


(paryavasthana). 


C. The afflictions (A/esa) are called klesa (in Chinese, fan nao) because they vex (fan) and torment (nao) 


the mind. 


[110b] There are two types of kleSa: inner attachment (Gdhyatmikasanga) and outer attachment 
(bahyasanga). The klesas of inner attachment are the five drstis, doubt (vicikitsa), pride (mana), etc.; the 


klesas of outer attachment are lust (raga), hatred (dvesa), etc. Ignorance (avidya) is both inner and outer. 
There are two other types of bonds (bandhana): those that depend on craving (trsndpatita) and those that 
depend on wrong views (drstipatita). 

There are also three types of bandhana: those that depend on lust (ragaptita), those that depend on hatred 


(dvesapatita) and those that depend on delusion (mohapatita).643 They are called Alesa. 


Some people list ten paryavasthanas; others, 500.644 | The klegas are called ‘all the fetters (samyojana). 


There are nine samyojanas, seven anuSayas and a total of 98 bandhanas.©45 


640 Koga, V, p. 15-18. 

641 These 62 drstigatas are described in the Brahmajalasitra; they have their root in satkayadrsti. 

642 Koga, V, p. 90. 

643 Kosa, p. 87). 

644 The Vaibhasikas claim 10 paryasvasthanas (KoSa,V, p. 90, others, 500 (P'i ni mou king, T 1463, k. 8, p. 850, on 
Hobogirin, Bonno, p. 124). 

645 There are 6 anuSayas: raga, pratigha, mana, avidya, drsti, vimati (Kosa, V, p. 2). - They make 7 by dividing raga into 
two (Kosa, V, p. 3; Digha, IH, p. 254, 282; Anguttara, IV, p. 9; Samyutta, V, p. 60; Vibhanga, p. 383; Jianaprasthana, T 
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According to the K'ia tchan yen tseu a p'i t'an (Katyayaniputrabhidharma), these ten paryavasthadnas and 
98 bandhanas make 108 klesas.46 In the Tou tseu eul a pi t'an (Vatstputriyabhidharma), the samyojanas 


are the same in number, but the paryavasthanas are 500. 


The bodhisattvas destroy all these passions in themselves by all kinds of means (updaya), and they excel in 


destroying those of others as well. 


Thus, at the time of the Buddha, three brothers heard speak of three courtesans (vesya): Ngan lo p'o li 
(AmrapaEi) of Vaisali, Siu man na (Sumani) of Sravasti and Yeou po lo p'an na (Utpalavarna) of 
Rajagrha. Hearing everyone praise the incomparable beauty of these three women, the three brothers 
thought of them day and night and could not get them out of their minds. In dreams, they possessed them. 
Once awakened, they said to themselves: "These women did not come to us and we did not go to these 
women; nevertheless, pleasure was produced. Because of them we woke up. Are all dharmas like that?"647 
Then they went to the bodhisattva P’o t'o p’o lo (Bhadrapala) to ask him about this. Bhadrapala said to 
them: "All dharmas are indeed like that; they are all the result of mind." Then he skillfully (upayena) 
explained the emptiness (suinyata) of dharmas to the three men, and all three became bodhisattvas without 
regression (avaivartika). The bodhisattvas use all kinds of tricks in this way to preach the Dharma to 
beings and suppress their wrong views (drsti), manifst active defilements (paryvavasthana) and kleSsas. This 


is what the siitra explains by saying: nanddrstiparyavasthanaklesaprasamanakusala. 


29. SAMADHISA TASAHASRABHINIRHARAVIKRIDANAKUSALA 


Sutra: They excelled in producing and playing with a hundred thousand  samadhis 


(samadhisatasahasrabhinirharavikridanakusalaih). 


1543, k. 4, p. 784c). - They make 10 by dividing drsti into five (Kosa, V, p. 9). They make 98 by counting the 36 
anuSayas in kamadhatu, 31 in ripadhatu and 31 in aripyadhatu (Prakaranapada, k. 3, p. 637c; Jianaprasthana, T 1543, k. 
4, p. 784c; Kosha, V, p. 9). 

646 For these 108 kAlesas, see Przyluski, Asoka, p. 323. 

647 Example of a story often used in Madhyamaka treatises. 

Pitriputrasamagamasitra, cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 252: Tatra maharaja mdyopamdanindriyani svapnopama visayah .... 
vighatasya klamathasya bhagi syat. 

Bhavasamkrantisitra cited in Madh. avatara, p. 127 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1910, p. 319): "Similarly, O great king, a sleeping 
man dreams that he possesses a beautiful woman, and awakened from his sleep, he thinks of her with regret. What do you 
think, O great king? Is he a wise man who, having dreamed that he possessed the beautiful woman, thinks about her with 
regret after he has woken up from his sleep?" - "No, O Bhagavat. And why? Because, O Bhagavat, in the dream, the 
beautiful woman does not exist, is not experienced, still less so, the possession of the woman. Nevertheless, this man will 
be tired out and exhausted." Cf. the Chinese versions in Bhavasamkranti, ed. N.A. Sastri, p. 10-11. 

The Vijianava-ins also explain how, in the absence of any object, there can be accomplishment of function (krtyakriya), 
as in a dream: cf. Vimsika, p. 4: Svapnopaghdtavat krtyakriya siddheti veditavyam .... sukravisargalaksanah 
svapnopaghatah. " The accomplishment of function is maintained [in the absence of any real object] such as discharge in 
the course of a dream: thus, in a dream and without any sexual coupling, there is discharge characterized by emission of 


semen." 
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Sdastra: By the power of dhyana and mental discipline (cittaniyama), by the power of pure wisdom 
(visuddhaprajna) and skillful means (updya), these bodhisattvas produce (abhinirharanti) all kinds of 


samadhis. 


What is samadhi? It is the fixing on one point of a good mind (kusalacittaikagrata), the immobility of the 


mind (cittacalata). 


There are three kinds of samadhis: i) samadhi with vitarka (investigation) and vicara (analysis); ii) samadhi 


without vitarka but with vicdra; iii) samadhi with neither vitarka nor vicara.048 


There are four other kinds of samadhi: 7) samadhi connected with the world of desire (kamadhatvavacara); 
ii) samadhi connected with the world of form (ripadhdtvacara), iii) samadhi connected with the formless 


world (ariipyadhatvacara); iv) samadhi not connected with anything. 


Here it is a question of the bodhisattva samadhis that have already been mentioned. They are not as 
complete (paripiirna) as those of the Buddhas. The bodhisattvas produce them (abhinirharanti) by the 


practice and cultivation of effort (prayatna). 


Question. - Why do the bodhisattvas produce (abhinirharanti) and play with (vikridanti) these [110c] 


hundred thousand samadhis? 


Answer. - Beings are innumerable (apramdna) and the functioning of their minds (cittapravrtti) differs: 
some have sharp (tiksna) faculties , others have weak (mrdu) faculties; the fetters (samyojana) are heavy 
among some, light among others. Therefore the bodhisattvas use the hundred thousand kinds of samadhis 
to cut through the disturbances of the passions [among beings]. Thus, those who wish to enrich the poor 
(daridra) must first gather all sorts of wealth (vasu) and provisions (sambhara) to be able then to go and 
help the poor; those who wish to cure sick people (vyadhita) must first prepare all kinds of drugs 
(bhasajya) to be able then to cure the sick. In the same way, the bodhisattvas who wish to save beings use 


hundreds of thousands of samadhis. 


Question. - Why are they not content with just producing (abhinirhara) these samadhis, but they also play 
(vikridana) with them? 


The bodhisattvas who produce these samadhis amuse themselves by entering into (vravesa) and emerging 
from (vyutthana) them; this mastery (vasita) of the samadhis is called play (vikridana). This play is not 
attachment to desire (trsnabandhana); it is a mastery (vasita). Thus the lion (simha) who appears as a 
fearless sovereign (isvara) among gazelles (mrga) is called mrgarati (the one who plays with the gazelles). 
In the same way, these bodhisattvas who have mastery of these samadhis go in and out of them at will. 
[Other people do not have such mastery over the samadhis]: some enter into them at will but remain there 
and do not emerge easily; others remain there at will but do not enter and emerge freely; others enter and 
remain freely but do not emerge easily; finally, others remain and emerge at will, but do not enter freely. 
Because the bodhisattvas have the threefold power over these samadhis of entering, remaining there and 


emerging at will, the siitra says that they produce a hundred thousand samadhis and play with them. 


648 See references in Ko§a, VIII, p. 183. 
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Sutra: These bodhisattvas were endowed with countless qualities of this type (evamvidhais capramdanair 


gunaih samanvagataih). 


Sastra: As these bodhisattvas surround the Buddha, the person who would like to glorify their qualities 
(guna), were he to do so for countless koftis of kalpas. would be unable to exhaust the subject. This is why 


they are endowed with innumerable qualities. 


THE 22 MAIN BODHISATTVAS°*? 
Sutra: These were the bodhisattvas: 
1. P’o t'o p’o lo or Chan cheou (Bhadrapala) 
2. Lana kie lo or Pai tsi (Ratnakara) 
3. Tao che (Sarthavaha) 


4. Sing té (Subhagupta, according to the Paficavimésati; Guhagupta, according to the 


Satasahasrika) 
5. Na lo ta (Naradatta) 
6. Chouei tien (Varunadatta) 
7. Tchou t'ien (Indradatta) 
8. Ta yi (Uttaramati) 
9. Yi yi (Visesanati) 
10. Tseng yi (Vardhamanamati) 
11. Pou hiu kien (Amoghadarsin) 


12. Chan tsin (Susamprasthita) 


649 These principal bodhisattvas constitute merely a stereotypical list and their number is not fixed at 22, even in the 
versions of the Paficavimsati. Moksala's list has 23 (T 221, k. 1, p. la-b); the Sanskrit text ed. by N. Dutt (p. 5) and 
Dharmaraksa's translation (T 222, k. 1, p. 147a-b) have 24; Hiuan tsang's translation (T 220, k. 401, p. 1c) has 26. The 
Satasasrika, p. 6-7) has even more. On the other hand, the first 16 bodhisattvas on the list, all living in the world, make up 
the homogeneous group of sodasa satpurusah, which appears a number of times in the Greater Vehicle: Wou leang cheou 
king, T 360, K. 1, p. 265c16; Visesacintabrahmapariprccha, T 585, k. 1, p. 1lal4; T 586, k. 1, p. 33b9; T 587, k. 1, p. 
62b12; Saddharmapundarikasitra, p. 3, |. 10. These are the 16 bodhisattvas of the exoteric tradition (Hien kiao), distinct 
from the 16 bodhisattvas of the esoteric tradition (Mi kiao). 
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13. Che cheng (Suvikrantavikramin) 

14. Tch'ang k'in (Nityodyukta) 

15. Pou cho tsing tsin (Aniksiptadhura) 
16. Je tsang (Stryagarbha) 

17. Pou k'iue yi (Anupamacintin) 

18. Kouan che yin (Avalokitesvara) 

19. Wen chou che li or Miao té (Mafijusri) 
20. Tche pao yin (Ratnamudrahasta) 

21. Tch'ang kiu cheou (Nityotksiptahasta) 
22 Mi lo or Ts'eu che (Maitreya) 


They were at the head of countless thousands of kotinayuta of bodhisattva-mahasattvas who were all still 
awaiting succession (ekajatipratibaddha)®>9 and will still accede to Buddhahood (bhityastvena 
kumarabhiita).©5 1 


[111a]  Sastra: All these bodhisattvas accompanying the Buddha were at Rajagrha on the 
Grdhrakitaparvata. 


Question. - These bodhisattvas are very numerous; why does the stitra give the names of only twenty-two? 


Answer. - If it were to cite the countless kotinayuta of bodhisattvas by name, there would be no end to it; 


the person who wants to cite them all would not have enough letters (aksara) at their disposal. 


Moreover, there are two categories among these bodhisattvas: the lay (grhastha) and the monastic 


(pravrajita): 

1) These are the lay bodhisattvas, the first 16 on the list, beginning with Bhadrapala. 
- Bhadrapala, of the vaisya caste, is an old man from Wang ché (Rajagrha).652 

- Ratnakara, a young prince (kumara), lives in Vaisalt. 

- Subhagupta, a merchant's son (sresthiputra), lives in Tchan po (Campa). 

- Sarthavaha, of the vaisya caste, lives in Ché p'o t'i (Sravastt). 


- Naradatta, of the brahmin caste, lives in Mi ti Jo (Mithila). 


650 The Chinese expression pou tch'ou or ‘still awaiting succession' imperfectly renders the Sanskrit ekajatipratibaddha 
(Tibetan, skye ba gcig thogs pa), which means 'separated from Buddhahood by only one rebirth’. 

651 The Chinese expression chao tsouen wei rché ‘who will accede to the noble place’ imperfectly renders the Sanskrit 
bhiyastvena kumaranhita (Tibetan phal cher g€on nur gyur pa) which means 'always prince' [i.e., associated with royal 
power]. This expression will occur again at k. 10, p. 128a16 where it again is translated as bhiivastvena kumarabhitva. 
652 gee Bhadrapalasittra, T 416, k. 1, p. 872a-b. 
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- Varunadatta is an upasaka bodhisattva. 
2) There are the monastic (pravrajita) bodhisattvas, Maitreya, Mafijusri, etc. 


3) The bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, etc., all come from a buddha-field (buddhaksetra) in a foreign region 


(desantara). 


By citing a few lay people (grhasta), the siitra includes all the lay bodhisattvas; it is the same for the 


monastic bodhisattvas and the foreign (desantarin) bodhisattvas. 


Question. - What are the special (visesa) qualities of the bodhisattva Bhadrapala who is at the top of the 
list? - If the greatest ones were to be put first, you would have to cite first of all the bodhisattvas Pien ki 
(Vairocana), Kouan che yin (Avalokitesvara), To ta che (Mahasthamaprapta), etc. If the least were to be 
placed on top, you would have to cite first the bodhisattvas of fleshly body (mamsakayabodhisattva) and 
those who were about to produce the mind of enlightenment (prathamacittottpadikabodhisattva) for the 


first time. 


Answer. - If the bodhisattva Bhadrapala is placed first, it is not because he is the greatest or the least, but 
because he is an old man from Rajagrha, the greatest of the lay bodhisattvas (avadatavasanabodhisattva), 


and because the Buddha went specifically to Rajagrha to preach the Prajfiaparamita. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva Bhadrapala has immense qualities (guna) of every kind and, in the Pan 
tcheou san mei (Pratyutpannasamadhi)®> 3 the Buddha praised his qualities. 


Question. - If the bodhisattva Maitreya can be said to be ‘awaiting succession" (ekajatipratibaddha),©>4 


why are the other bodhisattvas also called 'waiting for succession to Buddhahood'? 


Answer. - Divided up among the [various] buddha-fields (buddhaksetra) of the ten directions, these 


bodhisattvas are all awaiting succession (ekajatipratibaddha). 


653 This is the Bhadrapalastitra known by a Tibetan translation entitled Da Itar hyi sans rgyas mion sum du b€ugs pahi 
tin ne hdzin = Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi, Mdo X, | (Csoma-Feer, p. 250; OKC, no. 281, p. 299) and 
four Chinese translations due respectively to Jianagupta (t 416), Tche tch'an (T 417 and T 418) and an anonymous 
translator (T 419). 

654 Th the Lesser Vehicle, it is claimed that the bodhisattva Maitreya, presently in Tusita heaven, will immediately 
succeed Buddha Sakyamuni in the course of a kalpa when the human lifespan will be 80,000 years (cf. Digha, III, p. 75; 
Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 6, p. 41c; Tchong a han, T 46, k. 13, p. 511a). Maitreya therefore merits the adjective pou tch'ou 
‘awaiting succession’. But how would these innumerable other bodhisattvas also be awaiting succession? 

The objection does not stop the Mahayana scholars who claim that at the same time there can be several Buddhas, 


provided that they are in different trichiliocosms. 
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CHAPTER XIV: EMISSION OF RAYS 


ACT I 


Sutra: Then, having himself arranged the lion-seat, the Bhagavat sat down cross-legged;655 holding his 
body upright and fixing his attention, he entered into the samadhi called King of Samadhis, in which all the 
concentrations are included (Atha khalu bhagavan svayam eva simhasanam prajnapya nyasidat 
paryankam baddhva rjukayam pranidhayabhimukhim smrtim upasthapya samadhirajam nama samadhim 


samdpadyate sma yatra sarvasamadhayo 'ntargatah). 


Sdstra: Question. - The Buddha has a servant (upasthayaka) and numerous bodhisattvas; why does he 


arrange the lion-seat (simhdsana) himself? 


Answer. - This seat was created (nirmita) by the Buddha himself in accordance with the great assembly; 
this is why Ananda [the Buddha's servant] could not arrange it. Besides, it is the Buddha's mind (citta) that 


creates this seat; this is why it is said that he arranges it himself. 


Question. - What is this simhadsana? Did the Buddha create a lion? Is a real lion [111b] present, or did he 
make a lion out of gold, silver, wood or stone? Besides, since the lion is not a nice animal, the Buddha does 


not need it and, since there is no need for it, the lion should not be there. 


Answer. - The lion in question is not a real lion but, since the Buddha is a lion among men (purusasimha), 
the seat where he sits down, whether it be on a bed (Gsana) or on the ground (bhiimi), is called the 'lion’s 
seat'. In the same way, even today the seat where the king is enthroned is called a lion’s seat, the chief who 
commands warriors is called a lion-man (purusasimha) and people call the king of the land purusasimha. 
Just as a lion among animals is strong, fearless and can conquer all (abhibhavati), so the Buddha triumphs 


over all ninety-six heretical systems®> 6 and is called purusasimha. 


Question. - Sitting postures are numerous; why does the Buddha take just the cross-legged posture 
(paryalkabandha)? 


655 The Buddha should be visualized as seated in padmasana, 'a position in which the legs are tightly folded with the 
soles of the feet turned upwards'. This lotus posture had always been utilized by the yogins of India and is still used by 
the sadhus (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 325). Also, as the Buddha is in samadhi, he exhibits the meditation 
mudra in which the two hands are superimposed one on the other in the lap. Buddhist sculptures often show the Buddha 
in this posture. 

Although according to the Mpps the lion-seat should be understood in a symbolic sense as the seat of the lion-man 
(purusasimha), the Buddha is sometimes represented seated on a simhdsana, 'a throne supported by lions'. Among other 
examples, see: a Buddha from Gandhara, in A. von Le Coq, Von, Land u. Leuten in Ost-Turkestan, Leipzig, 1928, pl. 44; 
bodhisattva-buddha at Mathura in Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 670, fig. 550; Vogel, Sculpture de Mathura, pl. 
XXVIa. As Le Coq notes, 0.c. p. 166-167, the lion-seat is still used among the Muslim Persians. For further details, see J. 
Auboyer, Un aspect de la souveraineté dans I'Inde d'apres l‘iconographie des trénes, RAA, XI, 1937, p. 88-101. 

656 Made up of the systems of the six heretical teachers plus the fifteen schools founded by each of them. Bukkyo 
daijiten, p. 296a-b. 
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Answer. - /) Among sitting postures, the cross-legged position is the calmest (Asema) and the least tiring; 
this is the posture of those in dhyana for, by holding the hands and feet in this way, the mind does not 


wander. 


2) Furthermore, among the four bodily positions (kayeryapatha), it is the most calming (ksema): it is the 
posture of ecstasy, the usual position for finding the Path (margalabha). When king Mara sees it, he is sad 
and frightened. Sitting in this way is customary for the monastic (pravrajita): he actually sits cross-legged 
under a tree in the forest; the crowds who see him feel joyful and know that this monastic will certainly 


attain the path. Some stanzas say: 
When one sits cross-legged 
The body is at peace, one enters into samadhi. 
Powerful people regard you with respect 
Like the sun that lights up the continent. 
Slothfulness and mental disturbances are driven away, 
The body is light and does not know fatigue. 
The intellect also is alert; 
This peaceful posture is like the coiling up of a snake. 
If merely a painting of crossed legs 
Causes king Mara to feel sad and afraid, 
How much more so if it is a person entered onto the Path 
Sitting peacefully and motionlessly. 
This is why one sits with crossed legs. 


3) Furthermore, the Buddha told his disciples that they should sit this way.097 There are some heretics 
who search for the path by always standing on one foot, or by always remaining standing, or by placing 
their feet on their shoulders; such tortures plunge the mind into a sea of bewilderment; these postures are 
not calming.658 This is why the Buddha recommends that his disciples sit with crossed legs holding the 
body upright (7jukayam pranidhaya). 


Why? When one keeps the body straight, it is easy to control the mind; in those whose body is straight, the 
mind is not idle. With right mind, the ascetic fixes his attention (abhimukhim smrtim upasthapayati); when 
the mind wanders, he seizes it and brings it back. In order to enter into samadhi, he keeps his mind free of 


any distraction. It is by fixing his attention thus that [the Buddha] entered into the Samadhirajasamadhi. 


657 For example, in the Satipatthanasutta (Majjhima, I, p. 56): Kathan ca bhikkhave bhikkhu kaye kayanupassi viharati 
... parimukham satim upatthapetva. 


658 These postures have been condemned by the Buddha in Digha, I, p. 167. 
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What is the Samadhirajasamadhi? This samadhi is foremost among all the samadhis; [111c] it takes 
innumerable samadhis at will as object (Glambate). Just as the king (rajan) is foremost of all men, just as 
the cakravartin king is foremost among kings, just as the Buddha is foremost among all the beings of earth 


and heaven, so this samadhi is foremost of all samadhis. 


Question. - By virtue of the power of the Buddha, all the samadhis [practiced by him] are necessarily 


foremost. Why do you call only the Samadhiraja foremost? 


Answer. - Although all the samadhis practiced by the Buddha are necessarily foremost by virtue of his 
miraculous power (rddhibala), nevertheless there are differences (visesa) among them; they do not all have 


the same value. 


Question. - In what absorption (samapatti) is the Samadhirajasamadhi contained (samgrhita), and what is 


its nature (laksana)? 


Abswer. - a) Some claim that the Samadhirajasamadhi has mastery (vasita, aisvarya) as its nature, that it is 
contained in the five good elements (paficakusalaskandha)®59 and that it resides in the fourth dhyana 
(caturtha dhyana). Why? 


It is in the fourth dhyana that all the Buddhas, travelling on the path of seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanamarga), attain the fruit of A na han (anagamin), and that they attain Buddhahood in eighteen 
mind-moments.°©9 It is in the fourth dhyana that the Buddhas abandon life and it is in the fourth dhyana 
that they enter into nirvana-without-residue (nirupadhigesanirvana).6®! The eight stages 
(bhavasthana),9©2 the [eight] vimoksas and the [eight] abhibhvayatanas©63 are contained in the fourth 


659 The five pure skandhas are sila, samadhi, prajnd, vimukti and vimuktijnanadarsana (Digha, I, p. 279; Samyutta, I, 
p. 99-100; Kosa, I, p. 48). 

660 The Buddha attained bodhi in dependence on the fourth dhyana: this detail is noted by all the stories of the 
enlightenment; see, among other sources, Majjhima, I, p. 247; Mahavastu, II, p. 283, |. 12; Lalitavistara, p. 344, 1. 3. - The 
P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 153, p. 780a-b; KosSa, II, p. 206, VI, p. 177, explain how the Bodhisattva comes to bodhi in one 
session (ekasanatah) in dependence on the fourth dhyana. This session consists of 34 mind-moments: 

i) The sixteen moments of the path of seeing (darsanamarga) or understanding of the truths (abhisamaya) make of the 
future Buddha an anagamin detached from all existence except for the bhavagra. These sixteen moments have been 
discussed above. 

ii) The eighteen moments (nine prahdnas or 'abandonments', nine vimuktis or 'deliverances') of the path of meditation 
(bhadvanamarga) or repeated study (abhydsa) of the truths destroy the passions (A/esa) relating to bhavagra in the future 
Buddha and assure him the quality of samyaksambuddha. 

661 This detail is noted in the stories of the Parinirvana: Catutthajjhanam samapajji; catutthajjhana vutthahitba 
samanantara Bhagava parinibbayi: Digha, II, p. 156; Samyutta, I, p. 158; Chinese translations of the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra: T 1, k. 4, p. 26c; T 6, k. 2, p. 188c; T 7, k. 2, p. 205a. 

662 There are three stages for each of the first three dhyanas, and eight stages for the fourth dhyana: anabhraka, 
punyaprasava, brhatphala and the five suddhavasikas - in all, seven places for rtipadhatu. This is the opinion of the 
Bahirdesakas or Pascatyas, "Westerners", i.c., Sarvastivadins from Gandhara. See Kosa, II, p. 2-3 as a note, where other 


opinions are mentioned. 
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dhyana. The krtsnayatanas are abundant in the fourth dhyana. The fourth dhyana is free of disturbances 
(Gninjya); it is not an obstacle (@vrnoti) to the dharmas of absorption. [On the contrary], in the desire realm 
(kamadhatu), desire (kama) counteracts the mind of absorption (samdpatticitta); in the first dhyana, 
investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicara) stir up the mind; in the second dhyana, it is great joy (priti) 
that moves it; in the third dhyana, it is great pleasure (sukha) that moves it. But in the fourth dhyana, there 


is no disturbance.64 


Moreover, the first dhyana is burned up by fire (tejas), the second is flooded by water (Gpas), the third is 
blown away by wind (vayu), but the fourth is free of these three torments (badhana);6®5 there is no 
inbreath or outbreath (dsvasa, prasvasa);©66 it is pure in its equanimity and its memory 
(upeksasmrtiparisuddha)®67 This is why the Samadhirajasamadhi should be in the fourth dhyana in the 


same way that a precious object has its place in a treasury. 


b) Others say: Who can know the nature (/aksana) of a samadhi of the Buddha? All the dharmas of the 
Buddha have a unique nature (ekalaksana), without mark (animitta), immense (aprameya), incalculable 
(asamkhyeya), inconceivable (acintya). If the other samadhis [of the Buddha] are immense, incalculable 
and inconceivable, what then could be said of the Samadhirajasamadhi? The Buddha is the only one who 
knows it. If the basis of his miraculous power (rddhipada) and his morality (sila) is inconceivable, what 


then could be said of the Samadhirajasamadhi? 


Moreover, all the samadhis are collected (antargata) in the Samadhirajasamadhi; this is why it is called 
‘king of samadhis'. In the same way, all the rivers and all the streams of Jambudvipa empty into the great 


ocean and all the people depend on their king. 


Question. - The Buddha is omniscient (sarvajia) and knows everything. [112a] Why does he enter into the 


Samadhirajasamadhi and what will he know subsequently (prstham)? 


Answer. - 1) He wishes to show that his wisdom (prajfia) is the result of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamutpanna) and astound the six heretic teachers who claim: "Wisdom is always present in 
us; we always know."668 This is why it is said that the Buddha knows because he has entered into the 


Samadhirajasamadhi and, if he did not enter it, he would not know. 


663 The relationships between the dhydnas on the one hand and the vimoksas and abhibhvayatanas on the other hand are 
very complicated: see Ko$a, VIII, p. 204 seq. 

664 See Majjhima, I, p. 454; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 50, p. 743b; Koga, IV, p. 107; VII, p. 161; Kosgavyakhya, p. 677: 
prathamam dhyanam vitarkavicarabhyam  kampyate, dvitiyam prityd, trtivam sukhena; naivam ebhis caturtham 
kampyate. 

665 Koga, III, p. 215 

666 In kamadhatu and the first three dhyanas, there is inbreath and outbreath (@ndpdana) (Kosa, VI, p. 153), but in the 
fourth dhyana, these two breaths along with the other six apaksala are eliminated (Kosa, VIII, p. 161). 

667 Upeksaparisuddhi is one of the four members of the fourth dhyana (Kosa, VIII, p. 148). 

668 See, for example, the pretentions to omniscience of Pirana Kassapa, in Anguttara, IV, p. 428: Purano Kassapo 
sabbanni sabbadassavi .... ianadassanam paccupattitan ti. - We have already seen the conceited attitude of Saccaka 


Niganthiputta. 
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Question. - If that were so, the power of the Buddha would be very reduced! 


Answer. - No, because he never has any trouble entering into Samadhirajasamadhi, and it takes him but a 
moment to do so. It is not the same for the Sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the lesser bodhisattvas©6? 


who try in every way (updya) to enter samadhi. 


2) Moreover, when he has entered Samadhirajasamadhi, the Buddha, with his six super-knowledges 


(abhijnda), penetrates the ten directions without obstacle or limit. 


3) Moreover, when he has entered Samadhirajasamadhi, he manifests his great miraculous power 
(rddhibala) by means of all kinds of metamorphoses (nirmana). If he manifested his great miraculous 
power without entering into Samadhirajasamadhi, some people might think that the Buddha was using the 
powers of magic (mayabala) or of spells (mantrabala), or that he is a very powerful naga, or that he is a 
god and not a human. Why? When a single body emits countless bodies and when all sorts of rays (rasmi) 
are created (nirmita), we might [easily] think that this is not the doing of a human. It is to prevent such an 


error that the Buddha enters into Samadhirajasamadhi. 


4) Moreover, if the Buddha entered some samadhi other [than the Samadhiraja], the devas, sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas would be able to probe it: they would say that the miraculous power of the Buddha is 
great but nevertheless knowable, and their veneration (gurukara) would be small. It is because the Buddha 
enters into Samadhirajasamadhi that no arya nor even a tenth-bhimi (dasabhimi) bodhisattva is capable of 
sounding it out. [Actually, when the Buddha is deep in this Samadhiraja], no one knows what the support 
(asraya) or what the object (Glambana) of the Buddha's mind is. This is why the Buddha enters into the 


Samadhirajasamadhi. 


5) Moreover, there are occasions (samaya) when the Buddha emits great rays (rasmi) and manifests his 
great miraculous power (rddhibala): when he attains bodhi, when he turns the wheel of Dharma 
(dharmacakra), when a great assembly of devas and 4ryas gathers, when he astounds the heretics 
(tirthika).670 He emits great rays on all these occasions. Indeed, it is in order to manifest his superiority 
(visesa) that he emits great rays, so that all the beings of the ten directions, human and divine, so that all 
the arhats, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas might know him by sight. This is why he enters into the 


Samadhirajasamadhi. 


6) Finally, rays (rasmi) and miraculous power (rddhibala) may be lesser (avara), medium (madhya) or 
superior (agra): i) spells (mantra) and magic (maya) can produce luminous effects (rasminirmdana) that 


are lesser; ii) devas, nagas and asuras, by virtue of retribution (vipaka) for their actions, have rays and 


669 [.¢., the bodhisattvas before their entry into the bhiimis. 

670 The Lalitavistara never fails to mention the lights rays emitted by the Bodhisattva-Buddha on the great occasions: 
when he leaves Tusita heaven (p. 51), when he is born (p. 80), when he goes to the bodhimanda (p. 278-279), when he 
gets ready to teach the Dharma at Benares (p. 420). - Corresponding passages in Foucaux' translation, p. 51, 80, 240, 341. 
- The Pali scriptures are much more restrained on this subject. 

As for the blazing of the Buddha "When a great assembly of devas or aryas gathers and when he astounds the heretics", it 
is represented frequently on the bas-reliefs, even when the texts find it unnecessary to mention it: see Foucher, Art Gréco- 
bouddhique, I, fig. 246 (Indra's visit); fig. 261 (dispute with the naked heretics). 
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miraculous power that are medium; iii) the one who has entered into samadhi by actual qualities (guna) and 
mental power (cittabala), is able to emit great rays and manifest great miraculous power that are superior. 


This is why the Buddha enters into the Samadhirajasamadhi. 


Question. - All the samadhis have their own nature (svalaksana); how can they all be included in this 


[Samadhirajasamadhi]? 


Answer. - 1) When one obtains the Samadhirajasamadhi, one obtains all the samadhis [by that very fact]. 
[112b] This is why 'they enter into it' (tarantargata). By the power of the Samadhiraja, all the samadhis 
become immense (aprameya), incalculable (asamkhyeya) and inconceivable (acintya). This is why it is 


said that they are contained in it. 


2) Furthermore, by entering into the Samadhirajasamadhi, one enters into all the other samadhis if one 


wishes. 


3) Furthermore, when one has entered into the Samadhirajasamadhi, one can contemplate the nature of all 


the samadhis in the way one contemplates everything below from the top of a mountain. 


4) Finally, when the Buddha is in Samadhirajasamadhi, he is able to contemplate all the universes 
(lokadhatu) of the ten directions and also all beings (sattva). This is why he enters into the 


Samadhirajasamadhi. 


ok kK kkk 


Sutra: Then, having tranquilly come out of this samadhi and having contemplated the entire universe with 
his divine eye, the Bhagavat smiled with his whole body (Atha khalu bhagavan smrtiman samprajanams 


tasmat samadher vyutthaya divyena caksusa sarvalokadhatum vyavalokya arvakayat smitam akarot) 


Sdastra: Question. - Having entered into the Samadhirajasamadhi, why does the Buddha leave it 


immediately and contemplate the universe? 


Answer. - The Buddha enters Samadhirajasamadhi; he opens and examines the precious basket 
(ratnapitaka) of all the buddhadharmas. In this samadhi, he contemplates and says to himself: "The basket 
of my Dharma (dharmapitaka) is immense (aprameya), incalculable (asamkhyeya) and inconceivable 
(acintya)." Immediately afterwards, he comes out of samadhi and contemplates beings (sattva) with his 
divine eye (divyacaksus). He knows the misery of beings, he knows that the basket of the Dharma which 
comes from causes and conditions (hetuprayayasamutpanna) can also be attained by all beings but that the 
latter, plunged in the shadows of error (mohandhakara), do not ask for it and do not seek it. This is why he 


smiles with his whole body (sarvakayat smitam karoti). 
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Question. - The Buddha possesses the buddha-eye (buddhacaksus). the wisdom-eye (prajnacaksus) and the 
Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus);7 | they are better than the divine eye (divyacaksus). Why does he use the 


divine eye to contemplate the universe? 


Answer. - Because the visual range of the fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) is not great enough. The wisdom-eye 
(prajnacaksus) knows the true nature (satyalaksana) of the dharmas; the Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus) sees 
a given person and discovers by what skillful means (upadya) and by what teaching (dharma) that person 
will fnd the Path; the buddha-eye (buddhacaksus) is the direct insight (pratyaksadvagama) into all dharmas. 
Here it is the divine eye that considers the universe (lokadhatu) and beings (sattva) without encountering 
any obstacles (andvaranam). It is not the same for the other eyes. The wisdom-eye, the Dharma-eye and 
the buddha-eye, although superior [to the divine eye] are not meant to see beings. If one wishes to see 
beings, there are only two eyes one can use, the fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) and the divine eye 
(divyacaksus) but since the fleshly eye's range is insufficient and encounters obstacles, the Buddha uses the 


divine eye. 
Question. - But the divine eye occurs in the Buddhas; why is it called divine eye [and not buddha-eye]? 


Answer. - /) Because it often occurs among the gods (deva). The range of the divine eye is not obstructed 
by mountains (parvata), walls (kudya) or forests (vana). The zealous person (viryavat), disciplined 
(silavat) and concentrated (dhydyin), obtains it by the power of practice (abhisamskarabala); it is not an 


inborn gift (upapattija). This is why it is called divyacakasus. 


2) Furthermore, people are very respectful towards the gods and take them as teachers; and as the Buddha 


is in harmony with human conceptions, he calls this eye divyacaksus. 


3) Finally, there are three types of gods (deva): gods by metaphor (sammatideva), gods by birth 
(upapattideva), and pure gods (visuddhideva). The sammatideva are [112 c] kings (rajan) and princes 
(kumara). The upapattideva are gods like Che (Indra), Fan (Brahma), etc. The visuddhideva are the 
Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and arhats. The Buddha is the most venerable of the visuddhidevas; this is why 


it is not wrong to speak of the divyacaksus [concerning him here]. 


[The sutra says]: "With his divine eye he contemplates the entire universe." All the beings of this universe 


always seek happiness (sukha); their minds become attached (abhinivisate) to the 4tman, but in reality there 


671 Here the Mpps attributes five caksus or visual powers to the Buddha. It will refer to them again later at k. 33, p. 305. 
These are: /) the fleshly eye (mamsacaksus), 2) the divine eye (divyacaksus), 3) the wisdom-eye (prajfidcaksus), 4) the 
Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus) and the buddha-eye (buddhacaksus). The same list occurs in Mahavastu, I, p. 158, and 
Dharmasamgraha, chap. LXVI. Lalitavistara, p. 3, 1. 5; p. 413, 1. 2, describes the Buddha as parficacaksuhsamanvagata. 
These caksus were already mentioned in the canonical scriptures, either separately (see Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. cakkhu) 
or as a group. A list of the first three eyes is in Itivuttaka, p. 52, Kathavatthu, p. 251; a full list of the five eyes in 
Cullaniddesa, p. 235 and Atthasalini, p. 306, but the fourth is designated by the expression sdnatacakkhu instead of 
dhammacakkhu. 

The five eyes are also enumerated in a Sogdian text from the Pelliot mission, ed. by E. Benveniste in TSP, no. 10, p. 126- 
127. 
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is no atman. Beings always are afraid of suffering (duhkha) but they always suffer: they are like blind 
people (andha) who lose their way and fall into the ditch while seeking the right path. 


After all these considerations, the Buddha "smiles with his whole body". 


Question. - One smiles with one's mouth (mukha) and sometimes with the eyes (aksi). Why does the sitra 


say that the Buddha smiles with his whole body (sarvakayat)? 


Answer. - The Buddha who has obtained mastery (aisvarya, vasita) over the universe can make his whole 
body like the mouth or the eyes. Besides, we call 'smiling' the dilatation of all the pores of the skin 


(sarvaromakupavivartana): when we smile with pleasure, all the pores dilate. 
Question. - Why does the Buddha who is always so serious (guru) smile like this? 


Answer. - When the great earth (mahaprthivi) trembles (kampate), it is not without a reason or for a trivial 
reason; it is the same for the Buddha: he does not smile without rhyme or reason. He smiles with his whole 


body for a grave reason. What is this grave reason? 


1) The Buddha is about to preach the Prajiaparamita and innumerable beings (asamkhyeyasattva) will 


continue the Buddha's lineage (buddhagotra): that is the grave reason. 


2) Furthemore, the Buddha said: "From lifetime to lifetime, I was once a tiny insect (Aymi), a wretched 
thing, but little by little I accumulated the roots of good (kusalamiila) and I finally attained great wisdom 
(mahaprajna). Today Iam a Buddha: my miraculous power (rddhibala) is immense (apramdana). All these 
beings could themselves do as I have done. Why are their efforts in vain and why do they fall into the 


lower destinies?" That is why the Buddha smiles. 


3) Furthermore, small cause (hetu), large effects (phala); small condition (pratyaya), great results (vipaka)! 
If those who seek Buddhahood have only to pronounce a single stanza (gatha) and burn only a single pinch 
of incence (gandha) to be assured of becoming Buddha, what will not be the success of those who, from 
having heard (sruta) that dharmas are neither born (anutpanna) nor destroyed (aniruddha), will perform 
the actions that lead [to Buddhahood]? That is why the Buddha smiles. 


4) Furthermore, the Prajfiaparamita is essentially pure (visuddha): like space (akasa), it can be neither 
given nor received. The Buddha, who wants to convert all beings, resorts to various skillful means (updaya), 
such as rays (rasmi) and miraculous qualities (rddhiprabhdva), in order to soften their minds and cause 


them to have faith in the Prajiaparamita. That is why he smiles and emits rays. 


Finally, a smile has all kinds of causes (hetupratyaya): one smiles out of joy (mudita) or anger (dvesa) or 
timidity; one smiles at the sight of strange or ridiculous things; one smiles in the face of strange customs or 
extraordinary [113a] difficulties. Here it is a matter of an absolutely extraordinary difficulty. Dharmas are 
non-arisen (anutpanna), non-ceasing (aniruddha), absolutely empty (siuinya), unpronounceable (anaksara), 
unnameable (andmaka), unspeakable (anabhilapya), inexpressible (anirvdcya); however, they must be 
given a name (naman) and letters (aksara) must be applied to them when one speaks of them to others in 
order to lead them to deliverance (vimoksa): this is an enormous difficulty. Let us suppose that there is a 
fireplace one hundred yojanas in length and that a man carrying dry grass (suskatrna) enters this fireplace 


and crosses it without burning a single blade; that would be an exploit. In the same way, it is very difficult 
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for the Buddha to take these dried grasses that are the 80,000 sayings of the Dharma 
(dharmanamasamketa)®12 and to enter with them into the true nature of the dharmas 
(dharmasatyalaksana) without letting them be burned by the fire of attachment (sarigatejas) and to pass 
through this fire safely without stopping. That is why the Buddha smiles and it is a result of these 
difficulties of every kind that the Buddha smiles with his whole body. 


wok kok kok 


Sutra: Wheels with a thousand spokes [imprinted on] the soles of his feet shoot out six hundred 


prabhedakoti of rays (Tasyadhastat padatalayoh sahasrarabhyam satrasmiprabhedakotisatani nisceruh) 
Sdastra: Question. - Why does he first emit light from his body? 


Answer. - We have already answered this question by talking about the causes for the smile, but we will 


repeat it here. 


1) By seeing the immense body of the Buddha emit great rays, some people are filled with pure faith 


(sraddhavisuddhi) and great veneration (satkara): they know that he is not an ordinary man. 


2) Moreover, the Buddha wishes to manifest his wisdom. By means of the miracle of his rays, he first emits 
a bodily light and beings know that if his bodily light appears, the rays of his wisdom (prajfdrasmi) will 


[soon] be emitted. 


3) Finally, all beings are attached (sakta) to sensory pleasure (kamasukha) and the first of the five sensory 
objects is form (riipa). Seeing the marvelous light of the Buddha, their mind becomes attached to it; they 
renounce their earlier pleasures; their mind becomes detached little by little from sensory objects and then 


wisdom can be preached to them. 


Question. - Yet others, gods or men, are able to emit rays; how are they different from the Buddha who 


emits rays? 


Answer. - The rays that gods and men are able to emit are limited. The sun and the moon 
(suryacandramas) illuminate only the four continents (caturdvipaka); but the rays emitted by the Buddha 
fill a trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and, leaving this trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, they extend as far 
as the nadir (adhastad dis). The rays emitted by men make only men rejoice, but the rays emitted by the 
Buddha make all beings hear the Dharma and find salvation. That is the difference. 


Question. - The head is the noblest part of the body; why does the Buddha first emit rays from the soles of 
his feet (padatala)? 


Answer. - The body owes its stability (pratisthana) to the feet. Moreover, if the head is noble in the body, 
the feet are lowly and, since the Buddha does not esteem his own rays and does not consider them very 
precious, he emits them from the lowly place. Finally, the nagas, mahoragas and asuras emit rays from their 


mouths and poison whatever is in front of them. If the Buddha emitted his rays from his mouth, beings 


672 This is a matter of the 80,000 or 84,000 dharmaskandhas. 
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would be frightened and fear to be exposed to them. This is why the Buddha emits rays from the soles of 
his feet. 


Question. - The six hundred prabhedakoti of rays that escape from the soles of his feet up to and including 
those that come from his cranial protuberance [113b] (usnisa) can be counted. If they cannot fill the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, how could they then fill the ten directions? 


Answer. - The rays from the body [of the Buddha] are a source of light (G@lokamila) and the secondary 
currents coming from this source are innumerable (apramana) and incalculable (asamkhyeya). Just as the 
K’ie lo k'ien lo insect (?), the body of which is minuscule (paramanu), grows in contact with the wind to 
the point of being able to devour everything, so the Buddha's rays, on contact with beings to be converted 


(vineyasattva), grow to be infinite. 


wok kK kkk 


Sutra: In the same way, beams of six hundred prabhedakoti of rays are emitted (nisceruh) from the ten toes 
of his feet (padanguli), from his two ankles (gul/pha), from his two thighs (jarigha), from his two knees 
(janumandala) from his two hips (kati), from his spine (prstha), from his belly (udara), from his sides, 
from his navel (nabhi), from the 'srivatsa' mark on his chest (hridayasrivatsa), from his shoulders 
(amsa)®73 , from his arms (bahu), from his hands (hasta), from his ten fingers (anguli), from his neck 
(griva), from his mouth (mukha), from his forty teeth (danta), from his two nostrils (ghrana), from his two 


eyes (caksus), from his two ears (srotra), from his urnd and from his usnisa.074 


Sdstra. - If the rays that shoot out from the soles of his feet can illuminate the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and the universes of the ten directions, why do the other parts of his body 


also shoot out six hundred prabhedakoti of rays? 


Answer. - I have said above that the rays from the soles of his feet light up the direction of the nadir 
(adhastad dis), but do not fill the other directions; this is why the Buddha also emits rays from [the other] 
parts of his body. Some say that the feet, the support (pratisthana) of the entire body, are the most 
important and, for this reason, the Buddha emits six hundred prabhedakoti of rays from the soles of his 
feet. By so doing, he shows beings that, of his thirty-two marks (dvatrimsallaksana), the foremost consists 
of having his feet well-planted (supratisthitapddatala), but that the other parts of his body have also a 


miraculous power (rddhibala). 


Question. - On which samadhi, on which abhijfia and on which dhyana does the Buddha depend (4srita) to 


emit his rays? 


673 See, for example, the statue found near Kabul which is in the Calcutta museum showing the Buddha surrounded by 
flames coming from his shoulders (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, II, fig. 463, p. 331 and 369, note). 
674 cf PaficavimSati, p. 6, and Satasahasrika, p. 7-8. 
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Answer. - Among all the samadhis, he depends on the Samadhirajasamadhi; among the six abhijnds, he 
depends on the abhijnda of miraculous power (rddhyabhijna); among the four dhydnas, he depends on the 


fourth dhyana. The fire of the fourth dhyana surpasses ordinary fire, and all who enter into it emit rays. 


Moreover, when he was born, when he attained bodhi and when he set in motion the wheel of Dharma 
(dharmacakra), the Buddha emitted immense rays that filled the ten directions. Why then would he not 


emit rays when he preaches the Mahaprajnaparamita? 


The jewels of a cakravartin king usually have a brilliance that illuminates the king and his army on all four 
sides to a distance of one yojana.97>It is the same for the Buddha: if he did not enter into samadhi, he 
would emit only his usual light (prakrtiprabha).676 What is that? It is the light of the Three Jewels: the 
Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha. 


ok kk kk 


Sutra: From these rays (rasmi) came a great light (avabhasa) that illuminated (parisphotati) the 
trisahasamahasashralokadhatu. From the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, it went to illuminate universes in 
the east (purvasyam disi) as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (ganganudivalukopama lokadhdatavah). 
And it was the same in the south (daksinasyam disi), in the west (pascimayam disi) and in the north 
(uttarasyam disi), in the four intermediate directions (vidiksu), at the zenith (uparisthad disi) and at the 


nadir (adhastad disi).677 And all the beings touched by this light were settled into supreme perfect 


679 Cf. Milinda, p. 118: cakkavattimani samanta yojanam obhaseti. 

676 Below, k. 8, p. 114c, the Buddha will exhibit this usual light (prakrtiprabhda) which is one arm-span in width and 
surpasses the light of a thousand suns. This will be Act HI. 

677 Here it may be useful to give the Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and Chinese vocabularies for the ten directions. See the 
following sources: PaficavimSati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 6; Chinese translations: T 221, p. 1b12-13; T 222, p. 147b25-26; T 223, 
p. 217b21; Satasasrika, p. 9; Sukhavativytha st. 12; Saddharmapundartka, p. 243; Mahavyutpatti, no. 8326-8337; 
Samyutta, III, p. 124. 

There are ten directions (dis, disd, phyogs, fang) subdivided in the following way: 

a) The four directions proper: 

East (pirva, purimd or puratthimd, sar, tong), 

South (daksina, dakkhina, lho, nan). 

West (pascima, pacchima, nub, si). 

North (uttard, uttara, byan, pei). 

b) The four intermediate directions: vidis, vidisad or anudisd, phyogs-htsham, wei (120 and 8) or yu (170 and 9): 
North-east (uttarapurva, uttaraparima, byan-sar, tong-pei). 

South-west (pirvadaksind, purimadakkhind, sar-lho, rong-nan). 

South-east (daksinapascimd, dakkhinapacchima, lho-nub, si-nan). 

North-west (pascimottara, pacchimuttara, nub-byan, si-pei) 

c) The two directions above and below (in Pali, patidisd in Digha, III, p. 176): nadir (adhah, adhastat or heshIthimd, adho 
or hetthima, hog, hia). 


Zenith (airdhvam, uparis tat or uparistha, uddham or uparima, sten, chang). 
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enlightenment (ve ca sattvas tena mahata rasmyavabhasena sphuta avabhasitas te sarve nivata abhivan 


anuttarayam samyaksambodhau). 


[113 c] Question. - The nature of fire (tejas) is flame which rises upward (ardhvajvala), that of water 
(Gpas) is moisture which tends to go downward (adhahsnigdhata), that of wind (vayu) is sinuous 
movement (tiryaggamana). Therefore the vapor ignited by the rays [of the Buddha] will necessarily go 
upwards. Why does the siitra say that that it illuminates everywhere (parisphotati) the 


trisahasramahasasralokadhatu and the universes of the ten directions? 


Answer. - The rays are twofold: vapor of fire and vapor of water; such are the vapor of fire of the sun-stone 


(suryakanta) and the vapor of water of the moon-stone (candrakanta).678 


Although the nature of fire (tejolaksana) is to blaze upward, the fire in the human body rises, descends and 
penetrates everywhere. It is the same for the solar fire and it is in this way that the waters of the earth dry 


up in the summer months. Thus we know that fire does not always rise upward. 


Furthermore, by the power of the Buddha, these rays penetrate the ten directions like an arrow (isu) shot by 


a bow (dhanus) goes straight to the target. 
Question. - Why do these rays first light up the east and only after that the south, the west and the north? 


Answer. - Since the sun rises in the east, the east is first; the Buddha, who is in harmony with people's 
ideas (sattvacittanuvartanat), lights up the east first. Furthermore, we will always come up with the same 
difficulty: if he first illuminated the south, we would wonder why he did not first illuminate the east, the 
west and the north; if he illuminated first the west or the north, the difficulty would be the same. 


Question. - When do the rays disappear? 


Answer. - The Buddha uses his miraculous power (rddhibala); as long as he maintains it, the rays persist; 
when he lets it go, the rays disappear. The Buddha's rays are like a lamp (dipa) and his miraculous power is 
like the oil (meda); as long as the Buddha does not abandon his miraculous power, the rays do not 


disappear. 


ok kk dokok 


Sutra: The rays shoot out across the region of the east and its universes as numerous as the sands of the 


Ganges and the same for the ten directions. 


678 Stiryakanta and candrakanta: cf. Milinda, p. 118; Samdhinirmochana, p. 268. - The stryakanta, cold to the touch, 
emits fire when it is exposed to the sun's rays. Cf. Kalidasa in Shakuntala, II 7: samapradhanesu tapodhanesu giidham hi 
.... ‘bhibhavad vamanti. "In ascetics among whom tranquility predominates, a burning energy is hidden; they are like the 
suryakanta, cold to the touch, but which burst into flames when provoked by other fires." 

On the other hand, the candrakanta streams with water when exposed to the moon's rays. Cf. Bhavabhiti in 
Uttaramacarita, VI, p. 12: vikasati hi patangasyodaye pundarikam .... candrakantah "The lotus blossoms at sunrise, but 


the moon-stone streams with water when the star with cold rays appears." (tr. N. Stchoupak, p. 117). 
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Sastra. - What is a trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu or trichiliomegachiliocosm? 
Answer. - The Buddha defined it (vyakaroti) in the Tsa a han (Samyuktagama):679 


"A thousand suns (sirya), a thousand moons (candra), a thousand Jambudvipas, a thousand 
[Avara]godantyas, a thousand Uttarakurus, a thousand Putravidehas, a thousand Sumerus, a thousand 
Caturmaharajikas. a thousand Trayastrimsas, a thousand Yamas, a thousand Tusitas, a thousand 
Nirmanaratis, a thousand Paranirmitavasavartins, a thousand Bramalokas, a thousand Mahabrahmas: all 


that is called sahasracudikalokadhatu (chiliomicrocosm) or cidika for short. 


A group of a thousand universes of the sahasracudika type is called dvisahasramadhyamalokadhatu 


(dichiliomesocosm). 


A group of a thousand universes of the dvisahasramadhyama type is_ called 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu (trichiliomegachiliocosm)." 
Thus we have the sahasralokadhatu (= 1,000), then the dvisahasramadhyama 


( = 1,000 x 1,000 or a million), finally the trisahasramahasahasra ( = 1,000 x 1,000,000 or a billion). 
Therefore a billion suns, moons, etc., up to a billion Mahabrahmas is a trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. 
The creation (vivartana) and the destruction (samvartana) [of the universes within a group] takes place at 


the same time. 


Some say: The period of duration (sthiti) is a kalpa, the period of destruction (samvarta) is a kalpa, the 
period of creation (vivarta) is a kalpa: that is the trisahasramahasasahralokadhatu.©89 The mahakalpa has 


three disappearances: by water (apas), by fire (tejas) and by wind (vayu).681 


[114 a] The small kalpa also has three disappearances: by knife (sastra), by plague (roga) and by famine 
(durbhiksa).682 


The trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu rests on space (akasa). [On top of space, the circle of wind 
(vayumandala)], on top of wind, [the circle] of water (abmandala); on top of the water, [the golden] earth 
(katicanamayi bhimi); on the earth, people. Mount Sumeru has the abodes of two classes of gods, the 


Caturmaharajikas and the Trayastrimsas. The others, the abodes of the Yama gods, etc., are lands formed 


679 The passage that follows is taken from three consecutive sitras of the Samyuktagama: Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 424-426), 
p. 111c-112a. There is no correspondent in the Pali Samyutta. 

The same passage also occurs in various places in the Chinese Agamas: in the Cosmography of the Tch'ang a han (T 1, k. 
18, p. 114b-c) and its three independent versions (T 23, k. 1, p. 177a; T 24, k. 1, p. 310b; T 26, k. 59, p. 799c. 

On the other hand, the Pali Nikayas contain only one text relating to the three chiliocosms: it occurs in Anguttara, V, p. 
59): Yavata Ananda candimasuriya pariharanti disa 'bhanti virocand .... loko ayam vuccat' Ananda tisahassi 
mahasahassilokadhatu. 

It is the Greater Vehicle that has specially developed the chiliocosms; see the references gathered by S. Beal, Catena, p. 
101 seq. See also Kosa, IH, p. 170. 

680 Koga, IIL, p. 181-182. 

681 ibid. p. 184, 215. 

682 ibid., p. 207. 
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of the seven jewels (saptaratnabhumi) and caused by their merits.©83 The wind arises in space and reaches 


the Mahabrahma gods and the levels formed of the seven jewels which all rest on the wind. 


It is the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu that the Buddha's rays illumine and when these rays die out, other 
rays arise which go to light up universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. The same phenomenon is 
produced in the regions of the south, the west and the north, in the intermediate directions and in the 


regions of the zenith and the nadir. 
Question. - Why does not their brilliance disappear the farther out they go out? 


Answer: These rays have as their source (mila) the Buddha's miraculous power (rddhibala), and as long as 
they persist, they will not disappear. Just as in the sea of the nagas (ndagahrada), the water does not dry up 
by the power of the serpents, so these rays illumine the ten directions without disappearing in the course of 


their route by the mental power of the Buddha. 


Question. - In Jambudvipa there are many kinds of great rivers (mahdandadi); there are some that surpass 
even the Ganges. Why do you always use the expression 'as numerous as the sands of the Ganges' 


(gagananadivalukopama)? 
Answer. - /) Because the Ganges is sandier than the other rivers. 


2) Furthermore, the Gangetic region is the birthplace of the Buddha and was the place where he moved 


about. Since his disciples knew it by sight, we use it as comparison. 


3) Furthermore, the Buddha is a native of Jambudvipa. In Jambudvipa, four great rivers come from the 
northern (uttaranta) boundaries and empty into the oceans in the four directions of space 


(caturdisasamudra) 684 


At the northern boundaries, in the Snowy Mountains (Himavat), there is lake A na p’o ta to (Anavatapta); 


in the lake there is a lotus golden in color and made of the seven jewels (swvarnavarnanisaptaratnamayani 


683 ibid., p. 138-141. 

684 The four great rivers of Jambudvipa have already been mentioned. The main sources are: Tch'ang a han T 1, k. 18, p. 
116c; separate versions of the Cosmography of the Dirgha: T 23, k. 1, p. 279a; T 24, k. 1, p. 313a; T 25, k. 1, p. 368a; Sa 
po to sou li yu nai ye king, T 30, p. 812a; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 21, p. 658b-c, and k.34, p. 736b; Sin ti kouan king, T 
159, k. 4, p. 307b; P'l p'o cha, T 1545, k. 5, p.21c-22a; Kosha, II, p. 147; Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 1, p. 869b (tr. Watters, 
Travels, I, P. 32-34). - In his commentaries on the Nikayas, Buddhaghosa describes at length where these rivers take their 
source: lake Anotatta has four mouths: sthamukha, katthimukha, assamukha and usabhamukha, from which the four great 
rivers flow. Two of these rivers, those of the east and the south, go around the lake three times before continuing in their 
course. Buddhaghosa tells us that the Ganges changes its name five times in its course: dvattaganga, kanhaganga, 
akasagangd, bahalaganga and ummaggaganga. All of this information has been gathered by Malalasekera, s.v. Anotatta 
(I, p. 96) and Ganga (I, p. 733). Iconographic study, J. Przyluski, Le symbolisme du pilier de Sarnath, ML, p. 481-498. (I, 
p. 733). 
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padmani), as large as a chariot wheel.©85 [Its master], Anavatapata, king of the nagas (ndgardja), is a great 
bodhisattva of the seventh bhimi.686 


At the four corners of the lake there are four [mouths] from which the water flows out: 7) at the east, the 
Elephant's Mouth (Siang t'eou = hastimukha); ii) at the south, the Ox's Mouth (Nieou t'eou = 
vrisabhamukha); iii) at the west, the Horse's Mouth (Ma t'eou = aSvamukha); iv) at the north, the Lion's 
Mouth (Che tseu t'eou = simhamukha). 


a) In the east, the Elephant's Mouth empties into the Heng (Ganga). Its bed consists of golden sand 


(suvaranavaluka). 

b) In the south, the Ox's Mouth empties into the Sin t’eou (Sindhu). Its bed also consists of golden sand. 
c) In the west, the Horse's Mouth empties into the P’o tch'a (Vaksu). Its bed also consists of golden sand. 
d) In the north, the Lion's Mouth empties into the Sseu t’o (Sita). Its bed also consists of golden sand,687 


These four rivers all come from the mountain in the north. The Ganga comes from the mountain in the 
north and empties into the eastern ocean (purvasamudra). - The Sindhu comes from the mountan in the 
north and empties into the southern ocean (daksinasamudra). - The Vaksu comes from the mountain in the 
north and empties into the western ocean (pascimasamudra). - The Sita comes from the mountain in the 


north and empties into the northern ocean (uttarasamudra). 


The Ganges is the most important of these four rivers; people come there from the four directions of space 
and consider it to be a sacred river, the sins (patti), stains (mala) and faults (papa) of those who bathe 
there are completely removed.88 Since all people venerate and know this river, the sands of the Ganges 


are taken as comparison. 


4) Finally, the other rivers change their name vying with one another, but the Ganges keeps its name from 
generation to generation; this is why the sands of the Ganges are taken for comparison and not the other 


rivers. 


[114 b] Question. - How many grains of sand are there in the Ganges? 


685 According to the Si yu ki, l.c., Anavatapta is located at the center of Jambudvipa, south of the Perfumed Mountain 
(Gandhamddana) and north of the great Snowy Mountain (Himavat). This is evidently a mythical lake which would be 
sought in vain on a map (Watters, I, p. 35); this however did not prevent the kings of Ceylon from trafficking in its waters 
(Mahavamsa, XI, v. 30). 

686 For this nagaraja, see Hobogirin, s.v. Anokudatsu, p. 33; in Si yu ki, he is a bodhisattva of the eighth bhimi. 

687 On the identification of the Sindhu, the Vaksu and the Sita with the Indus, the Oxus and the Tarim, see references of 
L. de La Vallée Poussin in Kosa, III, p. 147, 148 as note. 

688 Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 6. Buddhism condemns this superstition (cf. Therigatha, v. 236-251; tr. Rh. D., 
Sisters, p. 117-119). 
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Answer. - No mathematician is capable of knowing the number;©89 it is known only by the Buddhas and 
dharmakaya bodhisattvas who are able to number the atoms (paramdnu) that arise and cease in the whole 


of Jambudvipa and therefore they can also know the number of grains of sand in the Ganges! 


Thus the Buddha was seated under a tree in a forest near the Jetavana. A brahmin approached him and 
asked: "How many leaves (pattra) are there in this forest?" The Buddha immediately replied: "There are 
such-and-such a number." The brahmin wondered how to prove that. He went behind a tree, tore off a few 
leaves and went to hide them. He came back and asked the Buddha: "Exactly how many leaves are there in 
this forest?" The Buddha answered by subtracting from the original number the number of leaves he had 
torn off. The brahmin recognized [the precision of his calculation] and was filled with respect and faith; he 


asked the Buddha to accept him as a monk and later he became an arhat.©90 
This proves that the Buddha is able to know the number of grains of sand in the Ganges. 


Question. - What is the number of those who became destined (niyata) to supreme complete enlightenment 
in contact with the Buddha's rays? If it is enough to be touched by the Buddha's rays to find the Path, why 
does the Buddha, who is so benevolent (mahamaitri), not always emit his rays so that everyone will find 
the Path? Why should it be necessary to observe morality (sila), samadhi and wisdom (prajfa) in order to 
finally find the Path? 


Answer. - Beings find salvation by all sorts of different means. Some are saved by concentration 
(samadhi), others by morality (sila) and preaching (desanadharma), still others because the Buddha's rays 
touched their body. It is like a city (nagara) with many gates (dvara); the entry-ways are different but the 
point of arrival is the same. Some people whom the Buddha's rays have touched find salvation; others who 


see the rays and whom the rays have touched do not find salvation. 


ACT II 


Sutra: Then the Bhagavat smiled once more with all the pores of his skin and emitted rays that lit up the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and extended to universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges. All the beings who were touched by their brilliance were destined to supreme complete 
anlightenment (Atha khalu Bhagavan punar eva sarvaromaktupebhyah smitam krtvad rasmin niscarayati 


sma yair ayam  trisahasramahasahasraro  lokadhatuh  parisphuto'bhut. tais ca  dasasiksu 


689 The Samyutta has already affirmed this (IV, p. 376): Tam kim mannasi mahardaja. atthi te koci ganako va .... 
valukasatasahassanti va ti. - No hetam ayye. 

690 | [Lamotte] know this episode in the Buddha's life only from a mixed Sanskrit stanza from the Lalitavistara, p. 166: 
Syamu rsi upagatu puri drumanitlaye .... tatha tava avitatha samagira racita 

"Once, having gone to the rsi Syama who lived under a tree, he said: 'I want you to count the number of leaves that this 
tree has', after having counted them and knowing how many there were, you told him the number in an even voice." (tr. 
Foucaux, p. 130). 

In the corresponding passage in the Chinese translation entitled Fang kouang ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 5, p. 
566b10, the rsi is called Ché mo (37 and 8; 64 and 11), which gives Syamu in Sanskrit. 
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gangdanadivalukopamah sarvalokadhatvah parisphuta abhiwvan. ye ca sattvas taya prabhaya sprstas te 


sarve niyata abhivan anuttatayam samyaksambodhau). 


Sastra: Above, the Buddha smiled with his whole body (sarvakayat); why does he smile here with all the 


pores of his skin (sarvaromakupebhyah)? 


Answer. - When he smiled with all his body, he was smiling with a coarse part (sthilabhaga); now when 


he smiles with all his pores, he is smiling with a subtle part (suksmabhaga). 


Moreover, when he smiled with his whole body, the rays could be counted; now when he smiles with all 


his pores, his rays are innumerable (asamkhyeya). 


Finally, those who had not been saved by the rays emitted from his body now obtain salvation by 
encountering the rays emitted from his pores. Thus, when a tree (vrksa) is shaken (dhumoti) to gather the 
fruit, the ripe fruit (paripakvaphala) fall at once, but the tree must be shaken again to get the green fruit; 
the net (ja/a) [114c] must be cast in order to take fish (matsya) and, if it is not full, it must be cast again 


until the fish are taken. 


As for the reasons for smiling, they are the same as above. 


ACT Il 


Sutra: Then by means of his usual light (prakrtiprabha) the Bhagavat illumined the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu; this brilliance extended to all the universes of the east as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges, and it was the same in the ten directions. All the beings who were touched by this 
light were destined to supreme complete enlightenment (Atha khalu Bhagavan prakrtiprabhaya 
trisahasramahasahasram lokadhatum avabhasayamdsa. yavat purvasyam disi ganganadivalukopama 
lokadhatavas taya prabhaya avabhasita abhuvan. yavat dasasu diksu ganganadivalukopama lokadhdatvas 
taya prabhaya avabhasita abhitvan. ye ca sattvas taya prabhaya sprstas te sarve niyata abhivan 


anuttarayam samyaksambodhau). 


Sdastra: First the Buddha smiled with his entire body (sarvakdyati) then he emitted rays from the pores of 
his skin (romakipebhyah); why now does he exhibit his usual light (prakrtiprabha) to light up the ten 


directions? 


Answer. - Some people who have seen the different rays [shooting out from the body and the pores of the 
Buddha] believed that this was not the light of the Buddha. [Now] seeing the great development of the 
usual light of the Buddha, they are filled with joy (mudita) and, recognizing the true light of the Buddha, 


they finally reach anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Question. - What is the usual light (prakrtiprabha) of the Buddha? 
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Answer. - It is a light one armspan in width (vyamaprabha) surrounding the body of the Buddha on all 
sides; the Bodhisattva possessed it since his birth and it is one of the thirty-two marks (/aksana) called 
vyamaprabhalaksana.©? | 


Question. - Why is the usual light of the Buddha one armspan in width (vyama) and not larger? 


Answer. - The usual light of the Buddha is immense (apramdna) and lights up the universes of the ten 
directions. The miraculous bodily light of the Buddha Shakyamuni is immense; it is the width of one 
armspan, a hundred armspans, a thousand prabhedakoti of armspans and fills up the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and the ten directions. However, the Buddhas' custom is to manifest in the 
world of the five corruptions (paficakasayaloka), where beings are of middling qualities (guna) and 
knowledge (jana), a brilliance of only one armspan (vyamaprabhda). If he showed a larger brilliance, the 


people today, of little merit (a/papunya) and weak faculties (mrdvindriya), would be unable to tolerate the 


691 A number of references to the thirty-two marks have been collected above. In the lists presumed to be the oldest, 
those of the Nikayas and the Agamas, the vyamaprabha mark is missing or is put among the eighty secondary marks 
(anuvyanjana), but it does appear in the later lists: Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, 21st mark (T 191, k. 3, p. 940b); 
Paficavimsati: 15th mark (T 223, k. 24, p. 395c); Dasasahasrika (ed. Sten Konow, p. 110); Bodh. bhtimi, 12th mark (p. 
375; Vibhasha, 15th mark, (T 1543, k. 177, p. 888b). The latter adds the following definition: "The mark which consists 
of having a usual light (prakrtiprabha) the width of one armspan (siun = vyama). Surrounding the body of the Buddha 
there is always a light, one armspan in width in all directions which shines constantly day and night." 

In the Avadanas, on almost every page, there is a completely stereotyped physical description of the Buddha where this 
characteristic is always mentioned: cf. AvadanaSataka in 32 different places (e.g., p. 3, 18, 37, etc.); Divyavadana (e.g., p. 
45-47, 75, etc.): Atha N. Bhagavantam dadarsa dvatrimsata .... samantato bhadrakam. "Then N. saw the Bhagavat 
adorned with the thirty-two marks of the Great Man, his body resplendent with the eighty minor marks, having a light of 
one armspan surpassing the light of a thousand suns, like a moving mountain of jewels, excellent in every way." The 
austerities which Sakyamuni had undergone had dulled his thirty-two marks, but according to the Lalitavistara, p. 270, 
they reappeared along with the vyamaprabhata when the future Buddha ate the milk gruel offered to him by Sujata. Some 
texts state that this light, one armspan in width, has a circular shape (cf. Divyavadana, p. 361: 
vyamaprabhamandalamanditam Bhagavato riipam). 

A. Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddique, II, p. 366-370, has studied representations of this usual light of the Buddha on Greco- 
Buddhist monuments. It is a flaming aureole surrounding the Buddha's body on all sides. "Naturally circular around a 
seated person, it has a tendency to become oval around a standing person." The author refers to the following monuments: 
a bas-relief in the Lahore Museum representing the great miracle at Sravasti where, above and to the right of the Buddha, 
there is a bodhisattva dressed like a Buddha, seated and surrounded by a luminous halo (Art Gréco-bouddhique, UH, p. 331, 
fig. 459; Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. XXVII); a statue in the Calcutta Museum showing the Buddha seated with a 
circular aureole into which are inserted episodes of the Buddha's life (ibid., II, p. 351, fig. 463); a bas-relief in the British 
Museum dedicated to the legend of Dipamkara, where the future Buddha to whom the prediction is about to be given is 
represented with a radiating aurole (ibid., I, p. 277, fig. 140); a coin from Kaniska representing a Buddha with nimbus and 
aureole (ibid., II, pl. V, 9).The aureole or halo which surrounds the entire body is to be distinguished from the nimbus 
(mukhamandala) which surrounds only the head. Sometimes both are reprsented at the same time on the bas-relifs of 
Gandhara (ibid., I, p. 192, fig. 76; II, p. 205, fig. 405), and especially on the monumemnts of central Asia; see A. von Le 
Coq, Bilderatlas zur Kunst Kulturgeschichte Mittel Asiens, Berlin, 1925, fig. 178); fig. 243 (mural painting in cave 103 at 
Touen-houang); fig. 245 (cave 111); fig. 246 (frieze at Qyzil); fig. 248-249 (statues of seated Buddha at Qyzil). 
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light. When a person sees a god, his eyes are blinded because the greater the [outer] light, the more the eye 
contracts. It is to people of keen faculties (tiksnendriya) and eminent merit (gurupunya) that the Buddha 


shows his immense brilliance (apamanaprabha). 


Besides, there are people who, seeing the usual light of the Buddha, rejoice (pramodante) and find 


salvation. 


[k. 8, 115 a] The king makes a gift of the leftovers from his usual table to his inferiors, and the latter 
receive them rejoicing greatly. The Buddha does the same. Some people feel no joy in seeing the other 
many lights of the Buddha but, on contemplating his usual light, they are destined to 


anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


ACT 1V 


Sutra: Then the Bhagavat put out his broad tongue and covered the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu with it. 
Having lighted it up, he began to smile. From his tongue there shot out innumerable millions of 
prabhedakotis of rays; on each of these rays appeared lotuses of precious jewels with a thousand petals 
golden in color; on these lotuses sat magical Buddhas cross-legged preaching the six virtues; beings who 
heard them were established in supreme complete enlightenment (Atha khalu Bhagavams tasyam velayam 
Jihvendriyam nirnamayamasa. yenemam trisahasramahasahasram lokadhatum jihvendriyenacchadamasa. 
tam sphuritva smitam akarot. tasmaj jihvendriyadanekani rasmiprabhedakotishatasahasrani nisceruh 
sasmimukhe caikaikasmin ratnamayani suvarnanirbhasani sahasrapattrani padmany utpannany abhiwan. 
tesu padmesu nirmanabuddhah paryankam baddhva nisannad abhiwvan sadparamitadharmadesanam 
desyantah. ye ca_ sattvas tam dharmadesanam  srnvanti te niyvata bhavanty  anuttaram 
samyaksambodhau).©92 


Sdastra: Question. - The Buddha Bhagavat is venerable (bhadanta) and respected (gurukrta). Why then 


does he put out his broad tongue (prabhitajihva): one would say out of thoughtlessness? 


Answer. - Three times the Buddha shot out rays of light previously that illumined the beings of the ten 
directions and brought them to deliverance (vimoksa). Now, wishing to preach the Mahaprajiaparamita 
which is profound (gambhira), difficult to sound out (durvigahya), difficult to understand (duravabodha) 
and difficult to believe (durgrahya), he puts out his broad tongue as a test (saksin), for the words 


pronounced by such a big tongue are necessarily true.693 


692 cf PaficavimSati, p. 7-8; Satasahasrika, p. 11-12. 

693 As we have seen above, the 27th mark, prabhiitajihvata, goes along with the cryptorchidy of the Buddha. Its 
symbolism seems to have varied in the course of time: according to the Aloka, p. 919, it was a reward for gentleness of 
words (slaksnadivacanat prabhiitajihvata); in the Mpps and, as we shall see later, the Divyavadana and the 


Miulasarvastivadin Vinaya, it is a proof of truth. 
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THE BUDDHA'S JOURNEY TO SALA®94 


Once, having spent the Rains Retreat (varsa) in the country of Ché p'o t'i (Sravasti), the Buddha started out 
to travel followed by Ananda and was about to enter a village of brahmins (brahmanagrama). Knowing 
that the miraculous power of the Buddha would convert his subjects, the king was very worried and 
agitated. "If he comes here today, would everyone still love me?" he said to himself. And so he issued the 
following edict: "Whoever gives food to the Buddha or listens to his words will be fined five hundred 
karsapanas." Hardly had the edict been issued than the Buddha arrived; preceding Ananda and holding his 
begging bowl, he entered the village to beg for his food. All the inhabitants had closed their doors and did 
not respond; the Buddha returned with his bowl empty (dhautena patrena).©95 


694 Th this story the Mpps combines two episodes of the Buddha's life: the first, taken from the Pindasitra, tells about the 
Buddha's trip to a village of brahmins and his return with an empty bowl; the second, taken from the 
Brahmanadarikavadana, telling about the offering of the brahmin lady, the disbelief of her husband and the final triumph 
of the Buddha. There are numerous versions of the stitra and the avadana in question. The way in which they are 
combined here allows us to grasp in a vivid way the literary processes used by the Buddhist compilers. 

References to the Pindasitra: 

1) Four different versions: i) Samyutta, I, p. 113-114 (tr. Rh. D., Kindred Sayings, 1, p. 143-144: Geiger. I, p. 177-178; - 
ii) Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1095), k. 30, p. 288a; iii) Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 41, p. 772a-c (tr. in Hobogirin, p. 159b, with 
some inaccuracies: thus P’o lo yuan means 'Garden of the brahmins' and not 'Garden of Benares'; the Buddha of the 
Bhadrakalpa called Kiu leou souen is Krakucchana and not Krosa); - iv) Dhammapadattha, III, p. 257-258 (tr. 
Burlingame, Legends, Il, p. 72-73). 

2) Numerous allusions: Mpps, T 1509, k. 9, p. 121c; Milinda, p. 154 (tr. Rh. D., I, p. 219); - Legend of Asoka: 
Divyavadana, p. 350; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 5, p. 119b; A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 8, p. 159c (tr. Przyluski, 
Asoka, p. 357); - Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 54), k. 9, p. 308b (tr. Huber, Sitralamkara, p. 267); Ken pen 
chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 94c; - P'i p'o cha, T 1545, k. 76, p. 392a22. 

References to the Brahmanadarikavadana: This is the fourth avadana in the Divya, p. 67-72. - It is also in the 
Miulasarvastivadin Vinaya; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 8, p. 36a3-37a5. - A slightly different story in Kieou tsa 
p'i yu king, T 206 (no. 31), k. 1, p. 55c-516a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 393-395. 

695 In the Sanskrit and Chinese sources, this brahmin village is called Sala; in the Pali sources, Paficasald 'the five sala 
trees'; it was a place in Magadha (Samyutta). The Buddha came there during the visitors' festival (pa@hunakani) during 
which the young boys and the young girls exchanged gifts. The villagers refused alms to the Buddha because they were 
possessed (anvavittha) by Mara papimat. The Mpps is the only slightly more expanded source that passes over the action 
of Mara in silence. The other texts refer to a twofold conversation between Mara and the Buddha, but their story is 
somewhat incoherent. The Pali version of the Samyutta is evidently disordered and that of the Tsa a han is preferable. 
Here is how the order of events may be restored: When the Buddha was returning with an empty bowl, Mara went to find 
him and asked: "Has the monk received alms?" The Buddha replied: "It is you, O Evil One, who has prevented people 
from giving alms", and he added this stanza (Samyutta, I, p 114; Tsa a han, p. 288a): Apuniam pasavi Maro .... na me 
papam vipaccati. "Mara has committed an evil deed, an offence against the Tathagata: do you think, O Evil One, that 
your sin will not bear friut for you?" 

Then Mara invited the Buddha to return to the village. The Dhammapadattha, III, p. 258, assumes that his intention was to 
ridicule (hassakeli) the Buddha, but the canonical sources are precise: Mara promises to force the inhabitants to give him 


alms: "Aham karissami yatha Bhagava pindam lacchati." What is the reason for this about-face? This is given by the 
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At that time, there was an old woman ina house®96 [in place of lao ch jen, read lao niu jen as in the rest of 
the story], who had in her hands a chipped clay dish (bhinnamrdbhajana) full of foul broth (saktu) which 
she had come out onto her doorstep to throw away. She saw the Buddha who was going away with his 
empty bowl. Seeing the Buddha - with his major marks (/aksana), his minor marks (anuvyanjana), his 
golden color (suvarnavarna), his urna, his usnisa and his aureole one armspan in breadth (vyamprabha) - 
returning with an empty bowl and without food, the old woman thought: "A being as marvellous as this 
ought to eat the food of the gods. If he is embodied and begs with his bowl, it is surely out of loving- 


kindness (maitri) and compassion (Karuna) for all beings." Filled with pure faith (sraddhavisuddhi), she 


Tseng yi a han. Mara hopes that the Buddha and his monks, overwhelmed by the gifts of the villagers, would become 
attached to these benefits and, no longer knowing how to deal with luxury, would always seek for more sensory 
pleasures. But the Buddha, reading the intentions of the Evil One, refused by the following stanza (Samyutta, I, p. 114; 
Tsa a han, p. 288a): Susukham vata jivama yesham no .... deva Abhassara yatha ti. "In perfect joy we live, we who 
possess nothing. Joy will be our food like the radiant gods." 

The A tu wang tchouan (p. 119b) has a slightly different stanza: "Those who rejoice without having an abundance have a 
calm, light, active body. If in regard to food and drink, one does not have desirous thoughts, one's mind does not cease to 
be joyous, like the Abhasvara gods" (tr. Przyluski). 

These stanzas are missing in the Tseng yi a han version (p. 772). The Buddha simply reproaches Mara for having 
prevented the villagers from giving him alms and recalls that a similar mishap had previously occurred in the Bhadrakalpa 
to the Buddha Krakucchanda who was depending on this city with his 40,000 disciples. Mara pledged the population to 
refuse to give them any alms. When his monks returned with their empty bowls, Krakucchanda asked them to spurn the 
four types of human food (kavadikara ahara, sparsa, manahsamcetanda, vijndana: cf. Kosa, II, p. 119) and seek only the 
five kinds of superhuman food (dhyana, pranidhana, smrti, vimoksa, priti). Mara then invited the monks to return to the 
village and, against their will, he overwhelmed them with alms. Krakucchanda then addressed a sermon to his monks: 
"Material benefits cause one to fall into the evil destinies and prevent one from attaining asamskrta (or nirvana).... The 
monks who are attached to gain do not realize the fivefold dharmakaya.... One must prevent the arising of the notion of 
profit..." Mara turned about and disappeared. 

696 By a device of compilation, the Mppé places the following story also in Sala, the city of the brahmins. - In the 
Divyavadana, p. 67. the scene tales place in Nyagrodhika, and the woman who makes the offering to the Buddha is the 
wife of one of the brahmins who came from Kapilavastu to Nyagrodhika (Kapilavastuno brahmanasya darika 
Nyagrodhikayam nivista). - The story in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T1448, k. 8, p. 36a) begins as follows: "Then the 
Bhagavat left Rajagrha and went to To ken chou ts'ouen (‘the village of the tree of many roots', or Nyagrodhagrama). 
Wearing his robes and carrying his begging-bowl, the Buddha entered this village to beg for alms. At Kapilavastu there 
was a married woman, etc....." - In the Kieou tsa p'1 yu king (T 206, k. 1, p. 515c), the scene took place outside the city of 
Sravasti. 

The village of Nyagrodhika of which the Divya and the Miulasarvastivadin Vinaya speak is probably the same as the 
Nigrodharama of the Pali sources. We must distinguish two Nigrodharamas, one near Rajagrha (Digha, II, p. 116) the 
other near Kapilavastu (Vinaya, I. p. 82; Mahavastu, II, p. 101, etc.). In the latter was the tree at the foot of which the 
ascetic Kanha had practiced his austerities, a tree which bore fruit eternally by decree of the god Sakka. The Buddha, 
walking by this tree, began to smile and told the Kanhajataka (Jataka no. 440, IV, p. 6 seq.) to Ananda who asked him 
why he smiled. According to the Divya, p. 70, the village of Nyagrodhika took its name from a marvellous fig tree that 


could shelter five hundred chariots in its shade. 
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wanted to make an offering (puja) to the Buddha; but not having what she would have liked to give, she 
said, quite confused, to the Buddha: "I would very much like to make offerings to you but I do not have the 
means. Here is some spoiled food. The Buddha can take what he needs." Knowing the purity (visuddhi) of 
her mind (citta), her faith (sraddha) and her veneration (arcana), the Buddha stretched out his hand and 


received in his bowl the food which was given to him.697 


Then he began to smile and emitted rays of five colors that lighted up heaven [115b] and earth and 
returned to him through his urna (woolly tuft between his eyebrows). Joining his palms together (anjalim 
pranamya) and bending his knee (ja@numandalam pratisthapya), Ananda said to the Buddha: "Bhagavat, I 
would like to hear the reason why you smile."©98 The Buddha said to Ananda: "Do you see this old 
woman who, out of a mind of faith (prasddacitta), has given me some food?" Ananda replied that he saw 
her. The Buddha continued: "This old woman who has given food to the Buddha will receive the reward 
for her merit for fifteen kalpas among gods and humans and will not fall into the bad destinies (durgati). 
Later, she will receive a human male body, will leave home (pravrajita) and practice the Path. She will 


become a pratyekabuddha and will enter nirvana-without-residue (nirupadhisesanirvana)."©99 


697 Cf the story in the Divyavadana, p. 67: adraksit sa brahmanadarika Bhagavantam dvatrimsata 
mahapurusalaksanaih .... prasddena Bhagavate saktubhiksam dattavati. 

698 Here the Mpps summarizes in two lines a long development about the smile and the prediction of the Buddha which 
occurs in stereotyped form many times in the AvadanaSataka (to be precise, in 20 places, e.g., p. 4-6, 10-12, 19-21, etc.) 
and the Divyavadana (p. 67-69). Here are the main lines of this development: It is a custom that, at the moment when the 
Buddha Bhagavats show their smile, blue, yellow, red and white rays (nilapitalohitavadata arcisah) flash out of the 
Bhagavat's mouth, some of which go up and some of which go down. Those that go down penetrate into the hells 
(naraka); those that go up penetrate to the gods from the Caturmaharajikas up to the Akanistas who cry out: "anityam 
duhkham siinyam andtman" and chant two stanzas. Having travelled through the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, the rays 
return to the Bhagavat from behind (prsthatah prsthatah). According as to whether the Buddha wishes to show such-and- 
such a thing, the rays return to him by a different part of the body. If they disappear in the back (prstha) of the Buddha, it 
is because he wants to reveal past actions (atitam karma); if they disappear into his front (purastdt), it is because he 
wishes to predict the future (andgata). The returning of the rays into the soles of his feet (padatala) of the Buddha 
predicts a birth in hell (narakopapatti); into his heel (parsni), a birth among the animals (tirvagupapatti); into the big toe 
(padangustha), a birth among the pretas; into the knees (janu), a birth among men (manusyopapatti); into the palm of the 
left hand (vama katatala), the royalty (rajya) of a balacakravartin; into the palm of the right hand (daksina karatala), the 
royalty of a cakravartin; into the navel, a birth among the gods (devopapatti); into the mouth (asya), the bodhi of the 
sravakas; into the iirnd, the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas; into the usnisa, the anuttarasamyaksambodhi of the Buddhas. 
Then in prose and verse, Ananda asks the Buddha the meaning of these rays and smile, and the Buddha answers by 
applying to a particular case the symbolism just described. 

699 cf Divyavadana, p. 69-70: Bhagavan dha. drsta tavaisa Ananda brahmanadarika .... nama pratyekabuddho 
bhavisyati. The rays returning into the Buddha's tima already showed that this woman would attain the bodhi of the 
pratyekabuddhas. The Buddha further predicts that for the fifteen kalpas that separate her from this bodhi, she will escape 
the bad destinies and be reborn among gods and humans. In place of the 'fifteen kalpas', the Divya (p. 69) and the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (p. 36b) read 'thirteen kalpas'; I [Lamotte] think that the first reading is better: it is that of the 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 128, 133.. 
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There was, at that moment near the Buddha, a brahmin who spoke the following stanza: 
You are of the solar race, from a family of Ksatriyas, 
You are the crown prince of king Suddhodana, 
But you are a great liar about this food. 
How could [the gift] of such foul food have such a great reward? /00 


Then the Buddha put out his broad tongue (prabhitajihva) and, covering his face with it up to his hair-line 
(sarvam mukhamandalam avacchadayati yavat kesaparyantam), he said to the brahmin: "You have read 
the texts (sastra): the person who has such a tongue, would he tell lies (mrsavada)?" The brahmin replied: 
"The person whose tongue can cover his nose (ghrdana) tells no lies; what can be said about the person 
whose tongue reaches his hairline? I fully believe that the Buddha does not lie, but I do not understand how 


such a small gift (dana) can assure such a great reward (vipaka)."791 


Then the Buddha said to the brahmin: "Have you ever seen something extraordinary (adbhuta) and rare 
(durdrsa)?" The brahmin replied: "I have. Once I was travelling with some other brahmins and I saw a 
nyagrodha tree (Ficus indica) the shade (chaya) of which covered five hundred chariots (sata) without 
being completely used up. That was an extraordinary and rare thing." The Buddha then asked him: "What 
was the size of the seed of that tree (kivatpramanam tasya vrksasya bijam)?" He answered: "It was a third 
as big as a mustard seed (sarsapatrtiyabhagamatram)." The Buddha said: "Who would believe you when 
you say that such a big tree could come from such a small seed (kas te sraddhasyati iyatpramdnasya 
bijasyayam mahavrkso nirvrtta iti)?" The brahmin asnwered: "Nevertheless, that is so, Bhagavat; I saw it 
with my own eyes, it is not a lie." The Buddha said: "It is the same for me: I see that this old woman who 
has given alms to the Buddha with faith and pure mind will attain a great fruit of retribution 
(mahavipakaphala), just like a big tree comes from a tiny seed. Besides, the Tathagata is a field of merit 
(punyaksetra) filled with marvels." 702 


The brahmin's heart opened and his mind was liberated. Prostrating himself on the ground with all five 


limbs (pancamandalakena candanam krtva), he repented of his error and said to the Buddha: "It was 


From the Divya and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, we know that the pratyekabuddha will have the name Supranihita, in 
Chinese Chan yuen. 
700 This stanza is missing in the other sources. 
701 cf. Divya, p. 71: Tato Bhagavata mukhdj jihvam nirnamayya .... samprajmanan myrsavadam bhaseta. no bho 
Gautama. 
But in the Divya and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, the Buddha puts his tonguue out only after having convinced the 
brahmin by the parable of the fig-tree. 
702 Cf. Divya, p. 70-71: Bhagavan aha. kim manyase brahmana, asti kascit tvayascaryadbhuto .... atha Bhagavan 
asminn utpanne gatham bhasate. 

yatha ksetre ca bijena pratyaksas tvam tha dvija ..... 


evam maya brahmana drstam etad alpam ca bijam mahati ca sampad iti. 
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foolish of me not to believe the Buddha." The Buddha preached the Dharma in many ways to him and the 
brahmin obtained the first fruit of the Path [namely, srotaapattiphala]. 


Then raising his hand, he uttered a great shout and addressed the villagers thus: "The gates of immortality 
(amrtadvara) are open to all beings! Why do you not enter therein?" All the brahmins in the village paid 
the five hundred karsapanas and went with the king to the Buddha and paid homage to him. They all said: 
"When one can attain the taste of immortality (amrtarasa), who cares for five hundred karsapanas?" The 
inhabitants went in a crowd and the royal edict was abrogated. The king of the brahmins and his ministers 
(amatya) and subjects took refuge (Saranam gatah) in the Buddha and the Dharma. All the villagers 
attained [115 e] pure faith (visuddhashraddha).193 


It is thus that the Buddha puts out his broad tongue (prabhitajihva) to [convert] the unbelievers. 


wok ok kkk 


Question. - In the case of the brahmin, the Buddha put out his tongue and covered his face with it. How is 


it that here his tongue and his rays extend as far as the trisahasramahasmahasra-lokadhatu? 


Answer. - When it was a matter of people of little faith, the Buddha's tongue [was limited] to covering his 
face up to his hair-line, but here it is a matter of the great interests of the Prajfaparamita, so his long tongue 


covers the entire trisahasramahasasralokadhatu. 


Question. - If it is already extraordinary that all the inhabitants of one village should be able to see the 
Buddha's tongue, is it not still more extraordinary that when he preaches the Prajfiaparamita, all the great 
assemblies (apramanasamnipata) of this region and others should also be able to see it? Besides, the range 
of the human eye does not go beyond a certain number of /i and you assume here that it extends to an entire 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu! Since the eye does not see that far, that is difficult to believe. 


Answer. - The Buddha uses his miraculous power (rddhibala) skillfully (updyena) so that all beings can 
see his tongue cover the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. If the Buddha did not communicate his 
miraculous power to them, even [the bodhisattvas] of the ten bhtimis would not know the Buddha's mind 
(citta), but if he does communicate his miraculous power, the animals (¢iryagyoni) themselves [know the 
mind of the Buddha. [It is thanks to this intervention] that, in one of the following chapters of the 
Prajhaparamita, all the people see the assembly of the Buddha A tch'ou (Aksobya) and contemplate it face 
to face. 704 And when the Buddha had spoken of the various splendors (alamkaravyitha) of the universe of 


703 This last paragraph is peculiar to the Mpps: it aims to show the linkage between the two episodes artificially 
connected here. 

704 It is because the Buddha communicates to them his miraculous power that the listeners to the Prajfiiaparamita have 
seen with their own eyes the assembly of the Buddha Aksobhya; but, continues the Astasahasrika, p. 465: "when the 
Bhagavat withdrew his miraculous power, the Bhagavat Aksobhya, tathagata, arhat and completely enlightened, was no 


longer visible" (pratisamhrte ca Bhagavata tasmin .... samyaksambuddhah samdrsyate sma). 
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Buddha A mi t’o (Amitabha) and when Ananda had said to him: "I would like to see them", the Buddha 
caused the entire assembly to see the splendors of the universe of Buddha Wou leang cheou 


(Amitayus).795 It is the same for seeing the tongue of the Buddha. 


With his long tongue, the Buddha covers the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, then he begins to smile. The 


reasons for this smile are the same as above. 


Question. - Previously, the Buddha had emitted rays (rasmi) from his tongue; why does he again emit rays 


from his tongue? 
Answer. - /) Because he wants all beings to have solid faith (sraddha). 


2) Moreover, the color of his tongue is like the pure light of coral (pravada, vidruma). In order to produce 


all these characteristics, he sends out rays again. 


3) Finally, these rays change into precious lotuses with a thousand petals and golden in color 
(sahasrapattrani suvarnanirbhasani ratnamayani padmani). These lotuses, the rays of which shine like the 


rising sun (suryvodaya), come from his tongue. 


Question. - Why does the Buddha create precious lotuses of this kind by metamorphosis (nirmdana) on 


these rays? 
Answer.- Because the Buddha wishes to sit on them. 
Question. - He could sit on a mat (marica, katva); why does he need these lotuses? 


Answer. - /) The mat is the usual seat of worldly (Joka) people and of lay people (avadatavasana) [but not 
of the Buddha]. 


2) Furthermore, the lotuses are delicate (slaksna) and the Buddha wants to manifest his miraculous power 


(rddhibala) by sitting on them without crushing them. 
3) He wishes also to adorn the seat of the holy Dharma (saddharmamanda). 


4) In general, lotuses are small and do not have the purity of perfume [116 a] (gandhavisuddhi) nor the size 
of those of the Buddha. The size of the lotus among people is no greater than a foot. On lake Man t'o ki ni 
(Mandakini) and lake A na p’o ta to (Anavatapta), /06 the lotuses are as large as a chariot wheel 
(rathacakra). In heaven, the precious lotuses are even larger. The lotus on which the Buddha is seated 
cross-legged is a hundred thousand prabheda times larger. It forms a floral platform of marvelous perfume 


on which one can sit. 


- For the Buddha Aksobhya who already appears in the Prajfia literature and the Saddharmapundartka before becoming 
one of the five dhyanibuddhas, especially venerated in the Shingon sect, see Hobogirin, Ashuku, p. 39-40. 

705 The Mpps is referring here to the Sukhavativytha, v. 39 (tr. M. Miiller, SBE, XLIX, 2, p. 49-61: Evam ukta dyusman 
Ananda Bhagavavtam etad avocat .... tam ca bodhisattvaganam tam ca bhiksusamgham. 

706 Mandakint and Anavatapta are two of the seven large lakes of the Himalaya (Anguttara, IV, p. 101; Jataka, V, p. 415; 
Sumangala, I p. 164). Anavatapta has already been described; there is a detailed description of Mandakini in Sarattha, I, 
p. 281. 
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5) Finally, after the kalpa fire, everything is empty (suinya); then by the causal power of the merits of 
beings (sattvapunyahetupratyayabala), the winds (vayu) come from all the directions and, interacting and 
mixing with one another, they are able to support the great waters (mahapah). On these waters there is a 
man with a thousand heads, two thousand arms and two thousand legs called Wei mieou (Visnu). From his 
navel (nabhi) comes a precious lotus, golden in color, with a thousand petals, the light and rays of which 
are like the combined light of a thousand suns. On this lotus there is seated cross-legged a man who, in 
turn, possesses an infinite light. He is called Fan tien wang (Brahmadevaraja) who mentally gives birth to 
eight sons who, in their turn, give rise to the heavens, the earth and people. /07 Brahmadevaraja has 
eliminated all sexual desire (raga) and all hatred (dvesa) without residue; thus, when people cultivate 
(bhavayanti) the pure practice of the dhyanas (dhyanasuddhacarya) and abandon sexual desire (raga), they 
are said to follow brahmanic conduct (brahmacarya).198, And the wheel of Dharma which the Buddha put 


into motion is sometimes called dharmacakra and sometimes brahmacakra.!9 This Brahmadevaraja is 


707 This is the classical myth of the birth of Brahma, told in the Mahabharata (3.272.44; 12.207.13) and which gives to 
Visnu the name padmanabha, and to Brahma the epithets padma -ja, -jata, -bhava, -yoni, -sambhava, etc. Although the 
usual mount of Brahma is a swan, the Hindu iconography often shows him seated on a lotus. The Mpps is not the only 
Buddhist source that tells this Hindu myth; it is also found in another work, also translated by Kumarajiva, the Tsa p'i yu 
king, T 207 (no. 31), p. 529b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 53-54). Ki tsang also records it in his Tchong kouan louen 
chou, T 1824, k. 1, p. 14c. 
708 The word brahmacarya is of brahmin origin and designates in a general way the rigorous observation of prescribed 
rules and, in a more specialized way, the [sexual] continence imposed on the novice during his studies at the foot of the 
master. Cf. the Manusmrti, II, v. 249: 

evam carati yo brahmacaryam avuplutah/ 

sa gacchati uttamam sthanam na cehajayate punah// 
The word has pased into Buddhism with this twofold meaning. It designates the holy life, the religious life, notably in the 
form of the arhat: khind jati vusitam brahmacariyam, etc. but also chastity. The latter meaning is evidenced in the Mpps, 
k. 8, p. 120c: "There are beings who follow the ten wholesome courses of action (kusalakarmapatha) but who have not 
yet destroyed lust. Thus the siitra here praises those who practice the conduct of king Brahma (brahmacarya) by cutting 
through their sexual desire. It is said that those who practice brahmacarya purely never smell bad (niramayagandha): the 
person who is addicted to lust has an ugly malodorous body; thus, to praise those who have cut through lust, it is said that 
they do not have a bad smell." Later the Mpps , k. 20,p. 211b, will return to this subject.: "The gods who have cut through 
sexual desire are Brahmas, a term applied to all the gods of the form realm (riipadhdtu); this is why the method of cutting 
through sexual desirre is called brahmacarya.” 
709 From the earliest texts on, besides dharmacakra, the expression brahmacakra occurs: Majjhima, I, p. 69; Samyutta, 
Il, p. 27; Anguttara, I, p. 9, 24; HII, p. 417; V, p. 33; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 348), k. 14, p.98a15; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 
19, p. 645b29. The Mpps, k. 25, p. 245b (tr. Hobogirin, Bon, p. 120), interprets it as follows: "The wheel of Brahma bears 
this name because it is pure ... or else because Brahma means vast (brhant); now the wheel of Dharma which the Buddha 
turned extends to the entire world; or again because the Buddha taught the four dwellings of Brahma (the four limitless 
ones) (brahmavihara); or also because at the start, it was Brahma, king of the gods, who invited the Buddha to turn the 
wheel of Dharma; or also, in order to please those who venerate the god Brahma. - Sometimes the Buddha said 'wheel of 
Dharma', sometimes 'wheel of Brahma'. - What difference is there between these two terms? - They are synonyms. 


Nevertheless, according to some, the wheel of Brahma refers to the four limitless ones (apramdna) and the wheel of 
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seated on a lotus; this is why the Buddha, who conforms to current usage (samvrtyvanuvartandt), also sits 
crosslegged on a precious lotus to teach the six paramitas, and those who listen to this sermon necessarily 


reach anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Question. - The Buddha Sakyamuni creates innumerable thousands of prabhedakoti of Buddhas by 
emanation. How can they all preach the Dharma at the same time? It is said in the A p7 t'an (Abhidharma): 
"There cannot be two minds (citta) at the same time (ekaksana): when the apparitional (nirmita) Buddhas 
speak, the master who creates them (nirmdtr) must be silent; when the creating master speaks, the 
apparitional creations must be silent."710 How do these [apparitional Buddhas] preach the six paramitas all 


at the same time? 


Dharma to the four Truths (satya); or again, we say 'wheel of Brahma’ because the Path is attained by means of the four 
limitless ones, and 'wheel of Dharma' insofar as it is attained by other dharmas; or again,'wheel of Brahma’ is used in 
reference to the four dhyanas and ‘wheel of Dharma’ in reference to the thirty-seven aids to enlightenment 
(bodhipaksikadharma); or again, 'wheel of Brahma’ is applied to the way of dhyana and samadhi, and ‘wheel of Dharma’ 
to that of wisdom (prajnia)." 

The words brahmacarya and brahmacakra are not the only signs of brahmin influence on the Buddhist vocabulary. The 


AL 


Mpps could also add that, according to Jivaka, "the Bhagavat is Brahma" (Kosavyakhya, p. 578: esa hi Bhagavan 
Brahmety etad udaharanam Jivakenoktam etat), and that the term brahmabhita ‘identified with Brahma’ is applied 
sometimes to Buddha himself (Digha, II, p. 84; Majjhima, I, p. 111; II, p. 193, 224; Samyutta, IV, p. 94: Anguttara, V, 
p. 226; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 34, p. 645b24), sometimes to the arhats (Samyutta, III, p. 83; Anguttara, IH, p. 206). - 
According to Buddhaghosa, the word brahmad is used here in the sense of excellent (setthatthena); but the explanations of 
the Bodh. bhiimi, p. 385 are subtler: svayam adhigamya paresam apy anukampaya vistarena ....tasmad brahmam cakram 
ity ucyate. 
710 Undoubtedly the Mpps is referring here to the theory of nirmita explained in the Karanaprajfiapti, which is one of the 
seven books of the Abhidharma: Che ché louen, T 1538, k. 6, p. 526a: "Why are beings created (nirmita) by the Nirmatr, 
i.e., the Buddha Bhagavat, of fine color, handsome, pleasant to see, their body adorned with the thirty-two marks of the 
Great Man, silent while the Buddha speaks and speak when the Buddha is silent; whereas the beings created by the 
sravakas, of fine color, handsome, head shaved, clothed in robes and having the marks of the sramana, speak when the the 
sravakas speak and are silent when the sravakas are silent? - The Buddha Bhagavat dwells always in samadhi and has 
mastery of mind (cetovasita); he enters into samadhi and comes out quickly and with no difficulty; he never abandons the 
object (Glambana) of his mind. This is not the case for the sravakas. On the contrary, the Bhagavat is omniscient 
(sarvajna): he has obtained mastery of knowledge (jfidna) and mind (citta), and he has reached the other shore 
(paramgata). This is why the beings created by the Buddha... are silent when he speaks, speak when he is silent, whereas 
the beings created by the sravakas... speak when the sravakas speak and are silent when the Sravakas are silent." 
This text shold be compared to a canonical stanza, the Pali version of which is in Digha, II, p. 212: 

Ekasmim bhadsamanasmim sabbe bhasanti nimmita/ 

ekasnim tunhim asine sabbe tunhi bhavanti te// 
and the Sanskrit version in Madh. vrtti, p. 331, and Divyavadana, p. 166: 

Ekasya bhasamanasya sarva bhasanti nirmitah/ 

ekasya tisnimbhitasya sarve tisnimbhavati te// 


"When one speaks (i.e., the creator), all the created beings speak; when one remains silent, all remain silent." 
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Answer. - What has been said there holds for the creations (nirmdna) of the heretics (tirthika) and 
sravakas, but the immense power of concentration (apramanasamadhibala) inherent in the creations of the 
Buddha is inconceivable (acintya). Thus, when the Buddha speaks, the innumerable thousands of 
prabhedhakoti of apparitional Buddhas speak at the same time as him. - Moreover, the apparitional 
creations of the tirthikas and the sravakas are unable in their turn to create [other] apparitional creations, 
whereas those of the Buddha Bhagavat can create them in turn. - Moreover, after their death, the tirthikas 
and sravakas cannot make the fictive beings [that they have created] last (adhitisthanti),! 1! whereas the 
Buddha, after his own parinirvana, can make the apparitional being [that he has created] persist as if it were 
no different from the Buddha himself./!2 - Finally, what the Abhidharma says, that there cannot be two 
minds at the same moment, holds true also for the Buddha. At the moment when the emanated being 
speaks, he is without thought; but when the Buddha thinks about his emanationed creations and wants them 


to speak, then they all begin to speak. 


Question. - The Buddha now wants to preach the Prajfiaparamita; why does he have the emanated Buddha 


preach the six paramitas? 


[116 b] Answer. - The six paramitas and the Prajfiaparamita are identical and not different. Without 
prajiaparamita, the [first] five paramitas would not be called 'paramita'. Without the prajiaparamita, the 
virtue of generosity (danaparamita) would be classed among the perishable dharmas (ksayadharma) of the 
world or would lead to the parinirvana of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas: it is when it is joined with 
prajiaparamita that it is called paramita and leads to Buddahood. This is why the prajiaparamita and the 


six paramitas are identical and not different. 


There are two kinds of prajfiaparamita, that which is adorned (alamkrta) and that which is not adorned. It is 
like a person who takes coral (pravdda, vidruma) and adorns their body with it, and a person who does not 
have coral and does not adorn themselves with it. Or also, when the king comes accompanied by his 
retinue (parivadra), we say: "The king is coming"; when he does not have a retinue, he is said to be 
"solitary". This is the way it is in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges in the east and in the 


ten directions. 


This holds for all sravaka creations, but not for those of the Buddha for, says the Kosa, VII, p. 118, "the latter has perfect 
mastery of concentration: at will, the magical beings speak one after the other; they question and the Buddha responds; 
the Buddha questions and they respond." This is also the opinion of the Divyavadana, p. 166, if one applies the 
corrections proposed by L. de La Vallée Poussin in Kosa, VU, p. 118, n. 3: yam khalu sravako nirmitam abhinirmiite yadi 
prasnam prcchati. nirmito vyakaroti. 

I [Lamotte] am not sure that the Mpps has completely understood its sources: according to it, "when the Buddha speaks, 
the innumerable thousands of prabhedhakoti of apparitional Buddhas speak at the same time as him." 

711 For this special meaning of adhitisthati 'to make last or endure', see Kosa, VII, p. 119, n. 2. 

712 Tt is thus that, after their parinirvana, the Buddhas Prabhitaratna and Susanta left behind an apparitional Buddha, in a 
way their 'double', in order to convert beings. The sravakas are unable to prolong themselves thus after their death, but 
they can use a certain adhisthadna: thus Kasyapa, the Buddha's disciple, caused his skeleton to last until the coming of 
Maitreya (KoSa, VII, p. 120). 
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Question. - If the Buddha has miraculous power (rddhibala) such that innumerable thousands of 
prabhedakoti of fictve Buddhas (nirmanabuddha) go in the ten directions to preach the six paramitas and 


save the entire world, all beings will find salvation and there would be nobody else [to save]! 


Answer. - Three obstacles (Gvarana) [oppose universal salvation]: i) beings plunged in the three bad 
destinies (durgati) cannot understand [the teaching of the Buddhas]; ii) and ii?) gods and humans who are 
too young, too old or too sick, as well as the non-perceptive gods (asamjnideva) of the formless realm 


(aripya) cannot hear or understand [the teaching of the Buddhas]. 
Question.- Why cannot all those who hear and understand [this teaching] find the Path? 


Answer. - They do not all find the path. Why? Because of their fetters (samyojana) and the obstacles 
[consituted by] actions (karmavarana). People whose fetters are heavy have a mind obsessed with fetters; 
this is why they do not all find the Path. 


Question. - Now that the Buddhas of the ten directions and the apparitional Buddhas whom they have 
delegated preach the six paramitas, why do we, who are free of the three obstacles (Gvarana), not hear 


them? 


Answer. - Actually, beings are living in a bad age and enter into the three obstacles; they are living in an 
epoch after the Buddha. The retribution of evil actions (karmavarana) consisting of the errors and sins of 
the world or the obstacle constituted by heavy fetters (stii/asamyojanavarana) has plunged beings into an 
epoch after the Buddha, and many people are chained (Gvrta) by heavy fetters; sometimes their desire 
(raga) is small but their hatred (dvesa) is considerable; sometimes their hatred is small but their desire is 
considerable; sometimes their desire is small but their delusion (moha) is considerable; sometimes their 
delusion is small but their hatred is considerable. Thus there is mutual interchange in the order of 
importance [amongst the fetters]. As a result of the obstacle consisting of the fetters (samyojanavarana), 
people do not hear or do not understand the apparitional Buddhas who are preaching the Dharma and do 
not see the rays of the Buddha. How then would they find the Path? Thus, when the sun (sirya) rises 
(udati), blind people (andhapurusa) who do not see it claim that the world has no sun or moon 
(suryacandramas)); is that the fault of the sun? [116c] When thunder and lightning (meghavidyut) shake the 
earth, deaf people (badhira) do not hear it; is that the fault of the sound (sabda)? Actually, the Buddhas of 
the ten directions are always preaching the Dharma and always delegating the apparitional Buddhas to 
preach the six paramitas in universes of the ten directions, but those who are affected by the blindness or 
deafness of evil actions do not hear the sound of the Dharma. Therefore they are not all in a position to 
hear and to see. Although the Arya (here, the Buddha) has great loving-kindness (mahdmaitricitta), he 
cannot cause everyone to see and hear. But when peoples' sins (@patti) are almost destroyed and their 


merits (punya) are on the rise, then they succeed in seeing the Buddha and hearing the Dharma. 


ACT V 


Sutra: Then the Bhagavat, on the same lion-seat, entered into the concentration called Lion's Play and, by 


the action of his [miraculous] superknowledge, shook the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu which trembled 
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in six different ways (Atha khalu Bhagavams tasminn eva simhdsane nisannah simhavikriditam nama 
samadhim samdpede.  tatharupam ca _ rddhyabhisamskaram  abhisamskaroti sma _ yathayam 


trisahasramahasahasrolokadhatuh sadvikaram akampata). 
Sdastra: Question. - Why is this samadhi called Lion's Play (simhavikridita)? 


Answer. - /) Just as the lion (simha) who has taken a gazelle (mrga) plays with it as a master (aisvaryena 
kridati),!13 so the Buddha, having entered this samadhi, can upset the world in every way and thus make it 


shake in six different ways. 


2) Moreover, [sometimes] the lion plays, and when he plays, all the animals are reassured; in the same way, 
when the Buddha enters this samadhi, he shakes the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu in such a way that 
beings in the three evil destinies (durgati) simultaneously attain cessation (nirvrtti) and all will reach 


salvation (vogaksema). 


3) Finally, the Buddha is called the man-lion (purusasimha) and the samadhi of the Lion's Play is the 
samadhi of the Buddha's Play. When he enters this samadhi, he causes the great earth (mahaprthivi) to 
shake in six different ways and all beings deep in the hells (niraya) and the two unfortunate destinies 


(durgati) all receive deliverance (vimoksa) and are reborn amongst the gods. Such is his 'Play'. 
Question. - Why does the Buddha enter this samadhi? 


Answer. - To shake the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, to take beings out of the three unfortunate 


destinies (durgati) and bring them to the threefold Path (margatraya). 


Moreover, by means of three kinds of samadhi, the Buddha has already shown his Buddha body but there 
are people whose faith (sraddhacitta) is not profound (gambhira). And so the Buddha [now] shakes the 
great earth so that these beings, knowing the immensity of the miraculous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha 
who shakes external objects, [may be filled] with pure faith (sraddhavisuddhi) and joyful thoughts 


(cittamudita) and will all escape from suffering. 


Question. - But the arhats and devas also can shake the earth. Why speak only about the miraculous power 
of the Buddha here? 


Answer. - The arhats and devas are unable to shake it at its base; only the Buddha can make it tremble in 


six different ways. 
Question. - Why does the Buddha shake the tristhasramahasmahasralokadhatu? 


Answer. - So that all beings know that everything is empty (sinya) and transitory (anitya). There are 
people who claim that the great earth (mahaprthivi), the sun and the moon (suryacandramas), Sumeru and 
the great ocean (mahasamudra) are all eternal (nitya). This is why the Bhagavat shakes the earth six times 


and gives the reason (hetupratyaya) for it: Beings will know that it is not eternal. 


{117a] And just as a man who wants to soil his garment (vastra) first walks into the dust (rajas), so the 


Buddha first shows his miraculous power to the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu; then, when 


713 Hence the Sanskrit expressions mrgaraj and mrgardja to designate the lion. 
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their minds are softened (mrduka, snigdha), he preaches the Dharma to them. This is why he shakes the 


earth in six ways. 


Question. - What are the six ways? 


wok ke kk 


Sutra: 1) The east rises up and the west sinks (purva dig unnamati pascima dig avanamati); 2) the west 
rises up and the east subsides (pasima dig unnamati purva dig avanamati); 3) the south rises up and the 
north sinks down (daksina dig unnamati uttara dig avanamati); 4) the north rises up and the south subsides 
(uttara dig unnamati daksina dig avanamati); 5) the edges rise up and the center sinks (anta unnamati 


madhye 'vanamati); 6) the center rises and the edges sink (madhya unnamati ante ‘vanamati).! 14 
Sdastra: What are these six tremblings of the earth (bhiimicala)? 


Answer. - The trembling of the earth is lesser (avara), medium (madhya) and greater (agra). In the lesser 
trembling of the earth, there are two movements: the east rises and the west sinks; or else the south rises 
and the north sinks; or else the edges [rise] and the center [sinks]. In the medium trembling, there are four 
movements: in the east, in the west, in the south and in the north; or again in the east, the west, the edges 
and the center; or again in the south, the north, the edges and the center. In the greater trembling, all six 


movements appear. 


There are all kinds of causes for a greater trembling of the earth. Thus the Buddha said to Ananda: "There 
are eight causes and eight conditions for a great trembling of the earth (astav ime Ananda ketavo 'stau 


pratyaya mahatah prthivicalasya)", etc.715 


714 cf. Mahavyutpatti no. 3019-3030; Lalitavistara, p. 52, 411. 

715 The eight causes are the following: The earth trembles (1) when the waters on which it rests are stirred by the wind; 
(2) when a being endowed with supernatural power has come to the point of visualizing the earth as limited and the water 
as unlimited; (3) when a bodhisattva descends into his mother's womb and leaves it at birth; (4) when a Tathagata 
succeeds to the state of Buddha, (5 - 8) turns the wheel of Dharma, rejects the remainder of his life, enters into nirvana. 
These eight causes are listed in the following texts: Pali sources: Digha, II, p. 107-109; Anguttara, IV, p. 312-313. - 
Sanskrit sources: Divyavadana, p. 204-206. - Chinese sources: Versions of the Mahaparinirvanasitra (T 1, k. 2, p. 15c- 
16a; T 5,k. 1, p. 165a-b; T 6, k. 1, p. 180c; T 7, k. 1, p. 191c-192a); Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 36, p. 753c-754a. 

Some sources have only three causes, namely, the first two and the last of the preceding list: Tchong a han, T 26, k. 9, p. 
377b-478a; Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 1451, k. 36, p. 389a. Some of the texts have been translated and compared by 
Przyluski, Le Parinirvana et les funérailles du Buddha, p. 63-92. 

The Lalitavistara points out that the tremblings of the earth were produced at the main events of the Buddha's life: at 
conception (p. 52), at his birth (p. 85), at the moment of enlightenment (p. 352) and at his first sermon (p. 411). - 
Corresponding passages in the translation of Foucaux, p. 51, 79, 285, 342. 
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Moreover, some talk about four kinds of trembling of the earth: trembling of fire (agnicala), trembling of 
the dragon (ndgacala), trembling of the golden garuda (garudacala), trembling of the king of the gods 


(devendracala). 
The moon revolves [around the earth] in 28 days. 
I. If the moon enters one of the six following constellations (naksatra); 116 
1. Mao (Kritika, Smin-drug): Tauri (Pleiades), 
2. Tchang (Purvaphalgutni, Gre): Leonis 
3. Ti (Visakha, Sa-ga): Librae, 
4. Leou (Asvint, Tha-skar): Arietis, 
5. Che (Purvabhadrapada, Khrums-stod): Pegasi, 
6. Wei (Bharnt, Bra-fie): Arietos, 


then at that moment, the earth trembles as if it would collapse, this shaking extends up to the god of fire 
(Agni). Then there is no more rain, the rivers dry up, the year is bad for grain, the emperor (J'ien tseu) is 


cruel and the great ministers are evil. 
II. If the moon enters one of the following six constellations: 
1. Lieou (Aslesa, Skag): Hydrae 
2. Wei (Mula, Snrubs): Scorpionis 
3. Ki (Pirvashadha, Chu-stod): Sagittarii, 
4. Pi (Uttarabhadrapada, Khrums-smad), Pegsi, Andromedae, 
5. K‘ouei (Revati, Nam-gru): Piscium., 


6. Wei (Dhanistha, Mon-gru): Delphini, 


716 The Mpps lists 27 constellations or lunar mansions of the zodiac, divided here into three groups of six and one group 
of nine. Next to the Chinese term are the Sanskrit and Tibetan translations (according to the Mahavyutpatti, no. 3187- 
3214) and the modern equivalent. 

The series of 27 or 28 naksatra has already appeared in the Vedic literature and has passed from there into the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain texts. 

Ancient Brahmanical sources: Atharvav., XIX, 7, 1 seq; 8,2 seq; Kathaka-Samh., XXXIX, 13; Maitrayani-Samh. II, 13, 
20; Taittitlya-Samh. IV, 4, 10, seq; Taittittyabr. I, 5,1; Tattirtyabr. III, 4, 1 seq. - Synoptic table in Kirfel, Kosmographie 
der Inder, p. 36. 

Recent Brahmanical sources: Naksatrakalpa, etc., in Kirfel, 0.c., p. 138-139. 

Buddhist sources, in Sanskrit: Mahavastu, III, p. 305, 1. 20-21; p. 306, 1. 21; p. 308, 1. 2-3, p. 309, 1. 2-3; Lalitavistara, p. 
389; Mahavyutpatti, no. 3187-3214; - in Pali: Abhidhanappadipika, ed. W. Subhuti, Colombo, 1883, p. 58-69 (list in Rhys 


Davids-Stede, s.v. nakkhatta); - in Chinese, in a whole series of texts yet poorly explored. 
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then at that moment the earth trembles as if it would collapse and this trembling extends as far as the 
Nagas. Then there is no more rain, the rivers dry up, the year is bad for grain, the emperor is cruel and the 


great ministers are unjust. 
III. If the moon enters one of the following six constellations, 
1. Chen (Ardra, Lag): Orionis, 
2. Kouei (Pusya, Rgyal): Cancri, 
3. Sing (Magha, Mchu): Leonis, 
4. Tchen (Hasta, Me-b€i): Corvi 
5. K'ang (Svati, Sa-ri): Bootis, 
6. Yi (Uttaraphalguni, Dbo): Leonis, 


then at that moment the earth trembles as if it would collapse, this trembling extends as far as the Garuda. 
Then there is no more rain, the rivers dry up, the year is bad for grain, the emperor is cruel and the great 


ministers are unjust. 
IV. If the moon enters one of the following nine constellations: 
1. Sin (Jyestha, Snron): Scorpionis 
2. Kio (Citra, Nag-pa): Virginis, 
3. Fang (Anuradha, Lha-mtshams): Scorpionis 
4. Niu (Abhijit, Byi-b€in): Lyrae, 
5. Hiu (Satabhisa, Mon-gre): Aquarii. 
6. Tsing (Punarvasu, Nabs-so): Geminorum, 
7. Pi (Rohini, Sanr-ma): Tauri, 
8. Tsouei (Mrgasiras, Mgo): Orionis, 
9. Teou (Uttarasadha, Chu-smad): Sagittarii, 717 


then at that moment the earth trembles as if it would collapse and this trembling extends as far as 
Devendra. Then peace (yogaksema) is plentiful, rain favors the growth of the five grains, the emperor is 


kind (siva), the great ministers are virtuous and everyone is peaceful. 


Moreover, among the causes of the trembling of the earth, some are small and others are great. There are 
some that shake one Jambudvipa, others one caturdvipaka, one sahasralokadhatu, one dvisahasralokadhatu 


or one trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, 


717 [Translator's note: Due to the lack of the Greek alphabet on my computer, I was unable to reproduce the Greek letters 


delineating the individual constellations in each of the above three lists.] 
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The small trembling is due to a small cause: when an individual of quality is born or dies, there is a 
trembling of the local earth; this is the small trembling. The [117b] great trembling is due to a great cause: 
when the Buddha is born, reaches Buddhahood and is about to enter nirvana, the entire 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu shakes completely; this is the great trembling. Here the Buddha, who 


wants to gather together all beings, causes the earth to tremble in six ways. 


Moreover, in the Prajfiimaparamita, the Buddha prophecies to the bodhisattvas that they will be Buddhas. 
The Buddha is the great leader (mahddhipati) of heaven and earth. [On learning of the accession of the 
future Buddhas], the goddess of the earth (prthividevata) is filled with joy (mudita) [and says to herself]: “TI 
have found a leader." This is why the earth trembles. In the same way, when the leader of a country sets up 


a minister (amdtya), the people congratulate him; everyone shouts "Hurray!" and they sing and dance. 


Finally, as a result of the merits (punya) of the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, there are 
rivers, trees and all kinds of things on this earth, but beings are ignorant of their transitory nature 
(anityata). This is why the Buddha, by the power of his merit and his wisdom, shakes this universe so that 
the beings know the futility of it: everything will be destroyed (nirvrta) and will return to nothingness 
(anityata). 


wok kk ok 


Sutra: The earth became soft and gentle so that all beings rejoiced (prthivi mrduka_ snigdha 


sarvasattvasukhajanany abhit). 
Sdastra: Question. - How could a trembling of the earth (prthivicala) inspire beings to a joyful mind? 


Answer. - Mind (citta) stands in support behind the body (Aaya); thus when the body is at ease, the mind is 
joyful. And so (read jou inplace of yue tchd), in the person who has fasted (uposadhika)! 18 has a joyful 
mind on returning to his normal routine. At present in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, beings with 
various faults have a coarse (audarika) mind deprived of wholesome stimuli; this is why the Buddha 


shakes the great earth so that soft and gentle minds (mrduka-snigdhacitta) can develop (vrddhi). 


Thus, when the gods enter the Houan lo yuan (Nandanavana) garden of the king of the Trayastrimsa gods, 
their minds become soft and gentle, they are joyous, content and no gross minds (sthulacitta) arise in them. 
When the asuras come with their armies, they feel no aggressive attitudes (vigrahacitta). But it happens 
that Che t'i p'o na min (Sakro devanam indrah), at the head of an army of gods, enters the Parusyavana and, 
because this garden, where the trees, flowers and fruits have an unpleasant smell, is coarse (parusa), the 


army of gods [feel] aggressive thoughts arising in themselves./!9 It is the same for the Buddha: Since this 


718 In Sanskrit, the person who fasts is said to be uposadhika (Mahavastu, ii, p. 9), in Pali, uposathika (Vinaya, I, p. 58; 
IV, 75, 78). 

719 The Trayastriméa gods with Sakra as king live in the city of Sudargana on the summit of Mount Meru. This city has 
four parks: Caitraratha, Parusya, Misra and Nandana (Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 20, p. 132b; Mahavastu, I, p. 32; 
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great earth is coarse and harsh, he transforms (parinamayati) it, softens it and causes all beings to have 


joyous dispositions. 


Thus, when certain magical herbs (mantausadhi) are burned under people's noses, violent feelings 
(aghdatacitta) are aroused in them and they fight. On the other hand, there is a certain magical herb which 
inspires joy (mudita), happiness (nanadana), respect (satkara) and harmony (samaya) in people. If a 
simple magical herb has such power, what can be said [of the Buddha] who makes the ground of the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu soft and gentle? 


wok ok kk 


Sutra: In this trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, [beings] in the hell realms (niraya), in the preta realm, the 
animal realm (tiryagoni) and the eight difficult (aksana) conditions were immeditately liberated (vimukta) 


and reborn among the gods dwelling at the Caturmaharajika stage to the Paranirmitavasavartin stage. /29 


Divyavadana, p. 219; Lokaprajiiapti in Lav., Cosmologie, p. 304-305; Jataka, VI, p. 278; KoSa, III, p. 161; P'i p'o cha, T 
1545, K. 133, p. 692a). 

These sources mention the beneficent influence of the Nanadanavana and the maleficent influence of the Parusyavana. - 
Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 20, p. 132b: "Why is it called Parusyavana? Because when one enters it, one's thoughts (chen t'i) 
become harsh (parusa)... Why is it called Nanadanavana? Because when one enters it, one is happy and joyful." - Jataka 
V, p. 158: Nandane ti nandijananasanatthataya Nandanavanasamkhate Tavtimsabhavave. - P'i p'o cha T 1545, k. 133, p. 
692a: "In the Parusyavana, when the gods want to go to war, armor and weapons appear according to their needs... In the 
Nanadanavana, all kinds of marvels and joys are gathered and they go from one to another without getting tired." - 
Samyutta, I, p. 5 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, 1. 22, p. 153c) says that those who have not seen the Nandana do not know 
happiness (Na te sukham pajanati ye na passanti Nandanam), and Anguttara, ITI, p. 40 (cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 24, 
p. 681a) speaks of those who walk in the Nandana, joyous, happy and content among the five sense pleasures (te tattha 
nandanti ramanti modare samappita kamagunehi pancahi). 

Originally the abode of the Trayastrimsa, with all its wonders, was shared with the asuras, but when Magha was born as 
Sakra among the Trayastrimsa gods, the company of the asuras displeased him and, having previously made them drunk, 
he expelled them from his palace, the five walls of which he had guarded by the nagas, suparnas, kumbhandas, yaksas and 
the Caturmaharajika gods. Cf. Jataka, I, p. 201 seq; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 272 seq (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 319). It 
is undoubtedly wrong that the Mpps claims that the asuras still had access to the Nandanavana. 

720 Here Kumiarajiva abridges the text of the PaficavimSati and leaps over an important phrase. In reality, it is not only 
among the gods of the kamadhatu (from the Caturmaharajikas to the Parinirmitavasavartins) that these beings take rebirth, 
but also especially among humans. This is expressed by the continuation of the sitra given below, p. 118a, where it is 
said that these gods and these men, remembering their former existence, go to the Buddha. Here is the text of the 
PaficavimSati, p. 8, where rebirth among humans is explicitly mentioned: 

Atha khalu ksanalavamuhirtena ye 'smims trisahasramahasahasra lokadhatau niraya va tiragyonayo .... devanam 
sabhagatayam uppannas cabhiivan. 

"Then at that very moment, at that minute, at that hour, the hells, the animal destinies and the realms of the dead who 
were in this trichiliomegacosm were broken open and emptied and all the difficult conditions (aksana) disappeared and 


the beings who had fallen into the hells, the animal realm and the realm of Yama, all experienced such great joy that they 
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Sastra: Having entered into the Lion's Play samadhi, if the Buddha causes the damned, the pretas, the 
animals and the eight other difficult conditions/2!to be liberated and reborn in the abodes of the 
Caturmaharajika gods up to the Paranirmitavasavartin gods, why is it still necessary to acquire merit 


(punya) and practice the good (kusala) in order to obtain the fruit of retribution (vipakaphala)? 


Answer. - We have said that beings of great merit have seen the Buddha's rays and have thus found 
salvation; those of profound faults and stains understand it [only] when the earth trembles. When the rising 
sun lights up a lotus pool (padmahrada), the ripe lotuses open at once while the young buds do not; 
similarly, when the Buddha emits his rays (rasmi), beings with ripe merit (paripakvapunya) and sharp 
knowledge (tiksnajnana) attain liberation (vimoksa) at once, whereas those who do not have ripe merit or 
keen knowledge do not. The Buddha has great loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karunda); he saves 
everyone alike (samam), without feeling aversion (pratigha) or affection (annunaya) for anyone. When a 
fruit tree is shaken (dhunoti), the ripe fruits (paripakvaphala) fall first. Apply that to the Buddha: the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu is like the fruit tree; it is the Buddha who shakes it; the ripe fruits [that 
fall] are the beings who are saved; the green fruits [that remain attached to the tree] are the beings who are 


not saved. 


Question. - Why are the beings who have had this good mind (kusalacitta) reborn [only] among the gods 
of the desire realm (kamadhdtu) and not in the form realm (riipadhdtu) or the formless realm 


(arupyadhatu)? 


Answer. - In order to save beings, the Buddha leads them to realize the Path (margasaksatkara). But in the 
formless realm (ariipyadhatu) where [beings] have no bodies (kaya), it is not possible to preach the 
Dharma to them; in the form realm (rijpadhdtu) where all feelings of displeasure (nirvedacitta) are absent, 


it is difficult to find the Path because where the pleasure of dhyana is plentiful, the mind is dulled (mrdu). 


Furthermore, when the Buddha makes the ground of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu soft and pliable 
by shaking the universe by means of his [rddhy]-abhijna, beings full of faith (prasddita) are joyful 
(pramudita) and consequently are reborn among the gods of the desire realm (kamadhatu). Since they are 


not practicing the four dhyanas [of the form realm] or the four empty attainments (sunyasamapatti) [of the 


were reborn among humans or among the Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati or 
Paranirmitavasavartin gods." 

Aside from a few unimportant differences, the corresponding text of the Satasahasrika, p. 13-14, is the same. 

721 The hell, animal and preta destinies constitute the three bad destinies (durgati); these are well known and it is not 
necessary to define them here. By contrast, the aksana, which the Chinese translation renders as ‘difficult conditions' asks 
for some explanation. There are eight (occasionally nine) aksana: belonging to one of the bad destinies, i.e., damned 
(naraka), animal (tiryagoni) or preta; being a human, one is lacking an organ (indriyavaikalya), is plunged into wrong 
views (mithyadarsana), is living before or after the Buddha (tathagatanam anutpadah), or living in a border region 
(pratyanatajanapada), if one is a god, belonging to the class of the long-lived gods (dirghayuso devah). 

These eight aksana (in Pali, akkhana) are listed and defined in Digha, IH, p. 263, 265, 287; Anguttara, IV, p. 225-227; 
Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 124), k. 29, p. 613; Tseng yi a han, Y 125, k. 36, p. 747; Mahavyutpatti, np. 2299-2306; 
Dharmasamgraha, chap. 134. - Allusion is made to them in Mahavastu, I, p. 416 (note), II, p. 338, 363; Lalitavistara, p. 
412 (astakhanavarjina); Saddharmapundarika, p. 96, 163, 434, 451; Avadanasataka, I, p. 291, 332. 
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formless realm], they cannot be reborn in the form realm (rijpadhdtu) or the formless realms 


(ariupyadhatu). 


Question. - The five aggregates (skandha) [making up the individual] are transitory (anitya), empty (siunya) 


and non-substantial (andtmaka); then how can one be reborn among the gods or men? Who is reborn? 


Answer. - This point has already been fully discussed in the chapter on the bodhisattva. We shall limit 
ourselves here to a brief answer. You say that the five skandhas are transitory, empty and non-substantial, 
but according to the Prajiiaparamita, the five skandhas are neither eternal nor transitory, neither empty nor 
non-empty, neither substantial nor non-substantial. Like the heretics (tirthika), you are looking for a real 
atman, but that is non-existent (anupalabdha); it is only a designation (prajfaptipat). It exists as a result of 
diverse causes and conditions (nandhetupratyayasamagri), but only nominally and conventionally 
(namasamketa). Thus when a magician (mayakara) kills himself, the spectators see him dead, and when a 
trick resuscitates him, the spectators see him alive; but his life and his death have only nominal existence 
(prajnaptisat) and are not real (dravyasat). According to ordinary systems (lokadharma), samsara really 
does exist; but according to the system of the true nature (bhitalaksanadharma) there is no samsara, 


transmigration. 


Furthermore, if there were a transmigrating being (samsarin), there would be transmigration, samsara; 
without a samsarin, there is no samsara. Why? Because the Asamsarin has destroyed birth by means of his 


great wisdom 
Thus some stanzas say: 
Although the Buddha dharmas are empty (suinya) 
They are not, however, reduced to nothingness (ucchinna). 
[118 a] Existent, but non-eternal 


Actions are not lost. 


Dharmas are like the trunk of a banana tree (kadali): 
All are the result of mind. 
If one knows the non-reality of the dharmas 


This mind, in its turn, is empty. 


The person who thinks about emptiness 
Is not a practitioner of the Path. 
Dharmas do not arise and they do not perish: 


Being momentary (ksanika), they lose their nature. 
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The person who thinks falls into Mara's net, 
The person who does not think finds escape (nihsarana). 
Mental discursiveness is not the Path, 


Non-discursiveness is the seal of the Dharma (dharmamudra). 


wok kk kkk 


Sutra: Then remembering their former existences (purvajanmany anusmrtya), these gods and men 
(devamanusya) experienced great joy (pramodya). They went to the Buddha and, having bowed down to 


the Buddha's feet (bhagavatah pdadan sirobhir abhivandya), they stood to one side. 


Sdastra.- Question. - When the gods are reborn, they know three things: they know where they have come 
from (kutas cyutah), they know where they are born (Autropapannah) and they know by virtue of what 
previous merit (kena pirvakrtapunyena). 122 But when men are reborn, they are unaware of these three 


things. [How can it be said here] that they rememeber their previous existences? 


Answer. - /) It is not a fixed rule (niyama) for men (manusyagati): some remeber, some do not 


remember. 723 


2) Furthermore, it is thanks to the miraculous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha that [those in question 


here] remember their previous existences. 


Question. - The gods, who possess the five superknowledges (abhijfa) and remember their previous lives, 
are able to go to the Buddha; but supposing that they received [the gift] of the miraculous power of the 


Buddha and remembered their previous lives, how could men go to the Buddha? 


Answer. - Some of them, by birth (janman) or by retribution (vipdka), possess the superknowledges 
(abhijna)724, as for example, the noble cakravartin kings; the others borrow the Buddha's miraculous 


power [in order to go to him]. 


Question. - Humans are carried in the womb for ten months, suckled for three years and fed for ten years; 
only after that can they support themselves. It is said, by the power (anubhdva) of the Buddha, beings in 


the three bad destinies (durgati) and the eight difficult conditions (aksana), all obtain deliverance (vimukti), 


722 cf. Avadanasataka, I, p. 292: dharmata khalu devaputrasya vad devakany dy .... cyutah kutropapannah kena 
karmaneti. - Kosavyakhya, p. 413: aciropapannasya devaputrayasya trini cittani .... kutropapannah kena karmana. 

723 Tt is not rare that Indian newspapers report the case of young children who remember their immediately preceding 
lifetime. 


724 Notably the rddhyabala of moving rapidly from one place to another. 
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are reborn among gods or humans, and go to the Buddha. It may be so for the gods but it is impossible for 


humans; indeed, how could they walk [as soon as they are born]? 

Answer. - In the five destinies (gati), living conditions differ: 

1) Gods and hell beings (naraka) are all apparitional beings (upapdduka). 

2) Pretas are of two kinds, born from a placenta (jarayuja) or apparitional (upapaduka). 


3) Men (manusya) and animals (tiryagyoni) are of four kinds: born from an egg (andaja), born from 


exudation (samsvedaja), apparitional (upapdduka) or born from a placenta (jarayuja).725 


a) Born from an egg, e.g., the thirty-two sons of PZ ché k‘ia mi k'ie lo mou (Visakha Mrgaramata): 
Visakha, their mother, gave birth to thirty-two eggs which on breaking open, released thirty-two boys who 
all were strong men;726 the oldest of them was Mrgara. Visakha obtained the fruit of the threefold Path. 


b) Born of exudation, for example, Yen lo p’o li (Amrapalt), chief courtesan (vesydgra) who gave birth to a 


cakravartin king, etc.727 


c) Apparitional beings: thus, when the Buddha was traveling with the four assemblies, in the group of nuns 
there was a bhiksuni named A /o p'o (Aramavasa) who appeared miraculously on this earth.728 Moreover, 


the people born at the beginning of the cosmic peiod (prathamakalpika) were all apparitional beings. 
d) Born from a placenta: this is the usual birth for humans. 


[118 b] People of apparitional birth (upapdduka, as an emanation), being full-grown at birth, are able to go 
to the Buddha. There are people who have obtained the abhijfias as reward (vipdka) and who are able to go 
to the Buddha [by themselves]; others also are able to go to the Buddha because the latter lends them his 


power of abhijiia. 


wok eK kkk 


725 These are the four "wombs' or yoni which are listed in Digha, III, p. 230; Majjhima, I, p. 73; Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 8, 
p. 50c; Milinda, p. 146; Visuddhimagga, p. 552, 557; Mahavyutpatti, np.2279-2282. To illustrate these four types of birth, 
the Karanaprajfiapti in Tibetan (Lav., Cosmologie, p. 345-346), Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 120, p. 626c-627a) and KoSa (II, p. 
28) have gathered a long series of examples. The Mppé mentions the cases of Visakha, Amrapali and Aramavasa. 

726 The thirty-two eggs of Visakha: Dulva, III, p. 126- 131 (Csoma-Feer, p. 173-174); Rockhill, Life, p. 71; Schiefner- 
Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 125. 

727 Amrapalt was born from the stem of a banana tree as is told at length in the Nai nin k'i yu yin yuan king, T 553 (tr. 
Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 325-329); Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 85. - But Amrapali is the mother of Jivaka, not 
of a cakravartin king. 

728 As her name indicates, this nun ‘dweller in a hermitage’ was born in a hermitage, her head shaven and clothed in 


ochre robes 
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Sutra: In the universes of the ten directions, universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, the earth 
shook similarly in six ways. The damned (naraka), the pretas, the animals (¢iryak) and the other inhabitants 
of the eight difficult conditions (aksana) were at once liberated (vimukta) and reborn among the gods of the 


six Classes. 


Sdastra: Question. - Beings, infinite (apramdana) and innumberable (asamkhyeya), form a considerable 
number just in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu; why does the Buddha also address himself to beings in 


the universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges? 


Answer. - The power of te Buddha (buddhabala) is immense (apramdna): it is a trifle for him to save the 
beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu: this is why he addresses himself also [to the beings] of the 


ten directions. 


Question. - If, by his great power, the Buddha Sakyamuni saves the ten directions as a whole, why are 
other Buddhas still needed [to save beings]? 


Answer. - /) Because beings are infinite (apramdna) in number and do not all ripen (paripakva) at the 


same time. 


2) Furthermore, causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) vary for each being. Thus it is said in the system of 
the gravakas: "In the Ché li fou yin yuan (Sariputravadana), disciples become separated from Sariputra;729 


if the Buddhas cannot save them, how could others do so?" 


3) Furthermore, here it is a matter only of universes of the east equal in number to the sands of a single 
Ganges; we are not speaking of universes as numerous as the sands of two, three, four, up to a thousand 


prabhedakoti of Ganges. 


4) Finally, universes (/okadhatu) are infinite (ananta) and unlimited (apramdna) in number. If they were 
finite and limited, the number of beings would be exhausted. This is why the Buddhas must save the 


innumerable universes of the ten directions. 


wok kk kk 


Sutra: Then, amongst the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadathu, those who were blind from birth 
were able to see (jatvandhah pasyanti sma), the deaf began to hear (badhirah srnavanti sma), the mute 
began to speak (muka bhasanti sma), the insane became rational (unmattah smrtim pratilabhante sma), the 
distracted recovered their attentiveness (viksiptacitta ekagracitta bhavanti sma), those who were naked 


received clothing (nagnas civarani pratilabhante sma), those who were hungry and thirsty had their bowls 


729 This perhaps concerns the schism of Kausambi in which Sariputra had to intervene (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 354). 
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filled Gighatsitah purnapatra bhavanti sma), the sick recovered their health (rogasprsta vigataroga 


bhavanti sma), the crippled regained their wholeness (hinendriyah paripurnendriya bhavanti sma).730 


Sdastra: Beings are subject to hundreds of thousands of sufferings (duhkha); if the Buddha uses miraculous 


power (rddhibala), why does he not liberate them from all of these sufferings? 


Answer. - All sufferings are suppressed, but here only the most serious (sthula) ones are spoken of in brief. 
Similarly, in order to designate all the fetters (samyojana), they are spoken of, as a whole, as the three 


poisons (trivisa). 


I. Question. - It would suffice to say that 'the blind’ obtained their sight; why specify 'those blind from 
birth’? 


Answer. - Because in their previous existences, those born blind (piirvajanma) were great sinners. If great 


sinners can thus recover their sight, what about minor sinners? 


Question. - What grave sin (sthulapatti) have they committed in their previous lives in order to be blind 
from birth today? 


Answer. - They have gouged out or torn out someone's eyes, or destroyed someone's correct view 
(samyagdrsticaksus) by saying that sin (Gpatti) and merit (punya) do not exist. After death, these people 
fall into hell (niraya), then, [being reborn] in the form of humans, their sins make them blind from birth. - 
Moreover, stealing lights or lamps (pradipa) from a stupa of the Buddha, arhat [118c] arhat or 
pratyekabuddha, ruining the lamps in other fields of merit (punyaksetra) are also actions of previous lives 


(purvajanmakarman) that cause the loss of sight [in the course of a future lifetime]. 


But one may lose one's sight during the present lifetime (¢hajanma) as a result of sickness (vyadhi) or 


because of being beaten (prahara): those are actual causes. 


Only the Buddha is able to restore sight to the 96 eye-sicknesses that king Cho na kia lo (Jhanakara) could 
not cure; first he gives them back their sight, then he makes them find the wisdom eye (prajndacaksus). It is 


the same for the deaf who recover their hearing. 


II. Question. - If there are those who are blind from birth, why does the sutra not speak of those who are 
deaf from birth? 


Answer. - Because those who are blind from birth are more numerous than those who are deaf from birth. 
Question. - What are the causes of deafness? 


Answer. - /) Deafness has [the actions] of the previous life as cause. To reject or transgress the instructions 
of one's teacher (Gcarya) or one's father (pitr) and to rebel against them is a sin (Gpatti) which will result in 
deafness. To cut off or tear out someone's ear, to ruin a gong (gandi), a bell (dhanta), a conch (sankha) or a 


drum (dundubhi) of a stiipa of the Buddha of the samgha of good men or of any field of merit 


730 Similar exposition in Paficavimsati, p. 9-10; Satasahasrika, p. 18-19; Lalitavistara, p.278-279; Suvarnaprabhasa, ed. 
Nobel, p. 8-9; Mahavyutpatti, no. 6036-6309. 
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(punyaksetra) are also sins (dpatti) which in turn lead to deafness. These various actions of a previous 


lifetime (purvajanmakarman) are the causes of deafness in a future lifetime. 


2) In the present lifetime (‘hajanma), one can lose one's hearing as a result of sickness (vyadhi), or being 


beaten (prahara), and other similar things: those are the actual causes. 


III. Question. - The mute (mika) cannot speak. What sins (Gpatti) have they committed in order to be 
mute? 

Answer. - /) They have cut out someone's tongue or choked someone; they have made someone unable to 
speak by means of an evil herb; hearing the instructions of their teacher (Gcdarya) or the orders of their 
father, they have cut off their speech and not followed their advice; acting in bad ways, they did not believe 
in sin or merit and opposed correct speech (samyagvac). Condemned to hell, when they are reborn in 


human form, they are mute, unable to speak. Those are the various causes that make someone mute. 


IV. Question. - [The stitra says] that the insane become rational (unmattah smrtim pratilabhante sma); why 
is one insane? 

Answer. - For having committed the following sins in the course of previous lifetimes: molesting someone 
deep in dhyana, destroying the monastery of meditators (dhyayin), deceiving people by means of spells 


(mantra) in order to inspire them to hatred, anger or sensual desires. 


In the present lifetime (ihajanma) [insanity is caused by] the heaviness of the fetters (samyojanaguruta). 
Thus the brahmin, who had lost his rice field (read tao t'ien, sasyaksetra, instead of fou tien) and whose 
wife had died, had a fit of madness and fled completely naked. - The bhiksunt Tch'e ché k'ie kiao t'an 
(Krisaka gautamt), while she was still a lay-person (avadatavasanda), lost her seven sons; the sadness made 
her lose her reason and she became insane.731 Extremely irritable people, unable to contain themselves, 
become completely insane. Mad people (midha), by a sad mistake, cover their bodies with ashes 
(bhasman), tear out their hair (kesa), go about naked and eat dung (purisa) in their madness.732 After a 
serious illness, a sickness of wind (vayuvyadhi) or a sickness of fire (tejovyadhi), people become insane. 


Others are insane because they are possessed by evil demons or because they have stupidly drunk rain 


731 The story of 'Thin Gautamr’, in Pali, Kisagotamt, is especially well-known in the Pali sources: Therigatha Comm., p. 
174 seq (tr. Rh. D., Sisters, p. 106-108); Apadana, II, p. 564-567; Dhammapadattha, H, p. 270-275; III, p. 432 (tr. 
Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 257-260: III, p. 165-166); Manoratha, I,p.378-381; Ralston-Schiefner, Tibetan Tales, p. 216- 
226. See J. H. Thiessen, Die legende von Kisadgotami, Breslau, 1880. Kisagotami fled in dspair with her dead child in her 
arms. She came to the Buddha who promised to bring her child back to life if she brought him a mustard seed from a 
house where nobody had died. She sought in vain for such a house until she realized that 'the living are few and the dead 
are many' and that the Buddha had wanted to teach her the universality of death. Comforted, she entered the monastic 
order where she attained arhathood. 

This nun is different from Kisagotami, a young girl of Kapilavastu, known also under the name of Mrgi who praised the 
future Buddha when he returnd to his palace, addressing to him the famous stanza: Nibuttd nina sa mata ... "Blessed truly 
the mother; blessed truly the father, blessed truly the wife who has such a husband as that." Cf. Nidanakatha, p. 60; 
Mahavastu, II, p. 157; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 15, p. 724b; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 4, p. 944c; Ken pen 
chouo... p'o seng che, T 1450, k. 3, p. 114b. 


732 An allusion to the religious practices of the Nirgranthas. 
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water.733 This is how one loses one's reason, and all these individuals are called insane. But when they 


succeed in seeing the Buddha, these madmen recover their reason. 


V. Question. - [The siitra adds that] distracted people regain their attentiveness [119a] (viksipticitta 
ekagracitta bhavanti sma) but the insane (unmatta) are also distracted. Why is there this distinction? 
Answer. - There are people who, without being insane, are often distracted. Attentiveness is like a monkey 
(markata);734 when it is not fixed, there is distraction. Agitated and speedy, mind becomes attached 
(abhinivisate) to a crowd of objects; then one loses one's mental power (cittabala) and is unable to find the 
Path. 


Question. - What are the causes of distraction? 


Answer. - The attenuation of the functioning of good thoughts (kusalacitta pravrtti), the pursuit of evil 


(akusalanugama): these are [the causes] of distraction. 


Furthermore, people do not consider (na samanupasyanti) the transitory nature (anitya) of things, or the 
signs of death (marananimitta)735 or universal emptiness (/okasiinya); they are attached to long life 
(dirghayus), think only of their own business and are scattered in many ways: this is why they are 
distracted. 


Finally, they do not enjoy the inner joy (a@dhyatmika sukha) coming from the Buddhadharma; they seek the 
occasions of pleasure outwardly and pursue the causes of pleasure; this is why they are distracted. But 


when these distracted people come to see the Buddha, their attentiveness is fixed. 


VI. Question. - There are two kinds of madmen (unmatta), those who are recognized as such and those 


who, by a sad mistake, are naked without people considering them to be insane. 


733 The Tsa p'i yu king, T 207 (no. 17), p. 526b, (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 31) tells that in a foreign kingdom evil 
rains having fallen, all those who drank that water became mad after seven days. 


734 Canonical reference: Samyutta, IL, p. 95 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 12, p. 81c15): 'In the same way that a monkey (makkata) 


playing about in the forest, seizes one branch, then lets it go and seizes another (sakham ganhati tam muncitva afinam 


gamhati), so what is called 'mind' or 'consciousness', appears and disappears in the perpetual alternation of day and 


night." 
735 See Koéa, III, p. 134-136. 
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It is said that in southern India (daksindpatha) there was a Dharma teacher (dharmdcarya) Kao tso 736 


736 Kao tso may not be a proper name; these characters mean ‘he who sits on a high seat’ and probably translate the 
Sanskrit uccdsane nisannah, which occurs in the Pali Patimokkha, 69th sekhiya (Vinaya, IV, p. 204): na nice dsane 
nisiditva ucce asane nissinnassa agilanassa dhammam desessami: "\ will not preach the Dharma while sitting on a seat 
lower than a man who is sitting on a higher chair, unless he is sick" and in the Sanskrit Sarvastivadin Pratimoksa, 92nd 
Saiksa (L. Finot, Le Pratimoksasiitra des Sarvastivadin, Extracts of JA, Nov.-Dec., 1913, p. 75; Mahavyutpatti, no. 8603; 
Che song pi k'ieou po lo y'i mou tch'a kiai pen, T 1436, p. 478a4: na niccasane nisanna uccasane nisannasydglanasya 
dharmam desaayisyamah. 

Therefore a kao-tso teacher is a teacher seated on a throne to teach. 

We know that the famous translator Dharmaraksa who came from a family of Scythian origin established at Touen 
Houang and who lived in the 3rd centruty, was the student of the Hindu Kao tso (Tchou Kao tso) whom he accompanied 
into the Western countries. Here again kao tso is an honorific title rather than a proper name. 

We should note that the Kao tso presented to us here by the Mpps is a native of southern India, that he converted the king 
and ensured his protection in an original way - by his actions rather than by words - and that he finally triumphed over the 
heretics. These three points constitute the outline of Nagarjuna's biography and, if indications were not so slight, I 
[Lamotte] could easily believe that Kao tso is none other than Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna was also a native of southern India 
(Andhra) and was a friend of king Satavahana. Many sources, more or less dependent on one another, tell us how he was 
converted; it was indeed in the manner of Kao tso: "When Nagarjuna came back from the nagas, the king of southern 
India, full of wrong views, favored the tirthikas and disputed the holy Dharma. In order to convert him, Nagarjuna 
appeared before him with a red flag for seven consecutive years. The king was astonished and asked who was this man 
before him. Nagarjuna replied: "I am omniscient (sarvajna)." The king was startled at these words and said: "An 
omniscient one is very rare; how can you prove that?" Nagarjuna answered: "If the king wishes to test my science, he 
must pay attention to my words..." The king then asked him what the devas were doing at that moment; Nagarjuna told 
him that the devas were fighting against the asuras. At that moment the king heard a sound as if someone were being 
choked. Not belieiving that this sound was coming from the devas, he said that that was no proof... Then at once a mass of 
shields, spears and weapons fell from the sky. The king then said: "Although these are certainly weapons, how do you 
know [that they come] from the devas fighting with the asuras?"... Immediately, severed hands, feet, ears and noses of the 
asuras fell from the sky... The king bowed his head and was converted. Some brahmins who were on the palace terrace 
cut their hair and took on the precepts (sila). From that time on Nagarjuna spread Buddhism widely in southern India, 
vanquished the tirthikas and developed the Mahayana." 

This story is drawn from a biography of Nagarjuna attributed, wrongly, without a doubt, to Kumarajiva: the Long chou 
p'ou sa rchouan, T 2047, p. 186a-b; it is repeated by later biographies (Fou fa tsang yin yuan tchouan, T 2058, k. 5, p. 
318a-b; Fo tsou t'ong ki, T 2035, k. 5, p. 174c; Fo tsou li t'ong tsai, T 2036, k. 4, p. 503a-b) but its great antiquity is 
attested by a note of Kumarajiva inserted in the Tchou wei mo kie king, T 1775, k. 2, p.330, where the episode is 
summarized. 

The same sources tell also about a brahmin who, in discussion with Nagarjuna, produced a magic pool in the middle of 
which was a lotus with a thousand petals, and how Nagarjuna astounded him by creating a white elephant with six tusks 
that upset the pool. 

In the victory of Kao tso over the tirthikas as it is told here in the Mpps, we see perfect agreement with the biographies of 
Nagarjuna written in the same spirit and with the same concerns. It would be rather tempting to identify Kao tso with 


Nagarjuna. If the latter is really the author of the Mpps, he was thus transmitting to us an anecdote in his own life 
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who preached the five precepts. In the crowd there were many heretics (tirthika) who had come to listen, 
and the king of the country made some objections: "If as you say, those who provide liquor (mrdvika) or 
who drink liquor were punished with madness, among our contemporaries mad people would be more 
numerous than rational people. Now actually, mad men are rare and those of healthy mind are numerous. 
How can that be?" At once the heretics applauded (sadhukaram dadati), saying: "This is a profound 
(gambhira) objection. This Kao tso with the shaven head (munda) will not be able to answer it for the 
king's knowledge is sharp (tiksnajfiana)." Then the Dharma teacher, pointing his finger at the heretics, 
spoke about something else. The king understood but the heretics said to him: "The king's objection was 
profound; he has not answered. Ashamed of his ignorance, he just raises his finger and talks about 
something else." The king said to the heretics: "The Dharma teacher Kao tso has answered with his finger 
and that is all; he said nothing in order to spare you. By showing you his finger, he meant that you are the 
madmen and that madmen are not rare. You coat your bodies with ashes (bhasman) and you have no 
shame in going about naked; you fill human skulls (AapGla) with excrement (purisa) and you eat it; you 
tear out your hair (kesa); you sleep on thorns (kanfaka); you hang yourselves upside-down and you 
asphyxiate yourselves; you go into the water in winter; you roast yourselves in the fire in summer. All 
these practices are not the Path (marga), but signs of madness. According to your rules, selling meat 
(mamsavikraya) or selling salt (Javanavikraya) are transgressions of the brahmin law; but in your temples, 
you accept oxen as gifts, you resell them and you claim to observe your law. But the ox is meat! Is it not 
wrong to deceive people thus? You claim that by going into the sacred rivers (nadi), all the stains of sins 
(Gpattimala) are wiped out, but there is no reason [119b] why such a bath consitutes a sin or a merit. What 
wrong is there in selling meat or salt? You claim that a bath in holy rivers can wipe out sins, but if it wipes 
out sins, it would also wipe out merits; what is there that is holy in these rivers? These practices have no 
basis; attempting to justify them is madness. All these signs of madness are yours and it is to spare you that 


the Dharma teacher has shown you his finger and said nothing." 
That is what is called the madness of nudity. 


Moreover, some poor people (daridra) go about without clothes or their clothes are in tatters (read Jan liu, 
120 nd 21, 120 and 11). It is by the power of the Buddha that they acquire clothing. 


VII. [The sutra says] that the hungry will be satisfied and the thirsty quenched. Why are they hungry and 
thirsty? 
Answer. - As a result of scarcity of merits (punya). In previous existences (piirvajanma) there was no cause 


(hetu) and in the present existence (ihajanma) there is no condition (pratyaya) for hunger and thirst 


Furthermore, people who, in their previous lifetimes, have stolen food from the Buddhas, the arhats, the 
pratyekabuddhas, their relatives or their families, will be hungry and thirsty because of the gravity of this 
fault even if they are living during the [golden] age of a Buddha. 


Question. - The cause of it is retribution of actions (karmavipdka) which varies for each case. Some 


people fufill the causes and conditions required to see a Buddha but do not fulfill the causes and conditions 


designating himself not by his name Long chou or Nagarjuna, but by his title: Fa che kao tso ‘the Dharma teacher on the 


throne’, in Sanskrit uccasana dharmacarya. But this hypothesis is so risky that it hardly merits attention. 
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required to eat and drink. Others fulfill the causes and conditions required to eat and drink but do not fulfil 
the causes and conditions required to see a Buddha. It is like the black snake (Adlasarpa) that sleeps while 
clasping the jewel at the top of its head (ciidamani). There are arhats who beg for their food and get 
nothing. 


Thus, at the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, two brothers left home (pravrajita) in order to seek the Path 
(marga).737 The first observed the precepts (siladhara), recited the sttras (sutrapathaka) and practiced 
dhyana; the second solicited patrons (danapati) and cultivated meritorious actions (punyakarman). When 
Buddha Sakyamuni appeared in the world, the first was born into a merchant's (sresthin) household and the 
second became a great white elephant (pandaragaja) whose strength conquered the enemies. The 
merchant's son left home (pravrajita) to practice the Path. He became an arhat endowed with the six 
abhijnas but, as a result of his restricted merits, he obtained his food with difficulty when he begged. One 
day he entered into a city, bowl in hand, to beg his food, but he could not obtain anything. Coming to the 
stable of the white elephant, he saw that the king furnished the latter with everything in abundance.738 


He said to the elephant: "You and I together have committed sins (dosa, kilbisa)." The elephant was at 
once remorseful and spent three days without eating. Worried, its keepers set out to look for the monk and, 
having found him, asked: "What spell (mantra) have you placed on the king's white elephant that it is sick 
and does not eat?" He answered: "In a previous lifetime, this elephant was my younger brother; under the 
Buddha Kasyapa we left home (pravrajita) together to practice the Path. I was satisfied to keep the 
precepts, recite sitras and practice dhyana, but I did not practice generosity (dana); on the other hand, my 
brother limited himself to soliciting patrons (danapati) and making gifts; he did not observe the precepts 
and did not educate himself. Having thus renounced observing the precepts, reciting stitras and practicing 
dhyana, today he is this elephant; but because he was very generous, food (dhara) and amenities [119c] 
(pariskara) come to him in abundance. As for myself, I was content to practice the Path but I was not 
generous in making gifts; thus today, even though I have attained [the fruit] of arhathood, I am 


unsuccessful in getting any food when I beg."739 


This explains why causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) vary [for each individual] and why, although 


being born in [the golden] age of a Buddha, one may still be hungry and thirsty. 
Question. - How did these beings see their bowls filled (purnapatra bhavanti sma)? 


Answer. - Some say that the Buddha, by his miraculous power (rddhibala), created (nirmitite) food that 
satisfied them. According to others, the Buddha's rays, on touching their bodies, suppressed their hunger 
and thirst. This is like the wish-fulfilling jewel (cintamani): those who think of it have neither hunger nor 
thirst. What then could be said of those who meet the Buddha? 


737 The story of the two brothers here is taken from Tsa p'i yu king, T 207 (no. 3), p. 523a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 
4-6). 

738 According to Tsa p'i yu king, the king maintained this elephant in luxury and had assigned the revenue of a city of 
many hundreds of households to the elephant's maintenance. 

739 In Tsa p'i yu king, it was to the king that the monk made this explanation; the king's understanding was awakened 


and he released the monk. 
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VII. [The stitra says that] the sick are cured (rogasprsta vigataroga bhavanto sma). There are two kinds of 
sickness (roga, vyadhi):740 
1) All kinds of illnesses are contracted as punishment (vipaka) of actions carried out in previous lifetimes 


(purvajanmakarman). 


2) In the present lifetime, all kinds of illnesses are also contracted following sudden cold (sita), heat (usna) 
or wind (vayu). In the present lifetime, sicknesses are of two types: i) internal sicknesses 
(adhyatmikaroga): disturbances of the five internal organs, coagulation, sickness due to the stars, etc.; ii) 
external sicknesses (bdhyaroga): being crushed by a chariot, falling from a horse, being injured by 


weapons and other accidents of this kind. 
Question. - What are the causes of sickness? 


Answer. - For having devoted oneself in past lifetimes to all kinds of violence, e.g., beatings, pillage, 
imprisonment, etc., sicknesses are contracted in the course of the present lifetime. In the present lifetime, 
again all kinds of sickness are contracted due to lack of hygiene, wrong nourishment, irregularity of 
sleeping and rising. There are 404 different illnesses. These illnesses are cured by the Buddha's miraculous 
powers (rddhibala). What is said is as follows:741 


740 See Hobogirin, Byo, p. 155. 

74] Th the Pali text (Vinaya, I, p. 301-302) there is the story of the sick and abandoned monk whom the Buddha washed 
with his own hands: 

Tena kho pano samayena afifatarassa bhikkhuno kucchivikarabadho hoti .... Anando pddato uccdretva maficake 
nipatesum. 

The same story occurs in many texts: Tseng yi a han T 125, k. 30, p. 766b-767b; Cheng king, T 154 (no. 26), k. 3, p. 89b- 
90a; P'ou sa pen cheng man louen, T 160 (no, 11), k. 4, p. 342b-c; Fa kiu p'i yu king, T 211, k. 2, p. 591b-c; Wou fen liu, 
T 1421, k. 20, p. 139c; Mo ho seng k'i liu, T 1425, k. 28, p. 455a-457b; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 41, p. 861b-c; Che song 
liu, T 1435, k. 28, p. 205a-b; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 1087, K. 6, p. 899b (tr. Beal, II, p. 5; Watters, Travels, I, p. 387). 
There are some differences among these stories: 

a. The scene takes place at Sravasti in most of the sources , but in Ragagrha in T 125 and T 160 and in the kingdom of 
Hien ti (154 and 8; 64 and 9) in T 211. Hiuan Tsang may have visited the stipa commemorating this cure, either NE of 
Sravastt (according to the Si yu ki, L.c.) or NE of Rajagrha (according to the Che che yao lan, T 2127, k. 2, p. 306a). 

b. In T 125, the sick man calls to the Buddha for help and the Buddha hears his cry by means of his divine ear. 

c. The Buddha cures the sick man, sometimes without the aid of anyone else (T 211, T 1421, T 1428, T 1435, T 2087), 
sometimes with the help of Ananda (Pali Vinaya; T 1425) or Sakra (T 160 and Mpps) or Vaigramana and Sakra (T125). 

d. In three sources (T 154, T 211 and Mpps), the sickness and the abandonment of the monk is presented as the 
punishment for his evil conduct in past lifetimes. 

e. All the Vinayas (Pali Vinaya, T 1421, T 1425, T 1428, T 1435) add that the Buddha profited from the occasion by 
encouraging his monks to care for one another when they are sick; cf. Vinaya, I, p. 302: N'atthi te bhikkhave mata n'‘atthi 
pita .... so gilanam upatthaheyya. 

"No longer, O monks, do you have a mother or father to care for you. If you do not care for one another, who will care for 


you? Whoever wishes to care for me must take care of sick people." 
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The Buddha was in the country of Ché p'o t'i (Sravasti). A vaigya invited him and the samgha to take a 
meal at his house. There are five reasons (hetupratyaya) why the Buddha, staying in a vihara, would go for 
a meal: /) He wishes to enter into samadhi; 2) He wishes to preach the Dharma to the devas; 3) He wishes 
to visit the monks' cells in the course of his walk; 4) He wishes to care for the sick monks (g/anopasthana); 
5) He wants the monks who have not yet taken the precepts to take the precepta (silasadana). Then raising 
up the door-latch with his hand, the Buddha entered the bhiksus' cells; he saw a bhiksu who was sick and 
had no care-giver (glanopasthdayika): unable to rise up from his bed, he carried out all his needs in his bed. 
The Buddha asked him: "Why, O unfortunate man, are you alone and without a care-giver?" The bhiksu 
answered: " Bhagavat, I am lazy by nature (svabhavakaraka) and, when the others were sick, I did not care 
for them; thus, now that I am sick, the others are not caring for me." The Buddha said to him: "My child, it 
is I who am going to take care of you." Then Che t'i p'o na min (Sakro devanam indrah) brought water 
(udaka) and the Buddha, with his own hands, washed the sick man's body. When the washing was finished. 
all the sick man's sufferings had disappeared, his body and his mind were at peace (vogaksema). Then the 
Bhagavat helped the sick bhiksu rise and go out of his cell, gave him clean garments, then he made him go 
back in, refresh his mattress (mancaka) and sit down.Then he said to the sick bhiksu: "For a long time you 
have sought [120 a] indolently to attain that which you have not yet attained, to understand that which you 
have not yet understood. This is why you have had to undergo these sufferings and you will still have more 
to suffer." Hearing these words, the bhiksu said to himself: "The Buddha's loving-kindness is immense 
(apramana), his miraculous power incalculable (asamkhyeya). When he washed me with his hand, my 


sorrows immediately disappeared; my body and my mind rejoiced." 
This is how the sick are healed by the miraculous power of the Buddha. 


IX. [The sutra says that] the crippled recover their wholeness (hinendritah paripurnendriya bhavanti sma). 
Why are they crippled? 

1) In the course of their previous existences (piirvajanma), these people had mutilated bodies (Aaya), cut 
off heads (siras), hands and feet (pdnipdda) and broken limbs (kayabhaga). Or they had broken a statue of 
the Buddha (buddhapratima) and torn off its nose (ghrana); they had damaged a picture of a saint or 
broken the grindstone of their parents. For these sins they are often crippled (aparipurnakaya) when they 
take on a body. Furthermore, as punishment for their bad dharmas (akusaladharmavipaka), they are ugly 


(virupa) from birth. 


f. The Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, which does not seem to have this story, nevertheless recommends that the image of the 
Buddha himself taking care of a sick person (T 1451, k. 17, p. 283b) be painted in the monastery infirmaries. The Mpps 
once more shows its nature of being a compilation. It borrows its story from the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, (Che song liu, T 
1435, k. 28, p. 205a-b). At the start, it repeats it almost word-for-word until it incorporates a digression into the story 
where it is a matter of the five reasons why the Buddha, staying in a vihara, accepts an invitation from outside. Towards 
the end, it departs from its main source to mention the intervention of Sakra in the care given to the sick man (detail 
borrowed perhaps from Pen cheng man louen, T 160, or from Tseng yi a han, T 125) and to note that the sickness and the 
abandonment of the monk were punishments for his past actions (detail borrowed from the Cheng king, Y 154, or from 
the Fa kiu p'i yu king, T 211). 
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2) In the present existence (ihajanma), they are victims of robbers (caura) or butchers (ghdtaka) and they 
are crippled because of all this. Or the sicknesses (vyadhi) of wind (vayu), cold (sita) or heat (usna) causes 
them physical discomfort and parts of their bodies become infected; this is why they are crippled. But 


thanks to the Buddha's loving-kindness they recover their wholeness. 


Thus, for example, the servant of the Jetavana (jetavanaramika) called Kien ti (Gandaka)742 [Gandaka in 
the Ts'in language means ‘cut up']. He was the brother of king Po sseu ni (Prasenajit); he was handsome 
(abhirupa), kind (bhadra) and endowed with an excellent heart (kalyandsaya). A high court lady fell in 
love wih him, called him secretly and asked him to follow her, but Gandaka refused. The lady became very 
angry and slandered him to the king, placing the blame on him.743 On hearing this, the king had him cut 
into pieces (gandagandam) and thrown into a cemetery (smasana). As he was not yet dead, a raksas tiger- 
wolf came during the night to feed him.744 Then the Buddha came to him and shone his rays on him; his 
limbs reunited at once and his heart felt great joy.745 The Buddha preached the Dharma to him and he 
attained the threefold Path (margatraya). Taking him by the hand, the Buddha led him to the Jetavana. 
Then Gandaka said: "My body was broken and abandoned; the Buddha has rejoined my limbs; I must 
dedicate my life to him. I give my body to the Buddha and to the samgha of bhikshus." The next day, on 
hearing of this event, king Prasenajit went to the Jetavana and said to Gandaka: "I am sorry for the mistake 


[I have committed] against you; indeed, you are not guilty, I have wrongly punished you; therefore I am 


742 Kien ti may well conceal an original Sanskrit Khandin which also means 'cut up', but Gandaka is attested by the 
Divyavadana, p. 155: He was originally called Kala, but 'as his body had been cut into pieces, his name was changed to 
Gandaka.' Indeed, Kien ti can easily conceal an original Ganda, because Kien (93 and 9) can as well translate gan as 
k(h)an, and ti (64 and 5) probably translates a final di/ka]: Gandika. 

His story, told here, also occurs with some divergences in detail in the Divyavadana, p. 153-155 (tr. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 154-156) and the Milasarvmastivadin Vinaya, Ken pen chouo ... tsa che T 1451, k. 26,p. 330b-c. 

The same Gandaka, called Ganda in the Pali sources, appears also in another story. The gardener of king Prasenajit, he 
went one day to the palace to offer the king a ripe mango (ambapakka). But meeting the Buddha on the way who was on 
his begging round, he offered it to him instead. The Buddha ate it at once and gave the seed (afthi) to Ananda to plant in 
the garden at the gate of the city. A tree grew out of it immediately to the height of one hundred cubits, laden with flowers 
and fruits. Cf. Jataka, IV, p. 264-265; Dhammapadattha, III, p. 206-208 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 41). It was at the 
foot of this mango tree, called Gandamba, that the Buddha accomplished the great miracle of Sravasti (cf. Nidanakatha, p. 
88, Milinda, p. 349). 

743 Tn the Divyavadana and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (l.c.), the palace lady threw a garland of flowers (sragdama) 
from the high terrace that fell onto Gandaka; the evil-meaning people went to tell the king that Gandaka had seduced one 
of his ladies. 

744 There is no mention of a tiger-wolf in the other sources. 

745 Here Gandaka is healed by the Buddha's light and this confirms the thesis to be established, that on contact with the 
Buddha's rays, the crippled recover their wholeness. But in the Divya and the Milasarvastvadin Vinaya (1.c.) the Buddha 
does not intervene directly in Gandaka's healing. He sends Ananda to restore the young man's hands and feet by 
pronouncing the phrase "Among all beings ... the Tathagata is foremost; among all dharmas .... detachment (virdga) is 
foremost; among all assemblies ... the assembly of the Hearers of the Tathagata is foremost." Hardly had these words 


been pronounced than the body of the young man resumed its former condition and he attained the state of anagamin. 
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going to give you half of my kingdom as compensation." Gandaka answered: "I am satisfied, O king, you 
are not guilty either: it must be that way as punishment (vipdka) for faults [that I have committed] during 
my previous existences (purvanivdsa). But today I have given my body to the Buddha and the samgha; I 


will not return with you."746 


This is how the crippled who have lost their wholeness recover it when they receive the Buddha's rays. 
This is why [the sutra] says that the crippled recover their wholeness (hinendriyah paripurnendriya 


bhavanti). They are reestablished as soon as they receive the Buddha's rays. 
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[120 b] Sutra: All beings obtained the mind of equanimity (sarvasattvah samacitta bhavanti sma) by 
thinking of one another [with the feelings one would feel] for one's mother (mdr), one's father (pitr), one's 
older brother (bAratr), one's younger brother (kaniyabhratr), one's older sister (bhagini), one's younger 
sister (kamiyabhagini), one's relatives (jfati), or one's spiritual friend (kalyanamitra). They practiced the 
ten wholesome ways of acting (dasakusalakarmapathasevinas ca bhavanti sma). Pure, remaining celibate, 
they were without faults (sucayo brahmacarino niramayah) and were full of bliss like that experienced by 
a bhiksu in the third dhyana (sarvasukhasamarpita idrsam sukham pratilabhante sma tadyathapi nama 
trtvadhyanasamapannasya bhiksuh). They approved of wisdom (prajfia), keeping the precepts (sila), 


mastery of the self (dama) and non-violence towards beings (pranibhitesu avihimsa).747 


Sdastra: Question.- These beings had not renounced desire (avitaraéga), were not concentrated (asamdahita) 
and did not possess the four limitless ones (apramdnacitta);748 how could they attain an evenness of mind 


(samacittata)? 


I. Answer. - This evenness (samatda) is not that of concentration; it is absence of hostility (avaira) and 
malice (avyadpdda) towards all beings. Thanks to this evenness, they consider one another with good 
feelings. Concerning this mind of evenness (samacitta), it is said in a sutra: "What is samdcitta? It is to 


consider one another with the feelings one would feel for one's father or mother." 


Question. - Do they consider all beings indiscriminately as their father, mother, elder brother, younger 


brother, older sister or younger sister? 


746 The Divyavadana adds that he will retire into the Buddha's hermitage and that he will be the Buddha's servant 
(upasthayaka). 

747 The last phrase translates only imperfectly the original Sanskrit of the Paficaviméati, p. 10 and the Satasahasrika, p. 
19: tasminn eva ca samaye evamriipaya .... sddhu pranibhitsv avihimseti: "At that very moment, they were filled with 
such wisdom that they cried: “Long live mastery of the self! Long live the discipline! Long live the practice of the 
religious life! Long live non-violence towards animate beings!" 


748Namely, loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), joy (mudita) and equanimity (upeksa). 
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Answer. - No. They consider old people as their father and mother, large people as their elder brother, 
small people as their younger brother; similarly for elder or younger sister. By the power of samdcitta, 


everybody is considered as a relative (j7dti). 


Question. - Why call father and mother somebody who is neither father nor mother, etc.? Why call 


somebody who is not a relative a relative? Is that not a falsehood (mrsavada)? 


Answer. - In the course of innumerable generations, all beings have been one's father, mother, elder 
brother, younger brother, elder sister, younger sister and relative. Furthermore, according to the true nature 
(satyalaksana) of dharmas, there is no father or mother, no elder or younger brother; but people who are 
submerged in the error of self (@tmaviparyasabhinivista) believe in their existence and thus there is the 
question of father and mother, elder and younger brother. Therefore it is not a lie when, by virtue of a 
wholesome mind (kusalacitta), we consider one another [with the feelings we would feel] for a father or 
mother. Finally, there are people who, out of interest, treat as a father someone who is not their father and 
as a mother someone who is not their mother. It is the same for elder brother, younger brother and children. 
There are people who send away their son when he is badly behaved and other families take him in and 


treat him as their own son. 

A stanza says: 
Consider another person's wife (parakalatra) as a mother, 
Consider the welfare of another (paradhana) like fire, 
Consider all beings as your relatives, 
This is what is called the vision of evenness. 


II. [The sutra says that] all beings practice the ten good paths of action (dasakusaladharmapathasevino 


bhavanti sma). 


1) The paths of bodily action (ka@yakarmapatha) are three in number: abstaining (virati) from murder 


(pranatipata), theft (adattadana), and wrongful sexual relations (kamamithyacara). 


2) The paths of vocal action (vakkarmapatha) are four in number: abstaining from falsehood (mrsdavada), 


slander (paisunyavada), harmful speech (parusyavada) and thoughtless speech (sambhinnapralapa). 
3) The paths of mental action (manaskarmapatha) are three in number: abstaining from envy (abhidhya), 
spitefulness (vyapdda) and wrong views (mithydadrsti).749 


Every path of action, from abstention from murder to abstention from wrong views, involves four 
subdivisions: not to kill beings oneself, not to order others to kill, praising (prasamsa) those who do not 


kill, rejoicing (anumodanda) when one does not kill. 


[120 c] Question. - The last three paths of action, [abstaining from envy, spitefulness and wrong views] 


are not actions, whereas the first seven are actions. Then why speak of 'ten paths of action'? 


749 These ten karmapatha are listed in the same way in Anguttara, V, p. 261, 266-267; Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1052), k. 37, 
p. 274c; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1685-1698; Kosha, IV, p. 168. See Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. kammapatha. 
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Answer. - Because they are often resorted to, they are rightly called 'paths of action’. Although the last 
three may not be actions, they can give rise to actions; this is why they are called paths of action as a whole 


(samasatah). 


Ill. [The sutra continues]: "Pure, observing chastity, they are without fault" (sucayo brahmcarino 


niramayah). 


Question. - We have just said that these beings practiced the ten wholsome paths of action and the 


argument is satisfactory. Why add that they are pure and practice chastity? 


Answer. - There are beings who practice the ten wholsome paths of action and who have not cut through 
their sensual desire. Here we are also praising those who observe the conduct of king Brahma 
(brahmacarya, in the sense of chastity). Because they have cut through lust, [the stitra] says that they are 
‘pure, chaste and without fault’. People who practice impurity have an ugly malodorous body. This is why 


we praise those who have cut through their sensual desire by saying that they are without fault (niramaya). 
IV. [The sutra says] that they were full of bliss (sarvasukhasamarpita). 
Question. - What is bliss (sukha)? 


Answer. - This bliss is of two types, internal bliss (Gdhyatimkasukha) and the bliss of nirvana 
(nirvanasukha). This bliss is not the result of the five coarse objects (rajas-). This mental bliss (cittasukha) 
is like water from a spring that gushes forth spontaneously from the rocks and does not come from the 
outside. By practicing the mind of evenness (samacitta), by observing chastity (brahmacarya), by 
practicing the ten wholesome paths of action (dasakusalakarmapatha), one is pure (suci) and faultless: this 


is what is called internal bliss. 


Question. - To what realm (dhatu) does this bliss belong? Does it belong to the desire realm (kamadhatu), 


the form realm (rupadhatu) or the formless realm (@riipyadhatu)? 


Answer. - This bliss both belongs to and does not belong to the desire realm (AGmadhGtu); it does not 
belong to the form realm or the formless realm. The stitra says that it is 'like that experienced by a bhiksu 
entered into the third dhyana' (tadyathapi nama trtvadhyanasamapannasya bhiksoh). If this bliss belonged 
to the form realm (riipadhatu), the stitra would not have used this comparison (upamdana); that is why we 
know that it does not belong to the form realm. It is a matter here of a mind of the desire realm 
(kamadhatucitta) that produces a joy filling the entire body; it is like a warm joy that floods the body, 
makes it flexible (snigdha), soft and happy (sukha). Those who are without bonds (anavacara) discover 
the nature (/aksana) of Prajiaparamita; they see that all dharmas are unborn (anutpanna) and unceasing 
(aniruddha); they acquire real wisdom (prajna) and their mind is without attachment (asanga). The bliss of 


the signless (Gnimittasukha) is the absence of bonds. 


Question. - The Buddha has said that nirvana is the supreme bliss (nirvanam paramam sukham);750 why 


do you speak here about the bliss of the third dhyana (trtivadhanasukha)? 


750 For example, in the well-known stanza of the Magandiyasutta (Majjhima, I, p. 508; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 38, p. 
672b): 
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Answer.751 - There are two types of bliss, the bliss that involves feeling (saveditasukha) and the bliss that 
involves the abandonment of feeling (veditanirodhasukha). In the latter, the five aggregates 
(pancaskandha) are completely eliminated and there is no further rebirth; this is the bliss of nirvana- 
without-residue (nirupadhisesanirvanasukha). But the bliss of the mind (cittananda) that suppresses 
displeasure (arati) and the afflictions (A/esa) is called pleasant feeling (suwkhavedana) and the fullness of 
the pleasant feeling (swkhavedandparipiri) occurs in the third dhyana. This is why [the bliss which these 
people experience] is compared to that of the third dhyana. 


Question. - The first and second dhyanas involve a pleasant feeling as well: why does the siitra speak only 
of the third dhyana? 


Answer. - Bliss is lesser (avara), medium (madhya) and greater (agra). The lesser bliss is that of the first 


dhyana, the medium bliss is that of the second dhyana, the greater bliss is that of the third dyana. 


In the first dhyana it is twofold: the faculty of pleasure (sukhendriya) and the faculty of satisfaction 
(saumanasayendriya), namely, the faculty of pleasure associated with the [first] five consciousnesses 
(pancavijnanasamprayuktaka sukhendriya) and the faculty of satisfaction associated with the mental 


consciousness (manovijnanasamprayukataka saumansasyendriya). 


[121 a] In the second dhyana, there is the faculty of satisfaction associated with the mental consciousness 


(manovijnanasamprayuktaka saumasyendriya). 


In the third dhyana there is the pleasure associated with the mental consciousness 


(manovijnanasamprayuktaka sukhendriya). 


In all the threefold world (traidhatuka), with the exception of the third dhyana, this faculty of pleasure 
associated with the mental consciousness is absent. The [first] five consciousnesses (paficavijnana) are 
unable to conceive (vikalpanda) things; they do not know their names (7dama) or their symbols (samketa) or 
their marks (nimitta). At the moment it is produced, the visual consciousness (caksurvijndna) is like a first 
indication; but it is the mental consciousness arising later [that knows the thing]. This is why the faculty of 
pleasure associated with the first five consciousnesses (paficavijnanasamprayuktaka sukhendriya) is 
unable to perfect (paripr) happiness; it is the faculty of pleasure associated with the mental consciousness 
(manovijnanasamprayuktaka sukhendriya) that perfects bliss. Consequently if, in the third dhyana, the 
qualities (guna) are few in number, bliss (sukha) abounds. It is not vimoksa, abhibhvayatana or 
krtsnayatana which surpasses this third dhyana, for they themselves lack this bliss. This is why the sitra 
compares the [bliss of these beings] to that experienced by a bhikshu in the third dhyana. 


V. [The sitra says]: "They approve of wisdom (prajna), keeping the precepts (sila), mastery of the self 


(dama) and non-violence toward others (pranibhitesv avihimsa).” 


Question. - Having spoken of the bliss [which they experience], why does the sutra say that they approve 


of wisdom? 


Arogyaparama labhaé nibbanam paramam sukham / 
atthangiko ca magganam khemam amatagaminam // 


751 For this entire explanation, see Kosa, VIII, p. 150 seq., where there are some refereces. 
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Answer. - Those who have not found bliss (swkha) can still acquire qualities (guna); but when they have 
found it, attachment to bliss (sargasukha) dominates and they no longer acquire qualities. This is why, 
immediately after this bliss, they set their minds to the approval of wisdom Those who approve wisdom 


keep the precepts, master themselves and do no harm to others. 


Question. - Keeping the precepts is 'mastering oneself’ and 'not harming others'; why add this useless 
ping precep g g y 


comment? 


Answer. - Purity of body and sppech (Adyavakkausalya) constitutes 'keeping the precepts’; setting one's 
mind on the wholesome is 'mastering oneself and also 'not harming others’. All these qualities are included 
in the section on morality (silaskandha), the section on concentration (samddhiskandha) and the section on 
wisdom (prajndaskandha).752 Keeping the precepts constitutes the silaskandha; mastering oneself 
constitutes the samadhiskandha; not harming others - loving-kindness (maitri) in the course of dhyana and 


other qualities (guna) - constitutes the prajfaskanda. 


Question. - Nobody boasts about hating the precepts. Why does the sttra say that the beings [whom it 


praises here] approve the observing of the precepts? 


Answer. - There are some brahmins attached to worldly things (lokadharmdsakta) who say: "Leaving 
home, observing the precepts, those are the deeds of a casteless person. Dedicating one's life to acquiring 
wealth (dhana) and accumulating qualities (guna), that is what is good. How can a mendicant (pravrajita) 
who begs for his food and makes no personal effort acquire qualities?" This is how they criticize those who 


keep the precepts. 


There are also people attached to political institutions who criticize the partisans of self-mastery (dama). 
They say: "People should govern the world by law. Rewarding good and punishing evil is an inviolable 
principle. There is great profit in never forgetting to pay respect to one's parents, establishing laws and 
helping one's neighbor. Why should one be limited to improving oneself, mastering oneself, without doing 
anything about putting the disordered world into order, or helping those in need?" This is how they 


criticize the partisans of self-mastery. 


Finally, there are people who criticize the partisans of non-violence towards beings (prdanibhiitesv 
avihimsa) by saying: "They do not punish the wicked, they [121b] do not arrest thieves or chastise rogues; 
they show no severity towards the guilty; they are unable to repel an offense or put aside difficulties. What 
is the use of preserving profitless silence?" This is how they criticize the partisans of non-violence toward 


beings. They also say: 
Why does a man without energy 
Come into the world? 
He does not avoid his own difficulties. 


He is like a wooden statue fixed in the ground. 


752 These three skandhas, sila, samadhi and prajnd are the three elements constituting the Path. See for example 


Anguttara, I, p. 291. 
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With evil words like these, they criticize non-violence toward beings. 


But the gods and men [with whom the siitra is concerned] all approve of wisdom, observation of the 
precepts, mastery of oneself and non-violence toward beings. Practicing these good dharmas, [they enjoy] 
peace of body and mind (kayacittayogaksema) and the fearlessnesses (vaisaradya); they are without worry 
and without anger; they have a good reputation; they are beloved by people; they are going towards entry 
into nirvana. When their life reaches its end and they think about their merits, they feel neither sorrow nor 
remorse. If they do not attain nirvana, they are reborn in the Buddha universes or in the heavens (svarga). 
This is why the sutra say that they approve wisdom, keeping the precepts, self-mastery and non-violence 


toward beings. 


ACT VI 


Sutra: Then the Bhagavat, seated on the lion-seat, mastered the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu by his 
brilliance, his color, his beauty and his splendor, and extended [his domination] as far as universes of the 
ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, in the same way that Sumeru, king of the 
mountains, surpasses all the mountains by its brilliance, its color, its beauty and its splendor (Atha khalu 
Bhagavams tasminn eva simhasane nisannah imam trisahasramahasahasram lokadhatum abhibhiya 
tisthati ... abhaya varnena Sriya tejasa ca, yavad dasadiksu ganganadivalukopaman lokadhatun abhibhitya 
tisthati. tadyathapi nama Sumeruh parvatarajah sarvaparvatan abhibhiya tisthati ... abhaya varnenasriya 


tejasd ca). 


Sdstra: Question.- By means of what power (bala) does he thus dominate all beings with his brilliance, 
beauty and splendor? The cakravrtin kings, the devas and the aryas also have power, brilliance and beauty; 


why speak only of the Buddha's superiority here? 


Answer. - Although these aryas have brilliance and beauty, theirs are limited like the stars that are dimmed 
and disappear at sunrise (siiryodaya). For numberless [k. 9, 121¢] asamkhyeyakalpas the Buddha has 
accumulated great qualities and all the accumulations (sambhara); and because his merits (hetupratyaya) 


are great, his retribution (vipadkaphala) also is great. This is not the case for other men. 


Moreover, from age to age the Buddha has practiced the austerities (duskaracarya) beyond measure or 
limit; unceasingly he has sacrificed his head, his eyes, his marrow and a fortiori, his kingdom, his wealth, 
his wife and his children. Having, from age to age, cultivated all types of morality (sila), patience (Asanti), 
energy (virya), dhyana, and acquired incomparable (anupama), pure (visuddha), unchangeable (avikata) 
and inexhaustible (aksaya) wisdom (prajfia), his accumulations (sambhara) were complete. By the power 
of retribution, he has obtained [as result] an incalculable powerful superiority. This is why we have said 


that when the merits are large, the reward also is large. 


Question. - If the miraculous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha is immense, if his beauty and grandeur are 


ineffable (avachaya), why would he have to undergo the retribution of the nine sins (navappativipaka)?753 


753 First, here is a series of references to these nine torments of the Buddha of which the majority were illnesses: 
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1) Sundari’s slander. - At the instigation of the heretics, Sundari went to the Jetavana in the evening, announcing to those 
who questioned her that she was going to spend the night in the Buddha's cell. Actually, she went to stay in the 
parivrajakas' monastery, but the next day she made it appear as if she was coming back from the Jetavana. After a few 
days, the heretics had her killed and hid her body under a heap of rubbish near the Jetavana; then they announced her 
disappearance to king Prasenajit. A search was carried out and the corpse of Sundari was found near the Gandhakuti cell 
of the Buddha. The heretics placed her body on a litter and carried it about in the city of Sravasti, crying: "See the work 
of the Sakya monks!" The bhiksus were all insulted, but the Buddha annouced to them that the public uprising would end 
in seven days. The murderers were found by the king and confessed having been hired by the heretics who were forced to 
retract their accusation against the Buddha and his monks. 

Pali sources: Udana. p/ 43-45 (tr. Seidenstticker, p. 66-69); Apadana, p. 229, v. 6; Jataka, II, p. 415-417 (tr. Burlingame, 
Legends, Ill, p. 189-191); Udana Comm., p. 256; Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 528. 

Chinese sources: Hing k'i hing king, T 197 (no. 1), k. 1, p. 164b-165c; Yi tsou king, T 198 (no. 3), k. 1, p. 176b-177c; Ta 
pao tsi king, T 310, k. 28, p. 54c18; P'ou sa chou t'ai king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1056b, (where Sundart is called Sundaranandji); 
Po king tch'ao, T 790, p. 729b1; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 95a5 (where Sundari is called Mei yong); 
Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 899c (re. Beal, II, p. 7-8; tr. Watters, I, p. 389). 

2) Slander by Cifica. - See above. 

3) Rock thrown by Devadatta. - Pali sources: Vinaya, I, p. 193 (tr. Rh. D.- Oldenberg, III, p. 243): atha kho Devadatto 
Gijjhakiitam abhirihitvamahantam .... bhagavato pade ruhiram uppddesi. - Apadana, I, p. 300, v. 136 (tr. Rhys Davids, I, 
p. 193). 

Chinese sources: Hing k'i hing king, T 197 (no. 7), k. 2, p. 170b-c; P'ou sa chou t'ai king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1055c; Ken pen 
chouo... yao che T 1448, k. 18, p. 94a13; Fa hien, tr. Legge p. 83; Hiuan tsang in Watters, Travels, II, p. 152; Yi tsing in 
Chavannes, Religieux éminents, p. 155. 

4) Wound caused by khadira thorn. - Dasabala Kasyapa took care of the Buddha's foot wounded by an acacia thorn. 
Sanskrit sources: Saddarsanasamuccaya, ed. Suall, p. 26: Sugatah kaddcid bhiksam atatvamanah .... pade viddho ‘smi 
bhiksavah. 

Pali source: Apadana, I,p. 300, v. 22. 

Chinese sources: Hing k'i hing king, T 107 (no. 6), k. 1, p. 168a-170b; Tsa pao tsang king, T. 203 (no. 80), k. 7, p. 481a-b 
(tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 78); Ta pao tsi king, T 310, k. 28, p. 154c14; P'ou sa chou t'ai king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1056b; 
Ken pen chou... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 94b14. 

5) Headache. - The Buddha suffered a headache at the time of the massacre of the Sakyas by Viridhaka, in Pali 
Vididabha. The Pali sources, which essentially are confirmed by the Sanskrit and Chinese sources, tell that Pasenadi, 
king of Kosala, had a son, Vidtidabha, whose mother was a young slave named Vasabhakhattiya, the natural daughter of 
Mahanaman, the successor to Suddhodana at Kapilavastu. Vasabhakhattiya had been fraudulently affianced by the 
Sakyas. When the trick was subsequently discovered and Vidiidabha was treated as 'the son of a slave' by the Sakyas, he 
vowed to avenge himself. With the help of his general Digha Karayana, he dethroned his father Pasenadi, who fled from 
Sravasti to take refuge with his former enemy Ajatasattu. Vidiidabha marched against Kapilavastu and, despite the 
intervention of the Buddha who three times succeeded in stopping the operations, he finally took the city and massacred 
the entire Sakya clan. But he himself perished miserably as a result. In the Sanskrit sources, Vididabha, his mother 
Vasabhakhattiya and his minister Digha Karayana, appear under the names of Virusaka, Malika (or Mallika) and Dirgha 
Carayana respectively. 

The story of the massacre of the Sakyas may be found: in Pali, in Jataka, IV, p. 144-153, and Dhammapadattha, I, p.337- 
361 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, II, p. 30-46; - in Sanskrit, in Avadanakalpalaya: ch. XI, Viriidhakavadana (vol. I, p. 352- 
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393); in Chinese, in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 26, p. 690a-693c; Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 54), k. 5, p. 30b-32a (tr. 
Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 202-212); Fa kiu p'i yu king, T 211, k. 1, p. 583b; Tch'ou yao king, T 212, k. 3, p. 624b-625a; 
Liaou li wang king, T 513, vol. XIV, p. 783b-785b; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 21, p. 141; Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 1451, 
k. 8-9, p. 239b-242a; Fa hien, tr. Legge, p. 67; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 900b and p. 901b-c (tr. Watters, 
Travels, I, p. 395-396; II, p. 8-9); - in Tibetan in Rockhill, Life, p. 112-122. 

The headache from which the Buddha suffered on this occasion is mentioned in Apadana, I, p. 300, v. 24; Udana Comm., 
p. 264; Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 5, p. 31b3-4; Hing k'i hing king, T 197 (no. 3), k. 1, p. 166c-167a; P'ou sa chou t'ai 
king, T 384, k. 7, p. 1056b; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18,p. 96c9. 

6) Eating horse feed. - See above. 

7) Backache. - The brahmin Devahita had to heal the Buddha when he suffered from a backache caused by a disturbance 
of the wind element. He had Upavasa massage him with warm water. 

Sources: Samyutta, I, p. 174-175 (tr. Geiger, I, p. 173-274); Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 1181), k. 44, p. 4319b; T 100 (no. 95), k. 
5, p. 407b; Hing k'i hing king, T 197 (no. 3), k. 1, p. 167c-168a; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 18, p. 96c23 (tr. 
Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 423-424); Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 26, p. 249c; Digha, III, p. 209; Majjhima, I, p. 354; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 184. 

8) Six years of austerities. - A well-known period in the Buddha's life; see the fine study of the sources by J. Dutoit, Die 
Duskaracarya des Bodhisattva, Strassburg, 1905. 

9) Return with empty bowl. - See above. 

The Mpps will return to these sufferings endured by the Buddha at k. 27, p. 261a. 

From this brief summary of the sources, we see that the most authentic texts attribute a series of sufferings and illnesses to 
the Buddha. How can such a perfect being be subject to suffering? This is a problem which scholasticism has attempted to 
answer. 

a. The first explanation, and the one most conforming to the theory of retribution of actions, is that by these torments and 
sicknesses, the Buddha was expiating the faults of his previous existences. This is the explanation given in various texts: 
The Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1448, k. 18, p. 94-96, tells a series of misdeeds of which the Buddha was guilty in his 
earlier lifetimes and which, in the course of his last lifetime, earned him the following inconveniences: (/) Rock thrown 
by Devadatta (p. 94a); (2) Wound caused by a thorn (p. 94b); (3) Return with empty bowl (p. 94c); (4) Slander by Sundart 
(p. 95a); (5) Slander by Cifica (p. 95b); (6) Eating horse feed (p. 96a); (7) Six years of austerities (p. 96b); (8) Illnesses (p. 
96b); (9) Headache (p. 96c); (10) Backache (p. 96c). Same list of misdeeds in the Pali Apadana; I, p. 299-301, section no. 
387, entitled Pubbakammapiloto. They earned the Buddha the following punishments: (/) Slander by Sundari (v. 6); (2) 
Slander by Cifica (v. 9); (3) Rock thrown by Devadatta (v. 16); (4) Hired assassins sent by Devadatta to kill the Buddha 
(v. 18; cf. Vinaya, I, p. 191-193); (5) Nalagiri, the elephant, sent against the Buddha by Devadatta (v. 20; a famous 
often-told episode, e.g., Vinaya, II, p. 194-196; Jataka, V, p. 333-337; Avadanasataka, I, p. 177-181; (6) Wound caused 
by thorn (v. 22); (7) Headache (v. 24); (8) Eating horse feed (v. 26); (9) Backache (v. 27); (10) Dysentery (v. 28); (J/) 
Six years of austerities (v. 30). K'ang Mong siang, a monk of Sogdian birth who went to China to Lo Yang in 194 A.D., 
translated into Chinese a siitra entitled Hing k'i hing king (T 197) which, according to some catalogues, is a text of the 
Samyuktapitaka. This work contains ten stories telling the earlier actions which the Buddha had to expiate in the course 
of his last lifetime by ten sufferings: (/) Sundari's slander (T 197, p. 164); (2) Slander by Ché mi po (p. 166); (3) 
Headache (p. 166); (4) Rheumatism (p. 167); (5) Backache (p. 167); (6) Wound by thorn (p. 168); (7) Rock thrown by 
Devadatta (p. 170); (8) Cifica's slander (p. 170); (9) Eating horse feed (p. 170); (70) Six years of austerities (p. 172). 

It was most certainly from these works or other similar works that the objections raised in the Mpps were borrowed for 
the "List of nine sins" of the Buddha. 
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1) The brahmacarini Souen t'o li (Sundari) slandered (abhyakhyati) the Buddha, and five hundred arhats 


wiped out the slander. 


All these texts agree that the Buddha, despite his perfection, remained subject to retribution for his past actions or, as the 
Divyavadana expresses it, "The Victorious Ones themselves are not freed from their actions" (karmabhis te ‘pi Jind 
muktah). 

b. But it was not long before such a radical application of the law of karma to the case of the Buddha was shocking. Two 
compromises have been found: 

The first consists of saying that, whatever his experiences may be, the Buddha feels only pleasant feelings. Cf. the 
Devadahasutta (Majjhima, II, p. 227; Tchong a han, T 25 (no. 19): "If beings feel pleasure or pain as a result of their past 
actions, then, O monks, the Tathagata has done good actions since, at the moment, he is experiencing pure and pleasant 
feelings" (sace, bhikkhave, satta pubbekatahetu sukhadukham .... andsava sukha vedana vedeti). 

Another compromise comments that, besides the torments and illnesses resulting from past actions, there are others that 
are simply due to the present physical conditions. This is what the Buddha himself explained to Sivaka in Samyutta, IV, 
p. 230-231 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 977), k. 35, p. 252c-253a; T 100 (no. 211), k. 11, p. 432b-c). Without saying it 
explicitly, this stitra seems to mean that the Buddha is subject only to illnesses reulting from physical conditions (cf. P. 
Demiéville in Hobogirin, Byo, p. 234. This, indeed, is the thesis of the Milinda, p. 134-136, which recalls the Buddha's 
illnesses - wounding of the foot, dysentery (Digha, II, p. 128, body problems (Vinaya, I, p. 178-180), wind sickness 
(Samyutta, I, p. 174) - only to affirm immediately that none of the feelings experienced by the Buddha come from action 
(na -tthi Bhagavato kammavipdkaja vedana). 

c. For the Greater Vehicle whose ideas the Mpps is expressing here the Buddha's illnesses are simulated illnesses. 
Superior to the world (Jokattara), the Buddha conforms to the world (lok@nuvaratana) and simulates illness in order to 
console suffering humanity and assure its conversion by this soteriological artifice (updya). A text of the Ratnakita, T 
310, k. 28, p. 134c is especially clear: How do the bodhisattva mahasattvas understand the intentional teaching 
(samdhayabhasita) of the Tathagata? The bodhisattva mahasattvas are skillful in precisely understanding the profound 
and secret meaning hidden in the sitras. O son of noble family, when I prophecy the attainment of supreme perfect 
enlightenment to the sravakas, that is not correct; when I say to Ananda that I have a backache, that is not correct; when I 
say to the bhiksus: "I am old, you should find an assistant (upasthadyaka) for me", that is not correct. O son of noble 
family, it is not correct that in several places the Tathagata triumphed over the tirthikas and their systems one after 
another; it is not correct that an acacia thorn (khadirakantaka) wounded the Tathagata in the foot. When the Tathagata 
says: "Devadatta was my hereditary enemy, he pursued me ceaselessly and tried to deceive me", that is not correct. It is 
not correct that the Tathagata, entering Sravasti, made a begging-round in Ché Ji ye (Sala), the village of the brahmins, 
and returned with empty bowl. It is not correct that Cificamanavika and Sundari, attaching a wooden bowl to her belly 
[pretending to be pregnant] slandered the Buddha. It is not correct that the Tathagata, once dwelling in the land of 
Veranja where he had accepted the invitation of the brahmin Verafija, spent the three months of varsa eating only barley 
(vava)." Ibid., k. 108, p. 604b (tr. in Hobogirin, By6, p. 235: "Just as when a pharmacist, able to cure all the sicknesses 
but who himself is free of them, takes a bitter drug to persuade sick people to take it following his example, so the 
Tathagata, although he has destroyed in himself all the sicknesses of the afflictions and has the sovereign mastery of all 
the dharmas, carries out such and such a bad action to obtain such and such a retribution and actualize such and such a 
factor, in order that beings avoid every obstacle of action and cultivate the practices of purity." - The same ideas are 


expressed in the Vimalakirtinirdesastitra, T 475, of which the Mpps will give a lengthy extract. 
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2) The brahmani Tchan ché (Cifica) attached [to her belly] a wooden bowl (darumandalika) pretending she 
was pregnant, and slandered the Buddha. 


3) T'i p'o ta (Devadatta) pushed down a rock (Oild) to crush the Buddha and wounded him on his _ big toe 
(padmamgusta). 


4) While walking in the woods, the Buddha hurt his foot. 


5) When king P'i Jeou li (Viridhaka) and his army massacred the Sakyas, the Buddha had a headache 
(sirsadukha). 


6) Having accepted the invitation of the brahmin A k‘i ta to (Agnidatta), the Buddha had to eat horse feed 
(vava). 
7) As a result of a cold wind, the Buddha had a backache (prsthaduhkha). 


8) For six months, he practiced austerities (duskaracaryda). 


9) Having gone to a brahmin village (brahmanagrama) to beg for food, he received nothing and returned 


with an empty bowl (dhautapdatrena). 


Moreover, in winter (hemanta), in the eight nights that precede and follow [the full moon],754 a cold wind 
(silavayu) smashed the bamboos (venu). The Buddha took three robes (tricivara) to protect himself against 
the cold.755 During the oppressive heat, Ananda was behind him and fanned (vijati) the Buddha.756 The 


754 The characters ts'ien heou pa ye 'the eight nights that precede and follow' translate, without a doubt, the Pali 
expression rattisu anta' atthakasu which is found, e.g., in Vinaya, I, p. 31, 288; Majjhima, I, p. 79; Anguttara, I, p. 136, 
and which means ‘during the nights that extend between the eight (ashtakd), i.e., between the eighth day before and the 
eighth day after the full moon. (Cf. Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. attaka). 

755 An allusion to an episode told in the Vinayas. According to its custom, the Mpps follows the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, 
Che song liu, T 1435, k. 27, p. 195a: Knowing that the bhiksus had many robes and that these numerous garments 
hindered their travel, the Buddha wanted to place a limit (marydda) on them. He said to Ananda: "I would like to travel to 
the land of Vaisali." Ananda obeyed and followed the Buddha. It was in winter, during the nights [that precede and 
follow] the astaka; a cold wind was smashing the bamboos. Then the Buddha put on one robe (civara). During the first 
watch of the night (vama), the Buddha walked in the desert. In the second watch, the Buddha was cold and said to 
Ananda: "Give me a second robe." Ananda gave a second robe to the Buddha who put it on and continued to walk in the 
desert. When the third watch came, the Buddha was cold and said to Ananda: "Give me a third robe." Ananda gave him a 
third robe which he put on and continued to walk in the desert. Then he thought: "The bhiksus should have enough 
robes." When the samgha came together, he said to the bhiksus: "Starting from today, I allow you to use three robes 
(tricivara), no more and no less. In having less, that will be a duskita transgression; in having more, that will be a 
nihsargika patayantika transgression." 

The agreement in the details (cold wind smashing the bamboo, etc.) reveals the close interconnection between the Mpps 
and the Sarvastivadin Vinaya. The other Vinayas tell the story in somewhat the same way: 

In the Mahishasaka Vinaya (Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 20, p. 136a), the Buddha was travelling between Vaisali and the 
Capala cetiya; in the Dharmagupta Vinaya (Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 49, p. 856c-857a), he was spending the night in the 
open air in a retreat, the name of which is not given. The Pali Vinaya, I, p. 288 (tr. Rh.D. - Oldenberg, II, p. 210-212) tells 
that the Buddha, who had gone from Rajagrha to Vaisali, spent the night in the Gotamaka cetiya, seated in the open air. 
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Buddha therefore underwent the small sufferings of this world. If the Buddha has immense miraculous 
power (rddhibala), if he dominates the trisashramahasahasralokadhatu and universes as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges in the ten directions (dis-), the east, south, west and north, in the four intermediate 
directions (vidis-) and in the zenith and the nadir thus by his brilliance (abha), his color (varna), his beauty 


(sri) and his splendor (tejas-), why does he submit to the retribution for his sins (Gpattivipaka)? 


Answer. - /) Dwelling among men, born from human parents, the Buddha has so much strength that one of 
his fingers (angulisamdhi) surpasses the strength of a hundred thousand prabedakoti of white elephants 
(pandaragaja); the power of his superknowledges (abhijia) is immense (apramana), incalculable 
(asamkyeya) and inconceivable (acintya). The son of king Suddhodana was revulsed by old age (jara), 
sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), left home (pravrajita) and attained Buddhahood. Can we say that 
such a man will undergo the retribution of sins and be tormented by cold (sita), heat (usna), etc? If the 
miraculous power of the Buddha is immense, if he possesses such miraculous qualities (acintvadharma), 


how could he suffer from cold, heat, etc? 


2) Furthermore, the Buddha has two bodies (kaya): a body of essence (dharmatakaya) and a body born 
from father and mother (pitrmatrjakaya). The essential body fills the ten directions of space; it is immense 
(apramana), infinite (ananta), handsome (abhirupa), charming (prasddika), adorned with the major and 
minor marks (Jaksanadnuvyanjanalamkrta), with immense rays (apramdnarasmi) and with immense voice 
(apramanasvara); the assembly (samgha) that listens to his preaching also fills space (this assembly is also 
his essential body and is not [122a] visible to samsaric people. Ceaselessly he emits various bodies (kaya) 
with various names (naman), of various births (j(anmasthdana), with various skillful means (updya) to save 
beings. He is always seeking to save everybody, never stopping for a moment. It is by means of this 
essential body that the Buddha saves beings of the universes of the ten directions. To undergo the 
retribution of sins is the business of the Buddha's body of birth (janmakayabuddha). The Buddha of birth 
body preaches the Dharma in stages as if it were a human body. Since there are two sorts of Buddha, it is 


not a mistake that the Buddha experiences the retribution for wrongdoings. 


3) Furthermore, when the Buddha attains Buddhahood, he eliminates all the bad dharmas (akusaladharma) 
within himself and acquires all the good dharmas (kusaladharma). How then could he really suffer the 
punishment of the bad dharmas? It is only out of compassion (anukampa) for the beings of future 
generations (andgatajanmasattva) that he resorts to this means (updya) by pretending to suffer the 


retribution of sins. 


Feeling cold, he put on four robes successively and not three as in the other sources. Nevertheless, he allowed the monks 
only three robes (¢icivara): the samghdati. the uttardsanga and the antaravasaka. Here are extracts from this Vinaya: 

Atha kho bhagava anupubbena carikm caramano yena Vesali tad avasari, tatra sudam .... ekacciyam uttarasngam 
ekacciyam antaravasakan ti. 

756 The Buddha was often fanned by his disciples; the scene is always described in the following words: for example, 
AvadanaSataka, II, p. 194: tena khalu amayenadyusman Sariputro bhagavatah prsthatah shito ‘bhiid vyajanam grhitva 
bhagavantam vijayan. Corresponding Pali phrase, e.g., Majjhima, I, p. 501: tena kho pana samayena ayasma Sariputto 


bhagavato pitthito thito oti bhaganatam vijamano. 
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4) Furthermore, A ni Jou teou (Aniruddha) received an immense reward for having given food to a 
pratyekabuddha;757 whatever food he thought of he found at will.758 How then could the Buddha, who 
from one lifetime to the next has cut off his flesh (mamsa), dug into his marrow (majj@) to make a gift of it 
to others, find nothiing when he begged for his food and returned with an empty bowl (dhautapatrena)? 
This is why we know that it is the skillful means of the Buddha who [pretends] to undergo retribution for 


sins in order to save beings. 


What is this skillful means (updya)? In the future, in the fivefold assembly, there will be Buddhists 
(Sakyaputra) who, having acquired but little merit by their lack of generosity (danapunyahinatvat), will get 
nothing when they go to beg for their means of livelihood (diva); the lay people (avadatavasana) will say 
to them: "You who cannot obtain robes (@vara) and food (ahara), you cannot cure your own sicknesses 
(vyadhi)! How will you be able to find the Path (marga) and care for the welfare of beings?" [Thanks to 
this skillful means of the Buddha], the fivefold assembly will be able to answer: "We have no means of 
existence, but that is of little importance; we have the meritorious qualities inherent in the practice of the 
Path (margacarya). Our actual suffering is the punishment for sins of our past lifetimes, but the reward for 


our actual virtues will come later. Our great teacher, the Buddha himself, went into a brahmin village 


757Tina previous lifetime, Aniruddha had been a poor man named Annabhara (in the Pali sources); one day when he was 
cutting grass for his master Sumana (Pali sources) or gathering dead wood to earn his living (Chinese sources), he saw a 
pratyekabuddha who was returning with an empty bowl and gave him some coarse broth. As a retribution for this 
generosity, he was reborn seven times among the Trayastri*sa gods, was a cakravartin king seven times, and was finally 
reborn in his last lifetime in a wealthy Sakya family. 

Pali sources: Theragatha, v. 910-911 (tr. Rh. D., Brethren, p.329-330); Theragatha Comm., II, p. 65; Dhammapadatha, 
IV, p. 120-121 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 264-265). 

Sanskrit sources: Karmavibhanga, p. 66-67; Kosavyakhya, p. 424, 1. 29. Chinese sources: Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 66), k. 
13, , p. 508c-509a (cf. P. Demiéville in BEFEO, XXX, 1920, p. 161); Kou lai che che king, T 44, p. 829b; Tsa pao tang 
king, T 203 (no. 50, p. 470c-47 1a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 51); Kosha, IV, p. 190; P'l p'o cha, T 1545, k. 20, p. 99b; 
King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 13, p. 68a-b. 

These various texts do not agree on the name of the pratyekabuddha: he is called Tagarasikhin in the Kosavyakhya, 
Uparistha in the Karmavibhanga, Uparittha in the Threragatha and the Dhammapadattha, Wou houan ‘Without 
misfortune’ (Arishta) in the Kou lai che che king, P’ li tch'a (64 and 5; 75 and 6; 30 and 3) giving a possible Sanskrit 
Preksa) in the King liu yi siang. - According to the Tsa pao tsang king, this pratyekabuddha was the elder brother of the 
future Aniruddha. 

758 Tp this regard, see the following story told by the Dhammapadattha, I, p. 134 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 231): 
Aniruddha was raised in such luxury that he never heard the word: "There is no more" (n‘atthi). One day when he was 
playing ball (gu/a) with six Sakya youths, he lost the game and had to pay for the cakes (pitva). He asked his mother to 
send him some. As he continued to lose, his mother's supply was exhausted and his mother had to say to him: "There are 
no more cakes" (piivam n'atthi). Aniruddha, who did not know the phrase "There are no more", thought that it meant a 
type of cake and he answered his mother: "Send me some 'there are no more' cakes." To make him understand, his mother 
then sent him an empty golden bowl (tuccha suvannapati), but the protector deities of the city, wanting to spare 
Aniruddha any deception, filled it with celestial cakes. After that, each time that Aniruddha asked for cakes, his mother 
sent him an empty bowl which the gods filled up in passing. 

There is a pale reflection of this charming little story in the Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, , k. 4, p. 471a. 
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(brahmanagrama) to beg his food, got nothing, and returned with an empty bowl (dhautapatrena); he also 
was sick; at the massacre of the Sakyas, he suffered a headache. All the more reason that we, lesser people 
with little merit (a/papunya), [are exposed to the same inconveniences]." Hearing this answer, the lay 
people will not have any further bad feelings and will grant the bhiksus the fourfold offering (caturvidha 
puja); the bhiksus will then enjoy peace (vogaksema) and, seated in dhyana, will find the Path. It is 
therefore by skillful means and not in actuality that [the Buddha] undergoes [the retribution] for 


wrongdoings. 


Thus it is said in the P'i mo lo k'i king (Vimalakirtinirdesasiitra)759 that the Buddha, dwelling in the land 


of VaiSali, said to Ananda: 


" My body feels a little feverish; I would like to have some cow's milk. Take my bowl (patra) and go to 


beg for some milk." 


Ananda took the bowl and went to the door of a vaisya. Vimalakirti himself was there and seeing Ananda 


appear with a bowl, he asked: "Why are you standing there since morning with a bowl?" 
Ananda answered: "The Buddha is a little sick; he needs some cow's milk. That is why I have come here." 


"Wait a moment!" cried Vimalakirti, "Don't slander the Tathagata. The Buddha, as [122b] Bhagavat, has 
gone beyond all bad dharmas (sarvakusaladharmasamatikranta). What sickness might he have? Take care 
that the heretics (tirthika) do not hear such rude words; they would scorn the Buddha and say: ‘This 


Buddha, who is unable to cure hs own illness, cannot save beings’.” 


Ananda replied: "That is not my intention. Personally, I have received a request from the Buddha and I 


must get him some milk.” 


Vimalakirti answered: "Despite the Buddha's order, it is a skillful means (updya). If he does use the world 
of the five corruptions (pancakasdya), it is in order to deliver all beings through this fiction. In future 
generations, when sick bhiksus will go to ask the lay people (avaddtavasana) for broths and medicines 
(bhaisajya) and the lay people will say to them: ‘You cannot cure yourselves, how could you cure others?’, 
the bhiksus will be able to say: ‘If our great teacher himself was subject to sickness, then why should we 
not be sick, we whose bodies are like the black mustard plant (arsapa)?’ And so the lay people will offer 
the bhiksus broths and medicines and the bhiksus will enjoy peace (vogaksema) and tranquility, will 
practice the Path. If heretic rsis can cure the illnesses of other people by medicinal herbs (osadhi) and 


spells (mantra), then why would the Tathagata who is omniscient (sarvajna) be unable to cure his own 


759 Vimalakirtinirdesa, tr. by Tche k'ien, T 474, k. 1, p. 523b-c; tr. Kumarajiva,T 475, k. 1, p. 542a; Tr. by Hiuan tsang, 
T 476, k. 2, p. 564a-b. - This Vimalakirtinirdesa is also known in a Tibetan translation entitled: Dri ma med par grags pas 
bstan pa, Mdo, XIV, 5 (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 256; OKC, no. 843, p. 323) and some Sogdian fragments (ed. H. Reichelt, Die 
soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, 1, Heidelberg, 1928, p. 1-13; annotated by F. Weller, Zum 
soghdischen Vimalakirtinirdesasiutra, Leipzig, 1937). Some metrical versions of the chapter on illnesses have been found 
at Touen houang and even in our times the siitra has undergone some theatrical adaptations. See summary by P. 


Demiéville in Hobogirin, p. 324. 
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sickness? Then take this milk in your bowl in silence and be careful lest the unbelievers (pasanda) should 


learn about it." 


This is why we know that the sicknesses of the Buddha are pretenses coming from skillful means and are 
not real sicknesses; it is the same for the [pretended] sins that are their cause. This is why the stra says 


that the Buddha dominates everything by his brilliance, his color, his berauty and his splendor. 


ACT VII 


Sutra: Then the Bhagavat made his ordinary body (prakrtymatmabhava) appear to all the beings of the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. At that moment, the Suddhavasakayika, Brahmakayika, 
Paranirmitavasavartin, Nirmanarati, Tusita, Yama,Trayastrimsa, Caturmaharajika gods760, as well as the 
manusya and the amanusya of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, bearing heavenly flowers (divya 
puspa), celestial garlands (divya mdlya), heavenly unguents (divya vilepana), celestial powders (divya 
curna), celestial lotuses, blue (nilotpala), red (kokanada), white (pundarika), purple (padma), and leaves 
of heavenly trees (tamdlapattra), gathered around the Buddha (Atha khalu bhagavan punar eva yadrk 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatau  sattvanadm atmabhavam prakrtam upadarsayamasa. Atha khalu 
suddhavasakmayika deva brahmakayikas ca paranirmitavasavartinas ca nirmidnaratayas ca tusitas ca 
yamds ca trayastrimsaO ca caturamhardjakayikas ca ye ca_trisahasramahasahasralokadhdatau 
manusyadamanusyas ca te puspamdalyavilepanacurnani divyani nilotpalakokanapundarikapadmani divyani 


ca tamdlapattrani grhitva yena tathagatas tenopasamkrantah). 


Sastra: Why does the Buddha make his ordinary body (prakrtyatmabhdva) appear to all the beings of the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu? 


Answer. - /) Wishing to preach the Mahaprajiaparamita, the Buddha first enters the Samadhirajasamadhi. 
The wheels on the soles of his feet emit rays and [the other parts of his body], including the usnisa, shine 
forth with brilliant light. Just as at the end of a kalpa, at the time of the great fire, the mountains such as 
Sumeru parvataraja catch on fire and are successively consumed by the fire, so the Buddha's rays fill the 
entire trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and reach to the universes of the ten directions as numerous as the 


sands of the Ganges, which all were illumined by them. The beings who saw these rays attained [122c] 


760 These are the gods of the kamadhatu and riipadhatu. In order to undestand the explanations that will follow, one must 
bear in mind the division of the gods into these two realms: 

Kamadhatu serves as dwelling for six groups of gods: Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati and 
Paranirmitavasavartin. 

Rupadhatu with its four dhyanas serves as dwelling place for seventeen groups of gods. 

First dhyana: Brahmakayika, Brahmapurohita, Mahabrahmanas. 

Second dhyana: Parittabha, Apramanabha, Abhasvara. 

Third dhyana: Parittasubha, Apramanasubha, Subhakrtsna. 

Fourth dhyana: Anabhraka, Punyaprasava, Brhatphala and the five Suddhavasikas: Abrha, Atapa, Sudrsa, Sudarsana, 
Akanistha. 

See the comparative study of the sources in Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, p. 191-192. 
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anuttarasamyaksambodhi in the end. Therefore, to preach the Prajiiaparamita, the Buddha first manfests 


his miraculous power (rddhibala). 
2) The Buddha smiles through all the pores of his skin (sarvaromakipa). 


3) The Buddha emits his ordinary light (prakrtiprabha), namely, his aureole which is one armspan in width 
(vyama). 
4) He covers the trisasramahasahasralokadhatu with his tongue (jihva) and begins to smile. 


5) He enters into the Simhavikrisitasamadhi, and the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu shakes in six ways. 


6) Seated on the simhasana, the Buddha manifests his light, his splendor, his color and his lofty form. By 
this miraculous power (rddhibala), he touches beings profoundly and those who have faith reach 


anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


7) And finally here, for those who have doubts, he shows his ordinary body (prakrtyatmabhava) and those 
who hesitate then attain deliverance by faith (sraddhavimukti) and say to one another: "What I am seeing 
now is the real body of the Buddha." By the power of the Buddha, these people of the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, seeing the ordinary body of the Buddha, come near him without 
confusion; and then the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, full of joy (Gnanda), cry out: "This 
is truly the body of the Buddha." Indeed, the Buddha always had this body, when he was born, when he 
became Buddha and when he turned the wheel of Dharma. This is why beings say that that is truly the 
body of the Buddha. 


Question. - What is meant by the Suddhavasika gods and the Brahmaloka gods? 


Answer. - The fourth dhyana has eight stages (bhumi):761 five stages are the abodes (sthana) of the 
anagamins and are called the pure abodes (suddhdvdsa);762 three stages are the shared abode of ordinary 
people (prthagjana) and saints (arya). Beyond these eight stages are the abodes of the bodhisattvas of the 
ten bhiimis (dasabhiimibodhisattva): these are also called pure abodes (suddhdvasa), [The Suddhavasikas] 


are called Mahesvaradevaraja. 


The gods of the Brahmaloka have three places of birth (janmasthdna):763 i) the heaven of the 
Brahmakayikas, the birthplace of the lesser Brahmas; ii) the heaven of the Brahmapurohitas, the birthplace 
of the noble Brahmas; iii) the heaven of the Mahabrahmas, also called the birthplace of intermediate 
dhyana (dhyanantara).764 


Question. - Renunciation (vairagya) is the same [in all the Brahmas]; why do they have abodes of different 
quality? 


761 Koga, IIL, p. 2. 

762 For these five classes of anagamin: antaraparinirvayin, etc., see Digha, III, p. 237; Kosa, IH, p. 38; VI, p. 210 and 
especially p. 223-225. 

763 Koga, III, p. 2-3. 

764 Koga, VIIL, p. 180-183. 
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Answer. - The first dhyana [where they dwell] is of three kinds: lesser (avara), medium (madhya) and 
higher (agra). If they cultivate the lesser dhyana, they are reborn as Brahmakayikas; if they cultivate the 
medium dhyana, they are reborn as Brahmapurohitas; if they cultivate the higher dhyana, they are reborn as 
Mahabrahmas. It is the same for the development of loving-kindness (maitribhavana). Thus the teacher 
Miao yen (Sunetra) said: "I have preached the Dharma to people and they have all been reborn among the 
Brahmakayikas; I should not be reborn in the same place as my disciples; I am going to develop a higher 


loving-kindness (uttarad maitri)."765 because he had developed higher loving-kindness, he was reborn 


765 Sunetra's thought. - Anguttara, IV, p. 104: Na kho pan' etam patitiipam .... mettam bhaveyyan 'ti. - Tchong a han, 
T 26 (no. 8), k. 2, p. 420c9; ibid. k. 30, p. 619c10; P'1 p'o cha, T 1545, k. 82, p. 425a20. 

Sunetra is particularly known by two siitras, the Saptasiiryodayasiitra and the Sunetrasiitra: 

1) The story of Sunetra is told by the Buddha at the end of some versions of the Saptastiryodayasttra: a. Anguttara, IV, 
p. 103-106; b. Tchong a han, T 26 (no, 8), k. 2, p. 429b-c; 

c. Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 31, p. 290b-c; d. Sa po to sou li yu nai ye king, T 30, p. 812c; 

e. Extract of an anonymous sitra, probably a version of a Saptastiryodayasitra in the Vibhasha, T 1545, k. 82, p. 424c- 
425a. 

"In times past, there was a teacher named Sunetra, a ferryman (tirthakara), who had renounced pleasures (kamesu 
vitardgah). He had many hundreds of disciples to whom he taught the doctrine of participating in the world of Brahma 
(brahmalokasahavyata). Those who had completely understood his doctrine were reborn after death in the realm of 
Brahma (brahmaloka); the others succeeded at least in being reborn among the gods of the kamadhatu or in noble 
families. Not wanting to be reborn in the same world as his students, Sunetra meditated for seven years on the mind of 
loving-kindness (maitricitta); thanks to this practice, for seven cosmic periods he avoided returning here and had a 
long series of rebirths among the Abhasvara gods, the Mahabrahmanas, then as Sakra and finally as a cakravrtin king. 
Nevertheless, he did not escape from birth, old age and sickness because he had not understood the four noble 
dharmas, i.e., morality (sila), samadhi, wisdom (prajfa) and deliverance (vimukti)." 

We may note that Sunetra is not mentioned in the Saptastiryodayasitra of the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 34, p. 735b- 
738a, or in the extract which the Shikshasamuchchaya , p. 247, gives of this sitra. 

Whereas the Anguttara and the Tchong a han do not establish any link between Sunetra and the Buddha, the Ta tche 
tou louen (k. 1, p. 290c) and the Sa po to sou li yu nai ye king , p. 812c18, have the Buddha say: "This tathagata 
Sunetra of times gone by was not a pratyekabuddha; he was none other than me." Similarly the Kosa, IX, p. 271, and 
the Kosavyakhya, p. 710, cite a Saptastiryodayastitra where the Buddha says: "In the past, the teacher Sunetra was 
myself" (Saptasiiryodayasitre ‘yam eva bhagavan rsih Sunetra nama babhiveti). 

2) The Sunetrastitra which is in Anguttara, IH, p. 371-372; ibid., IV, P. 135-136; Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 130), k. 30, 
p. 619b-c, lists six teachers (sattha), ferrymen, completetly renounced (vitaraga), having several hundreds of disciples 
to whom they taught the doctrine of participating in the world of Brahma (brahmalokasahavyata). To criticize or insult 
them would be a grave demerit (bahum apuniiam). These six teachers are Sunetra, Mugapakkha, Aranemi, Kuddalaka, 
Hatthipala Jotipala. 

Buddhaghosa does not comment on this passage, but these six teachers are probably earlier births of the Buddha. 
Actually, Sunetra appears among others individuals in the lists of Jatakas of the Buddha: Rastrapalaparipriccha, p. 23, 
1. 16; Lankavatara, p. 141; Karmavibhanga, p. 36-37, where Sunetra appeara as an incarnation of 
Sarvausadhivaidyaraja who is none other tha the Buddha: Saptasiiryopadese Sunetro nama manavo bijneyah aham sa 


bhiksavas tena kalena Sarvausadhivaidyarajo 'bhit. 
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among the Mahabrahmas. Moreover, it is by virtue of a mind of supreme purity (paramavisuddhicitta) that 


one is reborn among the Mahabrahmas. 


Question. - When there are four dhyanas, why do we speak here only of the first [: abode of the Brahma 
gods] and of the last [: abode of the Suddhavasikas] and not say anything about the second or the third? 


Answer. - /) We speak of the first dhyana because renunciation (vairdgya), the gate to it, is difficult [to 
practice]; we speak of the fourth because its subtle beauty is difficult to obtain (durlabha). Nothing is said 


of the intermediate dhyanas because they are easy to enter. 


2) Moreover, the brahmaloka is the start of the form realm (riipadhatu), whereas the fourth dhyana is its 


summit; this is why they are mentioned in particular (prthak). 


3) Moreover, many are the people who know the Brahma gods but do not know the other gods. This is why 
we speak here only of the Brahma gods. We [123a] also speak of the Suddhavasika gods who, out of 


compassion (anukampa) for beings, always invite the Buddhas. 


4) Moreover, when the Buddha preaches, the sound of the Dharma (dharmasvara) reaches as far as the 
Brahma gods. When the Buddha attained Buddhahood, these gods sent the news to the Suddhavasikas. 
This is why the first and the last [class of gods of ripadhatu] are mentioned without saying anything about 


the two intermediate classes. 


5) Moreover, the Brahma gods who are close to kamadhatu, [dwelling just above it,] and the Suddhavasika 
gods who are the chiefs of ripadhatu should be mentioned here. Thus, when a gatekeeper (dvarapdla) 
knows that a guest (4gantuka) has arrived to see his master, the latter knows it also; the intermediaries 


being of no importance, they are not spoken of. 


6) Finally, the second dhyana is characterized by great joy (mahdapriti) and the third dhyana by great bliss 


(mahasukha). As joy and bliss imply carelessness, they are not spoken of. 
Question. -What is meant by Paranirmitavasavartin?766 


Answer. - The gods who take hold of and enjoy desirable objects created by others are called 


Paranirmitavasavartin 'Using that which has been created by another’. 


The Nirmanarati gods create the five sense objects themselves and enjoy them. This is why they are called 


Nirmanarati 'Enjoying that which they have themselves created". 
The Tusita gods are the satisfied gods. 
The Yamas are the happy (subhaga) gods. 


The second category [of gods of ripadhatu] is that of the Trayastrimsa or Thirty-two gods. 


ASvaghosa mentions Sunetra is a verse of the Saundarananda, XI, 57 which M. Johnson considers to be an 
interpolation: maitraya saptavarsikya .... garbhavasam upeyivan. 

Along with Asama, Sunetra was the first disciple of the Buddha Sobhita: cf. Nidanakatha, p. 35; Buddhavamsa, VII, v. 
21. 

766 For these definitions, see Digha, II, p. 218. 
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The first class, starting from the bottom, is that of the Caturmaharajikas or the Four Great Kings. 


Mount Sumeru has a height of 84,000 yojanas; at its summit is the city of the Trayastrimsas.767 Beside 
Mount Meru is a mountain called Yugandhara, 42,000 yojanas high;768 it has four peaks on each of which 
is a city inhabited by a group of Caturmaharajikas. The lands of the other gods, Yamas, etc., made of seven 
jewels (saptaratnamaya), are situated in space (Gkasa) where they are supported by wind.769 and so on up 
to the Pure Abodes (sudddhavasa). 


Seeing the Buddha's body (buddhakaya), its purity (visuddhi) and its great rays (maharasmi). these gods 
offer him aquatic and terrestrial flowers (jalasthalajani puspani). Of all the terrestrial flowers, jasmine 
(mallika) is the most beautiful; of all the aquatic flowers, blue lotus (nilotpala) is the most beautiful. 
Whether they grow on trees or on reeds, these are flowers having different colors and different perfumes. 
Each holding a celestial flower (divyapuspa), they gather around the Buddha. These flowers have a 


beautiful color, a rich perfume; they are soft (maviju) and flexible; this is why they are used as offerings. 
Question. - What is a celestial flower? 


Answer. - The celestial flower is one the perfume of which goes against the wind (prativatam vati).770 
Celestial garlands (divvamdlya) remain suspended above the Buddha; celestial unguents (divyavilepana) 
are spread out on the ground before the Buddha; celestial powders (divyacirna) are scattered above the 
Buddha. 


Question. - Celestial lotuses (divyapadma) are blue (nila), red (lohita) pink (rakta) or white (avadata). 
Why are they not yellow (pita)? 


Answer. - Because yellow is an attribute of fire (tejo 'peksate) and fire is foreign to aquatic flowers. These 
precious celestial lotuses have a stem (danda) of jade (vaidurya), a corolla (vedika) of diamond (vajra), 
leaves (pattra) of golden sand from the Jambi river (j{ambinadasuvarna). They are tender and perfumed. 
Taking also leaves from the celestial tree (tamala or Xanthochymus pictorius), they gather around the 
Buddha. 


Question. - The gods can get celestial flowers (divypuspa) as offerings, but how can men (manusya) and 


amanushya get them? 


Answer. - Thanks to the bases of his miraculous power (rddhibala), the Buddha emits great rays and the 
earth trembles in six ways; the gods rain down all sorts [123b] of marvellous flowers that fill the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu as offerings to the Buddha. The manusya and amanusya can gather these 


flowers and offer them in turn. 


767 Koga, II, p. 161. 

768 Ihid., p. 141-143. 

769 These are the vimana "aerial dwellings'; Kosa, IL, p. 164. 

770 Among the Trayastrimsa gods, the odor of the magnolia flower (kovidara) called 'parijataka' is propagated for a 
hundred yojanas with the wind, for fifty yojanas against the wind. By contrast, the smell of flowers in the human world 


does not go against the wind. - Cf. KoSa, II, p. 162-163. 
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Moreover, it is customary in India to call celestial (divya) anything that is beautiful. Even though the 
flowers of the manusya and amanusya do not come from the heavens, they can, nevertheless, be described 
as 'celestial' because of their beauty. Thus it is not wrong to say that the manusya and the amanusya offer 


celestial flowers. 


wok ke ok 


Sutra: They scatter (avakiranti sma) [all these offerings], from celestial flowers (divyapuspa) to leaves of 


the celestial tree (tamdlapattra), over the Buddha. 
Question. - Why do they scatter these flowers on the Buddha? 


Answer. - As a sign of respect (satkara) and as offering (puja). Moreover, when the Buddha's rays shine 
forth and they see the Buddha from afar, they feel great joy (a@nanda) and want to pay homage to him; this 
is why they scatter flowers on him. Finally, the Buddha is the supreme field of merit (paramapunyaksetra) 
in the threefold world (traidhatuka); this is why they strew fowers on him. 


wok kk kk 


Sutra: These precious scattered flowers form a great belvedere high in the firmament having the 
dimensions of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu (Tais cdavakirnaratnapuspair upary  antarikse 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatupramanam ekam kutagaram samsthitam abhit). 
Sastra: Question. - How can [these few flowers] form such a belvedere in the firmament? 


Answer. - These flowers that have been scattered were not numerous, but nevertheless they form a great 


belvedere. This teaches beings that a small cause (hetu) has great effects (phala). 
Question.- How does this belvedere rest in the air without falling? 


Answer. - By his miraculous power (rddhibala), the Buddha wishes to show beings that the Buddha is a 
field of merit (punyaksetra), that the reward that he has received is imperishable and that even after having 


become Buddha, his merits are indestructible. 


wok kk kkk 


Sutra: From this belvedere hang garlands and bouquets of flowers of different colors (mixture of the five 
colors): these bouquets and garlands fill the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu (tatas ca kiitagarat tani 
pattadamani puspadamani misravarnani lambante sma. tais ca puspadambhih pattadamabhis cayam 


trisahasramahasahasro lokadhatuh paripurni 'bhiut). 
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Question. - If the Buddha himself has miraculous power (rddhibala), why is it necessary that the flowers 


scattered [by beings] are transformed into a belvedere? 


Answer. - The Buddha wishes that beings have pure faith (sraddhavisuddhi); when these people see their 
offerings change into a belvedere, they feel great joy (pramudita) and as a result of this joy, they gain great 
merit (punya). 


wok kK kk 


Sutra: From the enchantment of these bouquets of flowers and _ garlands, — the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu takes on a golden color; and it is the same in all the Buddha-universes of 
the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (tais ca puspadamabhih pattadamabhis cayam 
trisahasramahasahasro. lokadhatuh —suvarnavarnena_ ativasobhata. ye ca dasasi — diksu 


ganganadivalukopama lokadhatava te sphutavabhasitas cabhiivan). 


Sdstra: Some say: "The noble cakravartin king is the chief of four universes [i.e., of a caturdvipaka], 
Brahmadevaraja is the chief of a chiliocosm (sahasralokadhatu), the Buddha is the chief of a 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu." That is not correct, for the creations (nirmana) of the Buddha extend to 


universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 


ok kk kk 


Sutra: Then, among the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and of the ten directions, [123c] 
each had the impression that the Buddha was preaching the Dharma for them alone and not for the other 
people (atha khalu asmin trisahasramahasahasre lokadhatau dasasu diksu ca tesam sattvanam 


ekaikasyaitad abhut mama purato nanyesam tathagato dharmam deSayatiti). 


Sdastra: Question. - The Buddha appeared simultaneously in the same form to all the beings of the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and the ten directions; how then does each of these beings see a Buddha 


seated face-to-face and preaching the Dharma?771 


Answer. - The miraulous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha is twofold: /) seated in the same place, he 
preaches the Dharma in such a way that all beings see him from far away (duratah) and hear from from far 


away; 2) staying in the same place, he preaches the Dharma in such a way that each being in particular sees 


771 This is a classical miracle and the Buddha is not alone in being able to accomplish it. Thus, in the 
Janavasabhasuttanta (Digha, II, p. 211-212), Brahma Sanamkumara, going to visit the Tavatimsa gods, created 33 forms 
of himself (tettimse attabhave abhinimminitva), each sitting on the couch of one of the 33 gods, and he is expressing 
himself in such a way that each god has the impression that the form is on his own couch and is speaking to him alone (yo 


‘vam mama pallanke so yam eko va bhasatiti). 
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a Buddha faceing himself (tatpuratah) preaching the Dharma. In the same way, at daybreak (siiryodaya), 


the shadows (chaya@) seem to be a mass of water. 


Moreover, all beings are not the same: some find pure faith (visuddhasraddha) by seeing the Buddha's 
body fill the trisahasramahasasralokadhatu; others find pure faith, bliss (sukha) and joy (mudita) in seeing 
a particular Buddha preaching the Dharma face-to-face: this is why the Buddha preaches the Dharma 


facing each one of them. 


ACT VII 


Sutra: Then, seated on the lion-seat, the Bhagavat smiled with joy, and the light of this smile illumined the 
whole _ trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. Thanks to this’ light, the beings of the 
trisahasramahasasralokadhatu saw the Buddhas and the samghas in universes of the east as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges; [conversely], the beings of the universes of the east, universes as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges, saw the Buddha Sakyamuni and his great assembly which were in the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. And it was the same for the south, the west and the north, the four 
intermediate directions and the directions of the zenith and the nadir (atha khalu bhagavams tasminn eva 
simhdasane nisannah punar evasmitam akarot. yena smitavabhasenayam 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatuh sphuto bhit. yena ca smitavabhasena ye ca 
trisasramahasmasralokadhatau sattvas te sarve purvasyam disi gangdnadivalukopamesu lokadhatusu 
buddhan bhagavatah pasyanti sma sasravakasamghan, tasyan pirvasyam disi ganganadivalukopamesu 
lokadhadtusu ye sattvas te sarve 'sminn eva trisahasramahasahasralokadhatau buddham Sakyamunim 
pasyanti sma amardham mahasamghena. evam daksinasyam disi pascimayam uttarasyam catasrisuvidiksv 
urdhvam adhah cabhiit). 


Sdastra: Question. - Several times already, previously, the Buddha has emited rays (rasmi); why does he 


again emit them now? 


Answer. - Above, when he emitted rays, he had a particular reason each time as we have noted. But up to 
now the great assemblies were invisible to one another; now, by the miraculous power of his rays 
(rasmirddhibala), the Buddha allows all the great assemblies of these different universes to see one 


another. 


Question. - The great arhat, the ayusmat A ni lou teou (Aniruddha), who was the first of the Buddha's 
disciples to possess the divine eye (divyacaksukanam agrah), ordinarily saw a chiliomicrocosm 
(sahasracidikalokadhatu) and exceptionally a dichiliomesocosm (dvisahasramadhyamalokadhatu). A 
great pratyekabuddha normally sees a dichiliomesocosm and exceptionally a_ trichiliomegacosm 
(trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu).How can all beings here see the Buddha-universes of the east, 


universes as numerous as the sand of the Ganges? 


Answer. - It is the miraculous power of the Buddha which allows them to see so far; it is not due to the 
power of the beings themselves. It is accepted that arhats, pratyekabuddhas, etc., also have an unlimited 


field of vision by the power of the Buddha. Thus, when a noble cakravartin king comes flying, his entire 
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army with its retinue of elephants and horses follow him in the air. Here, by the Buddha's miraculous 
power, beings, distant as they may be, see one another. Moreover, by the power of the concentration of 
wisdom (prajndsamadhi), even those who do not have the divine eye (divyacaksus) see the ten directions. 
The Buddha's eye [124a] (caksus) and ear (srotra) are free of obstacles (@varana). In the same way that all 
beings attain samadhi, the divine eye (divyacaksus) and the divine ear (divyasotra) by themselves (svatah) 
at the end of a kalpa at the time of the great conflagration, so the Buddha, by his miraculous power 


(rddhibala), causes all beings to have the ability to see at a distance. 


[The stitra says]: "Then the Bhagavat, seated on the lion-seat, smiled with joy." We have spoken previously 


of this smile; here we are content to explain what has not yet been explained. 


Question. - The fact that beings of this place see yonder direction over there is due to the Buddha 
Sakyamuni's miraculous power; but whose is the power by virtue of which beings of yonder place see this 


direction here? 


Answer. - Again it is the Buddha Sakyamuni's power that allows those beings to see our 
trisahasramahasashasralokadhatu and to contemplate the Buddha Sakyamuni with all his assemblies 
(samgha). It is the same also for the south, the west and the north, the four intermediate directions and the 


directions of the zenith and the nadir. 
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CHAPTER XV: THE ARRIVAL OF THE BODHISATTVAS 
OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS 


ACT IX 


Sutra: Then in the east, beyond universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and at the limit of these 
universes, there is a universe called To pao (Ratnavati) where there is a Buddha called Pao tse (Ratnakara) 
who is now teaching the Prajfiaparamita to the bodhisattva-mahasattvas (Atha khalu piurvasyam disi 
ganganadivalukopaman lokadhatin atikramya tebhyo yah sarvavasaniko lokadhatu Ratnavati nama tatra 
Ratnakaro nama tathagatas tisthati. sa imam eva prajnaparamitam bodhisattvanam mahasattvanam 


dharmam desayati). 


Sdastra: Question. - It has been said by the Buddha that the universes are innumerable (apramdna) and 
infinite (ananta); how can you speak of a universe situated at the limits of the universe (sarvavasaniko 
lokadhdatuh)? To talk in this way is to fall into the [heretical theory] of a finite world (anatavan lokah). If 
the universes were limited [in number], the total number of beings would [at length] be exhausted. 
Actually, each one of the innumerable Buddhas saves an immense (aprameya) and _ incalculable 
(asamkhyeya) number of beings and introduces them into nirvana without residue (nirupadhisesanirodha); 


if there were not always new beings, their number would finally be exhausted. 


Answer. - The Buddhist stitras do indeed say that the universes are infinite in number, but this is a 
statement of a practical order (updyokti) and not a true doctrine. In the same way, although the saint (chen 
here translates 'tathagata') does not exist [after death], in practice (updyena) we say that the saint exists 
[after death]. All of this is in the fourteen difficult questions [on which the Buddha refused to comment]. 
To say that the world is finite (antavan lokah) or to say that the world is infinite (anantavan lokah) are 
both wrong views (mithyadrsti). If the universes were infinite [in number], the Buddha would not possess 
omniscience (sarvajndna), for omniscience is a universal wisdom from which nothing can escape; if the 
universes were infinite, some things would escape him. On the other hand, if the universes were finite in 
number, you would run up against the difficulty you raised above [in your question]. Therefore both 
solutions are wrong. Why? Because by being based on the infinite, one destroys the finite. The Ratnavati 
universe is not the limit of all the universes, but the Buddha Sakyamuni abides in the extreme limit so that 
beings may be saved. Similarly, when one abides at the boundary of a country, one does not claim to be 
abiding at the boundary of Jambudvipa. If the universes were infinite, the Buddha would not be 
omniscient; his wisdom being immense, he must know everything, for 'if the letter is big, the envelope also 


must be big." 


Question. - This universe is called Ratnavati 'Rich in Jewels'. There are two kinds of jewels: the [124 b] 
substantial jewel (dhanaratna) and the dharma jewel (dharmaratna). What are these jewels the abundance 


of which merits the name Ratnavati for this universe? 
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Answer. - Both kinds of jewels occur in this universe. Furthermore, the many bodhisattvas [who inhabit it] 
are also jewels who illumine the nature of things (dharmata). [Note by Kumarajiva: These jewels, namely 
the great bodhisattvas, serve as a diadem (ratnamukuta); in the center of this diadem we see the Buddha 
and we penetrate the nature of all dharmas]. As these jewels are numerous, the universe in question is 


called 'Rich in Jewels' (ratnavati). 


There is a Buddha there called Ratnakara 'Jewel Mine’. He is so called because he includes the pure 
faculties (anadsaravendriya), the powers (bala), the Path of bodhi and the other jewels of the Dharma 


(dharmaratna). 


Question. - If that is so, all the Buddhas should be called Ratnakara. Why reserve the name Ratnakara for 
this Buddha alone? 


Answer. - All the Buddhas have these jewels, but this Buddha is the only one to take his name from them. 
In the same way, Mi /6 (Maitreya) is called 'Loving-kindness' (maitreya) although all the Buddhas have the 


same loving-kindness (maitri), but Maitreya is the only one to have this as his name. 


Furthermore, the Buddha Ratnapuspa was named Ratnapuspakumara 'Prince of Precious Flowers' because 
at his birth, all the extremities of his body were adorned with various flowers of brilliant colors. The 
Buddha Dipamkara was called Dipamkarakumara, 'Prince, Lighter of Lamps' because when he was born, 
all the extremities of his body were like lamps. When he became Buddha, he was still called Dipamkara. It 
is the same for the Buddha Ratnakara: he was called ‘Jewel Mine' because, when he was born, many 
precious substances appeared, whether produced from the earth or whether the gods rained down a whole 


collection of them. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLURALITY OF BUDDHA 


Objector. - Only the Buddha Sakyamuni exists; the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadighuddha) do not 
exist. Why? 


Argument number 1. - The Buddha Sakyamuni with his immense power (apramdnabala) and his immense 


Buddhas. It is said772 that Ananda, absorbed with one-pointed mind (ekacittena manasikurva), said to 


772 | [Lamotte] do not know where the following story was taken from, but the miracle of the multiplication of the 
Buddhas which the Mpps tells here and will tell again in two other places (k. 21, p. 220b, and k. 34, p. 312b) reproduces 
in several details the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The main sources are, in Pali, the Sumangalavilasani, I, p. 57; the 
Dhammapadattha, III, p. 213-216 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 45-47) and the Jataka, IV, p. 264-265; in Chinese, the 
Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya, Ksudrakavastu, T 1451, k. 26, p. 332a-b; parallel Sanskrit texts: Divyavadana, p. 161-162 (tr. 
Bumouf, /ntroduction, p. 162-164). The reproductions of the Great Miracle on the monuments at Bharhut, Gandhara, 
Benares, Ajanta, Magadha and Konkan have been minutely described by Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 147- 
185. According to the Divya, the Great Miracle at Sravasti is broken down into two parts: 

1) The twin miracle (vamakaratiharya). - The Bhagavat rose up into the air and appeared there in the four positions 


(iryapatha), walking, sitting, standing and lying down. He attained the element of fire (tejodhdatu) and his body emitted 
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himself: "The Buddhas of the past, Ratnapuspa, Dipamkara, etc., were all born in marvelous times; their 
life was very long and they saved all beings. Then how could the present Buddha, born at a bad time and of 
short life, save all beings?" These were the questions he asked himself. At dawn (siryvodaya), the Buddha, 
who knew Ananda's thoughts, entered into the Daybreak samadhi (siiryodayasamadhi); then he emitted 
rays (rasmi) from all the pores of his skin (romakipa). Like the sun, he emitted rays the brilliance of which 
spread successively over Jambudvipa, the four continents (caturdvipaka), the 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and finally over all the innumerable universes of the ten directions 
(dasadiglokadhatu). Then the Bhagavat sent forth from his navel (nabhi) a precious lotus (ratnapuspa) 


described by the following stanzas: 
The stem (danda) is of green jade (vaidurya), 
The petals (pattra), a thousand in number, are of yellow gold. 
The corolla (vedika) is of diamond (vajra) 


The trimming is of coral (musdaragalva). 


The stem is flexible, without the usual curves, 
Its height is ten armspans (vyama); 


[124 c] Having the color of green jade, 


various glows. Flames escaped from the lower part of his body and from the upper part there came a rain of cold water 
(adhah kayam prajvalayaty uparimat kayac citala varidharah standante). The Bhagavat himself knew that the miraculous 
power that he was thus manifesting is shared by all the sravakas (sarvasravakasadharana rddhi). And we have already 
seen that several saints have accomplished this twin miracle. 

2) The Great Miracle proper. - This miracle is higher than any human can _ perform § (uttara 
manusyadharmarddhipratiharyam). The Divya, p. 162, describes it in the followjng way: Nandopanandabhyam 
nagarajabhyam Bhagavata upanamitam .... anye prasnan prcchanty anye visarjayanti. 

"The two naga kings, Nanda and Upananda, created a golden thousand-petalled lotus the size of a chariot wheel with a 
diamond stem and came to present it to the Bhagavat who seated himself crosslegged on the corolla of this lotus, body 
upright in full awareness. Above this lotus, he created another and on this lotus, the Bhagavat was likewise seated. And 
similarly, in front, behind, all around him, appeared masses of blessed Buddhas, created by himself, rising up to the 
Akanistha heaven, forming a buddha-assembly created by the Blessed One. Some of these magical Buddhas were 
walking, some standing, some sitting, some lying down; some were attaining the fire element and producing miraculous 
flames, light rays and flashes of lightning; some were asking questions and some were replying." (tr. Burnouf). 

There is a striking similarity between the Great Miracle of Sravasti and that of the multiplication of Buddhas told here by 
the Mpps. However, there is a difference in detail that is worth mentioning. At Sravastt, the central lotus is created and 
brought by Nanda and Upananda and in most of the reproductions, the two naga kings can be seen holding the stem of a 
lotus. In the acount of the Mpps, there is no mention of the two naga kings; the original lotus and the adventitious lotuses 
arise from the Buddha's navel. Without a doubt, the Buddhist legend has been contaminated by the myth of the birth of 


Brahma who appears seated cross-legged on a golden thousand-petalled lotus arising from Visnu's navel. 
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It is planted in the Buddha's navel. 


Its leaves are broad and long, 
White in color, striped with marvelous colors. 
Infinitely precious ornament, 


The thousand petalled lotus. 


This marvelous lotus of such beautiful colors 


Emerges from the Buddha's navel. 


On the four petals of its corolla 


Precious seats shine with divine light. 


On each of these seats sits a Buddha; 
One would call them four golden mountain summits. 


Their light is equal as if one. 


From the navels of these four Buddhas 


Comes a magnificent precious lotus. 


On each lotus there is a seat, 


On each seat there is a Buddha. 


From the navels of all these Buddhas, 
Come in turn precious lotuses. 
On each lotus there is a seat; 


On each seat there is a Buddha. 


These successive creations 


Rise up to the Suddhavasa heaven; 


Whoever would like to know how far 


Will have to resort to the following comparison: 
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An enormous rock 


Having the size of a high mountain, 


Thrown from the height of the Suddhavasa 


And falling straight down without meeting any obstacle 


Would take eighteen thousand three hundred 


And eighty-three years 


To land on the earth; /73 


That is the number of years it would take. 


In the intermediate space, 
Emanated Buddhas, placed in the center, 
Spread out a brilliant light 


That surpasses the fires of the sun and moon. 


Some Buddhas have bodies streaming with water, 
Others have bodies emitting fire;774 
Sometimes they appear to walk, 


Sometimes they are seated in silence. 


Some Buddhas go to beg their food 


To make a gift of it to beings. 


Sometimes they preach the Dharma, 


Sometimes they shoot out rays. 


Sometimes they go to visit the three bad destinies 


And the hells of water, the shadows and fire.775 


773 This is the number given by the Jianaprasthana, cf. Beal, Catena, p. 83. 
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Their warm breath warms up the cold water, 


Their rays illumine the shadows, 


In the fiery places, they breathe out a cooling breeze, 
Skillfully they calm the torments [of the damned]. 

By pacifying them and calming them 

They save them by the bliss of the Dharma (dharmasukha). 


By all of these skillful means (updya) [these apparitional Buddhas], all at the same time, wanted to save the 
innumerable beings of the ten directions. When they had saved them, they returned to their starting point 
and re-entered the navel of the Buddha. 


[125 a] Then the Bhagavat, coming out of the Siryodhayasamadhi, asked Ananda: "Did you see the power 
of my abhjfia during this samadhi?" Ananda relied: "Yes, I saw it", and added: "If it is sufficient for the 
Buddha to appear for just one day in order that the disciples converted by him (vineyasravaka) fill space 
(akasa), what would not the number of those converted amount to if he remained in the world for eighty 


years?" 


This is why we say that one single Buddha, whose qualities (guna) and miraculous power (rddhibala) are 


immense, suffices to convert the ten directions without the need for other Buddhas. 


Argument number 2. - Furthermore, the Buddha said: "A woman cannot be a cakravartin king, 
Sakradevendra, or Maradevaraja, or Brahmadevaraja. Two cakravartin kings cannot reign together at the 
same place. Similarly, with regard to the Bhagavat with ten powers, there cannot be two Buddhas existing 


in the same world." 


Argument number 3. - Finally, the Buddha said - and his words are not frivolous - that two Buddhas do not 
exist at the same time: "One thing that is difficult to find is a Buddha Bhagavat. It takes innumerable koti 
of kalpas to find one. In 91 kalpas, there have been only three Buddhas. Before the good kalpa 
(bhadrakalpa), during the 91st kalpa, there was a Buddha called Vipasyin, 'Views of All Kinds'; during the 
31st kalpa, there were two Buddhas; the first was called Sikhin, 'Fire', and the second Visvabhi, 
"Victorious Over All'. During the good kalpa, there were four Buddhas, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni 
"Golden Sage’, Kasyapa and Sakyamuni. Except for these kalpas, all the others were empty (sinya), 
lacking Buddhas and miserable."776 


774 Th other words, they are accomplishing the yamakapratiharya. 


779 For these Buddhist hells, see Kirfel, Kosmographie des Inder, p. 199-206. 

776 Mahdapadanasuttanta in Digha, II, p. 2; Tch'ong a han, T 1, k. 1, p. 1c; Ts'i fo king, T 2, P. 150a; Ts'i fo fou mou sing 
tseu king, T 4, p. 159b: Ito so bhikkhave ekanavuto kappo yam Vipassi bhagava ....aham etarahi araham 
sammasambuddha loke uppanno. 


Other references about the seven Buddhas in Hobogirin, Butsu, p. 193-96. 
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If the Buddhas of the ten directions existed, how could [the Buddha] say that the other kalpas lacked 


buddhas and were miserable? 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS 


1. Refutation of argument number 1. - Although the Buddha Sakyamuni, endowed with immense 
miraculous power (apramanarddhibala), is able to create the apparitional Buddhas (nirmanabuddha) 
established in the ten directions, preaching the Dharma, emitting rays and saving beings, he is, however, 
not able to save beings without exception. [To claim the opposite] would be to fall [into the heresy] that 
assigns a limit to existences (bhavanta) and to deny the existence of the Buddhas of the past. Since the 
number of beings is inexhaustible (aksaya), there must be other Buddhas [than Sakyamuni to work for their 


salvation]. 


2. Refutation of argument number 2. - You also object: "The Buddha has said that a female cannot be five 
things, that two cakravartin kings cannot appear in the world simultaneously and, likewise, that two 
Buddhas cannot exist in the same world at the same time." You do not understand the meaning of this text. 
The Buddhist stitras have two meanings: Some have a meaning that is easy to undestand (sulabha), others 
have a profound (gambhira) meaning, remote (vipakrsta) and difficult to grasp (durvigahya). Thus, at the 
moment of entering Nirvana, the Buddha said to the bhiksus:777 "Henceforth, you must rely on the truth in 


777 This is the siitra of 'the four reliances' (catvari pratisarandani) attested to only recently: 

KoSa, IX, p. 246 and Kosavyakhya, p. 704: catvarimani bhiksavah pratisaranani. Katamani .... jidnam pratisaranam na 
vijndnam. 

Dharmasamgraha, ch. LIII: catvari pratisarandani. tadyatha arthapratisaranata na .... pudgalaprati-saranata. 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 1546-1549: — catvari _ pratisarandani. arthapratisaranana — bhavitavyam na 
neyarthasitrapratisaranena. 

Sitralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 138: prathame pratisarane Grsadharmapartikseptuh .... caturthe sabhlasasaya jndnasya 
pratyatmavedaniyasya. 

The Madh. vrtti alludes to the four pratisaranas: p. 43. - uktam caryaksayamatisitre. katame sutranta neyarthah katame 
nitarthah .... na neyarthasutrantapratisaranata iti.- p. 533: sa kim vijndnena paricchinatti uta jndnena. 

The Bodh. bhtimi, p. 256, gives detailed explanations: katham bodhisattas catursu pratisaranesu prayujyate. 1. iha 
bodhisattvah artharthi parato .... 2. punar bodhisattvah kalmapadesam bhavati mahapadesam .... 3. punar bodhisattvas 
tathagate nivistasraddho .... 4. punar bodhisattvah adhigamajnane saradarsi bhavati .... na pratiksipati napavadati. 

evam ca punah suporayukto bhavati tatraisu chatursu pratisaranesu .... cadigamajndanasasya. 

Although to my [Lamotte's] knowledge the siitra of the four reliances is later than the canonical literature, the theory of 
the pratisarana is already hinted at in the Nikayas. They make the distinctions between dharma, 'doctrine', and pudgala, 
‘authority' (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 265, where the Buddha advises his monks not to adopt the Dharma out of respect for the 
teacher (satthugarvena) but because they themselves have understood, seen and grasped the distinction between artha, 
spirit [or meaning], and vyaijana, letter (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 40, where Sariputra says to Assaji: appam va bahum va 
bhasassu, attham yeva me brihi, atthen' eva me attho, kim kahasi vyanjanam bahun ti; Majjhima, I, p. 240: 
ayasmantanam me attho, kim kahasi vyanjanam bahun ti; Majjhima, II, p. 240: @yamantanam kho atthato c'eva sameti 


byanjanato ca sameti; between suttam nitattham and suttam neyyattham (Nettipakarana, p. 21). 
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itself and not on any authority, whatever it may be (dharmapratisaranena bhavutayam na pudgalaprati- 
saranena); you must rely on the meaning (spirit) and not on the letter (arthapratisaranena bhavitavyam na 
vyanjanaprtisatanena); you must rely on gnosis and not on discursive knowledge (jfidnapratisaranena 
bhavitavyam na vijnanaprtisaranena); you must rely on the sutras of explicit meaning and not on the sitras 


of indeterminate meaning (nitarthasiutra-pratisaranena bhavitavyam na neyarthasitrapratisaranena)." 


a) Relying on the truth in itself (dharmapratisaranena) is keeping to the twelve categories of texts 


(dvadasangadharma)!78 and not keeping to the authority of a person. 


b) Relying on the meaning (arthapratisarana), since goodwill or malice, defect or merit, falsity or truth, 
cannot be attributed to meaning. It is the letter (vyarijana) that indicates the meaning (artha), but the 
meaning is not the letter. Suppose a man points his finger at the moon to people who doubt the moon's 
presence; if these doubters fixate on the finger but do not look at the moon, this man tells them: "I am 
pointing to the moon with my finger so that you may notice the moon. Why do you fixate on my finger 
instead of looking at the moon?"/79 It is the same here: the letter (vyanjana) is the finger pointing to the 


meaning (artha), but the letter is not the meaning. This is why one should not rely on the letter. 


c) Relying on gnosis (jf#anapratisarana). - Gnosis (jana) allows one to appreciate and distinguish 
between good and evil; discursive knowledge (vijfidna) is always seeking pleasure (sukha) and does not 


penetrate the essence. /89 This is why one should not rely on discursive knowledge. 


d) Relying on sutras of explicit meaning (nitarthasitrapratisarana). - Those sutras are of explicit meaning 
that say: "Of all the omniscient ones (sarvajfda), the Buddha is foremost; among all the texts, the Buddhist 


texts are foremost; among all beings (sattva), the bhiksus are foremost."781 "Through generosity one 


778 The twelve categories of texts are siitra, geya, vyakarana, etc., which will be defined later, k. 33, p. 306c. 

779 Cf. Lankavatarastitra, p. 106 (quoted in Subhasitasamgraha, Muscéon, 1903, p. 399): Na cangulipreksakena 
bhavitavyam tadyatha Mahamate angulya kascit .... hitva paramartha, agamisyati. - In order to understand this text more 
precisely, imperfectly rendered by D.T. Suzuki in his translation of the Lankavatara, London, 1932, p. 169, it is useful to 
look at the Tibetan text of the Lan kar gsegs pahi mdo, Tib coll. of the Bibliotheque Nationale, No. 66, folio 146b6-8: Sor 
mo la Ita ba Ita bur mu byaho [hdis Ita ste] blo gros chen po .... du chud par bya ba ni mi byed do / 

"One must not do as the person who looks at the finger. Mahamati, it is as if one were pointing out something with one's 
finger to somebody who persisted in looking only at the end of the finger. Similarly, O Mahamati, stupid people, ordinary 
worldlings, like children, remain fixated on the end of the finger, which is called the literal interpretation, and they will 
die still attached to the end of the finger which is called 'the letter'. Because they have ignored the meaning designated by 
the end of the finger which they call the literal interpretation, they will never penetrate into the Absolute." 

Cf. the Chinese versions of the Lankavatara, T 670, k. 4, p. 507a; Y 671, k. 6, p. 551c; T 672, k. 5, p. 616a. 

780 According to the extract from the Bodh. bhiimi cited above, adhigamajndana is the wisdom coming from meditation 
(bhavanamaya) while vijfidna is the wisdom coming from hearing and reflecting (srutacintamaya). - See in Ko§a, IX, p. 
248, the references gathered by de La Vallée Poussin that refer to the Bhagavadgita, among other texts. 

781 This concerns the three agraprajnapti proclaiming the superiority of the Triratna. See the original Pali in Itivuttaka, 
p. 87; Anguttara, II, p. 34; IN, p. 35: Yavata bhikkhave satta apada va dvipada .... tathagatasavakasamgho tesam 
akkhayati. 
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acquires great merit (punya)." 782 "Discipline (sila) allows one to be reborn among the gods"783, etc. - On 
the other hand, that siitra is of indeterminate meaning which says: "By preaching the Dharma, the Dharma 
teacher (dharmdacarya) is assured of five benefits: great merit, people's love, beauty, renown, final 


attainment of nirvana." /84 


Why is this stra of indeterminate meaning? It is evident and easy to understand that generosity (dana) 
involves great merit (mahdapunya), [but it is not so clear] that preaching the Dharma (dharmadesana), 
which is not a material gift (@misaddna), is meritorious, as this sitra would have it. Nevertheless, it is 
meritorious; for the preacher, by praising generosity in every way, destroys the greed (mdatsarya) of others 
and combats his own greed: this is why his preaching is meritorious. [But the sitra's allegation being itself 
unclear], is called 'of indeterminate meaning (anitartha)'. Many sutras, out of skillful means (updya), say 


things that [seem] to be inexact [at first sight and which require explanation]. 


Thus, a stitra has said that "two Buddhas cannot appear together in the same world", but by 'the same 
world' the sutra does not mean to designate all the universes of the ten directions. The stitra also says that 
"two cakravartin kings are not found in the world together"; it does not mean to say that two cakravartin 
kings cannot coexist in the same trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu; it says only that two cakravartin kings 
cannot coexist in the same caturdvipaka (universe of four continents). It is necessary to aquire very pure 
merit (punyavisuddhi) in order to reign over the entire world without encountering a rival [as is the case for 
the cakravartins]. If there were two kings [in the same world]. that would mean that their merit was not 
pure. Similarly, although the Buddhas have no feeling of jealousy (irsya@) one against the other, over 
lifetimes they have accomplished such pure actions that they cannot both appear in the same world 
(lokadhatu), namely, in the same trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu consisting of a a million Mount 
Sumerus, a million suns and moons. In the ten directions, these trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus are as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges and each of them consitutes the universe of a Buddha 
(ekabuddhalokadhatu); only one Buddha is found there, never two. In one of these Buddha universes, the 
single buddha Sakyamuni incessantly creates emanated Buddhas (nirmanabuddha) who resort to preaching 
(dharmaparyaya), to apparitional bodies (kaya), to causes and skillful means (updaya) of all kinds in order 
to save beings. It is in this sense that it is said in many siitras that two Buddhas cannot exist simultaneously 
in the same world. That does not mean that there are not [many] Buddhas in the ten directions [at the same 


time]. 


The corresponding Sanskrit phrase is in the Divyavadana, p. 155, and Avadanasataka, I, p. 49-50; 329-330. Ye kecit sattva 
apada va dvipada ..... Tathagatasravakasamghas tesam agra akhyatah. 

See development of the phrase in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 12, p. 602a. 

782 See these five advantages in Anguttara, III, p. 41. 

783 ibid., IH, p. 253: Silava silasampanno kayassa bheda parammaranda sugatim saggam lokam upapajjati. 

784 This siitra attributes the same benefits to preaching as to generosity; the latter are listed in Anguttara, HI, p. 41: Patic 
‘ime bhikkhave dane anisamsa .... sugatim saggam likam upapajjati. 

But if it is clear that these benefits result from generosity, it is less clear that they should also be attributed to preaching. 
Hence the necessity for an explanation that will lead the exegetists to place the sermon on the five advantages of 


preaching into the neyarthasiitra category. 
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Refutation of argument number 3. - You also made the objection: "The Buddha has said that it is hard to 
find a Buddha Bhagavat" and you said that in 91 kalpas, only three kalpas had a [125 c] Buddha and that 


the other kalpas were empty, lacking a Buddha, and were miserable. 


The Buddha has in mind those guilty men who have not planted the roots of good needed to see a Buddha 
(anavaropitakusalamula buddhadarsandaya) when he said: "The appearance of a Buddha is a rare thing, as 
rare as the appearance of a flower on the udumbara tree (Ficus glomerata)". Indeed, these sinners cycle 
through the three bad destinies (durgati), sometimes even being reborn among humans or among the gods; 
but when a Buddha appears in the world, they are unable to see him. It is said that among the 900,000 
householders in the city of Sravasti, 300,000 saw the Buddha, 300,000 heard him speak but did not see 
him, 300,000 did not even hear him speak. Now the Buddha lived at Sravasti for 25 years and, if some 


citizens did not see him and some did not hear him speak, what can be said of people living far away? 


One day, accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha went to Sravasti on his alms-round. A poor old woman was 
standing at the roadside. Ananda said to the Buddha: "This woman is worthy of compassion; the Buddha 
should save her." The Buddha replied: "This woman does not have the conditions required [to be saved]." 
Ananda continued: "May the Buddha approach her. When she sees the Buddha with his major marks 
(laksana) and minor marks (anuvyafjana) and his rays (rasmi), she will experience a joyful mind 
(muditacitta) and will thus fulfill the required conditions." Then the Buddha came near the woman, but she 
turned away and showed her back to him. The Buddha tried to approach her from four different sides; each 
time she turned her back to him in the same way. She looked up in the air, but when the Buddha came 
down to her, she lowered her head at once. The Buddha rose up from the earth [to make her see him], but 
she lowered her face with her hands and did not want to look at the Buddha.78> Then the Buddha said to 
Ananda: "What more can I do? Everything is useless; there are people who do not fulfill the conditions 
necessary for being saved and who do not succeed in seeing the Buddha." That is why the Buddha has said 
that it is as difficult to meet a Buddha as a flower on the udumbara tree. With the Buddha, it is like rain- 


water (varsajala), easy to receive in folded hands, but which the pretas, ever thirsty, never get. /86 


You say that in 91 kalpas, only three times has there been a Buddha. This holds for one Buddha universe 
taken alone but does not hold for all the Buddha universes taken together. Similarly, the other affirmation 
which says that "the other kalpas were empty, without Buddhas, and miserable", applies only to one 
Buddha universe alone and not to all the others taken together. This is why we affirm the existence of the 
Buddhas of the ten directions. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE PLURALITY OF BUDDHAS 


Furthermore, the Buddhas of the ten directions do appear in the sravaka texts, but you do not understand 


these texts. 


785 We should note that there is no ill will on the part of the woman. The text does not say that she does not want to see 
the Buddha, but simply that she is incapable of seeing him because her merits are insufficient. 


786 On the Tantalus-like torment of the pretas, see, e.g., Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 99-100. 
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1) In the Tsa a han king (Samyuktagamasitra), 787 it is said: "When it is pouring rain, the rain drops 
(bindu) are so close together that they cannot be counted. It is the same for the universes (lokadhdtu). In 
the east (purvasyam dis), I see innumerable beings born, subsisting and perishing. Their number is very 
great, defying calculation. It is the same in the ten directions. In these universes of the ten directions, 
innumerable beings undergo the threefold physical suffering (kayaduhkha), old age (jara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana); the threefold mental suffering, desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance 
(moha); and the threefold suffering of rebirth (punarbhavaduhkha), rebirth among the damned (naraka), 
the pretas and animals (tiryagyoni). All of these universes have three types of men, inferior (avara), 
middling (madhya) or [126 a] superior (agra). Inferior men are attached (sakta) to present happiness, 
middling men to future happiness, superior men seek the Path; they are filled with loving-kindness (maitri) 
and compassion (karund) and have pity for beings." When the causes and conditions [necessary for the 
coming of a Buddha] are present, why would the effect, [namely, the coming of a Buddha] not be 
produced? The Buddha has said: "If there were no sickness, old age and death, Buddhas would not 
appear." 788 That is because when one sees people tormented by old age, sickness and death, one makes 
the resolution (pranidhana) to become Buddha in order to save all beings, cure their mental illnesses and 
take them out of the pain of rebirths. Now, precisely these universes of the ten directions show all the 
causes and conditions required for the coming of a Buddha (buddhapradurbhava). How can you say that 
our universe is the only one to have a Buddha and the others do not? You merit as little credence as the 
person who says: "Here there is wood, but there is no fire; the ground is wet, but there is no water." It is the 
same for the Buddha. These beings suffer the pains of old age, sickness and death in their bodies; their 
minds are subject to the sicknesses of desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance (moha); the Buddha 
appears in the world to destroy this threefold suffering and introduce beings into the triple vehicle 
(vanaytraya). How could the Buddha not appear in all the universes where this suffering exists? It would 
be wrong to say that s single remedy (agada) is enough to cure numberless blind people (andhapurusa) 
[and consequently, a single Buddha to cure numberless beings]. Therefore the Buddhas of the ten 


directions must necessarily exist. 


2) Furthermore, a sitra’89 in the Tch ‘ang a han (Dirghagama) says: "There was a king of the asuras, 
guardian of the north; during the last watch of the night, he went to the Buddha with many hundreds of koti 
of asuras, and having bowed down to the Buddha's feet, he stood to one side; emitting a pure light, he 
illumined the Jetavana with a great light. Joining his hands together, he praised the Buddha with the 


following stanzas: 
Great hero, I take refuge in you! 


Buddha, the greatest of those who walk on two feet. 


787 | [Lamotte] have not found this sitra in T 99 where it should appear. Excepting error, it is lacking in the Pali 


Samyutta. 
788 Anguttara, V, p. 144: Tayo bhikkhave dhamma loke na samvijjeyyum. na Tathagato loke uppajjeyya araham 
sammasambuddho... Katame tayo? Jati ca jard ca maranan ca. 


789 This is the start of the Atanatikasiitra in Sanskrit, the text of which has already been given above. 
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What you know with the wisdom-eye 


The gods cannot understand. 


Whether they be past, future, or present 


I bow before all the Buddhas. 


Taking refuge today in the Buddha 
I also pay homage equally to the Buddhas of the three times." 


In these stanzas, it is a question of the Buddhas of the ten directions; the asura king bows before the 
Buddhas of the three times; then, in particular, he takes refuge in the Buddha Sakyamuni. If the actual 
Buddhas of the ten directions did not exist, he would take refuge only in the Buddha Sakyamuni and he 
would not say anything about the other past (atita), future (andgata) or present (pratyutpanna) Buddhas. 


This is why we affirm the existence of the Buddhas of the ten directions. 


3) Furthermore, if there were, in the past, innumerable Buddhas, if there will be, in the future, innumerable 


Buddhas, there must also be, in the present, innumerable Buddhas. 


4) Furthermore, if, in the Sravaka texts, the Buddha had spoken of incalculable (asamkhyeya) and 
innumerable (apramdna) Buddhas of the ten directions, beings would have said: "Since Buddhas are so 
easy to find, it is not necessary to seek deliverance (vimoksa) zealouly. If we won't meet this particular 
Buddha, we'll meet another one later." Out of laziness (kausidya) they would not diligently seek their 
salvation. A gazelle that has not been shot at by [126b] an arrow (sara) does not know fear; but once it has 
been shot at, it bounds away [at the approach of the hunter]. In the same way, people who know the 
sufferings of old age (Jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana) and who have heard that there is but one 
Buddha who is very hard to find, feel fear, make energetic efforts and quickly come to escape from 
suffering. This is why, in the sravaka texts, the Buddha has not spoken about the existence of the Buddhas 


of the ten directions but neither did he say they do not exist. 


5) If the Buddhas of the ten directions exist and if you deny their existence, you are committing a sin of 
immediate retribution (@nantaryapatti). On the other hand, if the Buddhas of the ten directions do not exist 
and, nevertheless, I affirm their existence merely to produce the notion of Buddhas infinite in number 
(apramanabuddhasamjna), | gain the merit of paying homage to them (satkarapunya). Why is that? 
Because it is good intention (Ausalacitta) that makes great merit. Thus, in the samadhi of loving-kindness 
(maitricittasamadhi), one considers all beings and sees them all happy; even though there is no real benefit 
for the beings [to be considered as happy], the person who considers them in this way with loving-kindness 
gains immense merit. It is the same for [the person who sets out] the idea of the Buddhas of the ten 


directions. 


If the Buddhas of the ten directions really exist and if one denies their existence, one commits the 
extremely grave sin of attacking the Buddhas of the ten directions. Why? Because one is attacking 


something true. The person does not see these Buddhas with his fleshly eye (mamsacaksus); but if he 
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affirms their existence out of faith (cittaprasdda), his merit (punya) is immense. On the contrary, if he 
mentally denies their existence, since these Buddhas actually exist, his sin (patti) is very grave. If, then, 
the person should believe in the existence [of the Buddhas of the ten directions] from their own lights, why 
should he not then believe in them when the Buddha in person has proclaimed the existence of these 
Buddhas in the Mahayana? 


LARGE NUMBER OF SAVIORS, BUT SMALL NUMBER OF THE 
ELECT 


Question. - In the ten directions, if there is an immense number of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, why do they 
not come [to the aid] of the beings who, at the present time, are falling into the three bad destinies 


(durgati)? 


Answer. - /) Because the sins (Gpatti) of these beings are too serious./20 Even if the Buddhas and 


bodhisattvas come [to their aid], these beings would not see them. 


2) Moreover, the dharmakaya Buddhas ceaselessly emit rays (rasmi) and ceaselessly preach the Dharma 
but, because of their sins, these beings neither see nor hear them. Thus, when the sun (siurya) rises, blind 
people (andha) do not see it; when thunder (vajra) shakes the earth, deaf people (badhira) do not hear it; 
similarly, the dharmakaya emits rays ceaselessly and preaches the Dharma ceaselessly, but the beings who 
have accumulated sins (@patti) and stains (mala) in the course of innumerable kalpas do not see it and do 
not hear it. If the mirror (@darsa) is clear or if the water (ja/a) is limpid, one can see one's image in it; but if 
the mirror is dirty or the water disturbed, one sees nothing; in the same way, beings of pure mind see the 
Buddha, while those of impure mind do not see him. Although even today, the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 


of the ten directions come to save beings, they cannot see them. 


3) Moreover, the Buddha Sakyamuni, born in Jambudvipa, lived in Kapilavastu, but often traveled to the 
Six great cities of eastern India.’?! One day he flew to southern India to the home of the vaisya Yi eul 


(Kotikarna), whose veneration he received. /92 Another day, he went to northern India to the kingdom of 


790 Cf. Samdhinirmocana, IX, st. 25: If the bodhisattvas have at their disposal inexhaustible wealth, if they are 
compassionate, how is it that there are still miseries in the world? This is solely the fault of the sins of beings. If there 
were not sins standing in opposition to their happiness, how would there be wretched people in the world since the 
bodhisattvas think only of helping others and have inexhaustible wealth? It is like the pretas tortured by thirst; they see 
the water of the ocean dry up in front of them. This torture cannot be imputed to the ocean; it is due to the retribution of 
the sins committed by the pretas. Similarly here, the suffering of wretched people cannot be imputed to this ocean which 
is the generosity of the bodhisattvas, but solely to the demoniacal actions that are the sins of beings. 

791 The frequent visits of the Buddha to the six large cities of eastern India and especially to Rajagrha and Sravastt has 
already been noted. 

192 The journey of the Buddha to southern India and his reception by Kotikarna. - The legend of Kotikarna in the 
Vinayas has been studied by S. Lévi, Sur la récitation primitive des textes bouddhiques, JA, May-June, 1915, p. 401-417. 
The sources are Pali Vinaya, I, p. 194 seq.; Udana, p. 37 seq.; Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1447, k. 1, p. 1048c-1053c 
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the Yue tche; there he subdued the naga-king A po /o (Apalala); then, going to the west of the Yue tche 
kingdom, he subdued the raksasi, stayed in her cave (guha) and, even until today, the Buddha's shadow has 


remained there: those who go 


[126 c] inside the cave see nothing, but when they come outside, they see the rays at a distance. Finally, 
the Buddha flew to Ki pin (Kapisa?) on the mountain of the rsi Li po t'o (Revata); remaining in space, he 
subdued this rsi, who said to him: "I would like to stay here; would the Buddha please leave me one of his 


hairs (kesa) and one of his fingernails (nakha)?" The rsi then built a stupa to venerate them which still 


(corresponding exactly to the Kotikarnavadana in the Divya, p. 1-24); Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 25, p. 178a-182a; 
Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1421,k. 21, p. 144a; Dharmagupta Vinaya, T 1328, k. 39, p. 845b. 

In all these sources, Kotikarna is a disciple of Mahakatyayana. Teacher and disciple lived in the kingdom of Avanti, 
capital Ujjayini, on the Malva plateau. In the Pali Vinaya and the Udana, the kingdom is called Avanti; in the 
Dharmagupta and Mahisasaka Vinayas, Aspakavati; in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, Asmakavanti; in the Milasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, Asma Apardnataka. - Kotikarna went to visit the Buddha who was staying at Sravasti in the Jetavana (or, 
according to the Dharmagupta Vinaya, at Rajagrha on the Grdhrakttaparvata). He prostrated before the Buddha and sat 
down at one side. The Buddha welcomed him in the usual way. Ananda prepared Kotikarna's bed in the Buddha's cell. 
The Buddha came to his cell after midnight and Kotikarna followed. At the request of the teacher, Kotikarna recited the 
Arthavarga and the Buddha congratulated him. Kotikarna informed the Buddha about the difficulties of observing the 
monastic precepts in remote countries; in southern countries and in Avanti, where monks were few, the Buddha allowed 
five monks to conduct ordination; he also permitted the constant use of baths and shoes. 

Thus it is established from the texts that Kotikarna once went from Avanti to Sravasti (or Rajagrha) to make the 
acquaintance of the Buddha. On the other hand, the sources do not say that the Buddha ever went to Avanti, or any other 
place to visit Kotikarna. Nevertheless, the Mpps is explicit: "One day the Buddha flew to southern India to the home of 
the vaisya Kotikarna, who paid his respects to him." But the Mpps is wrong. Let us see what the error consists of and let 
us try to explain it. 

a) It is wrong that the Buddha ever went to Kotikarna in Avanti, but it is true that he visited southern India. On the 
invitation of Parma and his brothers, he went to Sirparaka, capital of Sronaparanta (southern Konkan). The voyage is 
described in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1448, k. 3, p. 14b23-17a21; Divyavadana, p. 16-55 (tr. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 234-245); Papafica, V, p. 90-92; Marattha, II, p. 378-379. The Buddha flew there with five hundred 
arhats. On the way, he converted five hundred widows, five hundred rsis and the sage Vakkalin. He landed in Surparaka 
in the sandalwood palace (candanmala prasada) which he changed into crystal. On returning, he converted the naga 
kings Krsna and Gautamaka and, according to the Pali sources, he left the imprint of his foot on the bank of the Nammada 
(actually the Nerbudda) river. From there, he went to the Maricika heaven to convert Bhadrakanya, Maudgalyayana's 
mother. Finally at the speed of thought, he returned to Sravasti to the Jetavana. 

b) There is no doubt that the Mpps is alluding to this voyage when it says that the Buddha flew to southern India. But why 
does it say that the Buddha went to the home of Kotikarna when the Buddha was received by Pina? Probably because 
Sirparaka, Putrna's city, is located in Sronaparanta and the surname of Kotikarna is Srona (in Pali, Sona Kotikanna). The 
Mpps is not alone in having brought together the name of the country and the surname of heroes, whereas in the other 
Vinayas which we have analyzed above, Kotikarna is the disciple of Mahakatyayana and a native of Avanti. The 
Mahasamghika Vinaya, T 1425, k. 23, p. 415c, has it that he was a disciple of Pima and living at Chou na 


(Sronaparanta). 
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exists today; at the foot of this mountain is the monastery (vihara) of Li yue, to be pronounced Li po t’o 
(Revata).793 


793 The journey of the Buddha to the north-west of India. - The Mpps briefly recalls only the more important incidents: 
the subjugation of the naga Apalala, the conversion of the raksasi, the miracle of the shadow, the conversion of Revata. - 
The cycle of Asoka is hardly any more prolix; it mentions only four incidents: 

Tsa a han, T 99, k. 23, p. 165b: “When the Buddha was about to enter into nirvana, he converted the naga-king Apalala, 
the master-potter (kumbhakara), the candala, the naga Gopali; then he went to the kingdom of Mathura." 

Divyavadana, p. 348 (corrupt text): Yada Bhagavan parinirvanakalasamaye ‘parlalanagam viniya kumbhkarim Candalim 
Gopalim cha tesam Mathuram anupraptah. 

A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 9, p. 102b, adds some geographical indications: "Once, when the Buddha was in the 
kingdom of Ou tch'ang (Uddiyana), he subdued the naga, A po po (Apalala). In the kingdom of K'i pin (probably Kapisa, 
and not Kasmir as Przyluski, Asoka, p. 245, would have it) he converted the fan tche (brahmacarin) teacher. In the 
kingdom of Kien t'o wei (Gandhara), he converted the tchen t'o lo (candala). In the kingdom of Gandhara, he subdued the 
ox-naga (gondga, i.e., Gopalanaga). Then he went to Mathira." The voyage is told in detail in the Milasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 9, p. 40b6-41c1. The judicious comments of S. Lévi in Catalogue 
géographique des Yaksha, JA, Jan.-Feb., 1914, passim should be added to the translation given by Przyluski, Le Nord- 
Ouest de I'Inde, JA, Nov.-Dec., 1914, p. 510-517. 

With some goodwill, one may retrace the major stages of this journey by taking as an outline the Milasarvastivadin 
Vinaya and introducing into it the information provided by the Mpps, the Kouan fo san mei (T 643) and especially the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa hien (in Kao seng fa hien tchouan, T 2085), Song yun (in Lo yang k'ie lan ki, T 2092) and Hiuan 
tsang (in Si yu ki, T 2087 and Ta ts'eu ngen sseu san tsang fa che tchouan, T 2053), who visited north-west India in 399, 
520 and 630 respectively. For greater objectivity, I [Lamotte] will refer to the sources directly and not the translations of 
Legge and Giles (for Fa hien), Chavannes (for Song yun), Sr. Julien, Beal and Watters (for Hiuan Tsang). Despite its late 
date, the Avadanakalpalata, ch. 34-57 (ed. Mitra, II, p. 110-151) merits all the attention given to it by Demiéville in his 
study on Versions chinoises du Milindapanha, BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 36-43. The splendid Greco-Buddhist discoveries 
of Foucher and the French archeological work in Afghanistan permit us to trace the Buddha's footsteps on the maps they 
have prepared. Cf. A. Foucher, Notes sur la géographique ancienne du Gandhara, BEFEO, I, 1901, p. 322-369; Notes sur 
litinéraire de Hiuan tsang en Afghanistan, Etudes asiatiques, Paris, 1925; De Kapisi a Puskaravati, BSOS, VI, p. 341- 
348; J. Barthoux, Les Fouilles de Hadda, Paris, 1933., p. 4: map of the Jelal-Abad district. 

According to the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (l.c.), after having crossed the Indus towards the west, the Buddha took eight 
stages to cross Uddiyana, the Lampaka, and arrived in the neighborhood of Peshawar. 

Ist stage. - In the kingdom of the Yue tche (Mpps, p. 126b), in Uddiyana (A yu wang tchouan, p. 102b), near the sources 
of the Swat (Si yu ki, p. 882b), he subdued the Naga Apalala. We have already studied the legends relating to this naga 
and we have seen that except for the P'ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 2, p. 116b-c, which locates him in the pool of Yeou 
lien, near Rajagrha, the other sources locate him in the north-west. 

The Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya (l.c.) gives a detailed account of the struggle between the Buddha and the naga: 
Accompanied by Vajrapani, the Buddha arrives at Apalala's palace. Furious, the naga-king rises up in the air and rains 
down a deluge of hail and clods of earth. Having entered the meditation on loving-kindness, the Buddha changes the 
hailstones and the earthen clods into various perfumes. The naga hastens to send weapons against him which are 
immediately changed into lotus flowers. Then Apalala spreads a cloud of smoke which the Buddha counters with another 


cloud of perfume. On the Buddha's order, Vajrapani with his club destroys the mountain crest which crumbles and fills up 
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the naga's lake. To prevent the latter from fleeing, the Buddha sends out flames everywhere. Apalala takes refuge close to 
the Buddha where the earth is quiet and cool. Subdued, he takes refuge in the Three Jewels. 

The taming of Apalala is represented on the Gandharan bas-relifs (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, fig 270-275) and 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa hien (p. 858a), Song yun (p. 1020a) and Hiuan tsang (p. 882c) add further details: they note the 
place where the Buddha dried his kasaya wetted by the naga, the rock where he left his foot-print, the spring where he 
chewed a willow twig which he planted and which immediately became a big tree. 

2nd stage. - Conversions of the rsi and the yaksa in the villages of Tsiu /ou (in Tib., Yul ghis grags su) and Kantha, which 
must certainly be located on the upper Swat. 

3rd stage. - Sojourn in the rice-granary city which is none other than Mangalaor, in Sanskrit, Mangalapura, the Mong kie 
i of Hiuan tsang (p. 883b), capital of the Uddiyana kings. There, according to the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya and Hiuan 
tsang, the Buddha healed and converted the mother of king Uttarasena. 

It seems that after this third stage, the Buddha, either walking or flying south-west, went directly to Lampaka (Lamghan) 
a district of Afghanistan located on the middle course of the Kubha river, (Kabul). Its main cities are Nagarahara (Jelal- 
abad) and Hadda (cf. J. Barthoux, Les fouilles de Hadda, \ and IU, Paris, 1933). Its neighbor to the east is Gandhara, 
cradle of Greco-Buddhist art, made famous by the works of Foucher; to the west, Kapisa, capital Kapist (Begram), 
illustrated by the French archeological works in Afghanistan (cf. J. Hackin, Recherches archéologiques a Begram, 2 vol., 
Paris, 1939; J. Hackin and J. Carl, Recherches archéologiques au Col de Khair khanah, Paris, 1936). Note that Lampaka, 
long a tributary of Kapisa (cf. Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, k. 2, p. 878b) is often confused with it in the texts. 

4th stage. - City of Revata (Chin., Ki yi to, Tib., Dban Idan) where the Buddha converted the master potter (Aumbakara) 
as is told at length in the Mualasarvastivadin Vinaya (l.c.). We have seen that the A yu sang tchouan locates the conversion 
of this brahmacarin teacher at Ki pin. Pryzluski, Legende d'Asoka, p. 245, thinks that Ki pin means here the Kasmir, but I 
[Lamotte] have good reason to think that is it rather Kapisa-Lampaka. This is not impossible because if "it is certain that, 
in the translations of Buddhist texts prior to the year 600, Ki pin always corresponds, when we have a parallel Sanskrit 
text, to Kasmir and not to Kapisa-Lampaka, ... theoretically it is not impossible that Ki pin may have originally meant 
Kapist," (P. Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, JA, Jan.-Mar., 1934, p. 39 note). The Mpps tells us that here the rsi Revata 
built a stipa on a mountain, containing the hair and finger-nails of the Buddha and that, at the foot of this mountain, there 
was still at his time the vihara called Revata. 

Fa hien (p. 839a) found a stiipa 400 paces from the Cave of the Buddha's Shadow built over the hair and finger-nails of 
the Buddha, located a half-yojana from Nagarahara, Hiuan tsang (Si yu ki, p. 879a) found this same stiipa at the north- 
west side of the cave; it contained, he said, the Buddha's hair and nails. Song yun (p. 1021c) also notes at Nagarahara 
some famous relics containing the tooth and the hair of the Buddha. This can only be the stiipa built by Revata and the 
relics gathered by him after his conversion. 

Therefore Revata's stiipa and vihara are near Nagarahara and the mountain of Ki pin in question here is to be found in 
Kapisa-Lampaka and not in Kasmir 

The monastery of Revata (in Chinese Li yue or Li po t'o) was well-known. In the legend of Asoka (Divyavadana, p. 399; 
Tsa a han, T 99, k. 23, p. 169a-b; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 2, p. 105a; A yu wang king, t. 2043, k. 3, p. 139c), the 
great emperor, in a mystical trance, invited the faithful wise men dwelling in the pleasant city of Kasmira or the viharas of 
Tamasavana, Mahavana and Revataka. The pleasant city of Kasmira, as the name indicates, is in Kasmir; the Tamasvana 
and the Mahavana (Sounigram) are in Uddiyana (cf. Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2097, k. 4, p. 889b; k. 3, p. 883a); as for 
Revataka, we locate it in Kapisa. The latter enjoyed great veneration by the faithful. The Sitralamkara (tr. Huber, p. 429) 
mentions the case of a poor man and a poor woman from K7% pin (Kapisa) who went so far as to sell themselves in order to 


make offerings to the monks of the Revata monastery. 
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We may add that there are many 'Revata's' in Buddhist hagiography; Malalasekara's dictionary of proper names (II, p. 
751-755) counts no less than a dozen and the list is not complete. There was, notably in a monastery of Kasmir, a Revata 
or rather a Raivataka, who was the hero of an avadana told in chap. 103 of the Avadanakalpalata, ed. S.C. Das, I, p. 979: 
Pura Raivatako nama Kasmiresu sucivratah / 
Bhiksuh Sailavihare 'bhiit sarvabhitadayasrah // 
"Among the Kasmirians in the Craggy Monastery, there once was a monk with pure vows, named Raivataka, the 
compassionate support of all beings." 
The Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 125, p. 654c-655b, tells his misadventure at length: Once in the kingdom of Kia ché mi lo 
(Kasmira), there was a capital called Pi /o tch'a (Biratha). Not far from this city there was a monastery (samgharama), the 
Che yai (Sailavihara) where there lived a bhiksu-arhat. One day, he was about to dye his robe when a man approached 
and asked if he had seen his calf. When the monk replied in the negative, the man examined the inoffensive dye-vat; fate, 
or rather the law of karma, had it that the man mistook the robe for a cow's hide, the dye for its blood and the vat for the 
head of the cow. The bhiksu was thrown into prison by the king and his pupils were not concerned about him. After many 
years, they came anyway to reclaim him from the king and to protest his innocence. When he was to be liberated, the 
bhiksu had changed so much in appearance that nobody recognized him any; they had to shout aloud in the prison: 
"Where are you, O sramana? By the royal favor you are free." The bhiksu leapt out of prison and flew up into the air. At 
this sight, the king felt remorse and apologized to the bhiksu who affirmed that he had never felt any anger towards the 
king and recommended that his students not hold it against the king. A young sramanera who had not heard this advice, 
inwardly cursed the evil city that had imprisoned his master for so many years. An amanusya, divining his thoughts, 
caused a rain of earth to fall that completely destroyed the capital of Kasmir. 
[Chavannes, who was unaware of the above-mentioned sources, knew the story of the bhiksu Revata from two tales 
incorporated in the Kieou tsa p'i yu king, T 206, no. 32, k. 1, p. 516a, and Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 19, k. 2, p. 457b. 
He translated them in his Contes, I, p. 395; III, p. 15-17.] 
Sth stage. - The city of Green Reeds (Chin. Lou so; Tib. Gsin ma can] where the Buddha converted a yaksa and his 
family. 
6th stage. - The city of 'Shelter-heap’ (Sansk. Kitapala) where the Buddha converted the cow-herder (gopdla) and the 
naga-king Sou tchd. This passage from the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya is probably interpolated; it should read "where the 
Buddha converted the naga-king Gopala". Other sources tell us that the Buddha left his shadow in the naga's cave; here is 
their content: 
a. The Milasarvastivadin Vinaya places the conversion of the naga-king Gopala at Kutipala but does not mention the 
Cave of the Shadow. 
b. Fa hien and Song yun describe the Cave of the Shadow at length which they locate at Nagarahara but say nothing of 
the conversion of the naga Gopala. 
c. Hiuan tsang places at Nagarahara both the conversion of the naga Gopala and the Cave of the Buddha's Shadow. 
d. The Kouan fo san mei hai king locates at Nagarahata the conversion of a naga whose name it does not mantion and that 
of five raksasi. It describes at length the circumstances that led to the Buddha leaving his shadow in the naga's cave. 
e. The Mpps places the conversion of the female raksasi and the Cave of the Buddha's Shadow in the west of the land of 
Yue tche. 
No doubt the same legend lies hidden beneath the divergences of detail. Some citations from these sources will convince 
the reader: 
Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 859a3-7: "If one follows the mountain chain to the south-west, half a yojana south of the city 


of Nagarahara, there is a rock cave where the Buddha left his shadow. When one looks at it at from a distance of more 
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than ten paces, it has the appearance of the true shape of the Buddha with his golden color (swvarnavarna), his major 
marks (/aksana) and minor marks (anuvyanjana), his rays (rasmi) and his light (prabha). The closer one gets, it becomes 
dimmer as if it were an illusion. When the kings of the neighboring regions sent their artists to make a copy of it, none of 
them succeeded. In this land there is a popular tradition that says that the thousand Buddhas must all leave their shadow 
there." 

[The difficulties always experienced by artists trying to reproduce the Buddha's image are illustrated by a short tale told 
by the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1442, k. 45, p. 874a-b; Divyavadana, p. 547 (tr. Burnouf, /ntroduction, p. 304; San 
pao kan ying yao lio you, T 2084, k. 1, p. 827-828: Rudrayana, king of Roruk, made a gift to Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha, of a marvellous breastplate. The latter, in return, wished to send him a portrait of the Buddha, but the painters 
entrusted with this work were unable to take their eyes off their divine model and their hands remained inactive. The 
Buddha then projected his shadow onto a cloth; the painter then traced the outline and added the colors. ] 

Song yun, Lo yang k'ie lan ki, T 2092, k. 3, p. 1021c-1022a (according to the corrections and translations of E. 
Chavannes, Voyage de Song yun, BEFEO, II, 1903, p. 428): "I arrived in Nagarahara where I saw the cave with the 
Buddha's shadow; there is a door facing west; if one penetrates the mountain to a depth of fifteen paces and one looks 
from afar, then all the distinctive marks [of the Buddha] appear clearly; if one touches the place with one's hand, there is 
nothing but the face of the rock; if one withdraws gradually, one begins to see the face appear again in a remarkable way; 
that is a very rare phenomenon in the world. In front of the cave there is a square rock on which is the imprint of one of 
the Buddha's feet. One hundred paces south-west of the cave is the place where the Buddha washed his garments." 

A century later, Hiuan tsang also had the occasion to visit the cave, of which he gives ample detail. Cf. Si yu ki, T 2087, 
k. 2, p. 879a (tr. Beal, I, p. 93-95; Watters, I, p. 184) and Vie de Hiuan tsang, T 2053, k. 2, p. 229c-230a (tr. Beal, Life of 
Huien tseng, p. 61-62). He states that the Buddha's shadow, seen clearly at earlier times, was no longer visible except on 
rare occasions and to certain individuals. The Vie tells under what dramatic circumstances he himself was privileged to 
see the shadow; it is a fine page of religious literature which may be read in Grousset's Sur les traces du Buddha, Paris, 

1929, p. 93-95. 

According to Hiuan tsang, the cave had been inhabited formerly by the naga Gopala, a cow-herder who had been changed 
into a naga in revenge. Converted by the Buddha, he had asked him for permission to remain in his cave always. Hiuan 
tsang confirms certain details already mentioned by his predessors: like Fa hien, he is aware of the tradition according to 
which the thousand Buddhas of the good kalpa must leave their shadow in this cave; like Song yun, he saw the place near 
the cave where the Buddha left the imprint of his feet and washed his clothes. He also notes, close to the cave, the 
presence of other caves "which the other noble disciples of the Buddha had occupied as their places of meditation." Now 
we know from the Kouan fo san mei hai king that the naga king and his raksasis had built five caves for the great 
disciples of the Buddha. 

The Kouan fo san mei hai king, T 643, k. 2, p. 670b-681b (tr. J. Przyluski, Le Nord-Oest de I'Inde, p. 565-568), was 
translated by Buddhabhadra (died 429), perhaps a native of Nagarahara (Bagchi, I, p. 341, n.3), thus in a good position to 
tell us the folklore of Lampaka. This very detailed work is perhaps the direct source of the Mpps. Here is a brief summary 
of it: 

The Buddha came to the kingdom of Na kie ho lo (Nagarahara), on the mountain of the old rsi, in the flowering forest of 
Jambu, at the shore of a poisonous naga's pool, north of the source of blue lotuses, in the cave of the raksas, south of the 
mountain A na sseu (Anasin). There was, at that time in the cave, five raksas who had been changed into female nagas 
and were the mates of a poisonous naga. They caused famine and epidemics in the land. Puspabhiti, king of Nagarahara, 
invited the Buddha to rid his kingdom of this scourge. Accompanied by Ananda and four great disciples, the Buddha went 


to the mountain of the old rsi and, with the help of Vajrapani and Maudgalyayana, vanquished the naga and the five 
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If people who were born in the same country as the Buddha were unable to see him, then what can be said 
of strangers? Therefore, it is not because the Buddhas of the ten directions are unseen that one can say that 


they do not exist. 


4) Furthermore, the bodhisattva Mi /6 (Maitreya), despite his great loving-kindness (maitri), stays in his 
celestial palace and does not come here. But, because he does not come, can it be said that he does not 
exist? If we find it strange that Maitreya, who is so close [to us], does not come, why should we be 


surprised that the Buddhas of the ten directions who are so far away do not come [to us]? 


5) Furthermore, if the Buddhas of the ten directions do not come here, it is because beings are laden with 
very heavy wrong-doings (Gpatti) and stains (mala), and do not fulfill the qualities (guna) needed to see the 
Buddhas. 


6) Moreover, the Buddhas, [before coming], first must know it the roots of good (kusalamiula) of beings 


are ripe (pakva) and their fetters (samyojana) light. It is only after that that they come here. It is said: 


By a preliminary examination, the Buddhas recognize beings 


raksasis. At their request, he agreed to stay for a time in the rock cave of the raksasis. When he wanted to leave, the naga- 
king asked him to stay with him forever. "If you leave me, I will never see the Buddha again," he lamented. "I will 
commit bad deeds again and fall back into my evil ways." The Buddha consoled him: "I accept; I will stay in the cave for 
fifteen hundred years." Then the Buddha performed a series of miracles; he leaped up and his body entered into the rock. 
The nagas all saw the Buddha who remained in the rock and whose brightness was seen outside. Without leaving the 
pool, they constantly saw the sun of the Buddha seated cross-legged inside the rock. When living beings saw him, it was 
by looking from a distance; from close up he was not visible.... The shadow also preached the Dharma." (tr. J. Przyluski). 
Finally, we may note that Foucher has identified the Cave of the Shadow near the village of Tchhar Bagh. The Buddha 
and bodisattvas have also left their shadows in several other places, notably at Kausambi and at Gaya (cf. Kern, Manual, 
p. 90-91). In this latter city, the shadow is represented on a sculpted post: "A rock-hewn cell of the usual type, a stone bed 
inside shown in very low relief; on the right, two lay people richly clothed, approach with joined palms. Inside the cave, a 
small standing person had been painted, holding a monk's staff." (Coomarasawamy, La sculpture de Bodhgaya, p. 37 and 
pl. XLVII, 2). 

7th stage. - The seventh stage brought the Buddha to the city of Nandivardhana. According to the Milasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, the Buddha converted king Devabhiti and his family there, the seven sons of the candali, the protector yaksa of 
the lake, the nagas Asvaka and Punarvasu, for whom he left his shadow in a lake close to the city, and finally the two 
yaksis Nalika and Nadodaya. 

S. Lévi, who has collected a series of references on the city of Nandivardhana (cf. Catalogue géographique des Yaksa, p. 
78), locates it between Jelal-abad and Peshawar. The A yu wang tchouan (T 2042, k. 1, p. 102b), for what it is worth, 
restricts the area of search, for it places the conversion of the candali in Gandhara. This event having occurred at 
Nandivardhana, the city of this name is somewhere between the western border of Gandhara and the city of Peshawar. It 
is likely that the Buddha, leaving Nagarahara, crossed Lampaka in an easterly direction and entered Gandhara by the 
Khyber Pass (or more likely, by flying over the mountains) and arrived at Nandivardhana. 

Sth and 9th stages. - On leaving Nandivardhana, the Buddha went to the city of Kunti, where he tamed the yaks? of the 
same name; then to the village of Kharjiira where he foretold the building of the great caitya of Kaniska. Hiuan tsang (Si 
yu ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 879c) tells us that the caitya was near Peshawar; archeologists have found its location in the tumuli 
at Shah-ki-Dheri. ' 
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Whom no skillful means (updya) can save, 

Those who are difficult to save or easy to convert, 

Those whose conversion will be slow or fast. 

By means of the rays, by the bases of miraculous power (rddhibdla), 
By all kinds of means, the Buddhas save beings. 

There are rebels whom the Buddha avoids, 

There are rebels whom the Buddha does not protect. 

He has hard words for the violent who are difficult to convert; 

He has soft words for the gentle who are easy to save. 

Despite his loving-kindness, his compassion and his equanimity, 

He knows the favorable time and, in his wisdom, he uses skillful means. 


This is why, although the Buddhas of the ten directions do not come here, it cannot be said that they do not 


exist. 


7) Moreover, if the great arhats such as Sariputra, etc., and the great bodhisattvas such as Maitreya, etc., 
cannot know the wisdom (prajfia), power (bala), skillful means (upaya) and superknowledges (abhijna) of 


the Buddha, how could worldlings (prthaqgjana) know them? 


8) Finally, when, menaced by imminent danger, a being wholeheartedly invokes the Buddhas or great 


bodhisattvas, it sometimes happens that they do come to his aid. 


a. Thus in the west of Ta yue tche, near the monastery (vihara) of Buddhosnisa, /94 there was a man 
suffering leprosy (paman, kusta), a wind sickness (vayuvyadhi). He went to the statue (pratima) of the 
bodhisattva Pien ki (Samantabhadra); one-pointedly (ekacittena) he took refuge in him (saranam gatah) 
and, thinking of the qualities of the bodhisattva Samantabhadra, he asked him to remove his sickness. 
Immediately the statue of the bodhisattva rubbed the leper's body with the precious rays [that came] from 
his stoney hand and the sickness disappeared. 


b. In a certain land, there was a forest bhiksu (aranyabhiksu) who often recited the Mahayana [sutras]. The 
king of the land always gave him his hair (kesa) to trample under his [127 a] feet. A bhiksu said to the 
king: "This man, O maharaja, has not often recited the stitras; why do you pay him so much homage?" The 
king replied: " Once in the middle of the night, I went to see this bhiksu whom I found in a cave (guha) 


reciting the Fa houa king (Saddharmapundarikasttra). I saw another man with golden colored rays 


794 This is the precious relic of the Usnisa, a bone formation on the skull of the Buddha; it was at Hi /o (Hadda), about 
five miles south of Nagarahara (Jelal-Abad). The Chinese pilgrims never failed to visit it and they describe in detail the 
festivals that took place there: Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 858c (tr. Legge, p. 36-38); Lo yang k'ie lan ki, T 2092, k. 5, p. 
1021c (tr. Chavannes, BEFEO, III, 1903, p. 427-428); Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 879a (tr. Beal, I, p. 96; Watters, I, p. 195- 
198); Yi tsing, Religieux éminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 24, 79, 105. 
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(suvarnavarnarasmi) mounted on a white elephant who, with joined palms (krtafjali), paid homage to the 
bhiksu. When I approached, he disappeared. I then asked the venerable one (bhadanta) why the man with 
the rays had disappeared at my arrival. The bhiksu answered: "That is the bodhisattva Pien ki 
(Samantabhadra); this bodhisattva has made the following vow: 'Each time someone recites the 
Saddharmapundarikasitra, I will come on a white elephant to teach him (avavada).'795 As I was reciting 
the Saddharmapundartkasitra, the bodhisattva Samantabhadra came in person." [Note by Kumarajiva: Pien 


ki in the Fa houa king is called P'ou hien, Samantabhadra]. 


c. Finally, in a certain country, there was a bhiksu who recited the A mi t'o fo king (Amitabhabuddhasitra) 
and the Mo ho pan jo po lo mi (Mahaprajiaparamita). When he was about to die, he said to his students: 
"Here comes the Buddha Amitabha with his great samgha"; his body shook, he took refuge and died at 
once. After his death, his students built a funeral-pyre and burned him. The next day, among the ashes 
(bhasman) they discovered the bhiksu's tongue (jihva) which had not burned up. Because he had recited 
the Amitabhabuddhasitra, this bhiksu had seen the buddha Amitabha come to him; because he had recited 


the Prajiaparamita, his tongue could not be burned./96 


These are facts of the present day, and the siitras tell of many cases of Buddhas and bodhisattvas appearing. 
Thus in many places there are people whose sins (patti), stains (mala) and bonds (bandhana) are light; 
they wholeheartedly (ekacittena) invoke the Buddha; their faith (sraddhda) is pure and free of doubt; they 


will necessarily succeed in seeing the Buddha and their efforts will not be in vain. 


For all these reasons, we know that the Buddhas of the ten directions really exist. 
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795 This promise was made by Samantabhadra when, leaving the buddhafield of the buddha Ratnatejobhyudgataraja, he 
went to the Saha universe to visit Sakyamuni on the Grdhrakitaparvata. It is recorded in the Saddharmapundarika, p. 475- 
476: ye ca bhagavan pascime kale pascime samaye pascimadyam paficasatyam .... dandapariharam karisyami 
visadiisanam karisyami. 

"If, at the end of time, in that last era during the last five hundred years [of the kalpa], O Bhagavat, monks or nuns or the 
faithful of both sexes, possessing, writing, researching, chanting this explanation of the Dharma, I will show my own 
body to them, the sight of which is pleasing to all beings. Mounted on a six-tusked white elephant, surrounded by a crowd 
of bodhisattvas, on the twenty-first day, I will go to the place where the Dharma teachers walk, and when I get there, I 
will teach these interpreters of the Dharma, I will make them accept the teaching, I will encourage them, I will fill them 
with joy and give them magical spells so that these interpreters of the Dharma will not be oppressed by anyone; so that 
not a single being, whether human or non-human, will have a chance to surprise them and so that women will be unable 
to seduce them. I will watch over them, I will ensure their safety, I will protect them from being beaten or being 
poisoned." (tr. Burnouf). 

For the white elephant, the mount of Samantabhadra, cf. Kouan p'ou hien p'ou sa hing fa king, T 277, p. 390a. 

796 Cf. Hobogirin, Amida, p. 25. 
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Sutra: At that time. in that universe there was a bodhisattva called P’ou ming (Samantarasmi) - (Atha tatra 


lokadhatau Samantarasmir nama bodhisattvah). 
SGstra: For the meaning of the word 'bodhisattva' see Chapter VIII. 


Why is this bodhisattva called Samantarasmi? Because his rays (rasmi) illumine all the universes 


ceaselessly. 


Sutra: Seeing this great brilliance, this great trembling of the earth and the [ordinary] body of the Buddha, 
he went to the Buddha Ratnakara and said: “Bhagavat, what are the causes and conditions for this great 
brilliance that lights up the universe, for this great trembling of the earth and the appearance of the body of 
the Buddha?” (mahantum avabhasam drstva tam ca mahdantam prthivicalam tam ca mahantam 
prthivicalam tam ca _ bhagavatah prakrtam Gtmabhavam drstva yena bhagavan  Ratnakaras 
tenopasamkramad upasamkramya tam tathagatam etad avocat. ko bhagavan hetuh pratyayo ‘sya mahato 
‘vabhasasya loke pradurbhavaya, bhavasya ca mahatah prthivicdlasya, asya ca_ tathagatasya 


prakrtatmabhavasya samdarsandaya). 
Sastra: For the trembling of the earth, the body of the Buddha and his brilliance, see Act V, above. 


Question. - The bodhisattva Samantarasmi, the most venerable and the foremost of the bodhisattvas, should 


himself know all that. Why does he question the Buddha on this subject? 


Answer. - /) Great as he is, the bodhisattva Samantarasmi is incapable of knowing the wisdom (prajna) 
and the miraculous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha; it is like the moon (candra) whose light, great 
though it is, disappears at day-break (siiryodaya). This is why he asks the Buddha. 


2) Moreover, the bodhisattvas always want to see the Buddha and their hearts are insatiable [127 b] 
(asamtusta). Even without any reason, they wish to see the Buddha; what then can be said when they have 


good reasons? 


3) Moreover, Samantarasmi's motivation [for asking Ratnakara] in unquestionable. It is not astonishing that 
the calf (vatsa) follows its mother; it is normal for kinglets to come to greet the great king. Similarly, the 
great bodhisattvas who have derived such great benefits from the Buddha always wish to follow the 
Buddha. Thus, when the bodhisattva SamantaraOmi sees these things, his attention is awakened; [he says]: 
"This must be something very important." Seeing that the incalculable (asamkhyeya) innumerable 


(aprameya) universes become visible one to another, he questions the Buddha. 


4) Finally, some say: The bodhisattva Samantarasmi [knows the reasons for these miracles] because he 
himself has miraculous power (rddhibala) or because the Buddha Sakyamuni makes them known to him. If 
he asks the Buddha, it is intended only for the lesser bodhisattvas who do not know. These lesser 
bodhisattvas, out of fear of objections, do not dare to question the Buddha; this is why Samantarasmi asks 
for them. The bodhisattva Samantarasmi guides the [Ratnavati] universe with its youths (daraka) and 
maidens (darika); therefore he knows that they cannot ask the Buddha. Just as when a big elephant 
(mahagaja) uproots a big tree (mahavrksa) to allow the little elephants (gajapota) to eat its leaves, thus 


Samantarasmi questions the Buddha [for the lesser bodhisattvas] and asks him: "Bhadanta, what are the 
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causes and conditions for this great brilliance, for this great trembling of the earth, and for the appearance 
of the body of the Buddha?" 


wok ok kkk 


Sutra: The Buddha Ratnakara answered Samantarasmi: “O son of good family, in the west, beyond 
universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, is the universe called So p’o (Saha). The Buddha named 
Sakyamuni is there who, at this time, is preaching the Prajfiaparamita to the bodhisattva-mahisattvas. 
These [marvels are caused] by his miraculous power” (Evam ukte Ratnakaras tathagatah Samantarasmim 
bodhisattvam etad avocat. asti kulaputra itah pascimayam disi ganganadivalukopaman lokadhatin 
atikramya Saha nama lokadhadtus tatra Sakramunir nama tathdgatas tistati. sa bodhisattvanam 


mahasattvanam prajnaparamitam samprakasayati. tasyayam idrso 'nubhavah.) 


Sastra. - Question. - The Buddha is like Mount Sumeru which cannot be moved by the waves (tarariga) of 
the great sea; why does he reply here to Samantarasmi? That is a mark of agitation (ijyanimitta), for when 
the mind is concentrated, one does not talk; a certain agitation of the mind is necessary to talk. Preaching 
the Dharma comes from an arousal (avabodhana) which in itself is a coarse thing (sthuladravya). But the 


Buddha cannot have anything coarse. 


[127 c] Answer. - /) Deep in samadhi, the Buddha is not disturbed (ijita) by things of the world; 
nevertheless, as a result of hs great loving kindness (maitri) and great compassion (karund), he has 
compassion for beings and preaches the Dharma for them to destroy their doubts. Like Sumeru, king of the 
mountains, unshaken by gentle winds but which trembles strongly when the Souei-lan winds’97 blow, the 
Buddha, at the breath of the wind of his great loving-kindness and great compassion, is moved by 
compassion and constantly enters into the five destinies (paficagati) in order to convert beings; to this 


effect he assumes [the five kinds of existence], from the god realm to the animal realm. 


2) Actually, [even while he speaks], the Buddha is not disturbed and is always resting in samadhi; but as a 


result of his merits acquired in earlier existences (piirvajanma), he utters sounds (sabda) and answers in the 


797 The reading Souei lan (170 and 13; 140 and 14) found in the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 34, p. 736 under its 
homophone, Souei lan (170 and 13; 46 and 9), is probably in error and should be corrected to Pi Jan (81 and 4; 140 and 
14). It is actually the latter reading which is found in two other passages of the Mpps: 1) At k. 11, p. 139b-c: "The winds 
coming from the four cardinal directions cannot shake mount Meru, but at the end of the great kalpa, the Pi Jan wind 
arises and blows [upon mount Meru] like a pile of straw." At k. 17, p. 188b: "The winds coming from the eight directions 
cannot shake mount Meru, but at the end of the kalpa, the P’7 /an winds arise and blow on mount Meru like a pile of 
straw." 

These P’i /an winds are the vairambha or vairambhaka of the Sanskrit texts (Divyavadana, p. 90, 105; Kosa, VI, p. 155) 
and the verambha of the Pali texts (Samyutta, II, p. 231; Anguttara, I, p. 137; Jataka, III, p. 255, 484; VI, p. 326). 
According to the Samyutta (1.c.), the verambha winds blow in upper space (upari akasa). When a bird encounters them, 


the verambha winds strike it and its claws, wings, head and body are scattered. 
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manner of an echo (pratisruta). Like a heavenly musical instrument (divyaturya) that emits sounds 
automatically (svatah), like a precious stone (mani) that automatically gives people everything they desire 
in the way of clothing (civara), food (ahara) or music (vadya), the Buddha speaks automatically through 
all the pores (romakipa) of his body and preaches the Dharma according to the wishes [of his listeners] 


without any action, thought (manasikara) or conception (vikalpa) on his part. 


Thus it is said in the Mi tsi kin kang king (Guhyakvajrapanisiitra):798 "There are three secrets (guhya) in 
the Buddha: the body secret (kayaguhya), the speech secret (vagguhya) and the mind secret (cittaguhya). 


Neither gods nor men can grasp them or understand them. 


a. The members of a given assembly (samgha) see the body of the Buddha [with its changing aspects]: his 
color (varna) is yellow-gold, silver-white or a mixture of precious colors; his size is one arm-span and six 
feet, one /i, ten /i, a hundred /i, a thousand /i, ten thousand li or one hundred thousand /i, sometimes even it 


is infinite (ananta), immense (apramdna) like space (a4kasa). Such is the secret of the body. 


b. Secret of the voice. - They hear the voice of the Buddha at a distance of one /i, ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, ten thousand, a hundred thousand /i, or even at an incalculable (asamkhyeya) immense 
(aprameya) distance like space. In a given assembly, some hear the Buddha preach on generosity (dana), 
others on morality (sila), others on exertion (virya), dhyana or wisdom (prajna). And so the twelve classes 
of sutra and the 80,000 dharmaskandhas are heard according to the wishes of everyone. Such is the secret 


of speech. 


One day Mou lien (Maudgalyayana) /99 had this thought: "I would like to know the range of the Buddha's 
voice." Then, by virtue of his base of miraculous powers (rddhipdda), he passed through innumerable 
thousands of millions of buddha-universes (buddhalokadhatu) and then he stopped; he still heard the voice 
of the Buddha as if he were quite close. In the universe where he had stopped, a Buddha was in the process 
of dining with his great assembly.800 In that land, the people were large, and Maudgalyayana [coming 
from the Saha universe where people are small] was standing in a begging bowl (patra). The disciples 
asked their Buddha: " Where does this insect-headed person come from? He is dressed like a Sramana." 
The Buddha replied: "Do not despise this man. In the west (pascimayam disi), beyond innumerable 
buddha-lands, there is a Buddha named Sakyamuni and this man whom you see is a powerful disciple of 
this Buddha." Then the Buddha asked Maudgalyayana: "Why have you come here?" Maudgalyayana 
answered: "I have come to find out [the range] of the Buddha Sakyamuni's [128 a] voice." The Buddha 
said to him: "So you want to know the range of the Buddha's voice! If you distanced yourself [from him] 


for innumerable kalpas, you would never get to the limit of his range." 


798 Here the Mpps gives some extracts from the third part of the Ratnaktita, of which we have two Chinese and one 
Tibetan translations. Cf. Mi tsi kin kang li che houei, T 310, k. 10, p. 53b seq.; De b€in gSegs pahi gsan 
(Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa): cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 214; OKC, no. 760, 3, p. 231. 

799 In the sources mentioned in the preceding note, Maudgalyayana's experience is told in the following places: T 310, k. 
10, p. 56c-57a; T 312, k. 7, p. 720c-721a. Later, the Mpps, k. 30, p. 284a, will refer to it also. 

800 According to T 310 and T 312 (l.c.), the universe where Maudgalyayana stopped was called Kouang ming fan 
(Rasmipataka, 'Banner of Rays'); it was led by the Buddha Kouang ming wang (Rasmiraja). 
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3) Finally, the Buddha appeared in the world and preached the Dharma to destroy the doubts of beings 
(sattvasamsayasamucchedana): this cannot be denied. Just as one cannot ask the sun (surya) why it chases 
away the shadows (andhakdta), in the same say one cannot ask the Buddha why he responds [to questions 
that are asked of him]. 


Question. - Being alike one to another (sama), the Buddhas are said to be ‘alike enlightened’ (sambuddha); 
then why speak here about the miraculous power (rddhibala) of one [particular] Buddha? 


Answer. - /) Having proclaimed the non-existence of self (nairatmya) and [the vanity of distinctions] 


between this and that, [the Buddhas] have destroyed envy (irsya) and pride (mana). 


2) Moreover, in the universe there are gods (deva) who claim superiority and, out of their pride 
(abhimana), claim to be the creators of the beings and the things in heaven and on earth. Thus Fan t'ien 
wang (Brahmadevaraja) said to the Brahma gods: "It is I who have created you"; and the god P’i nieou 
(Visnu) said: "All the rich, noble and glorious men of the universe are parts of me. It is I who have created 
the universe and it is I who destroy it. Creation and destruction of the universe are my work,"801 [By 
speaking thus], these gods destroy the law of causation (pratityasamutpdda). On the other hand, the 
truthful speech (satyavac) of the Buddhas does not destroy the law of causation; this is why the sutra 


speaks of the miraculous power of a particular Buddha. 
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Sutra: Then the bodhisattva Samantarasmi said to the Buddha Ratnakara: Bhagavat, I will go [to the Saha 
universe] to see the Buddha Sakyamuni, greet him and offer my services; I will also see the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas who will also accede to the state of buddhahood (bhiivastvena kumarabhiita), who have 
attained the dharanis and the samadhis and acquired mastery over all the samadhis (Atha khalu 
Samantarasmir bodhisattvo Ratnakaram tathagatum etad avocat. gamisyamy aham bhagavams tam Saham 
lokadhatum tam ca Sakyamunim tathagatam darsandya vandandya paryupdsandya tams ca bodhisattvan 
mahasattvan bhityastvena kumarabhitan dharanisamadhipratilabdhan  sarvasamadhivasiparamitam 


gatan). 


Shastra. - Question. - The Buddhas are all equal (sama) in regard to morality (sila), samadhi, wisdom 
(prajna) and skillful means. Why then does the bodhisattva Samantarasmi want to go to see the Buddha 
Sakyamuni [when he is already at the side of the Buddha Ratnakara]? 


Answer. - The bodhisattvas never tire (asamtusta) of seeing the Buddhas or hearing the Dharma; they 
never tire of seeing the assemblies (samgha) of bodhisattvas. The bodhisattvas who all experience disgust 


(samvega) for the things of the world (lokadharma) are never tired of the three things just mentioned. 


801 For Brahma and Visnu whom the heretics consider to be creators of the world and of beings, see above. 
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Thus, leaving the pure abodes (suddhavasa), the vaisya Cheou (Hastaka),892 came to see the Buddha; he 


802 This is Hastaka Atavika (in Pali Hatthaka Alavaka). He was called 'Hastaka' because he had been ‘passed from hand 
to hand' (hatthato hattham gatattd); actually, when the yaksa Atavika was about to cut him to pieces, the Buddha 
intervened and the yaksa surrendered him to the Buddha who gave him back to his family. The detailed story of this 
legend will be found in Manoratha, I, p. 388-393; on a bas-relief at Gandhara reproduced by Foucher, Art Gréco- 
bouddhique, I, fig. 252, p. 509, the yaksa is seen ‘with his hair standing on end and his terrifying eyes, giving the spared 
infant to the Buddha as a pledge of his recent conversion’. Other sources, such as the Avadanasataka, II, p. 147-151, and 
the Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200, no. 93, k. 19, p. 251, explain this strange name in another way: having been born for 
five hundred lifetimes without hands for having once refused to wash a vase for his preceptor, Hastaka was finally born 
"with hands" at the time of the Buddha Sakyamuni. As for the surname Atavika-Alavaka, it refers to the hero's origin, 
born in the forest (in Sanskrit atavi), or living in the city of the same name, Alavi (Newal in the Unao district of U.P., or 
Aviwa, 27 miles NE of Etwah). 

Hastaka is a famous Buddhist lay-person (updsaka) who appears in several siitras: 

1) Siitra of Alavi (Anguttara, I, p. 136-138; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 20, p. 650) where the Buddha declares that he is one 
of those who live happily in the world (ve ca pana loke sukham senti aham desam aniatro ti). 

2) Hatthakasutta no.1 (Anguttara, IV, p. 216-218; Tchong a han, T 26, no. 41, k. 9, p. 484c) where the Buddha praises the 
eight marvellous qualities (G@scaryadbhitadharma) of Hastaka. 

3) Hatthakasutta no. 2 (Anguttara, IV, p. 218-220; Tchong a han, T 26, no. 40, k. 9, p. 482c-484b) where Hastaka 
explains that it is thanks to the practice of the four elements of loving-kindness (samgrahavastu) that he has succeeded in 
guiding his five hundred lay discipples. 

4) Hatthakasutta no. 3 (Anguttara, I, p. 278-279; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 594, k. 22, p. 159a; T 100, no. 188, k. 9, p. 442a-b). 
It is to this last siitra that the Mpps refers here. Here is the translation: 

a. Tsa a han, T 99, k. 22, p. 159a: Thus have I heard. Once the Bhagavat was in the vihara in the jungle (atavi, or the city 
of Alavi). At that time, the jungle ayusmat (Hastaka) died from a sickness and was reborn among the Avrha gods [first 
goup of Suddhavasika gods]. Born among these gods, he thought: "I must not stay here long; I do not see the Bhagavat 
here." Having thought thus, like a strong man extending his arm (seyyathapi nama balava puriso baham pasareti), he left 
the heaven of the Avrhas and reappeared in front of the Buddha. The celestial body of this devaputra bent down to the 
ground; he was unable to stand upright; like melted butter (sarpis) or oil (taila) creeps into the ground, he was unable to 
stand upright. It is because the heavenly body of this devaputra was subtle (sit#ksma) that he was unable to stand. Then the 
Bhagavat said to the devaputra: "You must change (parinam-) and make a coarse body (audarika Gtmabhava), then you 
will be able to stand on the earth." At once the devaputra changed his shape, made a coarse body for himself and was able 
to stand upright. Having bowed down to the Buddha's feet, he sat down to one side. Then the Bhagavat said to the 
devaputra Hastaka: "Do you still think about the texts (dharma) that you once learned (udgrhita) here? Have you not 
forgotten them?" The devaputra Hastaka answered the Buddha: "Bhagavat, what I once learned, I have not forgotten 
today. As for the teachings (srutadharma) that I did not receive among men, today I recognize them also: they are 
harmonious with the holy discourse (subhdsita) of the Bhagavat. The Bhagavat has said: The blissful abodes 
(sukhavihara) where one can remember the Dharma are not places of unhappiness. This speech is true. When the Buddha 
dwells in Jambudvipa, the four assemblies surround him and he proclaims the Dharma; the four assemblies that hear his 
words welcome them respectfully. It is the same for me in the heaven of the Avrhas: when I preach the Dharma to the 
great assembly of gods, the gods accept my sermon and put it into practice." The Buddha then asked the devaputra 
Hastaka: "When you were among men, how many dharmas did you never weary of in order to have been reborn among 


the Avrha gods?" The devaputra Hastaka answered the Buddha: "It is because I never tired of three things that after my 
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had a subtle (sitksma) body; he was flexible; like a straw, he could not stand upright. The Buddha said to 
the vaisya Hastaka: "Make a coarse body (audarikam atmabhavam abhinirmihi) appropriate to this realm 
for yourself." The vaisya followed the Buddha's advice and made for himself a body of a size appropriate 
for the earth. Having bowed down to the Buddha's feet, he stood to one side. The Buddha asked: "Of how 
many things (dharma) have you never wearied in order to have been able to be reborn in the heaven of the 
pure abodes (Suddhdvasa)?" He replied: "I took rebirth in the heaven of the Suddavasa for never having 
tired of three things: i) I never tired of seeing the Buddhas (buddhanam aham darsanayatrptah) or of 
paying homage to them; ii) I never wearied of hearing the Dharma (saddharmasravanayatrptah); iii) I 
never tired of serving the community (samghasyopasthanayatrptah). When the Buddha dwells in 
Jambudvipa, the four assemblies always follow him, listen to his Dharma and question him on the subject. 
In the same way, the Suddhavasa gods always follow me, listen to my sermons and question me [128 b] 


about them." 


If the sravakas do not tire of hearing the Dharma, what then could be said of the dharmakaya bodhisattvas 
(dharmatakayabodhisattva)? That is why the bodhisattva Samantarasmi comes to see the Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the bodhisattva-mahasattvas who will accede to the state of Buddhahood (bhiiyastvena 
kumarabhita) and who have obtained the dharanis and the samadhis. In the chapter devoted to the praise 
of the bodhisattvas, we have said what should be understood by those who have "acquired mastery of all 


the samadhis". 


Question. - The Buddha is the only one to have obtained mastery (vasita) of all the samadhis. Why do you 
say here that the bodhisattvas also have obtained mastery of all the samadhis? 


Answer. - There are two kinds of samadhi, those of the Buddha and those of the bodhisattva. The 


bodhisattvas in question have acquired mastery of the bodhisattvas samadhis and not those of the Buddha. 


death I took rebirth among the Avrha gods. What are those three things? I never tired of seeing the Buddha, I never tired 
of hearing the Dharma, I never tired of serving the community. Because of that, after my death, I took rebirth among the 
Avriha gods." Then the devaputra Hastaka spoke these stanzas: 

To see the Buddha 

To hear the Dharma 

To serve the community 


I have never wearied of these things. 


I have studied the holy Dharma 

I have conquered the stains of avarice (matsarya). 

I am never weary of three things, 

This is why I have been reborn among the Avrha gods. 
[It is evidently from this siitra of the Sanskrit Samyuktagama, of which the Tsa a han is the translation, that the Mpps has 
borrowed its citation. This sitra is absent in the Pali Samyuttanikaya; on the other hand, it is present in the 
Anguttaranikaya. The Pali version shows slight differences; to allow some comparison, here is the text]: 
b. Anguttara, I, p. 278-279: Ekam samayam Bhagavad Savatthhiyam viharati Andathapindikassa Grame .... Tinnam 


dhammanam atitto Hatthako Aviham gato ti. 
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Thus, in the Tchou fo yao tsi king (Buddhasamgitisttra), 803 it is said: Wen chou che li (Mafnyjusri) wanted 
to see the assembly of the Buddhas (buddhasamgiti) but did not succeed because the Buddhas were each 
returning to their starting point. Mafjusri went to the place where the Buddhas were gathered; a woman 
was seated beside the Buddha, deep in samadhi.804 MajfijusrI bowed down to the Buddha's feet and asked: 
"Why should this woman be able to sit close to the Buddha when I cannot?" The Buddha replied: "Wake 
this woman, make her come out of samadhi and ask her yourself." Then Mafijusri snapped his fingers to 
rouse her but with no success. He shouted but did not succeed in rousing her; he pulled her by the hand but 
did not succeed in rousing her; by his bases of miraculous power (rddhipdda), he made the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu shake but still did not succeed in rousing her. 


Then Mafyusri said to the Buddha: "Bhagavat, I cannot rouse her." Then the Buddha emitted great rays 
(rasmi) that illumined the universes at the nadir (adhodiglokadhatu) and at once a bodhisattva named K% 
tchou kai (Apahritanivarana) arose from the direction of the nadir and, bowing down to the feet of the 
Buddha, stood to one side. The Buddha said to bodhisattva Ki tchou kai: "Wake this woman up." Then the 


bodhisattva Ki tchou kai snapped his fingers and the woman came out of her samadhi. 


Majyushi asked the Buddha: "Why was I, who made the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu tremble, unable 
to rouse this woman, whereas the bodhisattva K% tchou kai made her come out of samadhi merely by 


snapping his fingers once?" 


The Buddha said to Mafjusri: "It is because of this woman that you first produced the thought (cittotpada) 
of anuttarasamyaksambodhi, whereas it is because of the bodhisattva K’i tchou kai that this woman has for 
the first time produced the thought of anuttarasamyaksambodhi.This is why you were unable to rouse her. 
In regard to the Buddha's samadhi, your power (anubhdava) is incomplete (aparipurna); you have acquired 


mastery (vasita) over the bodhisattva's samadhi. 


[128 c] Since you have rarely entered the Buddha samadhis, you do not have mastery over them." 


wok kk kkk 


Sutra: The Buddha said to Samantarasmi: "Go then; know that the right moment has come." Then the 
Buddha Ratnakara gave the bodhisattva Samantarasmi golden lotuses with a thousand petals and said to 
him: "O son of noble family, scatter these lotuses over the Buddha Sakyamuni. The bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas born in the Saha universe are difficult to vanquish and difficult to attain; be careful when 
wandering about in this universe (Bhagavan aha. gaccha tvam kulaputra yasyedanim kalam manyase. atha 
khalu Ratnadkaras  tagathagatah — suvarnadvabhasanisahasrapattrani padmani Samantarasmaye 


bodhisattvaya pradat. etais tvam kulaputra padmais tam Sakyamunim tathagatam abhyavakireh. durjaya 


803 Tchou fo yao tsi king, T 810, k. 2, p. 765c-766c. - There is also a Tibetan translation of the Buddhasamgitistitra 
entitled Sars rgyas bgro ba, Mdo, XVU, 9 (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 264; OKC, no. 894, p. 343). 
804 In T 810, p. 766a14, this woman is called Li yi (172 and 11; 61 and 9). 
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durasada ca te bodhisattva ye tatra Sahayam lokadhatav utpannah. samprajanakari ca tvam bhiyas 


tasmim lokadhdatau caran) 
Sdastra: Question. - Why does the Buddha say: "Go now; know that the right moment has come"? 


1) Because the Buddha has broken all fondness (anunaya) for his disciples and because his heart is free of 


attachment (saiga) for his disciples. 


2) Furthermore, the bodhisattva [Samantarasmi] who has not yet acquired omniscience (sarvajnana) or the 
Buddha eye (buddhacaksus) feels some doubts about the qualities (guna), the worth and the power of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni. This is why the Buddha Ratnakara says to him: "Go and see him." 


3) Furthermore, the bodhisattva [Samanataragmi] perceives from afar that the Buddha Sakyamuni has a 
small body and he feels some pride (mana) in saying that his Buddha [Ratnakara] is not as small as that. 
This is why the Buddha [Ratnakara] tells him: "Go and see him without thinking about [the size] of his 
body or paying attention [to the ugliness] of the Saha universe. Be satisfied with listening to the Buddha's 


sermon." 


4) Furthermore, the [Ratnavati] universe where the Buddha Ratnakara and the bodhisattva Samantarasmi|] 
live is very far away from the Saha [home of Sakyamuni] for it is located at the eastern borders. The 
bodhisattva Samantarasmi heard the Buddha Sakyamuni preaching a Dharma exactly the same as that of 
Ratnakara and he had to confess that, although the universes were so far apart, the Dharma is the same. 


This will increase his faith (sraddhda) and his convictions will be confirmed. 


5) Furthermore, because [of the actions] of his former lives (piirvajnma), the bodhisattva Samantarasmi is 
forced to go to hear the Dharma [in the Saha universe] despite his distant birthplace. He is like a bird 


(paksin) tied by its feet: no matter how far it flies, the cord (rajju) restrains it and it must return. 


6) Finally, the bodhisattvas of the Saha universe, seeing SamantaraSmi coming so far to hear the Dharma, 
will think: If he has come from so far away, how could we not listen to the Dharma, we who are born in 


this universe? 
For all these reasons the Buddha [Ratnakara] says: "Go then, know that the right time has come." 


Question. - The Buddhas have the same power (samabala) and do not seek to [gain] merit (punyakama). If 


they do not seek [to gain merit], why then does [Ratnakara] send lotuses [to Sakyamuni]? 


Answer. - /) It is to conform to the worldly custom (/okadharmanuvartana). Thus, two kings mutually 


exchange gifts even though they are of equal power. 


2) Moreover, he sends these lotuses instead of a letter (pattra) to express his friendship. According to 
worldly custom (Jokadharma), when a messenger (dita) comes from afar, he should have a letter. The 


Buddha, who conforms to worldly custom, sends a letter. 


3) Finally, it is in order to honor the Dharma that the Buddhas make offerings to the Dharma for the 
Dharma is their teacher (@carya). Why is that? The Buddhas of the three times have as their teacher the 


true nature of dharmas. 
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Question. - Why do they honor the Dharma of other Buddhas instead of honoring the Dharma which they 


themselves embody? 


Answer. - It is in order to conform to the usage of the world (lokadharmanuvartana). Just as the [129 a] 
bhiksus, in order to honor the Jewel of the Dharma (dharmaratna), do not honor the Dharma which they 
embody in themselves, but honor others. Guardians of the Dharma (dharmadhara), Knowers of the 
Dharma (dharmajfa) and interpreters of the Dharma (dharmanirmocaka), so the Buddhas, although they 


have the Dharma in themselves, only honor the Dharma of other Buddhas. 
Question. - But the Buddha no longer seeks to [gain] merit (punya); why does he honor the Dharma? 


Answer. - The Buddha, who has cultivated the qualities for innumerable incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa), continues to practice the good always. It is not in view of any reward (vipaka), but out 
of respect for the [buddha] qualities that he venerates (piija) the Buddhas. 


Thus, in the time of the Buddha, there was a blind (andha) bhiksu whose eyes no longer could see.895 One 
day he was mending his robes and he could not thread his needle (sici). He said: "May anyone who wants 
to gain merit (punya) thread my needle for me." The Buddha came and said to him: "I am a man who wants 
to gain merit; I am here to thread your needle." Recognizing the voice of the Buddha, the bhiksu got up 
immediately, put away his robes and prostrated at the Buddha's feet, saying: "The Buddha fulfills all the 
qualities (paripurnapunya); why does he say that he wants to gain merit?" The Buddha answered: "Even 
though my merits are complete, I recognize the deep cause (read yin = hetu), fruit (phala) and power (bala) 
of these qualities. If I have obtained the foremost place among all beings, it is as a result of these qualities. 
That is why I love them." Having praised the qualities, the Buddha then preached the Dharma according to 
his wishes. The bhiksu obtained the purity of the Dharma-eye (dharmacaksurvisuddhi) and his fleshly eyes 


(mamsacaksus) recovered their sight. 


Finally, the qualities are perfected in the Buddha; he has no further need of anything; but in order to 
convert disciples, he says to them: "If I have realized these qualities, why should you not be able to acquire 
them?" There was an old man of about a hundred years of age dancing in a variety theater. He was asked 
why he continued to dance at his age. The old man replied: "I have no need myself to dance; if I do it, it is 
only to teach dancing to my pupils." In the same way, in the Buddha, the qualities are perfected; it is in 


order to teach his disciples that he continues to practice these qualities and thus to venerate them. 


Question. - If that is so, why does the Buddha [Ratnakara] not go in person to offer his lotuses on the 


Buddha Sakyamuni, but rather he sends someone in his place to venerate him? 


805 This anecdote, which the Mpps will repeat at k. 26, p. 249b, is taken from the Sibijataka as it is told in the 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 182-183 (tr. Feer, p. 124-125): 

Buddha Bhagavan Sravastyam viharati jetavane 'nathapindadasyarame. tena khalu samayena .... punyair labdharamo 
‘ham bhikso punyair ato me trptir nasthiti. 

In the Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200, no. 33, k. 4, p. 218a, where the anecdote is also told, the blind bhiksu is called Che 
p’o (44; 38 and 8), 1.e., Siva. 
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Answer. - So that the bodhisattvas of the [Saha] universe may receive Samantarasmi. Moreover, the 
messengers (dita) sent by the Buddhas have no fear of water, fire, soldiers, poison or the hundred thousand 


other dangers. 


Question. - Why not use precious jewels (ratna), profound sutras (gambhirasiitra), or Buddha or 
bodhisattva jewels as letter (pattra)? [Note by Kumarajiva: These jewels, invisible to the gods, produce all 
kinds of precious objects; thus the cudamani is called 'Buddha Jewel']. Why is Ratnakara content to use 


lotuses, objects of little value, as a letter? 


Answer. - 1) The Buddha Sakyamuni has no need of anything. He has no need of 'Buddha jewels’ or divine 
jewels, or still less, human jewels. Since he has no need of them, [Ratnakara] does not send them. Since the 
Buddha Sakyamuni already has them, they are not sent to him. And it is the same for the profound sitras 


(gambhirasitra). 


[129b] 2) Furthermore, these siitras would have nothing profound for the Buddha [Sakyamuni]. The 
epithet 'profound' [applied to sitras] concerns only ordinary people (bd/ajana). That which makes ordinary 
people hesitant is no obstacle for the Buddha; that which is difficult for ordinary people is easy for the 
Buddha. 


3) Finally, by their perfume and their freshness, lotuses are very suitable as offerings (puja). It is as with 


human gifts where variety is desirable. 
Question. - Why should lotuses be used and not other things? 


Answer. - Worship (piija) uses flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha) and banners (dhvaja) exclusively: 


flowers for a twofold reason, because of their color (varna) and their smell (gandha). 


Question. - But other flowers also have color and smell; why does [Ratnakara] use only lotuses (padma) as 


offerings? 


Answer. - In the Houa cheou king (Kugalamilasamparigrahasiitra)806 it is said: "The Buddhas of the ten 


directions offer flowers to the Buddha Sakyamuni." 


Moreover, there are three kinds of lotuses (vadma), human lotuses, divine lotuses and bodhisattva lotuses. 
The human lotus is a big lotus with ten petals (pattra), the divine lotus has a hundred and the bodhisattva 
lotus has a thousand. In [Ratnakara's] universe, there are many golden lotuses with a thousand petals 
(suvarnavabhdasani sahasrapattrani padmani). In [Sakyamuni's] Saha universe, there are indeed thousand- 
petalled lotuses, but they are artificial (nirmita) and do not grow in the water. This is why [Ratnakara] 


sends him thousand-petalled lotuses golden in color. 


Question. - Why does the Buddha [Ratnakara] ask Samanatarasmi to scatter (abhyavakr) these flowers on 
the Buddha? 


806 CET 657, k. 1, p. 130c. This siitra is called Kusalamitlasamparigrahasita in Sanskrit. It was translated into Chinese 
by Kumarajiva; this version bears different titles: Houa cheou king (Puspapanisttra) as here, but also Cheou chen ken 
king, or Cheou tchou fou to king (cf. Bagchi, I, p. 187). A Tibetan translation also exists, entitled Dge bahi rtsa ba yons su 
hdzin pa, Mdo IV, 1 (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 234; OKC, no. 769, p. 275). 
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Answer. - These objects of worship (pujadharma) are flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha) and banners 
(dhvaja). Banners must be erected; powdered perfumes (curna) burned; wet perfumes (vilepana) spread on 


the ground; and flowers, thrown. 
Question. - Why not present them instead of throwing them? 


Answer. - Offering with the hand is a bodily action (kayakarman); speaking in a gentle voice (snigdhavac) 
is a vocal action (vakkarman). The action that gives rise to gesture and _ voice 
(kayavaksamutthapakakarman) is called mental action (manaskarman). These three actions produce the 


solid qualities that give rise to Buddahood. 


Question. - Why does [Ratnakara] say: "Be careful; the bodhisattvas in the Saha universe are difficult to 


reach (durasada) and difficult to vanquish"? 


Answer. - /) The Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas, arhats and all the aryas are all very mindful 
(samprajanakarin), for Mara, Mara's army (mdrajana), the inner fetters (adhyatmikasamyojana) and the 
multiform retribution of the sins of previous lifetimes (ndndvidhapurvajanmakarmavipaka) are like many 
brigands (caura) of whom one must be careful when they are approached. Thus, when one goes among the 
brigands and one is not careful, one is captured by them. This is why [Ratnakara] advises Samantarasi to be 


very careful while going about in this universe. 


2) Moreover, the human mind (citta) is often distracted (viksipta): it is like a madman or a drunkard. 
Resolute mindfulness (samprajanakara) is the entry way to all the qualities (guna). By concentrating the 
mind, one successively obtains dhyana, real wisdom (bhiutaprajna), deliverance (vimoksa) and finally the 


destruction of suffering (duhkhaksaya): those are the advantages of mindfulness (ekacitta). 


Thus, five hundred years after the Buddha's parinirvana, there was a bhiksu called Yeou po [129 ec] kiu 
(Upagupta); he was an arhat with the six abhijiias; at that time he was the great teacher of Jambudvipa.897 
At that time, there was a one hundred and twenty year-old bhiksunt who had seen the Buddha when she 


807 See the avadana of Upagupta in the Tsa a han, T 99 (no. 640), k. 25, p. 177b; Divyavadana, p. 348 seq. (tr. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 336 seq.); A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 3, p. 111b (tr. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 308; A yu wang king, T 
2043, k. 6, p. 149b. — The Buddha foretold to Ananda the birth of Upagupta five hundred years after the parinirvana: 
Asyam Ananda Mathurayaém mama varsaSataparinirvritasya ...arhattvam saksatkarisyanti. 

The Mpps has Upagupta as a patriarch (Gcarya), calling him the great teacher of Jambudvipa. However, Upagupta 
appears in the list of the patriarchs only in the Sarvastivadin sources (Asokavadana, Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, Fou fa 
tsang yin yuen king) where he is in fourth place, after Mahakasyapa, Ananda and Sanavasa-Madhyantika (cf. Przyluski, 
Asoka, p. 46-48). The Mahasamghika Vinaya and the Ceylonese chronicles do not include him in the succession of 
teachers. We may note once again that the Mpps is inspired by the Sarvastivadin and northern sources. 

Upagupta was from the north; his monastery was at Mathura (cf. Watters, Travels, I, p. 306-309; Taranatha, p. 17) where 
his relics were preserved. 

It was noted a long time ago that Upagupta’s role with regard to Asoka in the Sanskrit sources is the same as that of Tissa 


Moggaliputta in the Pali and Ceylonese sources. See Lav., Histoire, II, p. 137. 
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was young.808 One day Upagupta went to her cell to ask her about the behavior of the Buddha when he 
was visiting. He had previously sent a pupil to the bhiksuni and this pupil had announced to the bhiksunt: 
"My great teacher Upagupta is coming to see you to ask about the behavior of the Buddha when he was 
visiting." Then the bhiksunt filled a begging bowl (patra) with oil (taila) and set it under the fan at her 
door; she wanted to test the behavior of Upagupta and his mindfulness. When Upagupta entered, he pushed 
the fan at the door and a little bit of oil spilled. Upagupta sat down and asked: "You knew the Buddha. Tell 
me: what was his manner when he was visiting." The bhiksunt replied: "When I was young, I saw the 
Buddha entering a village (grama) one day; the crowd shouted "There is the Buddha!" I followed the 
crowd outside and saw the Buddha's rays (rasmi). As I bowed before him, a gold pin (suvarnasiici) that I 
had on my head fell to the ground into a thick bush. Immediately the Buddha illumined it with his rays and, 
as all the dark corners were visible, I found my pin. As a result of that I became a nun." Upagupta 
questioned her further: "And, at the time of the Buddha, what were the manners (iyapatha) and courtesy 
of the bhiksus?" She replied: "At the time of the Buddha, there was a group of six impudent, shameless, 
wicked monks (sadvargiya bhiksu). But, in regard to their manners, they were better than you; I have 
noticed that today. When they passed through my door, at least they did not spill my oil. Depraved though 
they were, they knew the rules of monastic courtesy. Walking, standing, sitting or lying down, they missed 
nothing. Although you are an arhat endowed with the six abhijfias, you do not measure up to them on this 


point." Hearing these words, Upagupta was very ashamed. 
This is why [Ratnakara] advises {Samantarasmi]: "Be careful." Mindfulness is the mark of an honest man. 


Why does he advise him to be mindful? The bodhisattvas [of the Saha] universe are difficult to vanquish, 
to attain, to destroy and to meet. Like the great king of the lions (mahasimharaja), they are difficult to 
vanquish and destroy; like the king of the elephants (pdndaragajardja) or the king of the nagas (nagardaja) 
or like a great fire, they are difficult to approach. These bodhisattvas actually have the great power of merit 
(punya) and (prajna) wisdom. Those who wish to conquer them and destroy them will not succeed and will 


risk perishing themselves. This is why they are ‘difficult to approach’. 


Question. - Given their great qualities, their wisdom and their sharp faculties (tiksnendriya), all the great 
bodhisattvas are difficult to approach. Why does the sitra attribute this difficulty of access to the 


bodhisattvas of just the Saha universe? 


Answer. - /) Because this comment refers only to a bodhisattva of the Ratnavati universe, [namely, 
Samantarasmi]. Coming from afar, he will notice that the Saha universe, different from his own, is full of 
stones, sand and rubbish; that the bodhisattva is small; in short, that everything there is different; and he 
will necessarily have suspicions (avamana). This is why his Buddha [Ratnakara] tells him: "Be very 


careful, for the bodhisattvas of the Saha universe are difficult to approach." 


808 The A yu wang tchouan, T 2043, k. 5, p. 121b (tr. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 371-372) and the A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 
9, p. 163a, have an arhati-bhiksuni who constantly bothers Upagupta's disciples with her reprimands and who reproaches 
them for their wrong behavior. This is probably the bhiksuni in question here. Nevertheless, I [Lamotte] have not found 


the source from which the Mpps has taken this story, surely taken from life. 
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[130 a] 2) Furthermore, people born in the blissful abodes (sukhasthanaja) often lack exertion (virya), 
intelligence (medha) and wisdom (prajna). This is why people of Yu yan lo wei (Uttarakuru) are so happy 
that among them there are no monks (pravrajita) or followers of the precepts (silamddana). It is the same 


among the gods. 


In the Saha universe, the causes for happiness (swkhahetupratyaya) are rare; there are the three unfortunate 
destinies (durgati), old age, sickness, death (jaravyadhimarana), and the exploitation of the soil is arduous. 
This is why [its inhabitants] easily feel disgust (nirveda) for this universe; at the sight of old age, sickness 
and death, their minds are filled with distaste; at the sight of poor people (daridra), they know that their 
poverty is a result due to previous existences (purvajanma) and their minds feel great distaste. Their 


wisdom (prajna) and thier keen faculties (tiksnendriva) come from this [disgust]. 


By contrast, the [Ratnavati] universe is made out of seven jewels (saptaratna) and full of all kinds of 
precious trees (ratnavrksa); the bodhisattvas have whatever food (ahdra) they desire at will. Under these 
conditions, it is hard for them to feel disgust (nirvedacitta); this is why their wisdom is not very sharp 
(tiksna). If a sharp knife (tiksnasastra) is left in good food, the knife becomes rusty because although these 
foods are good, they are not suitable for the knife; but if the knife is rubbed with a stone and scoured with 
grease and ashes, the rust disappears. It is the same for the bodhisattvas. Those born in a mixed (misra) 
universe [like the Saha universe] have sharp knowledge and are hard to approach (durasada); on the other 
hand, for those who spare their efforts (a/payatna), suffering has too much power and too much effect. To 


feed a horse and not to ride it is to make it useless. 


3) Finally, in the Saha universe, the bodhisattvas abound in skillful means (updya); this is why they are 
difficult to approach. This is not the case in other universes. Thus the Buddha said: "I remember that in the 
course of my previous existences (piirvajanma) I offered a thousand human existences in order to save 
beings, but although I was endowed with qualities (guna), the six perfections (satparamita) and all the 
Buddha attributes (buddhadharma), I was unable to do the work of a Buddha. Indeed, it was only by 
skillful means (uwpdya) that beings are saved." This is why the bodhisattvas in the Saha universe are 


difficult to approach (durdsada). 


ok ke kkk 


Sutra: Then, taking these thousand-petalled golden lotuses from the hands of Ratnakara, the bodhisattva 
Samantarasmi went away with innumerable monastic (pravrajita) and householder (grhastha) bodhisattvas 
and with youths and maidens (Atha khalu Samanatarasmir bodhisattvo Ratnakarasya tathagatasya sakasat 
tan saharapattrani suvarnavabhasani padmani grhiva, asamkhyeyair bodhisattvaih pravrajitair grhasthais 


ca darakair darikabhis ca sardham prakrantah). 


Sdastra. - Question. - The bodhisattva Samantaragmi is able to travel by virtue of his great power 
(mahdbala) and his abhijfias; but how can the monastic (pravrajita) and householder (grhastha) 


bodhisattvas, as well as the youths (daraka) and maidens (darika), travel about? The Ratnavati universe 
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[which they had to traverse in order to get to the Saha universe] is large. [What power have they borrowed 
for that purpose?] Is it their own power? Or is it the power of the Buddha Ratnakara, or that of the 
bodhisattva Samantarasmi, or that of the Buddha Sakyamuni? 


Answer. - They use all of these four powers at the same time: 


a. These monastics and householders can be non-regressing (avaivartika) bodhisattvas endowed with the 
five superknowledges (pancabhijnasamanavagata). By means of the four bases of miraculous power 
(rddhipada), they have cultivated the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) that must be fulfilled during 
earlier lifetimes (piirvajanma) in order to be able now to go to the Buddha Sakyamuni. Therefore they use 


their own power (svabala). 


b. They also use the power of the bodhisattva Samanatarasmi. Why? Those whose power is too [130 b] 
weak travel by means of the power of the bodhisattva Samantarasmi. Thus, when a cakravartin king wants 
to fly, his army (caturangabala), his officers (rajakuladhyaksa) and his stables accompany him in the sky; 
because his qualities (guna) are great, the cakravartin king can make his whole suite fly along with him. It 
is the same here: those whose power is too weak travel by way of the power of the bodhisattva 


Samantarasmi. 
c. They also use the power of the Buddha Ratnakara. 


d. Finally, the rays of the Buddha Sakyamuni illumine them. If they had no other power, the rays of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni would be enough for them to be able to travel. What more can be said if they use the 


other three sources? 


Question. - Why does the bodhisattva Samantarasmi not come alone, instead of at the head of a numerous 


troupe? 


Answer. - Because he needs a suite like a king who is traveling. Besides, the bodhisattva Samantarasmi and 
the Buddha Sakyamuni choose among people. How is that? In the great assembly there are two groups: 
those who fulfill the causes and conditions [permitting them leave], go; those who do not fulfill the causes 


and conditions, stay. 


Question. - Why is this bodhisattva accompanied by householder (grhastha) and monastic (pravrajita) 
bodhisattvas, youths (daraka) and maidens (darika)? 


Answer. - The Buddha's disciples (buddhasravaka) are of seven categories: bhiksu, bhikshunt, saiksa, 
Sramanera. Sramaneri, upasaka and upasika. The upasakas and upasikas are the lay people (grhastha); the 
five other categories are monastics (pravrajita). Among the monastics and the lay people there are two 
kinds, the old and the young. The young are the youths (daraka) and maidens (darika); the others are the 
old. 


Question. - [Only] the old ones should go. Why do the young ones go also? 


Answer. - It is a matter of worthiness (guna) and not of age (ayus). The person who lacks qualities (guna) 
and practices evil (akusaladharma) is small despite their great age; the person who has the qualities and 


practices the good (kusaladharma) is great despite their youth. 
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Furthermore, these young ones come from far away and those who see them admire the fact that, despite 


their youth, they are able to come from so far away to hear the Dharma. 


This also proves that both young and old are capable of acquiring (pratipad-) the Buddhadharma, which is 
different from the heretical sects (tirthikadharma) where the brahmins alone are able to follow the rules 
and those who are not brahmins cannot. In the Buddhadharma, there is no old or young, no insiders 
(adhyatmika) and no outsiders (bahya); everybody can practice the Dharma. In the same way, when 
medicine (bhaisajya) is given, it is the cure to be attained that rules everything; whether the sick person is 


noble or commoner, old or young, is of no importance. 
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Sutra: [Before leaving], they express their homage (pijja), their respects (satkara), their esteem (gurukara) 


and their veneration (mdna) to the Buddhas of the east. 


Sdastra: Question. - They pay all their homage to the Buddhas of the east. But these Buddhas are very 


numerous; when will they be finished and when will they be able to start off for the Saha universe? 


Answer. - These bodhisattvas do not pay homage in the manner of gods or men; they carry out the rituals 
(pujadharma) current among bodhisattvas. Here is what it consists of: They enter into samadhi and they 
draw forth innumerable bodies from their own upright body (7jukayam pranidhdya); they create all kinds 
of objects of worship (pujadravya) and fill the Buddha [130 c] universes with them. They are like the naga 
king who, at the moment of acting, raises his body from the water and causes rain to fall over an entire 


continent (dvipaka). 


Question. - These bodhisattvas wish to go to the Buddha Sakyamuni. Why do they pay homage to all the 
Buddhas on their way? 


Answer. - The Buddhas are a supreme field of merit (paramapunyaksetra); those who pay homage to them 
receive a great reward (vipdka). It is like the man who cultivates his field well and reaps a big harvest of 
grain. The bodhisattvas see the Buddhas and the worship (piija) which they pay to these Buddhas brings 
them the reward of the Buddhas. This is why they pay homage to them. 


Furthermore the bodhisattvas always feel a respect (satkara) towards the Buddhas comparable to that of a 
son for his parents; they have received instructions (desanadharma) from them and they have received 
samadhis, dharanis and miraculous powers (rddhibala) of all kinds from them. Out of gratitude, they pay 
homage to them. Thus, in the Fa houa king (Saddharmapundarika),809 the bodhisattva Yo wang 


809 The bodhisattva Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, who would later become the Buddha Bhaisajya-raja, had heard the 
Saddharmapundarika from the mouth of the Buddha Candrastirya-vimalaprahasrasri and acquired, thanks to this teaching, 
the sarvariipasamdarsanasamadhi "faculty of making all forms appear". Out of gratitude, he cremated his own body to 
pay homage to the Tathagata and the Saddharmapundarika. The legend is told in the Saddharmapundarika, chap. XXII, p. 
415-418; here is the original text: 
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(Bhaisajyaraja) who had acquired the samadhi called 'Faculty of making all forms appear’, had this thought: 
"How am I going to worship the Buddha and the Saddharmapundartka?" At once, he entered into samadhi, 
rose up into the sky, and by the power of samadhi, caused a rain of lotuses made of seven jewels 
(saptaratnapundarika), perfumes (gandha), banners (pataka) and bouquets (dama) to pay homage to the 
Buddha. When he came out of samadhi, he felt that it was not enough, so for twelve hundred years he fed 
on [inflammable] perfumes and drank perfumed oil (gandhataila); then he clothed himself in divine white 
garments and burned his own body (svam kayam prajvalayamdsa). He made the following vow 
(pranidhana): "May the rays of my body illumine Buddha universes (buddhalokadhGtu) as numerous as 
the sands of eighty Ganges (asitiganganadivalukasama)." In these Buddha universes as numerous as the 
sands of eighty Ganges, all the Buddhas congratulated him (sadhukaram dadati sma): "Good, good, O son 
of noble family: the offering of the body (a@tmabhdavaparityaga) is the foremost offering. Abandoning 
royalty (rajyaparityaga), abandoning a wife and children (bharyaputyaparityaga), does not equal a 
thousandth part of it." For twelve hundred years the body [of the bodhisattva] burned without, however, 
becoming consumed (tasyatmabhavasya dipyato dvdadasavarsasatany atikrantany abhivan na ca 


prasamam gacchati sma). 


Finally, the worship of the Buddhas (buddhapija) assures glory (vasas), merit (punya) and immense 
benefits (artha); all the bad dharmas (akusaladharma) disappear (nirudyante) and all the roots of good 
(kusalamila) show progress (vrddhim apadyante); in the present (iha) lifetime as in future (paratra) 
lifetimes, one is always rewarded for this worship; long afterwards, one comes to be able to do the 
Buddha's work. Thus, the worship of the Buddha assures all kinds of immense benefits. This is why the 
bodhisattvas pay homage to the Buddhas. 


ACT X 


Sutra: With flowers (puspa), incense (dhupa), garlands (mdlya), powders (ciirna), perfumes, aromatics and 
unguents (vilepana), with robes (civara), flags (dhvaja) and banners (pataka), he went to the Buddha and, 
having approached him, bowed his head to the Buddha's feet (bhagavatah padau sirasabhivandya) and 


stood to one side (ekdante 'tisthat). 


Sdastra: Question. - It should be said that "he saluted the Buddha"; why is it said that he 'bowed his head to 
the Buddha's feet"? 


Answer. - /) The head (siras) is the noblest part of the human body, for it is the seat of the five feelings 
(ruci) and is on top (urdhvam); the feet (pada) are the lowest part, for they tread an impure soil and are 


below (adhah). This is why, by saluting the lowest part to the noblest part, the homage is doubled. 


[131 a] 2) Moreover, there are three salutes, lower (avara), medium (madhya) and higher (agra). The 
lower salute consists of joining the hands (afjalipata); the medium salute, of kneeling (ja@nupdata); and the 


higher salute, of prostrating (Sirasa pranipatanam). Saluting [someone's] feet with one's head is the highest 


Sa ca Sarvasattvapriyadarsana bodhisattvah... sarvariipasamdarsanam séma samadhim pratilabhate sma .... sa pascad 


dvadasanam varsasatanam atyayat prasanto 'bhiit. 
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homage (puja) there is. This is why, in the Vinaya, the newer bhiksus (navabhiksu) take the feet of their 


superior in their two hands and bow their head to them (sirasabhivandanti). 


Question. - There are four bodily positions (kayeryapatha); sitting (asana), standing (sthdana), walking 
(gamana) and lying down (sayana). Why does the bodhisattva stand (tisthati) to one side (ekante)? 


Answer. - Since he has arrived [near the Buddha], he does not have to walk; since he wants [to pay] his 
repect (satkara) and his homage (piija), he cannot lie down before him. That is very clear; have you 
finished questioning me? The sitting position is not very respectful, whereas the fact of standing up is a 


mark of respect (satkara) and homage (puja). 


Moreover, in the Buddhadharma, mendicant heretics (tirthikaparivrajaka) and all lay people 
(avadatavasana) sit when they come to the Buddha. The heretics, belonging to a foreign (paradharma) 
sect, sit out of suspicion (avamdna) of the Buddha; the lay people sit in their quality of hosts (4gantuka). 
But the five assemblies, attached to the Buddha by body and spirit, remain standing near him. The arhats in 
possession of the Path (margaprapta), such as Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Subhiti, etc., have done what 
needed to be done (Artakrtya); this is why they are permitted to sit down [before the Buddha]. The others, 
although they have obtained the threefold Path, are not permitted to sit down because their great work has 
not yet been completed and their fetters (bandhana) have not yet been cut. [The arhats] are like the king’s 
ministers (rajamdatya) who, because of their great qualities, have the right to a seat. Even though there may 
be lay people (avadatavasana) amongst these bodhisattvas, they remain standing before the Buddha 


because they have come from far away to pay homage to him. 


ok kk kk 


Siitra: [Samantaragmi] said to the Buddha [Sakyamuni]: "The tathagata Ratnakara asks you if you have but 
little anguish (alpabadhata) and but little suffering (alpatankata), if you are healthy (vara) and alert 
(laghutthanata), if you are strong (bala) and if you are enjoying your ease (sukhaviharata);8 10 he offers to 
the bhagavat these golden thousand-petalled lotuses" (Samanatarsmir bodhisattvo bhagavantam 
Sakyamunim etad avocat: Ratnakaro bhagavan bhagavantam alpabadadhatam pariprcechaty alpdtankatam 
yatram laghutthanatam balam sukhavihararam ca pariprcchati. imani ca bhagavata Ratnakarena 


tathagatena suvarnanirbhasani sahasrapattrani padmani presitani bhagavatah). 


Sdastra: Question. - The Buddha Ratnakara is omniscient (sarvajia); why does he ask if the Buddha 
Sakyamuni has but little anguish and but little suffering, if he is healthy and alert, strong and in a joyful 


state? 


810 Traditional form of greeting which is also found in the Pali texts (e.g., Digha, I, p. 204; H, p.72; Il, p. 166; 
Majjhima, I, p. 437, 473; Anguttara, III, p. 65, 103; Milinda, p. 14) as well as in the Sanskrit (e.g., Mahavastu, I, p. 154; 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 168, 325-326; II, p. 90, 93; Saddharmapundartka, p. 429; Divyavadana, p. 156; Mahavyutpatti, no. 
6284-6288). In Pali: appabadham appatankam lahutthanam balam phasuviharam pucchati. 
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Answer. - /) It is customary for the Buddhas to ask about what they already know. It is told in the 
Vinaya’! 1 that the bhiksu Ta eul (corr. ni) kia (Dhanika) had built a hut of red brick (lohitakathalla). The 
Buddha, who had seen it and knew about it, nevertheless asked Ananda: "Who did that?" Ananda replied: 
"It is the son of the potter (ghatabhedanaka), the monk (pravrajita) called Dhanika. He had made a hut of 
leaves which was destroyed over and over again by the cowherders (gopdlaka); he built it three times, three 
times it was destroyed. That is why he made this brick house." The Buddha said to Ananda: "Destroy this 
brick house. Why? Because if the heretics [see it], they would say: When the Buddha, the great teacher, 
lived here, the Dharma came from a dirty place."812 Similarly, in many other places, the Buddha asks 


about what he already knows. 


2) Moreover, although the Buddha is omniscient, he conforms to worldly customs (Jokadharmanuvartana). 
Like men, the Buddha asks questions. Born among men, the Buddha takes on the conditions of human life: 
like them, he suffers cold (sita), heat (usna), birth (jati) and death (marana); like them, he has the habit of 


asking questions. 


3) Moreover, in the world, it is not suitable for nobles to have dealings with the peasantry, but [131 b] the 


Buddhas, who are of equal power (samabala), can question one another. 


4) Finally, the Ratnavati universe is a pure fairy-land (visuddhavyitha); the Buddha [Ratnakara] who 
governs it has a big body (kaya), his color (varna), his aspect (samsthana) and his rays (rasmi) are large. If 
he did not ask Sakyamuni, people would think that he scorned him. Besides, Ratnakara wants to show that 
although he surpasses Sakyamuni in various points, in his Buddha universe, the color of his body and his 
rays, yet he is absolutely identical with him in regard to wisdom (prajfid) and miraculous power 
(rddhibala). That is why he questions him. 


Question. - Why does he ask him if he has but little anguish (alpabddhata) and but little suffering 
(alpatankata)? 


Answer. - There are two kinds of torments (alpabadata), those having an external cause 
(bahyahetupratyaya) and those having an internal cause (@dhyhatmikahetupratyaya). The external torments 
are cold (sita), heat (usna), hunger (ksudh), thirst (pipdsa), armies (caturangabala), swords (asi), knives 
(sastra), clubs (danda), catastrophes (patana), ruins (avamardana)); all these external accidents of this kind 
are called torments (@dadha). The inner torments are the 404 illnesses (vyadhi) that come from improper 
food or irregular sleep; all the sicknesses of this kind are called inner sicknesses. Corporeal beings (dehin) 
all have to suffer from these two kinds of illnesses. This is why [Ratnakara] asks Sakyamuni if he has but 


little torments and suffering. 


811 The story of Dhanika (in Pali Dhaniya) is told in all the Vinayas in respect to the second parajikadharma: Pali 
Vinaya, III, p. 40-41 (tr. Horner, I, p. 64-67); Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 1, p. 5b; Mo ho seng k'i liu, T 1425, k. 2, p. 238a; 
Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 1, p. 572b; Che song liu, T 2435, k. 1, p. 3b; Ken pen chou... p'i nai yo, T 1442, k. 2, p. 633c. As 
always, it is the Che song liu or the Sarvastivadin Vinaya that the Mpps follows here. 

812 The Buddha forbade the construction of brick huts because the baking of the bricks, which involved the death of 
small insects, made the hut impure. What Buddha reproaches Dhanika for is cruelty: cf. Pali Vinaya, III, p. 41: na hi 


nama tassa moghapurisassa panesu anuddaya anukampda avihesa bhavissati. 
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Question. - Why does he not ask him if he has no torment and suffering instead of asking if he has but little 


torment and Jittle suffering? 


Answer. - The wise (arya) know very well that the body (kaya) is a source of suffering (duhkhamila) and 
that it is never without sickness.8!3 Why? Because the body is an assemblage (samgh@ta) of the four great 
elements (caturmahabhita) and the earth (prthivi), water (apas), fire (tejas) and wind (vayu) that compose 
it are naturally in disharmony and struggle with one another. Thus an ulcer (ganda, visphota) is never 
without pain, but it can be improved, not cured, by a medicinal unguent. It is the same for the human body: 
always sick, it requires constant care; with care, it can live; deprived of care, it dies. This is why 
[Ratnakara] cannot ask [Sakyamuni] if he has no suffering because [he knows that Sakyamuni] is a victim 
[as everyone is] of these eternal outer torments (bahyabadha) which are wind (anila), rain (varsa), cold 
(sita), heat (usna). Moreover, there are the four bodily positions (kAa@yeryapatha), sitting (asana), lying 
down (Sayana), walking (gamana) and standing (sthdna), [which Sakyamuni is obliged to take up like 
everyone else]. To stay sitting for a long time is a great torment; prolonging the other three positions is also 


painful. This is why Ratnakara asks him if he has but little torment and suffering. 


Question. - It would be enough to ask if he has but little torment and suffering; why does he also ask if he 
is healthy (yatra) and alert (laghutthanata)? 


Answer. - Although he is convalescing, the sick person has not yet recovered his health; this is why he asks 
if he is healthy and alert. 


Question. - Why ask him if he is strong (bala) and enjoying his ease (sukhaviharara)? 


Answer. - There are convalescents who can walk, sit and rise, but whose strength is not sufficient to allow 
them to fulfill their occupations, to work, to carry light (aghu) objects and to lift heavy (guru) things; this 
is why he asks if he is strong. There are people who, although convalescent and able to lift heavy things 
and carry light things, do not, however, enjoy their ease (sukhaviharata); this is why he asks if he is 


enjoying his ease. 
Question. - If one is well and strong, why would one not enjoy one's ease? 


Answer. - There are poor people (daridra), frightened people and sad people who do not enjoy their ease; 


this is why he asks if he is enjoying his ease. 


Moreover, there are two ways of asking: asking about the physical (kdya) and asking about the mind 
(citta). Asking someone if they have but little suffering or torment, if they are healthy, alert and strong, is 
asking about the physical; asking if they are enjoying their ease is asking [131 c] about the mind. All the 
inner (@dhyaytmika) and outer (bahya) sicknesses are called bodily sicknesses (kayavyadhi); desire (raga), 
hatred (dvesa), envy (irsyda), avarice (matsarya), grief (arati), fear (bhaya), etc. as well as the 98 anusayas, 
the 500 paryavasthanas and all types of wishes, hopes, etc., are called sicknesses of the mind (cittavyadhi). 
In order to ask someone about each of these sufferings, we ask them if they have but little torment and little 


suffering, if they are healthy and alert, if they are strong and if they are enjoying their ease. 


813 See Hobogirin, Byo, p. 232: "The body, this illness." 
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Question. - We can ask a man (manusya) these questions but not a god (deva), and still less, a Buddha. 


Answer. - The body of the Buddha is of two types: /) the body of emanation (nirmanakaya), created by 
the superknowledges (abhijfia), 2) the body born from father and mother (pitrmdatrjakaya). Since the body 
born from father and mother takes on (@dadati) the conditions of human life, it is not like the gods (deva) 


and we can question it according to human customs. 


Question. - All noble individuals (arya) have a detached mind (nirdsangacitta); they do not cherish their 
body and do not hope for a long life, do not fear death and do not hope to be reborn; under these 


conditions, what use is it to ask about their health? 


Answer. - It is in order to conform to worldly customs (lokadharmanuvartana) that [Samantarasmi] 
borrows the rules of human etiquette to question [Sakyamuni]. Sending someone to ask, [as Ratnakara] 


does], also conforms to human etiquette. 


ok ke kk 


Siitra: Having taken these golden thousand-petalled lotuses, the Buddha Sakyamuni then threw them to the 
Buddhas of universes of the east as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (Atha khalu bhagavan 
Sakyamunis tathdgatas tani sahasrapattrani suvarnanirbhasani padmani grhitva yena te piirvasyam disi 


ganaganadivalukopamesu lokadhatusu buddha bhagavantas tena praksipat) 


Sdastra: Question. - The Buddha is unsurpassable; why does he throw flowers as offering to the Buddhas of 
the east? When the Buddha had found the Path, he said to himself: "Men are not worthy of reverence; their 
capacities are imperfect (asiddha). Indeed, who has the right to veneration in heaven and on earth in the ten 
directions? I, who would like a teacher (sastr), will follow him." Then Brahma devaraja and the other gods 
said to the Buddha: "The Buddha has no superior (anuttara), no-one surpasses the Buddha." The Buddha 
himself also saw with his divine eye (divyacaksus) that in the three times (tryadhvan), in the ten directions 
(dasasis), whether in heaven or on earth, that no-one surpassed the Buddha; and he said to himself: "I shall 
practice the Mahaprajnaparamita; now that I have become Buddha that is what I will venerate, that is what 
will be my teacher. I must respect, honor and serve its Dharma." - There was a tree called Hao kien 
(Sudrdha ?); this tree was at the center of the earth and had hundreds of branches and leaves; in one day it 
grew a hundred cubits (vyama). When this tree was fully grown, it sought out [another] big tree to take 
shelter under it. There was, at that time in the forest, a deity (devata) who said to the Hao kien tree: "There 
is no tree in the world bigger than you; all the trees should take shelter in your shadow." It is the same for 
the Buddha; for innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), he dwelled in the bodhisattva levels 
(bodhisattvabhiimi); one day when he was seated under the tree of enlightenment (bodhivrksa) on the 
diamond throne (vajrdsana), he discovered the true nature of all dharmas (sarvadharmalaksana) and 
attained the state of Buddha. Then he said: “Who is the venerable individual who can serve [132 a] me as 
teacher? I wish to honor him, respect him and serve him." Then Brahma devaraja and the other devas said 


to the Buddha: "The Buddha has no superior (anuttara); nothing surpasses the Buddha." 
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Question: [If Sakyamuni is truly the greatest of beings], why does he want to worship (piijd) the Buddhas 


of the east? 


Answer. - /) The Buddha is without superior (anuttara); in the three times (tryadvan), the ten directions 
(dasadis), in heaven and on earth, no-one surpasses him; nevertheless, the Buddha can pay worship (puja) 
[to what he considers good]. Puja is higher (agra), medium (madhya) and lower (avara). Lower puja 
consists of honoring someone who is beneath oneself; higher puja consists of honoring someone who is 
above oneself; medium puja consists of honoring someone who is one's equal. The puja performed by 
Sakyamuni with regard to the other Buddhas is medium pija. [But Sakyamuni has also practiced the lower 


puja in the following circumstance]: 


When the bhiksunt Ta ngai tao (Mahaprajapati) and her five hundred arhati-bhiksunis entered nirvana all 
at the same time,® 14 the upasakas in possession of the threefold Paths set up five hundred beds (khatva) for 
the bhiksunis and the Caturmaharajikas set up a bed for Mahaprajapati, Buddha's step-mother and nurse 
(dhatri). The Buddha himself placed before her body an incense-burner to burn perfumes in her honor. He 
said to the bhiksus: "Help me to pay homage to the body of my nurse." Immediately, these arhat-bhiksus, 
each by virtue of his bases of miraculous power (rddhipdda), went to Mount Mo li (Malaya) to gather 
‘cows'-head'(?) sandalwood (gosirsacandana) and other aromatics and helped the Buddha build the funeral 
pyre. [For the Buddha,] this was a lower puja; in this way, without looking for any reward, the Buddha 


practices the pujas. 


2) Moreover, the Buddha alone can pay [suitable] ptija to the Buddhas, for other people do not know the 
qualities (guna) of the Buddhas. A stanza says: 


[Only] the wise can esteem the sciences, 

The books of the sciences and the joy of of the sciences. 
[Only] the wise know the sciences 

Like the snake [alone] knows the snake's feet. 


This is why the Buddhas, who are omniscient (sarvajna), can render [suitable] puja to the omniscience [of 
the other Buddhas]. 


3) Finally, the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) from age to age have aided (upakaroti) the 
Buddha Sakyamuni: 


814 Mahaprajapatt Gautami, the Buddha's aunt, hearing the Buddha sneeze, wished him a long life. The Buddha 
remarked that wishing harmony in the samgha would be preferable. Then Gautam made the resolution to enter nirvana 
before anyone could leave the samgha. Five hundred nuns entered nirvana along with her. Gautamf's nirvana is told in the 
Pali Apadana, II, p. 529-543; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 50, p. 822b-823b; Ta ngai tao pan ni yuan king, T 144, p. 867a- 
869b; Fo mou pan ni yuan king, T 145, p. 869b-870c; Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 10, p. 248a-249a (tr. S. Lévi, 
Asvaghosa, le Sutralamkara et ses sources, JA, Jul.-Aug. 1908, p. 161-163); Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201 (no. 68), 
k. 14, p. 333a-338a (tr. Huber, Sitralamkara, p. 386-402). - The scene is located either at Kapilavastu in the 
Nyagrodharama (T 1451) or at Vaisali in the Kttagarasala (T 125, T 144, T 145, and Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, 
p. 908b28. 
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a. When Shakyamuni was a bodhisattva of the seventh bhimi (saptamabhimi),815 he saw that all dharmas 
are empty (siya), nonexistent (asat) without birth and cessation (anutpannaniruddha); seeing this, his 
mind became detached from all the universes (Jokadhdatu), he wanted to abandon the practice of the six 
virtues (satpdramita) and enter into nirvana. He was like a man who, in a dream (svapna), builds a raft 
(kola) to cross over a big river and who feels sick because his arms are tired; in the middle of the stream, 
he wakes up out of his dream and says to himself: "Why do I imagine there is a river and that I must cross 
it?", and at once his worries have disappeared. In the same way, the Bodhisattva, having reached the 
seventh bhiimi, acquired acceptance of the teaching of nonarising (anupattikadharmaksanti), the course of 
his mind (cittapravrtti) stopped and he wanted to enter into nirvana, [When Sakyamuni was at this stage], 
the Buddhas of the ten directions emitted rays (rasmi) that illumined the Bodhisattva's body, and with their 
hands caressing his head, they said to him: "O son of good family (ku/aputra), do not make that decision; 
remember your previous vow (purvanidhana) which was to save beings. Without any doubt, you know 
emptiness (siinya), but beings are not liberated (vimukta) nevertheless. You must again gather the qualities 
(guna) necessary ro convert them. [132 b] Do not enter (read mo jou) into nirvana. You have not yet 
acquired the golden-colored body (suwvarnavarnakaya) or the thirty-two major marks (/aksana) or the 
eighty minor marks (anuvyanjana) or the immense rays (apramanarasmi) or the thirty-two acts [producing 
the marks]. You have just attained the Dharma relating to non-production (anutpadadharmaparyaya). Do 
not rejoice too much." Then, hearing the encouragement of the Buddhas, the Bodhisattva returned to his 
first decision, practiced the six virtues and set himself to save beings. Such was the help (upakara) that he 
received from the Buddhas when he reached Buddhahood. 


b. Moreover, when the Buddha had attained enlightenment, he had this thought: "This Dharma is very 
profound (gambhira); beings are stupid (miidha) and of little merit. What can I do, I who have also been 
born into the world of the five poisons (kasdya)?" Having had this thought, [he said to himself]: "Within 
this single Dharma, I will make three parts (bhaga), and these parts will be the three Vehicles (vana) by 
means of which I will save beings."816 When he had thought thus, the Buddhas of the ten directions 
(dasadigbuddha) caused rays to appear and they congratulated him, saying: "Good, good! When we were 
in the world of the five poisons, we too divided the single Dharma into three parts to save beings." Then 
hearing the voices of the Buddhas of the ten directions, the Buddha felt great joy (ananda) and cried: 
"Homage to the Buddhas (namo buddhanal)." This is how the Buddhas of the ten directions rendered him 
great services by encouraging him and helping him several times, and [now], out of gratitude for all these 


benefits, [Sakyamuni] offers flowers to the Buddhas of the ten directions. 


The highest [Buddha] qualities do not exceed those of these lotuses. Why? Because these precious lotus 
bouquets (padmaratnasamcaya) are the result of the same Buddha qualities; these are not ordinary lotuses 
born on the water. Samantarasmi, a dharmakaya bodhisattva dwelling on the tenth bhiimi, had brought 
these lotuses and scattered them on the Buddha Sakyamuni. The latter, knowing that the Buddhas of the ten 


815 The story of the Bodhisattva in the seventh bhiimi is told in the Mahavastu, I, p. 127-136. 
816 It is the rule that the Buddhas preach the three Vehicles if they appear when the human life-span is decreasing from 


one hundred to ten years, i.e., when the five poisons are very strong (cf. Kosa, III, p. 193). 
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directions are a supreme field of merit (paramapunyaksetra), in turn offers [these same lotuses] whose 
value is thus doubled. Why? Because it is a Buddha who is offering them to the Buddhas. 


Actually, in the Buddhadharma, there are four types of gifts (daksina); 1) The donor (dayaka) is pure and 
the recipient (pratigrahaka) impure; 2) The donor is impure and the recipient is pure; 3) Both the donor 
and the recipient are pure; 4) Both the donor and the recipient are impure.817 Here the gift is made to the 
Buddhas of the east; it is doubly pure, both [in its donor and its recipient]; its merit (punya) is very great. 


This is why Sakyamuni offers flowers to the Buddhas of the ten directions. 


Question. - But the noble individuals [who make such meritorious gifts] will receive no reward because 


they will not be reborn; why do you say that the merit of this gift is very great? 


Answer. - Although there is no-one to enjoy this merit, it is great in itself; if anyone enjoyed it, the reward 
(vipaka) would be infinite (apramdana). But the noble individuals (arya) who renounce entering into 
nirvana because they know that conditioned dharmas are transitory (anitya) and empty (sinya), also 
renounce this merit. It is like a glowing bubble of molten gold (hemapinda) the beauty of which the eye 


perceives but which cannot be touched because it would burn the hand. 


Those who have an ulcer (ganda, visphota) need an unguent (vilepana); those who do not have an ulcer do 
not need a remedy. Similarly, corporeal beings (dehin), ever tormented like an ulcer by hunger (ksudh), 
thirst (pipasa), cold (sita) and heat (usna), use clothing, coverlets, food and [132 ce] a temperate climate, 
which are like the unguent spread on an ulcer. If, out of love for the remedy, they do not use it to get rid of 
their ulcer, they would be stupid (miidha), for when one does not have an ulcer, the remedy is useless. The 
Buddhas think of the body as an ulcer and, because they have rejected this body-ulcer, they do not rejoice 
over the reward [for their merits]. This is why, although they have great merits, they do not receive the 


reward (vipaka). 


wok ok kkk 


Siitra: These lotuses thrown [by Sakyamunil] filled the Buddha universes of the east as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges (tais ca padmair ye purvasyam disi ganghanadivalukopama buddhalokadhatavas te 


paripurna abhiwan). 


Sdastra: Question. - How can these few lotuses fill so many universes? 


817 Here the Mpps is reproducing a well-known canonical formula, without any reference, which may be found with 
some variations in Digha, III, p. 231-232; Majjhima, III, p. 256; Anguttara, II, p. 80; Ta tsi fa men king, T 12, k. 1, p. 
228c27: Tchong a han, T 26, (no. 180), k. 47, p. 722b28. - Here, acc. to Digha (l.c.) is the Pali formula: Catasso 
dakkhinavisuddhiyo. Atth' Gvuso dakkhinad dmayakato visujjhati .... visujjhati patiggahakato ca. - The Majjima and 
Anguttara explain that, in order to be pure, the donor and the recipient must be moral and of good quality (silava 


kalyanadhammo). 
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Answer. - /) This is due to the Buddha's abhijfias; by virtue of the first eight, he can transform the dharmas 
at will, make small that which is big, make big that which is small, make heavy that which is light, make 
light that which is heavy, freely move at will without hindrance, shake the great earth, realize wishes. The 
great arhats possess all these eight masteries (vasita); this is why the Buddha is able to fill the universes of 


the east that are as numerous as the sands of the Ganges with just a few flowers. 


2) Moreover, he wants to show beings that the future reward of their merits (andgatapunyavipaka) is 


comparable to these few lotuses that succeed in filling the universes of the east. 


3) Finally, he encourages the bodhisattvas of the east by saying to them: "Plant your merits in the Buddha- 
field (buddhaksetra) and the reward you will receive will be like these lotuses that fill innumerable lands. 
Although you come from afar, you will have joy (ananda). The reward for encountering this great field of 


merit (punyaksetra) is immense. 


wok kek kk 


Siitra: On each of these lotuses there were bodhisattvas® !8 sitting cross-legged preaching the six virtues. 
Those who heard them were settled in supreme perfect enlightenment (tesu ca padmesu bodhisattvah 
paryankam baddhva nisanna abhivan satpadramitadharmadesanam desayantah. yais ca sattvaih sa 


dharmah srutas te niyata abhivan anuttarayam samyaksambodhau). 


Sdastra: Question. - The Buddha had previously created thousand-petalled lotuses of precious stones by the 
rays of his tongue; on each of them there was a seated Buddha; why are there bodhisattvas now seated on 
each lotus? 


Answer. - Previously, it was a question of lotuses created by the Buddha; this is why there were Buddhas 
seated on them. Here it is a matter of lotuses offered by the bodhisattva Samantarasmi; this is why there are 
bodhisattvas seated on them. Previously, beings had to see the seated Buddhas in order to be saved; here 
they must see bodhisattvas in order to be saved. These bodhisattvas, seated cross-legged, are preaching the 


six virtues, and those who hear them are settled in supreme perfect enlightenment. 


wok eK kk 


Sutra: These monastic (pravrajita) and lay (grhasta) bodhisattvas, youths (daraka) and maidens (darika), 
bow their heads down to the feet of the Buddha Sakyamuni. Each of them express their worship (sampija), 
obedience (satkara), veneration (sammdna) and respect (gurukara). These bodhisattas, monastic and lay, 
youths and maidens, one after another, by the power of their roots of good (kusalamila) and their merits 


(punya), pay homage to Shakyamuni, Buddha, [133a] arhat, samyaksambuddha. 


818 Th the Sanskrit text of the Paficavimsati (p. 14), it is Buddha forms (buddhavigraha) that are seated on the lotuses. 
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Sdastra: Here are the stanzas which they spoke: 
The Path which the arhats have travelled 
The Buddha has followed in the same way (tatha - Ggata). 
True nature and point of arrival 
Are the same for the Buddha and not otherwise. 
The aryas speak the truth 
The Buddha also speaks the truth. 
This is why the Buddha is given 
The epithet of Tathagata: "Speaking the Tuth". 
With patience as breast-plate, his mind is firm; 
With exertion as bow, his strength is bent [like the bow] 
With the sharp arrow of his wisdom 


He slays his enemies (ari + han), pride, etc. 


He has the right to the complete worship 

Of gods and men; 

The is why we give to the Buddha 

The epithet of Arhat: "Having the Right". 

He knows full well the true nature of suffering, 

He also knows the origin of suffering, 

He knows the true nature of the cessation of suffering 


He knows also the Path of cessation of suffering. 


Completely (samyak) understanding the four truths, 
He dwells in equanimity (sama) and is immovable. 
This is why, in the ten directions, 

He is call Samyak - sam- buddha. 

He has obtained the three subtle sciences (vidya). 
He is also endowed with pure practices (carana); 


This is why we call this Bhavgavat 
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Vidya - carana - sampanna: "Endowed with the Sciences and Practices." 
Knowing all the dharmas 
He has followed (gata) the marvellous Path. 
At the desired time, he preaches skillfully 
Because he has compassion for all. 
He has destroyed old age, sickness and death, 
To arrive at the place of safety (vogaksema): 
This is why we give to the Buddha 
The epithet of Sugata: "Well-Gone". 
He knows the origin of the world 
And also knows its cessation; 
This is why we give the Buddha 
The epithet of Lokavid: "Knower of the World". 
In regard to samadhi, sila, prajfia and sampasyana, 
He has no equal and, still less, no superior; 
This is why we give to the Buddha 
The epithet of Anuttara: "Without Superior". 
He saves beings with his great compassion, 
He guides them with his good Dharma; 
This is why we give to the Buddha 
The epithet of Purusasamyasarathi: "Guide of Beings to be Converted". 
With wisdom free from the passions (Alesa), 
He preaches supreme deliverance (vimoksa); 
This is why we give to the Buddha 
The epithet of Sasta devamanusyanam: "Teacher of Gods and Men". 
[133 b] That which is mobile or immobile in the threefold world, 
Perishable or imperishable, 
He learned under the bodhi tree; 


This is why we call him Buddha. 
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wok eK ok 


Sutra: In the south (daksinasyam disi), beyond universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges 
(ganganadivalukopaman lokadhatun atikramya) and at the extreme limit of these universes (tebhyo yah 
sarvavasanikah), there is the universe called Li yi ts'‘ie yeou (Sarvasokapagata); its Buddha is named Wou 
yeou t6 (ASokasri) and its bodhisattva Li yeou (Vigatasoka). - In the west (pascimayam disi), beyond 
universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and at the extreme limit of these universes, there is a 
universe called Mie ngo (Upasanta); its Buddha is called Pao chan (Ratnarcis) and its bodhisattva Yi pi 
(Caritramati). - In the north (uttarasyam disi), beyond universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges 
and at the extreme limits of these universes, there is the universe called Cheng wang (Jayendra) and its 
bodhisattva T6 cheng (Jayadatta). - In the region of the nadir (adhastad disi), beyond universes as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges and at the extreme limit of these universes, there is the universe 
called Houa (Padma);819 its Buddha is called Houa to (Padmasri)829 and its bodhisattva Houa chang 
(Padmottara). - In the region of the zenith (uparishtad disi), beyond universes as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges and at the extreme limit of these universes, there is the universe called Hi (Nanda); its Buddha 
is called Hi to (Nandasr1) and its bodhisattva To hi (Nandadatta). 


In these universes everything occurred just as it did in the east. 


Sastra: Question. - According to the Buddhadharma, the directions (dis) do not really exist. Why? Because 
they are not included (samgrhita) in the list of the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (Gyatana) and the eighteen elements (dhdtu) [that embrace the totality of existent things]. 
Neither is there any mention of the directions in the four baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitaka).821 
Similarly, one would search in vain for the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) that would make these 
directions into real things. Then why speak here about the Buddhas of the ten directions and the 


bodhisattvas of the ten directions? 


Answer. - It is in order to be in harmony with the traditions of conventional language (Jokasamvrti) that we 


speak of directions; but regardless of the search, their reality cannot be demonstrated. 


819 This universe is called Chan "Good" in the Chinese text, but Padma "Lotus" (Chin. Houa) in the original Sanskrit of 
the PaficavimSati, p. 17. This last reading is the proper one (note that the names of all the universes are feminine; this is 
why Padma ends with 'a'). 

820 This Buddha is called Chan té "Beauty of the Good" in the Chinese text (Chin. Houa t6), but Padmasri "Beauty of the 
Lotus" (Chin. Houa t6) in the Sanskrit text of the Paficavimsati, p. 17. This last reading is the proper one. 


821 Understand: there is no mention of these directions as truly existent things (dharma). 
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Question. - How can you say that they do not exist? If the directions are not in your four baskets of the 
Dharma (dharmapitaka), they are mentioned in my six baskets of the Dharma;822 if they are not contained 


in your list of skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus, they are contained in my own dharanis. 


Moreover, by virtue of its nature of existence, the dharma 'direction' exists and is eternal. Thus it is said in 
a sutra: "The place where the sun rises is in the eastern direction; the place where the sun sets is in the 
western direction; the place where the sun travels to is in the southern direction; the place where the sun 
does not travel to is in the northern direction." The sun has a threefold conjunction (samyoga): prior 
conjunction, actual conjunction and later conjunction. It is divided according to direction. The first 
direction with which it enters into conjunction is the east, then the south, and finally the west. The place 
where the sun does not travel is not counted. The specific nature (/aksana) of the direction is the distinction 
between 'there' and ‘here’, between ‘here' and 'there'. If the directions did not exist, these distinctions would 
be wrong and, since these distinctions constitute the specific nature of the direction, there would be no 


directions. 


Answer. - That is not correct. Mount Sumeru is situated at the center of the four continents; the sun makes 
a circuit around Sumeru and [successively] lights up the four continents (dvipaka). When it is noon 
(madhyahna) in Uttarakuru (northern continent), the sun is rising in Pirvavideha (eastern continent) 
because, for the inhabitants of Purvavideha, [Uttarakuru] is east. - When it is noon in Purvavideha (eastern 
continent), the sun is rising in Jambudvipa (southern continent) because, for the inhabitants of Jambudvipa, 
[Purvavideha] is east.823 Therefore there is no initial term. Why? Because according to the course [of the 
sun], all directions are [successively] east, south, west and north.824 Therefore it is not true, as you said, 
that "the place where the sun rises is the eastern direction, the place where the sun sets is the western 
direction, the place where the sun travels to is the southern direction and the place where the sun does not 
travel to is the northern direction." Moreover, the place with which the sun does not enter into conjunction 
[namely, north] is not a direction because it is lacking the specific characteristic (Jaksana) of direction 


[namely, conjunction]. 


Question. - I was speaking of ‘direction’ in reference to one single country and you are basing your 
objection on four countries [namely, the four continents]. This is why the direction of the east is not 


without initial term. 


822 We know from k. 11, p. 143c that these four dharmapitakas are the Sutrapitaka, the Vinayapitaka, the 
Abhidharmapitaka and the Mixed Basket (7’sa tsang); for this last one, see Przyluski, Concile, p. 119-120. As for the six 
Baskets, this is the first time I [Lamotte] have heard of them. 

823 These facts are taken from the Cosmology of the Dirgha, Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 30), k. 22, p. 147c: "When it is noon 
in Jambudvipa, the sun is setting in Pirvavideha, rising in Godantya, and it is midnight in Uttarakuru. - When it is noon in 
Uttarakuru, the sun is setting in Godantya, rising in Purvavideha and it is midnight in Jambudvipa. - When it is noon in 
Purvavideha, the sun is setting in Uttarakuru, rising in Jambudvipa and it is midnight in Godantya." - See also KoSa, II, 
p. 157. 

824 Tch'ang a han, T 1 (no. 30), k. 22, p. 147c: When Jambudvipa is east, Ptirvavideha is west. When Jambudvipa is 


west, Godantya is east. When Godantiya is west, Uttarakuru is east. When Uttarakuru is west, Pirvavideha is east." 
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Answer. - If, in one single land, the sun enters into conjunction with the east, that is limited (antavat); if it 
is limited, it is not eternal (anitya); if it is not eternal, it is not univerasl (vyapin). This is why the directions 


have only nominal existence and are not realities. 


wok eK kkk 


Sutra: Then this trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu was transformed into jewels; it was strewn with flowers, 
decorated with fabrics, banners and bouquets, adorned with perfume-trees and flowering arbors (Atha 
khalo| ayam _ trisahasramahdasahasro lokadhati ratnamayah  samsthito ‘bhut puspabhikirnah. 


avasaktapattadamakalapo gandhavrksaih puspavrsais copasobhita ‘bhit). 
Sdastra: Question. - What is the miraculous power (rddhibala) that transforms the earth into jewels? 


Answer. - This transformation (parindma) is brought about by the immense miraculous power of the 
Buddha. People versed in spells (mantra) and magic (maya), the asuras, the nagarajas, the devas, etc., are 
able to transform small objects, but no-one other [than the Buddha], including Brahma devaraja, has the 
power to transform the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu into precious jewels. When the Buddha is in the 
fourth dhyana, the four minds of metamorphosis (nirmdnacitta) adorn (alamkrta) the 
trisahasaramahasahasralokadhatu, with its flowers, perfumes and trees, in all its superiority. All beings in 


perfect agreement [at this sight] turn their minds to the good. 


Why does the Buddha adorn this universe? In order to preach the Prajfiaparamita and also to honor the 
bodhisattvas of the ten directions who have come to visit him accompanied by gods and men. When the 
master of a household invites a noble individual, he adorns his home; if it is the leader of a country, he 
adorns his kingdom; if it is a cakravartin king, he adorns the four continents (caturdvipa); if it is Brahma 
devaraja, he adorns the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. The Buddha himself adorns his universe for the 
chiefs of the universes of the ten directions - universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges - L.e., for 
the foreign bodhisattvas (desantarabodhisattva) and for the gods and men who have come to visit him. He 
also wants people, on seeing the fairyland of the metamorphoses (parinadmavyitha) that he has produced, to 
produce the great thought of enlightenment (mahdabodhicitta), feel pure joy (visuddhamudita), be inspired 
by the thought of enlightenment to accomplish the great acts (mahdkarma), obtain a great reward 
(mahavipaka) from these great acts, profit from this great reward by producing the great thought once 
more, and thus, successively (paramparavrdhi) they succeed in attaining supreme perfect enlightenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhi). This is why the Buddha adorns this universe and transforms it into jewels. 
Question. - What is meant by jewels (ratna)? 


Answer. - There are four types of jewels: /) Kin (suvarna), gold; 2) Yin (rajata, ripya), silver; 3) [134 a] P’ 
lieou li (vaidtirya), lapis-lazuli; 4) P’o li (sphatika), crystal. 
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There are four more kinds of jewels:825 1) gold; 2) silver; 3) lapis-lazuli; 4) crystal; 5) Tch’6 k’iu 
(musaragalva) cat's-eye; 6) Ma nao (asmagarbha) emerald; 7) Tch'e tchen tchou (lohitamukti), red pearl. 


[Note by Kumarajtva: This pearl is very precious; it is not Chan hou (pravada, vidruma), coral]. 


There are yet other jewels: /) Mo lo k'ie t'o (marakata), emerald [this pearl is extracted from the beak of the 
golden-winged garuda bird; it is green in color and it counteracts poisons); 2) Yin t’o ni Jo (indranila), 
sapphire [pearl of celestial azure]; 3) Mo ho ni lo (mahanila) 'great blue’ pearl; 4) Po mo lo k'ie 
(padmaraga), ruby [bright red pearl]; 5) Yue cho (vajra) diamond; 6) Long tchou (nagamani), naga pearl; 7) 
Jou yi tchou (cintamani), precious stone that grants all the wishes of its owner; 8) Yu, jade; 9) Pei (Sankha) 
conch; /0) Chan hou (pravada, vidruma), coral; //) Hou p’e (trinamani) amber, etc. All these are called 


jewel (ratna). 


These jewels are of three types, human jewels (manusyaratna), divine jewels (divyaratna) and bodhisattva 


jewels (bodhisattvaratna). 


Human jewels have minimum power and have merely a bright pure color; they combat poisons (visa), 
demons (pisdca), and shadows (tamas); they also combat all the sufferings of hunger (Asudh), thirst 
(pipasa), cold (sita) and heat (usna). 


Divine jewels are larger and more powerful; they always accompnay the gods; one can give orders to them 


and communicate with them; they are light and not heavy. 


Bodhisattva jewels surpass the divine jewels; they combine the benefits of human and divine jewels. They 
allow all beings to know the place of their death and birth, their history (nidana), their beginning and their 
end (purvaparanta): it is like a clear mirror (parisuddadarsa) where a person can contemplate their 
reflection. Moreover, the bodhisattva jewels can emit the various sounds of the Dharma (dharmasvara). As 
for the crown jewel (ratnamukuta) that adorns their head, it rains down flags (dhvaja), banners (pataka), 
bouquets of flowers (puspadama) and all kinds of offerings (pujapariskara) onto the Buddhas of the 
innumerable universes of the ten directions; it is a way of paying homage to the Buddhas. It also rains 
down clothing (vastra), coverlets, beds (sayana), seats (4sana) and means of livelihood (diva): it causes 


everything that answers the needs of beings to rain down and gives them to beings. 
These various jewels remove the poverty (daridrya) and the suffering (duhkha) of beings. 
Question. - Where do these marvellous jewels come from? 


Answer. - Gold (suvarna) comes from rocks, sand and red copper. - [Red] pearls (/ohitamukti) come from 
fish stomachs, bamboo and snakes' heads. - Naga pearl (n@gamani) comes from the heads of nagas. - Coral 
(pravada, vidruma) comes from petrified trees found in the sea. - Conch (sankha) comes from insects. - 
Silver (rajata, riijpya) comes from burned rocks. - The other jewels, lapis-lazuli (vaidirya), crystal 


(sphotika), etc., all come from caves. - The Cintamani comes from the Buddha's relics (buddhasarira); 


825 Classic list of seven jewels, occurring in, e.g., Milinda, p. 267; Divyavadana, p. 297; Saddharmapundarika, p. 151; 
Sukhavativytha, v. 16; Samgraha, p. 318; Mahavyutpatti, no. 5943 seq. - See Burnouf, Lotus, p. 319-321; Finot, Les 
lapidaires indiens, Paris, 1896. 
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when the Dharma will have disappeared, all the Buddha's relics will change into cintamani. Similarly, at 


the end of a thousand years, water will change into crystal (sphotika) pearls. 


All these jewels are the usual jewels found among mankind; but the universes adorned (alamkrta) by the 
Buddha have far more value and cannot be obtained even by the gods. Why? Because they come from the 


great qualities of the Buddha. 


The perfumed trees (gandhavrksa) are: 1) the A k'ie leou (agaru),826 Agalloche [tree with the perfume of 
honey]; 2) the To k‘ie leou (tagaru),827 Tabernaemonatana coronaria [very perfumed tree]; 3) the Tchan 


t'an (candana), sandalwood, and other species of perfumed trees.828 


The flowering trees (puspavrksa) are: 1) the Tchan p'ou (jambhu), Eugenia jambolana [tree with white 
flowers]; 2) the A chou kia (aSoka) Jonesia asoka [tree 'without a care’); 3) the P’o ho kia Io [tree with red 


flowers], and others. 


wok kek ok 


Sutra: The universe Houa tsi (Padmavati) has been mentioned which belongs [to the Buddha] P’ou houa 
(Samantakusuma), where the bodhisattva Miao to (Mafjusri), the bodhisattva Chan tchou yi (Susthitamati) 
and other very powerful bodhisattvas dwell (tadyathapi nama Padmavati [134 b] lokadhatuh 
Samanatakusumasya tathagatasya buddhaksetram yatra Manjusrih kumarabhitah prativasati Susthimatis 


ca bodhisattvah anye ca mahaujaska bodhisattvah). 
Sdastra. - Question. - Why compare [the Saha universe thus transformed] with the Padmavati universe? 


Answer. - Because the [Padmavati] universe always has pure lotuses and the [Saha] universe, after it has 
been transformed, resembles it. In making comparisons (upamdna). we customarily compare the smallest 


with the biggest; in this way we compare the beauty of a man's face with the full moon (purnamasa). 


Question. - But in the ten directions, there are other pure universes (parisuddhalokadhdatu) such as the 
Ngan lo (Sukhavati) of the Buddha A mi t'o (Amitabha), etc. Why take only the Padmavati universe as 


comparison? 


Answer. - The universe of the Buddha Amitabha is not like the Padmavati universe. Why? Although the 
Buddha [Lokesvararaja] guided the biksu Fa tsi (Dharmakara) in the ten directions to contemplate the pure 


826 Ip Sanskrit, agaru or aguru (cf. AvadanaSataka, I, p. 24; Divyavadana, p. 158, 315, 327); in Pali, akalu or agalu (cf. 
Milinda, p. 338). The word also occurs in Hebrew and Greek. 

827 Most likely Tagara, attested in Vinaya, I, p. 303; Itivuttaka, p. 68, Milinda, p. 338, Divyavadana, p. 158, 327. 

828 These gandhavrksa furnish precious essences used as perfumes. Milinda, p. 338, tells of a man whose body is 
anointed with agaru, tagara, talisaka (Flacourtia cataphracta) and red sandalwood 


(akalutagaratdlisakalojitacandanulittagatto). 
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universes, the qualities (guna) and the power (bala) of this bhiksu were [too] weak and he was unable to 


see the supremely pure universes.829 This is why the universes are not alike. 


Furthermore, when the Buddha [Sakyamuni] transforms the [Saha] universe, he gives it a resemblance 


(sddrsya) to the Padmavati universe. This is why it is compared here to the Padmavati universe. 


Question. - There are other great bodhisattvas such as Pi mo lo k'i (Vimalakirti), Kouan che yin 
(Avalokitesvara), Pien ki (Samanatabhadra), etc. Why mention only the bodhisattvas who reside in the 
[Padmavati] universe and be limited to citing the bodhisattvas Wen chou che li (Mafijusri) and Chan tchou 
yi (Susthitamati)? 


Answer. - From all the pores of his skin (ekaikaromakipa), the bodhisattva Samantabhadra ceaselessly 
emits buddha-universes with Buddhas and bodhisattvas who fill the ten directions; as he transforms beings, 
he has no fixed residence. Dividing and transforming his body, the bodhisattva Mafjusri penetrates into the 
five destinies (paficagati) and sometimes acts as a Sravaka, sometimes as a pratyekabuddha and sometimes 
as a Buddha. It is said in the Cheou leng yen san mei king (Siramgamasamadhisitra):830 "The bodhisattva 
Majyusri in the past was the Buddha Long tchong tsouen (Naga... ); for 72 koti of lifetimes, he was a 
pratyekabuddha"; his previous abodes [can be listed and described]. But for the bodhisattva 
Samanatabhadra, it is impossible to count, describe and know his [successive] abodes because, if he abides 


anywhere, it is in all the universes [without distinction]. This is why the stitra does not mention him here. 


Besides, by speaking of ‘other very powerful bodhisattvas', the sutra refers to Samantabhadra and all the 


great bodhisattvas as a whole (samanyatah). 


829 See Mpps, k. 50, p. 418a-b: "The Buddha Che tseu tsai wang (Lokesvararaja) led the bhiksu Fa tsi (Dharmakara) in 
the ten directions and showed him the pure universes." This bhiksu is none other than the future Buddha Amitabha whose 
births are told in the Sukhavativytha (ed. M. Miiller and B. Nanjio in Anecdota Oxoniensis, vol. 1, part II, Oxford, 1883; 
tr. M. Miller, Buddhist Mahayana Siitras, SBE, vol. 49, part II) and its six Chinese translations (T 360, 361, 362, 363, 
364, 310[5]). The Hobogirin, Amida, p. 26, summarizes this work as follows: At the time of the Buddha Lokesvara, the 
53rd Buddha after Dipamkara, a king had the thought of enlightenment from having heard the sermons of this Buddha. He 
abandoned his throne and became a monk under the name of Dharmakara. Upon the prayer of this monk, the Buddha 
Lokesvararaja showed him the good and the evil of gods and men and the merits and demerits of the different realms of 
the 210 million Buddha realms which he showed him. The monk spent five kalpas reflecting in order make a choice and 
to acquire the pure practices with which one can adorn a Buddha realm; then he went again to the same Buddha and 
pronouced the 48 vows, the main one of which is the 18th, formulated by T 360 as follows: "Supposing that I succeed in 
becoming Buddha, if beings of the ten directions, believing in me and loving me wholeheartedly, make the wish to be 
reborn in my realm to the extent of ten thoughts, if they are not reborn there, may I not receive supreme perfect 
enlightenment, except only for those guilty of the five sins of immediate retribution and slander against the holy 
Dharma." [In the Sanskrit text, this vow is the 19th and is formulated in v. 8, no. 10 as follows: Sa can me bhagavan 
bodhipraptasyaprameyasamkhyeyesu buddhaksetresu .... samyaksambodhim abhisambuddheyam. Then he accumulated 
the practices so that his vows were realized and he became the perfect Buddha Amitayus in his western paradise where he 
he has already reigned for ten kalpas. 

830 Chou leng yen san mei king, T 642, k. 2, p. 644a. 
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Sutra: Then the Buddha knew that all the universes, with the world of the gods (devaloka), the world of 
Brahma (brahmaloka), the Ssramanas and the brahmanas, the gods (deva), the gandharvas, the asuras, etc., 
and the bodhisattva-mahasattvas who are to accede to the state of Buddhahood (kumarabhiita) were all 


gathered together (samnipatita). 


Sdastra: Question. - The miraculous power (rddhibala) of the Buddha is immense (apramdna). If the beings 
of the ten directions all came to the assembly, all the universes would be empty (siya); on the other hand, 


if they did not all come, the immense power of the Buddha would betray its powerlessness. 


[134 c] Answer. - It is impossible that they all come. Why? Because the Buddha universes are infinite 


(ananta) and limitless (apramdna). If all [their inhabitants] came [to the assembly], they would be limited. 


Besides, the ten directions each have their Buddhas who also preach the Prajfiaparamita. Thus, in the 43rd 
chapter of the Prajiiaparamita, a thousand Buddhas appear in each of the ten directions and they each 


preach the Prajfiaparamita.83! This is why it is impossible that all beings come [to Sakyamuni's assembly. ] 


Question. - If the Buddhas of the ten directions each preach the Prajiiaparamita, why do the bodhisattvas of 


the ten directions [visit Sakyamuni]? 


Answer. - As we have already said in the chapter on the coming of bodhisattva Samantarasmi, these 


bodhisattvas come on account of Sakyamuni. 


Moreover, these bodhisattvas were bound by their previous vow (purvapranidhana): "If there is a place 
where the Prajiaparamita is being preached", [they had said], "we will go there to listen and pay homage"; 
this is why they come from afar to accumulate the qualities (guna) themselves. They also want to give a 
teaching (desana) to beings, [saying to them]: "We have come from afar to pay homage (puja) to the 


Dharma; why do you, who live in this universe, not pay homage to it?" 


Question. - The Buddha does not cling (sakta) to the Dharma. Why then does he manifest his miraculous 


power (rddhibala) seven times to guide beings to come together as a crowd? 


Answer. - The Prajfiaparamita is very profound (gambhira), difficult to know (durjfieya), difficult to 
understand (durvigahya) and inconceivable (acintya). And so, [when the Buddha wants to preach it], he 
gathers the great bodhisattvas together around himself. Thus the beginners (navayadnasamprasthita), 
[seeing these grave bodhisattvas listening to the Buddha], are led to have faith in his teaching, for if people 
do not believe the words of ordinary men, they should have faith [in the evidence] of grave important 


people. 


831 This concerns the 43rd chapter of the Paficavimasati by Kumarajiva, T 223, k. 12, p. 310a: "By his miraculous 
power, the Buddha saw in the east a thousand Buddhas who were preaching the Dharma. Having such and such 
characteristics and such and such names, they were preaching this chapter of the Prajiaparamita..... In the south, the west, 
and the north, in the four intermediate directions and at the zentih and the nadir, there were groups of a thousand Buddhas 


of this kind in each of the directions. 
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Question. - [When the sutra describes the assembly surrounding the Buddha], why does it mention the 
world of gods (devaloka), the world of Mara (maraloka) and the world of Brahma (brahmaloka)? It should 
simply say "the world of gods and men": that would be enough. Among the ten [traditional] epithets [of the 
Buddha], there is one that calls him 'Master of Gods and Men!' (sasta devamanusyanam); this is why gods 


and men should be mentioned here. 


Answer. - The gods who have the divine eye (divyacaksus) the divine ear (divyasrotra), keen faculties 
(tiksnendriya) and wisdom (prajna) have flocked together voluntarily. This is why the siitra mentions the 
world of gods (devaloka) here. 


Question. - The ‘world of gods' already includes the Maras and the Brahmas. Why does the sttra mention 


the Maras and the Brahmas separately? 
Answer. - There are three great leaders832 among the gods: 
1) Sakra devanam indrah is the leader of two classes of gods, [the Caturmaharajika and the Trayastriméa]. 


2) King Mara is the leader of six classes of gods of the world of desire or kamadhatu: [Caturmaharajika, 


Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati and Paranirmitavasavartin]. 
3) Mahabrahma is the leader of the Brahmaloka. 


Question. - The Yama, Tusita and Nirmanarati gods also have leaders; why are there only three leaders of 
the gods? 


Answer. - [A special mention is reserved for these three great gods because they are the best known]: 


Sakra devanam indrah resides above ground like the Buddha; he is constantly near the Buddha; he is very 


famous (vasas) and people know him well. 


King Mara constantly comes to bother the Buddha and he is leader of the whole world of desire 
(kamadhatu); the Yama, Tusita and Nirmanarati gods all depend on him. Moreover, the gods of the 
threefold world (traidhatuka) are included (samgrhita) in 'the world of gods', and as Mara is leader of [the 
first of these worlds], namely, the world of desire (kamadhatu), the stitra mentions [135 a] him separately 
(prthak). Finally, Mara usually torments the Buddha, but today he has come to listen to the Prajfiaparamita 
so that the other people may progress (vrdh-) in their faith (sraddha). 


Question. [The second world, i.e.,] the form realm (riipadhdatu), involves a large number of heavens; why 


does the stitra mention only the brahma heaven (brahmaloka) here? 


Answer. - The gods who surpass [the Brahmaloka] are without awareness and do not like distractions 
(cittaviksepa); they are less well-known. On the other hand, the Brahmaloka, which does involve the four 


kinds of consciousness (vij/idna), is easily known. Besides, the Brahmaloka is closer. Furthermore, Brahma 


832 Tn order to understand the following discussion, the division of the gods into the six heavens of kamadhatu nd the 
seventeen heavens of ripadhatu should be remembered. See, e.g., Kosa, I, p. 1-2; Kirfel, Kosmographie des Inder, p. 
190-198. 
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is synonymous with the purity of renunciation (vairdgyavisuddhi); by speaking of Brahmaloka here, we 


include all the gods of the form realm as a whole (sa@manyatah). 


Furthermore, the other gods have no entourage. At the beginning of the kalpa, when he was born, Brahma 
devaraja was dwelling alone in the palace of Brahma (brahmavimdna) without any companion. Feeling 
bored, he thought: "Why should I not give birth to some companions?" At this moment, some Abhasvara 
gods whose life had come to an end, were reborn surrounding him as he had wished. King Brahma then 
thought: "These gods previously did not exist; they are born according to my wish; I am able to engender 
these gods." At the same moment, the Abhasvara gods also on their part had this thought: "We are born 
from king Brahma; king Brahma is our father."833 - This is why the sutra limits itself to mentioning the 


Brahmaloka here. 


Finally, the gods of the second, third and fourth dhyanas [i.e., the gods higher than the Brahmaloka who 
are identified with the first dhyana], see the Buddha, hear the Dharma or assist the bodhisattvas in the 
desire realm (kamadhdtu), whereas visual consciousness (caksurvijidna), auditory consciousness 
(srotravijndna) and tactile (kdyavijndana) exist in the Brahmaloka.834 This is why the brahmaloka is 


mentioned separately. 


Question. - Why does the sitra mention only Sramanas and brahmanas and not speak about kings (rdjan), 


householders (grhapati) and other kinds of people? 


Answer. - Wise people are of two kinds, Ssramanas and brahamanas. The monastics who have left home 


(pravrajita) are Sramanas; the lay people who remain at home are called brahmanas.835 Other people give 


833 This episode which illustrates the naive pride of Brahma is drawn from the Brahmajalasutta: Digha, I, p. 17-18, retold 
in Dirgha, III, p. 28-29); Tch'ang a han, T 1, no. 21, k. 14, p. 90b-c; ibid. no. 30, k. 22, p. 143a; Fan wang lieou ch eul 
kien king, T 21, p. 266b. Here are some extracts from the Pali text: 

Hoti kho so, bhikkhave, samayo yam kadmaci karahaci dighassa addhuno .... mayam pana amha paccha upapannd ti." 
The corresponding Sanskrit text is cited in full in the Kosavyakhya, p. 448; here are some extracts: 

Bhavati, bhiksavah, sa samayo yad ayam lokah samvartate. Samvartamana loke .... nirmitah. Eso 'smakam asya sattva 
Esvaro yavat pitrbhiito bhavanam." 

For a discussion of this siitra, see P'i p'o cha, t 1545, k. 98, p. 508 seq. 

834 The six gods of kamadhatu and the gods of the first dhyana (the world of Brahma) who are "different in body and 
concept" (nandtvakayasamjnin) are directly in contact with the desire realm by means of their faculties. This is not the 
case for the higher gods who must change their level in order to communicate with material beings. See the theory of 
vijnanasthiti in Ko$a, II, p. 16. In agreement with these ideas, it should be recalled that, according to the Vijfiaptimatrata 
school, Sanskrit, the language of the gods, is spoken only among the gods of the first dhyana; from the second dhyana on, 
there is no longer any reasoning, therefore no language either (cf. Hobogirin, Bon, p. 119). 

835 The expression 'Sramana-brahmana' is often used in Buddhist texts; sometimes the sramanas are contrasted with the 
brahmanas, sometimes the two words are used together to designate, in a general way, the ‘leaders in religious life'. On 
this subject, consult the note by T.W. Rhys-Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 165, the study of R.O. Franke, 
Dighanikaya in Auwahl, p. 305 seq., the information collected in Hobogirin, Baramon, p. 52-54, and the bibliography on 
this subject in Lav., Dogme et Philosophie, p. 165-166. Nowadays we have a tendency to think of the sramanas as 


dissidents and heretics and the brahmanas as orthodox. Actually, - and the present passage of the Mpps nears this out, - 
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themselves up to worldly pleasures (Jokasukha); this is why the sttra does not speak of them. The 
brahmanas use wisdom (prajfia) and look for merit (punya) those who have left home all seek the Path 
(marga); this is why the sutra limits itself to talking about the Sramanas and brahmanas. We call those of 
pure family up to seven generations and who have taken the precepts (silasadana) at the age of six years 
brahmanas. - The qualities of the Path and wisdom are found among the Sramanas and the brahmanas; this 


is why they are spoken of here. 


Question. - Why does the siitra, which sometimes speaks of 'the realm of the gods! (devaloka), again speak 
of 'the gods' (deva) here? 


Answer. - The 'realm of the gods' designated the heaven of the Caturmaharajika and Sakra gods; 'Mara' 
designated the Paranirmitavasavartin and 'Brahma' gods, the form realm (rijpadhdtu). Here the words 'gods' 
(deva) means the gods of the desire realm (kamadhatu) [who have not yet been mentioned], namely, the 
Yamas, Tusitas, Nirmanaratis, the Ngai chen (?), etc. The Ngai chen reside at the top of the six classes of 


gods; as their shape and color are very fine, they are called Ngai chen "Admirable Form" 836 
Question. - Why does the stitra menion only the gandharvas and not the other asuras or the nagarajas? 


Answer. - The gandharvas are divine artists who accompany the gods;837 their predispositions are gentle 
(manju) but their merits, their qualities and their power are minimal;838 they are lower than the devas and 
the asuras.839 They are classed in the asura destiny (asuragati), wheras the nagarajas, 'dragon-kings', are 
classed in the animal destiny (tiryaggati i) 840 The kimnaras also are divine artists who depend on the gods. 


The king of the gandharvas is called T’ong long mo (Druma)841! [in the Ts'in language, 'Tree']. Gandharvas 


what distinguishes them are less the opinions which they profess than the style of life they adopt. The sramanas are the 
wandering mendicants (pravrajita) while the brahmanas are the pious lay people residing at home (grhasta); both groups 
come into the category of wise people (prajnavat). 

836 To my [Lamotte's] knowledge, these Ngai chen are not mentioned elsewhere. It must be remembered that originally 
Buddhism knew only six levels of heavens, occupied by the Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati 
and Paranirmitavasavartin gods respectively. In order to reach the auspicious number of seven, the Brahmakayika gods of 
the Brahmaloka were added, sometimes followed by the Taduttarideva "the gods who are superior to them" (cf. Kirfel, 
Kosmographie der Inder, p. 190-191). No doubt the addition of the Ngai chen responds to a concern of this kind. It was 
only later that the seven celestial stahges were mulriplied by three and even by four. 

837 They include in their ranks the heavenly musicians, Paficasikha and Siriyavaccasa, the daughter of Timbari 
(Digha, II, p. 264). 

838 In order to be reborn among the gandharvas, it is enough to have practiced a lower form of sila (Digha, II, p. 212, 
271). 

839 The gandharvas form the lower group (sabbanihina kaya) of gods (Digha, II, p. 212); they are the subjects of 
Dhrtrarastra, one of the four Caturmaharajikadevas (Digha, III,p. 197) 

840 The Anguttara, IV, p. 200, 294, 207, places them together in the great ocean: Puna ca param bhante mahasamuddo 
.... asura naga gandhabba. 

841 Druma, king of the kimnaras and not of the gandharvas, is completely ignored in the Pali sources, but well-known in 
the Sanskrit sources. He appears in the Drumakimnararaja-pariprecha, of which there are two Chinese translations due 


respectively to Tche tch'an (T 624) and Kumiarajiva (T 625) and one Tibetan translation entitled Mi ham cihi rgyal po ljon 
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and kimnaras habitually reside in two places: their usual residence is on the Ten-Jewel Mountain 
(dasaratnagiri); but sometimes in the heavens, they play music for the gods. These two types of beings are 
not subject to the alternations of high and low. [By contrast], the people who inhabit the four continents 
(caturdvipaka) have four different lifespans: those who have a very long life (atidirghadyusa) can live an 
incalculable number of years, those who have a very short life (atyalpayusa) live only ten years.842The 
asuras are malevolent (dustacitta) by nature and quarrelsome, but they do not break the precepts (sila) and 
cultivate merit.843 They are born in dwellings at the edge of the ocean and also have cities and palaces.844 


The asura kings are named P'i mo tche to p’o li (Vemacitra asurinda)845 and Lo heou lo (Rahu).846 


It is said847 that once Rahu asurinda wanted to swallow Yue (Candima, god of the moon). The devaputra 


Candima, frightened, went at once to the Buddha and spoke this stanza: 


pas €us pa, Mdo XII, 6 (Csoma-Feer, p. 3253; OKC, no. 824, p. 314). The Saddharmapundarika, p. 4, knows four 
kimnara kings: Druma, Mahadharma, Sudharma and Dharmadhara. - But Druma is best known from the adventures of his 
daughter, the kimnart Manohara, captured by the hunters of king Sucandrima, wed by prince Sudhanu (Sudhana), pursued 
by her father-in-law Subahu, retrieved in the Himalaya by her husband and finally brought back in triumph to Hastiapura. 
This story, where Druma plays a very minor réle, occurs in the following sources: 
Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, II, p. 94-115; Srikimnarijataka; - Avadanakalpalata, ch. LXIV, vol. I, p. 318-413: 
Sudhanakimnaryavadana; - Bhadrakalpavadana, chap. X XIX. 
Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 83, k. 8, p. 44b-46b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 292-304); - Ken pen chou 
... yao che, T 1448, k. 13-14, p. 59b16-64c25. 
Tibetan sources: Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 44-74. 
Iconography: Barabudur: A Foucher, Notes d'archeologie bouddhique, BEFEO, IX, 1909, p.12-18 and fig. 6-9; - 
Nagarjunikonda: J. Ph. Vogel, The Man in the Well and some other Subjects illustrated at Nagarjunikonda, RAA, XI, 
1937, p. 119-121 and pl. XXXVI. 
842 Ih Uttarakuru, the human life is a thousand years; in Godantya, five hundred years; in Ptrvavideha, two hundred and 
fifty years; in Jambudvipa, it is incalculable at the beginning of the cosmic age, but diminishes progressively down to ten 
years at the end of the kalpa. Cf. Kosa, IT, p. 172. 
843 On the réle of the asuras in Buddhism, see Hobogirin, Ashura, p. 172. 
844 Their dwellings are described in Tch'ang a han, T 1, k. 20, p. 129b-130a. 
845 Asurinda is a common name designating a chief or a king of the asuras; it is sometimes applied to Vemacitra, 
sometimes to Rahu. 
846 The last character, /o, is superfluous and should be removed. 
847 Here the MppsS is quoting the Candimasutta, but its text differs both from the Chinese version of the Tsa a han, T 99 , 
no. 583, k. 22, p. 155a-b) cf. T 100, no, 167, k. 9, p. 436a) and the Pali version of the Samyutta, I, p. 50 (tr. Kindred 
Sayings, I, p. 71-72; Geiger, I, p. 80-81). To faciliate the comparison, here is the translation of Tsa a ham and the Pali text 
of the Samyutta: 
Tsa a han, T 99, k. 22, p. 155a: Thus have I heard. Once the Buddha was dwelling at Sravasti in the Jetavana, in the 
garden of Anathapindada. At that time, Rahu, king of the asuras, was blocking Candima, the devaputra. Then full of 
terror, Candima devaputra came to the Buddha and having bowed his head to the Buddha's feet, stood aside and spoke 
these stanzas of praise to the Buddha: 

"Homage to you, great hero 


Who triumphs over all your obstacles. 
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I am exposed to suffering, 

That is why I take refuge [in you]. 

I, the devaputra Candima 

Take refuge in the Sugata; 

May the Buddha, who has compassion for the world 

Liberate me from the asura." 
Then the Bhagavat replied with these stanzas: 

"[The moon] chases away the shadows, 

Its rays illumine space 

Its brightness (vairocana) is pure 

And its rays brilliant. 

Rahu conceals you in space: 

Quickly release that which has the appearance of a flying hare (sasamka)." 

Rahu, the asura, 

Immediately released the moon and went away, 

Body sweating 

Terrified and ill at ease. 

Spirit dimmed, mind troubled, 

One might have said like a very sick man. 
At that time, an asura named P’o tche (Vemacitra), seeing the asura Rahu release the moon quickly and return, said the 
following stanza to him: 

Asura Rahu, 

Why do you release the moon? 

Body all asweat 

You are like a very sick man. 
The asura Rahu answered with this stanza: 

Gautama cursed me with a stanza. 

If I did not release the moon immediately, 

My head would break into seven pieces, 

I would suffer the pain of near death. 
The asura Vemacitra continued with this stanza: 

That is extraordinary that the Buddha 

Knows how to protect the world. 

By speaking one stanza, he has forced 

Rahu to release the moon. 
When the Buddha had finished this siitra, Candima devaputra rejoiced at the words he had heard from the Buddha and, 
having bowed to him, he went away. 
Samyutta, I, p. 50: Savatthiyam viharati. Tena kho pana asamayena Candima dvaputto Rahunda asurindena gahito .... no 
ce muficeyya Candimanti // 
The Tibetan Bkah gyur contains two translations of this stitra entitled ‘zha bahi mdo’. The first is in Mdo XXVI, 28 (cf. 
Csoma-Feer, p. 281; OKC, no. 997, p. 384): it is from the Sanskrit and almost corresponds to the translation given by the 
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Endowed with great wisdom, Buddha Bhagavat, 

I take refuge in you. Homage to you! 

This Rahu is tormenting me; 

I would like to ask the Buddha to grant me his protection out of his compassion. 
The Buddha spoke to Rahu with this stanza: 

The moon (candra) is resplendent in illumining the shadows, 

In space (GkGsa) it is a great lamp. 

Its color is pure white; it has a thousand rays. 

Do not swallow the moon; let it go immediately. 


Then Rahu, sweating with fear, let go of the moon at once. Vemacitra asurinda, seeing Rahu frightened and 


releasing the moon, spoke this stanza: 
O Rahu, why then 
Do you release the moon in your fear? 
You are sweating drops of sweat like a sick man. 


What is this fear and this anxiety? 


Then Rahu replied with this stanza: 
The Bhagavat has given me this commnd with a verse: 
If I do not release the moon, my head would split into seven pieces. 
As long as I live, I would have no rest. 


This is why I release the moon. 


Vemacitra spoke this stanza: 
The Buddhas are very difficult to meet, 
It is only at distant intervals that they appear in the world. 
Since [the Buddha] has spoken this pure stanza 


Rahu has released the moon. 


Tsa a han above; L. Feer has made a French translation in Extraits, p. 411-413. The second is translated from the Pali and 
occurs in Mdo XXX, 24 (cf. Csoma-Feer, p. 290; OKC, no. 738, p. 228). 
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Question, - Why does the stitra not mention the damned (naraka), the animals (tiryvagyoni) and the pretas? 


Answer. - The damned (naraka), whose minds are distracted (viksepa) by their great suffering, are not able 
to receive the Dharma; the animals (tiryagyoni), who are stupid (midha) and of closed mind (avricitta), are 
not able to undergo conversion; as for the pretas who are burned by the fire of hunger (ksudh) and thirst 


(pipasa), they do not succeed in receiving the Dharma. 


[135 c] Moreover, among the animals and the pretas, a few come to hear the Dharma; they conceive 
meritorious sentiments but are unable to embrace the Path (marga). This is why the stitra does not mention 


them. 


Question. -If that is so, then the sutra should not speak of the gandharvas or the asuras either. Why? 
Because these beings have already been included (samgrhita) in the preta destiny.848 


848 Th order to understand the discussion which follows, it should be noted that the ‘Questioner' assumed here represents 
the side of Katyayaniputra and defends the theories of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. The latter accept only five gati or 
destinies (see, e.g., the Samghitiparyaya, T 1536, k. 11, p. 415c); doing this, they are faithful to the canonical teachings 
which, with a few exceptions (Digha, III, p. 264) recognize only five gati (cf. Digha, III, p. 234; Majjhima, I, p. 73; 
Samyutta, V, p. 474; Anguttara, IV, p. 459); these are first the three bad destinies (durgati) - the damned (naraka), the 
animals (tiryagyoni) and the pretas - which must be placed among the eight aksana, the conditions in which it it is 
difficult, if not impssible, to see the Buddha or hear the Dharma; these are the two good destinies (sugati) , of the gods 
(dev) and of men, humans (manusya), where it is easy to acquire the Path. 

The scholars who accept only five gati find it difficult to place the asuras. Here, our 'Questioner' places them, along with 
the gandharvas, in the preta gati, and the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 172, p. 867a-c) does the same. Others, such as the author of 
the Yogacaryabhtimi (T 1570, k, 4), places them among the gods. But most often the asuras belong to several gati at the 
same time, either the preta and the animal (Saddharmasartyupasthana, T 721, k. 18-21) or preta, animal and gods 
(Gathastitra, cited in T 1723, k. 2), or preta, human, gods and animal (Siramgamasitra, T 945, k. 9). These referencxes 
are from Hobogirin, Ashura, p. 42. See also P. Mus, La lumiere sur les six Voies, p. 155, 175, etc. 

The position adopted by the Mpps is quite different. It criticizes the Sarvastivadin Katyaniputra for wanting to put into the 
lower destiny of the pretas an asura as pious as Punarvasu's mother, a yaksa as famous as Vajrapani, a kimnara as 
powerful as Druma. Then it comments, wrongly it is true, that the Buddha had never fixed at five the number of the gati 
and that such a limitation is the doing of the Sarvastivadin school. Finally, calling on the Vatsiputriyas as witness, it 
proclaims the need for a sixth gati where the asuras and gandharvas "whose merits are many" are placed and which 
cannot be confused with the damned, the animals and the pretas who populate the lower gati. Returning later (k. 39, p. 
280a) to this subject, it will conclude: "Previously, five gati were spoken of; today we must add the asura gati." 

Yet other texts accept six gati in place of five: an isolated passage of the Digha (III, p. 264); Petavatthu, IV, 11: the 
Andhaka and Uttarapathaka of the Kathavatthu, VIII, p. 360 (cf. Rh. D., Points of controversy, p. 211); the Sadgatikarika, 
stanza 94, which accepts the asura gati (cf. P, Mus, Six voies, p. 282; T 726, p. 457b); the Dharmasamgraha, v. 135, 346, 
372 (but five gati on p. 131). 

It may be asked if Nagarjuna of the Mpps, who here shows himself to be a strong partisan of six gatis, is the same as the 
nihilist Nagarjuna, author of the Madh. karika who accepts only five (cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 269, 1. 9; p. 304, 1. 4). On the 
other hand and contrary to the assertion of Poussin in Kosa, III, p. 11, the Nagarjuna of the Suhrillekha lists six gatis (cf. 
T 1673, p. 750c1). 
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Answer. - The Buddha did not say that; why do you claim that they are included in this destiny? That is an 
[unwarranted] statement by Kia tchan yen tseu (Katyayaniputra), etc. The asuras have a power equal to that 
of the gods, sometimes in their battles, they even win over the gods. 849 The gandharvas are the divine 
artists who enjoy happiness equal to that of the gods; they have wisdom (prajfia) and can distinguish the 
beautiful from the ugly. Why could they not receive the Dharma of the Path? See for example, in the Tsa a 
han (Samyuktagama), in the chapter about the gods (devasamyukta), the story of the mother of the asura 
Fou na p'o seou (Punarvasu).859 In the course of his travels, the Buddha spent the night in her home; 
when the Bhagavat was preaching the ambrosia (amrta) of the holy Dharma, her two children, daughter 


and son, began to cry. The mother quieted them with this stanza: 
Do not cry, Yu tan lo (Uttarika), 
Do not cry, Fou na p’o seou (Punarvasu), 
So that I can hear the Dharma and find the path. 
You too should find it like me. 
This is why we know that, even among the asuras, there are some who obtain the Path. 


Furthermore, in the Mahayana, the hero (vira) Mi tsi kin kang (Guhyaka Vajrapani)8>! prevails over all the 


bodhisattvas and all the more, over all men. 


849 The battles between the asuras and the gods are a banal theme told in steretypical fromulas: Digha, II, p. 285; 
Majjhima, I, p. 253; Samyutta, I, p. 216, 223; IV, p. 201; V, p. 447; Anguttara, IV, p. 432. - References to Chinese 
sources in Hobogirin, Ashura, p. 43. 
850 The beginning of the Punabbasusuttanta of which we have the Pali version (Samyutta, I, p. 209-210) and two 
Chinese translations: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1322, k. 49, p. 362c-363a; T 100, no. 321, k. 15, p. 481a. There are a few 
diffrences between these sources: 
Samyutta, I, p. 209: Ekam samayam Bhagava Savatthiyam viharati JetavaneAnathapindaikassa armam ..... dhammam 
sossami satthuno // 
Tsa a han, T 99, k. 49, p. 362c: Thus have I heard. Once the Buddha was travelling among the people of the Magadha 
kingdom with his great assembly. He came to the place where the mother of the young yaksa Punarva was dwelling and 
spent the night there. Then the Bhagavat preached a sermon about the noble truths (dryasatyapratisamyuktadharma) to 
his bhiksus: the noble truths of suffering (duhkha), the origin of suffering (duhkhasamudaya), the cessation of suffering 
(duhkhanirodha) and the path leading to the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirodhagamini pratipat). At that time, the two 
young children of the yaksint, her son Punarvasu and her daughter Uttara, began to cry during the night. Then the mother 
of Punarvasu scolded her son and daughter with these stanzas: 

"You, Punaravsu, and you, Uttara, do not cry 

So that I may be able to hear the Dharma preached by the Tathagata". 
Other details may be found in Sarattha, I, p. 309-311. 
851 Vajrapani, of the yaksa clan, thunder (vajra)-bearer and tutelary spirit of the Buddha (cf. Lalitavistara, p. 66, 219). 
He has already appeared in the canonical sources (Digha, I, p. 95; Majjhima, I, p. 231) and his importance increases with 


time. See Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 48-64. 
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When T’ouen louen mo (Druma), king of the kimnaras and gandharvas, came to the Buddha to play the lute 
and praise the Buddha, three thousand universes were shaken; even Mahakasyapa was uncomfortable on 


his seat.852 How could such individuals be unable to obtain thePath? 


When the asurarajas and the nagarajas come to the Buddha to question him about the profound Dharma 
(gambhiradharma), the Buddha is flexible to their questions and answers their queries on the profound 


meaning (gambhirartha). How can you say that they are unable to obtain the Path? 


Question. - Of the five destinies (parcagati), the Buddha, teacher of gods and men (sasta 
devamanusyanam), does not include the three bad destinies (durgati). As they have no merit and do not 


participate in the Path, the nagas all fall into the bad destinies. 


Answer. - The Buddha never spoke explicitly about the five destinies. The five destinies are an invention 
of the school of the Chou yi ts‘ie yeou®>3 (Sarvastivada), but the school of the P’o ts’o fou tou lou 


(Vatsiputrtya) accepts the existence of six destinies. 


Moreover, there must be six destinies. Why? Because the three bad destinies are exclusively (ekantena) 
places of punishment (papasthana). But if the merits are many and the sins (Gpatti) are rare, as is the case 
for the asuras, gandharvas, etc., the place of birth (upapattisthana) should be different. This is why six 


destinies must be posited. 


Finally, even in the three bad destinies, there are beings who obtain the Path; but, as their merits are rare, 


[in general] we say that they do not possess the Path. 


As for the expression 'bodhisattva before acceding to the state of Buddhahood', see what has previously 


been said. 


852 The Mpps will return twice to this episode: k. 11, p. 139b, and k. 17, p. 188b: "When Druma, king of the kimnaras, 
along with 84,000 kimnaras, came to the Buddha to play the lute, sing verses and pay homage to the Buddha, Sumeru, 
king of mountains, all the trees on the mountain, the people and animals, all began to dance. The assembly surrounding 
the Buddha, including Mahakasyapa, could not sit still on their seats. Then the bodhisattva T’ien siu asked the ayusmat 
Mahakasyapa: Old man, previously you were foremost among those who observed the twelve dhutas: why do you not sit 
still on your seat? - Mahakasyapa answerd: “The five desires of the threefold world do not shake me, but the abhijna of 
the bodhisattva [Druma], by virtue of the fruit of retribution of the qualities (gunavipdakabalat), put me in such a state that 
I can no longer stay quiet." - This episode is taken from the Drumakimnararaja-paripriccha, T 624, k. 1, p. 351c; T 625, k. 
1, p. 371a. 


853 The order of the words should be corrected; I [Lamotte] read: wou tao tché che chou yi ts‘ie yeou pou seng so chou. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In Volume II, the reader will find an attempted translation of chapters XVI to XXX of the 
MahdaprajidparamitasaOtra. These fifteen chapters, which make up a consistent whole, comment at great 
length on a short paragraph of the Prajidparamitasiitra (Paiicaviméati, p. 17-18; Satasahasrika, p. 55-56), 


of which the following is a translation: 


“Then the Blessed One addressed the venerable Sariputra: ‘O Sariputra, the Bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to know all dharmas in all their aspects completely should exert himself in the Prajfiaparamita.’ 
Then the venerable Sariputra asked the Blessed One: ‘O Blessed One, how should the Bodhisattva- 
mahasattva who wishes to know all dharmas in all their aspects exert himself in the Prajiaparamita?’ At 
these words, the Blessed One said to the venerable Sariputra: ‘The Bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in 
the Prajiaparamita by the method of non-abiding should fulfill the virtue of generosity by the method of 
refraining, by abstaining from distinguishing the thing given, the donor and the recipient; he should fulfill 
the virtue of morality by being based on the non-existence of evil deeds and their contrary; he should fulfill 
the virtue of patience by being based on non-agitation [of the mind]; he should fulfill the virtue of exertion 
by being based on the non-slackening of physical and mental energy; he should fulfill the virtue of rapture 
by being based on the non-existence of distraction and rapture; he should fulfill the virtue of wisdom by 


ool 


being based on the non-existence of good and bad knowledges (variant: by not adhering to any system). 


The main interlocutors of the Buddha in the Prajfiaparamitasiitra are Sariputra and Subhiti; chapter XVI of 
the Treatise is dedicated to their story: it contains a detailed biography of Sariputra and a short note on 
Subhiti (p. 634F). But it may seem strange that the Prajfiiaparamitastitra, which belongs to the literature of 
the Greater Vehicle, should be preached, not by the bodhisattvas affiliated with the Mahayana, but by 
sravakas, adepts of the Lesser Vehicle. The reason for this is simple, as the Treatise explains (p. 636F): the 
bodhisattvas, called upon to dwell among beings whose conversion is their mission, have not entirely 
eliminated their passions and do not enjoy indisputable authority among men; if they were responsible for 
teaching the Prajiia, their word could be open to doubt. On the contrary, sravakas like Sariputra and Subhiti 
who have attained arhathood and destroyed every impurity (ksindsrava) are assured of an unequalled 


prestige and their testimony cannot be disputed: therefore it is to them that the Buddha entrusted the task of 


' Tatra khalu Bhagavan dyusmantam Sdriputram amantrayam dasa: Sarvakaram Sariputra sarvadharman 


abhisamboddhukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnapadramitayam yogah karaniyah. Evam ukta ayusman 
Sariputro Bhagavantam etad avocat: Katham Bhagavan bodhisattvena mahdsattvena sarvakaram sarvadharman 
abhisamboddhukamena prajnaparamitayam yogah karaniyah. Evam ukte Bhagavan dyusmantam Sariputram etad 
avocat: Iha Saripuitra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena prajrapdramitayam sthitvasthanayogena dadnapdramita 
parpurayitavydparityagayogena deyadayakapratigrahakanupalabdhitam updadaya, Silaparamita 
paripirayitavyapattyandpattyanadhyapattitam updddaya, ksantipadramita paripiirayitavyaksobhanatam upddaya, 
viryaparamita paripirayitvaya kayikacaitasikaviryasramsasnatam upadaya, dhyanaparamita 
paripirayitavyanasvadanatam upddaya, prajnaparamita paripiirayitavya prajnadausprajnanupalabdhitam (variant: 


sarvadharmanabhinivesam) upadaya. 
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preaching the Prajfia. Among all the sravakas, the Buddhas chose Sariputra and Subhiiti who excelled over 


all the others, the first by the extent of his wisdom, the second by his acute vision of universal emptiness. 


The religious ideal of the sravaka is the destruction of the passions, the arrival at arhathood and the 
attainment of nirvana; to this end, he practices the Noble Path in its threefold aspect: morality (sila) which 
keeps him from any wrong-doing, concentration (samadhi) which purifies his mind, wisdom (prajna) by 
means of which he understands the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) of dharmas, impermanence, 
suffering, emptiness and lack of self. The practice of the virtues occupies only a subsidiary place in the 
career of the Sravaka; his excellent qualities are, however, contaminated at the base by the essentially 
individualistic and egocentric character of his effort. The religious ideal of the bodhisattva is quite 
different: renouncing entry into nirvana for the moment, he seeks to obtain the supreme and perfect 
enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) which characterizes the Buddhas, to conquer the knowledge of 
all things in all their aspects (sarvadharmanam sarvakarajnanam), knowledge that permits him to dedicate 
himself entirely to the benefit and welfare of all creatures. In order to attain this omniscience, the 
bodhisattva must exert himself throughout his career in the six perfect virtues (pdramita) which liken him 
to the Buddha. Among the heretics and Sravakas, the practice of the natural virtues is marred by errors and 
egotism; among the bodhisattvas, on the other hand, the practice of the virtues attains perfection because it 


is disinterested and based on Prajfiaparamita. 


Chapter XVII explains what this Prajiiaparamita means and how to use it. The Prajfaparamita is not an 
entity of metaphysical order, an absolute existent to which one could become attached; rather, it is a state of 
mind, a mental turning of mind which assures a radical neutrality to the person who adopts it. Transcending 
the categories of existence and non-existence, lacking any characteristic, the Prajhaparamita can be neither 
affirmed nor denied: it is faultless excellence. The bodhisattva adheres to it by not grasping it or, to use the 
time-honored expression, “he adheres to it by not adhering to it” (tistaty asthanayogena). Confident in this 
point of view which is equally distant from affirmation and negation, he suspends judgment on everything 
and says nothing whatsoever. Practiced in this spirit, the virtues which, among the religious heretics and 
Sravakas, are of ordinary and mundane (laukika) order, become supramundane perfections 
(lokottaraparamita) in the bodhisattva. Besides, since the bodhisattva refuses to conceive of the said virtues 
and to establish distinctions amongst them, to practice one paramita is to practice them all; not to practice 


them is also to practice them. 


However, as the bodhisattva resides of choice in the world where he daily rubs shoulders with beings 
intoxicated by the three poisons of passion, hatred and ignorance, it is important to explain to people what 


distinguishes the paramitas from the profane virtues. This is the subject of chapters XVIII to XXX. 


Chapter XVIII-XX. — Generosity (dana), for which great rewards are promised, consists of giving, in a 
spirit of faith, a material object or a spiritual advice to ‘a field of merit’, i.e., to a beneficiary worthy of 
receiving it. The paramita of generosity makes no distinction between donor, recipient and gift because, 
from the point of view of the Prajfia, there is no person to give or to receive, there is nothing that is given. 


To understand that is “to give everything at all times and in every way.” 
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Chapters XXI-XXIII. - Morality (sila) makes one avoid the wrong-doings of body and speech that are 
capable of harming others. Apart from the general morality making up the rules of innate honesty essential 
to everyone, it is appropriate to distinguish the morality of commitment by means of which lay people and 
monastics of all classes solemnly undertake to follow a certain number of rules proper to their condition. 
The paramita of morality singularly surpasses this restricted framework: is it based on the non-existence of 
wrong-doing and its opposite. The sinner not existing, the sin does not exist either; in the absence of all 
sins, the prohibitions forbidding it have no meaning. The sinner does not incur our contempt; the saint has 


no right to our esteem. 


Chapters XXIV-XXV. - Although early Buddhism condemned anger, it did not attach great importance to 
patience (ksdanti). On the other hand, the bodhisattva raises it to the rank of paramita. Nothing moves him, 
neither people nor things: he keeps a cool indifference towards the people who flatter him, the benefactors 
who cover him with their gifts, the women who seek to seduce him, the enemies who persecute him. He 
endures with equal facility the external sufferings caused by cold or heat, wind or rain, and the internal 
sufferings coming from old age, sickness and death. It is the same insofar as his own passions are 
concerned: although he does not give himself up to them unreservedly, he avoids cutting them so as not to 
be hemmed in like an arhat in an egotistic complete quietude; whatever the case, his mind stays open to 
movements of great pity and great compassion. But it is by means of dharmaksanti that he attains the 
pinnacle of patience: he tirelessly investigates the Buddhadharma which teaches him not to adopt any 


definite philosophical position, which shows him universal emptiness but forbids him to conceptualize it. 


Chapter XX VI-XXVII. - Throughout the entire Buddhist Path, the adept of the Lesser Vehicle displays a 
growing exertion (virya) in order to ensure himself the conquest of the ‘good dharmas’ or, if you wish, 
spiritual benefits. But the bodhisattva is much less preoccupied with the paths of salvation; in his paramita 
of exertion, he ceaselessly travels the world of transmigration in order to bring help to beings plunged in 
the unfortunate destinies. As long as he has not assured the safety of an infinite number of unfortunate 


beings, he will never relax his bodily and mental exertion. 


Chapter XXVIII. - For the purification of the mind, the sravaka had built up a discipline of rapture 
(dhyana), a grandiose but complicated monument of religious psychology in which India excelled. The de- 
intoxication of the mind is a long-winded job: the candidate for sainthood must resolutely turn away from 
the five sense pleasures and triumph over the five faults which constitute an obstacle to concentrating the 
mind by means of an appropriate method. Then he must ascend one after the other the nine successive 
absorptions (navanupurvasamapatti) which lead to the destruction of consciousness and sensation 
(samjnavedayitanirodha), a state which constitutes nirvana on earth. In addition, a large number of 
secondary absorptions become grafted onto these main concentrations. In the paramita of dhyana, the 
bodhisattva manifests a virtuosity much superior to that of the sravaka; he enters at will and whenever he 
wishes into the concentration of his choice, but his complete disinterestedness prevents him from enjoying 
its flavor. The principal aim of his mental form of asceticism is to introduce ignorant and unfortunate 
beings to the purity of mystical states. Personally, he is disinterested because, from the point of view of the 
Prajiia, distraction and concentration of the mind are equal; the sole motive that guides him is his great pity 


and great compassion for beings. 
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Chapter XXIX-XXX. - Religious heretics, Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas all boast of possessing wisdom 
and they actually hold bits and pieces of it, but their wisdoms contradict one another and their partisans 
accuse one another of madness. If the wisdom of the Sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas has an advantage 
over that of the heretics - the advantage of being free of false views - nevertheless it has the error of 
defining the general characteristics of dharmas and thus laying itself open to debate and criticism. In his 
Prajhaparamita, the bodhisattva knows these wisdoms fully but adopts none of them; his own wisdom is the 
knowledge of the true nature of dharmas which is indestructible, unchangeable and uncreated. Seen from 
this angle, the dharmas are revealed as unborn (anutpanna), unceasing (aniruddha), like nirvana; or more 
precisely, they do not appear at all. Not seeing any dharma, the bodhisattva thinks nothing of them and says 
nothing of them. Not recognizing any evidence, not adopting any system, he makes no distinction between 
truth and falsehood; he does not debate with anyone. The Buddha’s teaching presents no obstacle, no 
difficulty, to the bodhisattva. And yet, what forms this teaching has taken over the course of time! The 
Abhidharma sets out to define the dharmas and to specify their characteristics; the teaching on emptiness 
insists on the inconsistency of the atman and dharmas; the Pitaka defends a point of view sometimes 
realistic and sometimes nihilistic. Pursued into successive retrenchments, the sravaka no longer knows what 
to believe and goes from one contradiction to another. Penetrating deeply into the threefold teaching of the 
Pitaka, the Abhidharma and emptiness, the bodhisattva, free of opinions (abhinivesa), knows that the 
Buddha’s word never contradicts itself. Cognizing the identical and multiple characteristics of all dharmas, 
he confronts them with the emptiness of their self nature, but this very emptiness he refuses to consider. In 
order to acquire this Prajiiaparamita, the bodhisattva is not bound to any practice. The noble practice 
consists of practicing all the paramitas together or separately, provided that this is done with a detached 
mind; better yet, the noble practice is the absence of any practice, for to acquire the Prajnaparamita is to 


acquire nothing. 


wok ke kok 


This brief summary far from exhausts the doctrinal and religious wealth contained in this second volume, 
but that would go beyond the framework of this introduction which merely summarizes it. It is sufficient to 
draw the reader’s attention to several particularly interesting passages: the attempts to define the 
Prajftaparamita (p. 650-656F), a well-conducted refutation of the realist doctrine (p. 724-733F) and of the 
personalist doctrine (p. 734-750F), a comparison of the different prajfias of the Sravaka, the 
pratyekabuddha, the bodhisattva and the heretics (p. 1066-1074F), a very thorough analysis of the threefold 
teaching of the Buddhadharma (p. 1074-1095F), a detailed description of the transmigratory world and, in 
particular, the Buddhist hells (p. 952-968F). 


wok ke kak 
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Although the Treatise comes under the literature of the Greater Vehicle, the reader will see all the major 
individuals of early Buddhism pass in front of him. In unedited detail, the Treatise tells the twofold assault 
against Sakyamuni by Mara and his daughters (p. 880-884F); 986-987F), the return of the Buddha to 
Kapilavastu and the efforts of YaSodhara to win him back (p. 1001-1008F), the Devavatara and the 
culmination at Samkasya (p. 634-636F), the schism of Kausambi (p. 896-898F) and the various attempts 
perpetrated by Devadatta to supplant the Buddha and to take his life (p. 868-878F). The Treatise dedicates a 
whole chapter to the story of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana (p. 621-633F); it tells the slander of which 
these two great disciples were the victims on the part of Kokalika (p. 806-813F); it gives the reasons that 
determined Sariputra to renounce the Greater Vehicle (p. 701F). It narrates several episodes marking the 
life of the disciples and contemporaries of Sakyamuni; the temptation of Aniruddha by the goddesses of 
charming body (p. 651-653F), the involuntary dance of Kasyapa (p. 654F, 1046-1047F), the ostentatious 
charity of Velama (p. 677-688F), the punishment of Devadatta and Udraka (p. 693-694F), Rahula’s lies (p. 
813-815F), the trickery of the nun Utpalavarna, the strange propaganda she carried out for the order of 
bhiksunis and her cruel death (p. 634F, 844-846F, 875F; the inquisitive and futile questions of 
Malunkyaputra (p. 913-915FO, the fabulous wealth of Mendaka and of king Mandhatar (p. 930-931F), the 
misadventures of the arhat Losaka-tisya (p. 931-932F), the laziness and frivolousness of the bhiksu Asvaka 
and Punarvasuka (p. 937F), the visit of king Bimbisara to the courtesan Amrapali (p. 990-992F), the cruelty 
of king Udayana towards the five hundred rsis (p. 993F), the punishment incurred by Udraka Ramaputra, 
immoderately attached to his absorption (p. 1050-1052F), the anxieties of the Sakya Mahanaman (p. 1082- 
1083F), the humiliating defeat of the brahmacarin Vivadabala reduced to silence by the Buddha (p. 1084- 
1090F), the entry into the religious life of the brahmacarin Mrgasiras (p. 1085-1088). By contrast, the 
present volume is strangely reticent on the lofty individuals of the Mahayana: it mentions only in passing 
the name of the bodhisattvas Sarvasattvapriyadarsana (p. 751F), Mafyjusri (p. 754, 903F), Vajrapani (p. 
882F), Vimalakirti (p. 902, 1044F), Dharmasthiti (p. 902F) and Maitreya (p. 930F); it is to the latter and to 
Maijyusri that it attributes, without firmly believing it, the compilation of the Mahayanasitras (p. 940F). 


ok ke kak 


The Treatise cites, at length or in extracts, about a hundred sitras of the Lesser Vehicle; the majority are 
borrowed from the Agama collections; when the Sanskrit version departs from the Pali version, it is always 
the former that is adopted; furthermore, the Treatise often refers to unknown Pali sitras, such as the 
Nandikasitra (p. 792-793F, 798F, 803F, 815-816F, 817-818F) and the sttra on Cosmogony (p. 835-837F). 
Several stitras are cited in the elaborated form which they have received in the post-canonical scriptures: 
this is notably the case for the Velamastitra (p. 677-688F) taken from a certain Avadanasitra, for the 
Asivisopamasitra (p. 702-707F) taken from the Ta pan nie p’an king (see note, p. 705F), and for the 
Kosambaka (p. 896-898F), probably borrowed from the versified account in the Ta tchouang yen louen 
king. 
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Although it abundantly cites the stitras of the Lesser Vehicle, the Treatise occasionally calls upon the 
Mahayanasitras of which it is the interpreter. We will note only a loan from the Saddharmapundarika (p. 
752F), two quotations from the Vimalakirtinirdesastitra (p. 902, 1044F) and a few vague references to the 
Paficavimsati (p. 1060F, 1091F, 1112F). However, the Treatise reproduces fully (p. 1060-1065F) the well- 
known Prajiaparamitastotra of Rahulabhadra, teacher or disciple of Nagarjuna. As P. Demiéville has noted, 
the original Sanskrit of this stotra is reproduced at the head of many manuscripts of the Prajfia. Otherwise, 
the author of the Treatise is by no means sectarian: he understands that many fragments of truth may be 
found outside works properly Buddhist; free of contradicting them, he does not hesitate to cite the 
Upanisads (p. 744F, 1073F) and other sutras of the heretics (p. 1073F). 


In the course of Volume I (see, for example, p. 104F, n. 1), we have noted that the Treatise uses the 
Sarvastivadin and Mulasarvastivadin Vinayas in preference over all the others. The present volume has 
frequent recourse to the second; it borrows from it the essence of the teachings on Sariputra (p. 621-633F), 
Devadatta (p. 868-878F) and Yasodhara (p. 1001-1012F). On the other hand, the author of the Treatise 


undoubtedly has never had the Pali Vinaya in his own hands. 


This volume also contains a good sixty jatakas, avadanas, fables and apologues. The author has drawn 
heavily from collections such as the Kalpanamanditika, the ASokavadana, the Vibhasa, the Tsa p’i yu king, 
the Tchong king, etc. Although most of these stories are already familiar to us from the works of 
Chavannes, the version of the Treatise claims the reader’s attention by means of important variants. Among 
the tales which, under various titles, are most interesting, we may mention the story of the painter of 
Puskaravati (p. 672-675F), the Velamavadana (p. 678-688F), the Tittiryitam brahmacariyam (p. 718-721F), 
the successive lives of Mahatyagavat (p. 755-762F), the Utpalavarnajataka (p. 844-846F), the jataka of the 
flayed Naga (p. 853-855F), the ruse of the Kasmir arhat (p. 879F) and the story of the impostor brahmcarin 
confounded by the bodhisattva (p. 980-98 1F). 


wok ke kok 


To facilitate references, the pagination of Volume I has been continued here. The division into chapters 
adopted by Kumarajiva in his Chinese translation has been retained despite their arbitrary nature. To keep 


track of the content of the chapters, the reader is advised to refer to the table of contents. 


The present volume has been greatly benefited by help and support which, as a result of circumstances, was 
cruelly missing from the previous volume. New tools of research have been used; the list may be found in 
the supplement to the abbreviations. P. Demiéville has been kind enough to review several passages that 
gave me difficulty and has given me precious references; my colleagues, Professor A. Monin and J. 
Mogenet, have corrected the proofs; the Fondation Universitaire of Belgium has generously continued its 


financial support. To all my devoted friends I give my deepest thanks. 


Louvain, 25 January, 1949. Et. Lamotte. 
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CHAPTER XVI: THE STORY OF SARIPUTRA 


Siitra: The Buddha said to Sariputra (Tatra khalu Bhagavan dyusmanatam Sariputram Gmantrayam asa). 


Sdstra: Question. — The Prajfiaparamita is the system (dharma) of the bodhisattva-mahasattvas. Why does 
the Buddha address himself here to Sariputra and not to the bodhisattvas? 


Answer. - Of all the disciples of the Buddha, Sariputra is by far the foremost in wisdom (prajria’). A stanza 
of the Buddha says: 


“Except for the Buddha Bhagavat, the knowledge (jfdna) of all beings would not equal a sixteenth part 


compared with the wisdom (prajfid) and learning (bahusruta) of Sariputra,”* 
I. SARIPUTRA AT THE FESTIVAL OF GIRYAGRAMASAJA‘ (p. 621F) 


Furthermore, by his wisdom (prajfid) and his learning (bahusruta), Sariputra possessed great qualities 
(guna). In his youth, at the age of eight, he recited the eighteen kinds of sacred books and understood the 
meaning of all the treatises. At that time, there were two naga-kings (ndgaraja) at Mo k’ie t’o (Magadha): 
the first was called Ki li (Giri) and the second A k’ie lo (Agra).° They brought the rain at the proper time 
and the country did not experience the years of famine. The people were grateful to them and regularly, in 
the [second] month of spring (caitra), they went in a crowd to the nagas to hold a great festival 


(mahasamaja): they played music (vadya) and palavered the whole day. From early times up until today, 


> Cf. Anguttara, I, p. 23 (= Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 3, p. 557b): etad aggam bhikkhave mama savakdnam 


bhikkhinam mahapannam yadidam Sariputto. 
> Cf. Divyavadana, p. 394: 

Sarvalokasya ya prajna sthapayitva Tathagatam, 

Sariputrasya prajiaya kalam narhati sodasim. 
4 In this paragraph, the Mpps regards Sariputra as a child prodigy; but according to other sources, Sariputra was 
much older when he was present at the Giryagrasamaja; moreover, he was accompanied by his friend 
Maudgalyayana (Kolita). During this festival, the two friends exchanged disenchanted thoughts on the worthlessness 
of human pleasures and decided with one mind to leave the world and embrace the religious life: cf. Mahavastu, III, 
p. 57-59; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 89-90 (tr. Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, I, p. 198-199; Fo pen hing tai king, T 
190, k. 48, p. 874a-c (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 325-327); Milasarv. Vinaya in T 1444, k. 1, p. 1024 a-b, and 
Rockhill, Life, p. 44-45. 
> Misled by the Fan fan yu, T 2130, k. 7, p. 1030b, Akanuma (p. 321a, 7b) restores Ki Ji as Krimi and A k’ie lo as 
Agala. But it clearly concerns the nagas Giri and Agra whose conversion and adventures are told in Ken pen chouo... 
yao che, T 1448, k. 4, p. 17a seq. In this translation Yi tsing renders Giri as Chan (46) “Mountain”, and Agra as 
Miao (38 and 6) “Admirable”. 
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this assembly was never missed and to this reunion was given the same name as that of the nagas [namely, 


girvagrasamaja].° 


On that day, it was customary to set up four high seats (brsi), the first for the king, the second for the crown 
prince (kumara), the third for the prime minister (mahdmdatya) and the fourth for the scholar (vadin). One 
day, Sariputra, who was eight years of age, asked the crowd for whom were the high seats set up. They 
answered that they were for the king, the crown prince, the prime minister and the scholar. Then Sariputra 
reviewed (pariksate) the people of his time [and saw] that, among the brahmins, etc., nobody surpassed him 
in intelligence (abhijia), charm (prasdda) and beauty of appearance; he therefore mounted the seat of the 
scholar and sat there cross-legged (parvankam baddhva). The people were astounded; some said: ”He is a 
young fool who does not know anything”; others said: “The measure of his wisdom surpasses that of men”. 
While admiring his bravery, everyone felt uneasy and, out of regard for his young age, abstained from 
debating with him. Then they sent their young students to engage him in conversation and question him: 
Sariputra’s answers were perfect and his arguments conclusive, The scholars cried out at this wonder 
(adbhuta): “Fools [136b] and wise men, great and small, he confounds (abhibhavati) them all.” The king 
quite happily conferred on him a command, the revenue of a village (grama)’ which was ceded to him in 
perpetuity. The king, mounted on an elephant, rang a bell (ghanta) and proclaimed [the news] everywhere; 
and in the six great cities of the sixteen great countries (janapada), there was nobody who did not 


congratulate him. 


Il. SARIPUTRA AND MAUDGALYAYANA AT SANJAYA‘ (p. 623F) 


° According to this explanation, Giryagrasamaja would mean Festival in honor of the Nagas Giri and Agra: again, a 
false etymology has given rise to a myth. In reality, Giryagrasamaja (girivagrasamdja in Mahavastu, III, p. 57; 
girivalgusamagama in Avadanasataka, II, p. 24; giraggasamajja in Vin. II, p. 107, 150; IV, p. 85, 267; Jataka, III, p. 
538; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 89) means simply a festival reunion on the summit of the mountain. Buddhaghosa was 
not deceived by it and correctly explains: Giriggasamjjo ti girimhi aggasamajjo girissa va aggadese samajjo. On the 
nature of this festival, see E. Hardy in Album Kern, p. 61-66. It was a great seasonal festival (Ta tsie houei) 
celebrated at Rajagrha and in tur (T 1444, k. 1, p. 1024a19) on each of the five great mountains surrounding the 
city (T 190, k. 48, p. 874a). The Mpps tells us that it lasted the entire day and took place ‘in the second month of 
spring”, i.e., the month of Caitra; this indication allows us to correct the reading of the Avadanasataka, II, p. 24, 
girivalgusamagama to giriphalgunasamagama: “reunion [of the month] of Phalguna on the mountain”. Like all 
reunions (samd@ja) of this kind, the festival included spectacles, songs, dancing and music (Mahavastu, III, p. 57; 
AvadanaSataka, I, p. 24-25; Digha, III, p. 183); special seats were reserved for individuals (T 1444, k. 1, p. 1024a). 

’ This is probably the natal village of Sariputra, situated a half-yojana from Rajagrha: it was called Nala or Nalanda 
(Mahavastu, III, p. 56, 1. 6; Fo pen hing tai king, T 190, k. 47, p. 273c; Ken pen chouo... tch’oukia che, T 1444, k. 1, 
p. 1022b; Fa hien, tr. Legge, p. 81); Kalapindka (Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 924c14), or also Upatissa 
(Dhammapadattha, I, p. 99). 

® The conversion of Sariputra (= Upatisya and Maudgalyayana (= Kolita) is well-known in Buddhism; in search of 
the Immortal, the two friends began first at the school of Safijaya who was not slow in making them his disciples; 
one day on the outskirts of Rajagrha, Sariputra met the bhiksu Asvajit (= Upasena) who taught him one stanza, the 


Buddhist credo: ye dharma hetuprabhavah; converted to this new faith, Sariputra went immediately to find his 
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friend Maudgalyayana and they both went to the Buddha who preached his Dharma to them and conferred 
ordination on them. — This tale has been the object of a twofold tradition: In the old tradition, Safijaya is presented in 
an unfavorable light, as an obstinate heretic; in the more recent tradition, to which the Mpps adheres, Sanjaya 
appears as a precursor of the Buddha. 

I. Old Tradition. — Pali sources: Vinaya, I, p. 39-44 (tr. Oldenberg, I, p. 144-151); Apadana, I, p. 24-25; 
Jataka, I, p. 85; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 90-95 (tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 199-202); Suttanipata Comm. I, p. 326 
seq. 

Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, III, p. 59-65. 

Chinese sources: Wen fen liu, T 1421, k. 16, p. 110b-c; Sseu fen liuT 1428, k. 33, p. 798c-799b; P’ou yao 
king, T 186, k. 8, p. 533c; Ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 12, p. 613c; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 652a; Fo pen 
hing tai king, T 190, k. 48, p. 875a seq. (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 27-331); Fo so hing tsan, T 192, k. 4, p. 33b 
(tr. E. H. Johnston The Buddha's Mission, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, p. 21-23); Fo pen hing king, T 193, k. 4, p. 
81b; Tchong pen k’i king, T 196, k. 1, p. 153b; Ta tai king, T 397, k. 19, p. 129a; Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 924c- 
925a (tr. Beal, II, p. 177-179). 

According to various sources, Safijaya, Sariputra’s and Maudgalyayana’s preceptor, is none other than 
Sanjayi Vairatiputra (Mahavastu, III, p. 59, 1. 9), Sanjaya Belatthiputta in Pali, one of the six well-known heretic 
masters. The agnostic doctrines which he professed (cf. Digha, I p. 58) connect him closely with the 
Amaravikkhepika, crafty sophists who, in debate, ‘thrash about like eels’ (Digha, I, p. 27). Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana soon surpassed their teacher and the latter entrusted some of his disciples to them (Dhammpadattha, 
IL, p. 90). Informed about the Buddha by Aévajit, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana decided to embrace the new faith and 
invited their former teacher to follow them; but Safijaya tried to hold them back (Vin. I, p. 42; Mahavastu, III, p. 63; 
Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 49, p. 877b), or at least refused to accompany them on the pretext that a teacher such 
as he could no longer learn from anyone else (Dhammapadattha, I, p. 94). Finding himself abandoned by Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana and five hundred other disciples, Safijaya became sick: ”hot blood spurted forth from his mouth” 
(unham lohitam mukhato uggacchi: Vi., 1, p. 42; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 95). The Fo pen hing tsi king (T 190, k. 48, 
p. 877b) adds that this spitting of blood cost him his life; but according to the Dhammapadattha, I, p. 95, he 
recovered and those of the disciples who had abandoned him returned. Subsequently, he engaged in debate with the 
Buddha (Divyavadana, p. 145). 

II. More Recent tradition. — It is represented by several late texts, such as the Mpps (k. II, p. 136b-c; k. 40, 
p. 350a; k. 42, p. 368b), the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1444, k. 2, p. 1026a-c; Rockhill, Life, p. 44-45) and also 
perhaps the Tch’ou fen chouo king, T 498, k. 2, p. 768a-b. Safijaya, the teacher of S. and M., has nothing in common 
with the heretic of the same name. He did not belong to the clan of the Vairati, but to a wealthy family of the 
Kaundinya (cf. T 1444, k. 2, p. 1026b); far from professing agnostic views, he prepared the paths for Buddhism by 
preaching the religious life, non-harming (ahimsa), celibacy (brahmacarya) and nirvana. Gravely ill, Safijaya is 
cared for with great devotion by S. and M.; in front of them, he maintains that he has found the Path, but he 
announces to them the birth of the Buddha at Kapilavastu, recommends that they join him and enter his order. S. and 
M. conduct a splendid funeral for Safijaya for they suspect him of having discovered the Holy Dharma but of having 
held it back for himself. It is then that they take an oath to communicate to each other the secret of the Immortal as 
soon as they have discovered it. It is long after the death of Safijaya that S. will meet Asvajit, who introduced the 
two friends to the Buddha. 

In summary, in this new tradition, Safijaya appears as the Buddha’s precursor, and we may wonder if the 


theme of precursor, foreign to early Buddhist hagiography, was not introduced at Kapisa-Gandhara and in Kasmir by 
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the invasions of the Greco-Bactrians, Saka-Pahlava and Yue-tche, with other stories — miracles or parables — which 
were current at the beginning of our era among circles devoted to oriental gnosis. For this subject, see the significant 
writing of Foucher, Art gréco-bouddhique, II, p. 561-566. 

Here is the translation of the passage of the Milasarv. Vin. relating to Safijaya. It is similar in all details to 
the story of the Mpps. 

Ken pen chouo... tch’ou kia che, T 1444, k. 2, p. 1026 a-c: At that time there was a teacher called Chan che 
yi (Safijaya). Upatisya (= Sariputra) and Kolita (= Maudgalyayana) went to him and asked: “Where is the master 
resting?” They were told: “The master is in his room.” Hearing this, they had this thought: “We have been here for a 
long time; we have not heard that he is resting.” Then Kolita [and his companion] thought again: “This man is 
resting; we should not wake him suddenly; let us wait near his bed and then we will see him.” Having said that, they 
hid behind a screen. Then Safiyaya woke from his sleep and his senses were calmed (viprasanendriya). The two 
friends, seeing him, approached and said: “Sir, do you have the Dharma-eye (dharmacaksus)? What doctrine do you 
profess? What are your benefits (visesa)? What brahmic conduct (brahmacarya) do you practice? What fruition 
(phala) have you received?” He answered: “This is what I see and this is what I say: Avoid falsehood (mrsavada); 
do no harm to beings (sattvesv avihimsda); do not be born (anutpada), do not die (amarana), do not fall (apatana) 
and do not disappear (anirodha); be reborn among the two [classes] of Brahmadevas.” The two friends asked him 
the meaning of these words. He answered: “To avoid falsehood is the religious life (pravrajyda); to do no harm is the 
root (mila) of all the dharmas; the place where there is neither birth nor death, neither falling nor disappearance, etc., 
is nirvana; to be reborn among the two [classes] of Brahmas is the brahmic conduct (brahmacarya) practiced by the 
brahmins: all seek this place.” Having heard these words, the two friends said to him: “O Venerable One, we would 
like to embrace this religious life and practice brahmic conduct.” They entered the religious life under him and at 
once the news spread everywhere that Kolita and [his friend] had entered into religion with Safjaya. 

One day, Safiyaya, who possessed great wealth (/abhd), had this thought: “I used to belong to the Kiao 
tchou (Kaundinya) family and still today, as a member of this family, I have great wealth. I should not forget these 
two virtuous companions. That would not be good on my part.” Having thought thus, Safijaya, who had five hundred 
disciples under his direction, gave them to the two friends; each of them received two hundred and fifty pupils and 
they agreed to teach them the doctrine. 

Then Safijaya became sick. Upatisya said to Kolita: “The master is sick. Would you go and look for 
medicines or do you want to care for him?” Kolita answered: “You have wisdom (prajfda); you should care for him; 
I will go to find medicines.” Kolita left to look for herbs, roots, stems, flowers, etc.; he gave them to his teacher who 
ate them. But the illness grew worse. 

One day, the master laughed softly. Upatisya said to him: “Great men cannot laugh without reason; but our 
teacher has just laughed; what is the reason?” The master replied: “It is just as you said: I need to laugh. In Kin 
tcheou (Suvarnadvipa), there was a king called Kin tchou (Suvarnapati); he died and was going to be cremated; his 
grieving widow threw herself into the fire. People are fools (miidha) and let themselves be led by desire (kama). This 
sickness of desire (ragavyadhi) causes them to suffer.” Upatisya asked him in what year, what month and what day 
this event had taken place. Safijaya specified the year, the month, the day and the hour. The two friends took note of 
this revelation. 

Again they asked their teacher: “We have left the world (pravrajita) in order to cut transmigration 
(samsara) and the master has welcomed us. We would like him to tell us if he has succeeded in cutting samsara.” 
Safaya answered: “When I left the world, it was for the same purpose as you; but I have obtained nothing. 


However, during the posada of the fifteenth, a group of devas in the sky (@kasa) spoke the following prediction: In 
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At that time, the master of the oracles had a son whose name was Kiu liu t’o (Kolita)’ and the name of the 
family was Ta mou k’ien lien (Mahamaudgalyayana). Sariputra was his friend. Sariputra was outstanding 
for his talents and his intelligence, Maudgalyayana for his fearlessness and vivacity. These two children 
were equal in talent and wisdom and also in qualities and conduct. [They were inseparable]: when they 
went out, it was together; when they returned, it was together. When they were a little older, they made an 
agreement of eternal friendship. Then, both of them experiencing disgust for the world (lokasamvega), they 
left home (pravrajita) to practice the Path (marga), became disciples of a brahmacarin and diligently 
sought entry into the Path (margadvara). For a long time this had no result. They questioned their teacher, 


Chan ché ye (Safijaya) by name, who answered: “I myself have spent long years seeking the Path and I do 


the family of the Che (Sakya), a young prince (kumdra) has been born. In the region of the Himalaya, there is a river 
called Fen lou (Bhagirathi); on the bank of this river there is the hermitage of the rsi Kia pi Jo (Kapila). Brahmins 
expert in divine signs and omens have predicted that the young prince would become a cakravartin king, but, if he 
leaves the world, he will become a Tathagata, arhat, samyaksambuddha renowned for his ten powers. You should 
enter into the religious life in his order and practice brahmacarya there. Do not rely on the nobility of your family; 
practice brahmacarya; tame your senses. With him you will find the marvelous fruition and escape samsara.” 
Following this preamble, the teacher spoke this gatha (cf. Sanskrit Udanavarga, I, 22, ed. Chakravarti, p. 4; Nettip. P. 
146; Mahavastu, III, p. 152, 153; Divya, p. 27, 100, 486; JA, Jan-Mar. 1932, p. 29): 

Sarve ksayanta nicayah patanatah samucchrayah, 

samyoga viprayogata maranantam hi jivitam 

“All that is compounded ends up in destruction; all elevations end up in falling; all unions end up in 
separation; life ends up in death.” 

Shortly afterward, the teacher died and his disciples, having wrapped him with blue (nila), yellow (pita), 
red (/ohita) and white (avadata) wrappings, carried him into the forest where they proceeded to cremate him. 

One day, a brahmin from Suvarnadvipa named Kin fa (Suvarnakesa) came to Rajagrha and met Upatisya. 
The latter asked him where he came from and he responded that he came from Suvarnadvipa. “Have you seen 
something wonderful there?” asked Upatisya. The brahmin answered: “Nothing but this: when king Suvarnadvipa 
died and was cremated, his mourning widow followed him to the pyre.” Upatisya asked in what year, what month 
and what day [that had happened], and the brahmin replied: “It was such and such a year, such and such a month and 
such and such a day.” Upatisya then examined the secret [which Sanjaya had told him]: the words of the master were 
verified. 

Then Kolita said to Upatisya: “Our teacher had discovered the Holy Dharma but he held it secret and did 

not reveal it to us. If the teacher had not realized the divine eye (divyacaksus) and the divine ear (divyasrota), he at 
least knew what was happening in foreign regions.” Kolita then said to himself: “Upatisya is intelligent (medhdavin) 
and wise (prajnavat). He will have found the Holy Dharma with our teacher, but he has not communicated it to me.” 
Having had this thought, he said: “Let us take an oath that the first [of us] who finds the Holy Dharma will 
communicate it to the other.” Having taken this oath, they left together. At that time, the Bodhisattva was twenty- 
nine years old.... 
° Kolita is also the name of the village where he was born (Mahavastu, HI, p. 56; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 88); it was 
located a half-yojana from Rajagrha. The reading Kolika is found in the Fo pen hing tai king, T 190, k. 47, p. 874a5; 
and the Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 924b17; Lin yuan “Forest garden” in the Ken pen chouo... tch’ou kia che, T 1444, k. 
1, p. 1023c18. 
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not even know whether the fruit of the path (mdargaphala) exists or not. I am not the man you need; I have 
found nothing.” One day their master fell ill. Sariputra stood at his head and Maudgalyayana at his feet; the 
teacher gasped for breath and his life reached its end. Suddenly he smiled with pity. The two friends, with 
one accord, asked him why he smiled. The teacher replied: “The customs of the world (Jokasamvyrti) are 
blind and affected by the emotions (anunaya). I see that the king of Kin ti (Suvarnabhtimi) has just died and 
his main wife has thrown herself on the funeral pyre to join him; but for these two spouses, the retribution 
for actions (karmavipaka) is different and the places where they will be reborn (janmasthana) will be 
different (visista).” Then the two disciples put down their teacher’s words in writing in order to verify their 
accuracy [later]. Some time later, when a merchant from Suvarnabhtmi came to Magadha, the two friends 


questioned him discretely; the things their teacher had said had actually occurred.'” They uttered a sigh of 


'° Tf this story is correct, it proves that the practice of suttee, the widow offering her life in the flames of the funeral 
pyre consuming the corpse of her husband, was current in Suvarnadvipa at the time of the Buddha. This is of interest 
because, in all the Vedic literature and even in the sitras, this cruel practice is rarely mentioned, and the epics of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata mention it only exceptionally (cf. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 67-69). The oldest and 
most important evidence is that of the classical writers: Aristotle, contemporary of Alexander the Great, cited by 
Strabo, XV, 1, 63; Cicero, De nat. deorum, V, 77-78; Valerius Maximus, II, 6, 14. 
The Mpps reproduces here almost word-for —word the story in the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (see below, p. 626F as 
note); but, while Kumarajiva, translator of the Mpps, locates the fact in Kin ti, “Land of Gold” (Suvarnabhiimi), Yi 
tsing, translator of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, locates it in Kin tcheou “Golden Island” (Suvarnadvipa). As it is a 
matter of the same story, we must conclude — and this is suspected — that Suvarnabhtimi is synonymous with 
Suvamadvipa. We know exactly what Yi tsing means by Suvarnadvipa: in two passages of his Ta t’ang si yu k’ieou 
fa kao seng tchouan, T 2066, k. 2, p. 11c, lines 5 and 7, lines 5 and 11, he identifies it as the land of Fo che (cf. 
Chavannes, Religieux éminents, p. 181 and 182; p. 186 and 187). But at the time of Yi tsing (635-713), the state of 
Fo che or Che li fo che (Srivijaya), as evidenced by the three inscriptions in old Malay dating from 683 to 685 and 
found at Palembang, Djambi and Bangka, “extended its domination over Palembang (Sumatra), Bangka and the 
hinterland of Djambi, conquered Malayou (Djambi) about the same time and in 775 left evidence of its domination 
over the west coast of the Malay peninsula (Ligur)” (G. Coedés, A propos d’une nouvelle théorie sur le site de 
Srivijaya, J. Mal. Br. R.A.S., XIV, 1936, pt. 3, p. 1-9; Etats hindouisés, p. 102-105). It must be left to the historians 
to explain why the Milasarv. Vin. and the Mpps insist on establishing a connection between Safyaya, the preceptor 
of S. and M., and Suvarnadvipa. We may recall that Yi tsing mentions the presence of the Milasarvastivada, in the 
7th and 8th centuries, in the kingdoms of Sriksetra and Srivijaya (cf. Coedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 94, 105, 109), and 
that the name of Safijaya was made famous in the 8th century by the founder of the Javanese dynasty in Mataram 
(Id., ibid., p. 109 seq.). 

However that may be, the Hindu writers have left only a vague idea of the location of Suvarnabhiimi (see 
R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, Dacca, 1937; V. Rangacharya, The Suvarnabhiimi and Suvarnadvipa, Aiyangar 
Comm. Vol., p. 462-482). Gavampati, one of the heroes of the first council (cf. Treatise, I, p. 98-99F), before settling 
permanently in the vimana of the Sirisa, went to the pratyantajanapada or frontier countries, i.e., Suvarnabhimi, by 
the Buddha’s order (Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 1451, k. 5, p. 228a), and to believe the Karmavibhanga, p, 62, which 
claims that, in the Land of Gold, the saint Gavampati converted the population for a hundred leagues 
(Aryagavampatind Suvarnabhimyam yojanasatam janapado ‘bhiprasdditah). Actually, according to the Burmese 


tradition: “King Thiri-Matauka had been informed that, after the death of Gaudama, a Rahan named Gambawatti 
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relief and said: “Perhaps the master hid his secret because we were not worthy.” The two friends exchanged 
the following oath: ”The first to find the Immortal (amrta) must communicate its flavor (rasa) to his 


friend.”"! 


III. CONVERSION OF SARIPUTRA AND MAUDGALYAYANA” 
(630F) 


At that time the Buddha, having converted the Kasyapa brothers and their thousand disciples, was traveling 
about in various countries and came to the city of Rajagrha where he stayed at the Venuvana. The two 


brahmacarin masters (Sariputra and Maudgalyayana), hearing that a Buddha had appeared in the world, 


(Gavampati) had brought thirty-two teeth of the Buddha and placed them in a dzedi (caitya) on Mount Ind-Danou 
north-west of Thatum (in Pali, capital of Burma, between the mouths of the Sittang and the Salouen).” (Bigandet, 
Gaudama, p. 371). Even today, Gavampati, under tha name Gavompade, is one of the favorite saints of the Mons 
and the Talaing sof Burma (cf. Duroiselle, cited in Przyluski. Concile, p. 241). — After the third council at 
Pataliputra, Sona (the Prakrit word for gold) and Uttara went to Suvarnabhiimi, rid the land of the pisacas and 
converted many people there (cf. Dipavamsa, VIII, v. 12; Mahavamsa, XII, v. 6, 44 seq.; Samantapasadika, I, p. 64. 
—In the first century of our era, Pomponius Mela (III, 70, Pliny the Elder (VI, 55, 80); the Périple of the Erythrean 
Sea (§ 56, 60, 63) and Josephus (Ant. Jud., VIII, 6, 4) were only vaguely aware of the Chrysé Chersonesos. 
“Whereas the Périple (§ 60) places at Kamara (Khabari of Ptolemy = Kavari-pattinam at the mouth of the Kaveri), at 
Podouke (Pondichery) and Sdépatma, the three great ports, close to one another, from which the big ships called 
kolandia (kola in Buddhist Sanskrit texts) set sail for Chryse, Ptolemy (VII, 1, 5) locates further north, near 
Chicacole, the port of departure (aphterion) of travelers destined for the Golden Chersonesos. It is at Tamralipti 
(Tamluk at the mouths of the Ganges) that the Chinese pilgrims, Fa hien at the beginning of the 5th century and Yi- 
tsing at the end of the 7th century embarked in the return voyages from India to China. Without a doubt, it is also at 
Tamralipti that, at the time of the compilation of the Jatakas, the merchants [Samkha and Maha Janaka] left Benares 
or Campa, in the Ganges valley, took to sea destined for Suvarnabhimi, the land of gold (Jataka, IV, p. 15; VI, p. 
34). Finally it is certain that the great ports of the western coast: Bharakaccha (Greek Barygaza, modern Broach), 
Sirparaka (Souppara, Sopara) were connected with the Golden Chersonesos” G. Coedés, Etats hindouisées,p. 35). 
This is the case notably for the musician Sagga in his search for the beautiful Sussondi, who embarked at 
Barukaccha destined for Suvannabhimi (Jataka, III, p. 188). The merchants of the Mahakarmavibhanga” went down 
to the great ocean, sailed for the Land of Gold and other countries, visited the Archipelago and made their fortunes 
(p. 51: mahadsamudram avatirya Suvarnabhimiprabhrtini desantarani gatva dvipantaradni ca _ pasyanti 
dravyoparjanam ca kurvanti); or also “They visited the Land of Gold, the island of Ceylon, and the rest of the 
Archipelago” (p. 53: Suvarnabhimim Simhaladvipam ca prabhritini ca dvipantarani pasyanti). But the voyage is 
dangerous: when the sailors have traveled “seven hundred leagues in seven days”, it is not rare that the ships take on 
water everywhere and sink in mid-ocean. 

'! This covenant between the two friends is also noted in the other sources: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 39: yo pathamam 
amatam adhigaccchati so arocetu; Mahavastu, Il, p. 59: yo mam prathamataram svakhyatam dharmavinayan ... 
tena aparasya akhyatavyam. 


Cf the parallel sources noted above, p. 623F, n.2 
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went to Rajagrha together to welcome the news. At this time, a bhikgsu named A chouo che (Agvajit),'* [one 
of the first five disciples], wearing his robes (civara) and carrying his begging bowl (patra), entered the 
city to beg for his food. Sariputra, noting his fine manner and his meditative faculties, came to him and 
asked: “Whose disciple are you? Who is your teacher?” Asvajit answered: “The crown prince (kumara) of 
the Sakya clan, disgusted by the sufferings of old age (jara), sickness (vyddhi) and death (marana), has left 
the world (pravrajita), exerted himself on the Path and has attained complete perfect enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi). He is my teacher.” Sariputra said: “Tell me what is your teacher’s doctrine?” 


He replied with this stanza: 
Tam still young, 
My instruction in it is still at its beginning 
[136c] How could I speak truthfully 
And explain the mind of the Tathagata? 
Sariputra said to him: “Tell me its essence in summary (samksiptena).” 
Then the bhiksu Asvajit spoke this stanza: 
All dharmas arise from causes; 
He has taught the cause of these dharmas. 
Dharmas cease due to causes; 


The great teacher has taught the truth of them."* 


When Sariputra heard this stanza, he attained the first fruit of the Path [the state of srotaapanna]. He went 
back to Maudgalyayana who, noticing the color of his complexion and his cheerfulness, asked him: “Have 
you found the taste of the Immortal (amrtarasa)? Share it with me.” Sariputra communicated to him the 
stanza he had just heard. Maudgalyayana said to him: “Repeat it again”, and when he had heard it again he 
also attained the first fruit of the Path. 


‘3’ This bhiksu is named Asvajit (in Pali, Assaji) in most of the Chinese and Pali sources, whereas the Mahavastu 
(IL, p. 60) calls him Upasena. He was one of the five Parficavargivabhiksu, who were the first to embrace the 
Buddhadharma (Vinaya, I, p. 13). 
‘4 Free translation of the famous stanza of Pratityasamutpada, the original Pali of which is in Vinaya, I, p. 40: 
ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum tathagato Gha 
tesan ca yo nirodho evamvadi mahasamano. 
The Sanskrit is in Mahavastu, III, p. 62: 
ye dharma hetuprabhava hetun tesam tathagato aha 
tesam ca yo nirodho evamvadi mahasramanah. 
In this form, which goes against the meter, the stanza means: The Tathagata, the truly great ascetic, has 
proclaimed the cause as well as the cessation of dharmas that arise from a cause. — For the interpretation, see Kern, 


Histoire, I, p. 299-300. 
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The two teachers, [each] accompanied by 250 disciples went together to the Buddha. Seeing these two men 
coming with their disciples, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Do you see these two men at the head of these 
brahmacarins?” The bhiksus answered that they saw them. The Buddha continued: “These two men will be 
foremost among my disciples by their wisdom (prajfid) and by the bases of miraculous powers 
(rddhipada).”'> Arriving in the crowd, the disciples approached the Buddha, bowed their head and stood to 
one side. Together they asked the Buddha: “We wish to receive, in the Buddhadharma, the leaving of the 
world (tchou kia = pravrajyd) and higher ordination (cheou kiai = upsampada).”'® The Buddha said to 
them: “Come, O bhiksu (eta, bhiksavah).”'’ At once their beards and hair fell off, they were clothed in 
monks’ robes, furnished with the robe (civara) and begging bowl (pdtra), and they received ordination.'* A 


fortnight later, when the Buddha had preached the Dharma to the brahmacarin Tch’ang tchao 


'S Here the Mpps follows the version of the Mahavastu, III, p. 63, which has the Buddha saying: Prajiapetha 
bhiksavah dsandni ete Sariputramaudgalyayana parivrajaka pamcasataparivarad Ggacchanti tathagatasyantike 
brahmacaryam caritum yo me bhavisyati sravaanam agrayugo bhadrayugo eko agro mahdprajnandm aparo agro 
maharddhikanam. Tr. - “Set out seats, O monks. Here come the anchorites Sariputra and Maudgalyayana surrounded 
by five hundred disciples who are coming to the Tathagata to practice brahmic conduct. For me they will be an 
excellent pair of disciples. The first will be the foremost of the great sages; the second will be the foremost of those 
who have great miraculous powers.” This last detail which the Mpps has taken care to note, is absent in the 
canonical version (Vinaya, I, p. 42), which simply says: ete bhikkhave dve sahayaka Ggacchanti Kolito Upatisso ca, 
etam me savakayagam bhavissati aggam bhaddayugan ti. 

'6 As did all the first disciples, S. and M. asked for lower ordination (pravrajya) and higher ordination 
(upasampada) at the same time. Later, a period of four months generally separated these two ordinations (cf. Kern, 
Manual, p. 77; Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 387-391). The request for ordination is formulated differently in the texts. In 
Pali: Labheyyaham bhante bhagavato santike pabbajjam, labheyyam upasampadan ti (cf. Pali Vin., I, p. 12, 13, 17, 
19, 43, etc.); - in Sanskrit: Labheyaham bhadanta svakhyate dharmavinaye pravrajyam upasampadam 
bhiksubhavam careyam aham bhagavato ‘ntike brahmacaryam (cf. Divya, p. 48, 281, 341; Gilgit Man., III, 2, p. 82). 
'T The Buddha ordained the two candidates by ehibhiksukaya upasampada or ordination by summoning: “Come, O 
bhiksu” (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 60). But here again the formula varies; in Pali, there is Ehi bhikkhi ‘ti, svakkhato dhammo, 
cara brahmacariyam sammda dukkhasssa anatakiriyaya ‘ti (cf. Pali Vin., I, p. 12, 13, 17, 19, 43, etc.); in Sanskrit, 
there is Ehi bhikso, cara brahmacaryam. 

'8 Ordination by “Ehi bhiksu” is usually accompanied by the putting on of miraculous robes, of which the Pali 
Vinaya says nothing, but which is described in stereotyped terms in all the Sanskrit texts: “The Buddha had no 
sooner uttered these words than the candidate found himself shaved (munda), clothed in the upper robe 
(samghatipravrta), holding the bowl and vase (patrakaravyahasta) in his hand, etc.” (cf. Divya, p. 48, 281, 341). 
Here the Mpps is in agreement with the Mahavastu, II, p. 65, and the Molasarv. Vin. (T 1444, k. 2, p. 1028a) in 
mentioning such a miracle; it also reveals its dependence on the Sanskrit sources. However, although the Pali Vin. 
says nothing about this taking of the miraculous robes, it is noted in the Dhammapadattha, I, p. 95; but recent 
research has established that the Ceylonese commentaries are also themselves largely derivative from the Sanskrit 


sources. 
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(Dirghanakha), Sariputra attained arhathood.'? Now he who finds the Path at the end of a fortnight should, 
following the Buddha, turn the wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakra),° and in the stage of aspirant 
(saiksabhumi), penetrate directly (abhimukham) all dharmas and cognize them in all their various aspects 
(nanakaram). This is why Sariputra attained arhathood at the end of a fortnight. His qualities (guna) of all 
kinds were very numerous. And so, although Sariputra was an arhat [and not a bodhisattval, it is to him that 


that the Buddha preached the profound doctrine (gambhiradharma) of the Prajiaparamita. 


Question. — If that is so, why does the Buddha preach a little to Sariputra and then a lot to Siu p’ou t’i 
(Subhiti)?*' If Sariputra is foremost in wisdom, it is to him he should have mainly preached. Why does he 
also address himself to Subhuti? 


Answer. — 1) Among the Buddha’s disciples, Sariputra is the first of the sages (aggo mahapafinanam), and 
Subhuti is the first of those who have attained the concentration of tranquility (aggo 
aranasamadhiviharinam).”* By this practice of tranquility, he ceaselessly considers (samanupasyati) beings 
in order to prevent them from experiencing any passion whatsoever [for him], and he always practices 
great compassion (karund). This compassion is like that of the bodhisattvas who take the great vow 


(mahapranidhana) to save beings. This is why the Buddha directs him to teach. 


[137a] 2) [Subhuti and Utpalavarnad at Samkasya]. — Furthermore, Subhiti excels in practicing the 
concentration of emptiness (siinyatasamadhi). Having spent the summer retreat (varsa) among the Tao li 


(Trayastrinsa) gods, the Buddha came down into Jambudvipa.”? Subhiiti, who was then in a rock cave 


'° Sariputra had become srotaapanna at the time of his meeting with Aévajit; he became arhat fifteen days after his 
ordination (ardhamdsopasampanna), at the same time as his uncle Dirghanakha entered the Holy Dharma: cf. 
AvadanaSataka, II, p. 104, Treatise, I, p. 51. 

au Sariputra, the second master after the Buddha, the great leader of the Dharma, turned the wheel of the Dharma for 
the second time; cf. Divyavadia, p. 394: sa hi dvitiyasasta dharmasenadhipatir dharmacakrapravartanah 
prajnavatam agro nirdisto Bhagavata; see also Sttralamkara, tr. Hiber, p. 190. 

*! Tn the Prajiia literature, Sariputra is the first to question the Buddha, but Subhiiti is the main interlocutor. 

2 For Subhiti, the foremost of the aranavihdarin, see above, Treatise, I, p. 4F, n. 1 

°3 After having preached the Abhidharma for three months to his mother, the Buddha “came down from the 
Trayastrimsa heaven to Jambudvipa in the city of Samkasya, into the Apajjura enclosure at the foot of the 
Udumbara” (avatirno bhagavan devebhyas trayastrimsebhyah samkasye nagare dpajjure dave udumbaramile). The 
Devavatara is often represented on the monuments: Cunningham, Barhut, p; 17; Marshall-Foucher, Mon. of Sanchi, 
Il, pl. 34c); Majumdar, G. to Sarnath, pl. 13e; Vogel, Mathura, pl. 51a; Longhurst, Nagarjunakonda, pl. I, d; 
Griffiths, Ajanta, pl. 54. 

According to one version, welcomed on his descent from the heaven by a great assembly, the Buddha was 
first greeted by Sariputra (Dhammapadattha, III, p. 226), immediately followed by the nun Utpalavarna (Suttanipata 
Comm. II, p. 570). According to the Tibetische Lebensbescreibung, tr. Schiefner, p. 272, Udayana, king of 
Kausambt, received him ceremonially. An apparitional (upapdduka) bhiksu invited the Buddha along with the 
assembly of bhiksus and devas to a splendid repast (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 19, p. 134c; Avadanasataka, II, p. 94-95; Po 
yuan king, T 200, k. 9, p. 247a-b). 

According to some sources, the nun Utpalavarna, in order to be the first to greet the Buddha, magically 


transformed herself into a cakravartin king surrounded by his thousand sons: Cf. Divyavadana, p. 401: yadapi, 
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(Sailaguha),”* said to himself: “The Buddha is descending from the Trayastrimga heaven; should I or should 
I not go to him?” Again he said to himself: “The Buddha has always said: ‘If someone contemplates the 
dharmakaya of the Buddha with the eye of wisdom (prajfdcaksus), that is the best way of seeing the 
Buddha.’” Then when the Buddha descended from the Trayastrimsa heaven, the four assemblies of 
Jambudvipa had gathered; the gods saw the people and the people saw the gods; on the platform were the 
Buddha, a noble cakravartin king and the great assembly of the gods: the gathering (samdja) was more 
embellished (alamkrta) than ever before. But Subhuti said to himself: “Even though today’s great assembly 
is quite special (visista), its power (prabhava) will not last for a long time. Perishable dharmas 
(nirodhadharma) all return to impermanence (anityata).” Thanks to this consideration of impermanence 
(anityatapariksa), he understood that all dharmas are empty (siimya) and without reality (asadbhita). 
Having made this consideration, he at once obtained the realization of the Path (margasaksatkara). At that 
moment, everyone wanted to be the first to see the Buddha and to pay their respect (satkara) and homage 
(puja) to him. 

In order to disguise her disreputable sex, the bhiksunt Houa sé (Utpalavarna) transformed herself into a 


noble cakravartin king with his seven jewels and his thousand sons. When people saw him, they left their 


maharaja, Bhagavata devesu trayastrimsesu varsa usitva matur janayitrya dharmam desayitva devaganaparivrtah 
Samkasye nagare ‘vatirno ‘ham tatkalam tatraivasan maya sa devamanusyasampada drsta Utpalavarnaya ca 
nirmita cakravartisampad4a iti. See also the Legend of Asoka (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 23, p. 169c;T 2042, k. 2, p. 105b; 
T 2043, k. 3, p. 140b), the Dulwa (Rockhill, Life, p. 81) and the comment of Fa hien (tr. Legge, p. 49). A panel of 
the Loriyan-Tangai reproducing the Devavatara shows a cakravartin king mounted on an elephant, “a disguise 
assumed by the nun Utpalavarna for the occasion” (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 539, fig. 265). — The 
commentary of the Karmavibhanga, p. 159-160, adds that the Buddha reproached her for her excessive zeal, for, said 
he, “It is not by means of homage rendered to my body that was born from my parents that I am truly honored”: 
Utpalavarnabhiksunya cakravartirupam nirmaya Bhagavan devalokavatirinah prathamam vanditah, sa tusta maya 
Bhagavan prathamam vanditah, tasyaSs ca tam jndtva srotadpattiphalam praptam. etad darsayati. na 
matapitrsambhavena Sarirena varnitena vandito bhavami. yena phalam praptam tenaham vanditah. 
etadartham eva ca tatra gathokta: 

manusyapratilabhena svarganam gamanena ca 

prthivyam ekaradjyam ca srotapattiphalam param. 
anenapi karnena dharma eva Bhagavatah sariram. 
Yet other texts — and the Mpps is among them -— establish a parallel between Utpalavarna and Subhuti. This bhiksu, 
instead of going to greet the Buddha on his descent from the heaven, remained quietly in his retreat at Rajagrha 
where he was meditating on impermanence and the futility of things. He was thus paying homage to the 
dharmakaya. As this meditation greatly overshadowed the salutations addressed by Utpalavarna to the Buddha’s 
birth-body (janmakaya), it was said that Subhiti and not Utpalavarna had been the first to greet him. Cf. Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 28, p. 707c15-708a20; Yi tsou king, T 198, k. 2, p. 185c; T tch’eng tsao siang kong té king, T 694, k. 
1, p. 792c-793a; Fen pie kong t6 louen, T 1507, k. 3, p. 37c-38a; Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 893b (tr. Beal, I, p. 205; 
Watters, I, p. 334). 
4 This rock cave, adorned with jewels, is on the Grdhraktitaparvata, near Rajagrha: cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 6, 
p. 575b1-2; k. 29, p. 707¢12. 
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seats and moved away [to give him place]. When this fictive king came near the Buddha, he resumed his 
former shape and became the bhiksuni again. She was the first to greet the Buddha. However, the Buddha 
said to the bhiksunt: “It is not you who has greeted me first; it is Subhtti. How is that? By contemplating 
the emptiness of all dharmas, Subhuti has seen the dharmakaya of the Buddha; he has paid the true homage 


(puja), the excellent homage. To come to salute my birth-body (janmakaya) is not to pay homage to me.””° 


This is why we said that Subhuti, who ceaselessly practices the concentration on emptiness, is associated 
(samprayukta) with the Prajiaparamita, empty by nature. For this reason, the Buddha entrusted Subhuti to 


preach the Prajhaparamita. 


3) Finally, the Buddha entrusted him to preach it because beings have faith in the arhats who have 
destroyed the impurities (ksindsrava): [thanks to them], they obtain pure faith (prasdda). The bodhisattvas 
have not destroyed the impurities and if they were taken as evidence (saksin), people would not believe 


them. This is why the Buddha conversed about the Prajfiaparamita with Sariputra and Subhiti. 


IV. ORIGIN OF SARIPUTRA’S NAME (6365)”° 


Question. — Where does the name Sariputra come from? Is it a name given [to Sariputra] by his father and 


mother, or is it a name coming from some meritorious action that he had accomplished? 


Answer. — It is a name given to him by his father and mother. In Jambudvipa, in the very fortunate [region], 
there is the kingdom of Mo k’ie t’o (Magadha); there is a great city there called Rajagrha; there was a king 
there named P’in p’o so Jo (Bimbisara) and a brahmin, master of teaching (upadesa) [137b] named Mo t’o 
lo (Mathara). Because this man was very skillful in debate, the king had given him as a privilege a large 
village situated not far from the capital. This Mathara married and his wife bore a daughter; because the 
eyes of this young girl resembled those of the Ché li (Sari, the heron) bird, she was called Sari; later the 
mother bore a son whose knee-bones were very big, and for that reason he was called Kiu hi lo (Kausthila). 
After this brahmin married, he was busy raising his son and daughter; he forgot all the holy books he had 


studied and he did not put his mind to acquiring new knowledge. 


At that time, there was in southern India, a brahmin, a great master of teaching, named 77 ché (Tisya); he 
had penetrated deeply into the eighteen kinds of great holy books. This man came to the city of Rajagrha; 


on his head he was carrying a torch’ and his belly was covered with copper sheets; when he was asked the 


°> This is also what the Buddha said to Vakkali (Samyutta, III, p. 120): “What is the use of seeing this body of 
rottenness (piitikaya)? He who sees the Dharma sees me...” 

°6 This paragraph has been translated by Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 290-294, the translation of which is reproduced 
here. - Sariputra, also called Upatisya, was the son of Tisya and Sari. The latter’s father was Mathara, a brahmin 
from Nalanda, and her brother was Mahakausthila, surnamed Dirghanakha. Cf. Milasarv. Vin. (N. Dutt, Gilgit Ms. 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, IHQ, SIV, 1938, p. 422-423; Ken pen chou... tch’ou kia che, T 1444, k. 1, p. 1022b seq.; 
Rockhill, Life, p. 44): Avadanasataka, II, p. 186; Po yuan king, T 200, k. 10, p. 255a; Treatise, I, p. 47-51F. 

°7 On the theme of the brahmin who carries a torch in full daylight, see Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 392-393. 
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reason for the second peculiarity, he answered: “The holy books which I have studies are extremely 
numerous; thus I fear lest my belly will burst and that is why I have covered it with metal.” When he was 
asked why he carried a torch in the daytime on his head, he answered that it was because of the great 
darkness. “But”, the crowd answered him,”the sun has appeared and illumines us; why are you talking 
about darkness?” He replied: “There are two kinds of darkness: one is produced when the light of the sun 
does not illumine us; the other is the evil that comes from the shadows of stupidity (moha). Now, although 
there is the brightness of the sun, the shadows of stupidity are still profound.” The crowd continued: “Have 
you then not seen the brahmin Mathara? If you see him, your belly will be constricted and your torch will 
be obscured.” When this brahmin heard these words, he went to the drum (dundubhi) that calls to debate 


and sounded it. 


When the king heard this sound, he asked who had caused it. His ministers said to him: “It is a brahmin 
from the south of India named Tisya; he is a great master of teaching; he wishes to ask for a subject of 
debate and that is why he has sounded the drum.” The king was delighted; he gathered the people together 


at once and said to them: “Let whoever is capable of confounding him debate with him” 


When Mathara was informed of this, he mistrusted his power, for he said: “I have forgotten everything and 
I have not busied myself with acquiring new knowledge. I do not know if I am capable of undertaking a 
debate with this man.” However, he forced himself to go to meet him; on the road there were two bulls that 
were fighting using their horns; he had this reflection: “This bull here is me; that bull over there is this 
other man. I shall have a portent of who will be the winner.” It was the first bull that was the winner and 
Mathara felt very sad, for he said to himself: “According to this portent, it is I who will lose.” When he was 
about to join he crowd, he saw a woman directly in front of him who was carrying a pitcher of water; she 
stumbled on the ground and broke her pitcher; he thought once again: “That too is not a good omen”, and 
he was very displeased. When he was in the crowd, he saw the master of teaching whose face and aspect 
had all the marks of triumph. He recognized then that he was defeated, but as he could not do otherwise, he 


agreed to debate with him. As soon as the discussion had begun, he fell into contradictions (ranasthdana). 


The king, who was very happy, thought: “An intelligent man endowed with great wisdom has come from 
afar to my kingdom.” He wanted to give him a privilege; but his ministers reprimanded him, saying: “Tf, 
because an intelligent man has come, you at once give him as privilege a large village whereas you do not 
reward your ministers who have served you well and if you reserve all your favors for those who debate, 
we are afraid that that is not appropriate behavior to ensure the peace of the kingdom and the welfare of 
your family. Now Mathara has been defeated in the debate; you must remove his privilege and give it to the 
person who has triumphed over him. If another man comes and in turn is victorious, the same privilege 
should again be given to him.” The king followed this advice and took away Mathara’s privilege to give it 


to the man who had come lately. 


Then Mathura said to Tisya: “You are an intelligent man; I give you my daughter in marriage; my son will 
be your assistant. As for me, I wish to retire afar in a foreign land to pursue my own projects.” Tisya then 


took this girl as his wife. 
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Having become pregnant, this woman saw in a dream a man who, wearing a breastplate and a helmet and 
carrying a thunderbolt (vajra) in his hand, crushed the ordinary mountains and stood upright at the side of a 
very high mountain. When she awoke, she told her husband the dream she had had. Tisya said to her: “It is 
a sign that you will give birth to a son who will crush all the masters in the art of debate; there will be only 
one man whom he will not be able to overcome and he will become his disciple.” During her pregnancy, 
because of the son she was carrying, Sari herself became very intelligent and very skillful in debate.’* Each 
time that her younger brother Kausthila debated with her, he was defeated; he said to himself: “The son 
whom my sister is bearing is certainly of high intelligence; if he shows himself in this way even before he 
is born, what will he be like when he is born?” Then Kausthila left his family, gave himself up to study and 
went to the south of India; he did not cut his fingernails until he had read the eighteen kinds of holy books 
and had completely mastered them; this is why the people of that time surnamed him the Brahmin with 
Long Nails (Dirghanakha).” 


Seven days after he was born, the baby boy was wrapped in white cotton to be shown to his father who 
thought: “I am called Tisya; [this child] will drive out my name; therefore I will call him Yeou po t’i ché 


(Upatisya), he who casts out Tisya.” 


Such was the name given to this child by his parents. But other people, considering that it was Sari who had 


given him birth, with one accord agreed to call him Ché /i fou (Sariputra), the son of Sari. 


Later, thanks to the previous vows he had made in many successive lifetimes, Sariputra became foremost of 
Sakyamuni’s disciples in his wisdom; his name was Sariputra; this name thus came to him from the causes 


and conditions that consist of his previous vows. That is why he is called Sariputra. 
Question. - Why not say Upatisya and why limit oneself to saying Sariputra? 


Answer. — People then highly honored his mother (Sari) who was the most intelligent of all women, and 


that is why they called this man Sariputra. 


wok ke kok 


Sutra: The bodhisattva who wants to cognize all dharmas in all aspects must exert himself in practicing the 
Prajfiaparamita (Sarvakaram Sariputra sarvadharman  abhisamboddhukamena _ bodhisattvattvena 


mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam yogah karaniyah). 


Sdastra: See what has been said above on the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the chapter dedicated to the praise 
of the bodhisattva (Chap. VIII). 


°8 On the theme of the woman intelligent because she is pregnant with a sage, see Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 241-244; 
Treatise, I, p. 47-48F. 
>» The story of Kaushthila, alias Dirghanakha, has been told above: Treatise, I, p. 47-51F. 
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Question. — What is it that is called ‘all aspects’ (sarvakara) and what is it that is called ‘all dharmas’ 


(sarvadharma)? 


V. SARVAKARA (p. 640F) 


Answer. — The doors of wisdom (prajfamukha) are called aspects (akdra).*” [138a] There are people who 
contemplate dharmas under a single prajnamukha; others contemplate it under two, three, ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, ten thousand prajnamukhas, even under a number of prajiamukhas as incalculable 
(asamkhyeya) as the number of sands of the Ganges (ganganadivaluka). Here, it is by entering by all the 
prajnamukhas in all the aspects that we contemplate all the dharmas. This is what is called contemplating 


under all the aspects (sarvakmaram). 


1) Among ordinary people (prthagjana), there are three kinds of contemplations (anupasyana). To try to 
escape from desire (kama) and form (ripa), they contemplate the coarseness (pdrusya), deceitfulness 


(vaficana) and corruption (kasaya) of the desire realm (kamadhatu) and the form realm (rijpadhatu). 

2) Among the Buddha’s disciples, there are eight kinds of contemplations (anupasyana):*' [for them, 
everything is] impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), empty (sinya), egoless (andtmaka), like a 
sickness (roga), an ulcer (ganda), like an arrow (salya) stuck in one’s body, like an agony (agha). 


3) These eight kinds of contemplations, applied to the four noble truths (aryasatya), make sixteen aspects 


(akara) grouped into fours.” These are: 


The four aspects of contemplation on suffering (duhkha): i) anitya, impermanent; ii) duhkha, suffering; iii) 
Sunya, empty; iv) anatmaka, egoless. 

The four aspects of the contemplation on the origin of suffering (duhkhasamudaya): i) samudaya, origin; ii) 
hetu, cause; iii) pratyaya, condition; iv) prabhava, process. 

The four aspects of the contemplation on the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirodha) : i) nirodha, cessation; 
ii) Santa, tranquility; iii) pranita, excellence; iv) nihsarana, deliverance. 

The four aspects of the contemplation on the Path (marga): i) marga, Path; ii) nyaya, rational; iii) pratipad, 


attainment; iv) nairydanika, definitive release. 


>? Actually, the aspects (@kara) by nature constitute the mental factor called prajfid or discernment; cf. Koga, VII, p. 
39. 

3! As the scriptures repeat ad nauseam: Bhikkhu ... te dhamme aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato 
abadhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassati. See, e.g., Majjhima, I, p. 435, 436, 500; Anguttara, II, p. 
128; IV, p. 422. 

>? For the sixteen aspects of the four truths, cf. Kosa, VI, p. 163; VU, p. 30-34; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1190-1205; 
Obermiller, Doctrine of P. P., p. 18. 
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4. In the inbreath and the outbreath (andpdana) there are also sixteen aspects:** i) attention to the inbreath 
(asvasamiti prajanati); ii) attention to the outbreath (prasvasamiti prajanati); iii) attention to the long 
breath and the short breath (dirgham hrasvam asvasami prasvasamiti prajanati); iv) [knowledge] that one 
is breathing in the entire body (sarvakayapratisamvedy asvasami prasvasamiti prajanati); v) [knowledge 
that one is breathing] while having eliminated the bodily factors (prasrabhya kayasamskaran asvasami 
prasvasamiti prajanati); vi) [knowledge that one is breathing] while experiencing joy (pritipratisamvedy 
asvasdmi prasvasamiti prajandati); vii) [knowing that one is breathing] while experiencing bliss 
(sukhapratisamvedy Gsvasami prasvasamitiprajanati); viii) [knowledge that one is breathing while feeling 
the mental factors (cittasamskarapratisamvedy asvasami prasvasamiti prajanati); ix) [knowledge that one 
is breathing] while gladdening the mind (read sin tso hi: abhipramodayan cittam asvasami praSvasamiti 
prajandati); x) [knowledge that one is breathing while concentrating the mind (samddadhah cittam Gsvasami 
prasvasamiti prajanati); xi) [knowledge that one is breathing] while liberating the mind (vimocayan cittam 
asvasami prasvasamiti prajanati); xii) [knowledge that one is breathing] while contemplating 
impermanence (anityanudarsy Gsvasmami prasvasamiti prajanati); xiii) knowledge that one is breathing] 
while contemplating disappearance (vyavdnusarsy asvasami prasvasamiti prajanati); xiv) [[knowledge that 
one is breathing] while contemplating renunciation of desire (vairdgyanudarsy Gsvasami prasvasamiti 
prajandati); xv) [knowledge that one is breathing] while contemplating cessation (nirodhanudarsy asvasami 
prasvasamiti prajanati); xvi) [knowledge that one is breathing]while contemplating renunciation 


(pratinihsarganudarsy Gsvasami prasvasamiti prajandati). 


5. Furthermore, there are six recollections (anusmrti).** The recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti): 
“The Buddha is arhat, samyaksambuddha ...”: ten epithets of this kind [in all]. For the five other 


recollections, see below. 


6. Mundane knowledge (/aukikajnana), supramundane knowledge (/okottarajnana), the knowledge of the 
arhats, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas, Buddhas and the other knowledges of this type cognize dharmas ‘in 


all their aspects’ (sarvakaram).*° 


VI. SARVADHARMA (p. 642F) 


1. The expression sarvadharma means all the dharmas that are the object (alambana) of the 


consciousnesses (vijfidna): 


3 The sixteen aspects of @ndpdnasmrti are enumerated in many texts, e.g., Majjhima, I, p. 425; Samyutta, V, p.311- 
312; PaficavimSati, p. 204-205; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 83, k. 29, p. 206a-b; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1173-1188: they fully 
commented on in Visuddhimagga, I, p. 266-293. For a modern adaptation, see G. C. Lounsbery, La méditation 
bouddhique, Paris, 1935, p. 161-169. 

34 The six recollections have as object, respectively, the Buddha, the Dharma, the Samgha, sila, tyaga, and the 
devatas (cf. Digha, III, p. 240, 280; Anguttara, III, p. 284, 312 seq., 452; V, p. 329 seq.); Visuddhimagga, I, p. 197- 
228, dedicates a chapter to them. 

> Cf. Koga, VI, p. 142. 
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The visual consciousness (caksurvijndna) concerns color (ripa); the auditory consciousness 
(srotravijndna) concerns sound (Sabda); the olfactory consciousness (ghranavijndana), odor (gandha); the 
(sprastavya); the mental consciousness (manovijndana), dharmas. [This last one] concerns equally the eye 
(caksus), color (rijpa) and the visual consciousness (caksurvijndana), the ear (Srotra) and sound (sabda), the 
nose (ghrana) and smell (gandha), the tongue (jihva) and taste (rasa), the body (Aaya) and touch 
(sprastavya), and so on up to: it concerns the Manas, dharmas and mental consciousness (manovijfidna).*° 


This is what is meant by ‘all dharmas’: these are the dharmas that are the object of the consciousnesses. 


2. Furthermore, ‘all dharmas’ means the dharmas that are the object of the knowledges (jfdna); the 
knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana) knows suffering; the knowledge of the origin (samudayajnana) 
knows the origin (samudaya); the knowledge of cessation (nirodhajndna) knows cessation (nirodha); the 
knowledge of the Path (mdargajfidna) knows the Path (marga);*’ the mundane knowledge (/aukikajnana) 
knows suffering, the origin [of suffering], the cessation [of suffering] the Path, and also space (akasa) and 


the apratisamkhyanirodha. These are the dharmas that are the object of the knowledges.** 


3. Furthermore, the groups”’ of two dharmas include (samgrhnanti) ‘all dharmas’. These are the dharmas 
having form (riupadharma) and the dharmas without form (aripidharma); the visible (sanidarsana) 
dharmas and the invisible (anidarsana) dharmas; the resistant (sapratigha) dharmas and the non-resistant 
dharmas (apratigha); the impure (sasrava) dharmas and the pure (andsrava) dharmas; the conditioned 
(samskrta) dharmas and the unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas; the dharmas associated with the mind 
(cittasamprayukta) and the dharmas not associated with the mind (cittaviprayukta); the dharmas associated 


with action (karmasamprayukta) and dissociated from action [138b] (karmaviprayukta); near dharmas 


36 Classical theory of consciousness frequently explained in the scriptures, e.g., Majjhima. III, p. 221. There are six 
consciousnesses. The first five, viz., the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactile, each depends on a 
particular organ simultaneous with it (eye, ear, nose, tongue and body) and each bears upon a special object (color, 
sound, smell, taste and tangible). The sixth consciousness, the mental consciousness (manovijndna), depends upon 
the Manas, i.e., on whichever of the six consciousnesses that has just occurred and which immediately precedes it in 
time (cf. Koa, I, p. 31): sannam anantaratitam vijianam yad dhi tan manah)); it has as object all dharmas, viz., the 
six consciousnesses, the six organs and the six objects, perceptible objects, color, etc., as well as non-perceptible 
objects (dharmas properly called the 46 caittas, the 14 cittaviprayuktas, the 3 asamskrtas and the avijnapti): cf. 
Stcherbatsky, Central Conception, p. 97. Thus, whereas the first five consciousnesses are strictly limited to their 
own object, the mental consciousness also bears upon the objects of the other five consciousnesses. This is expressed 
in an oft repeated canonical formula (Majjhima, I, p. 205; Samyutta, V, p. 217-218): “The five organs, each their 
own object and their own field, do not perceive the object-field of the others, whereas the Manas perceives the 
object-field of all of them.” (pafic’ indriyani nandvisayani nanagocaradni na anfiamafinnassa gocaravisayam 
paccanubhonti ... mano ca nesam gocaravisayam paccanubhoti). See W. Geiger, Pali Dhamma, Minchen, 1926, p. 
80). 

37 On these four knowledges, see Kosa, VII, p. 5. 

8 Obviously the mundane knowledge (/aukikajfana) acquired consecutively (prsthalabdha) to the supramundane 
knowledge (/okottarajnana); cf. Kosa, VI, p. 142. 


»° The Treatise, I, p. 53-54F, has already enumerated these various groups of dharmas. 
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(antike dharmah) and distant dharmas (dure dharmah)|. These various groups of two dharmas include all 
dharmas [Note: close dharmas are present dharmas (pratyutpanna) and the Asamskrta; distant dharmas are 


future (andagata) and past (atita) dharmas)]. 


4. Furthermore, the groups of three dharmas include ‘all dharmas’. These are good (Ausala), bad (akusala) 
and indeterminate (avyakrta) dharmas; the dharmas of the Saiksa, the aSaiksa and the naivasaiksanasaiksa; 
the dharmas to be abandoned by seeing the truths (satyadarsanaheya), to be abandoned by meditation 
(bhavanaheya) and not to be abandoned (aheya). There are again three sorts of dharmas: the five 
aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) and the eighteen elements (dhdatu). 


These various groups of three dharmas include all dharmas. 


5. Furthermore, there are groups of four dharmas: past (atita), future (andgata), present (pratyutpanna) and 
neither past nor future nor present dharmas; dharmas belonging to the desire realm (kamadhdatvavacara), to 
the form realm (riipadhdatvavacara), to the formless realm (Griupyadhdatvavacara), belonging to no realm 
(anavacara); dharmas resulting from a good cause, a bad cause, an indeterminate cause, a cause neither 
good nor bad nor indeterminate; dharmas that are object condition (alambanapratyaya), that are not object 
condition, that are both object condition and not object condition, that are both neither object condition and 


not object condition. These groups of four dharmas include all dharmas. 


6. There are groups of five dharmas: substance (riipa), mind (citta), dharmas associated with the mind 
(cittasamprayukta), dharmas dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayukta) and unconditioned (asamskrta) 


dharmas. These various groups of five dharmas include all dharmas. 


7. There are groups of seven dharmas: dharmas to be abandoned by seeing suffering (duhkhadarsanaheya); 
dharmas to be abandoned, respectively, by seeing the origin (samudaya), the cessation (nirodha) and the 
Path (marga); dharmas to be abandoned by meditation (bhavandheya) and dharmas not to be abandoned 
(aheya). These various groups of six dharmas and the innumerable other [groups] of dharmas include all 


dharmas. 
That is what is meant by sarvadharma 


Question. — The dharmas are very profound (gambhira), subtle (sitksma) and inconceivable (acintya). If all 
beings together do not succeed in cognizing them, how then could a single person claim to cognize them 
all? It is as though one wanted to measure the earth (prthivi), count the drops of water (bindu) in the ocean 
(samudra), weigh Mount Sumeru, know the limits of space (akasdanta) and other similar things, likewise 


unknowable. How can all dharmas be known in all their aspects? 


Answer. — The darkness of ignorance (mohatamas) is very painful (duhkha), and the brilliance of wisdom 
(prajnaprakasa) is very blissful (sukha). Now all beings try to avoid suffering and seek only happiness. 
This is why the bodhisattvas wish above all to have great wisdom (mahaprajna) and wish to know all 
dharmas from every point of view. The bodhisattvas who have produced the great mind (mahdcittotpadika) 
seek great wisdom in the interest of all beings. This is why they wish to know all dharmas in all their 
aspects. If a physician (vaidya) takes care of one or two sick people, it is enough for him to use one or two 


remedies (bhaisajya); but if he wishes to cure all beings who are sick, he has to use all the types of 
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remedies. In the same way, the bodhisattva who wishes to save all beings wishes to know all dharmas in all 
their aspects and, since the dharmas are profound (gambhira), subtle (suksma) and innumerable 
(apramana), the wisdom of the bodhisattva, it too, will be profound, subtle and immense. Above, (Traite, I, 
p. 153F), in replying to attacks directed against the Omniscient One (sarvajnda), we have already treated the 


subject fully: [there we commented] that if the letter is big, the envelope also will be big. 


[138c] Furthermore, if all dharmas are examined unsystematically (nyvdya), nothing will be found; but if 
the search is methodical, the results will be faultless. In the same way, if in order to produce fire by friction, 
arani is used, fire is the result; but if one tries to make fire with damp wood, the fire will not catch. 
Similarly also, the great earth (mahdaprthivi) has limits (anta); but, if one is not omniscient (sarvajna) and 
one does not have great miraculous power (rddhibala), one will not know them. On the other hand, if the 
power of the superknowledges (abhijnabala) is great, one knows that the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu 
is the limit of the earth, that this great earth rests on [the circle] of diamond (vajramandala) and that at the 
four sides of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu there is space (akdsa).”° This is knowing the limits of the 
earth. And it is the same when one wishes to weigh Mount Sumeru. As for wishing to measure space, that 
is out of the question [for the question does not come up] “Space not being a dharma, there can be no 


question of measuring it.” 


VII. WHY DOES SARIPUTRA QUESTION? (p. 646F) 


Siitra: Sariputra said to the Buddha: Bhagavat, how must the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to know 
all the dharmas in all the aspects exert himself in practicing the Prajfiaparamita? (Evam ukte Gyusman 
Sariputra bhagavantam etad avocat: Katham bhagavan bodhisattvena mahdsattvena sarvakaram 


sarvadharman abhisamboddhukamena prajnaparamitayam yogah karaniyah). 


Sdastra: Question. — The Buddha, who wanted to preach the Prajfiaparamita, manifested all kinds of 
miracles (pratihdrya). Having manifested them, he ought to speak. Why was he questioned by Sariputra 


first and then speaks? 


Answer. — 1) Because the answer comes after the question; it must be so in the Buddhist texts [as 


everywhere else]. 


2) Furthermore, Sariputra knows that the Prajfiaparamita is profound (gambhira) and subtle (sitksma), and 
that this doctrine without characteristics (alaksanadharma) is difficult to understand (durvigahya) and 
difficult to know (durjrieya). By the power of his knowledge (jnanabala), he meditates on it (bhavayati) in 
various ways; he wonders if contemplating impermanence (anityafa) of dharmas is indeed Prajfaparamita; 


but he is unable to decide by himself. This is why he asks. 


3) Finally, Sariputra is not omniscient (sarvavjrd); in wisdom he is but a little child compared to the 
Buddha. 


© See Koga, III, p. 138 seq. 
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[Avadana of the pigeon]."' - Thus it is told in the A p’o t’an na king (Avadanasitra): The Buddha was in 
the Jetavana; towards evening (sdyahnasamayam), he started out with Sariputra walking behind him. At 
that moment a hawk (syena) was chasing a pigeon (kapota); the pigeon fell in front of the Buddha; when 
the Buddha, continuing his walk, came abreast of it and his shadow covered the pigeon, the bird became 
calm (Santa), its fears disappeared and it stopped crying. Later, when Sariputra’s shadow covered the 
pigeon, it began to cry and tremble again. Sariputra asked the Buddha: “The Buddha and myself are both 
free of the three poisons (trivisa). Why does the pigeon stop its fear and crying when the Buddha’s shadow 
covers it and begin to tremble and cry when my shadow covers it?” The Buddha said: “In you the 
impregnations (vadsana) of the threefold poison (trivisa) are not yet destroyed (ksina); that is why, when 
your shadow covers it, the pigeon’s fears do not disappear. Examine the avadanas of the pigeon in its 
previous existences (piirvanivasa); for how many lifetimes has it been a pigeon?” Then Sariputra entered 
into the concentration of knowledge [which has as_ its object] previous existences 
(purvanivasajnanasamadhi) and saw that the pigeon had always been a pigeon for one, two, three lifetimes 
and so on, for 80,000 great kalpas; but beyond that, he stopped and could see no further. Having come out 
(vyutthdya) of the concentration, Sariputra said to the Buddha: “This pigeon has always been a pigeon for 
80,000 great kalpas, but beyond that, I do not know.” The Buddha continued: “If you cannot know to the 
very end of past existences (atitajanman), try then to see after how many future existences 
(andgatajanman) the pigeon will escape [from its animal destiny].” Sariputra then entered into the 
concentration of the knowledge [that has as its object] aspirations (pranidhanajnanasamadhi) and he saw 
that this pigeon would not escape its destiny as a pigeon for one, two, three existences, and so on for 80,000 
great kalpas; but beyond that, he stopped and could see no further. Having come out of the concentration, 
he said to the Buddha: “I see that this pigeon will not escape from its destiny as a pigeon for one, two, three 
existences, and so on for 80,000 great kalpas; but beyond that I know no further. I do not know the limits 
(maryada) of the past and the future, I do not know when this pigeon will escape [from its animal destiny].” 
The Buddha said to Sariputra: “The [existences] of this pigeon surpass the limits knowable by sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. This [pigeon will constantly have pigeon existences for great kalpas as numerous as the 
grains of sand of the Ganges (gangdanadivalukopama). When its sin (apatti) has been expiated, it will come 
out and will transmigrate (samsdarisyati) in the five destinies (panicagati); then it will be a human (manusya) 
and, at the end of five hundred [human] existences, it will acquire keen faculties (tiksnendriya). At that 
time there will be a Buddha who, having saved innumerable (apramdana) and incalculable (asamkhyeya) 
beings, will enter into nirvana without residue (nirupadhisesanirvana), but his spiritual legacy will remain 
in the world and our man will become a lay adherent observing the five precepts 
(pancasiksaparigrahakopasaka); hearing a bhiksu praise the qualities of the Buddha, he will first produce 
the mind of bodhicitta (prathamacittotpada), then make the aspiration (pranidhana) to become a Buddha; 
then for three incalculable periods (asamkhyayakalpa), he will practice the six virtues (satparamita); 
finally, when he has attained the tenth bhimi, he will become Buddha and, after having saved innumerable 


beings (apramanasattva), he will enter into nirvana without residue (nirupadhisesanirvana).” Then 


“" The avadana of the pigeon is reproduced in the King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 48, p. 254b-c; Koga, VII, p. 72 makes 


a brief allusion to it. 
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Sariputra made his confession (desandkarana) before the Buddha and said: “If I do not succeed in 
understanding the avadanas of a bird, how could I understand all the dharmas? Now I know how far the 
knowledge of the Buddha extends. In order to possess such knowledge, I would be willing to fall into the 


Avici hell and suffer torments for innumerable kalpas, and I would not consider that to be difficult.” 


It is because he does not understand the dharmas of this kind that Sariputra asks questions. 
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CHAPTER XVII: THE VIRTUE OF GENEROSITY (p. 650F) 


Siitra: The Buddha said to Sariputra: The bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in the Prajfiaparamita by the 
method of non-abiding (asthanayogena) should fulfill the virtue of generosity by the method of refraining 
(aparityagayogena), by refraining from distinguishing the donor, the recipient and the gift given (Evam 
ukte Bhagavan dyusmantam Sdariputram etad avocat: Iha Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajnaparamitayam sthitvasthanayogena danapamita —_paripiirayitavya —_aparityadgayogena 


dayakapratigrahakadeyanupalabdhitam upadaya). 


I, DEFINITIONS OF PRAJNAPARAMITA® 


Sdastra: Question. — What is Prajitaparamita? 


Answer. — 1. Some say: The root (miila) of pure wisdom (anasravaprajna) is the distinctive characteristic 
of Prajfiaparamita. Why? Because the foremost of all the wisdoms (prajfid) is called Prajfiaparamita. The 
root of pure wisdom is the [139b] foremost wisdom. This is why the root of pure wisdom is called 


Prajiaparamita. 


Question. — How can the bodhisattva who has not cut the bonds (bandhana) practice a pure wisdom 


(anasravaprajna)? 


Answer. — a. Although the bodhisattva has not cut the bonds, he practices a semblance of pure 
Prajfiaparamita; this is why it is said that he practices pure Prajfaparamita. It is like the sravaka who 
practices [the four nirvedhabhaghiyas] called heat (usman), summit (murdhan), patience (ksanti) and 
supreme mundane dharma (/aukikagradharma): at the beginning, he practices a semblance of the pure 
dharmas (andsravadharma) and later it is easy for him to produce the acquiescence that gives rise to the 


knowledge relating to suffering (duhkhe darmajnanaksanti).° 


b. Furthermore, some say that there are two kinds of bodhisattvas: the one who has cut the fetters 
(samyojana) and is pure (visuddha), and the one who has not cut the fetters and is impure. Only the 


bodhisattva who has cut the fetters and is pure can practice the pure Prajfiaparamita. 


Question. — But if the bodhisattva has cut the bonds and is pure, why does he still practice the 


Prajnhaparamita? 


” These definitions are continued and developed below in chaprters XXIX and XXX. 

® The four nirvedhabhdgiyas are the preparatory path (prayogamdrga) leading to ‘understanding of the truths’ 
(satyabhisamaya). This understanding is a pure (andsrava) prajnd involving sixteen thoughts; the first is duhkhe 
dharmajnanaksanti by means of which the practitioner destroys any doubt that may remain relative to the suffering 
of Kamadhatu. Cf. Kosa, V, p. iv-v; VI, p. 179; above, Treatise, I, p. 214F, 395F. 
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Answer. — a. Although he has cut the bonds, he has not yet perfected the ten bhimis (dasabhiumi) [which 
constitute the great bodhisattva’s career], nor has he adorned (visayana) the buddhafields (buddhaksetra), 


nor converted (vinayana) beings; this is why he still practices the Prajhaparamita. 


b. Furthermore, there are two ways of cutting the bonds: 1) cutting the three poisons (trivisa) [of passion, 
aggression and ignorance] and detaching one’s mind from the five objects of enjoyment (parica kamaguna) 
favored by men and gods; 2) while being detached from the five objects of enjoyment favored by men and 
gods, not being detached from the five objects of enjoyment that are the fruits of retribution (vipadkaphala) 


of the bodhisattva qualities (gina). This is why the bodhisattva must still practice the Prajiaparamita. 
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[The temptation of Anuruddha]. — Thus, when the ayusmat A ni Jou teou (Anuruddha) was sitting in 


“4 The visit of the Manapakayika devatas to Anuruddha is told in a siitra in the Anguttara, IV, p. 262-266 which, 
errors excepted, has no correspondent in the Chinese Ekottaragama. Here is a condensed translation: 

One day, the Buddha was residing at Kosambt in the Ghosita park, At that time, the venerable Anuruddha 
had withdrawn and was resting; then numerous deities with charming bodies (mandpakayika devata) came to him, 
greeted him and stood to one side, saying to the venerable Anuruddha: “Venerable Anuruddha, we are the deities of 
charming body; our sovereignty and our power extend in three areas: We are able spontaneously (thdnaso) to 
assume whatever color (varna) we wish; we are able spontaneously to produce whatever sound (sara) we wish; we 
are able to obtain whatever bliss (sukha) we wish. O venerable Anuruddha, we are the deities of charming form and 
we extend our sovereignty and power in these three areas.” 

Then the venerable Anuruddha said to himself: "May these goddesses become all blue (nila), with blue 
faces, blue garments and blue ornaments.” And these goddesses, knowing his mind, became all blue, with blue faces, 
blue garments and blue ornaments. Then he thought: “May they become all yellow (pita) ..., all red (lohita) ..., all 
white (oddta), with white faces, white garments and white ornaments.” Immediately, knowing his mind, they 
transformed themselves according to his wishes. 

Then one of the goddesses sang (gayi), another danced (nacci), yet another snapped her fingers 
(accharikam vadesi) ... But the venerable Anuruddha averted his senses (indriyani okkhipi) from them. At once, 
understanding that the venerable Anuruddha was displeased, they disappeared. 

Other details may be found in the Anuruddhasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 200 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1336, 
k. 50, p. 368c; T 100, no. 356, k. 16, p. 490b), and in the commentary of Buddhaghosa in Saratthappakasint, I, p. 
293-294. Here, in italics is the translation of the sutta, and in roman letters, the translation of the commentary. 

Once the venerable Anuruddha was dwelling among the Kosalas in a forest. 

Then a certain deity, belonging to the Tavatimsa gods, called Jamini, who was formerly, in the 
immediately preceding lifetime, the wife of the venerable Anuruddha, approached the venerable Anuruddha. 

Having approached him, she spoke the following stanzas to him: 

Turn your mind to where you have formerly lived, 
Among the Tavatimsa gods, whose every wish is fulfilled; 
Accompanied and surrounded by the daughters of the gods, you shine. 
[Anuruddha replied]: 
The daughters of the gods have an unfortunate destiny, established in a corporeal existence 
And those who desire the daughters of the gods have a bad destiny. 
[Jalint] answered]: 
Those who do not see the Nandana [park], the abode of divine heroes, 
The glorious Thirty-three Gods, do not know bliss. 
{Anuruddha replied]: 

O foolish one, you do not understand the meaning of the arhats’ saying: 

All formations are transitory, given up to arising and cessation; 

As soon as they arise, they cease; to pacify them is bliss. 

[For me] now there is no further rebirth among the gods. 

When he had said this, the goddess Jalint felt a powerful attraction for the venerable one and she did not have the 
strength to separate from him. Endlessly returning, she swept his cell, brought water for him to rinse his mouth, a 


toothpick, food and drink. The venerable one did not spur her but accepted her gifts. One day, the venerable one, 
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absorption (dhyana) in a forest, some goddesses (devata), the beautiful Ngai (Trisna), etc., with their 
beautiful and wonderful pure bodies, came to tempt him. Anuruddha said: “Let these sisters (bhagini) 
become blue (nilavarna) and not show any mixed colors (misravarna).” He wanted to contemplate the 
impurities (asubha) [of their bodies] in this way, but he did not succeed in seeing any. And it was the same 
when, at his request, they took on a yellow (pita), red (Johita) and white (avadata) color. Then Anuruddha 
closed his eyes and did not look at them. He said: “May these sisters go away.” At that moment, the 
goddesses disappeared. — If their celestial shapes (divyasamsthana), the reward of their merits 
(punyavipaka) intruded [on Anuruddha] in this way, what could be said about the five objects of enjoyment 
(panca kamaguna) that are the fruit of retribution (vipadkaphala) of the immense qualities (apramdnaguna) 


of the bodhisattvas, [except that they solicit the bodhisattva even more]? 


[The Dance of Mahakasapa).* - When [Druma], king of the Kimnaras along with 84,000 Kimnaras came 
to the Buddha to play the lute, sing verses and pay homage to the Buddha, Sumeru, king of the mountains, 
all the trees on the mountains, the people and animals all started to dance. The assembly surrounding the 
Buddha, including Mahakasyapa, could not sit still on their seats. Then the bodhisattva T’ien siu asked the 
ayusmat Mahakasyapa: “Old man, previously you were foremost among those who observe the twelve 
dhutas; why can you not sit still on your seat?” Mahakasyapa answered: “ The five objects of enjoyment of 
the threefold world (traidhatuka) cannot make me agitated, but the superknowledges (abhijna) of the 
bodhisattva [Drumal], by virtue of the fruit of retribution of qualities (gunavipakabalat), put me in such a 


state that I am no longer myself and I cannot stay still.” 


whose robe was worn out, was making his begging round; she laid a celestial garment on a pile of garbage and went 
away. Seeing this garment, the venerable one gathered it up; examining it and recognizing that it was a garment that 
would suit him, he took it away. Out of it he made the threefold monastic robes: two disciples of high rank joined 
Anuruddha in making the robe; the teacher furnished the needle. The robe having been made, when the venerable 
one went on his begging round, the goddess procured alms for him. Sometimes alone, sometimes with another, she 
stayed close to the venerable one. Finally, with two companions, she went to the cell of Anuruddha and said to him: 
“We are the [goddesses] of charming body (mandpakayika) and we take every imaginable shape.” Anuruddha said to 
himself: “They speak thus; I must test that; may they become all blue (nilaka).” Knowing the venerable’s mind, they 
became all blue. Then they became yellow (pita), red (/ohita) and white (odata). They thought: “The venerable one 
appreciates our beauty”, and they began a show: the first one sang (gayi), the second danced (nacci) and the third 
one snapped her fingers (accharam pahari). But the venerable one averted his senses (indriyani akkhipi). Then, 
understanding that the venerable one did not appreciate their beauty and, not receiving any affection or sweetness 
from him, they gave up and went away. Seeing them depart, the venerable one wished that they would never return 
and, defining his arhathood, he spoke this stanza: 
The cycle of births is destroyed; there now is no further rebirth. 

On this Jalini, see also Theragatha, v. 908; Dhammapadattha, II, p. 173-175 (tr, Burlingame, Legends, II, 
p. 201-202). 
® On Kasyapa’s dance to the music of Druma, see above, Treatise, I, p. 615F, n. 2. -— On Druma, ibid., p. 609F, n. 4. 
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[139c] The winds that arise from the four cardinal directions cannot shake mount Sumeru, but, at the end 


of the great kalpa, the P i Jan (Vairambha) winds” arise and blow on mount Sumeru like a pile of straw. 


This is why we know that [in the bodhisattva] one of the two categories of bonds has not been broken. The 
bodhisattva must therefore still practice the Prajfiaparamita. This is what the A p’7i t’an (Abhidharma) 


explains. 


2. Others also say: The Prajfiaparamita is an impure wisdom (sasravaprajna). Why? Before the Bodhisattva 
cut his bonds under the bodhi tree, he already had great wisdom (mahdprajnda) and immense qualities 
(apramanaguna), but his passions (k/esa) were not yet cut. This is why they say that the Bodhisattva’s 


Prajhaparamita is an impure wisdom (sa@sravaprajna). 


3. Others also say: During the interval of time between the first production of the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda) until his [enlightenment] under the bodhi tree, the wisdom possessed by the 
Bodhisattva is called Prajfaparamita; but once the Bodhisattva becomes Buddha, this Prajiaparamita 


changes its name and is called Sa p’o ja (sarvajfa or omniscience). 


4. Yet others say: Impure wisdom (sasravaprajna) and pure wisdom (andadsravaprajna) are together called 
Prajfiajfiaramita. Why? The bodhisattva contemplates nirvana and travels the Path of the Buddhas; this is 
why his wisdom (prajfid) is necessarily pure (anasrava). On the other hand, as he has not yet cut the fetters 
(samyojana) and thus has not yet done what has to be done (akrtakrtya), his wisdom must have the quality 


of being impure (sa@srava). 


5. Others also say: The bodhisattva’s Prajfiaparamita is pure (andsarava), unconditioned (asamskrta), 


invisible (anidarsana) and free of opposition (apratigha). 


6. Others also say: This Prajiaparamita does not have a nature that is perceptible (anupalabhalaksana): [it 
cannot be said to be] existent (saf) or nonexistent (asat), eternal (nitya) or transitory (anitya), empty 
(stunya) or real (bhita, satya). This Prajfiaparamita is not included in the list of aggregates (skandha), 
elements (dhdtu) and bases of consciousness (dyatana). It is neither conditioned (samskrta) nor 
unconditioned (asamskrta), neither a dharma nor a non-dharma; it is neither grasped (grhita) nor 
abandoned (hata), neither arisen (ufpanna) nor ceased (niruddha); it eludes the four alternatives 
(catuhkotika) of existence; it encounters no attachment. Just as the flame of a fire (agnijvala) cannot be 
touched (sprsta) anywhere because it burns the hand, so the Prajiaparamita cannot be touched because the 


fire of false views (mithyadrsti) would burn [the person who would want to grasp it]. 
Question. - Among all those who have just defined the Prajnaparamita, who are correct? 


Answer. — a. Some say that each of them is right and that they are all true. This is like in the stitra where 
five hundred bhiksus are debating, each in turn, on the two extremes (antadvaya) and the Middle Way 
(madhyama pratipad) and where the Buddha declares: “All are right.” 


b. Others say that it is those who have answered last who are right. Why? Because they can be neither 


contradicted nor refuted. If it concerned some dharma, no matter how trifling, those who would admit its 


4° These winds have already been mentioned above, Treatise, I, p. 559F, n. 1. 
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existence would be making a mistake and could be contradicted; those who denied its existence could also 
be contradicted. But in this Prajfia, there is neither existence nor nonexistence, neither nonexistence nor 
not-nonexistence. In this way, speech (vyavahdra) is no longer valid; it is called tranquility (sant), 
immensity (apramana), dharma eluding vain proliferation (nisprapanca). This is why it can [140a] be 
neither contradicted nor refuted; it is called the true Prajiaparamita. It is faultless excellence (pravara). Just 
as a noble cakravartin king subdues his enemies without ever boasting, so the Prajfiaparamita can contradict 


all speech (abhilapa) and vain proliferation (prapanca) without itself ever being contradicted. 


c. Finally, in the following chapters, all kinds of explanations (arthamukha) will deal with the 


Prajfitaparamita and its true nature. 


Il. THE METHOD OF NON-DWELLING (p. 656F) 


“Abiding in the Prajfiaparamita by the method of non-dwelling (asthanayogena), the bodhisattva is able to 


perfect (paripiiri) the six virtues (satparamita).” 
Question. — What does this phrase mean? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva who sees (samanupasyati) that all dharmas are neither eternal (witya) nor 
transitory (anitya), neither painful (duhkha) nor pleasant (sukha), neither empty (siinya) nor real (bhiita), 
neither with self (atman) nor selfless (andtman), neither arising-ceasing (utpannaniruddha) nor unborn- 
unceasing (anutpannaniruddha), dwells in the profound Prajiaparamita without grasping at its 
characteristics (nimittodgrahana). This is called residing in it by the method of non-dwelling 
(asthanayoga); if one grasped the characteristics of Prajfiaparamita, that would be residing in it by the 


method of dwelling (sthanayoga). 


Question. — If one does not grasp the characteristics (nimitta) of Prajfiaparamita, the mind is without 
attachment (Gsakti, adhyavasana). Thus the Buddha has said: “All dharmas have desire (kama) as their 


root.” How can the person who does not grasp [the characteristics] perfect (paripuri) the six virtues? 


Answer. — Out of compassion (karund) for beings, the bodhisattva first makes the vow (pranidhana) to 
liberate all beings. By the virtue of exertion (virvaparamita), and even though he knows that all dharmas 
are unborn (anutpanna), unceasing (aniruddha), like nirvana (nirvanasama), he continues to exert his 
qualities (guna) and he fulfills the six virtues. Why? Because he abides in the Prajfiiaparamita by the 
method of non-dwelling. This is what is called abiding in the Prajfiiaparamita by the method of non- 


dwelling. 
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CHAPTER XVII: PRAISE OF THE VIRTUE OF 
GENEROSITY  p. 658F) 


Question. — What are the benefits (anusamsa) of generosity (dana)"’ that make the bodhisattva dwelling in 


the Prajiaparamita perfect the virtue of generosity (danaparamita)? 


Answer. — Generosity presents all kinds of benefits. Generosity is a precious treasure (ratnakosa) that 
always follows its originator; generosity destroys suffering and brings happiness to people; generosity is 
the kind tutor who shows the path to heaven (svargamarga); generosity is the good prefect who seduces 
(samgrhnati) honest people [note: generosity captivates honest people, that is why it is said to seduce 
them]; generosity is a safe haven (vogaksema): when the end of life approaches, the mind [of the donor] is 
free of fear (visdrada); generosity is a mark of loving-kindness (maitrinimitta), capable of saving all 
beings; generosity is an accumulation of happiness (sukhasamuccaya), capable of destroying suffering; 
generosity is a great general (sendpati), able to vanquish avarice (mdtsarya); generosity is a wonderful 
fruit. Loved by gods and [140b] men, generosity is a pure path (visuddhimarga) traveled by the noble 
aryas; generosity is an accumulation of good (kusalasamuccaya), the entryway to the qualities 
(gunadvara); generosity is a good action (kusalacarya), the seed of a marvelous fruit; generosity is a 
meritorious action (punyakarma), the mark of an honest man; generosity destroys poverty (daridya) and 
suppresses the three lower destinies (durgati); generosity protects the fruit of merit; generosity is the prime 
condition (prathamapratyaya) for nirvana. Generosity is the rule for entering into a group of honest 
people; it is a reservoir of praise (stuti) and eulogy (varnana); it is the virtue that permits easy entry into 
assemblies; it is the house where the mind is without regret (vipratisara); it is the root of good dharmas and 
of practicing the Path (margacarya); it is the jungle of many joys (nandana); it is the field of merit 
(punyaksetra) that assure wealth, nobility and safety (vogaksema); it is the bridge (setu) for obtaining the 
Path (margalabha) and nirvana; it is the favorite practice of the aryas, of great men (mahdapurusa) and 


sages (j7idnin); it is a model proposed for men of little virtue and little intelligence. 


‘7 The five benefits of generosity (dana dnisamsd) have been pointed out by the Buddha in the Sihasutta (Anguttara, 
IH, p. 38-41); Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 24, p. 680c; k. 51,p. 826a); the first four concern the present life (saditthika), 
the fifth, the future life (sampardyika): the generous teacher of generosity (dayaka danapati) is cherished and 
appreciated by many people bahuno janassa piyo hoti mandpo), good honest people love him (santo sappurisa 
bhajanti); an excellent repute is attached to his name (kalydno kittisaddo abbhuggacchati); whatever assembly he 
enters, he enters fearlessly and without worry (vai fiad eva parisam upasankamati ... visarado upasankamati 
amankubhito); after the destruction of his body after death, he is reborn in a blessed heavenly realm (kdyassa bheda 
parammarana sugatim saggam lokam upapajjati). 

This chapter of the Mpps develops these five points somewhat; this is one of the homilies on generosity so 
often encountered; cf. Siksasamuccaya, p. 19-34; Bodhicaryavatara, chap. II, v. 2-23; Divyavadana, chap. XXXIV, 
p. 481-483; sermons on generosity, morality, heaven, preached to lay people, Kosa, IV, p. 70, n. — Modern works: 


Oltramare, Théosophie, p. 408; Dutt, Aspects, p. 297; Lav., Morale bouddhique, p. 50-51. 
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[The sage and the fool in the fire|** — When a house is burning, the sharp-witted man perceives clearly 
under what conditions the blaze is developing and, before the fire reaches him, he hastens to retrieve his 
wealth; although his dwelling is completely consumed, he has saved all his precious belongings; he can 
then rebuild a new home. In the same way, the generous man knows that his body is perishable and fragile 
and that his wealth is not eternal; he profits from the right moment to cultivate merit (punyabhavana), just 
like the man who saves his wealth from the fire; in his future existences he will enjoy happiness, just like 
this man who rebuilds his home, resumes his business and quite naturally enjoys happiness and profit. As 
for the stupid man, he knows only how to hold greedily onto his house; in his haste to make plans to save it, 
he panics, loses all acuteness and, under the action of the violent wind and inaccessible flames, the earth 
and bricks of his house are completely burned; in the space of a murmur, the destruction is complete. As he 
has saved nothing in his house, his wealth also is destroyed; suffering from hunger and stiff with cold, he is 
unhappy and attacked by suffering until the end of his life. This is likewise the miserly man (matsarin); he 
ignores the fact that his body and his life are not eternal and that, in the space of a moment, it becomes 
impossible for him to save them; instead of (busying himself) with that, he amasses (riches) and guards 
them jealously; but death overtakes him unexpectedly and suddenly he dies; his physical shape melts away 
into the earth; his wealth with all its appurtenances leave him; he is like the fool who is unhappy and 
crushed by suffering for having lacked foresight. The man with clear intelligence, on the other hand, is able 
to understand; he knows that the body is like a magic show (maya), that wealth cannot be kept, that 
everything is impermanent (anitya) and that only meritorious action (punya) offers stable support; therefore 


he works to draw men from the ford of suffering and he penetrates into the great Path. 


Furthermore, the great man who, with his great mind, practices great generosity, serves himself; but the 


: a 49 
mediocre man who, out of weakness, serves nobody does not even assure his own interest. 


And just as a hero (sura), seeing his enemy, is inevitably drawn to destroy him, so the wise man who, in his 
prudence, has understood his duty well, no matter how violent his enemy greed (mdtsarya) is, he is capable 
of subduing it and will inevitably bend it to his wishes. Finding a field of merit (punyaksetra) and meeting 
the propitious occasion [note: i.e., the time when it is proper to give; when one encounters it and does not 
give, one ‘misses the opportunity’], and he understands what has to be done and with the right mind 


(samyakcitta), he practices great generosity. 


Finally, the man who practices sublime generosity is venerated (satkrta) by people; like the newly arisen 
moon that everyone admires, his good renown [140c] and fame spread throughout the world; he is trusted 
by everyone. The person who practices sublime generosity is esteemed by the noble ones and respected by 


the lowly; when the end of his life approaches, his heart has no fear. 


These are the fruits of reward (vipdkaphala) obtained in the present existence (ihajanma): like the flowers 


and fruits of the trees, they innumerable (aprameya). Likewise in the future existence (pararajanma), the 


‘8 Here the Mppé reproduces the text of the first page of the Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu, T 208, no. 1, k. 1, p. 531 
(cf. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 68-69, the translation of which is used here). This compilation is the work of the 
Indian (?) monk Tao li; It was translated by Kumarajiva in 405, the same year as the Treatise. 


® Kosa, IV, p. 234, explains in what conditions generosity is of benefit to oneself, to others, to both, to none. 
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merit [will be rewarded]. When the wheel of samsara turns, one is led to the five destinies (pancagati); 
there are no relatives to support one; there is only generosity that counts. If one is reborn among gods 
(deva) or men (manusya) and one obtains a pure fruit (visuddhaphala), it is due to generosity; if, as an 
animal (¢iryagyoni) - elephant or horse - one is well-stabled and well-fed, that too is a result of generosity. 
The virtue of generosity (dana) is [to procure] wealth, nobility and joy. The person who keeps the precepts 
(sila) is reborn among the gods; trance (dhyana), knowledge (jfidna), purity of mind (cittavisuddhi) assure 
nirvana. The merit inherent in generosity is the equipment (sambhara) for the Path of nirvana: indeed, by 
thinking of the gifts [which one has made], one rejoices; by rejoicing, one settles one’s mind (ekacitta); by 
settling the mind, one contemplates impermanence (anityata) of birth and death (utpddanirodha); by 


contemplating the impermanence of birth and death, one obtains the Path (marga). 


When one wants to have shade (chaya), flowers (puspa) or fruit (phala), one plants a tree. It is the same 
when one is looking for reward (vipdka) by means of generosity: happiness in the present lifetime 
(thajanma) and future lifetime (aparajanma) is like the shade; the state of Sravaka and pratyekabuddha is 
like the flower; the state of Buddha is like the fruit. 


These are the various qualities (guna) of generosity. 
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CHAPTER XIX: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GENEROSITY (p. 662F) 


I. DEFINITION OF GENEROSITY 


Question. — What is dana? 


Answer. — Ddna means generosity; it is a good volition associated with the mind 
(cittasamprayuktakusalacetana). Some say that a physical or vocal action (kayavakkarman) that comes 


from this good volition is also called dana.” 


According to others, when there is a person endowed with faith (sraddhavat), a field of merit 
(punyaksetra) and a material object (4misadravya), and when these three things are brought together, the 
mind (citta) produces a thought of renunciation (parityagadharma) capable of destroying avarice 
(matsarya), which is called dana. Just as by means of the dharma of loving-kindness (maitridharma), the 
mind conceives loving—kindness (maitri) by considering the happiness of others (sattvasukha), so by means 
of the mental event (caitta or caitasikadharma) called generosity, when the three things come together, the 


mind produces a dharma of renunciation (parityagadharma) that is able to destroy greed (mdtsarya).°' 


°° Generosity is an action consisting essentially of ‘the volition to give’; from this volition there can follow a 
physical action, the gesture of giving a gift, or a vocal action, e.g., the preaching of the holy Dharma. It is in this way 
that the volition of giving, which constitutes the properly called generosity, can be completed by an effective action, 
the gift or the preaching. This is in agreement with the definition given by the Buddha in Anguttara, IIL, p. 45: 
Cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami, cetayitva kammam karoti kayena vacaya manasa: “I say, O monks, that 
action is volition; having wished, one acts with body, speech or mind.” The correct interpretation of this text is in 
Madh. karika, XVII, v, 2-3: Cetand cetayitva ca karmaktam paramarsind ... tatra yac cetanety uktam karma tan 
madnasam smrtam, cetayitva ca yat tuktam tat tu kayikavacikam: “Volition and action-after-having-willed, the 
supreme Sage has said ... On the one hand, the action called volition is called mental (manasa); on the other hand, 
the action-after-having-willed is physical (kdyika) or vocal (vacika).” And the Madh. vrtti explains (p. 306-307): 
“Because it is achieved by the mind (manas) alone, because it does not depend on the activity of the body and the 
voice, volition (cetand) associated with just the mental consciousness (manovijidna) is called ‘mental action’ 
(manasam karman). However, the second, called ‘action-after-having-willed’ (cetayitva karman) is, for its part, 
physical (kayika) and vocal (vacika). The action that one carries out after having mentally said to oneself: “I will act 
in such and such a way with body and speech”, this action is called ‘action-after-having-willed’. The latter is 
twofold, physical and vocal, because it is related to the body and to the speech and because it is achieved thanks to 
them. Thus, action is threefold: bodily, vocal and mental.” — On this subject, see also Kathavatthu, II, p. 393; 
Athasalini, p. 88; Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 8, 63; Madh. avatara, p. 190 (tr. Muséon, 1911,p. 245; Pafyika, p. 472; 
Kosa, IV, p. 1-2. — Modern works: Lav. Morale bouddhique, p. 122-126. 

°! Tn other words, when there is a donor (dayaka), a thing to give (deya) and a recipient (pratigrahaka), in the 


donor’s mind there is produced a dharma of renunciation (parityagadharma), i.e., a willingness to give which 
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Il. VARIOUS KINDS OF GENEROSITY 


1. Gifts belonging to the three realms. 


There are three types of gifts: those that belong to the desire realm (kamadhdtvavacara), those that belong 


to the form realm (rupadhatvavacara) and those that do not belong to any realm (anavacara). 


Generosity, a dharma associated with mind (cittasamprayuktadharma), functions with the mind 
(cittaparivartin) and arises with it (cittasahaja). This is not a substantial dharma (rijpadharma) playing the 
role of condition (pratyaya); it is not an action (karman) or an associate of action (karmasamprayukta) 
functioning with the action and arising with it; it does not come from retribution of previous actions. This is 
all explained fully in the Abhidharma. 


2. Pure generosity and impure generosity 


There are two other kinds of generosity, pure generosity (visuddhadana) and impure generosity 
(avisuddhadana). Impure generosity is generosity [141a] improperly carried out. Generosity that has as its 
motivation interest, arrogance, aversion, fear, desire to seduce someone, fear of death, teasing, the wish to 
claim equality with wealthy people, rivalry, jealousy, pride (abhimdna) and the desire to elevate oneself 
(atmotkarsa), desire for fame, spells, the anxiety to avoid misfortune and to gain benefit, the wish to 
influence an assembly, or again generosity carried out in a trifling and disrespectful way, all these are also 


called impure generosity.”” 


constitutes the gift properly speaking. The merit produced by means of abandoning (tyaganvayapunya) results from 
this willingness to give, a merit which results from the sole fact of abandoning. To the latter, may be added another: 
the merit produced by rejoicing (paribhaganvayapunya), the merit that results from the enjoyment, by the person 
who receives, of the object given (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 244). But it is not indispensable and often will be absent, e.g., in 
the gift given to a caitya, where no one is favored by the gift. Nevertheless, because of the devotion of the faithful 
one who is giving to the caitya, the gift to the caitya keeps the fundamental merit resulting from the fact of 
renunciation. This is similar to the meditation on loving-kindness (maitri) where no one receives and yet a merit is 
born for the benevolent one by means of the very power of his mind of loving-kindness (KoSa, IV, p. 244-245). 

*° The various motivations that can inspire the giver are listed in a list of eight danavastus that may be found, with 
some variations, in Digha, II, p. 258; Anguttara, IV, p. 236-237; Kosa, IV, p. 239. According to the latter source, 
the following should be distinguished: 7) the dsadya gift (the gift between persons close to one another; ii) the gift 
given out of fear (what a person does who sees that the object is about to cease); ii7) the gift given “because he has 
given to me” (adan me danam iti danam); iv) the gift given “so that he will give to me” (ddasyati); v) the gift given 
“because my father and my grandfather gave” (dattapiirvam me pitrbhis ca pitamahais ceti danam); vi) the gift 
given to attain heaven (svargartham)); vii) the gift given with an eye to repute (kirtyartham); viii) the gift given to 
adom the mind (cittalamkarartham) of the rddhis; to ripen the mind (cittapariskarartham) of members of the Path; 


to equip with the view of practice (vogasambharartham); to attain the supreme goal (uttammarthasya praptaye), 
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Pure generosity is that which shows characteristics opposite to those just mentioned. Furthermore, pure 
generosity is the gift made in view of the Path (marga); having arisen from a pure mind, 
(visuddhacittotpanna), free of the fetters (samyojanarahita), not looking for happiness here below or up 
above (ihaparatrasukha), a gift made with respect (satkara) and out of compassion (karund).°* This pure 
gift is a provision (sambhara) for the Path and for nirvana; this is why we said that it is made in view of the 
path. Although one has not attained nirvana, generosity is the cause of a happy retribution (sukhavipaka) 
[in the world of men (manusya) and of gods (deva)]. The perfume (vasanda) of the fruit of retribution 
(vipakaphala) obtained by pure generosity, made in view of nirvana, is comparable in its purity and its 
freshness to the fragrance of a garland of flowers (puspamukuta) barely opened and not yet faded. The 
Buddha said: “In the world, there are two men hard to find (durabhisambhava): i) among the mendicants 
(pravrajita), a definitively liberated (asamayavimukta) bhiksu; ii) among the householders 
(grhasthdvadatavasana), a man who knows how to practice pure generosity.”* This pure generosity 
extends over innumerable lifetimes (aprameyajanman)); it does not disappear from lifetime to lifetime; it is 
like a contract that never expires.” This generosity bears its fruit [when it meets] the complex of conditions 


(pratyayasamagri) and favorable time (kdla);°° it is like the tree (vrksa) that, in season, produces leaves 


i.e., to attain the quality of arhat or nirvana. — See also Anguttara, IV, p. 61. — Only the gift made in view of the Path 
and of nirvana is truly pure; its ten aspects are described in Bodh. bhimi, p. 133-135. 
3 The excellence of a gift is partially due to the excellence of the donor; the good donor is the one who gives with 
faith (sraddhaya), with respect (satkrtya), with his hand (svahastena) at the right time (kalena), without harming 
anyone (paran anupahatya). Cf. Digha, II, p. 357; Anguttara, III, p. 172; Kosha, IV, p. 235. 
ce Anguttara, I, p. 49: Dve ‘mani bhikkhave padhanani durabhisambhavani lokasmim. Katamani dve? Yan ca 
gihinam agaram  ajjhavasatam _ civarapindapdatasendasanagilanapaccay-abhesajjaparikkharanuppdadanattham 
padhanam, yan ca agarasma anagariyam pabbajitanam sabbupadhipatinisaggatthaya padhanam:: “Two kinds of 
efforts, O monks, are hard to realize in the world: the exertion of householders to provide clothing, food, seats, 
medicines and provisions; the exertion of those who have left home and embraced the wandering life to escape from 
all the conditionings of existence.” 
°° The comparison of action to a contract, a debt, is used by the Sammitiyas to illustrate their doctrine on the ‘non- 
cessation’ (avipranasa) of actions; cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 317-318: “ “When action arises, it engenders a non-cessation 
(avipranasa) of itself in the series of the agent, an entity dissociated from the mind and comparable to the page on 
which debts (rnapattra) are recorded. Therefore we know that the avipranasa is like the page and the action giving 
rise to this entity called avipranasa is like the debt. And just as a rich man does not lose his money when he lends it 
because the debt is written down on the page, just as he will recover his money fivefold at the desired time, so the 
action that has ceased, being recorded in the avipranasa entity, brings the proper fruit to the agent. Just as the page 
on which the debts are inscribed expires when the money is repaid to the lender and is no longer able — whether it 
exists or no longer exists — to cause the money to be repaid again, so the avipranasa — whether it exists or no longer 
exists — is incapable of causing a new retribution, like an expired debt.” On this theory, which almost all the 
Buddhist schools reject, see also Madh. avatara, p. 126, 1. 12 (tr. Muséon, 1910, p. 318); Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 
86 seq.; above, Treatise, I, p. 347F. 
°° A reminiscence of the well-known stanza of the Vinayas, the Divyavadana and the AvadanaSataka: 

na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotisatair api, 


samagrim prapya kalam ca phalanti khalu dehinam. 
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(parna), flowers (puspa) and fruit (phala); even though the season has not come, the cause (hetw) remains, 


but there is no fruit. 


This dharma of generosity favors the adept (read Tao jen) if he seeks the Path. Why is that? Nirvana is 
called the cessation of the fetters (samyojananirodha). | Now, when generosity is practiced, the afflictions 
(klesa) diminish.*’ Thus generosity favors nirvana. Actually, i) by sacrificing the thing to be given 
(deyadravya), greed (mdatsarya) is opposed; ii) by honoring the receiver of the gift (vratigrahaka), envy 
(irya) is opposed; iii) by giving with the right mind, hypocrisy (mraksa) is opposed; iv) by giving resolutely 
(ekacitta), discursiveness (read Tiao, 64 and 8 = auddhatya) is opposed; v) by giving after deeply reflecting 
(gambhiramanasikara), regret (kaukrtya) is opposed; vi) by appreciating the qualities of the receiver, lack 
of respect (anarcana) is opposed; vii) by concentrating the mind, shamelessness (Ghrikya) is opposed; viii) 
by knowing the fine qualities (guna) of people, impudence (anapatrapya) is opposed; ix) by being detached 
from material goods (Gmisadravya), craving (trsnda) is opposed; x) by having compassion (karund) for the 
receiver, anger (Arodha) is opposed; xi) by paying respect to the receiver, pride (abhimdna) is opposed; xii) 
by knowing how to practice the good dharmas, ignorance (avidyd) is opposed; xiii) by believing in the fruit 
of retribution (vipakaphala), wrong view (mithyddrsti) is opposed; xiv) by knowing the inevitability 
(niyama) of retribution (vipaka), doubt (vicikitsa) is opposed. All these kinds of bad afflictions are 


decreased when generosity is practiced and all kinds of good dharmas are acquired. 


[141b] When generosity is practiced, the six sense organs (sadindriya) are purified (prasanna) and a good 
mind of desire (Ausalakamacitta) is produced. When this is produced, the inner mind (adhyatmacitta) is 
purified. When the virtues (guna) of the fruit of retribution (vipakaphala) are considered, a mind of faith 
(sraddhacitta) is produced. The body (Aaya) and the mind (citta) become softened (myrdutaruna), joy 
(ananda) arises. Joy having arisen, a ‘single-mindedness’ (ekacitta) is obtained, thanks to which real 


wisdom (bhiitaprajnda) is produced: these are the good dharmas that are acquired. 


Furthermore, when generosity is practiced, the mind realizes a type of eightfold noble Path 
(astangikamarga):** i) by believing in the fruit of generosity (danaphala), right view (samyagadrsti) is 
obtained; ii) because the thinking (manasikara) inherent in this right view is not disturbed, right concept 
(samyaksamkalpa) is obtained; iii) because physical activities are purified (kAdyacarya), right action is 
obtained (samyakkarmmanta); v) because reward (vipdka) is not sought after, right livelihood 


(samyagajiva) is obtained; vi) because one gives with diligence, right effort (samyagvyayama) is obtained; 


“Actions do not perish even after millions of cosmic periods. Meeting with the complex of conditions and the 
favorable time, they bear fruit for the possessor of the body.” 

°7 Great fruits are promised for the generosity accomplished by a person endowed with morality (silavat) who, 
according to the Anguttara, is free of the five faults and provided with five qualities. The five faults, viz., sensual 
desire (kama) and the desire of action (chanda); maliciousness (vyapdda); laziness (styana) and languor (middha); 
agitation (auddhatya) and regret (kaukrtya) and finally, doubt (vicikitsa@) are borrowed from the list of 
paryavasthanas which the practice of generosity helps to eliminate. The Mpps has already given a complete list of 
the (cf. Treatise, I, p. 424F). 

8 This dstdngikamarga is frequently mentioned and explained in the canonical scriptures; see Rhys Davids-Stede, 


S.V. magga. 
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vii) because one is not scattered in thinking about generosity, right attention (samyaksmrti) is obtained; viii) 
because the settling of the mind (cittasthiti) is not disturbed, right concentration (samyaksamdadhi) is 
obtained. — In the same way, when generosity is practiced, something similar to the thirty-seven good 


dharmas (kusaladharma)”’ are produced in the mind. 


Furthermore, some say that generosity is the cause and condition (hetupratyaya) for obtaining the thirty- 
two marks (dvatrimsallaksana).” Why is that? 


1) When one gives, it is with a firm mind (drdhacitta) and one obtains the mark consisting of having the 


feet well-planted (supratisthitapdadatala). 


is ‘ : 61 os hie ee 
2) When one gives, one provides five things to the receiver’ and, as a result of these provisions (parivara), 


one obtains the mark consisting of having wheels on the soles of the feet (adhastat padatalayos cakre jate). 


3) By giving with heroic strength (mahdasurabala), one obtains the mark consisting of having a broad heel 


(ayatapadaparsni). 


4) Because generosity wins people over (samgrhnati), one obtains the mark consisting of having webbed 


hands and feet (jalangulihastapada). 


5-6) Because one gives tasty food (madhurasahara), one obtains the marks consisting of having soft and 


delicate hands and feet (mrdutarunapanipdda) and the seven parts of the body well-rounded (saptotsada). 


7-8) Because the gift serves to maintain life, one obtains the marks consisting of having long fingers 
(dirghanguli) and the body tall and straight (brhadrjukaya). 


9-10) When one gives, one says: “May I be useful”, and the generous disposition (danacitta) increases; this 
is why one obtains the marks consisting of having a high instep (wtsarigacarana) and hair standing up 


(urdhvagraroma). 


11) Before giving, one listens attentively (ekacittena) to what the supplicant is asking and, as one takes care 
that he acquires it quickly, one obtains the mark consisting of having limbs like an antelope 


(aineyajangha). 


12) As one does not become irritated and one does not treat the supplicant lightly, one obtains the mark 


consisting of having the arms come down to the knees (janupralambabahu). 


» These are the thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas, listed and discussed in, e.g., Visuddhimagga, p. 678 seq. 

° The thirty-two marks of the Great Man have already been described in detail in the Mpps (cf. Treatise, I, p. 272- 
279F). That generosity favors their attainment has been noted by the Lakkhanasutta of the Digha, III, p. 145, 146, 
which notes that by distributing gifts (danasamvibhdage), one obtains the mark consisting of having the soles of the 
feet well-planted on the ground; that by making gifts with all their accessories (saparivaram danam), one obtains the 
mark of having wheels on the soles of the feet, etc. But we should not forget that other virtues also contribute to the 
production of the thirty-two marks; see among other texts, Abhisamayalamkaraloka, ed. Wogihara, p. 918-919. 

‘! “The generous donor, by giving food, gives five things: life, color, strength, pleasure and intelligence”; passage 


from Anguttara, III, p. 42, already cited by the Mpps (c. Treatise, I, p. 218F). 
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13) As one gives according to the wishes of the supplicant and without waiting for him to speak, one 


obtains the mark consisting of having [one’s privy parts] enclosed in a sheath (kosagatavastiguhya). 


14-15) As one gives fine garments (vastra), seats (Sayandasana), gold and silver (suvarnarajata), pearls and 
jewels (maniratna), one obtains the marks consisting of having a golden-colored (swvarnavarna) body and 


fine skin (suksmacchavi). 


16-17) As one gives in such a way that the recipient (pratigrahaka) alone enjoys full ownership (aisvarya), 
one obtains the marks consisting of having a hair growing from each of one’s pores (ekaikaroma) and a tuft 


of white hair between the eyebrows (urna bhruvor madhye jata). 


18-19) One finds out what the supplicant wants and gives it to him. For this act, one obtains the marks 
consisting of having a chest like a lion (simhapurvardhakaya) and perfectly rounded shoulders 


(susamvrttaskandha). 


20-21. Because one has given medicines (bhaisajya) to the sick (glana) and food (ahara) to those who are 
hungry and thirsty, one obtains the marks consisting of having the bottom of the armpits plump 


(citantarama) and obtaining the best of tastes (rasarasagraprapta). 


22-23) When one is giving, one encourages people to take comfort by practicing generosity. Thus 
preparing the way for generosity, one obtains the marks consisting of having the head crowned by a 


protuberance (usnisdasirsa) and the body rounded like the nyagrodha tree (nyagrodhaparimandala). 


24-26) When one agrees to give what the supplicant wants and if one expresses oneself delicately with 
gentleness in true words (satvavada), without resorting to lying (mrsdvada), one obtains the marks 
consisting of having a broad tongue (prabhiitajihva), a brahmic voice (brahmasvara) and a voice pleasant 


like that of the sparrow (kalavinkabhana). 


[141c] 27) While giving, when one expresses oneself in words in harmony with the truth and loving-kindly 


speech, one obtains the mark consisting of having the jaw of a lion (simhahanu). 


28-29) When one gives, one honors the recipient and, as the mind is pure (visuddha), one obtains the marks 


consisting of having white teeth (sukladanta) set very close together (aviraladanta). 


30) When giving, if one expresses oneself truthfully (satyavada) in coherent speech (samghdatvdda), one 


obtains the mystical mark of having forty teeth (catvarimsaddanta). 


31-32) While giving, if one is not irritated, is detached, has an even mind (samacitta) while thinking about 
one’s neighbor, one obtains the marks consisting of having blue eyes (abhinilanetra) with eyelashes like 


those of the king of the oxen (gopaksmanetra). 


Thus generosity plants the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) for the thirty-two marks. 
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Finally, by means of the generosity of the seven jewels (saptaratna): people (jana), vehicles (vana), gold 
and silver (swvarnarajata), lamps (dipa), houses (grha), perfumes (gandha) and flowers (puspa), one 


becomes a cakravartin king furnished with the seven jewels.” 


eK KK ook 


Furthermore, the reward (vipdka) attributed to generosity increases (vardhate) in the following cases:” 


1) When the gift is made at the appropriate time (ka@/adana). The Buddha said: “Giving to the one who is 
going afar (gamika), giving to the one who gas come from afar (G@gantuka), giving to the sick (gldna), 
giving to the care-giver (glanopasthayaka), giving during difficult times of wind (vatalika) or cold 


(sitalikd): these are gifts given at the desired time (kaladana).™ 


°° The seven jewels of the cakravartin are the wheel (cakra), the elephant (hastin), the horse (asva), the treasure 
(mani), the queen (stri), the majordomo (grhapati) and the minister (parindyaka). They are listed in Digha, I], p. 16 
seq.; II, p. 172 seq., HI, p. 59; Majjhima, III, p. 172; Samyutta, V, p. 99; Lalitavistara, p. 14-18; Mahavastu, I, p. 
108. 

The question of the increase of merit (punyavrddhi) is studied in Mahdcundasiitra, which has nothing in common 
with the Mahdcundasutta of the Anguttara, III, p. 355 seq, nor with the Cundasutta of the Suttanipata, verse 83-90, 
but has been preserved for us in the Kosavyakhya, p. 353-354, and in two Chinese translations: Tchong a han, T 26, 
no. 7, k. 2, p. 427c; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 35, p. 741c. Here is a summary: “There are seven meritorious material 
actions (aupadhika punyakriyavastu) ... : when a faithful person (sraddha), a son or daughter of noble family, is 
invested with them, whether he is walking, standing, sleeping or waking, the merit increases (abhivardhate) with 
unceasing intensity (satatasamita); the merit adds up (upajdyata eva punyam). What are these seven material acts? 
The son or daughter of noble family: /. gives a garden to the Assembly of monks of the four directions (cdturdisaya 
bhiksusamghayarama_ pratipddayati); 2. builds a monastery in this garden (tasminn svaradme viharam 
pratisthapayati), 3. provides seats for this monastery (tasminn eva vihadre Sayandsanam prayacchati); 4. provides 
generous alms for this monastery (tasminn eva vihare dhruvabhiksam prajnapayati), 5. gives gifts to strangers and 
travelers (4gantukaya gamikaya va danam dadati); 6. gives gifts to the sick and to the care-taker (glandya 
glanopasthayakaya va danam dadati); 7. when it is cold (sitalika), windy (vatalika) or raining (varsika), he provides 
and gives food, sweets or boiled rice (bhaktani va tarpandni vad yavagadpanadni va _ tani 
samghayabhinirhrtyanuprayacchati) to the Assembly.” 

In the explanation that follows, the Mpps will mention more of these material virtuous acts. 

* Tn this definition of kdladana, the Mppé mentions the fifth, sixth and seventh material meritorious actions listed in 
the preceding note. — Another definition occurs in Anguttara, IIL, p. 41: Panic’imani bhikkhave kaladanani. Katamani 
pafica? Agantukassa danam deti, gamikassa danam deti, gilanassa danam deti, yani tani navasassani navaphalani, 
tani pathamam silavantesu patitthapati: “There are, O monks, five gifts at the appropriate time. What are these five? 
One gives to the one who is arriving, one gives to the one who is departing, one gives to the sick, one gives at time 
of famine, the first fruits of field and orchard one gives first of all to virtuous people.” — The same phrase in Tseng yi 
a han, T 125, k. 24, p. 681b, with the following gloss: “the first fruits of field and orchard are presented first of all to 


virtuous and vigorous (viryavat) people; only afterwards does one eat them oneself.” 
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2) When one is directed, in one’s gifts, by the needs of the region. 

3) When one gives on a desert trail. 

4) When one gives ceaselessly and uninterruptedly. 

5) When one gives according to the desires of the requester. 

6) When one gives things of value. 

7) When one gives gardens (arama), pools (hrada), etc., to the good people of the monasteries (vihara). 
8) When one gives to the Community (sa“gha). 


9) When the giver (dayaka) and the receiver (pratigrahaka) are both virtuous.© [Note: if these are the 
buddhas and bodhisattvas who give out of loving-kindness (maitricitta), they are the ‘donors’; but if it is to 


the buddhas and bodhisattvas, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas that one is giving, they are the ‘recipients’. | 
10) When one honors the recipient in all manners of ways. 
11) When one gives rare (durlabha) things. 


12) When one gives absolutely all that one has. 


6 Tn Majjhima,III, p. 257, it is said that the gift given by a detached person to a detached person is the best of 
material gifts (vo vitarago vitaragesu dadati ... tam va danam amisadanam vipulan ti brimi). See also Kosa, IV, p. 
238. 
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[The complete gift of the painter Karna].© - Thus in the city of Fou kai lo (Puskaravati)®’ of the Ta Yue 
tche, there was a painter (citrakara) named Ts ’ien na (read Kie na = Karna)** who went to the kingdom of 


To tch’a che lo (Taksasila)™ of the eastern region (piirvadesa). Having painted there abroad for thirty years, 


°° The story of Karna is told in the following sources: A very mutilated fragment of the Kalpanamanditika, ed. 
Liiders, p. 148-149; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, no. 21, k. 4, p. 279a-280a (tr. Huber, Sutralamkara, p. 117- 
119); Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 42, k. 4, p. 468a-b (tr. summarized in Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 40); Ling liu yi 
siang, T 2121, k. 44, p. 228c (reproducing the present passage of the Mpps). 

$7 Karna was a native of Puskaravati (T 201), “of the country of Gandhara and the city of Puskaravati” (T 203). 
Here the Mpps is more precise: Karna is a native of the city of Puskaravati ‘of the Ta Yue-tche’; he came to the 
kingdom of Taksasila ‘in the eastern direction’; there, ‘abroad’, he painted for twelve years. This passage sheds 
some light on the place of origin and the date of the Mpps. A text that situates Taksasila in the eastern direction can 
hardly have been composed anywhere but in Kapisa or in Gandhara. According to the Chinese custom, Kumarajiva, 
the translator of the Mpps, here means, by Ta Yuen-tche, the Kusana monarch. Actually, whereas “various countries 
all call [this land] the country of the king of Kouei chouang (Kusana), the Chinese, departing from the old name, 
[continue to] say the Ta Yue-tche” (Heou-Han chou, , tr. P. Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, JA, Jan.-Mar. 1934, p. 
38). The story of Karna takes place at a time when the Kusana already reigned in Gandhara but did not yet extend 
their sovereignty over Taksasila. Thus we are in the reign of the Kusana monarch Kujula Kadphises. Actually, 
Kieou tsieou k’io (Kujula Kadphises) is the sovereign who “invaded the Ngan-si (Parthia), seized the territory of 
Kao-fou (Kapiga) and conquered P’ou-ta and Ki-pin (Kasmir)” (cf. E. Chavannes, Les pays d’Occident d’apres le 
Heou-Han chou, T’oung pao, series II, VII, p. 190 seq.). A little later, the same monarch added Gandhara and 
probably also Taksasila to his crown; the inscription of Panjtar (south of Mahaban, in eastern Gandhara) tells us that: 
“In the year 122, the first day of the month of Sravana, under the reign of the great king Gusana, the eastern region 
of [Ka ?]sua was made propitious ground by Moika, son of Urumuja” (Sten Konow, CII, II, p. 70). Although this 
inscription uses the era of Azes I (57 B.C.), it establishes that in the year 122-57, i.e., the year 65 A.D., Gandhara 
belonged to the great Kusana king Kujula Kadphises (cf. R. Ghirshman, Bégram, Cairo, 1946, p. 106, 124). 

8 The name of the painter was indeed Karna, as the fragment of the Kalpanamanditika, p. 148 (aham Karna iti) and 
the transcriptions Ki na (122 and 12; 163 and 4) and Kie na (123 and 9; 163 and 4) of the T 203 and 201 say, L.c. 

® The Tsa pao tsang king (1.c.) does not mention Taksaéila; it says only that Karna worked abroad for three years. 
According to the Ta tchouang yen louen king (1.c.), Karna had decorated a vihara in the kingdom of Che che (112; 
40 and 6); in these two characters which mean ‘House of stones’, Huber (Sutralamkara, index, p. 473) sees Asmaka 
or Asmaparanta; others see Tashkent (Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, Il, p. 644; Ghirshman, Bégram, p. 149), but 
comparison with the Fa tch’a che lo transcription of the Mpps indicates that Che che, the first character of which 
means ‘stone’ (in Sanskrit, si/@) conceals an original Taksasila. 

Here Kumiarajiva renders Taksasila by To tch’a che lo (36 and 3; 18 and 6; 70 and 5; 122 and 14), whereas 
in his translations of other works (e.g., T 201, k. 5, p. 282c19-20), he uses the more usual transcription T6 tch’a che 
lo (60 and 8; 20 and 1; 44; 122 and 14) which also occurs in the Chinese Ekottara (T 99, k. 23, p. 162c29) and in the 
legend of Asoka (T 2042, k. 1, p. 100c2; T 2043, k. 1, p. 133a6). Hiuan tsang (T 2087, k. 3, p. 884b28) uses the 
characters Ta tch’a ch lo (30 and 5; 29 and 1; 38 and 5; 122 and 14). Besides these transcriptions, there are also Tso 
che (167 and 19; 112) ‘Dressed stone’ in T 2043, k. 10, p. 166c7; T’ou che (32, 112) ‘Earth and stone’, i-e., 
construction materials (taksana) in T 2043, k. 10, p. 166c12; Sio che (18 and 7; 112) ‘Cut stone’ in T 190, k. 38, p. 
831b11. 
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he received thirty ounces of gold. Returning with it to his own native land, Puskaravati, he heard the drum 
being beaten to announce a great gathering (mahaparisad). He went to see the assembly (samgha) and in 
the purity of his faith (sraddhdcittavisuddhi) he asked the karmadana:" “What is needed to feed this 
assembly for a day?” The karmadana answered: “Thirty ounces of gold is enough to feed them for a day.” 
Then the painter gave his thirty ounces of gold to the karmadana, saying: “Furnish the assembly with food 
for me for one day; as for myself, I will go away tomorrow.” And he went home empty-handed. His wife 
asked: “During these twelve years, what did you earn?” He replied: “I earned thirty ounces of gold.” His 
wife said: “Where is this gold?” He answered: “I have planted it in a field of merit (punyaksetra).” His wife 
asked what was this field of merit. He replied: “I gave it to the Assembly (samgha).” Then his wife bound 
him in chains and brought him before the judge to punish him [142a] and decide the matter. The great 
judge asked what was the problem. The woman said: “My husband is a madman: in twelve years abroad he 
earned thirty ounces of gold and, having no compassion for his wife and children, he gave it all away to 
strangers. Basing myself on the law, I immediately bound him up and brought him here.” The judge asked 
the husband: “Why did you give to strangers instead of bringing it back to your wife and children?” He 
answered: “During my previous lifetimes (piirvajanman), I had never practiced virtue (guna) and that is 
why, in the present lifetime (¢hajanman), I am poor (daridra) and suffer all the hardships (arta). In the 
course of this lifetime, I have come across a field of merit (punyaksetra): if I had planted nothing in it, I 
would still be poor during my future lifetimes and my successive poverty (daridryaprabandha) would 
never come to an end. Wanting to escape poverty, I have given all my gold to the Assembly.” The great 
judge was an upasaka and his faith in the Buddha was pure; having heard the painter’s reply, he 
congratulated him: “That was the deed of a hero: the small sum that you so painfully earned, you have 
given it all to the Assembly, You are an honest man.” Then the judge removed his necklace (mukuta) and 
gave it to the poor man along with the horse that he rode and a village (grama). Then he said to him: “You 
have just made a gift to the Assembly; the Assembly has not yet eaten; the seeds have not yet been sown; 


but when the shoots come forth, you will have a great fruition in future lifetimes.””' 


Taksasila (the Greek Taxila, the actual Saraikala, 26 miles northwest of Rawalpindi), was the capital of 
eastern Punjab. Its long history is mixed up with that of all of India. Sir John Marshall who excavated there for about 
thirty years, has recorded his results in a work of three volumes (cf. JRAS, 1947, p. 3). See also Marshall’s Guide to 
Taxila, Delhi 1936; Cumming, Jndia’s past, p. 142-146. 

The karmadana is the monk who ‘assigns the jobs’. The Pali sources do not mention him, but the Sanskrit sources 
do so (cf. Mahavyutapatti, no. 9362) and also the Chinese sources, where this word is transcribed by Kie mo t’o na, 
or translated by Tche che (111 and 3; 6 and 7) ‘director of business’. Here the Mpps designates him by the characters 
Wei na (120 and 8; 163 and 4), a hybrid expression consisting of wei which means ‘law, rule’, and the Sanskrit 
ending na. Cf. Yi tsing in Chavannes, Religieux éminents, p. 89, and Takakusu, Record of Buddhist Religion, p. 148; 
S. Lévi, Quelques titres énigmatiques dans la hiérarchie ecclésiastique, JA, 1915, p. 202, 204, 210. 

™ According to the Mppé and the Tsa pao tsang king, Karna was acquitted by the judge and richly rewarded; the 
Kalpanamanditika and the Ta tchouang yen louen king (l.c.) add that he went home clothed in rich garments and 
riding a horse. His wife and his relatives did not recognize him, but he explained that his generosity had borne fruit 


in this life, and that the wealth the judge had bestowed on him was the reward of his generosity towards the 
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This is why it is said that to dedicate completely the goods that one has earned with hardship constitutes 


very great merit. 


3. Other kinds of generosity 


There is also mundane generosity (/aukikadana) and supramundane generosity (Jokottaradana), the 
generosity approved of by the aryas (aryavarnitadana) and the generosity disapproved of by the aryas 
(aryavarnitadana), the generosity of the buddhas and bodhisattvas (buddhabodhisattvadana) and the 


generosity of the sravakas (sravakadana). 


1) What is mundane generosity (laukikadana)? Mundane generosity is the generosity of ordinary people 
(prthagjanadana) and also the generosity used by the aryas with an impure mind (sasravacitta). Some say 
that [only] the generosity of worldly people constitutes mundane generosity, whereas the generosity of the 
aryas, even though carried out with impure mind, is supramundane because their fetters (samyojana) are cut 


(chinna). Why? Because these aryas have obtained the concentration of non-thought (apranihitasamadhi).”” 


Furthermore, mundane generosity is impure (avisuddha), whereas supramundane generosity is pure 
(visuddha).” There are two kinds of fetters (samyojana): i) those that depend on craving (trsndpeksa); ii) 
those that depend on wrong views (drstyapeksa).’* When these two kinds of fetters are present, the 


generosity is mundane; when they are absent, the generosity is supramundane. 


When the three obstacles (@varana)”° fetter the mind, the generosity is mundane. Why? Dharmas, resulting 
from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) are truly without substantial self (andtmaka); nevertheless, we 
say: “I am giving and someone is receiving”; this is what is called mundane generosity. Besides, [the 


notion] of self (atman) has no precise attribution (aniyatasthana): sometimes it is the self that is taken as 


Assembly. His wife was won over and she acknowledged that “as soon as one has decided to give alms, the reward 
is already imminent.” 

® See above, Treatise, I, p. 322-323F. 

® Impure generosity, practiced by worldly people, rests on belief in the atman and in dharmas, for the donor says to 
himself: “It is J who am giving something. Actually, there is no atman and no dharmas, for everything is transitory 
(anitya), impure (asubha), empty (sinya) and without substantial self (andtmaka). The supramundane generosity, 
which the Mpps has described above (Treatise, I, p. 297F), the ‘higher gift’, is based essentially on knowledge 
without concept (nirvikalpakajndna) which makes it triply pure (trimandalaparisuddha) and which consists of 
making no distinction between giver (ddyaka), the thing given (deya) and the recipient (pratigrahaka). Cf. 
PaficavimSati, p. 264; Satasahasrika, p. 92; Bodhicaryavatara, [X, st. 168; Panjika, p. 604; Uttaratantra, p. 120, 254; 
Samgraha, p. 185, 225; Siddhi, p. 629 as note. 

™ See above, Treatise, I, p. 424F. 

® The three obstacles that render the gift mundane consist of the belief in the atman and dharmas which makes the 
donor say: “It is J who am giving something to someone.” The supramundane gift makes no distinction between 
donor, recipient and gift, is free from these three obstacles and is “triply pure” (trimandalaparisuddha). See also 
below, p. 724F. 
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atman and not as other; sometimes it is other that is taken as atman and not as self.’”° As a result of this 
imprecision, there is no true 4atman. Moreover, the thing given (deyadravya) exists solely as a result of the 
complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) and all the dharmas are in themselves nonexistent 
(anupalabdha). They are like a cloth (pata) that results from a collection of causes and conditions but 
which ceases to exist as soon as one pulls out the silken thread or threads of which it is composed. In the 
same way the dharmas have as sole characteristic the absence of own-characteristic [142b] 
(animittalaksana); they are eternally empty of self nature (svabhdvalaksana). But people have 
hallucinations (abhipraya) and take them to be existent. This mistake (viparydsa) and this error 
characterize the mundane generosity. — But when the mind is free of the three obstacles (Gvarana), the 
characteristic of dharmas (/aksanadharma) is truly cognized and the mind is free of error (viparydsa): then 


generosity is supramundane. 


2) Supramundane generosity is the generosity approved of by the aryas (Gryavarnitadana); mundane 


generosity is the generosity disapproved of by the aryas (Grvavarnitadana). 


Moreover, pure (visuddha) generosity free of stains (vimala) and conforming to the true nature 
(bhiitalaksana) of dharmas is the generosity approved of by the aryas; the impure (avisuddha) generosity, 
mixed with fetters (samyojana), errors (viparyasa) and obstinacy (cittasangha) is the generosity 


disapproved of by the aryas. 


Finally, the generosity associated with the knowledge of the true nature (bhitalaksanaprajnda) is the 


generosity approved of by the aryas; in the contrary case, it is disapproved of by the aryas. 


3) When one gives without seeking [the welfare] of beings or without wanting to know the true nature 
(bhiutalaksana) of dharmas, but only for the purpose of escaping from birth (jati), old age (jara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana), this is the generosity of the sravakas. When one gives for all beings or again 


in order to know the true nature of dharmas, this is the generosity of the Buddhas or bodhisattvas. 


When one is incapable of fulfilling (paripurna) all the qualities (guna) [required for true generosity] but 
one is seeking to obtain a small portion of them, this is generosity of the Sravakas. When one wishes to 


fulfill all the qualities, this is generosity of the Buddhas or bodhisattvas. 


When one gives out of fear of old age, sickness and death, this is generosity of the sravakas; when one 
gives to acquire buddhahood, to convert beings and without fear of old age, sickness and death, this is 
generosity of the Buddhas or bodhisattvas.’’ At this point, the story of the P’ou sa pen cheng king 
(Bodhisattvajatakasitra) should be told. 


76 One of the four errors (viparydsa) consists precisely of taking as self that which is not the self (anattani atta ti 
vipallaso); cf. Anguttara, II, p. 52; KoSa,V, p. 21; Siksasamuccaya, p. 198, 1. 11. 

™ Generosity of the bodhisattvas has as its aim the welfare of all beings and perfect buddhahood; cf. Kosa, IV, p. 
238. 
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[The sumptuous alms of Velama].” - The A p’o t’o na king (Avadanasitra) tells the following: Once in 


Jambudvipa, there was a king named P’o sa p’o (Vasava); at the same time, there was a brahmin- 


8 The sumptuous alms of Velama to which the Mppé will return later (k. 33, p. 304c22-24) are described in the 
Velamasutta of the Anguttara, IV, p. 392-396 (tr. Hare, Gradual Sayings, IV, p. 262-265), of which there are five 
Chinese versions: two of these versions have been incorporated into the collections of the Tchong a han, T 26, no. 
155, k. 39, p. 677a-678a, and the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 19, p. 644b-645a respectively; the other three have been 
the object of separate translations, entitled San kouei wonkiai ts’eu sin yen ti king (T 72), Siu ta king 

(T 73) and Tchang tché che pao king (T 74) respectively. — The same sutra, scarcely modified, has been incorporated 
into the Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 17, k. 3, p. 12a-b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 65-68). — The story of Velama is 
told in detail in the Manoratha, IV, p. 180-183: son of a chaplain (purohita) of Benares, he accompanied the crown 
prince to the university of Taksasila, where he pursued the course of a famous master. Having in turn become 
teacher, he had 84,000 crown princes among his students. Having returned to Benares, he became the king’s 
chaplain. Each year, the 84,000 princes went to Benares to greet the king. The people grumbled about their 
expensive visits and, at the king’s request, Velama assigned a province to each of the 84,000 princes, who then lived 
each off their own domain. The Manoratha does not mention the name of the king of whom Velama was the 
chaplain; according to the Mpps, he was called Vasava, a name well known in early legends (cf. Divyavadana, p. 62 
seq.; T 152, k. 8, p. 48a; T 184, k. 1, p. 461; T 190, k. 3, p. 664a; T 1428, k. 31, p. 782a; T 1448, k. 6, p. 25b). — 
References to Velama or to the Velamasiitra occur in the texts: Jataka, I, p. 228; Saumangala, I, p. 234; Papafica, I, p. 
135; Manoratha, I, p. 56; Khuddhakapata Comm., p. 222; Vibhanga Comm. p. 414; Karmavibhanga Comm., ed. 
Lévi, p. 163; P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 32, p. 165a4; k. 130, p. 678a23. Finally, there are also the Vailamikadanas in the 
inscriptions of Nagarunikonda: cf. J. Ph. Vogel, Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at Nagajunikonda, El, XX, 
1, p. 33. 

The Veldmasutta is easy to interpret: In one of his earlier existences, Sakyamuni was the brahmin Velama 
(aham tena samayena Velama brahmana ahosim): he made sumptuous gifts; but when he gave alms, there was 
nobody worthy of receiving this gift; there was nobody to sanctify this gift (tasmim na koci dakkhineyyo ahosi, na 
tam koci dakkhinam visodheti). Now the magnitude of the merit inherent in the gift depends not only on the qualities 
of the donor or the importance of the object given but also on the excellence of the “field of merit”, i.e., the recipient 
(cf. Kosa, IV, p. 234). The alms of Velama were not very fruitful because there was nobody worthy to receive them. 
And the Buddha himself, in the Veladmasutta, established the conditions which would have made Velama’s alms 
fruitful: “If Velama had fed a single person endowed with right view, his generosity would have been fruitful”, etc.; 
the best gift would have been to nourish a tathagata-arhat-samyaksambuddha and to take refuge in him. 

We must interpret the story of Velama, such as it is told by the Mpps, differently. The bodhisattva Velama, 
who was one day to become the Buddha Sakyamuni, in order to accomplish generosity truly worthy of a bodhisattva, 
would have to fulfill two conditions: i) he would have to give for the benefit of beings and from compassion for 
them; ii) he would have to give in view of attaining buddhahood one day. From the start, he fulfilled the second 
condition for, as he will explain to a brahmin magically created by the Suddhavasika gods, it is not in order to 
become a cakrakravartin king, an Indra or a Brahma that he made gifts, but in order to attain buddhahood some day. 
As for the first condition, Velama did not fulfill it immediately: when he had prepared his gifts, he wanted to 
distribute them to an assembly of brahmins because, he thought, “they were worthy of receiving his respects.” Now, 
only a Buddha or a future Buddha was worthy to receive them. Velama understood when he tried to transfer the 
ownership of all his goods to the brahmins by a symbolic act customary in India which consists of emptying water 


from a golden basin (suvarnabhrigara) held in the right hand of the donor onto the hands of the recipient. Velama 
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bodhisattva named Wei Jo ma (Velama): he was the king’s teacher (sdastri) and he taught him to follow the 
tule of the noble chakravartin kings. 


Velama, who was immensely rich (dhana) and whose treasury was full, thought one day: “People call me 
noble, my wealth is immense; for the benefit of beings (sattvarthakriya) now is the time to make great 
gifts. Wealth and nobility are pleasant things, but everything is impermanent (anitya). The common 
[victim] of the five classes” causes the human mind to be scattered, to run wild, without ever staying 
steady, like a monkey (markata) that cannot be still in one place for an instant*’; a person’s life passes and 
disappears like a flash of lightning; the human body is perishable (anitya); it is the reservoir of all the 


sufferings. This is why it is necessary to practice generosity.” 


Having thought thus, he opened his hands and proclaimed everywhere, to all the brahmins and all the 
monks (pravrajita) in Jambudvipa: “I would like all of you to condescend to come to my house; I would 
like to spread out fine gifts.” For twelve years, he distributed floods of cream (dadhi), mountains of grain 
(vava) and waves of oil (taila); garments (vastra), food (ahara), seats (Sayandsana) and medicines 
(bhaisajya), all of which were excellent. At the end of twelve years, he set out to make great gifts: 84,000 
white elephants (pandarahastin) with [142c] armor of rhinoceros skin (gandavarman) and golden 
ornaments (suvarndlamkara), with great golden banners (suvarnadvaja) covered with jewels and a 
necklace made of the four jewels (ratnacatuskalamkara); 84,000 horses (asva), also with armor of 
rhinoceros skin, golden ornaments and a necklace made of the four jewels; 84,000 chariots (ratha) adorned 
with gold (suvarna), silver (riipya), beryl (vaidurya) and crystal (sphutika), covered with lion skins, tiger 


skins and leopard skins (simhavyaghradvipicarmaparivara), provided with magnificent hangings 


was unable to do it; first, the water held back by the Suddhavasika gods refused to flow; then, when Velama had 
thrown it up in the air, instead of falling down onto the hands of the brahmins, it poured down into Velama’s own 
left hand, thus proving he alone was worthy of receiving such sumptuous gifts and thereby announcing that he would 
one day become Buddha. The water having thus given him a sort of prediction (vyakarana), Velama understood that 
the brahmin assembly “was incapable of receiving his gifts.” Thus it was no longer out of esteem for this assembly 
but “out of compassion that he made the gifts that he had prepared.” Velama thus fulfilled the first condition of the 
generosity of the bodhisattva, namely, giving out of compassion, with the view of the welfare of beings. 

” The characters Wou kia so kong, which literally mean ‘the entire five classes’, probably translate the Sanskrit 
compound pancasddharana ‘the community of the five’. The expression indicates the collection of wealth of the 
world envied by the five classes of beings which the Mpps will mention below at k. 13, p. 156c2-3: the king (rdjan), 
thieves (caura), fire (agni) , water (udaka) and the prodigal heir (apriyadaydda). This may be compared with a text 
in Anguttara, III, p. 259 which has no correspondent in the Chinese sources: Paric’ime bhikkhave bhogasu. Katame 
panca? Agghisadharana bhoga, udakasadharana bhogda, vajasadharanad bhoga, corasaddharana bhoga, appiyvehi 
dayadehi sadharana bhoga: “There are, O monks, five drawbacks to wealth. What are these five? Wealth is exposed 
to fire, to water, to the king, to robbers and to bad heirs.” See also the Aputtakasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 90, where 
it is said that if wealth is not used well, kings seize it (rajana va haranti), thieves steal it (cord va haranti), fire burns 
it (aggi va dahati), water carries it away (udakam va vahati) or bad heirs waste it (appiya va dayadda haranti). — 
The Bodhisattvabhtimi, p. 140, speaks of the protection assured to beings against various dangers: vividheybhyas ca 
simhavyaghrarajacorodakagnyadikebhyo vicitrebhyo bhayasthanebhyah sattvanam araksa. 


8° The distractions of the mind are often compared to the gamboling of a monkey; cf. Treatise, I, p. 489F. 
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(parivara) of white linen (pandukambala) and other varied ornaments; 84,000 palanquins (paryanka) with 
ribbons of various colors (misravarnajala) and all kinds of rugs (astarana), soft and fine, as ornaments; 
cushions of red silk (Johitapadhana) were placed at both ends of the palanquins, cloths and precious 
garments were also piled there; 84,000 golden vases filled with silver (suvarnapatrarupyapirna); 84,000 
silver vases filled with gold (rupyapatra suvarnapirna); 84,000 vases of beryl filled with crystal 
(vaiduryapatra sphatikapirna); 84,000 crystal vases filled with beryl (sphatikapatra vaiduryapurna); 
84,000 cows (dhenu) giving a bucketful of milk at one milking (Aamsyopadohana), their horns and hooves 
adorned with gold and dressed in white cotton; 84,000 young maidens (kanya), beautiful and virtuous, their 
bodies decorated with rings set with pearls and precious stones (@muktamaniratnakundala).*' This is a 


summary of [the great gifts made by Velama]; the details could not be described. Simultaneously, king 


8! Part of this description is directly taken from the Veldmasutta of the Anguttara, IV, p. 393-394: So evariipam 
danam adasi mahadanam: caturasiti suvannapatisahassani adasi ripiyapurani, caturasiti riipivapatisahassani adasi 
suvannpurani, caturasiti kamsapdatisahassani —adasihirafinnpurani, caturasiti _hatthisahassani_—_ adasi 
sovannalamkarani sovannadhajani hemajdlasarichannani, caturasiti rathasahassani adasi sithacammaparivarani 
vyagghacammaparivarani —dipicammaparivarani pandukambalaparivarani sovanndlamkarani sovannadhajani 
hemajalasanchannani, caturasiti dhenusahassani adasi dukiilasathanani kamsiipadhmaranani (to be corrected to 
kamsupadohanani, according to all the Chinese versions), caturdasiti karindsahassani adasi 4muttamanikundalayo, 
caturasiti pallankasahassani adasi gonakatthatani patikatthatani patalikatthatani 
kadalimigapavarapaccattharanani — sa-uttaracchadani ubhatolohitaktipadhanani, caturasiti vatthakotisahassani 
adasi khomasukhumanam koseyyasukhumanam kambalasukhumanam kappdasikasukhumanam; ko pana cddo 
annassa panassa khajjassa leyyassa peyyassa najjo manne vissandati. 

“He made the following great gifts: 84,000 golden vases filled with silver, 84,000 silver vases filled with 
gold; 84,000 bronze vases filled with precious metal; 84,000 elephants with golden ornaments, golden banners and 
covered with golden ribbons; 84,000 chariots with coverings of lion, tiger and leopard skins, with coverings of white 
wool, with golden ornaments, golden banners and hangings of gold thread; 84,000 cows with tethers (?) of jute fiber, 
giving a full bronze bucket of milk; 84,000 young maidens adorned with rings of precious pearls; 84,000 palanquins 
laden with long fleecy covers of white wool embroidered with flowers, with carpets and magnificent antelope skins, 
screened at the top and with red cushions at each end of the palanquin; 84,000 measures of fine linen, fine silk, fine 
wool and fine cotton, to say nothing of the food and drink, snacks and candies, solid and liquid, which flowed like 
rivers!” 

[Note: In the translation of the epithet kamsipadhdarena, applied to the milk-cows, I [Lamotte] have 
departed from Buddhaghosa’s interpretation: rajatamayakhirapaticchaka “having milk-buckets made of silver” and 
the translations proposed by T. W. Rhys-Davids (Dialogues, II, p. 221): “with horns tipped with bronze”, 
Nyanatiloka (Reden des Buddha, V, p. 201: “mit Bronzeglocken behangt”, and E. M. Hare (Gradual Sayings, IV, p. 
263): “with milkpails of silver”. The correct interpretation of kamsiipadohana “giving a full bucket of milk at one 
time”, proposed by H. Kern, Toevoegselenop ‘t Woordeboek van Childers, Amsterdam, 1916, p. 142, should be 
adopted. Chinese versions of the Velamasutta have understood the text. — As for this description of Velama’s fabled 
generosity, it is made up of borrowed pieces and fragments that may be found throughout the texts; cf. Digha, II, p. 
187-188; Samyutta, III, p. 144-145; Anguttara, IV, p. 94. The description of the palanquins occurs even in the 
Sanskrit Sukhavativytha, § 41, but in a very corrupted form.] 
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Vasava (read P’o sa p’o) and the 84,000 minor kings, together with the ministers (amatya), the people, 


soldiers and merchants, each offered a hundred thousand gold pieces. 


When Velama had made the usual offering (dharmayajna)* and prepared these gifts, Che t’i p’o na min 


(Sakra devanam indra), spoke this stanza to the bodhisattva Velama: 
The wealth of the universe, so difficult to acquire, 
Can make the whole world rejoice. 
Today, all that you have acquired, 
You have given to attain buddhahood. 


At the same time, the gods of the pure abodes (suddhavasadeva), appearing in corporeal form, praised him 


and spoke this stanza: 
You have opened the gate to the great gifts. 
That which you have done 
Is out of compassion (anukampa) for beings, 
And in view of attaining buddhahood. 


Then the gods had this thought: “We will block up his golden vase (suvarnabhrngara) in such a way that 
the water cannot flow out of it. Why? Although there is a donor (dayaka) here [namely, Velama], there is 


no field of merit (punyaksetra) [i.e., an individual worthy of receiving his gifts].’”*° 


Then king Mo (Mara) said to the Suddhavasika gods: “But all the brahmins [invited here by Velama to 
receive his gifts] have all gone forth from home (pravrajita), observe the pure precepts (silasuddhi) and 
have entered the Path (marga). How can you say that they are not a field of merit?” The Suddhavasika gods 
said: “ The bodhisattva [Velama] is giving gifts with the view of obtaining buddhahood, whereas all these 
men are [blinded] by wrong views (mithyadrsti). This is why we say that there is no field of merit.” King 


Mara replied: “How do you know that Velama is making these gifts in view of obtaining buddhahood?” 


Then the Suddhavasika gods created, by metamorphosis (nirmdna), a brahmin carrying a golden vase 
(suvarnabhrngara) and holding a golden rod (suvarnadanda) who approached the bodhisattva Velama and 
said: “What benefits do you hope to obtain by means of these great gifts, by renouncing [143a] things that 
are difficult to give up? Do you want to become a noble cakravartin king, possessing seven jewels, a 
thousand sons and ruling the four continents (caturdvipaka)?” The bodhisattva answered that he was not 


seeking that. — “Are you seeking to become Che t’i p’o na min (Sakra devanam indra), the husband of eight 


® Velama’s alms are often designated by the name ‘the great sacrifice of Velama’ (Velamamahayaiifia). 
83 The brahmins to whom Velama’s generosity was addressed were a bad field of merit because they did not 
practice the eightfold Path of nirvana. Cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 237: Idha bhikkhave samanabrahmana micchdadiutthika 
honti micchasankappa micchavaca micchakammanta micchavMayama micchasatino micchasamdadhino. Evam 
atthangasamannagatesu_ bhikkhave samanabrahmanesu danam na mahaphalam hoti na mahanisamsam na 


mahdjutikam na mahavippharam. 
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thousand nayuta of goddesses (devi)?” Velama answered no. — “Do you want to become king of the six 
classes of gods of the desire realm (kamadhdatudeva)?”* — Velama replied no. “Do you want to become 
Brahmadevaraja who rules the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and who is the grandfather of beings 
(sattvapitamaha)?” Velama again answered no. — “Then what do you want to become?” Then the 


bodhisattva spoke this stanza: 
I seek the place free of desire, 
Escaping from birth, old age, sickness and death. 
I want to save all beings; 
Therefore I seek buddhahood. 


The fictive brahmin (nirmitabhramana) answered: “Master of generosity (danapati), buddhahood is 
difficult (durlabha) to attain and demands great hardships (arta). Your mind is soft (mrduka), accustomed 
to pleasure, and is certainly not capable pf aspiring to that state. As I said before, the states of noble 
cakravartin king, of Sakradevanam indra, of king of the six classes of Kamadhatudeva and of 
Brahmadevaraja are easy to obtain. It’s not necessary to seek buddhahood.” The bodhisattva answered: 


“Listen then to my fully considered oath (ekacittapranidhi): 
Even if a wheel of burning iron (usndyascakra)* 
Was spinning on top of my head, 
I would seek buddhahood resolutely (ekacittena) 


With no regret. 


Even if I had to undergo immense sufferings 
In the three bad destinies (durgati) or among men, 
I would resolutely seek buddhahood 


And never depart from this resolve. 


4 Mara is king of the Paranirmitavagavartins and consequently the head of the six classes of gods of the desire 
realm; cf. above, Treatise, I, p. 340F, 695F. 

85 A well-known punishment which Maitrakanyaka (Maitrayajiia) once saw in front of him, himself becoming the 
victim of it; cf. Divyavadia, p. 604; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 202; Karmavibhanga, p. 53. Here is the description of the 
punishment in the Avadanasataka, |. c.; purusam mahapramanam miirdhni casydyomayam cakram bhramaty 
adiptam pradiptam  samprajvalitam ekajvalibhitam, tasyasiraso yat pivasonitam pragharati so ‘syaharah: 
“Maitrakanyaka saw a tall man on whose head a red-hot iron wheel, all aflame, was spinning; the pus and blood 
flowing onto this man’s head constituted his food.” — See also Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 135; II, p. 11. The 
punishment is represented on the frescos of Chinese Turkestan (cf. Waldschmidt, Gandhara ..., pl. 32b, 33b. 
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Then the fictive brahmin said: “Master of generosity [patron] (danapati), it is good (sadhu), it is very good; 
then seek to become Buddha.” And he added this stanza of praise: 


The power of your exertion (virya) is great, 

Your have compassion for all beings. 

Your wisdom (prajnd) is free of hindrances (Gvarana) 
You will become Buddha before long. 


Then the gods rained down flowers to worship the bodhisattva. As for the Suddhavasika gods who had 
blocked up Velama’s vase so that the water did not flow out, they had hidden themselves and disappeared. 


Then the bodhisattva went to the brahmin who was the oldest (brahmanasthavira) [of all those who had 
been invited] and, with his golden vase (suvarnabhrngara), wanted to pour the water over him [meaning to 
transfer full ownership over all the benefits that he was distributing to the brahmin by means of this 
libation,]*°; but the water was blocked and did not flow out. The crowd was astonished: ” All kinds of great 
gifts have been prepared and the virtues of the patron (danapati) are also great. Then why does not the 
water flow out?” The bodhisattva said: “It is not their fault. Was not my mind impure (avisuddha)? Have I 
not kept something back that I should have given? Why is this happening to me?” He consulted the 
treatises on sacrifice (vajnasutra) and the sixteen volumes [and he saw] that his purity (visuddhi) was 
faultless. Then the gods said to the bodhisattva: “ Don’t worry: there is nothing that you have [143b] not 
planned for. The fault is with these bad impure brahmins [whom you wished to gratify].” Then the gods 


spoke this stanza: 
In men, the net of wrong views (mithyadrstijala) 
And passions (Alesha) have destroyed right knowledge (samyagjnana). 
Having wandered away from pure morality 
These wretches will fall into various [bad] destinies. 


“This is why,” they added, “the water [that you wanted to pour over their hands] is blocked and does not 
flow.” Having said this, they suddenly disappeared. 


86 In order to make the transfer irrevocable, the donor pours a little water over the hands of the receiver (ef. Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, p. 112). See, e.g., the gift of the Jetavana in Nidanakatha, p. 93: Andthapindiko... 
suvannabhimkaram Gdaya Dasabalassa hatthe udakam pdatetva “imam Jetavanaviharam dgatandgatassa 
catuddisassa buddhapramukhassa samghassa dammiti” adasi; - the gift of the Venuvana in Vinaya, I, p. 39: Atha 
kho raja Magado Seniyo Bimbisadro sovannamayam bhinkaram gahetva bhagavato onojesi “etaham bhante 
Veluvanam uyyanam buddhapamukhassa bhikkhusamghassa dammiti’’; - the gift of his wife by Ugra in Anguttara, 
IV, p. 210: Atha khvaham tam purisam pakkosateva vamena hattena pajapatim gahetva dakkhinena hatthena 
bhingaram gahetva tassa purissassa onojesim. — Lacking the golden vase, Visvamtara used a gourd to give his two 
children to a brahmin; cf. Jatakamala, p. 62: Bodhisattvo... ‘bhiprasarite brahmanasya panau kamandalum 
avarjjayam asa, tasya yatnanurodhena papatambu kamandaloh. — The vase that serves to accomplish the ritual of 


aspersion is often represented on Buddhist monuments; cf. Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 474, 475, 487, 491. 
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At that moment, the six classes of gods of the realm of desire (kamadhdGtudeva) shone rays of light (rasmi) 


of all kinds and lit up the assembly; addressing themselves to the bodhisattva, they spoke this stanza: 
Wandering in the ocean of evil 
They are not following your straight path. 
Of those who receive your gifts 
There is no one like you. 
Having said this, they suddenly disappeared. 


Hearing this stanza, the bodhisattva had this thought: “In this assembly is there really nobody who is my 


equal, and is that why the water is blocked and does not flow?” And he spoke this stanza: 
In the universes of the ten directions, 
If there are marvelous pure beings, 
I take refuge (Sarana) in them and I bow down to them 
Holding the vase in my right hand, 
I pour the water into my left hand 
And I take the vow (pranidhi) to be the only man 
Who is worthy to receive such great gifts. 


At once the water in the vase rose up into space (akdasa) and, falling from above, poured into the 
bodhisattva’s left hand.*” 


87 Tn the Manoratha, IV, p. 183, there is no fictive brahmin and things happen in a more simple way: Velamo 
sabbalamkarabhisito danavimamsanatthaya phalikavannassa udakassa suvannabhingaram piretva “imasmim loke 
sace imam patiggahetum yuttariipa dakkhineyya puggala atthi, idam udakam nikkhamitva pathavim ganhatu; sace 
n’ atthi, evam eva titthatu” ‘ti saccakiriyam katva bhingaram adhomukham akasi. Udakam dhammakarakena 
gahitam viya ahosi. Bodhisatto “sufino vata bho Jambudipo, ekapuggalo pi dakkhinam patiggahetum yuttariipo 
n’atthi” ‘ti vippatisaram akatvad “sace dayakassa vsenayam dakkhina visujjhissati, udakam nikkhamitva pathavim 
ganhatu” ‘ti contesi. Phalikavattisadisam udakam nikkhamitva pathavim ganhi. Idani danam dassami ti... divase 
divase danam diyati... Dane diyamdne yeva sattavassani sattamasa atikanta. 

Tr.: “Velama, clothed in all his adornments, wished to test his generosity: having filled a golden vase with 
water the color of crystal, he made the following vow: “In this world, if there is a person worthy of homage, able to 
receive this gift, may the water coming from this vase spread over the earth; if there is no-one, may the water remain 
in the vase.” At once he turned the vase upside down; the water was retained as if by a filter. The Bodhisattva then 
said: *So Jambudvipa is then empty; there is not even a single person capable of receiving my offering.” 
Nevertheless, without regret he added: “ If my offering is purified by the action of the donor, may the water coming 
out of the vase spread over the earth.” At once, the water, flowing out of the vase like crystal, spread out over the 
earth. He resolved then to fulfill his alms and distributed his gifts. The distribution lasted for seven years and seven 


months.” 
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Seeing this wonder, king Vasava felt great respect (arcana, satkara) and spoke this stanza: 
Great master of brahmins 
Water the color of pure beryl (vaidurya) 
Flowing down from above 
Has fallen into your hand! 


Filled with respect and joining their hands as a sign of homage, the great assembly took refuge (Sarana) in 
the bodhisattva. 


Then the bodhisattva spoke this stanza: 
The gifts that I make today 
Do not have as their goal the merits of the threefold world (traidhatukapunya); 
They are for [the benefit] of all beings 
And in order to seek for Buddhahood. 


When he had said this, the great earth (mahaprthivi), the mountains (parvata), the rivers (nadi) and the 


trees (vrksa) trembled in six different ways (sadvikaram akampanta).** 


At the beginning, Velama had given alms to the assembly [of brahmins] with the idea that they were 
worthy of receiving his homage (piija); afterwards, when he had understood that this assembly were 
unworthy, it was out of compassion [and no longer from respect], that he gave them gifts that they had 


; 89 
already received. 


Jatakas and avadanas of this type relating to all kinds of gifts could be cited at length here. Those are outer 
gifts (bahyadana), but what are inner gifts (@dhyatmikadana)?”° 


4. Inner generosity 


Inner generosity consists of giving one‘s life (Gyus) to others without any regret, as is told in the Jatakas 


and Avadanas. 


88 On this sixfold trembling of the earth, see above, Traité, I, p, 473-474F. 
*° See the interpretation proposed above, p. 679F, note. 

°° Outer and inner gifts are defined in Bodh. bhtimi, p. 114-115: tatra sarvadanam katamat. sarvam ucyate 
samasato dvividham deyavastu. Gdhyatmikam ca bahyam ca. tatr’ G majjnah svadehaparityago bodhisattvasya 
kevaladhyatmikavastuparityaga ity ucyate. yat punar bodhisattvo vamtasijivinam sattvanam arthe bhuktva bhuktva 
annapadnam vamati tat samsrstam dadhyatmikabahyavastudanam bodhisattvasyety ucyate. etad yathoktam 


sthapayitva parisistadeyavastuparityaga bahyadeyavastuparityaga evety ucyate. 
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1. [The king who set fire to his body so as to hear a Buddhist stanza].’' — The Buddha Sakyamuni 


°' Condensation of a long jataka told in detail by the Ta feng pien fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 2, p. 131c-132b: A 
cakravartin king, whose name is not given, met a brahmin in a small frontier kingdom who knew the well-known 
stanza summarizing the Buddha’s teaching: anitya bata samskara utpddavyayadharminah, utpadya hi nirudhyante 
tesam vyutpasamah sukham (cf. Digha, II, p. 157; Samyutta, I, p. 6, 158, 200; II, p. 193; Theragatha, no. 1159; 
Jataka, I, p. 392; Visuddhimagga, p. 527; a stanza endlessly reproduced in Buddhist inscriptions: cf. E.I., IV, p. 64). 
To obtain this stanza from the brahmin, the king had the upper part of his body cut in a thousand places by a candala, 
the wounds filled with oil with cotton wicks inserted in them. When the brahmin had revealed the second part of the 
stanza, the king set fire to these wicks. Then, in the presence of Indra, he testified that his sacrifice had no other 
purpose than to obtain supreme complete enlightenment. He said: “If I speak the truth, may my blood turn into milk 
and may my wounds be healed.” Immediately, the desired miracle was accomplished and Indra announced to the 
king that before long he would be Buddha. — The same jataka with a few variations occurs in the P’ou sa pen hing 
king, T 155, k. 1, p. 112c-113c; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 1, p. 349b-350a (repeated in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 25, 
p. 136b-c): The king called Tou ché na sie li (in T 155), or Kien cho ni p’o li (in T 202) — perhaps Kaficanasri — cut 
a thousand lamps into his own body in order to obtain from the brahmin Lao tou tch’a (Raudraksa) another famous 
stanza: sarve ksayanta nicayah patandnatah samucchrayah, samyoga viprayoganta maranantam hi jivitam (cf. 
Sanskrit Udanavarga, I, 22, ed. Chakravarti, p. 4; Nettip., p. 146; Mahavastu, III, p. 152, 183; Divya, p. 27, 100, 486; 
JA, Jan.-Mar. 1932, p. 29). 

Buddhists have always loved the stanzas: in the Greater Vehicle, the greatest rewards have been promised 
to the sons and daughters of good family who learn, repeat, understand or explain to others even one four-lined 
stanza taken from the Prajfiiaparamita (Vajracchedika, p. 46: itah Prajnapadramitaya dharmaparyayadd  antasas 
catuspadikam api gatham udgrhya dharayed uddesayed vacayet paryavapnuyat parebhyas ca_ vistarena 
samprakasayet). 

A whole series of exploits accomplished by the future Buddha in order to obtain one stanza could be cited: 
we limit ourselves to mention several: -Ta tch’eng pen cheng sin ti kouan king, T 159, k. 1, p. 194a; Ta pan nie p’an 
king, T 374, k. 14, p. 449b-451b; T 375, k. 13, p. 691b-693b; King liu yi siang, t 2121, k. 9, p. 43a-c: A young 
brahmin, practicing austerities on Mount Himavat, strongly wished to know the Buddhist doctrine. Wanting to test 
the sincerity of his wish, Indra appeared to him in the form of a hideous raksasa and recited the first part of the 
stanza to him: anityad bata samskarah. The brahmin, enchanted, requested the second part, but the raksasa, before 
continuing, demanded that the brahmin give him his body as food. The brahmin agreed and after the second part of 
the stanza had been recited to him, he climbed up into a tree and threw himself down at the feet of the raksasa, but 
the latter, resuming his form as Indra, caught him in his fall and paid homage to him. Hiuan Tsang who summarizes 
this exploit (T 2087, k. 3, p. 882c24) locates it 400 /i south of Mong kie li (Mangalapura), on the mountain Hi /o 
(Ham, 2500 m. high, in Buner. The jataka is depicted on the Formosan pagodas (cf. Ecke-Demiéville, Twin 
Pagodas, p. 42 and pl. 32. 1) and on the Tamamushi altar. 

- P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 2, p. 119b15-16; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 1, p. 350a-b; King liu yi siang, 
T 2121, k. 25, p. 136c-137a: King P’i leng kie li drove a thousand nails into his body to obtain from the brahmin 
Raudraka the Buddhist stanza: anitva bata samskarah. 

- Avadanasataka, no. 35, I, p. 187-193 (tr. Feer, p. 128-131); Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200, no. 34, k. 4, p. 
218c-219b; DvavimSatyavadana, ch. 23; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 1, p. 349a-b; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 25p. 
140a-b: The king of Benares, Suriipa (variant) Kuriipa) offered his son, his wife and his own body as food to Sakra 
transformed into a yaksa, in order to hear the stanza: priyebhyo jayate sokah, priyebhyo jayate bhayam; priyebhyo 
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was once a bodhisattva. At one time when he was [143c] the king of a great country, there was neither 
Buddha nor Dharma nor Samgha of monks. Having gone forth four times to seek the Buddhist Dharma, the 
king understood that he would not find it. A brahmin said to the king: “I know a stanza of the Buddha 
(buddhagatha); if you pay homage (pia) to me, I will give it to you.” The king asked: “What homage do 
you want?” The brahmin replied: “If you give the upper part of your body (purvakaya) and cut the flesh 
into the shape of a wick (dipavarti) and pay homage to me with it, I will surely give you [the stanza].” The 
king said to himself: “My body is fragile and impure; from one lifetime to the next, it experiences 
innumerable sufferings. On the other hand, the Buddhist Dharma is a rare thing (adbhuta); today when I am 
beginning to be able to use it, why should I regret its loss?” Having thought thus, he called on outcaste 
(candala) who cut the upper part of his body, made a wick out of it, bound his flesh with white cotton and 


poured oil (taila) over it. At once the [king’s] body burst into flame and [the brahmin] gave him the stanza. 


2. [Jataka of the Pigeon]. ®’ — The Buddha was once a pigeon (kapota) living in the Snow Mountains 
(himalaya). On stormy day, a man lost his way; miserable (daridra) and exhausted (arta), hunger 


(bubhuksa) and cold (sita) had brought him to his last moments (muhurta). Seeing this man, the pigeon 


vipramuktanam nasti Sokah, kuto bhayam (cf. Dhammapada, v. 212; Av. sataka, I, p. 191). — According to the 

Mahavastu, II,p. 225-257, the same (?) Suriipa, head of a herd of antelope, gave up his own body to Sakra disguised 

as a hunter for the price of the gatha: satam pdadarajah sreyo na giri kaficanamayam; so rajo Sokahanaya sa giri 

Sokavardhanah. 

- Avadanasataka, np. 38, I, p. 213-222 (tr. Feer, p. 142-138); Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200, no. 35, k. 4, p. 219b- 

220b: The son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, Dharmagavesin or Subhasitagavasin, threw himself into blazing 

coals to hear from the mouth of Sakra, disguised as Guhyaka, the stanza: dharmam caret sucaritam nainam 

duscaritam caret; dharmacari sukham sete asmim loke paratra ca (cf. Dhammapada, v. 169; Av. Sataka, I, p. 220). 

- King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 8, p. 41b-c, which refers to P’ou sa kiue ting king, ch. 1: The bodhisattva 
Chan sin learned that a woman from the east kept the memory of half of a Buddhist stanza once 
preached by a Buddha. He went out to seek her and having miraculously crossed a vast morass, he 
discovered at the back of a cave near the city of Chan tchou (Supratistita) an ugly woman who 
agreed to recite the beginning of the stanza: sabbapdpassa akaranam kusalassa upasampada, 
sacittapariyodapanam eta Buddhana sdsasam (cf. Digha, II, p. 49; Dhammapada, v. 183; 
Nettipakarana, p. 43, etc.) 

- Ling liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 3, p. 42c-43a: A man living at the foot of a precipice knew a Buddhist stanza. The 

bodhisattva Lo fa (Dharmatrata), in exchange for this stanza, promised him his golden cloak and his pearl necklace 

and, to prove the sincerity of his intention, had no hesitation in throwing himself over the precipice. The 

Caturmaharajika devas caught him in his fall. 

- Below, T 1509, k. 16, p. 178c: A bodhisattva, whose name varies according to the sources, used his skin as 

parchment, one of his bones as brush and his blood as ink to write the stanza: dharmam caret sucaritam. 

7 Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 49, k. 4, p. 469c-470a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 43-46): The 
Buddha himself shows how much he appreciated the value of one stanza: four brothers having given him 
offerings, he teaches each of them a phrase incomplete in itself; but by joining these four phrases, the brothers 
succeeded in reconstructing the Buddhist creed: anitya bata samskara. 

» This jataka is repeated in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 48, p. 254b. 
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flew to look for fire (agni), collected some kindling (indhana) and lit it. Then the pigeon threw itself into 
the fire and gave its body to the famished man. 


In the same way, the Bodhisattva gave his head (siras), his eyes (nayana), his marrow (majja) and his skull 
(mastaka) to beings.” It would be necessary to list fully the various Jatakas and Avadanasitras here. All of 
that is called inner generosity. The immensity of these inner (@dhyatmika) and outer (bahya) gifts is the 


nature of generosity. 


3 See references in Traité, I, p. 143F, n. 1. 
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CHAPTER XX: THE VIRTUE OF GENEROSITY AND 
GENEROSITY OF THE DHARMA (p. 692F) 


I. GENEROSITY OF THE DHARMA” 


Question. - What is meant by generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana)? 
Answer. - Here are various opinions: 
1. All speech well-spoken (subhdasita), all useful (arthasahita) speech constitutes generosity of the Dharma. 


2. Generosity of the Dharma consists of preaching the Holy Dharma (saddharma) explained by the Buddha 
(buddhakanthokta) to people. 


3. Generosity of the Dharma consists of teaching people the threefold Dharma: /) the Sieou tou lou (Sutra); 
2) the P’i ni (Vinaya; 3) the A pi t’an (Abhidharma). 

4. Generosity of the Dharma consists of teaching people the four Baskets of the Dharma (dharmapitaka): 1) 
the Sieou tou lou tsang (Sutrapitaka); 2) the P’i ni tsang (Vinayapitaka); 3) the A pi t’an tsang 
(Abhidharmapitaka); 4) the Zsa tsang (Samyuktapitaka).”° 


5. Generosity of the Dharma consists of teaching in brief form the twofold Dharma: /) the sravaka Dharma; 
2) the Mahayana Dharma. 


4 The distinction between material (Gmisadana) generosity and generosity of the Dharma (dharmaddna) is of 
canonical origin: cf. Anguttara, I, p. 91; Itivuttaka, p. 98; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 7, p. 577b. To these two types of 
generosity, the Mahayana treatises, especially those of the Vijfanavadin school, add a third, namely, the generosity 
of safety (abhayadana): cf. Dharmasamgraha, chap. CV; Samdhinirmocana, IX, § 12; Samgraha, p. 190-191; 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 12, p. 749c; Siddhi, p. 620; Bodh. Bhtimi, p. 133: amisadanam 
dharmadanam abhayadanam ca samasatah ihamutrasukham amisadanam dharmadanam abhayadanam 
casamasatahihamutrasukham danam sattvanam veditavyam.. tat punar Gmihadanam pranitam sucikalpitam viniya 
matsaryamalam samnidhimalam ca dadati. tatra matsaryamalavinayah cittagrahaparityagata, samnidhimalavinayo 
bhogagrahaparityagad __ veditavyah, abhayadanam _ simhavyagragrahardjachorodakadibhayapartiranataya 
veditavyah. dharmadanam aviparitadharmadesana nydyopadesah siksapadasamadapanata ca; Madhyantavibhaga, 
p. 206-207: pujanugrahakankshaya bahyadhyatmikavsatuniravadyat pratyupakaravipakadinirapekso yaya cetanaya 
parityajati kayavakkarmanad  ca_ pratipddayatidam __bodhisattvasyamisadanam... _ sattvanupaghatakanam 
Gjivasastrakalanipunanadm  karunapiurvakanam upadesah  sugatimoksamargopadesas ca  dharmadanam... 
rajacauradayadavyaladibhir adghratanam tebhyo vimoksanam abhayadanam. 

°° The question has already been raised (Traité, I, p. 596F) of the four Dharmapitakas; on the fourth “the Mixed 
Basket”, see Przyluski, Concile, p. 119-120. 
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Question. — But 77 p’o ta (Devadatta), Ho to (Hatthaka, should be Udraka)”, etc., have also taught 
people” the Tripitaka, the four Baskets, the Dharma of the sravakas and that of the Mahayana; 
nevertheless, they fell into hell (niraya). Why? 


Answer. — The sins of wrong view (mithyadrstyapatti) in Devadatta were [144a] numerous; in Ho to, the 
sins of falsehood (mrsavada) were numerous. [Their sermons] did nor constitute a gift of the pure Dharma 
(visuddhadharmadana), made with the Path (marga) in view; they sought only honors (yasas), wealth 
(labha), the signs of respect (satkara, arcana) and homage (piija). Because of these bad intentions, 


Devadatta was reborn in the hells (niraya).”* 


Furthermore, it is not enough to preach to fulfill generosity of the Dharma. In order for it to be true 
generosity of the Dharma, it is necessary to teach everyone with a pure mind (visuddhacitta) and good 


intention (Ausalacetanda). Just as the material gift (amisaddna) is not meritorious if it is not inspired by a 


°® Ho to (30 and 5; 36 and 3) may transcribe an original Hattaka (cf. Akanuma, p. 222a); but the censure addressed 
here to Ho to does not fit in any way the famous disciple of the Buddha Hatthaka Alavaka (cf. Traité, I, p. 562- 
565F); it actually does apply to Udraka. First of all, the Mpps blames Devadatta and Ho to of giving alms, not in 
view of the Path, but to acquire benefit, honor and fame (/a@bhasatkarasloka, cf. Majjhima, I, p. 192, etc.). Now we 
know, from the Adhyasayasamcodanasitra, cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 105, that “the search for profits and 
honor causes men to fall into the hells, into the animal destinies or into the world of Yama, and makes him similar in 
conduct to Devadatta and Udraka” (narakatiryagyoniyamalokaprapatano labhasatkarah, devadattodrakasamdacaro 
labhasatkarah pratyuaveksitavayah). Secondly, the Mpps will record that in Ho to “the sins of lying are numerous”; 
now this is precisely the reproach that could be addressed to Udraka Ramaputra, whose teachings the Buddha had 
followed when he was still the Bodhisattva. The Buddha was full of respect for his old teacher and, if he had been 
still alive, it was to him and to Alara Kalama that he would have preached the Dharma in the first place (Vinaya, I, p. 
7; Mahavastu, III, p. 322-323; Lalitavistara, p. 403), but that does not prevent him from disputing Udraka’s false 
pretenses in Samyutta, IV, 83: Tam kho panetam bhikkhave uddako Ramaputto avedagit yeva samano vedagusmiti 
bhasati; asabbaji yeva samano sabbajismiti bhasati; apalikhitam yeva gandamilam palikhitaam me gandamilan ti 
bhasati: “Although Uddaka Ramaputta had not attained supreme wisdom, he pretended to have attained it; although 
he was not a universal conqueror, he pretended to be one; although he had not uprooted the root of evil, he pretended 
to have uprooted it.” We may note also that the Mahavyutpatti, no. 3516, places Udraka Ramaputra in the list of the 
Tirthikas. 
°7 A sermon of Devadatta is mentioned in the Tsa a han, t 99, no. 499, k. 18, p. 131; Anguttara, IV, p. 402-403; 
Candikaputta summarizes it for Sariputta in these words: Devadatto avuso bhikkhiinam evam dhammam deseti: yato 
kho avuso bhikkhuno cetasa cittam paricitam hoti tass’etam bhikkhunokallam veyydkarandaya: khina jati, vusitam 
brahmacariyam, katam karanivam, ndparam itthattaya ti pajanami ti: “Here is how Devadatta preaches the Dharma 
to the monks: When the mind of a bhiksu, O monks, is full of understanding, he is allowed to say: Rebirth is 
destroyed, sainthood is fulfilled, duty is accomplished; there is no further return to this world.” We may add that the 
orthodoxy of this sermon is indisputable. 

Udraka taught the doctrine professed by his father Rama, a doctrine that led to the state of neither 
perception nor non-perception (naivasamjnand-samjndyatana); but, finding it insufficient, the Buddha renounced it 
(cf. Majjhima, I, p. 165 sq.; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 85; Mahavastu, II, p. 200; Lalitavistara, p. 244). 


8 See references in Traité, I, p. 407, note. 
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good mind (Ausalacitta), so also the gift of the Dharma is not generosity of the Dharma without a pure 
mind and good intention. Moreover, preaching the Dharma (dharmadesana) inspired by a pure mind and a 
good intention praises the Three Jewels (triratna), opens the door of sin (patti) and merit (punya), teaches 
the four noble Truths (a@ryasatya), converts beings and introduces them to the Buddhist path 
(buddhamarga): this preaching constitutes the authentic generosity of the Dharma. 


Finally, in brief (samdsatah), preaching the Dharma (dharmadesand) is of two types: the first, which 
avoids tormenting beings (sattvan anupahatya) and is inspired by a good mind (kusalacitta) and 
compassion (karund), is the cause and condition for reaching Buddhahood; the second, which perceives 
(samanupasyati) the true emptiness (sinyata) of dharmas, is the cause and condition of the path of nirvana. 
When one preaches this twofold Dharma in the midst of a great assembly (mahdparsad) with feelings of 
compassion (karund), without aiming at fame (vasas), wealth (/abha) or honors (satkara), one is practicing 


generosity of the Dharma of the pure Buddhist path (visuddhabuddhamarga). 


[Asoka and the bhiksu with the pleasant breath] - 


It is said: King A chou k’ie (ASoka) built eighty-four thousand Buddhist stiipas one day.'°° Although he had 
not yet seen the Path, he had faith (prasada) in the Dharma. Each day, he invited the bhiksus to his palace 
and paid homage (puja) to them; each day he had beside him, in turn, a Dharma teacher (dharmdacarya) 
who preached the Dharma to him. There was a young tripitakadharmacarya, intelligent (medhdavin) and 
handsome (abhiriipa); when his turn came to preach the Dharma, he was seated beside the king and his 


mouth exhaled a thousand perfumes (gandha). Astonished, the king said to himself: “This is not good. With 


°° This anecdote is borrowed from the Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, no. 55, k. 10, p. 309c-310b (tr, Huber, 
Sutralamkara, p. 273-278), which in turn is derived from the A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 7, p. 128b-c (tr. 
Przyluski, Asoka, p. 411-412). In the latter source, the bhiksu is named Utpala. — A slightly different version is in the 
Tchong king aiuan tsa p’i yu king, T 208, no. 41, k. 2, p. 541c-542a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 130-133): King 
Asoka had taken away from Kasmir the wife of an upasaka; having become queen, she burst into tears on smelling a 
beautiful flower that reminded her of the perfume of her former husband who, in the meantime, had become a 
Sramana and had attained arhathood. The king had him come into his presence and determined that the body of this 
monk was more perfumed than the lotus. In a previous lifetime, this monk had paid homage to a bodhisattva who 
was reciting sacred texts and had burned incense in his honor; the pleasant smell that he exhaled was the reward of 
this offering. — It is not impossible that ASoka had a Kasmirian woman among his queens: the Rajatarangini, I, v. 
108 sq., knows of a Jalauka, son of ASoka, who reigned in Kasmir. — Besides, it is a well-known theme of Buddhist 
hagiography that a pleasant smell came from the bodies of saintly individuals; this was the case of the Sugandhas or 
Sugandhins mentioned in the Avadanasataka, I, p. 350-353; Kalpadrumav., chap. 16; Theragatha, v. 24 (tr. Rh. D., 
Brethren, p. 28-29); Apadana, II, p. 459-463. 

100 On these 84,000 stupas of Asoka, cf. Divya, p. 381; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 23,, p. 165a; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, 
k. 1, p. 102a (tr. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 243-244); A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 1, p. 135a; Dipavamsa, VI, v. 96; 
Mahavamsa, V, v, 175-176. 
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this perfume, he will trouble my palace people.” And speaking to the bhiksu, h said: “What do you have in 
your mouth? Open your mouth so I can see.” The bhiksu opened his mouth and the king saw that there was 
nothing there. He made him rinse his mouth with water, but the perfume remained as before. The king 
asked: “Bhadante, have you always had this perfume?” The bhiksu replied: ”I have had it for a long time.” 


The king asked: “Since when?” The bhiksu answered with this stanza: 


Since the time of the Buddha Kasyapa 
I have had this perfume; 
It has lasted since then 


And seems always to be renewed. 


The king said: “Bhadante, you speak [too] briefly (samasatah), I do not understand; explain more fully 
(vistarah).” The bhiksu replied: “O king, listen carefully (ekacittena) to my words. Once, at the time of the 
Buddha Kasyapa, I was a bhiksu preacher (dharmadesaka). In the great assembly (mahaparsad), I always 
had great pleasure in describing the immense qualities (apramdnaguna) of the bhagavat Kasyapa as well as 
the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas; in innumerable sermons (dharmaparyaya) I took care to 
celebrate [the Buddha] and teach all beings. Since then I have always possessed the wonderful fragrance 
that [144b] comes from my mouth; from lifetime to lifetime, without interruption, it has been as it is 


today.” And the bhiksu spoke this stanza: 


This fragrance surpasses and eclipses 
The perfume of all the flowers of the vegetable kingdom; 
It can make all hearts rejoice; 


From lifetime to lifetime, it continues ceaselessly. 


Then the king, with mixed shame (apatrapa) and joy (priti), said to the bhiksu: “ It is wonderful (adbhuta) 
that the virtue of preaching (dharmadesanaguna) can bear such great fruit!” The bhiksu answered: “That is 
its flower (puspa) but not its fruit (phala).” The king said: “What are its fruits? Please explain to me.” The 
bhiksu answered: “In brief (samdsatah), its fruits are ten in number: listen well, O king.” And the bhikshu 


spoke these stanzas: 


1) Great reknown (mahayasas), 


2) beauty (prasada), 
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3) The conquest of happiness (sukhalabha), 

4) the signs of respect (satkara), 

5) A majestic light like the sun and the moon, 

6) The love of all people, 

7) The art of speech (pratibhdana), 

8) possession of great knowledge (mahajnana), 

9) Disappearance of all the bonds (sarvabandhaksaya), 

10) Destruction of suffering (duhkhanirodha) and acquisition of nirvana: 


These are the ten fruits [of preaching].” 


The king asked: “Bhadanta, by celebrating the qualities of the Buddha, how did you obtain the ten fruits as 


reward?” 


Then the bhiksu answered with these stanzas: 


In celebrating the qualities of the Buddha, 
I did it so that everyone heard everywhere. 
As reward for this merit 


I obtained great fame. 


In celebrating the true qualities of the Buddha 
I did it so that everyone rejoiced. 
Because of this merit 


I have always, from one lifetime to the next, been handsome. 


In speaking to people about sins (@patti) and merit (punya), 
I made them obtain the place of happiness (sukhavati). 
As a result of this merit, 


I enjoy happiness and am always content. 


In celebrating the power of the Buddha’s qualities, 
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I overcame all their hearts. 
Because of this merit, 


I ceaselessly gather the signs of respect. 


By lighting the lamp of preaching, 
I illumined all beings. 
Because of this merit, 


My majestic light shines like the sun. 


In celebrating the Buddha’s qualities in all ways, 
I satisfied all beings. 
As a result of this merit, 


I am always loved by people. 


In celebrating the Buddha’s qualities with skillful speech 
I have set neither bounds nor limits. 
As a result of this merit, 


My eloquence (pratibhana) is inexhaustible. 


In celebrating the wondrous attributes of the Buddha 
I commit no errors. 
As a result of this merit, 


[I have acquired] great purity of knowledge. 


[144c] In celebrating the Buddha’s qualities 
I have decreased people’s afflictions (Alesa). 
As a result of this merit, 


My bonds are broken and my stains destroyed. 
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By the breaking of the two types of bonds 
I have realized Nirvana. 
Thus, when the rain pours down 


The fire is extinguished, there is no more heat. 


He spoke again to the king: “If there is something you have not understood, this is the time to overcome the 


army of your doubts (samsayasend) with the arrows of knowledge (jfidnasara).” 


The king said to the Dharma master: “I have understood well; I have no more doubt. The Bhadanta is a 


virtuous man, skilled in celebrating the Buddha.” 


Preaching the Dharma by means of all kinds of Nidanas of this kind is to save people and this is what is 


called generosity of the Dharma. 


Question. —Which is more important, material generosity (Gmisadana) or generosity of the Dharma 


(dharmadana)? 


Answer. — As the Buddha has said: “Of the two generosities, generosity of the Dharma is more 
important.”!°' Why? 


1) The fruit of retribution (phalavipaka) of material generosity occurs in the desire realm (kAGmadhatu), 
whereas the fruit of retribution of generosity of the Dharma is in the threefold world (traidhatuka) or above 
the threefold world.’ 


2) Moreover, words (vac) that are pure (visuddha) reach the central point of the reasoning (wukti) and the 


mind (citta) attains it also. This is why they surpass the threefold world. 


3) Moreover, material generosity is limited (sapramana), whereas generosity of the Dharma is limitless 
(apramana); material generosity is exhausted, whereas generosity of the Dharma is inexhaustible: it is like 


a fire (agni) fed by kindling (indhana), the light of which is always increasing. 


4) Moreover, the retribution (vipaka) of material generosity involves mediocre purity (visuddhi) and many 


stains (mala), whereas the retribution of generosity of the Dharma has few stains and great purity. 


5) Moreover, carrying great gifts requires (apeksate) a great show of power, whereas the gift of the Dharma 


depends on nothing other than realization. 


6) Moreover, material generosity can bring about the increase (vrddhi) [only] of the four great elements 


(caturmahabhita) and material organs (indriva), whereas generosity of the Dharma leads to the perfection 


I Anguttara, I, p. 91; Itivuttaka, p. 98; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 7, p. 577b: Dve ‘mani bhikkhave danani. 


Katamani dve? Amisadanafi ca dhammadanafi ca. Imani kho bhikkhave dandni. Etad aggam bhikkhave imesam 
dvinnam dananam yadidam dhammadananm ti. 
02 Compare Bodh. Bhtmi, p. 133: damisabhayadanam saprabhedam ihasukham, dharmadanam punah 


saprabhedam amutrasukham. 
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(paripuri) of the pure organs (andsravendriya), the powers (bala) and the Path of enlightenment 
(bodhimarga). 


7) Moreover, whether there is a Buddha [here below] or not, material generosity always exists in the world; 
on the other hand, generosity of the Dharma can be practiced only if there is a Buddha in the world. This is 
how we know that generosity of the Dharma is very rare. Why is it rare? Even the pratyekabuddhas [do not 
practice it], because they cannot preach the Dharma. They [are limited] to practicing mendicancy 
(pindapata) correctly and to converting beings by flying (patana) or by transforming themselves 


(parinama).'” 


8) Moreover, material gifts can be derived from generosity of the Dharma, and one can equal the sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas and even the Buddhas. 


9) Finally, generosity of the Dharma can analyze (vibhaj-) all dharmas: impure (sdsrava) and pure 
(anasrava) dharmas, material (rijpidharma) and immaterial (Grupyadharma) dharmas, conditioned 
(samskrta) and unconditioned (asamsakrta) dharmas, good (kusala), bad (akusala) and indeterminate 
(avyakrta) dharmas, permanent (nitya) and impermanent (anitya) dharmas, existent (sat) and non-existent 
(asat) dharmas. The true nature (bhitalaksana) of all dharmas is pure (visuddha), indestructible (abhedya) 
and unchangeable (avyaya). The brief explanation (samksepa) of all these dharmas makes up the eighty- 
four thousand Baskets of the Dharma (caturashitidharmapitaka): the developed (vistara) explanation is 
limitless (apramana). All these dharmas are analyzed (vibhakta) and cognized (vijndta) thanks to the 
generosity of the Dharma; this is why generosity of the Dharma is the higher gift. 


These two generosities, [material and Dharma], together form “Generosity”. When one practices this 
twofold generosity while wishing to become Buddha, one is able to lead people to the state of Buddha and, 
all the [k. 12, p. 145a] more so, to other states. 


Question. — Four kinds of abandonings (tvaga) consititute generosity, namely: abandoning material goods 
(amisatyaga), the gift of the Dharma (dharmatyaga), the gift of of safety (abhayatyaga) and abandonment 
of the afflictions (k/esatyaga). Why mention only the [last] two tragas here? 


Answer. — Because the gift of safety (abhayatyaga) is not distinct from the virtue of morality (sila), we do 
not speak of it here. On the other hand, as [we will deal later with the virtue] of wisdom (prajra), we do not 
speak of the abandonment of the passions (klesatyadga) here. If we were not going to deal with the six 


virtues (pdramita), it would be necessary to mention these four abandonments together. 


II. VIRTUE OF GENEROSITY 


Question. — What is meant by Danaparamita (Virtue of generosity)? 


103 On the pratyekabuddhas, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, Pratyekabuddha, ERE, X, p. 152-154; Malalasekera, II, p. 
94-96. 
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Answer. — The meaning of dana (generosity) has been explained above (chap. XIX). As for padramita, here: 


1) Para, in the language of Ts’in, means ”the other bank”; mi, in the language of Ts’in, means to “arrive 
at”. Therefore the expression means: “To cross over the river of generosity (dananadi) and to attain the 


other shore.”!™ 


Question. — What is meant by: “Not attaining the other shore”? 
Answer. — Not to attain the other shore is, e.g., beginning to cross a river and turning back before arriving. 


[Sariputra renounces the Greater Vehicle].'° - Sariputra, who had practiced the bodhisattva path for 
sixteen kalpas,'”° wanted to cross over the river of generosity. One day a beggar came to him and asked for 
his eye (nayana). Sariputra said to him: “My eye will be of no use to you; why do you want it?” But if you 
asked me for my body (kaya) or my goods (Gmisadravya), I would give them to you immediately.” The 
beggar answered: “I do not need your body or your goods; I only want your eye. If you really practice 
generosity, you will give me your eye.” Then Sariputra tore out one of his eyes and gave it to him. The 
beggar took it and, in front of Sariputra, h e sniffed it, spat upon it with disgust, threw it on the ground and 
stamped on it with his feet. Sariputra said to himself: “People as vicious as this are hard to save. My eye 
was of no use to him at all but he demanded it violently and, when he got it, he threw it away and stamped 
on it. What can be more vicious? Such people cannot be saved. It is better to tame oneself; one will free 
oneself sooner from samsara.” Having had this thought, Sariputra left the bodhisattva path and returned to 
the Lesser [145b] Vehicle (Ainayana). This is what is called not reaching the other shore. But if one travels 
one’s path directly without turning back (avinivartana) and reaches Buddhaood, that is called reaching the 
other shore. 


2) Furthermore, having done what had to be done (krtakrtya)'”’ 


is “to reach the other shore”. [Note: In 
India, it is commonly said of someone who has accomplished that which had to be done, that he has 


reached the other shore. | 


3) Furthermore, “This shore” [the shore from which one is departing], is greed (mdtsarya); the river is 
generosity; and “the other shore” is Buddhahood. 


4) Furthermore, “this shore” is the wrong view of existence and non-existence (bhavavibhavadrsti)'®’; “the 
other shore” is wisdom (prajna) which destroys the wrong view of existence and non-existence; the river is 


the diligent practice of generosity. 


104 For the etymology of the word paramita, see Kosa, IV, p. 231; Madh. avatara, p. 30 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1907, p. 
277); Samdhinirmocana, IX, §13; Sitralamkara, ed. Lévi. XVI, 15; Samgraha, p. 186; 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 11, p. 748a; Siddhi, p. 628. 

'°5 The story of the downfall of Sariputra, who abandoned the Greater Vehicle to return to the Lesser Vehicle, is 
repeated in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 14, p. 69b. 

106 On the sixteen kalpas of Sariputra’s career, cf. P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 71, p. 366c; k. 101, p. 525b. 

'07 For this expression, see above, Traité, I, p. 212-215F. 

'8 Cf. Traité, I, p. 423F, n.1. 
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5. Finally, there are two types of gifts: the gift of Mara and the gift of Buddha. Mara’s gift is accompanied 
by fetters (samyojana), theft (harana), sadness (daurmanasya), confusion (upayasa) and fear (bhima)); it is 
called “this shore”. Buddha’s gift is pure generosity (visuddhadana), free of fetters and objects of fear, 


leading to Buddhahood; it is called “the other shore” and it constitutes the Paramita. 


potas -. 7109 
[Asivisopamasitra] ’. - 


109 The Asivisopamasitra is taken from the Samyutta, IV, p. 172-174 (tr. Woodward, Kindred Sayings, IV, p. 107- 
110). It also occurs in the Samyukta and the Chinese Ekottara: Tsa a han, T 99, nO. 1172, k. 43, p. 313b-315a; Tsing 
yiahan, T 125, k. 23, p. 669c-670. These two versions correspond in essence to the Pali text. 

The Pali Samyutta and the Tseng yi a han place the Asivisopamasiitra in Sravasti, in the Jetavana in the 
Anathapindadarama, while the Tsa a han places it at Kausambt in the Ghositarama. 

The Chinese versions have some details lacking in the Pali text but which appear in the Mpps. The Tsa a 
han and the Tseng yi a han note that the four venomous snakes are in a trunk (k’ie) or a chest (han), symbolizing the 
human body, the receptacle of the four great elements. Moreover, the Tseng yi a han, like the Mpps, has a king 
ordering the hero of the story to feed and bathe the snakes at a certain time. 

In the Pali Samyutta and the two Chinese versions, the hero, in his flight, successively meets five deadly 
enemies (panicavadhaka paccatthika), a sixth individual the burglar assasin (chattha antaracaravadhaka), an empty 
village (sufiia gama), robber pillagers of villages (cora gamaghdaraka), a vast expanse of water (maha udakannava). 
In the Mpps, the adventures are slightly different: the hero successively meets five hired assassins sent by the king to 
catch him, a false friend, an empty village, a good counsellor, a great river. — Moreover, the interpretation of the 
parable varies from one source to the other: the Pali Samyutta and the two Chinese versions see in the vast expanse 
of water an allegory symbolizing the four streams of desire (kama), existence (bhava), wrong view (ditthi) and 
ignorance (avidya), whereas the Mpps sees, in the great river, a figure indicating thirst (¢rsnd). 

These significant differences show that the Mpps instead of being directly inspired by the canonical texts 
of the Pali Samyutta, the Tsa a han or the Tseng yi a han, has borrowed its parable from other sources. In fact, the 
Asivisopamasitra, as told here by the Mpp§, is taken almost textually from a chapter of the Mahaparinirvanasitra (T 
374, k. 23, p. 499a-b; T 375, k. 21, p. 742c-743a), of which here is the translation: 

A king filled a trunk with four venomous (dsivisa) snakes and commanded a man to feed them, put them to 
sleep and wake them, rub their bodies. He ordered: “If anybody infuriates one of these snakes, I will takes steps to 
have him put to death and his body exposed in a public place.” Then on hearing the royal decree, our man became 
frightened, abandoned the trunk and fled. At once the king ordered five candalas to draw their swords and pursue 
him. Looking back, our man saw them and fled even more quickly. Then the five men, resorting to a trick, hid their 
swords which they were carrying and sent after him an individual who, pretending to be his friend, said to him: “You 
can turn back.” But our man did not believe them and took refuge in a village (grama) where he tried to hide. 
Coming into the village he furtively inspected all the houses, but saw no one; he took some containers (bhdjana) but 
they were empty, without contents. Seeing nobody and not finding any provisions, he sat down on the ground. In the 
sky he heard a voice that said: “Hey, man! This village is empty and without inhabitants, but tonight six great thieves 
(mahacaura) will come; If you ever encounter them, your life will not be spared. How then will you escape them?” 
Then our man, his fear increasing, took flight. On his road he found a river with choppy water, but he had no boat [to 


cross it].; feverishly, he gathered all kinds of material and built a boat (kaula). He thought: “If I stay here, I will be 
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In the Fo chouo tou che yu king (Asivisopamasitra), it is said: 


A man who had committed an offence against the king was commanded by the latter to take a chest 
containing four venomous snakes and to guard them and take care of them. The man said: “It is dangerous 
to come near these four snakes; they kill anyone who approaches them. It is impossible to feed even one of 
these snakes, let alone four at once.” Then he threw away the chest and fled. The king ordered five men to 
take their swords and pursue him. Thereupon, an individual, of attractive speech but inwardly hostile, said 
to the man: “It would be reasonable to feed these snakes; that would not cause any harm.” Smelling a rat, 
our man went his own way and saved his life by fleeing. He came to an empty village where an honest man 
skillfully (upayena) said to him: “Although this village is empty, it serves as a stopping-place for thieves. If 


you stay here, you should watch out for the robbers. So don’t stay here.” Then our man came to a great 


the victim of the four poisonous snakes, the five candalas, the false friend and the six great thieves; if I cross the 
river and my boat does not hold, I will fall in the water and drown. I prefer to fall in the water and die rather than be 
the victim of the snakes and the robbers.” At once, he pushed his straw raft into the water, seated himself on it and 
paddling with his hands and feet, he reached the other shore [where he found] peace (ksema) and safety; his mind 
(citta) was calmed and his fears disappeared. 

The Mahaparinirvanasitra follows this apoplogue with a long interpretation that can be summarized as 
follows: the body is like the trunk; earth, water, fire and wind the four venemous snakes; the five candalas, the five 
skandhas; the false friend, ragatrsna; the empty cillage, the six @dhyatmikayatanas; the river, the klesas; the raft, 
vimukti, jndna-darsana, the six pdramitas and the thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas; the other shore, 
nityasukhanirvana. 

The Asivisopamasitra seems to have been particularly well-known in north-west India, a region with 
which the Mpps shows so much acquaintance. According to the Samantapasadika, I, p. 66, the Chan ken liu p’i p’o 
cha, T 1462, k. 2, p. 685b; and the Mahavamsa, XII, v. 26, the sthavira Madhyanyika (thera Majjhantika) preached it 
to the naga king Aravala and the people of Kasmira-Gandhara; eighty-four thousand listeners were converted to 
Buddhism and a hundred thousand received ordination. 

It should be noted, however, that this preaching of the Asivisipamasiitra is not mentioned in the 
Sarvastivadin texts dealing with the conversion of KaSmir by Madhyantika: Ken pen chou... tsa che, T 1451, k. 49, 
p. 410c-411b (tr. Przyluski, Le Nord-Ouest de I’Inde, JA, 1914, p. 533-537); A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 4, p. 
116b-c (tr. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 340-342); A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 7, p. 156a-b. 

The Asivisopamasiitra should not be confused with the Asivisasutta of the Anguttara, II, p. 110-111 ) tr. 
Woodward, Gradual Sayings, I, p. 115-116) another important siitra, which has no parallel in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
but which is often cited in the Pali sources; cf. Puggalapafifiatti, p. 48; Suttanipata, comm., p. 458. 

Finally, we note that the four great elements entering into the bodily composition are often compared to 
poisonous snkes; cf. Traité, I, p. 8iF; Sttralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 153, 387; Vimalakirtinirdesastitra, T475, k. 1, p. 
539b28. Gold, particularly deadly, recalls the same comparison: Sttralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 171. 

The apologue of the four poisonous snakes, contained in the Asivisopamasitra, shows traits in common 
with the parable of “the man in the well”, which has four snakes (i.e., the four elements) threatening to bite a man 
clinging to a root on the edge of a well; cf. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 83-84; III, p. 257; IV, p. 158, 235-238; J. Ph. 
Vogel, The Man in the Well, RAA, XI, 1937, p. 109-115. 
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river; on the other shore of the river (para), there was a foreign land, a very happy country (sukhavati), 
peaceful, pure and free of torment. Immediately, our man gathered materials and ropes and built himself a 
raft. Using his hands and feet, he paddled across the river and reached the other shore, Sukhavati, free of 


torment. 


The king is king Mara; the chest is the human body; the four poisonous snakes are the four great elements 
(caturmahabhita); the five solders with drawn swords are the five aggregates (pancaskandha); the 
individual with fine words but bad intentions is attachment (savga); the empty village is the six attractions 
(ruci); the thieves are the six sense objects (sadbahyayatana); the honest man who addresses him with 
compassion is the good teacher; the great river is thirst (trsna); the raft is the Noble eightfold Path 
(astangikaryamarga); paddling with hands and feet is exertion (virya); this shore is the world (loka); the 
other shore is nirvana; the man who crosses over is the arhat who has destroyed the defilements 


(ksinasrava). 


It is the same for the bodhisattva. If his generosity comes up against three obstacles (@vardna) [which 
consist of saying]: “It is J who am giving such and such a thing to this recipient’, he falls under Mara’s 
power and he does not escape from difficulties. But if the bodhisattva’s gift is triply pure 
(trimandalaparisuddha) and free of these three obstacles (4varana),''° he reaches the other shore and is 
praised [145c] by the Buddha: this is called Danapdramita, this is arriving at the other shore [of 
generosity]. The six Paramitas allow people to cross the great ocean of the afflictions (Alesa) — greed 


(matsarya), etc. — and attachment (sa7iga) and lead them to the other shore. 


wok ke kak 


Question. — But arhats and pratyekabuddhas also reach the other shore. Why do we not speak of the 


Paramitas [in their regard]? 


Answer. — The arhats and pratyekabuddhas reach the other shore just like the Buddha reached the other 
shore; but, although the words are the same, the reality is different. The shore [that they leave] is samsara; 
the shore [that they reach] is nirvana; however, they do not reach the other shore of generosity [like the 
Buddhas and the bodhisattvas]. Why? Because they are not able to give everything (sarva) at all times 
(sarvatra) in every way (sarvena). Even supposing they do give, they are not motivated by the great mind 
[of Bodhi]. Practicing generosity, sometimes with a neutral mind (avydkrtacitta), sometimes with a good 
but impure mind (sasravakusalacitta), sometimes with a pure mind that lacks compassion (andsravacitta 
mahdakarunarahita), they are unable to “give for all beings”. But when the bodhisattvas give, they know 
that the gift has no birth (anutpanna), does not perish (aniruddha), is free of stains (andsrava), is 
unconditioned (asamskrta) and like nirvana (nirvanasama), and they know they are giving for all beings. 


This is what is called danaparamita. 


10 See above, p. 676F, n. 2. 
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Others call danaparamita the fact of dedicating all wealth, all inner and outer goods to generosity, without 


seeking for reward (phalavipaka). 


Finally, the fact of being inexhaustible (aksayatva) constitutes danaparamita. Why? When one knows that 
the thing given (deyadravya) 1s absolutely empty (atyantasinya), like nirvana (nirvanasama), and in this 
spirit, one gives alms to beings, the reward of generosity (danavipaka) is called danaparamita. Just as a 
sage (rsi) having the five supernatural powers (abhijfia) hides a precious object in the rock and, to preserve 
it, he crushes diamond and coats it so as to make it indestructible, so the bodhisattva coats his generosity 
with the wisdom of the true nature of nirvana so as to make it inexhaustible. Moreover, the bodhisattva 
gives for all beings and as the number of beings is inexhaustible, his gift also is inexhaustible. Finally, the 
bodhisattva gives in order to acquire] the attributes of Buddha and, as these attributes are immense 


(apramana) and infinite (ananta), his gift too is immense and infinite. 


This is why, although the arhats and pratyekabuddhas reach the other shore [of nirvana], it cannot be said 
that they have reached the other shore [of generosity]. 


I. PERFECTION OF GENEROSITY 


Question. — What is meant by perfection of generosity (danaparipiri)? 


Answer. — As we have said above, the bodhisattva practices all the generosities. Whether it is a matter of 
inner (adhyatmika) goods or outer (bahya) goods, great (mahat) or small (paritta), numerous (sambahula) 
or few (alpa), coarse (sthiila) or subtle (suksma), valued (adhyavasita) or scorned (anadhyavasita), useful 
(arthika) or useless (aparthika), the bodhisattva abandons all of these. His mind is without regret 
(vipratisara) and even (sama) towards all beings. He does not make considerations such as the following: 
“Tt is necessary to make large gifts, not small gifts; one should give to monastics (pravrajita) and not to lay 
people; one should give to humans (manusjya) and not to animals (tiryagoni).” He gives to all beings with 
[146a] perfect equanimity (samacittata); he gives without seeking any reward (vipdka) and realizes the true 


nature (bhiitalaksana) of generosity. This is what is understood by perfection of generosity. 


Furthermore, he keeps no count of time (kala), day (ahar) or night (ratri), winter (hemanta) or summer 
(grisma), favorable or unfavorable moment; he gives equally at all time, and his heart feels no regret. He 
even goes so far as to giving up his head (siras, his eyes (nayana), his marrow (majja) and his skull (cf. 
Traité, I, p. 143F). This is the perfection of generosity. 


Furthermore, some say: During the interval of time between the first production of the mind of Bodhi 


lll 


(prathamacittotpdda) up to the thirty-four minds under the Bodhi tree," the generosity practiced by the 


bodhisattva is perfect generosity. 


'!! For these thirty-four minds, of which sixteen are darsanamarga and eighteen are bhdvandmarga, see above, 


Traité, I, p. 434, n. 2. 
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Furthermore, in the seventh bhiimi (saptamabhimi),''* the bodhisattva obtains the knowledge of the true 


nature (satyalaksana) of dharmas. From then on, he adorns (alamkaroti) the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) 
converts (vinayati) beings, worships (pijjayati) the Buddhas and acquires great miraculous powers 
(mahabhijna): he divides his own body into innumerable bodies and rains down the seven jewels 
(saptaratna), flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), banners (pataka) and garlands (nicaya) from each of 
these bodies; he transforms himself into a great lamp (dipa), like Mount Sumeru and pays homage to the 
Buddhas and assemblies of bodhisattvas of the ten directions. Then in marvelous accents, he celebrates the 
qualities of the Buddhas in verse; he pays homage (vandana) to them, worships (pijja), respects (satkara) 


and welcomes them (pratyudgamana). 


He causes a rain of all kinds of food (ahdra) and clothing (vastra) to fall on innumerable lands of the 
hungry ghosts (pretavisaya) of the ten directions, enough to fill them fully. Having been filled to 
satisfaction (¢rpti), all the pretas produce the mind of supreme and perfect enlightenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhi). 


Then he goes to the animal realm (tiryagyoni); he commands the animals to improve themselves and to cast 
aside all feelings of mutual hostility; he chases away their fears (bhaya) and each is gratified according to 


their needs. Having obtained satisfaction, all the animals produce the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Among the damned (naraka) plunged in the immense torments of the hells, he causes the extinction of the 
hell fires and the cooling of the boiling water. When their punishment has ceased and their hearts are 
healed, the damned feel neither hunger (bubhuksd) nor thirst (pipdsa); they obtain rebirth among the god or 


humans and that is why they produce the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


To the poor people (daridra) of the ten directions, the bodhisattva gives good fortune; as for the rich 
(dhanya), he rejoices them by satisfying them with various flavors (rasa) and colors (rupa); this is why 


they all produce the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


The bodhisattva goes to the gods of the desire realm (kamadhdtudeva) and makes them renounce their 
heavenly sense pleasures (Aamasukha); he rejoices them by giving them this wondrous jewel that is the 


bliss of the Dharma (dharmasukha); this is why they all produced the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


Finally, he goes to the gods of the form realm (riipadhdatudeva) and destroys their attachment to pleasure of 
meditative concentration (samddhisukhasvadana); he rejoices them by means of the dhydnas appropriate to 


bodhisattvas. This is why thess gods produce the mind of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


This [activity] which is continued until the tenth bhtmi (dasamabhimi) is called the perfection of the virtue 


of generosity (danaparamitapuri). 


‘2 For the conduct of the bodhisattva in the seventh bhimi, called “Far-Gone” (diiramgamd bhiimi), see 


Dasabhimikasitra, p. 55-63 and Introduction by J. Rahder. Other references in Samgraha, p. 38-39. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva has two kinds of bodies (kaya): 1) a body born from bonds and actions 
(bandhanakarmajakaya) and 2) a body of the Dharma (dharmakaya).''* The perfection of the virtue of 


generosity that he practices in these [146b] two bodies is called paripiirnadanaparamita. 
Question. — What is meant by virtue of generosity belonging to the body born of bonds and actions? 


Answer. — Without having attained the Dharmakaya and without having broken his _fetters 
(ksinasamyojana), the bodhisattva is able to give all his precious goods (ratnadravya) unreservedly, his 
head (siras), his eyes (nayana), his marrow (majja), his skull (mastaka), his kingdom (rdjya), his wealth 
(dhana), his wife (dara), his children (putra), his internal (4dhyatmika) or external (bahya) possessions, 


without his mind feeling emotions. 


[Visvantarajataka''*]. — Thus the prince (kumara) Siu t’i na (Sudinna?), in the language of Ts’in “Excellent 
Generosity”, gave his two children (putra) to a brahmin, and then he gave his wife, without his heart being 


upset by emotion. 


3 To understand this text and the developments that follow, it is useful to compare other passages of the Mpps that 
deal with the two bodies of the Bodhisattva, Some have already been listed in Hobogirin, p. 141, and in the appendix 
to the Siddhi, p. 780f. In order to justify my [Lamotte] translations, I would like to mention that de La Vallée 
Poussin, Notes bouddhiques, VII,BCLA, 1929, p. 218, has established that the fa-sing (61 and 4) of Kumarajiva 
which, in Hiuan-tsang’s versions, corresponds to dharmafa, translates dharmadhatu here. Dharmadhatu may be 
translated as Absolute; according to the explanation of the Samgraha, p. 121, it is called thus because it is the cause 
(dhatu = hetu) of pure dharmas (vaiyavadanika). 

T 1509, k. 28, p. 264b: We have already said that the Bodhisattva entering into the dharmavastha, abiding 
in the avaivartikabhumi, acquires a body born of the Absolute (dharmadhdatujakaya) when his last fleshly body 
(mamsakdaya) is exhausted, because, although he has cut all the afflictions (k/esa), the perfuming (vasanda) of the 
afflictions remains; thus he takes a dharmadhdatujakaya, not an existence in the threefold world (traidhatukajati). 

T 1509, k. 30, p. 283a-b: Although the Bodhisattva has not attained either acquiescence of non-production 
(anutpadaksanti) or the five abhijfids, his fleshly body of birth and death (cyutupapattimamsakaya, or 
samsaramamsakaya) possesses a mind of great compassion (mahakarundacitta) and is able to give beings all the 
inner and outer goods that he possesses. 

T 1509, k. 30, p. 284a: When the Bodhisattva enters into nyama, he abandons the body of birth-and-death 

(cyutupapattikaya or samsarakaya) and acquires the true form of the Absolute (dharmadhatu). 
''4 The Mppé will return to this jataka later (k. 33, p. 304c): “The bodhisattva Siu ti nien na (Sudhinna) gave a fine 
white elephant to an enemy family; withdrawn into the depths of the mountains, he gave twelve ugly brahmins his 
two dear sons; then he gave his wife and his eyes to a fictive brahmin. Then the earth shook violently, the heavens 
rolled with thunder and the ether rained down a rain of flowers.” 

We are dealing with a quite special recension of the well-known Visvantarajataka. Whereas Visvantara is 
elsewhere called Sudana “Excellent generosity” (T 152, k. 2, p. 7¢c29; T 171, p. 418c16), Sudanta or Sudamshtra 
“With Beautiful Teeth” (T 2087, k. 2, p. 881b8; Rastrapalapariprecha, p. 22., 1. 18; Lalitavistara, p. 167, 1. 21), here 
he is surnamed Sudinna “Excellent Generosity”. In the other sources, it is to a single brahmin that he gives his 
children and not to, as here, “twelve ugly brahmins”. Finally, the mention of the gift of the eyes, after that of the 


wife, occurs only here. 
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The story is well known: “Visvantara, or Vessantara, was a young prince who had a passion for generosity. 
He had a white elephant endowed with the magical power of bringing the rains. A neighboring king whose land was 
afflicted with aridity, asked for the animal. Visvantara gave it to him; his countrymen were furious and demanded 
his punishment. The generous prince had to leave in exile, accompanied by his wife Madri who wanted to share his 
exile and their two children, Jalin and Krsnajina. On the way, two brahmins demanded the horses of his chariot: he 
gave them away; a third demanded the chariot itself: he gave it. At the cost of a thousand sufferings, the exiled 
family finally arrived at the forest of Vanka chosen for his exile. They lived there in a hut, eating roots and wild 
fruits. The trees, moved by compassion, bent down their branches to offer their fruit to the two chikdren of 
Visvantara and Madri. But a new brahmin named Jijaka arose and demanded that the father give him the two 
children to be his servants. Despite their terror, despite the desolation, he gave them. The god Indra, disguised as an 
ascetic, came and demanded his wife as slave: he gave her also. Finally Indra made himself known and gave back to 
the hero his family and his goods.” (R. Grousset). 

Here is a summary of the main sources: 

Pali sources: Jataka no. 547, VI, p. 479-596; Cariyapitaka, I, no. 9, p. 78-81 (tr. Law, p. 100-105). — Many 
allusions or references: Jataka. I, p. 47; Milinda, p. 112, 274; Samantapasadika, I, p. 245; Dhammpadattha, I, p. 69; 
Vibhanga Comm., p. 414; Mahavamsa, XXX, v. 88; Colavamsa, XLII, v. 5. Avadanakalpalata, no. 23, vol. I, p. 646- 
551. Allusions in Rastrapalapariprccha, p. 22, 1. 18; Lalitavistara, p. 167, 1.21. 

Tibetan sources: Dulwa, tr. Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, no. 16, p. 257-272; J. Bacot, Drimedkundan, 
Une version Tibétaine dialoguée du Vessantara Jataka, JA, 1914, p. 221-305. 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 14, k. 2, p. 7c-11a; T’ai tseu siu ta na king, T 171, p. 418c- 
424a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 362, 395; Ken pen chou... yao che, T 1448, k. 14, p. 64c-69a; Ken pen chouo... 
p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 16, p. 181a-184b; King liu yi sinag T 2121, k. 31, p. 164c-166c. — The Chinese pilgrims 
described at length the places sanctified by Visvantara’s sacrifice: Song Yun, Lo yang k’ie lan ki, (tr. Chavannes, 
BEFEO, III, 1903, p. 413-414; 419-420); Hiuan tsang, Si yi ki, T 2087, k. 2, p 881b (tr. Beal, I, p. 111-113; Watters, 
I, p. 217-218;): they locate, respectively, the legend at Fo cho fou and at Po lou cha, which Foucher locates at 
Shahbaz-garht. 

Sogdian sources: E. Benveniste, Vessantara Jataka, Texte sogdien, 1946. 

In Cambodia: A. Leclerc, Le livre de Vésandar, le roi charitable, d’aprés la lecon camboddgienne, L. 
Finot, BEFEO, I, 1903, p. 320-334. 

In Laos: S. Karpéles, Chronique de l’Ecole Francaise d’ExtrIme-Orient, Laos, BEFEO, 1931, p. 331 
(local holiday at Vieng Chan in honor of the reading of the Vessantarajataka). 

Iconography: for Bharhut, see Mémoires concernant |’Asie orientale, IU, pl. 2,1); Barua, Barhut, III, pl. 
91; JRAS, 1928, p. 390-398. — Marchall-Foucher, Mon. of Sanchi, I, p. 225-226; II, pl. 23a 1, 25 (1), 29 (3), 31 (1). -— 
Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, 1, p. 284, fig, 144; AR Arch. Surv., 1907-1910, pl. 17 (a, c). — Stvaramamurti, 
Amaravarti, p. 260-262; pl. 63(5). — Ramachandran, Sculptures from Goli, p. 7-12, pl. IV-VI; - Ajanta, cave XVII. 
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[Sarvadajataka].''° Thus, king Sa p’o ta (Sarvada), “Universal Generosity” in the language of Ts’in, having 
been conquered by an enemy kingdom, hid in a forest. A brahmin of a distant region came to beg alms of 
him. The king, whose kingdom was lost, his home destroyed and who was in hiding by himself, took pity 
on the fatigue (arta) of this man who had come so far without receiving anything, and said to this brahmin: 
“T am king Sarvada; the new king has enlisted men to search for me and places great importance [on my 
capture].” At once he chained himself and gave himself up to the brahmin who led him to the new king and 


was given a big reward. 


[Candraprabhajataka].''° - Again, prince (kumara) Yue kouang (Candraprabha) went out for a ride one 
day. A leper (pamavat) saw him, stopped his chariot and said to him: “I am gravely sick (glana), tired 
(arta) and in pain. Will the prince, who rides for pleasure, be the only one to enjoy himself? I would like 
him, with a mind of great compassion (mahdkarundacitta), to cure me.” Having heard this, the prince 
questioned his physician (vaidya) who told him: “The blood (sonita) and marrow (majja) are needed of a 
man who, from his birth up to his adolescence, has never been angry (dvesa); we will smear {the sick man 
with this marrow] and give him to drink [this blood]; then he will be cured.” The prince said to himself: 
“Supposing such a man existed, he will hold onto his life and preserve it. What can be done? It is 
impossible to find someone who will sacrifice his body spontaneously.” Then the prince commanded a 
candala to cut into his flesh, break his bones (asthi), extract the marrow (majja), smear the sick man with it 
and give him his blood to drink. 


"5 Later, at k. 33, p. 304c, the Mppé will return to this jataka; here the king has the name Sa p’o ta to (Sarvamdada). 
The same jataka is taught in the Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, no. 70, k. 15, p. 339b-340a (tr. Huber, 
Sutralamkara, p. 416-421), Tsa p’i yu king T 207, no. 34, p. 530a-c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 59-61). In these 
two collections, the story has a favorable ending: the usurper king re-establishes Sarvada on the throne and goes 
home. On the other hand, in the Lieou tou tsi king, T 102, no. 10, k. 1, p. 5a06a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 8-45), 
the good king is put to dath by the usurper. In the same collection, T 153, no. 11, k. 2, p. 6a-c (tr. Chavannes, 
Contes, I, p. 46-49), the good king, called Po ye this time, does not wait to be handed over to the brahmin, but gives 
him his head on which a reward had been set; the conqueror, touched by such virtue, replaced the head of the former 
king back on his body, covered his entire body with gold leaf and seated him in the place of honor. See also P’ou sa 
pen yuan king, T 153, k. 1, p. 55sq; King liu yi snag, T 2121, k. 26, p. 141b-142b. — Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 
3, p. 883a (tr. Beal, I, p. 124; Watters, I, p. 232-235), locates the feat of Sarvamdada at the Mahavana monastery on 
the side of a mountain two hundred /i south of Mangalapura; archeologists place Mahavana at Sounigram, 

"16 Here the Mpps seems to have grouped into a single story two jatakas from the Ratnakiita (cf. Ta pao tai king, T 
310, k. 111, p. 640c9-631a22; Maitreyapariprccha, T 349, p. 188b21-188c8; see also Ling liu yi sinag, T 2121, k. 10, 
p. 55b17-55c2): the first jataka tells how prince Kien yi ts ’ie yi (Sarvarthadarsana)took his own blood to give a sick 
man a drink; the second, how prince Miao houa or Lien houa (Utpala) broke one of his bones and took the marrow 
to smear over a sick man. The Mpps attributes both of the exploits to pronce Candraprabha, also mentioned in the 
Ratnakita (T 310, k. 111, p. 631a25-631b12; T 349, p. 188c9-18) as having given his eyes to a blind man. However, 
Utpala seems to have the monopoly of “the gift of the marrow”, for it is he again who writes a text of the holy 
Dharma with one of his broken bones as pen, his marrow as ink and his skin as parchment (see traité, I, p. 144-145, 


as note: The gift of the marrow). 
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By giving his life, his wife and his children in this way, the bodhisattva spares them no less than he 
would pieces of rubbish. Considering the things that he gives, he knows that they exist due to conditions 
(pratyaya) and that, if one looked for a reality in them, one would find nothing: [indeed] everything is 
pure (visuddhi) and like nirvana. Until he attains the acquiescence of the non-production of things 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti), this is how his body born of bonds and actions (bandhanakarmajakaya) 


practices the perfection of generosity (danaparamitaparipiri). 
Question. — How does the Dharmakaya bodhisattva practice the perfection of generosity? 


Answer. — Having reached the end of the fleshly body (mamsakaya), the bodhisattva attains the 
acquiescence of the teaching of the non-production of things (anutpattikadharmaksanti); he abandons his 
fleshly body and acquires the body of the Dharma (dharmakaya). In the six realms (sadgati) of the ten 
directions, he converts beings by means of emanated bodies (nirmanakaya) and avatars (avatara); he 
gives all kinds of pearls and jewels (maniratna), clothing (vastra) and food to all; he gives his head 
(siras), his eyes (nayana), his marrow (majja), his skull (mastaka), his kingdom (rdajya), his wealth 
(dhana), his wife (dara), his children (putra), his inner (@dhyatmika) and outer (bahya) possessions 
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unreservedly. /Saddantajataka].''’ - The Buddha Sakyamuni was once a white elephant with six tusks 


17 For this well-known jataka, see the following sources: Pali sources: Jataka, no. 514, vol. V, p. 36-37. 

Sanskrit sources: Kalpadrumavadanamala, no. 22 (cf. Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit., p. 301-302); 
Avadanakalpalata, no. 49, but this avadana is absent from the Paris MS (J. Filliosat, Catalogue du Fonds Sanskrit, p. 
4, no. 8) and in the edition of the Avadanakalpalata in the Bobliotheca Indica by S. C. Das and H. M. 
Vidhyabhusana, 1888 and 1918; It may be found in the Cambridge MS, Add. 1306 and 913 (cf. Foucher, Beginnings 
of B. Art, p. 204, n. 1). 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 28, k. 4, p. 17a-c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 101-104); Ta 
tchouang yen louen king, T 201, no. 68, k. 14, p. 336b-338a (tr. Huber, Stitralamkara, p. 403-411); tsa pao tsang 
king, T 203, no. 10, k. 2, p. 453c-454b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 100-102); Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1425, k. 2, p. 
240b-24 1a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 289-293); Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 15, p. 71a-72a; Hiuan tsang, 
Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 906a (tr. Beal, II, p. 49; Watters, II, p. 53). 

Iconography: Cunningham, Barhut, pl. 26 (6); cf. also Liiders, Bharhut und die buddh. Literature, p. 155- 
159; Marshall-Foucher, Mon. of Sanchi, I, p. 224; I, pl. 15, 29, 55: Coomaraswamy, Bodhgaya, p. 27-28, pl. 48 (1); 
Sivaramamurti, Amaravati, pl. 26 (2), but see note p. 218; Ramadhandram, Sculptures from Goli, pl. I (c, d); 
Foucher. Art Gréco-bouddhique, p. 272, fig. 138; Griffiths, Ajanta, cave X, col. I, pl. 41 and fig, 21; cave XVII, vol. 
I, pl. 63 and p. 37, fig. 73. 

Works: L. Feer, Le Chaddantajataka, JA, 1895, p. 31-85; 1895, p. 189-223; J. Speer, Uber den 
Bodhisattva als Elefant mit sechs Hauzdhnen, ZDMG, LVII, p. 305-316; A. Foucher, Mélanges S. Lévi, 1911, p. 
231, or The Six-Tusked Elephant, in Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 1917, p. 185-204. In this work, Foucher shows how 
this jataka has evolved in a parallel way in the literary texts and the archeological documents. 

1) The hunter cuts the elephant’s tusks with a knife: Stanzas from the Pali jataka. 

2) The hunter cuts the elephant’s tusks with a saw: Bharhut medallion (2"' century B.C.), Amaravati 
medallion, fresco from grotto X at Ajanta and Gandharan bas-relief 2" century A.D.), Gol frieze (eh century 
A.D.). Lieou tou tsi king (translated into Chjnese in 280). 

3) The elephant himself saws off his tusks: Pali prose commentary 5" century). 
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(saddantapandragajapota); a hunter (Judhaka) who was on the lookout for him shot him with a poisoned 
arrow (visasara); the other elephants ran up with the intention of killing the hunter by trampling him 
under their feet, but the white elephant pushed them away with his body; he protected this man and had 
compassion for him as for his own son; after having sent away the herd [146c] of elephants by his 
exhortations, he quietly asked the hunter: ”Why did you shoot me with an arrow?” The hunter asnwered: 
“T need your tusks.” At once the white elephant wedged his tusks into a hole in a rock [and broke them 
off] so that the blood and the flesh ran out at the same time; then he took the tusks in his trunk and gave 


them to the hunter. 


Although here it is a matter of an elephant, a thought imposes itself: we should know that this elephant is 
not an ordinary animal (tiryak) [the existence of which is due] to retribution for actions 
(samskaravipaka); and as the same greatness of spirit is not found among the arhats, we should know 
that this elephant is a Dharmakaya bodhisattva. 


4) The elephant himself breaks his tusks against a rock (Kalpadrumabadana, Mahaprajfiaparamitasastra 
(translated into Chinese between 402 and 405). 

5) The elephant himself breaks his tusks against a tree: Tsa pao tsang king (translated into Chinese in 472). 

6) The elephant himself tears out his tusks with his trunk: Sitralamkara (translated into Chinese about 
410), fresco in cave XVII at Ajanta (6" century). For the Bharhut medallion, see also Liiders, Bharhut und buddh. 
Lit., p. 155-159. 
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[Tittirivam brahmacariyam]''*. There was a time when the men of Jambudvipa were unaware of the 


"8 This well-known apologue is entitled “Religious life of the Pheasant”, Tittiriyam brahmacariyam in Pali, Tche 
fan hing in Chinese. The Buddha preached it to his monks to encourage them to practice respect towards their elders. 
The apologue has three or four animals, a bird, a monkey and an elephant, to which some sources add a hare. The 
bird is sometimes a pheasant (tittiriya in Pali; tche (172 and 8) in Chinese), sometimes a francolin (?) (kapifjala), 
sometimes also the Jo-bird (36 and 3, or 196 and 8), a kind of pigeon that lives in the Gobi desert. In order to 
determine their respective ages, these three animals went to a large tree, either a nyagrodha (Ficus indica) or a 
pippala (Ficus religiosa) which some sources locate on the side of the Himavat, others on the shore of the sea. 

A comparative study of the various sources allows us to classify them as follows: 

1“ Three Vinayas, the Pali Vin. (II, p. 161-162), the Mahigasaka Vin. (T 1421, k. 17, p. 121a), the 
Dharmaguptaka Vin. (T 1421, k. 17, p. 121a) as well as the Tch’en yao king (T 212, k. 14, p. 686a) present the 
apologue in the form of a simple fable. 

2"! The Mahasamghika Vin. (T 1425, k. 27, p. 446a-b) presents the exploits of the pheasant and his friends 
in the form of a jataka, in the sense that the parts played by the heroes of the fable are proposed as having been lived 
by the Buddha and his contemporaries in the course of a previous life. According to this Vimaya, the elephant was 
none other than the Buddha. 

3" The Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435, k. 34, p. 242b-c) and the Mppé (T 1509, k. 12, p. 146c) both show the 
story in the form of a jataka, but identify the pheasant as the Buddha this time. Moreover, they develop the apologue 
considerably, the three animals, perched on on top of the other, go to preach to the other animals and to people. 

4" The Tittirajataka of the Pali Vin. I, p. 218-219) reproduces, almost word for word the text of the Pali 
Vin., but adopts the samodhana of the Sarvastivadin Vin. in identifying the elephant as Maudgalyayana, the monkey 
as Sariputra nd the pheasant as the Buddha. 

5" The Milasarvastivadin Vin. (original version in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 3, p. 125-131); Tibetan 
version in Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 302-307) has four animals: a francolin (kapifjala), a hare (Sasa), a 
monkey (markata) and an elephant (gaja), which it identifies (p. 131) with the Buddha, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana 
and Ananda, respectively. This Vin. brings a new detail: it is the king and the people of Benares who are converted 
by the example of the four animals. 

6" The oral traditions collected by Hiuan tsang also relate this jataka with Benares. Acording to the Life (T 
2053, k. 3, p. 235c) and the Memoirs (T 2087, k. 7, p. 906a) of this pilgrim, there was a sttpa built to commemorate 
the virtuous pheasant in the neighborhood of Benares. 

See a comparative study of the various recensions in La conduite réligieuse du faisan dans les textes 
bouddhiques, Muséon, LIX, 1946, p. 641-653. See also Ecke-Demiéville, Twin Pagodas, p. 58 and pl. 39 (1). 

Most of the Vinayas add that the elephant places the monkey on his head and the monkey placed the 
pheasant on his shoulder; they walked together from village to village preaching the Dharma. The Sarvastivadin Vin. 
continues: Earlier, these three animals enjoyed killing living beings (prandtipdta), stealing (adattaddna), engaging in 
sex (kamamithyacara) and lying (mrsavada). They had this thought: “Why do we not renounce our bad actions?” 
Thinking thus, they renounced killing, stealing, sex and falsehood; among the animals they were unequalled in 
observing the four precepts. After their death, they were reborn in the heavens. At that time, the code of the pheasant 
was propagated and spread, it was manifested among gods and men People thought: “Why do the animals do good 
deeds and not pillage our crops to feed themselves?” And they also thought: “If the animals show so much respect, 


all the more reason we should show mutual respect.” From then on, people showed respect to one another, practiced 
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respect due to the venerable aged ones (vrddhabhadanta); it was impossible to convert them by words. 
Then the Bodhisattva changed himself into a kia p’in ché lo bird (kapifyala or francolin). This bird had 
two friends (mitra), a great elephant (mahdahastin) and a monkey (markata); they lived together under a 
pi po la tree (pippala or Ficus religiosa). One day they wondered: “We do not know who is the oldest of 
us.” The elephant said: “Earlier, when I saw this tree, it came to under my belly (udara) and today it is 
the size that you see. From that I conclude that I am the oldest.” The monkey said: “Once, when I was 
kneeling on the ground, my hand reached the top of this tree; from that I deduce that I am the oldest.“ 
The bird said: “In a gig-tree forest, one day I was eating a pippala fruit; a seed sprouted from my 
droppings (varcas) and that produced the tree that you see; from that I deduce that I am by far the 
oldest.” The bird also said: “The antiquity of my previous births (piirvajanmapaurana) gives me the 
right of respect (piija).” At once the great elephant put the monkey on his back, the bird perched on the 
monkey and they went to walk about. All the birds and animals, seeing them, asked: “Why are you doing 
this?” They answered: “This is how we pay respect (satkara) and homage (puja) to the elders.” The birds 
and animals accepted the lesson and began to respect [their elders]; they stopped invading the fields of 
the people and destroying the lives of animals. People found it strange that all the birds and animals had 
stopped doing harm. Having entered the forest, a hunter (ubdhaka) saw the elephant carrying the 
monkey who was carrying the bird; he told the country people that the practice of [mutual] respect had 
transformed beings and that all of them were busy doing good. The people rejoiced saying: “Today the 
great peace begins; the birds and animals are becoming civilized.” In turn, the people imitated the 
animals and all practiced respect [toward their elders]. From that ancient event until today, the thousand 


lifetimes have elapsed; we should know that this [francolin] was the Dharmakaya Bodhisattva. 


Finally, in the space of a moment, the Dharmakaya Bodhisattva transforms himself (parinamate) into 
innumerable bodies (asamkhyeyakaya) and pays homage (pijjayati) to the Buddhas of the ten directions 
(dashadigbuddha); in one moment, he can create immense riches (apramdnadhana) and give them to 
beings; in the space of one moment, he can preach the Dharma to all in harmony with high, medium or 
low tones (agramadhyavarasabda); and the Bodhisattva follows these practices until he sits under the 
Bodhi tree (bodhivrksa). It is by means of these kinds of practices that the Dharmakaya Bodhisattva 


practices the perfection of the virtue of generosity (danaparamitaparipiri). 


Furthermore, there are three kinds of generosity: /) material generosity (dravyaddana), 2) the generosity 
of homage and respect (piijasatkaradana); 3) the generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana). What is 
material generosity? Material [147a] generosity consists of giving unreservedly all the inner 
(adhyatmika) and outer (badhya) goods that one possesses, such as precious stones and jewels 
(maniratna), clothing (vastra), food (ahara), head (siras), eyes (nayana), marrow (majja) and skull 
(mastaka). — The generosity of respect consists of shows of respect (satkara) and veneration (vandana) 
inspired by pure faith (prasddacittavisuddhi): to accompany (parivara) someone, to go to meet them 


(pratyutdgamana), to load them with praise (varnana), to pay homage to them (pijjana) and other things 


the code of the pheasant widely and carefully observed the five precepts (pancasila). After their death, they were 


reborn in the heavens. 
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of this type. — The generosity of the Dharma, having as object the beauty of the Path (marga), consists of 
instructing (uddesa), teaching (upadesa), explaining (bhdsana), discoursing (/apana), removing 
hesitations (vicikitsanihsarana), replying to questions (prasnavyakarana) and telling people about the 
five precepts (paficasila): all these instructions given with the view of Buddhahood are called generosity 
of the Dharma. The perfection of these three kinds of generosity is called the perfection of the virtue of 
generosity. 


Furthermore, three causes and conditions give rise to generosity: /) the purity of the mind of faith 


(prasddacittavisuddhi); 2) the material object (amisadravya); 3) the field of merit (punyaksetra).'!” 


a. There are three kinds of minds: compassion (karund), respect (satkara), and respect joined with 
compassion. Giving to the poor (daridra), to the humble (hina) and to animals (tiryagyoni) is a 
generosity inspired by compassion (karunddana); to give to the Buddha and bodhisattvas is a generosity 
inspired by respect (satkaraddana); to give to the arhats and pratyekabuddhas, to the elderly (vrddha), the 
sick (glana), the poor (daridra) and the exhausted (arta) is a generosity inspired by both respect and 


compassion. 


b. The object given (deyadravya) is pure (visuddha) when it is neither stolen, nor pilfered but given at 


the proper time (Ad/e), without seeking for renown (yasas) or gain (Jabha). 


c. The greatness of the merit (punya) obtained comes either from the mind (citta), or from the field of 
merit (punyaksetra) or from the value of the gift given: 

It comes first from the mind when, for example, [the latter has] the fourfold evenness of mind 
(samatdacitta) or the meditative stabilization of the recollection of the Buddha (buddhdnusrtisamadhi).'”° 
Thus, when the [Bodhisattva] gives his body to the tigress (vydghri),'”' it is the mind that provides the 


greatness of his merit. 


There are two kinds of fields of merit (punyaksetra): /) the pitiful field of merit (Karunadpunyaksetra), 2) 
the venerable field of merit (satkarapunyaksetra). The pitiful field of merit provokes minds of 
compassion, whereas the venerable field of merit provokes minds of respect: this was the case for the 
king A chou k’ie (Asoka), [“Without Care” in the language of Ts’in], when he gave to the Buddha the 


gift of earth (pamsupradana).'” 


"Tn other words, three factors concur in the production of generosity: /) the donor (dayaka) who is inspired by 
motivations of compassion, respect or compassion joined with respect; 2) the thing given (deya) which may be more 
or less pure; 3) the recipient (pratigrahaka), here called “field of merit” because it is in him that the donor plants 
merit; this recipient provokes the gift either by inspiring compassion due to his misfortune, or by inspiring respect by 
his moral qualities. 

20 Above, I, p. 325-327) the Treatise has defined the evenness of mind and the recollection of the Buddhas (I, p. 
409-415). 

2! For the “gift of the body” to the famished tigress, see the references in Treatise, I, p. 143, n. 1. 

22 One day, the Buddha was walking with Ananda in the streets of Rajagrha. In passing, they saw two little boys, 


Jaya and Vijaya, who were at play, building a city of earth, making houses and granaries and making the grain which 
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Finally, [the greatness of the merit] is derived from the object given. Thus the woman whose wine 
(madya) had disturbed her mind and who heedlessly gave her necklace made of the seven jewels 
(saptaratnamayakeyura) to the stupa of the buddha Kasyapa, was reborn among the Trayastrimsa gods 


by virtue of this merit. Gifts of this kind are called material gifts (dravyadana). 


IV. NON-EXISTENCE OF THE THING GIVEN 


Question. — Generosity is the renunciation of wealth (dhanaparityaga); why then do you say that the 


perfect gift (paripura) involves a thing to be abandoned (parityaktadharma)? 


Answer. — 1. There are two kinds of generosity, supramundane (/okottara) and that which is not 
supramundane.'*? Here we are talking about supramundane generosity, which is without marks 
(animitta); being without marks, it does not involve anything abandoned. This is why we say that perfect 


generosity does not involve renunciation. 


2. Moreover, it does not involve renunciation because the material object (a@misadravya) is non-existent 
(anupalabdha): this object is empty (suinya) in the future (andgata) and the past (atita); in the present 
(pratyutpanna), it has no defined property (nivatadharma). This is why we say that there is no 


renunciation. 


3. Moreover, the agent (karaka), when he renounces his riches, says to himself: “My alms have great 
value (mahaguna)” and thereby gives rise to pride (abhimdana) and bonds of thirst (trsnabandhana). This 
is why we say that [the perfect gift] does not involve a thing abandoned. Since nothing is abandoned, all 


pride is excluded; pride being absent, the bonds of thirst do not arise. 


[147b] 4. Moreover, there are two kinds of donors (dayaka), mudane (Jaukika) donor and supramundane 


(lokottara) donor. The mundane donor renounces his riches (dhana) but does not renounce his generosity 


they put into the granaries with earth. The two children, seeing the Buddha, were filled with joy. Then Jaya, taking 
from the granary the earth which he called grain, he repectfully offered it to the Buddha, while Vijaya, with palms 
joined, agreed with his friend. Having given alms with the earth, young Jaya, made the vow of having the power in 
the future to protect the entire universe under his royal umbrella, to recite gathas and to make offerings. The Buddha 
accepted the handful of earth which the little boy offered him and began to smile. He explained to Ananda who 
asked for the reason for the smile: “A hundred years after my Nirvana, this little boy will be a holy cakravartin king, 
master of one of the four continents. In the city of Kusumapara (Pataliputra), he will be a king of the true Dharma 
with the name of Asoka. Having divided up my relics, he will build 84,000 precious stipas for the benefit and 
prosperity of beings.” 

This anecdote, known under the name of the the gift of the earth (pamsupradanavadana) is told in Divyavadana, p. 
364-382; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 604, k. 23, p. 161b-165b; A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 1, p. 131b-135b; Hien yu 
king, T 202 (no. 17), k. 3, p. 368c-369a. — Iconography: Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 517; fig. 255, 256; 
Longhurst, Nagarjunakonda, p. 37; pl. 35b. 

123 See above p. 675F, 
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(dana), whereas the supramundane donor renounces both his riches and his generosity. Why? Because 
the material object (Gmisadrvaya) and the concept of generosity (ddanacitta) are both non-existent 


(anupalabdha). This is why we say that the perfect gift does not involve renunciation. 


5. Finally, in the Prajfiaparamita, it is said that three things do not exist (anupalabdha), namely, the 


object given (amisa), the donor (dayaka) and the recipient (pratigrahaka).'™* 


NON-EXISTENCE OF THE OUTER OBJECT” 


1. Debate with the Realist. 


The Realist. — But these three things must be joined in order that there be generosity (cf. p. 663F), and 


now you say that they do not exist! What is meant by the perfection of the virtue of generosity 


24 Cf the passage of the Paficavimsati, p. 264, relative to lokottara danaparamita: Tatra katramd lokottara 


danaparamita yaduta trimandalaparisuddhih. tatra  katama  trimandalaparisuddhih. tatra  katama 
trimandalaparisuddhih. tha bodhisattvo mahasattvo danam dadat natmanam upalabhate pratigrahakam 
nopalabhate danam ca nopalabhate. 
5 Tn this section, the Mppé argues against the realism of the Lesser Vehicle (Sarvastivadin and Sautrantika) which 
believes in the existence of riipas or material objects. Two types of riipa should be distinguished: /) subtle ripa, i.e., 
the atoms (paramanu), 2) massive rijpa or coarse matter consisting of atoms. According to the Sautrantika, the 
subtle vipa alone is real, but the massive riipa, which does not exist apart from the subtle riipa, is fictive (samvrta); 
according to the Sarvastivadins, both ripas are real. 

The Mpps begins by attacking massive riipa, accepted by the Sarvastivadins who, adopting the positions 
of certain heretics, Vaisesika and others, claim that massive ripa (e.g., a piece of cloth) is real (a) because it bears a 
name (naman) producer of an idea (e.g., the name of cloth), (b) because it is the seat of certain qualities (size and 
color in the case of cloth) and the result of certain causes (the thread making up the composition of the cloth). - 
Borrowing its refutation from the Sautrantikas, the Mpps comments: (a) there may be a name, an idea, without a 
corresponding reality (we have the notion of the horns of a rabbit, while the rabbit has no horns); (5) the qualities 
that we find in the objects have only relative value and these objects, since they do not exist apart from the ultimate 
atoms of color, smell, taste and touch that constitute them, have only nominal existence. 

Then the Mpps goes on to attack these ultimate atoms which, the Sautrantikas claim, are not derived from 
a complex of causes and conditions like the cloth but constitute the final result of the analysis of the substance. 
According to the Sarvastivadins, the atom has no extension — is just a point — and these atoms do not touch one 
another (cf. Kosa, I, p. 89); on the other hand, according to the Sautrantikas, the atom, which entails spatial division 
(dibhagabheda, digvibhaga), is extended, and the atoms touch one another as a result of their extension (Kosa, I, p. 
89). It is this last definition which the Mpps opposes mainly; it shows that the concept of an extended atom is 
intrinsically contradictory, 

Finally, in the spirit of the Greater Vehicle, the Mpps shows that the object, being capable of giving rise to 


different contradictory concepts, has only subjective value and is essentially empty (suinya). 
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(danaparamitaparipuri) 1f not the presence of a material object (Gmisadravya), a donor (dayaka) and a 
recipient (pratigrahaka)? Why do you say that these three things are non-existent? The cloth (pata) that 
is offered as a gift nevertheless really exists. Why? 


1" Argument. — Since the cloth has a name (naman), a reality, cloth (patadharma), exists. If the reality 
cloth did not exist, the name cloth would not exist either; but since the name exists, there is necessarily 
the cloth. 


2"! Argument. — Moreover, the cloth is long (dirgha) or short (hrasva), coarse (sthiila) or fine (siiksma), 
white (avadata), black (krsna), yellow (pita) or red (lohita); it has causes (hetu) and conditions 
(pratyaya); it has a maker (karaka) and a destroyer (bhedaka); it has an effect (phala) and, according to 
the properties it possesses, it arouses concepts. — Indeed, it is long if it is ten feet, short if it is five feet; it 
is coarse if its threads (tantu) are heavy, fine if its threads are thin; it has the color that the dye gives it; it 
has threads as cause and weaving as condition; these causes and conditions being brought together, there 
is cloth. For maker, it has the professional weaver, for destroyer , the person who tears it; for effect, it 
protects the body from cold (sita) and heat (usna). The person who finds it experiences joy (mudita); the 
person who loses it experiences sadness (daurmanasya); the person who gives it as a gift gains merit that 
will be of profit on the Path (marga); the person who steals it is killed, exposed in the market place, and 
after death, falls into hell (niraya). For all these reasons, we know that the cloth exists and we assume a 
dharma cloth. 


ANSWER: 


Refutation of the 1" argument. — You say that the thing exists because the name exists: this is not correct 
(ayukta)! Why? There are two kinds of names: the kind that corresponds to a reality and the kind that 
does not correspond to a reality. Thus, there is a plant (trna) called Tchou li (cauri) — Cauri, in the 
language of Ts’in, means “thief”; although this plant does not rob, does not pilfer, and is not really a 
thief, nevertheless it is called “the thief’. Again, the hor of a rabbit (Sasvisana) and the hairs of a 
tortoise (kirmaroma) are only names and have no reality. Although the cloth is not non-existent in the 
same way that the horn of a rabbit or the hair of a tortoise, it exists [only] as a result of the complex of 
causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) and, when these causes and conditions disappear, it no 
longer exists. It is the same for the forest (vana), the chariot (ratha), etc., which all have a name but have 
no reality. In a mannekin (kasthapurusa) that is, however, given the name of a man (purusa), human 
properties (purusadharma) cannot be found; similarly, in the cloth, that also is given a name, no reality 
cloth can be found. In the human mind, the cloth can produce the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) 
productive of a concept since, when someone finds the cloth, they are happy whereas, when someone 
loses the cloth, they are sad. But the cloth is only the cause and condition generating a concept [and there 


is no cloth in itself].'°° 


26 On the relationships between the name and the thing that it designates, see Samgraha, p. 118, 174, 237; 


Tattvasamgraha, I, p. 274-366 (Sabdapariksa); Vigrahavyavartani, text in J. Bihara and Orissa, XXIII, 1937, Part III 
(appendix) and translation by S. Yamaguchi, JA, Jul.-Sept., 1929, p. 1-86; or G. Tucci, Pre-Difinaga, p. 1-77. 
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There can be two kinds of causes and conditions for the arising of a concept: some concepts stem from a 
reality, others from a non-reality, such as the visions in a dream (svapnadrsta), the moon reflected in 
water [147c] (udakacandra)'”’ or the tree-stump seen in the darkness and mistaken for a man. Such 
names come from non-realities but are able to provoke the arising of a concept. Conditioning is not fixed 
(niyata) and it cannot be said that, because a concept is produced, there exists a corresponding substance. 
Real existence must not be sought in that which exists by virtue of causes and conditions productive of a 
concept. Thus, when the eye sees the moon reflected in the water, a concept is produced which is 
expressed by saying: “This is the moon”, but the so-called moon resulting from this concept is not a real 


moon. 


Refutation of the 2" argument. — Furthermore, there are three kinds of existence (bhava): /) relative 
existence (parasparapeksikabhava), 2) nominal existence (prajnaptibhdva), 3) real existence 
(dharmabhava). 


1) For example, length (dirghatva) and shortness (hrastva), the qualty of being “this” or “that’’, etc., have 
relative existence. In reality, there is neither length nor shortness, neither distance nor closeness; it is 
because of mutual relationship that we speak thus. Length exists as a result of shortness, and shortness 
exists as a result of length; “that” exists as a result of “this” and “this” exists as a result of “that”. If I am 
east of an object, it will be looked upon as “western”; if I am west of an object, it will be looked upon as 
“eastern”; distinctions (bheda) between east and west exist in relationship to one and the same object; 
but even though they have a name, they are not reality. That is what is meant by relative existences; no 
true reality is found there and they are not comparable to colors (rupa), smells (gandha), tastes (rasa) 


tangibles (sprastavaya), etc. 


2) Nominal existence (prajnaptibhava), milk, for example, which has four factors: color (riipa), smell 
(gandha), taste (rasa) and touchable (sparstavva). When these causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) 
come together, we commonly speak of milk. The milk exists, but not in the way dharmas coming from 
causes and conditions (pratityasamutpannadharma) exist; the milk does not exist, but not in the way that 
the horns of a rabbit (sasvisana) or the hair of a tortoise (kurmaroma) are non-existent. It is only as a 
result of the complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) that we commonly say that milk 


exists.!7° It is the same for the cloth. 


3) Moreover, it is as a result of color, smell, taste and tangible in the state of ultimate atoms (paramdanu) 
that particles of hair (romabhdaga) exist; as a result of the particles of hair, there are hairs (roman); as a 
result of hairs, there is fluff; as a result of fluff, there is thread (tantu); as a result of thread, there is cloth 
(pata); as a result of cloth, there is a garment (vastra). - If the causes and conditions, namely, color, 
smell, taste and tangible in the state of ultimate atoms were lacking, there would be no hair particles; the 
hair particles not existing, there would be no hair; the hairs not existing, there would be no fluff; the fluff 
not existing, there would be no thread; the thread not existing, there would be no cloth; the cloth not 


existing, there would be no garment. 


27 For svapna and udakacandra, see above, Traité, 1, p. 364F, 373F. 
vs Compare Kosa, IX, p. 239. 
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2. Debate with the Atomist. 


The Atomist. — It is impossible that every object (drvaya) exists indiscriminately only by virtue of the 
complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). Thus, the ultimate atoms, because of their 
extreme subtlety (paramasuksmatvat), have no parts (bhaga, avayava) and, having no parts, have no 
complex (samagri). Being coarse (sthiila, audarika), cloth is susceptible to being torn (rupana), but how 


could the ultimate atom, that has no parts, be broken? 
ANSWER: 


1. The extremely tiny does not exist; this is said mistakenly. Why? Because coarseness (sthiilatva) and 
subtleness (suksmatva) are relative concepts (parasparapeksika). The subtle exists in contrast with the 


coarse and this subtle always has something more subtle than itself. 


2. Moreover, if there existed a substance (riipa) in the state of ultimate atom (paramdnu), it would entail 
tenfold spatial division (dasadighbhagabheda);'”’ but if it entailed the tenfold sparial division, it would 
not be a question of the ultimate atom. On the other hand, if there is not tenfold spatial division, it is not 


a question of matter.'*° 


'2° In his Wei che eul che louen (T 1599, p. 76a15), Hiuan tsang renders the expression digbhdgabheda of the 
Vimsika (ed. Lévi, p. 7, 1. 19) as Fang fen (70; 18 and 2). Here the Mpps speaks of dasadigbhagabheda, tenfold 
spatial division in reference to the four cardinal directions, the four intermediate directions, the zenith and the nadir 
(cf. Traité, I, p. 446F, note). - We have just seen that, according to the Sautrantikas (cf. Kosa, I, p. 92), the atom 
entails spatial division or “extension” 

'3° The concept of material atom is intrinsically contradictory. The atom, not susceptible to deterioration, not 
susceptible to resistance (pratighdta) is, by definition, free from breakage (ripana) and is indivisible (cf. KoSa, I, p. 
25). Matter (riipa), on the other hand, is essentially subject to deterioration, breakage, by virtue of the definition 
riupanad rupam (Kosa, I, p. 24). 

If, as the Sautrantikas would have it (cf. Koa, I, p. 89), the atom is extended, i.e., entails spatial division, 
it is divisible and thus is not an atom. 

If, as the Sarvastivadins would have it (cf. Kosa, I, p. 89; Siddhi. P. 39), the atom is not extended, it will 
appear like space, like emptiness, and will no longer be able to be called riipa. 

Compare Vimsika, p. 7: digbhagabhedo yasyasti tasyaikatvam na yujyate. anyo hi paramdnoh 
purvadigbhago yavad adhodigbhaga iti digbhagabhedesati katham tadatmakasya paramanor ekatvam yoksyate: 
“That which has spatial division constitutes a unity. If the ultimate atom has a part oriented to the east (another to the 
west), up to a part oriented to the nadir, how could the unity of the ultimate atom be possible with such diversity of 
orientations?” 


The atomic theories of the Lesser Vehicle are explained and refuted in Siddhi, p. 44-47. 
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3. Furthermore, if the ultimate atom existed, it would have spatial subdivision (akasapariccheda);'*' but 


if there is subdivision, it cannot be a question of the ultimate atom. 


[148a] 4. If the ultimate atom existed, color (rapa), smell (gandha), taste (rasa) and touchable 
(sparstavya) would occur as a function of the parts (bhaga); but it cannot be a question of the ultimate 


atom there where color, smell, taste and touchable function as parts.'** 


Try as one may to argue about the ultimate atom, this is why it cannot be established. The siitra says: 
“All matter (rijpa), whether coarse (audarika) or subtle (suksma), inner (adhyatman) or outer (bahirdhda), 
if considered generally, is transitory (anitya) and non-substantial (andtmaka)”,'** but it does not say that 


ultimate atoms exist. This is called the emptiness of the division into parts. 


3. The object, subjective creation and emptiness.” 


Moreover, for those who contemplate emptiness (siinyatadarsin), matter exists as a function of the mind 
(cittanuparivartin). Thus these contemplatives (dhyayin) see matter as being earth (prthivi), water (ap-), 


fire (tejas) or wind (vayu), as being blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (Johita) or absolutely empty 


'3!' There is dkasa-fen-ts’i (18 and 2; 210), i.e., akahaparihcheda or akasapravibhaga, according to Suzuki, Index to 
the Lankavatara, p. 238. 
'32 One can reply to that, along with the Kosa, II, p. 148-149, note) that an atom never exists in isolation, but that 
there is a minimum of seven atoms. The molecule of derived matter (atom of color, or atom of smell, etc.) entails 
1379 atoms, and as all derived matter has color, smell, taste and touchable, this number must be multiplied by four to 
obtain the smallest part of matter existing in the isolated state. 
33 Cf. Vinaya, I, p. 14; Samyutta, Il, p. 252, 253: Ill, p. 47, 68, 80, 89; IV, p. 332: Yam kifici rijpam 
atitanagatapaccuppannam ajjhattam va bahiddha va olarikam va sukhumam va hinam va panitam va yam dire 
santike va, sabbam riijpam n’ etam mama, n’ eso ‘ham asmi, na so atta ‘ti. 
'34 This paragraph seems to take its inspiration in part from the “Sitra of Four Knowledges”, popular in the idealist 
school; cf. Samgraha, p. 104-105, 250-252, 421-423. The bodhisattva who possesses the four knowledges takes into 
account the non-reality of outer objects: 

1) Viruddhavijnananimittatvajnana: he knows that one and the same object can give rise to absolutely 
opposite concepts. 

2) Analambanavijnaptyupalabdhitvajnana: he knows that one may have concepts that do not conform to 
any reality. 

3) Aprayatnaviparitatvajnana: he knows that if the object were real, his consciousness would require no 
effort and would not be subject to error. 

4) Trividhajnananukilatvajnana: he knows that the object can be bent to the needs of three kinds of minds: 
(a) to appear as they wish to bodhisattvas and meditators endowed with mastery of mind (cetovasita); (b) to appear 
to yogins endowed with samatha and vipasyand at the moment when they think of it; (c) to not appear at all to the 


saints who have acquired concept-free knowledge (nirvikalpakajndna). 
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(atyantasiinya).'*° And in the same way they can contemplate the ten views of the object as totality of the 


object (krtsndyatana).'*° 


[Darukkhandhakasutta].'*’ - The Buddha, who was dwelling on Grdhrakiitaparvata, went one day to the 
city of Rajagrha along with the assembly of bhiksus. Seeing a large piece of wood (change ta houei 
“oreat water” to ta mou “big piece of wood” or “mahddaruskandha”) in the middle of the path,'** the 
Buddha spread out his mat (nisadana), sat down and said to the monks: “A bhiksu entered into trance 
(dhyanapravista) and, endowed with mastery of mind (cetovasiprapta), would be able to change this big 
piece of wood (read ta mou) into earth (prthivi) and this would be real earth. Why? Because the earth 
element exists in the wood. He would also be able to change it into water (ap-), into fire (tejas) into wind 
(vayu), into gold (suvarna), into silver (rajata) and into all kinds of precious substances 
(nanavidharatnadravya); and they would all be real. Why? Because the elements (dhatu) of all these 


things exist in the wood (read mou).” 


2. Moreover, it is the same as in the case of a beautiful woman; the voluptuous man (kamesu 
mithyacarin) who sees her, takes her to be a pure wonder and his heart clings to her; the ascetic given to 
contemplation of the disgusting (asubhabhavana), on looking at this woman, finds all sorts of defects 
without any beauty; her rival, when she sees her, feels jealousy (irsya) hatred (dvesa) and bad feelings; 


she does not want to look at her, as if she were ugly.’ — On looking at this woman, the voluptuous man 


'35 The contemplatives (dhydyin) who practice the trance states (dhyana) obtain mastery of mind (cetovashta), a 
mental capability (cittakarmanyata) that makes them able to cause whatever they wish to appear by the power of 
their aspiration (adhimuktibala) alone; they change earth into water, etc. Cf. Madh, avatara, p. 163 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 
1916, p. 346-347); Samgraha, p. 106, note. — The power of the contemplative is described by the Bodh. bhimi, p. 
352, in the following way: yatepsitam ca sarvarddhikaryam karoti, sarvapranidhanani casya yathakamam 
samyrdhyanti, yayad eva vastu yathadhimucyate tat tathaiva bhavati: “He performs all his miracles according to his 
wish, all his wishes come about as he desires; every object becomes exactly what he wants it to be.” 

'36 The ten krtsnayatanas are studied in Ko§a, VIII, p.213-215. 

'37 Cf. the Darukkhandhakasutta of Anguttara, III, p. 340-341 (tr. Hare, Gradual Sayings, Ill, p. 240-241), or Tsa a 
han, T 99, no. 494, k. 18, p. 128c-129a, and Kosa, II, p. 147. But according to the canonical version, this stitra was 
pronounced by Sariputra and not by the Buddha. 

38 The reading of the Tais®: Ta houei (37; 85) “large piece of water”, is unacceptable. It is absurd that the Buddha 
would have spread out his mat on a piece of water and that then he would proclaim, as an extraordinary feat, the 
possibility of changing this piece of water into water. All these absurdities disappear if we adopt the variant Ta mou 
(37; 75) “ large peice of wood”’ this variant is attested in the Yuan, Ming and Sung editions as well as the Tempyu 
Ishiyama-dera monastery Mss; besides, it is the reading adopted in the Pali and Chinese versions of the 
Darukkhandhakasutta. 

'3° Tf the object were real, it would not be the object of such diametrically opposite conceptions, but it would be seen 
by everyone in the same way. Now the concepts relating to one and the same object vary according to the categories 
or dispositions of the perceiving subjects. In order to illustrate the theme, the texts resort especially to two examples, 


that of the woman and that of water. 
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feels pleasure (sukha); the jealous, sadness (duhkha); the ascetic finds the Path (marga); the unprejudicd 
man feels neither attraction nor repulsion: it is as if he was looking at a piece of wood. If this beauty 
were truly pure, the four men who were looking at it should all see it as fine (subha); if it were truly 
ugly, all should see it as ugly (asubha). But, [as this is not the case], we know that beauty and ugliness 
are in the mind (citta) and outwardly (bahirdha) there is nothing fixed (nivata). It is as if one were 


looking at the void (sinya). 


3. Finally, because the eighteen emptinesses (astadasasiinyata) are found in matter, it appears as empty 
(sunya) on being examined; being empty, it is non-existent (anupalabdha). In the same way, all wealth 
(amisadravya) resulting from causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna) is empty (sunya) and 


absolutely non-existent (atyantanupalabdha). 


V. NON-EXISTENCE OF THE DONOR.” 


A given woman is a beauty to her lover, a frightful skeleton to the ascetic, a horror to her rival, a tasty 
mouthful for the dog, etc. A well-known stanza, cited in the commentary to the Samgraha, p. 106, note, and in the 
Sarvadarsana-samgraha, ed. of the Anandasgrama, p. 12, says: 

Parivratkamukasunam ekasyam pramadatanau / 
kunapah kamini bhaksya iti tisro vikalpanah // 

“The ascetic, the lover and the dog have three different conceptions of the same female body: for the 
ascetic, it is a corpse; for the lover, it is his mistress; for the dog, it is a good mouthful.” 

As for the example of the water, here is the commentary of the Samgraha, p. 105, n.: “There where the 
pretas, by the power of retribution of their actions, see a river full of pus, the animals — fish, etc., — see a drink, a 
home, and they settle down in it. People see delicious, pure and clear water; they use it to wash, to quench their thirst 
and to bathe in it. As for the gods in the sphere of the infinity of space, they see only space there, for they have no 
physical sensations. Now, it is impossible to have so many opposing consciousnesses on one and the same thing if 
this thing were real.” The same example is given in Madh. avatara, p. 164, 1. 12 (tr. Muséon, 1910, p. 348), the 
Vimsika, p. 4, 1. 2-6; the Nyayavartitika, p. 528, 1. 12. 
4° Tn this section, the Mppé argues against the belief in a soul (atmavdda), the belief in individaulity (pudgalavada) 
which finds adherents, not only among heretics, but also among certain Buddhists, mainly the V4atsiputriya- 
Sammitiyas (cf. above, Traité, I, p. 43F, n.) In the refutation presented here by the Mpps, we have changed slightly 
the banalities current among the opponents of the Atmavada who plagiarize one another at every opportunity: 

Canonical and post-canonical sources: Vinaya, I, p. 13-14; Milinda, p. 25 sq; Kathavatthu, I, p. 1. 
Sarvastivadin and Vaibhashika: Vijfianakaya in L. de La Vallée Poussin, La Controverse du temps et du Pudgala 
dans le Vijrianakaya, EA, p. 358-376; Kosha, IX, p. 227-302. 

Madhyamika: Madh. karika and vrtti, p. 340-381; Chatuhsataka, ed. P. Vaidya, p. 83-89 (tr. p. 138-142), 
ed. Bhattacharya, p. 19-101; Madh. avatara, p. 233-287 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1911, p. 282-328); Bodhicaryavatara, IX, 
v. 73, and Pafyika, p. 471-484. 

Vijfianavadin: Sutralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 154-160 (tr. Lévi, p. 259-265); Siddhi, p. 14-15; Tattvasamgraha, 
I, p. 125-130 (tr. S. Schayer, Kamalasilas Kritik des Pudgalavada, RO, VIU, 1932, p. 68-93; tr. Jha, I, p. 217-226). 

It should be noted that the Mpps, attributed rightly or wrongly to Nagarjuna, shows no special resemblance 


in its refutation of the 4tman to the Madh. karika of Nagarjuna, and, in a word, seems to ignore it whereas, in other 
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Why is the donor (dayaka) non-existent? Because, like the cloth (pata), he exists as a result of the 
complex of causes and conditions (hetypratyayasamagri). If we examine the cloth part by part 
(bhagasah), we see that it is non-existent; it is the same for the donor. We call a portion of space (akasa) 
enclosed within the four great elements (mahabhita) body (kaya); when this body thinks, moves about 
and acts, when it walks, stops, sits down or arises, we commonly (prajnaptitah) call it a man (pudgala). 


But considering it part by part, it is non-existent (anupalabdha). 


Moreover, the atman is absent in all the aggregates (skandha), elements (dhdtu) and bases of 
consciousness (ayatana). Since the atman does not exist, the donor does not exist. Why? Because the 
atman is given all kinds of names (nadmasamketa): man (manusya), god (deva), male (purusa), female 
(stri), donor (dayaka), recipient (pratigrahaka), suffering person (duhkhasamvedin), fortunate person 
(sukhasamvedin), animal (tiryagyoni), etc.; there are only names (naman), there is no true reality in them 
(bhitadharma). 


[148b] Question. — If the donor does not exist, who is this bodhisattva who is practicing the virtue of 


generosity (danaparamita)? 


Answer. — He is a simple name (ndmasamketa) existing as a result of the complex of causes and 


conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), but with no more reality than a house (grha) or a chariot (ratha). 


NON-EXISTENCE OF THE ATMAN 


1. The 4tman is not an object of consciousness. 


Question. — Why does the atman not exist? 


Answer. — We have already said above [when we were explaining the phrase] Evam maya srutam 


ekasmin samaye (cf. Traité, I, p. 67-69F), but we will repeat it. 


The Buddha spoke of six consciousnesses (vijidna): 1) the eye consciousness (caksurvijnana) and the 
dharmas associated with the eye consciousness (caksurvijnanasamprayukyakadharma) together take 
color (ripa) as object (Glambana), but are not concerned with houses (grha), cities (nagara) and other 
nominal fictions of all kinds; 2-5) similarly, the consciousnesses of ear, nose, tongue and body 
(srotraghranajihvakayavijnana) [are concerned with sound (sabda), smell (gandha), taste (rasa) and 
touchable (spastavya) repectively]; 6. the mental consciousness (manovijndna) and the dharmas 


associated with the mental consciousness (manovijndnasamprayuktakadharma) cognize the eye (caksus), 


places, it frequently has recourse to it (cf. Traité, I, p. 36F, 37F, 69F, 367F, 378F, 396F). We have already 
determined above, Traité, p. 614F, n., that the Mpps, at certain places, departs from the doctrines of the Madh. 
karika. 
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color (riupa), the eye consciousness (caksurvijndana), and so on up to : they cognize the mind (manas), 


dharmas and the mental consciousness (manovijndana).'"' 


The things that are the object (Glambana) of these consciousnesses (vijfdna) are all empty (siunya), 
impersonal (andtman) and perish after their arising (utpannaniruddha); they are not independent 


(svatantra). 


Neither can an atman cannot be attributed to unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma)'”, for they 
experience neither suffering (duhkha) nor happiness (sukha). If an atman were needed in all of that, there 
must be a seventh consciousness to cognize this atman; but this is not the case. Therefore we know that 


there is no atman. 


2. Debate with the Personalist. 


The Personalist. - How do you know there is no Atman? 


1” Argument. — Each person in particular conceives the idea of atman in respect to his own person 
(svakaya), and not in respect to that of another. Therefore if he wrongly considers as atman the non- 


atman of his own person, he ought also to wrongly consider as atman the non-atman of another. 


2"! Argument. — If there is no inner (4dhydtma) atman, (given that) the cognition of colors arises and 
perishes from moment to moment (ksanotpannaniruddha), how does one distinguish and recognize the 


color blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (Johita) or white (avadata)? 


3rd Argument. — If there is no atman, and since the evolving human consciousnesses (pravrttivijnana), 
constantly arising and ceasing, all disappear with the life of the body, who is bound by the actions — sins 
(apatti) or merits (punya)? Who endures suffering (duhkha) or happiness (sukha)? Who is liberated 


(vimukta)? 


For all of these reasons, we know that the atman exists. 


‘4 According to the Koga, IX, p. 238, the Vatsiputriyas believe that the atman or pudgala is cognized by the visual 
consciousness. When the visual consciousness, they say, cognizes color and shape, i.e., the body, they secondarily 
discern the pudgala (chakusurvijfieyani riipani pratitiya pudgalam prativibhavayati). — Here the Mpps establishes 
that the object belonging to the six consciousnesses is empty and does not constitute an atman; it will add that there 
is no seventh consciousness to cognize the atman. This difficulty will later lead the idealist school to posit a seventh 
consciousness which they call the klistamanas. Stained by belief in a self, this Alistamanas has the store- 
consciousness (Glayavijndna) as object which it wrongly takes to be an atman (cf. Samgraha, p. 16-22; Trimsika, p. 
22-24; Siddhi, p. 225-288). 

‘2 These asamskrta dharmas are space (akdsa), cessation (= nirvana) due to wisdom (pratisamkhydnirodha) and 


the cessation not due to wisdom (apratisamkhyanirodha), cf. KoSa, I, p. 8. 
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ANSWER: 


Refutation of the 1 Argument. — 1) The difficulty is common to us, for if the man conceived the idea of 
atman with reference to another person, one must still ask why he does not conceive the idea of atman in 


: 143 
reference to his own person. 


2. Furthermore, arising from causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna), the five aggregates (skandha) 
are empty (siinya) and are not atman.'** But because of ignorance (avidyd), the twenty kinds of 
satkayadrsti (belief in “me” and “mine”) arise.'*° This satkdyvadrsti arises relative to the five aggregates. 
Since it arises from the five aggregates, it is these five aggregates and not the person of another that is 


considered to be the atman, and that is due to the impregnations (vasand) of [ignorance]. 


3. Furthermore, if there were any atman [whatsoever], the atman of a third person should exist; but 
without even knowing if your own atman exists or not, you are questioning me about the atman of a third 
person. It is as if somebody, questioned about the horns of a rabbit (hasvisdna), should answer that they 
are like the horns of a horse (asvavisdana). If the horns of a horse really existed, one could resort to them 
to establish [the existence] of the horns of a rabbit; but if the horns of a horse are also uncertain 


(avyakta), how could one resort to them to establish the horns of a rabbit? 


4. Furthermore, it is because the man conceives the idea of atman in reference to his own person that he 
himself affirms the existence of the atman. But you are speaking of a universal (vyapin) atman which 
should also be attributed to other people. This is why one cannot say that the fact of conceiving the idea 
of atman in reference to one’s own person and not in reference to [148c] another’s person proves the 


existence of the atman. 


'43 Aryadeva meets this objection in his Catuhéataka, v. 228 (cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 199): 
yas tavatma mamanatma tenatma niyaman na sah, 
nanv anityesu bhavesu nama jayate. 
“What is self for you is non-self for me; therefore it is not certain that it concerns a self. Do these 
hypotheses not arise on the basis of impermanent things?” 
‘4 To understand the discussion that follows, one should remember that the idea of the self applies to the five 
skandhas, the elements constituting the individual, namely, substance or body (riipa), perception (samjna), feeling 
(vedana), formations (samskara) and consciousness (vijfidna). A synonymous expression is “name-and-form” 
(namariipa) which the Mpps will use later. Naman is the four non-material skandhas, perception, feeling, formations 
and consciousness; Ripa is the material skandha, the body or substance. 
‘45 Satkayadrsti, the etymology of which is obscure (cf. Koga, V, p. 15, n. 2) means the belief in “me” and “mine” 
(atmatmiyagraha). See Majjhima, III, p. 17; Samyutta, III, p. 16; Vibhanga, p. 364; DhammasangaEni, p. 320; 
Patisambhida, I, p. 143-149; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1684-4704; P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 8, p. 36-49 (tr. J. Rahder, La 
satkayadrshti d’apres Vibhasa, 8, in MCB, I, 1931-32, p. 227-239; Kosa, V, p. 15-17; Siddhi, p. 348 
The satkayadrsti takes as atman either the five skandhas or one of the five skandhas: it has twenty aspects 
or “points” on which scholars disagree; the Pali system counts four different aspects for each of the five skandhas: /) 
ripa is Gtman; 2) Gtman is endowed with riipa; 3) riipa is within the atman; 4) the atman is within rijpa, and so on 
for each of the other four skandhas. The Abhidharma system is explained in Mahavyutpatti and Vibhasa (/.c.) and is 


more complicated. 
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5. Furthermore, there are people in whom the idea of atman arises in reference to something [other than 
themselves]: thus, heretic contemplatives (tirthikadhyayin), practicing the seeing of the totality of earth 
(prthivikrtsndyatana), see the earth as being the atman and the atman as being the earth,'*° and the same 
also for water, fire, wind and space. But it is out of error (viparyasa) that the idea of atman is conceived 


in reference to another. 


6. Moreover, there are circumstances (samaya) where the idea of self is conceived in reference to 


another. 


[The man whose limbs were replaced by those of a corpse].'*" Thus, a man who had undertaken to go on 
a long journey spent the night alone in a deserted house. In the middle of the night, a demon, carrying a 
dead man on his shoulder, was about to set the corpse down in front of him; then another demon angrily 
chased the first one saying: “That dead man belongs to me; why are you bringing him here?” The first 
demon replied: “He is my property; it is I who took him and brought him here myself.” The second 
demon continued: “No, it was I who brought that dead man here.” Each seizing the corpse by one hand, 
the two demons argued with each other. The first demon said: “There is a man here and we can ask him.” 
The second demon began to question him. The man thought: “These two demons are very strong; 
whether I tell the truth or I lie, my death is certain; in either case, I can’t escape. What is the use of 


lying?” Then he answered that it was the first demon that had brought [the corpse]. 


Immediately, very angry, the second demon seized the man by the hand which he tore off and threw on 
the ground; but the second demon took an arm of the corpse which he fitted onto the man by slapping it 
on. In the same way he substituted the two arms, the two legs the head and the sides [of the corpse]. 
Together, the two demons devoured the man’s body which they had replaced [by that of the corpse], and 


after wiping their mouths, they went away. 


Then the man thought: “With my own eyes, I saw the demons devour the body which my mother and 
father gave to me; now my present body consists completely of another’s flesh. Do I really have a body 
now, or am I only a corpse? If I think I have body, it is entirely another’s body; if I think I don’t have 
one, there is, however, a body that is visible.” Having had these thoughts, he was very worried and 


became like a man who has lost his mind. 


The next morning, he resumed his journey. Having arrived at the kingdom that was his destination, he 
saw an assembly of monks around a Buddhist stiipa, and he asked them whether his body existed or not. 


The monks asked him: “Who are you?” He answered: “I don’t even know if I am a man or not.” He told 


M46 On the power of these contemplatives, see above, p. 731F. 

'47 Tn its version of this macabre story, the Mppé is very close to Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu king, T 208, no. 3, p. 
53 1c-532a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 72-74). The story is summarized in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 46, p. 241a- 
b. — According to the legend of Asoka, the victim of the story was the son of a noble family of Mathura: he had 
become a monk under Upagupta, but decided to return to the world; on going home, he stopped for the night in the 
temple of a deva, where two yaksas appeared and substituted his body for that of a corpse. The next day, he returned 
to Upagupta and, completely detached from his body, he attained arhathood: cf. A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 6, p. 
122b (tr. Przysluski, Asoka, p. 381-382); A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 9, p. 165b. 
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the assembly all that had happened. The bhiksus said: “This man knows for himself the non-existence of 


a self; he will easily be liberated.” 


Speaking to him, they said: “From the very beginning until today, your body was always without atman, 
and it is not just coming to the present moment [that that is so]; it is simply because the four great 
elements were combined that you thought: ‘This is my body.’ There is no difference between your 
previous body and that of today.” The bhiksus converted him to the Path (marga); he cut through his 


passions and became an arhat. 


Thus there are circumstances where one conceives the idea of self in reference to another. But under the 


pretence that there are distinctions between “that” and “this”, one cannot say that there is a “me”. 


7. Finally, the true nature (bhitasvabhava) of the atman cannot be established with precision (niyama); 
one cannot establish whether it is eternal (mitya) or transitory (anitya) independent (svatantra) or 
dependent (asvatantra), [149a] active (karaka) or inactive (akaraka), substantial (riupin) or non- 
substantial (ariipin), and other characteristics (nimitta) of this kind. Where there are characteristics 
(nimitta), there is reality (dharma); but without characteristics, there is no reality. Since the atman has no 


characteristics, we know that it does not exist. 


a. If the 4tman were eternal (nitya), the sin of murder (vadhapatti) would not exist. Why? The body can 


be killed beause it is transitory, whereas the atman would be indestructible because eternal. 


Question. — Without a doubt, the atman which is eternal cannot be killed, but the sin of murder is only 
killing the body. 


Answer. — If killing the body were murder, why does the Vinaya say that suicide (Gtmavadha) is not 


murder?'** Sin (patti) and merit (punya) result from evil done to another (paravihethana) or good done 


'48 | [Lamotte] strongly doubt that the Vinaya says that “suicide is not murder”, but it is certain that Buddhism has 
never condemned suicide as such. It seems that it is wrong that de La Vallée Poussin, in his article Suicide in ERE, 
XII, p. 25, claimed the contrary. In fact, the third Paarajika, to which he refers, does not condemn suicide itself, but 
the encouraging of others to kill themselves, which is quite different: “If a bhiksu gives a knife or had a knife given 
to someone and tells them to kill themselves; if he praises death to them; if he says for example; “What use is this 
miserable life? It is better to die than to live” ... and afterwards this man, because of that, dies, this bhiksu is guilty of 
a parajika sin” (Vinaya, III, p. 72; L. Finot, Le Pratimoksasitra des Sarvastivadin, JA, Nov.-Dec., 1913, p.477-478). 

As the Mpps comments here, suicide, which harms no one else, is not a sin since sin consists of harming 
others, just as merit consists of doing good to others. But although suicide itself is not to be condemned, that does 
not mean that it should be recommended to all. A reasonable action in some, in others it can be madness. 

Among successful suicides, we may cite that of the Buddhas who turned the wheel of Dharma and 
converted disciples, that of pratyekabuddhas who judged the time had come to enter into nirvana, that of arhats who 
destroyed their passions and “did what had to be done” (krtakrtya); finally, that of bodhisattvas who sacrificed their 
lives in honor of the Buddha or for the good of creatures. Thus, Sakyamuni, having decided to die, spontaneously 
renounced his life force (@yusanhkharam assaji: Digha, I, p. 106). Pratyekabuddhas in groups or singly, judging 
that the time had come, rise up into the sky, change themselves into fire and enter parinirvana (cf. Traité, I, p. 182F, 


n. 2; p. 392F). At the death of Sakyamuni, eighteen arhats entered nirvana with him (Traité, I, p. 89, n. 2) while 
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to another (parahita) respectively. It is not by taking care of one’s own body or by killing one’s own 
body that one gains merit or commits a sin. This is why the Vinaya says that suicide is not a sin of 


murder but is tainted with ignorance (moha), desire (raga) and hatred (dvesa). 


If the atman were eternal, it would not die and would not be reborn. Why? Because according to your 
system, the atman which is eternal, completely fills the five destinies (gati); how would there be birth 
and death? Death (cyuti) consists of leaving this place, and birth (upapatti) consists of appearing in that 


place. This is why it cannot be said that the atman is eternal. 


If the atman were eternal, it would be unable to experience sorrow (duhkha) and happiness (sukha). 
Why? When sorrow prevails, one is sad, and when happiness prevails, one is joyful. But that which is 


modified (vikrta) by sorrow and joy is not eternal. 


If the atman were eternal, it would be like space (G@ka@sasama); rain would not moisten it and heat would 
not dry it up. There would be no hither (éhatra) or thither (paratra) in it. If the atman were eternal, it 


could not be reborn over there or die here. 


If the 4tman were eternal, the view of self (G@tmadrsti) would exist permanently and one would never be 


able to attain nirvana. 


If the Atman were eternal, it would be without arising (utpdda) and ceasing (nirodha) and there would be 
no falsehood or error, for there must be non-self (andtman) and impermanence (anitya) for there to be 


forgetfulness and error. 


Subhadra voluntarily preceded him in death (Traité, I, p. 210F). Vakkhali, who was suffering from a painful illness, 
received asssurance from the Buddha that his death would be innocent (apdapika), recited the Buddhist credo for the 
last time and stabbed himself (Samyutta, III, p. 119-124; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1265, k. 47, p. 346b-347b; Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 19, p. 642b-643a). Godhika, despairiing of attaining definitive deliverance, slit his throat, at once 
obtainedarhathood and entered into nirvana (cf. Traité, I, p. 211F, n.). Mahaprajapati Gautami and her friends 
voluntarily entered nirvana with the Buddha’s permission (Traité, I, p. 587F, n.). Both the Lesser and the Greater 
Vehicle unreservedly praise the charitable deeds of the bodhisattvas who sacrifice their life for the benefit of beings 
or to pay homage to the Buddhas. We may recall the “gift of the body” and the “gift of the head” made by the future 
Buddha Sakyamuni (Traité, 1, p. 143-144F, n.), the deed of the bodhisattva Sarvasattvapriyadarsana who, to 
celebrate the Buddha and the Saddharmapundarikasitra, filled his body with oil, set it on fire and bummed for twelve 
years (Traité, I, p. 579, n.; below, p. 751F). Suicide seems to be reserved for very saintly and very virtuous people; 
others would do best to abstain. Often, the untimely attempt at suicide fails, not without, however, assuring the 
hopeless one of considerable spiritual benefits. Siha, hopeless at not progressing on the spiritual path, wished to hang 
herself; hardly had she knotted the cord around her neck than she attained arhathood; the cord loosened from her 
neck and fell to the ground (Therigatha, v. 77-81). Sappadasa, feeling unable to arrive at meditative stabilization, 
was about to kill himself with a razor when he suddenly attained insight (Theragatha, v. 405-410). Vakkhali, 
regretting not seeing the Buddha, wished to throw himself down from a high rock; at that moment the master 
appeared and prevented him from prematurely ending his days (Apadana, II, p. 465-468; Manorathha, I, p. 248-251; 
Dhammapadattha, IV, p. 118-119; tr. Burlingame, Legends, III, p. 262-263: Theragatha Comm. in Rh.-D., Brethren, 
p. 197-199). 
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Therefore the atman is not eternal and, for many reasons of this kind, we know that the atman is not 


eternal. 


b. If the atman were transitory (anitya), there would, again, be neither sin (@patti) nor merit (punya). The 
body being impermanent and likewise the 4tman, both would perish together [at death] and final 
annihilation (ucchedanta) would be reached. Swallowed up in this annihilation, one would not go on to 
future existences (parajanman) and undergo there [the retribution] of sins and merits. If this annihilation 
were nirvana, it would not be necessary to cut the bonds (bandhanadamuccheda), and one would only 
commit sins and merits, the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of future existences. For many reasons 


of this kind, we know that the atman is not transitory. 


c. If the atman were independent (svatantra) and active (kdraka), it would be able to have everything 
according to its desires. Now it does not [always] get what it wants and it [often] gets what it does not 


want. 

If the atman were independent, no one would commit evil deeds and fall into the bad animal destinies 
(tiryagyonidurgati). 

Furthermore, every being hates suffering (duhkha); but whoever seeks happiness (sukha) finds suffering. 


This is how we know that the atman is neither independent nor active. 


[149b] Moreover, out of fear of punishment, people make an effort to practice the good. If it were 


independent, why would it be forced to cultivate merits (punyabhavana) out of fear of punishment? 


Finally, beings do not realize their wishes (manoratha); they are pulled about (aksipta) by the afflictions 
(klesa) and the bonds of craving (trsnadbandhana). For many reasons of this kind, we know that the 


atman is neither independent nor active. 


d. Is the atman dependent (asvatantra) and inactive (akaraka)? No, those are not the characteristics of 


the atman. What is called the atman is not different from the six consciousnesses (sadvijndana). 


Moreover, if the atman is inactive, why does king Yen lo (Yama)'” ask the fisherman: “Who 
commanded you to commit this sin?” And the fisherman answered: “I myself committed it.” This is why 


we know that the atman is not inactive 
e. It is not correct that the 4tman is substantial (rupin). Why? Because all substance is transitory (anitya). 
Question. — Why do people say: substantiality is one of my own characteristics? 


Answer. — Some say that the atman resides in the mind (citta) and that it is as fine (si#ksma) as a mustard 
grain (sarsapa); pure (visuddha), it is called subtle material body (prasddaripakaya). According to other 


opinions, it is like a grain of wheat (vava), a bean (masa, masiira) half an inch high (ardhangustha), an 


“4 Yama, king of death and the hells in Hindu mythology (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 171-174; Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, p. 107-116): he plays only a minor role in the Buddhist pantheon (see Malalasekera, II, p. 680-681; 
Akanuma, p. 7774). 
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inch high (angustha).'*° As soon as it takes on a body, it resumes its former form, the way the skeleton of 
an elephant (gajasthi), when it has reached its complete form, is like that of the entire elephant. Some say 
that the size [of the subtle body] corresponds to that of the human body and that after death the 
dimensions re-appear. But all of that is wrong (ayukta). Why? Because all matter (rijpa) is made of the 
four great elements (mahabhita); being the result of causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna), all 
matter is impermanent (anitya). If the atman were material, since matter is transitory, the atman too 


would be transitory. For this hypothesis, see what has been said above (p. 743F). 


Question. — There are two types of bodies (kaya), the coarse body (sthulasarira) and the subtle body 
(siiksmasarira). The coarse body is transitory (anitya), but the subtle body is the atman; eternally it 


passes from existence to existence and penetrates the five destinies (gati).'*! 


Answer. — This subtle body does not exist (nopalabhyate). If the subtle body existed, there should be a 
place (sthana) where it could be found, as is the case for the five internal organs or the four parts of the 


body. But we may search for it everywhere without finding it. 


Question. — This subtle body is extremely fine (paramasuksma). At death, when it has gone, how would 
you see it if, during life, you couldn’t find it? Besides, the five organs can neither see nor cognize this 


subtle body; only the arya endowed with the superknowledges (abhijna) could see it. 


Answer. — If that is so, it is no different than nothing at all. When a person, at the moment of death, 
abandons the aggregates (skandha) of the present existence to enter into the aggregates of the 


intermediate existence (antarabhava),'” there is no relationship of anteriority or posteriority between the 


'S0 Here we have a very clear allusion to the speculations of the Upanisads which often contrast the Brahman, world 
soul, with the brahman, the psychic principle; as such the Being dwells in the citadel of the body (purisayah 
purusah: Prasna Up., V, 5), in the lotus of the heart (daharam pundaikam purusah: Candogya Up. VUI, 1, 1). It is 
tiny (vamana: Katha Up. V, 3) a span in length (pradesamatra: Candogya Up. V, 18, 1), an inch high 
(angusthamatra: Katha Up. IV, 12), smaller than a grain of rice, than a grain of wheat, than a millet seed aniyayan 
vriher yavad va sarsapdd va syamakatandduladd va: Svetas. Up. Il, 14, 3), the size of a needle-point (aragramdtra: 
Candogya Up. V., 8). It is the vital wind (prana: Kausitaki Up. IH, 9), the witness (saksin), the person who appears 
in the pupil of the eye (va eso ‘ksani puruso drsyata: Candogya Up. Iv, 15, 1). 
In the Buddhist texts references are rarely found as clear as in the rantings of the Upanisads. 

'S! The Vedanta accepts the existence of this subtle body; at the same time as the indriyas, the seeds of the organs of 
the coarse body, the soul carries with it at death the subtle body composed of subtle particles of the elements, which 
will be the seeds of a new coarse body. The subtle body is material but transparent; thus no one can see it when it 
exits. The animal heat belongs to it: if the corpse is cold, it is because the subtle body, enveloping the soul and the 
organs, has abandoned the coarse body. Cf. Samkara ad Brahmasiitra, I, 4, 1: IV, 2, 9; P. Deussen, Das System des 
Vedanta, 1883, p. 399-404. — The Samkhya also believe in the existence of a subtle body that does not come from 
the parents but results from a projection; cf. Samkhyapravachanabhasya, III, 7, ed. R. Garbe, p. 89; Samkhyasitra, 
V, 103, ed. R. Garbe, p. 241. 

' Some Buddhists are of the opinion that between existence-death and existence-birth there is an intermediate 


existence (antarabhava) — a body, five skandhas — that goes to the place of rebirth; this theory is proposed mainly by 
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moment when the body of the actual existence disappears and when it assumes the body of the 
intermediate existence: the birth occurs at the same time as the disappearance. It is as if one presses a 
wax seal (mudrda) onto clay and, the clay having received the imprint, the imprint were to be broken at 
once; the impression and the disappearance of the imprint are simultaneous, without anteriority or 
posteriority. At the very same moment when one takes on the aggregates and the mode of being of the 
intermediate existence, one abandons the aggregates of the intermediate existence (antarabhava) to 
assume the mode of being of existence-birth (upapattibhava). You say that the subtle body constitutes 
this intermediate existence, but this [alleged] body of intermediate existence comes [from nowhere] and 
goes [nowhere]. It is like the burning of a lamp (dipa) characterized by a succession of productions and 
disappearances (utpadanirodha-prabandha), without permanence (sasvata), but also without interruption 


(uccheda).'*? 


[149c] Finally, the Buddha said: “Whether past, future or present, coarse or subtle, all substance is 
transitory.”'** Therefore your [alleged] subtle matter constituting the 4tman would also be transitory and 


perishable. 


For many reasons of this kind we know that the atman is not substantial. 


55 and the three 


f Neither is the atman non-substantial (aripin). The four aggregates (skandha) 
unconditioned (asamskrta) factors are non-substantial. The four aggregates in question, being 
impermanent (anitya), dependent (asvatantra), dependent on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa) 
cannot be the atman. As for the three non-conditioned factors, they cannot be considered as being the 
atman because they are not taken on (updtta). For many reasons of this kind we know that the atman is 


not non-substantial. 


the Sammitiyas (cf. Kathavatthu, II, p. 361). But most of the sects do not agree, deny this antarabhava (see Kosa, 
Ill, p. 32, n) for the good reason that birth immediately follows the death. 

'S3 Tn its reasoning and its examples, the Mppés seems to take its inspiration directly from the Madh.vrtti, p. 544: 
tatrabimbapratibimbanyayena — svadhydyadipamudrapratimudradinyayena = vad = marandntikesu skandhesu 
nirudhyamanesv  ekasminn eva ksane — tuladandandmonnamanydyenaiva  avpapattyamsikah — skandha 
yathakarmaksepata upajayante: “In the example of the image and the reflection or the example of reading and the 
lamp, the seal and the impression, etc., when the present skandhas are destroyed at death, at that very moment, as is 
the case for the (simultaneous) rising and falling of the pans of a balance, the skandhas relating to birth are produced 
by a projection in harmony with the actions.” 

For the example of the image and the reflection (bimbapratibimba), see Ko$a, III, p. 34: for the example of 
the seal and the impression (mudrapratimudra), Lalitavistara, p. 176, 1. 15; Madh. vrtti, p. 428, 551; for the example 
of the pans of a balance (tu/a@danda), Madh. avatara, p. 94 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1910, p. 291-292). 

Also according to the Visuddhimagga (p. 604), birth immediately follows death and there is no 
intermediary (tesam antarika natthi). 

'S4 Cf. Vinaya, I, p. 14; Samyutta, Il, p. 252, 253; Ill, p. 47, 68, 80. 89; IV, p. 382: Yam kifici rijpam 
atitlagatapaccuppannam ajjhattam va bahiddha va olarikam va hinam va panitam va yam dare santike va, sabbam 
rupam n’ etam mama n’ eso ‘ham asmi na me so attati. 


13 Te, samjnd, vedanda, samskara and vijndana; cf. above, p. 77F, n. 2. 
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Search for the atman in the heavens or on earth, inside (adhyatmam) or outside (bahirdha), in the three 
times (tryadhva) or the ten directions (dasadis), you will never find it anywhere. Only the coming 
together of the twelve bases of consciousness [dvadasdyatana, i.e., the six sense organs and their 
respective objects] produce the six consciousnesses (sadvijfidana). The coming together of the three 
[trisamnipata, or the coming together of the organs, the objects and the consciousnesses] is called 
contact (sparsa). Contact produces feeling (vedanda), concept (samjna), the act of attention (cetana) and 
other mental dharmas (caitta, caitasikadharma).'*° According to the Buddhist system (ihadharma), it is 
by the power of ignorance (avidya) that satkayadrsti (belief in me and mine) arises. As a result of 
satkayadrsti, the existence of atman is affirmed. This satkayadrsti is destroyed by seeing the truth of 
suffering (duhkhasatyadarsana, the knowledge of the law relating to suffering (duhkhe dharmajnana) 
and the subsequent knowledge relating to suffering (duhkhe ‘nvayajnana). When satkayadrsti is 


destroyed, one no longer believes in the atman. 


Refutation of the 2" argument. — Above (p. 736F) you said: “If there is no inner (adhydtma) atman, 
given that the consciousness of colors arises and perishes from moment to moment 
(ksanotpannaniruddha), how does one distinguish and cognize the color blue, yellow, red or white?” But 
if the atman existed, neither could it cognize it by itself; it would have to depend (asri) on the visual 
consciousness (caksurvijndna) to be able to cognize it. If that is so, the atman is futile (nisprayajana). 
The visual consciousness cognizes color; color arises and perishes, and [the visual consciousness] arises 
in similarity with it and perishes in similarity with it. However, in the mind that [immediately] follows, 
there arises a dharma called memory (smrti); this memory is a conditioned (samskrta) dharma; although 
it perishes and disappears, this memory is capable of cognizing.'*’ In the same way that the arya, by the 
power of his wisdom (prajnabala), is able to cognize future things (anagatadharma), so successive 
moments of memory are able to cognize past moments (atitadharma). On disappearing, the previous 
visual consciousness gives birth to the subsequent visual consciousness. This subsequent visual 
consciousness is endowed with power by the energy of its activity (pravrttiksnatvat) and, although the 
color is temporary and unstable, it can be cognized thanks to the energy of memory. This is why, while 
arising and ceasing from moment to moment and despite its impermanence, consciousness can 


distinguish and cognize color. 


Refutation of the 3" argument. — You said (p. 736F): “If there were no Atman, since the evolcing human 
consciousnesses (pravrttivijidna), which are always arising and perishing, all disappear with the life of 
the body, who then is related to actions — sins or merits? Who endures the suffering (duhkha) or enjoys 


the happiness (sukha)? Who is liberated (vimukta)?” Now we will reply. 


'S6 Extract of a siitra the Sanskrit version of which is known to us by the Vijfianakaya (tr. Lav., EA, I, p. 370) and 
Kosa, III, p. 105; IX, p. 245: caksuh pratitya riupani cotpadyate caksurvijnianam, trayanadm samnipatah sparsah 
vedana samjna cetand. The Pali version which is slightly different occurs in Samyutta, II, p. 72; Iv, p. 33, 67-69, 86- 
87, 90: cakkhum ca paticca ripe ca uppajjati cakkhuvinnanam, tinnam samgati phasso, phassapaccaya vedand, 
vedanapaccaya tanha, ayam kho dukkhasso samudayo. 


'S7 For the problem of memory, see Kosa, IX, p. 273 sq. 
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1. In the person who has not yet obtained the true Path (marga), the afflictions (Alesa) cover over 
(avrnvanti) the mind (citta); he performs actions (karman) that are the causes and condition for his 
rebirth (jatihetupratyaya); after death, the five aggregates [of the future existence] arise from the series 
of five aggregates (paricaskandhasamtana) of the present existence in the same way that one lamp lights 
another. And in the same way that, in the production of rice (sali), three causes and conditions intervene, 
namely, soil (bhiimi), water (vari) and seed (bija), so for a future existence to be produced, a body 
(kaya), defiled actions (sasravakarman) and the fetters (samyojana) are necessary. Of these three causes 
and conditions, the body and actions cannot be cut through, cannot be suppressed; only the fetters can be 
cut through. When the fetters are cut through, even though a body and actions remain, one can obtain 
liberation [150a] (vimukti). If there is a rice seed (salibija) and earth (bhimi), but water (vari) is missing, 
the rice will not grow. Similarly also, despite the presence of a body (kaya) and despite the presence of 
actions (Karman), one is not reborn when the water of the fetters (samyojana) has dried up. Thus, even 
though there is no atman, one can obtain liberation (vimukti). Bondage (bandhana) is due to ignorance 


(avidya); liberation is due to wisdom (prajnda),; the atman plays no part. 


2. Finally, the complex of name-and-form (nadmarupasamagri) is commonly (prajfaptitah) called 
pudgala (person, individual). This pudgala is chained by all the bonds (bandhana); but when it has found 
the tab of pure wisdom (andasravaprajnanakha), it unties all the knots; from that time onward, this person 
has found liberation (vimukti). It is like a rope which one knots or unknots (rajjuninirmocana): the rope 
is the knot, and the knot is not something distinct (bhinnadharma); but in common usage (Joka), we say: 
to tie the rope, to untie the rope. It is the same for name-and-form (ndmaripa): the coming together of 
these two things, i.e., name (naman) and form, is commonly called (prajnaptitah) pudgala, but the fetters 
are not something different from name-and-form. With regard to name-and-form, it is just a matter of 


being chained [by the fetters] or liberated [from the fetters]. 


It is the same for receiving punishment or reward. Although no dharma is truly pudgala, it is by means of 
name-and-form that one gathers the fruit of sins and merits; and yet the pudgala has the name of the 
gatherer. It is like the chariot (ratha) that carries goods: by examining it piece by piece, there is no real 
chariot [distinct from its constitutive parts]; nevertheless, the chariot has the name of the transporter of 
goods. In the same way, the pudgala receives punishment and reward [in the sense that] name-and-form 
receive punishment or reward, whereas the pudgala has [merely] the name of receiver. It is the same for 


what feels suffering or happiness. 


For many reasons of this kind, the atman is non-existent. [Here] atman means the donor (ddyaka), but it 
is the same for the recipient (pratigrahaka). According to you, the atman is the pudgala. This is why the 
pudgala who gives is non-existent and the pudgala who receives is non-existent. For many reasons of this 


kind, it is said that the thing given, the donor and the recipient do not exist. 


Question. — If, among all the dharmas, the gift has as the true nature as its characteristic (tathatalaksana), 
if it is indestructible, non-perishable, unborn and uncreated, why do you say that the three elements [of 


which it is constituted], namely gift, donor and recipient] are broken and non-existent? 
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Answer. — If ordinary people (prthagjana) [think] they see a donor, a recipient and a gift, that is an error 
(viparyasa) and a wrong view (mithyddrsti); they are reborn in this world (Joka) and enjoy happiness 
here; but when their merit (punya) is exhausted, they go backward. This is why the Buddha wants to lead 
the bodhisattva to follow the true Path (satyamarga) and obtain the true fruit of reward (vipakaphala). 
The true fruit of retribution is Buddhahood. To destroy wrong views, the Buddha says that the three 
things (donor, beneficiary and gift] do not exist and are truly indestructible. Why? Because from the very 
beginning (@ditah), all dharmas are absolutely empty (atyantasunya). For innumerable reasons of this 


kind, they are non-existent, and that is what is meant by perfection of the virtue of generosity. 


VI. GENEROSITY AND THE OTHER VIRTUES 


Moreover, if the bodhisattva practices the virtue of generosity, he will be able to give birth to the six 


virtues (pdramita), and this will then be the perfection of the virtue of generosity. 


1. Generosity and the virtue of generosity. 
How does generosity engender the virtue of generosity? 


Generosity is lower (avara), middling (madhya) or higher (agra); from the lower generosity comes the 
middling generosity and from the middling generosity comes the higher generosity. Giving food (ahdra) 


and [other gross] objects (audarikadravya) with gentleness (mrducitta) is lower generosity. 


[150b] Advancing in the practice of generosity (danabhavanavardhana) and giving garments (vastra) 
and [other] precious objects (ratnadravya) is middling generosity, the result of lower generosity. 
Progressing in the generous motivation (danacittavardhana) without sparing anything, giving one’s head 
(siras), one’s eyes (nayana), one’s blood (Sonita), one’s flesh (mamsa), one’s kingdom (rdajya), one’s 
wealth (dhana), one’s wife (dara) and children (putra) unreservedly, this is higher generosity, coming 


from middling generosity. 


[Gifts practiced by Sakyamuni in his jatakas].'** 


[J. Lesser gifts]. -— Thus, when the Buddha Sakyamuni produced the Bodhi mind 
(pratamacittotpddakale) for the first time, he was a great king called Kouang ming (Prabhasa) — seeking 
Buddhahood, he practiced generosity more or less. - When he took on a new existence, he was the 


master-potter (kumbhakara) who gave bath utensils and honey syrup to another Buddha Sakyamuni and 


'S8 In the course of his previous existences, Sakyamuni made countless offerings to the Buddhas, seeking for 
enlightenment in order to liberate beings. The Mpps limits itself here to mentioning several of these offerings, but a 


much longer list may be found in Lalitavistara, p. 171-172 (tr. Foucaux, p. 153-154). 
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his samgha.'”” 


— Then when he was reborn, he was the wife of a great merchant (mahdasresthibharya), 
who offered a lamp to the buddha Kiao tch’en jo (Kaundinya). Various deeds of this kind are called 


lesser gifts of the Bodhisattva. 


[2. Middling gifts]. — In his previous existences, the buddha Sakyamuni was a merchant’s son who gave a 
garment to the buddha Ta yin cheng (Mahaghosa) and built ninety sttipas to him fter his parinirvana. — 
Then, when he was reborn, he was the great king who offered to the buddha Che tseu (Simha) garlands 
made of the seven jewels (saptaratnamayanicaya). — Finally, when he was reborn, he was the great 
merchant (mahdasresthin) who offered to the buddha Miao mou (Sunetra) an excellent palace and lotuses 
made of the seven jewels (saptaratnamayapadma). Deeds of this kind are called middling gifts of the 
Bodhisattva. 


[3. Higher gifis]. — In a previous existence, the buddha Sakyamuni was a recluse (yi) who, seeing the 
grace and beauty of the Buddha Kiao tch’en (Kaundinya) threw himself at the feet of this Buddha from 
the top of a high mountain; then, with peaceful body, he stood to one side. — He was also the bodhisattva 
Tchong cheng hi kien (Sarvasattvapriyadarsana) who offered his body as a lamp to the Buddha Je yue 
kouang té (Candrasiiryavimalaprabhasasri).'°° Various deeds of this kind, where the Bodhisattva 
sacrifices his body (Adyajivita) to offer it to the Buddhas, are the higher gifts of the bodhisattva. These 
are the three gifts of the Bodhisattva. 


It is the same also when the bodhisattvas, from their first production of Bodhi mind 
(prathamabodhicittotpdda), make gifts to beings; first, they give food (ahara); then their generous 
intentions increasing (danacittavardhana), they give them the flesh of their body (kayamamsa). First, 
they give all kinds of excellent drinks; then, their generosity increasing, they give them their body’s 
blood (Adyasonita). First they give them paper, ink and canonical texts, then they give the dharma 
teachers the fourfold offering (puja) of garments, robes, food and drink; finally, having obtained the 
dharmakaya, they preach all kinds of sermons (dharma) to countless beings (aprameyasattva), thus 
practicing generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana). It is by means of such [progressions] that, from the 


virtue of generosity, there ensues [an increase of] the virtue of generosity. 


2. Generosity and the virtue of morality. 


How does the generosity of the bodhisattva give rise to the virtue of morality (silapdramita)? The 
bodhisattva says to himself that, if he does not give anything to beings, he will be poor in the following 
existence; because of this poverty, thoughts of stealing (adattadana) will arise in him; in the course of 
these thefts, he will commit murder (prandatipata). As a result of his poverty, he will have insufficient 


pleasure; since these pleasures are insufficient, he will engage in illicit lovemaking (kamamithyacara). 


'S9 On the gift of the Buddha to the former Sakyamuni, see above, Traité, I, p. 225F and notes. 
‘60 The action of this bodhisattva who later became the Buddha Bhaisaraja is fully described in the 


Saddharmapundartka, p. 405-408. See text, Traité, I, p. 579. 
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Because of his poverty, he will be a man of [150c] low condition (hina); fearful of the fact of this lowly 
condition, he will speak falsehoods (mrsavada), etc. Thus in the course of his poverty, he will commit 


the ten bad paths of action (akusalakarmapatha).'°! 


[On the other hand], if he practices generosity, he 
will be reborn wealthy, and having riches, he will not commit sins (adharma). Why? Because one has no 


needs, then the five objects of enjoyment (parica kamaguna) are assured. 


[The snake, the frog and the rat]'*. — In a previous existence, T’i p’o ta (Devadatta) was once a snake 
(sarpa). This snake lived in a pool (Arada) in friendship along with a frog (mandiika) and a tortoise 
(kurma). In time, the water of the pool dried up completely, but there was nobody the snake could blame 
for the famine (duribhiksa) and distress; however, he sent the tortoise to call the frog [intending to eat the 


latter]. But the frog sent the tortoise back with this stanza: 


When one becomes poor, one forgets previous dispositions. 
One forgets earlier values; eating becomes the main thing. 
Remember my words and repeat them to the snake: 


The frog will never return to you. 


If one develops generosity, one will become rich in future existences and never have needs; then one will 
be able to keep morality (sila) and avoid all these sins. Therefore generosity can engender the virtue of 


morality. 


Furthermore, generosity leads to the alleviation of the bonds of immorality (dauhsilya); it increases the 
mind of morality (silacitta) and brings about its strengthening (drdhatva). Thus generosity is the cause 


and condition (hetupratyaya) that advances (vardhana) morality. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who gives always feels sentiments of goodwill (maitri) and compassion 
(karund) towards his beneficiary. Detached from riches, unsparing of his own goods, how could he steal? 
Full of loving-kindness and compassion towards his recipient, how could he have the intention to kill? 


This is how generosity impedes immorality and gives rise to morality. By practicing generosity, all 


'6l The ten good and bad paths of action have been listed above, Traité, I, p. 501F. 

'© This jataka occurs in a shorter form in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 48, p. 257a (cf. J. Hertel, ZDMG, 1914, p. 
67). A more developed form in Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 17, p. 188c- 
189a, tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 398-400; Dulwa in Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 308) which has, not a 
snake, a frog and a tortoise, but a mongoose, a rat and a snake. These three animals took refuge in the same burrow. 
A famine breaks out; the rat Gangadatta goes to look for food, in his absence, the mongoose declares that he will eat 
him if he returns without bringing anything back; the snake Nadasena sends a letter to the rat to warn him of the 
danger. The rat announces that he will not return because in times of famine, beings listen only to their bellies and 


lose all feeling of kindness; he does not want to be the victim of the mongoose. 
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thoughts of miserliness (m@tsaryacitta) are suppressed, and henceforth morality (sila), patience (Asanti), 


zeal (virya) and the other [virtues] are readily practiced. 


[The gift of Manjusri]. — Wen chou che li (Mafijusri) was once a bhiksu a long time ago — these are long 
kalpas. Having gone to a village to beg alms, he succeeded in filling his bowl (patra) with sweet cookies 
{p. 754F} of a hundred flavors (satarasamodaka). In the town, a little boy insistently asked him for one 
of [these cookies] but Mafiyusrt did not give him any. However, having come to a stupa of the Buddha, 
Majfijusri took two cookies in his hands and said to the boy: “If you can eat one of these cookies yourself 
and give the other one to the Samgha, I will give them to you as a gift.” They agreed and the boy made a 
gift of one cookie to the Samgha. Then in the presence of Mafijusri he received ordination (upasampada) 
and made the aspiration to become Buddha. This is how generosity can lead to obtaining morality and to 


making the decision to become Buddha. Therefore generosity gives rise to the virtue of morality. 


Finally, as reward for generosity, one obtains the fourfold offering, a fine kingdom, a good teacher and 
one has no needs. Under these conditions, one [easily] keeps morality. Besides, as reward for generosity, 
the mind becomes gentle; the gentleness of the mind gives birth to morality; thanks to this morality, one 


can maintain one’s mind free of bad dharmas (akusaladharma). 


For many reasons of this kind, generosity engenders the virtue of morality. 


3. Generosity and the virtue of patience. 


How does generosity gives rise to the virtue of patience (Asantiparamita)? 


[151a] 1) If the bodhisattva gives a gift and his recipient (pratigrahaka) rebuffs him, either by asking for 
too much or by asking at an inopportune time (akdle), the bodhisattva has the following thought: “If I 
give gifts, it is to attain Buddhahood; no one forces me to give. Acting by myself, why should I get 
angry?” Having reasoned in this way, he practices patience; thus generosity engenders the virtue of 


patience. 


2) Furthermore, if the bodhisattva gives and his recipient becomes annoyed, the bodhisattva thinks in the 
following way: “At this moment I am giving my inner and outer wealth (@dhyatmikabahyadhana); I 
relinquish that which is hard to abandon. Then why should I endure vain insults (sunyasabda)? If I did 
not have patience, the gifts that I would be making would be impure (asuddha). Giving without patience 
is to act in exactly the same way as a white elephant (pdandaragaja) going to take a bath in the river who, 


as soon as he comes out, goes to roll in the dirt.” Having reasoned in this way, he practices patience. 


For many reasons of this kind, generosity engenders the virtue of patience. 


4. Generosity and the virtue of exertion. 
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How does generosity engender the virtue of exertion (viryaparamita)? 


In making gifts, the bodhisattva always uses his exertion. Why? At the moment when the bodhisattva 
produces the mind of Bodhi (prathamachittotpada) for the first time, his resources (guna) are not great. 
And so, when he wants to practice the twofold generosity and gratify the wishes of all beings, since his 


resources (dravya) are insufficient, he is forced to acquire wealth (dhana) so as to give sufficiently. 


[The lives of Mahatyagavat]'® 


'3 The bodhisattva Neng-che (Capable of giving) definitely is the bodhisattva Ta che (Great liberality) whom the 
Mpps has already praised (cf. Traité, I, p. 265) as a hero of vigor. The same individual also appears, under the name 
P’ou che (Universal liberality) in the Lieou tou tai king and, under the transcription Mo ho ché kia fan 
(Mahatyagavat), in the Hien yu king. 

The acts of the bodhisattva Mahatyagavat are well-known in the following sources: Mahavastu, II, p. 89- 
91; Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 9), k. 1, p. 4a-5a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 30-38); Hien you king, T 202 (no. 
40), k. 8, p. 404b-409c (cf. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 90-91; Schmidt, Der Weise u. d. Thor, p. 227-252); King liu yi 
siang, T 2121, k. 9, p. 47b-48a. — In summary, Mahatyagavat, the son of the brahmin Nyagrodha, is a kind of hero of 
generosity. As his fortune and that of his father were insufficient, he undertakes a sea journey. On the way, he meets 
first the brahmin Kia pi who promises him his daughter in marriage. Having come to the sea-shore, he joins some 
travelling companions, and on the seventh day, the last anchor holding the ship was cut. They came to the land of 
jewels; his companions, having made their fortunes, leave Mahatyagavat who alone sets out to look for the 
cintamani pearl in the palace of the nagas. Having triumphed over the poisonous serpents and the raksasas, 
Mahatyagavat comes in turn to cities of silver, lapis-lazuli and gold where he gathers wondrous pearls. On his way 
back, they are stolen from him while he sleeps by the nagas. To get them back, he undertakes to empty the water of 
the ocean; his pearls are returned to him. Having come back to his homeland, he finds his aged parents and marries 
his fiancée. 

The deeds of Mahatyagavat as they appear in the aforementioned sources are reproduced here 
incompletely by the Mpps which is silent about the marriage of Mahatyagavat and about his courageous action of 
emptying the water of the ocean with a gourd. The latter detail, however, is not unknown to the Mpps because it 
mentions it in another place (Traité, I, p. 265F). On the other hand, here it introduces a series of episodes as the 
deeds of Mahatyagavat that earlier are foreign to him; thus, after a shipwreck, during a period of seven weeks, 
Mahatyagavat has to overcome a whole series of obstacles in order to reach the naga palace. 

These new episodes are borrowed partially from another cycle of legends closely related to that of 
Mahatyagavat, the legend of the two brothers Kalyanakarin and Papakarin, of which the following is a summary: 
The king of Varanasi had two sons, Kalyanakarin and Papakarin. The king of another land, Li che Po (Rsabha) 
promised his daughter in marriage to Kalyanakarin who was a hero of generosity and who, in order to satisfy his 
leanings, went to seek his fortune beyond the seas; his brother Papakarin accompanied him. He came in turn to the 
cities of gold, of silver, of lapis-lazuli, and finally, after a thousand obstacles, the palace of the naga king. 
Kalyanakarin obtained from the naga the cintamani pearl, but his brother stole it from him after having put out his 
eyes. The brother returned first and made pretensions to the throne. The blind Kalyanakarin returned to the court of 
the king who had promised him his daughter, and the latter, although not recognizing him, declared that she wanted 


to marry only him; Kalyanakarin regained his sight and, having driven away his borther, the usurper, mounted the 
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The Buddha Sakyamuni in one of his previous existences (piirvajanman) was a great physician-king 
(mahavaidyaraja) who healed all the sick people (vyadhi), not with pride (sloka) or self-interest (Jabha) 
but with compassion (anukampa) for all beings. But as the sick were too numerous, he was unable to 
heal them all. He worried about the whole world and worry did not leave his mind. He died of sadness 
and was reborn in the heaven of the Tao /i gods (TrayastrimSa). Then he thought: “Here I have become a 
god; but by enjoying the reward of my merits (punyavipdka) alone, I have not advanced.” By his own 


means, he chose to die and renounced the divine longevity (devayus). 


He was reborn in the palace of the Naga king P’o kia t’o (correct So k’ie lo = Sagaranagaraja; cf. Traité, 
I, p. 294F, 288F) as naga-prince (nagakumara). When he was grown up, his parents loved him very 
much, but he resolved to die and gave himself up to the king of the golden-winged birds (garuda). The 
bird carried him away and devoured him at the top of a cottonwood tree (sa/mali). His parents wept, 


moaned and lamented. 


After his death, the naga-prince took rebirth in Jambudvipa as the crown prince of a great king 
(maharajakumara). He was called Neng che (Tyagavat) and was able to speak as soon as he was born. 
He asked everywhere what wealth there actually was in the land so as to take it and distribute it as gifts. 
Frightened, the people avoided him and fled from him. Out of compassion and affection, his mother 
alone stayed to care for him. He said to his mother: “I am not a demon (raksasa); why do people run 
away from me? In my previous existences (purvanivasa), I always loved to give and I surpassed 
everyone by my gifts.” Hearing these words, his mother repeated them to peopple, and everyone 
returned. His mother raised him with love. When he had grown up, he gave [151b] away everything he 
possessed; then he went to find his father and asked him for riches to distribute. His father gave him a 
portion, and he spent it also in liberality. Seeing how many people in Jambudvipa were poor (daridra) 
and unfortunate (arta), he still wished to give to them, but his wealth was not enough. He began to weep 
and asked people: “By what means (updya) could one get enough wealth for everyone?” The astrologers 


answered: “We have heard at one time that there is a cintamani (philosopher’s stone); if one could get it, 


throne. — The story of the two brothers is found in the followiing sources, collated by Chavannes: Hien yu king, T 
202 (no. 42), k. 9, p. 410a-415b (cf. Schmidt, Der Weise u. d. Thor, p. 261-282); Ta fang pien fo pao ngen king, T 
156, k. 3, p. 142c-147a; Dharmagupta Vin., Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 46, p. 910c-913a; Milasarvastivadin Vin. in T 
1450, k. 15, p. 178c-180a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 389-397), and Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 279-285; 
C. Huart, Le conte bouddhique des deux fréeres, en langue turque et en caractéres ouigours, JA, Jan.-Feb. 1914, p. 5- 
58; P. Pelliot, La version ouigours de I’histoire des princes Kalyanamkara et Papamkara, T’oung Pao, 1914, p. 225- 
272. — See also the Mahdjanakajataka, Pali Jataka, VI, p. 30-68. 

But the cycles of Mahatyagavat and that of the two brothers are not enough to account for all the episodes 
told by the Mpps which, from borrowed bits and pieces, succeeds in giving its own tale the aspect of an original 
story. Indeed, all the tales of sea voyages use the same themes; only the choice and arrangement of the anecdotes 
differ a little. Another story of travel, built up with the same action, is that of Maitrakanyaka, otherwise Maitrayajiia, 
in Pali Mittavindaka, to which S. Lévi has brought abundant documentation in his edition of the Karmavibhanga, p. 
51. 
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one could obtain all that one desires.” Having heard these words, the bodhisattva said to his parents: “ I 
want to go to sea to look for this cintamani on the head of the Naga king.” His parents replied: “You are 
our only son; if you go down to the bottom of the sea, it will be hard for you to escape dangers;'™ if we 
ever lose you, what is the use for us to live on? You must not go. In our treasury (koSa) there is still some 
wealth; we will give it to you.” The son replied: “Your treasury is limited, but my aspirations are 
limitless: I want to satisfy the whole world so that there will be no more needs. I would like to have your 
permission (anujfid). If I can follow my original intention, I will satisfy everyone in Jambudvipa.” 


Seeing the gravity of his resolve, his parents dared not hold him back and allowed him to depart. 


At this moment, out of respect for his great qualities, five hundred merchants were very happy to follow 
him. Knowing the date of his departure, they assembled in the port. The bodhisattva, who had heard that 
there was a cintamani in the head of the Naga king Sagara (read So k’ie lo), asked the crowd: “Does 
anyone know the way leading to this Naga’s palace?” A blind man (andhapurusa)'® named T’o ché 


(Dasa), who seven times previously had been on the high seas!” 


knew the sea route in question. The 
bodhisattva asked him to accompany him. He answered: ”I am old and my eyes have lost their light; 
although formerly I went several times, today I can no longer go.” The bodhisattva said: “ If I am 
undertaking this journey now, it is not for myself; it is in the interests of all that I am going to look for 
the cimtamani. I wish to satisfy people so that their bodies have no more suffering.” Then by means of a 
sermon on the Path (margadharmaparyaya), [the bodhisattva] converted the [old pilot]: “You are a wise 
man, how could you deny that? How could my vow be accomplished without your help?” Dasa heard his 
appeal, warmly embraced the bodhisattva and said: “I will accompany you and set sail with you on the 
great ocean. As for myself, I will surely not return. You must gather my ashes and leave them on the 
99167 


island of golden sand (suvarnavalukadvipa) that is in the middle of the great ocean. 


When the gear for the voyage had been gathered together, they cut the seventh anchor '®*; the ship set 


forth, pitching and heeling and arrived at the island of precious stones. The merchants argued about the 
seven kinds of jewels (saptaratna) and, when each had had enough, they asked the bodhisattva why he 
did not take any. The bodhisattva asnwered: “What I want is the cintamani; these jewels are 
impermanent things and I don‘t want them. But each of you should [151c] limit yourselves so as not to 
weigh down the ship which cannot withstand it.” But the merchants said: “Bhadanta, make some wishes 


for us so that we will be safe (vogaksema).” Then they went away. Dasa said to the bodhisattva: “Let us 


'©4 Parents always try to discourage their children from the business of the sea; cf. Mahdjanakajataka, Pali Jataka, 
VI, p. 34 

'65 Suparaga, the master mariner from Bharakaccha, had also himself become blind; but his services being revealed 
as indispensable, he agreed to lead an expedition on the high seas; cf. Pali Jataka, IV, p. 138-139; Jatakamala, p. 88. 
‘66 Seven voyages on the high seas are a record, since, as Pirna comments in the Divyavadana, p. 34: “Has anyone 
ever seen or heard of a man who has returned from the great ocean six times bringing his ship back safe and sound 
and who goes to sea again for the seventh time?” 

167 This is evidently Suvarnadvipa or Suvarnabhiimi, cf. above, p. 628F. 

'68 The ship had been anchored to the quai by seven anchors; once the departure was decided on, one anchor per day 
was cut; cf. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 243; IV, p. 90, 129. 
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keep the dinghy separately and we will go another route. Let us wait seven days for the wind.'® We will 
sail along the southern coast; we will reach a dangerous place; there will be a craggy shore with a forest 
of jujube trees the branches of which extend down to the water. A heavy wind will blow our boat and it 
will break up. You must try to grab a branch and you will be able to save yourself. As for me who have 
no eyes, I will perish. Beyond the reef there is an island with golden sand and you must bury my body in 


the sand; this golden sand is pure and that is my wish.” 


As he had said, the wind arose and they sailed off. They came to the craggy shore and according to 
Dasa’s advice, the bodhisattva tried to grab a branch and succeeded in saving himself. He took Dasa’s 
body and buried it in the Golden Island (Suvarnabhiimi). Then he went on alone according to the 
instructions previously given. For seven days he swam in deep water; for seven days he waded in water 
up to his neck (kantha); for seven days he waded in water up to his thighs (kati); for seven days he 
waded in water up to his knees (janu); for seven days he walked in mud (kardama). Then he saw 
beautiful lotuses (utpala), fresh and delicate, and he said to himself: “These lotuses are too fragile; it is 
necessary to enter into the meditative stabilization of space (akasasamadhi).” Having made his body 
light [by means of this meditative stabilization], he walked on these lotuses for seven days. Then he saw 
venomous snakes (Gsivisa) and he said: “These poisonous snakes are very formidable”; he entered into 
the meditative stabilization of loving-kindness (maitricittasamadhi) and he walked on the heads of these 
venomous serpents for seven days: all the snakes raised their heads and presented them to the 
bodhisattva so that he could walk thereon. '”” When he had overcome these obstacles, he found a city 
made of the seven kinds of jewels (saptaratnamayanagara) fortified by seven moats; three great nagas 
guarded the gates. Seeing this handsome (abhiriipa), graceful (prasadika) bodhisattva adorned with the 
major and minor marks (laksandnuvyanjan-dlamkrta) who had overcome all the obstacles to come to 
them, these nagas thought: “This is not an ordinary man (prthagjana); this must be a bodhisattva, a man 


of great merit (mahagunapurusa).” They allowed him to enter into the palace. 


The naga king and queen had recently lost their son and were still mourning him in their hearts. Seeing 
the bodhisattva coming, the naga queen, who possessed the superknowledges (abhijnda), recognized that 
this was her son, and the milk spurted from her breasts.'”' She asked him to be seated and said to him: 
“You are my son; when you left me, where did you take rebirth?” The bodhisattva who, for his part, kept 
the memory of his previous existences (piirvanivasdnismrti), recognized that these were his parents and 
answered his mother: “I took birth in Jambudvipa as the crown prince of a great king (maharajakumara). 
Out of compassion (anukampda) for the poor (daridra) who are unable to overcome the suffering of 
hunger (bubhuksa) and cold (sita), I have come here to look for the cintamani.” His mother said to him: 


“There is a [152a] cintamani on your father’s head as an ornament (cuidamani), but it will be difficult to 


16) The favorable wind was known by the name ira, the propeller; cf. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 243. 

Hig Usually it is at the end of seven days and after sailing seven hundred leagues that the ship is shipwrecked (cf. 
Pali Jataka, IV, p. 16; VI, p. 34). To reach the marvelous city, the castaway must still struggle against all kinds of 
obstacles for seven weeks: one week of swimming, etc. See a development of very similar points in Sseu fen liu, T 
1428, k. 46, p. 912a14. 

'l This is the theme of The Mother’s Milk; cf. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 83; Hl, p. 12; IV, p. 98. 
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get it. Your father will certainly take you to the treasure-house where he keeps his jewels and will 
certainly give you them at will; you must answer: ‘I do not need these assorted jewels (misraratna); I 
want only the presious jewel on the head of the great king; if he understands my compassion [for beings], 


he will consent to giving it to me.’ This is how you will be able to get it.” 


The bodhisattva went to his father who was deeply moved and whose joy was boundless. Full of pity for 
his son who had endured so many dangers to come to him, he showed him magnificent jewels and said: 
“T give you anything you wish; take what you want.” The bodhisattva answered: “I have come from afar 
to visit the great king in order to look for the cintamani which is on his head. If he understands my 
compassion [for beings], he will give it to me; if he does not want to give it to me, I have no need of 
anything else.” The naga king replied: “I have only this single stone which always serves me as head- 
adornment (cudamani); the inhabitants of Jambudvipa are unfortunate and miserable; you should not go 
back to them.” The bodhisattva replied: “But that is why I endured so many dangers and braved death to 
come so far. The inhabitants of Jambudvipa are unfortunate and miserable and I want to fulfill their 
desires with the cintamani.” Then with a sermon on the Buddhist path (buddhamargaparyaya), the 
bodhisattva converted his father. The naga king, giving him the stone, formulated one condition: “Here, I 
give you the stone; but when you are dead, you will return to me.” The bodhisattva answered: “TI will 


conform with the king’s words with respect.” 


Taking the stone, the bodhisattva flew up into the sky (Gka@sa) and in the time it takes to stretch out one’s 
arm, he returned to Jambudvipa. His human parents, the king and queen, seeing their son retum safe and 
sound, joyfully embraced him and asked: “What have you found?” He ansered: “I have found the 
cintamani.” — “Where is it?” — “In the lining of this garment.” — “How big is it?” — “Because of its 
marvelous qualities, it does not take up much space.” And the bodhisattva said to his parents: “Command 
that the inside and outside of the city be cleaned and that incense be burned, that banners (pataka) be 
hung, that the fast (posadhavasa) and the vows be observed (silasadana).” The next day, early in the 
morning, he set up a great pole as a monstrance and attached the pearl to its summit. Then the 
bodhisattva made the following vow (pranidhana): “If I attain buddhahood and save all beings, may this 
stone obey my wishes and make all precious things (ratnadravya) appear; may it fulfill all the needs of 
people.” Immediately a dark cloud spread and rained down all kinds of precious objects, garments 
(civara), food (ahara), beds and seats (saydsana), medicines (bhaisajya) and all the materials 


(pariskara) that people need. And to the end of the [bodhisattva’s] life, this rain never stopped. 


This is how generosity gives rise to the virtue of exertion in the bodhisattva. 


5. Generosity and the virtue of meditation. 


How does generosity give rise to the virtue of meditation (dhyanaparamita)? 


1) When the bodhisattva gives, he eliminates miserliness (mdtsarya) and greed (lobha). Having 


eliminated avarice and envy by this generosity, he fixes his attention (ekacitta) and progressively 
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eliminates the five hindrances (nivarana).~ [152b] Elimination of the five hindrances is what is 


properly called meditation (dhyana). 


2) Moreover, it is by the support (a@sritya) of generosity that the mind (citta) goes from the first dhyana 
up to the dhyana of the absorption of the cessation (nirodhasamdapatti)’.'" How is [generosity] a 
support? When the bodhisattva gives a gift to a person deep in meditation, he says to himself: “Because 
this person is practicing meditation and absorption (samapatti), | am making the offering with good 
intention (visuddhacitta). What can I do now to replace the meditation [from which I have just distracted 
him]? “ Immediately, he concentrates his own mind and practices meditation. - When the bodhisattva 
gives to a poor person (daridra), he recalls the previous existences of this poor person [and says to 
himself]: “It is because he has committed errors (akusala), because he has not concentrated his mind 
(ekacitta) or practiced meditation that he is at present (ihajanman) poor.” As a result of that, [the 
bodhisattva] himself tries to practice the good, to fix his attention, and he enters into the dhyanas and the 


absorptions. 


[Mahdsudassanasuttanta].'™* 


This is what has been told: The eighty-four thousand vassals of the noble king Hi kien (Sudargana)'” 


came one morning to offer him precious things made of the seven jewels. The king said: “I have no need 
of them. Each of you should cultivate merit (punya).” The petty kings had the following thought: “Even 


though the great king does not want to accept [our gifts], it is not fitting that we should use them 


'? These are fully studied below, chap. XXVIII. 
3 These are the nine anupurvavihara listed in Digha, II, p. 156; Ill, p. 265, 290; Anguttara, IV, p. 410. They 
include the four dhyanas, the four ariipyasamapattis and the samjndaveditanirodhasamapatti. 
'™ The Mahdsudassanasuttanta, of which the present passage is a somewhat variant version, is a separate siitra in 
the Pali Digha, II, p. 169-199 (tr. Rh. D., II, p. 198-232), whereas the Chinese Dirghagama and related sources 
incorporate it into the Mahdaparinirvanasiitra: cf. Tch’ang a han, T 1, no. 2, k. 3, p. 21b-24b; Fp pan ni yuan king, T 
5, k. 2, p. 169c-171a; Pan ni yuan king, T 6, k. 2, p. 185b-186c; Ta pan nie p’an king, T 7, k. 2 and 3, p. 200c-203a; 
Ken pen chouo... tsa che, T 1451, k. 37, p. 393a-394b. — However, an independent version of the Mahasudassana is 
in the Tchong a han, T 26, no. 68, k. 14, p. 515b-618c; and Ta tcheng kiu wang king, T 45, p. 831a seq. 

The story of Sudassana is also summarized in Digha, II, p. 146-157; Samyutta, III, p. 144; Pali Jataka, I, p. 
391-393. 
‘5 Sudargana is here rendered as Hi kien (30 nd 9; 147); elsewhere as Chan kien (30 and 9; 147) or Miao kien (38 
and 4; 147). — This cakravartin Mahasudarsana belongs to the royal lineage of Mahasammata from which the 
Buddha came: cf. Dipavamsa, III, v. 8; Mahavamsa, II, v. 5; Mahavastu, I, p. 348; Mahavyutpatti, no. 3570; Tch’ang 
a han, T 1, k. 22, p. 149a8; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 1, p. 101c¢27. — In mythical times, he reigned in 
Kusavatt, in the actual location of Kusinagara. This city and its splendid palaces are fully described in the various 
versions of the Mahdsudassanasuttanta mentioned above; see also Divyavadana, p. 227; Divyavadana, p. 227; P’o 
p’o cha, T 1545, k. 76, p. 395c. The Dharmaprasada was built following to the model of the cakravartin’s city; cf. 
Przyluski, La ville du Cakravartin, Rocznik Orjent., V, 1927, p. 165-185. 
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ourselves.” Thereupon, they set to work together to build a palace (prasdda) made of the seven jewels 
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(saptaratnamaya); they planted rows of trees (vrksapankti) " made of the seven jewels and built pools 


(puskirini)'"’ made of the seven jewels. In this palace they built eighty-four thousand floors (kiitagara)'” 
made of the seven jewels; on each floor was a bed (paryanka) made of the seven jewels; cushions of 
different colors (misravarnopadhana) were placed at the two ends of the bed; they had banners (dhvaja) 


and flags (pataka) hung and incense (dhiipa) was spread on the ground. 


When all was ready, they said to the great king: “We would like you to accept this Dharma-palace 
(dharmaprdasdda) with its precious trees and its pools.” The great king accepted by remaining silent; then 
he thought: “I must not be the first to live in this new palace and devote myself to pleasure; I am going to 
look for holy people (sajjana), Sramanas and brahmanas to be the first to enter the ceremonies (piija); 
only afterwards will I myself live there.”'”” Then he joined the holy men who were the first to enter into 
the precious palace, filled with offerings of all kinds (ndndvidhapiuja) and splendid accessories 
(pariskara). 


When these men had gone, the king entered the precious palace'*’, ascended to the floor of gold 
(suvarnakutagara), sat down on the silver bed (riipyaparyanka) and, meditating on generosity, 
eliminated the five hindrances (paficanivarana), concentrated his six organs (sadyatmikayatana), swept 
away the six sense objects (sadbahyayatana), experienced joy (priti) and happiness (sukha) and entered 
into the first dhyana (prathamadhyana). — Then he ascended to the floor of silver (rupyakitagara), sat 
down on the golden bed (suvarnaparyanka) and entered the second dhyana (dvitivadhyana). — Then he 
ascended to the floor of beryl (vaidiryakitagara), sat down on the crystal bed (sphatikaparyanka) and 
entered into the third dhyana (trtiyadhyana). Finally, he ascended to the crystal floor (sphatikakutagara), 
sat down on the beryl bed (vaidiiryaparyanka) and entered into the fourth dhyana (caturthadhyana): he 


spent three months in solitary meditation.'*! 


The queen Yu niu pao (Striratna)'* and her eighty-four thousand followers (upasthdyiki) who had all 
adorned their bodies with the White Pearl jewel (maniratna) came to the great king and said: “For a long 
time you have been averse to visits from your family and we have come to ask why.” The king 


answered: “Sisters (bhagini), you should change your feelings and be friends, not enemies, to me.” In 


'76 Seven rows of palm trees (tala); cf. Digha, II, p. 171-172. 

'77 These pools were placed between the rows of palm trees (taldntarikd) at a distance of a hundred bow-lengths 
(dhamnusata); each pool had four staircases (sopdna) and two balustrades (vedika), of which the uprights (stambha), 
the crosspieces (siici) and the handrails (usnisa) were of different metals; cf. Digha, II, p. 178-179. 

'78 For these stories (ku{@gara), see Digha, II, p. 182. 

9 The inauguration of palaces was reserved for monastics, f. Digha, H, p. 185. 

'8 According to Digha, II, p. 186-187, the king first practiced the four dhyanas and the four brahmavihdras and 
only after that did he receive the queen. On the other hand, in the Mpps, the king first practiced the four dhyanas 
then repulsed the requests of the queen; after her departure, he devoted himself to the practice of the four 
brahmaviharas. 

'8! This manner of practicing the four dhyanas is described in similar words in Digha, II, p. 189-195. 


'® Compare the visit of queen Subhadra in Digha, II, p. 189-195. 
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tears, queen Striratna said: “Why does the great king call me ‘sister’? Surely he has a hidden motive; I 
would like to know the meaning. Why doe he order us to be his friends and not his enemies?” The king 
replied: “For [152c] me, you have been the cause of rebirths; together we give ourselves up to pleasure; 
while giving me joy, you are my enemies. If you could wake up [to the doctrine] of impermanence 
(anityata), know that the body is like a magic show (maya), cultivate merit (punya), cultivate the good 


(kuSala) and give up the satisfactions of desire (kama), you would be my friendss.” The women agreed: 
“We will obey your orders with respect.” Having spoken thus, they took their leave and went away. 


When the women had gone, the king ascended to the floor of gold (suwvarnakttagara), sat down on the 
silver bed (rupyaparyanka) and practiced the absorption of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi). — Then he 
went to the floor of silver (rupyakutagara), sat down on the golden bed (suvarnaparyanka) and practiced 
the absorption of compassion (karunadsamadhi). — He went up to the floor of beryl (vaiduryakutagara), 
sat down on the bed of crystal (sphatikaparyanka) and practiced the concentration of joy 
(muditasamadhi). — He went up to the floor of crystal (sphatikakiitagara), sat down on the bed of beryl 


(vaidiiryaparyanka) and practiced the concentration of equanimity (upeksasamadhi).'* 


This is how generosity gives rise to the virtue of meditation in bodhisattvas. 


6. Generosity and the virtue of wisdom. 


How does generosity give rise to the virtu of wisdom (prajnaparamita)? 


1) When the bodhisattva practices generosity, he knows that this generosity will necessarily have its 
reward (vipadkaphala) and he is free of doubts (samsaya, vicikitsa); he destroys wrong views 


(mithyadrsti) and ignorance (avidyda). This generosity gives rise to the virtue of wisdom. 


2) When the bodhisattva cultivates generosity, he knows clearly that an immoral (duhsila) person who 
strikes, beats or imprisons, but who practices generosity, nevertheless has broken the law to obtain 
wealth, is reborn among the elephants (Aastin), horses (asva) and oxen (go-); while taking on an animal 
existence (tiryagyonisamsthana) where he is burdened down with loads, beaten, fettered and used as a 
mount, he will always have good shelter, be well-fed and will be respected (gurukrta) by men who will 


take good care of him. 


He knows that an evil bad-tempered man, but one who practices generosity even though it be for 
tortuous and indirect intentions, will be reborn among the nagas where he will have a palace made of the 


seven jewels, good food and beautiful women. 


'8 This royal manner of practicing the four brahmavihdaras, maitri, etc., is described in Digha, II, p. 186-187; cf. 
Kosa, VIII, p. 196-203; Traité, I, p. 163F. — King Mahasudassana, having cultivated the four brahmaviharas, died 


soon after and was reborn in the Brahmaloka, cf. Digha, I, p. 196. 
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He knows that a proud man, but one who practices generosity even though it be ostentatiously 
(abhimana), is reborn among the golden-winged birds (garuda), where he will always have power 
(aisvarya), possess the philopher’s stone (cintamani) in place of a ring (keyura), succeed in having all his 


needs satisfied, suffer nothing contrary to his wishes, and can manage everything. 


He knows that a minister (amdatya) who wrings money out of people and plunders them of their goods 
illegally, but one who practices generosity, is reborn among the Kouei chen (asura) where he is the 
demon Kieou p’an tch’a (Kumbhanda),'** who enjoys himself by carrying out multple transformations 


(parinama) on the five outer objects (pancabahyayatana). 


He knows that a very ill-tempered and wicked man who loves good wine and good cheer, but one who 
practices generosity, is reborn among the Ye tch’a, the terrestrial yaksas (bhiimya), where he always has 


varied pleasures, fine music (vadya) and good food (ahara). 


He knows that an unfeeling and violent man, but one who who satisfies by gifts [his army, for example] 
his chariots (ratha), his cavalry (asva) and his infantry (pattika), is reborn among the heavenly yaksas 


(vihdvasayaksa),'*° where he possesses great power (mahdbala) and moves like the wind. 


He knows that a jealous man who loves to dispute but who can give fine houses (grha), beds and seats 
(sayasana), clothing (vastra) and food (ahara), will be reborn among the yakshas who fly about in 


palaces and temples where they enjoy all kinds of pleasures and material advantages. 


That is what the bodhisattva knows completely when he cultivates generosity. Therefore, generosity 


gives rise to the virtue of wisdom in bodhisattvas. 


[153a] Furthermore, when one gives food (bhojana), one obtains strength (bala), beauty (varna), long 
life (yus), happiness (sukha) and good servants (upasthala). — By giving clothing (vastra), from birth 
one knows modesty and honor (hrirapatrapya), power (anubhava), beauty (prasdda) and comfort of 
body and mind (kayacittasukha). — By giving a house (grha), one obtains a palace made of the seven 
jewels (saptaratnamayardajakuta), and one possesses the enjoyment of the five pleasurable objects 
(panicakamaguna) automatically (svatah). — By giving a well (kiipa), a pool (tadaga), a spring (udbhida), 
water (udaka) or any kind of juices, at birth one obtains freedom from hunger (Asudh) and thirst (pipdasa) 
and the five pleasurable objects (pantcakamaguna) are assured. — By giving a bridge (setu), a ship (nau) 
or shoes (upanah), at birth one obtains a whole set of chariots and horses (rathasvasambhara). — By 
giving a pleasure-garden (Grama), one gets to be an eminent servant of refuge for all (sarvasraya), and 
one receives [one’s share] of beauty of body (kadyaprasdda), joyous mind (cittasukha) and freedom from 


sadness. These are the various benefits obtained by generosity in human existences. 


'®! Class of demons listed along with the yaksas, asuras and nagas. They live in the south and their king is Viriidha 
(Digha, II, p. 257; Ill, p. 198). They are so called because their genitals (anda) are as large as pots (kumbha): cf. 
Sumangala, IT, p. 964. 

'85 The Mppé distinguishes three kinds of yaksas: terrestrial (bhiimya) yaksas, heavenly (vihdyasayaksa) yaksas and 
the yaksas who haunt palaces and temples. Other types are mentioned in Digha, II, p. 156-257. The Pathavatthu 


Comm., p. 45, 55, calls them bhummadevata, terrestrial divinities. 
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The person who cultivates (bhdvayati) merits (punya) by his gifts, who abhors the conditioned 
(samskrta) and conditioning (samskara) life, is reborn in the Caturmaharajika heaven. — The person who, 
by his gifts, increases the care (puja) for his parents, his uncles and aunts and his brothers and sisters, the 
person who, without anger (dvesa) or hatred (pratigha), abhors arguments (kalaka) and is unhappy to see 
people who are arguing, is a person who obtains rebirth among the Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, 
Nirmanarati and Paranirmitavasavartin gods. The bodhisattva distinguishes all these gifts, and this is the 


way generosity gives rise to the virtue of wisdom in the bodhisattva. 


If a person gives with detached mnd (asaktacitta), out of distate for the world (lokanirveda), with the 
view of the happiness of nirvana, this is the generosity of an arhat or pratyekabuddha. — If a person gives 
with the view [of attaining] buddhahood and for the welfare of beings, this is the generosity of a 
bodhisattva. The bodhisattva knows all these gifts, and this is how generosity gives rise to the virtue of 


wisdom. 


4) Moreover, when the bodhisatva gives, he reflects (manasikaroti) on the true nature (bhittalaksana) of 
the three elements [of the gift, namely, the donor, the recipient and the gift given], as has been said above 


(p. 724F). In this way, generosity gives rise to the virtue of wisdom. 


5. Finally, omniscience (sarvajna), the prime quality [of the Buddhas], takes its origin in generosity. 
Thus, the thousand [latest] Buddhas, at the moment when they [each in turn] first produced the mind of 
Bodhi (prathamabodhicittotpddakale), were in the process of offering something to the Buddha [who 
was their contemporary]: one offered a lotus (utpala), another a garment (civara), a third a tooth-pick 
(dantakastha); and it is by giving this gift that they produce the mind of Bodhi. These different gifts 


prove that generosity gives rise to the virtue of wisdom in the bodhisattva. 
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CHAPTER XXI: DISCIPLINE OR MORALITY (p. 770F) 


[153b] Sutra: The virtue of discipline must be fulfilled by basing oneself on the non-existence of sin, 
wrong-doing, and its opposite (Silapdramita pirayitvya dpattyandpattyana-dhyapattitam upddaya). 


I. DEFINITION OF DISCIPLINE 


Sastra: Sila (discipline), in the language of Ts’in, is called innate goodness (prakrtikausalya). 
Wholeheartedly following the good Path (kusalamarga) without allowing any faults (pramada) is what is 
called sila. Practicing the good (kusala), whether one has taken the precepts (sam@ddnasila)'*’ or not, is 
called sila. 


In brief (samasatah), the [ethical] discipline of body and speech (Adyavaksamvara) is of eight kinds: 1) 
abstaining from killing (prdandtipdatavirati), 2) from theft (adattadana), 3) from forbidden love 
(kamamithyacara), 4) from falsehood (mrsavada), 5) from slander (paisunyavada), 6) from harmful speech 
(parusyavada), 7) from idle gossip (sambhinnapralapa), 8) from the use of liquor (madhyapana); and to 


resort to pure ways of life (parisuddhajiva):'** these are the characteristics of discipline (silanimitta).'® 


'8° Discipline (sia) is the virtue that consists of abstaining (virati) from sin, wrong-doing. There are two kinds of 
discipline: general discipline, natural honesty which consists simply of avoiding sins, or, as the Chinese translate it, 
of “observing the precepts” (tch’e kii: 64 and 6, 62 and 3); pledged morality (samadanasila); in Chinese, cheou kiai: 
29 and 6, 62 and 3), resulting from a previous vow: in Buddhism, it is encountered among the lay adherents 
(upasakam upavasatha) as well as in the monastics (sramanera and sramaneri, siksamand, bhiksuni and bhiksu) 
who, when they take their vows or at ordination, formally pledge themselves to adopt certain rules of life 
(pratimoksa). The Chinese characters cheou kiai (29 and 6, 62 and 3) give the Sanskrit expression samdddanasila 
(pledged discipline), but they are also used to denote the monastic ordination (upasampada) conferred on monks 
after their “leaving the world” (Sanskrit, pravrajya; Chinese, tch’ou kia: 17 and 3, 40 and 7). See above, p. 632F, n. 
2. 

This chapter is concerned only with general discipline, the pledged discipline being treated in detail in the 
following chapter. For the Lesser Vehicle sila, consult the Pali sources indicated in Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. sila, and 
mainly the detailed description in Patisambhida, Im p. 42-48, and the Visuddhimagga, I, p. 6-58 (tr. Nyanatiloka, I, 
p. 11-85). For the sila of the Mahayana, refer to the texts studied in Hobogirin, Bosatsukai, p. 142 seq. as well as 
explanations in Madh. avatara, p. 32-45 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1907, p. 280-293), Bodh. bhiimi, p. 137-188; 
Siksisamuccaya, p. 69-72 (tr. Bendall-Rouse, p. 73-77); Bodhicaryavatara and Pafijika, chap. V (tr. Lav., p. 30-48); 
Bodhisattvapratimoksasititra (ed. N. Dutt, IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 259-286). — Works: L. de La Vallée Poussin, Le Vinaya 
et la pureté d’intention, BCLS, June 1929, p. 201-217; Morale bouddhique, p. 46; Opinions, p. 302, 334; Oltramare, 
Théosophie, p. 379; Dutt, Mahayana, p. 290. 

'87 1 e., whether or not one has pledged to avoid sins. 
'88 General morality, simple innate honesty (prakritikausalya) forbids to everyone the eight sins listed here and in 


Anguttara, IV, p. 247-248 (tr. Hale, Gradual Sayings, IV, p. 169) taken up again partially in the Sanskrit 
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To violate these precepts, to neglect them, is immorality (dauhsilya); the person who violates the precepts 


falls into the three bad destinies (durgati). 


Il. VARIOUS KINDS OF MORALITY™ 


By means of lower morality (hinasila), one is reborn among humans (manusya); by middling morality 
(madhyasila), one is reborn among the six classes of gods of the desire realm (Kamadhdatudeva); by superior 
(pranitasila) morality, one courses through the four dhydanas and the four absorptions of emptiness 
(Sunyasamapatti) and one is reborn among the pure gods (suddhavasadeva) of the form realm (riipadhdatu) 


and the formless realm (a@riupyadhatu). 


Superior morality (pranitasila) is of three kinds: 1) as a result of lesser pure morality (hinaparisuddhasila), 
one becomes arhat; 2) by medium pure morality (madhyaparisuddhasila), one becomes pratyekabuddha; 3) 
by higher pure morality (pranitaparisuddhasila), one obtains buddhahood. Detachment (asaviga), 
disinterestedness (anisraya), absence of transgression (abhedana) and absence of defect (avaikalya), so 
lauded by the holy men (drya) [in the cultivation of morality], constitute the superior pure morality.'”! If 
one has loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karuna), if one wants to save beings and if one 
understands the true nature (satyalaksana) of the precepts, the mind is completely disinterested 
(nirasanga): observing the precepts in these conditions is going directly to buddhahood: this is what is 


called the morality that realizes the unsurpassed state of the Buddhas. 


Il. BENEFITS OF MORALITY. 


Karmavibhanga, p. 33. These eight precepts are repeated and developed in the various rules (pratimoksa) of the 
pledged discipline”. The Mpps thinks it proper to add, from now on, the moral pledge to resort exclusively to pure 
ways of life (parisuddhdjiva), i.e., to avoid dealing in arms, in living beings, in flesh, intoxicating drinks, poison, etc. 
'® Cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 247, or Karmavibhanga, p. 33, where it is said that killing, etc., practiced and repeated, 
leads to hell, to an animal or hungry ghost rebirth (prandtipatah sevito bahulikrto nirayasamvartaniyo bhavati, 
tiryagyonisamvartaniyo bhavati, pretavisayasamvartaniyo ‘pi bhavati): those are the three “bad destinies”. 
'°0 The Visuddhimagga, p. 13, has an entire paragraph on the various degrees of morality. “Lower” is the morality 
based on a mediocre enthusiasm (chanda), intention (citta), energy (viriya) or insight (vimamsa); the morality that 
pursues a goal of fame (vasakamata); the morality that is aimed at exalting oneself and putting down someone else 
(attukkamsana-paravambhana); the morality that results from the desire for profit or wealth (bhavabhoga). — 
“Middling” is the morality that seeks to gather reward for good actions (pufnaphalakamata), worldly (lokiya) 
morality, the morality that is aimed at individual liberation (attano vimokkha). — “Superior” is the morality that 
results from the spirit of duty and holiness (kattabbam ev ‘idan ti ariyabhava); supramundane (/okuttara) morality, 
morality that aims to assure the salvation of all (sabbasattvavimokkha). 

These three moralities are rewarded differently in the human world and in the heavenly realms described 
above: cf. Traité, I, p. 517F, 605-607F. 


'°! The Greater Vehicle insists above all on the altruistic nature of morality. See Hobogirin, Bosatsukai, p. 142. 
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The person who wants great benefits must keep the precepts firmly as if he were guarding a precious 
treasure (Kosa) or defending his life (kayajivita). Why? Just as everything (sakaladravya) on this great earth 
(mahaprthivi ) that has form subsists by being supported (asritya) by the great earth, so morality is the seat 
(aspada, adhisthana) of all good dharmas (kusaladharma). Just as it would be futile to try to walk without 
feet, fly without wings or make a crossing without a boat, so it is futile to want to obtain the good fruits [of 
the Path] without morality. 


The person who has rejected morality, even if he is an ascetic'”” in the mountains (parvatatapasvin), eating 
fruits (phala) and grasses (osadhi)'”, is no different from the animals (tiryagyoni).'"* Some men have as 
their rule of conduct the custom of swallowing [153c] nothing but water (udaka), milk (ksira) or air 
(dhiima);'”’ they cut their hair, wear it long or keep only a little bit of hair on their head; they wear the 
yellow robes (kasaya) [of the Buddhists] or the white robes (svetambara) [of the Jains], wear a garment of 
grass (kusacivara) or of tree bark (valkalacivara);'”° in winter (hemantu), they go in the water; in summer 
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(grisma), they roast themselves at the fire; “’ they throw themselves over cliffs; they wash in the Ganges; 


' Tn this passage the Mppé is arguing against the views of certain brahmanas and Sramanas (mainly the Nirgranthas 
and the Ajivikas) who, denying the precepts of the moral law, believe that purity consists only of purely external 
practices, such as food, hair-dress, clothing, ascetic practices or ritual actions. Before his conversion, the Buddha 
himself had participated in this training and practiced - 
without success — the external mortifications. He soon determined that these austerities did not lead to “the 
supramundane qualities of the noble knowledge of noble vision” (najjhagamam uttarim manussadhamma 
alamariyananadassana-visesam) and he condemned them later in many sitras: cf. Digha, I, p. 168 seq.’ Majjhima, I, 
p. 77 seq., 238, 342; I, p. 161; Tch’ang a han, T 1, no. 25, k. 16, p. 103; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 23, p. 670c-672a; 
Lalita, p. 248-250 (tr. Foucaux, p. 214-216). 

Without listing all the ascetic practices condemned by the Buddha in the texts cited, the Mpps limits itself 
to mentioning the most characteristic. 
'3 Digha, I, p. 166: “He eats vegetables (saka), wild rice (sémaka), nivara seeds, peelings (daddula), the water plant 
called ‘hata’, the fine powder adhering to seeds of rice inside the spike (kana), the scum from boiled rice (G@cama), 
the starch of oily seeds (pifinaka), grass (tina), cow manure (gomaya), forest roots and fruits (vanamdlaphala), 
windfalls (pavattaphala).” 
'4 This passage is to be taken literally because according to the Majjhima,I, p. 387 and the Lalita, p. 248, certain 
ascetics vowed (vrata) to live like cows, gazelles, dogs, wild bears, monkeys or elephants. 
195 Lalita, p. 249: They drink hot water (usnodaka), rice water (tanudulodaka), filtered through felt 
(parisravitakambalika), boiled in a cauldron (sthalipdniya)... ; they drink milk (payasa), curds (dadhi), better 
(sarpih)... ; they drink smoke (dhamapdna). 
196 Talita, p. 249: They have one, two, three, four, five, six, seven or more garments; they remain naked... ; they 
wear their hair long, braided and piled up in a crest... ; they smear their bodies with dust, feces, mud; they wear 
animal skins, human skulls, hair, claws, a lower garment made only of bones... they wear ashes, colored marks, 
reddish garments, tridents; they shave their heads, etc. 
'°7 By practicing the paficatapas or the austerity of the five fires: cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, p. 671b; Lalita, p. 249; 
Sitralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 48. 
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'S they make repeated offerings to the fire (agniparicarya);'” with many 


they bathe three times per day; 
sacrifices (yajfia) and magical formulas (mantra), they carry out ascetical practices (duskacarya). But 
because they have no morality [all these efforts] are vain and futile. — Other people, living in great palaces 
or great houses (grha), wearing fine clothes and eating exquisite food but capable of exercising morality, 
succeed in being born in a good place and win the fruits of the Path (margaphala). Whether one is noble 
(pranita) or lowly (hina), small (hrasva) or great (mahat), provided that one observes pure morality, one 
always obtains great benefits. But if one violates morality, neither wealth nor humbleness, neither greatness 


nor smallness, will allow one be reborn at will (vathakamam) in the blessed abodes (sukhavihara). 


Furthermore, the immoral (duhsila) man is like a clear pool (prasannatadaga) filled with venomous snakes 
(asivisa): one does not bathe there. He is like a tree bearing beautiful flowers (puspa) and fine fruits but full 
of cruel thorns (kantaka). Although born into a noble family (uccaihkula), with fine body (abhiripakAa), 
learned (paribhavita) and wise (bahusruta), the man who does not conform to morality does not know the 


loving-kindness and compassionate mind (maitrikarundacitta) [of the saint]. As a stanza says: 


Nobility without knowledge (j#dna) is a failure; 
Knowledge increased by pride (abhimana) is a failure also; 
The person who has taken the precepts but who violates them 


Is bound for complete failure here and in the beyond. 


Despite his poverty or lower rank, the person who observes morality is superior to wealthy people and 


noblemen who live in immorality. 


The perfume of flowers (puspagandha) and of the Tagara does not spread very far; the perfume of 


discipline spreads throughout the ten directions.” 


'°8 A practice known as udakorchana that consists of bathing three times a day; cf. Digha, I, p. 167; Samyutta, I, p. 
182; Anguttara, i, p. 296. The Udakorahakas form a class of ascetics: Majjhima, I,p. 281; Samyutta, IV, p. 312; 
Anguttara, V, p. 263. 
'9 On the brahmanical cult of Fire, see Majjhima, I, p. 32; Anguttara, V, p. 263; Dhammapadattha, II, p. 232. 
200 Literally, the perfume of flowers and the scent of woods, but Mou hiang (75; 186) “scent of woods” assumes an 
original Sanskrit Tagara (cf. Rosenberg, Vocabulary, p. 248); this is a highly-scented tree known as 
Tabernaemontana coronaria (see above, Traité, 1, p. 600F, n. 2). The present comparisons are borrowed from a 
stanza of the Gandhasutta (Anguttara, I, p. 226; Dhammpada, v. 54; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 422; Jataka, III, p. 291; 
Milinda, p. 333; Kosha, III, p. 163; Sanskrit Udanavarga, p. 71; Tibetan Udanavarga, p. 26): 

Na prpphagandho pativmatam eti, 

Na candanam tagaram mallika va; 

satan ca gandho pativatam eti, 

sabba disa sappuriso pavati. 

In Sanskrit: 


Na puspagandhoh prativatam eti 
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The moral person (silavat) is full of happiness (sukha); he is famed (kirtisabda) far and wide; he is 
esteemed by gods and men; in the present lifetime he obtains all kinds of happiness and, if he wants to find 
wealth, nobility and long life (dirghayus) among gods and men, he finds it easily. When morality is pure, 


one finds everything one wishes. 


Moreover, the moral man who sees the immoral man struggling with all kinds of problems — punishments, 
imprisonment, searches, despoliation — and who knows himself to be sheltered from such troubles, 
experiences great joy (mudita) thereby. On the other hand, seeing the good person (safpurusa) obtain fame 
(kirti), glory (vasas) and happiness (sukha), he says to himself: “If he can obtain fame, I also can have 
some.” 


At the end of his life (jivitparyvavasana), when the knife (sastra) and wind (vayu) dissolve the body (kaya) 
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and the veins (sira) are broken,” the moral man has awareness of the purity of his discipline (silavisuddhi) 


and his mind is without fear (bhaya). Thus a stanza says: 


In great sickness (vyadhi), discipline is a remedy (bhaisajya); 
In great terror (bhisana), it is a guardian (pala); 

In the darkness of death (marana), it is a lamp (pradipa); 

In evil rebirths (durgazti), it is the girder of a bridge; 


In the ocean of death (maranasamudra), it is a great ship (nau). 


[154a]Furthermore, In the present lifetime (ihajanman), the moral man will receive people’s homage 


(piijana); his mind (citta) will be joyful and without worry (avipratisara); he will never lack clothing 


na vahnijat tagardc candanad va 
satam tu gandhah prativatam eti 
sarva disah satpurusah pravati. 

The Gandhasutta from which this stanza is borrowed explains that plant perfumes go with the wind and 
not against the wind (anuvatam gacchati na pativatam), whereas the perfume of a virtuous man who observes the 
five sila goes with the wind, against the wind and in both directionsat the same time (anuvatam pi gaccchati, 
pativatam pi gacchati, anuvdtapativatam pi gacchati). We have seen above (Traité, I, p. 523F) that among the 
TrayastrimSas, the perfume of the Parijataka flowers is propagated a hundred yojanas with the wind, fifty against the 
wind. 

The Gandhasutta has come down to us in several versions: Anguttara, I, p. 225- 226; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 
1073, p. 278c-279a; T 100, no. 12, k. 1, p. 376c-377a; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 13, p. 613b-c; Kiai t6 hiang king, T 
116, p. 507b-c; Kiai kiang king, T 117, p. 508a-b. 
°0l The end of a cosmic age (kalpanirgama) is marked by three scourges: the knife (Sastra), sickness (roga) and 
famine (durbhiksa): cf. Anguttara, I, p. 159; Digha, II, p. 70 (which mentions only the first scourge); Kosa, II, p. 
207. — The disappearance (samvartana) of the world is caused by fire (agni), water (ambu) and wind (vayu): cf. 
Kosa, III, p. 184, n. 4; 187, n. 4; 209-210. 
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(civara) and food (ahara); after death he will be reborn among the gods and will then attain buddhahood. 
There is nothing that the moral man will not obtain; as for the immoral man, he loses everything.[The Vase 


° _ Thus, there was a man who constantly made offerings (pijjd) to a god; this man was poor 


of miracles] 
(daridra); having made offerings wholeheartedly for twelve years, he asked for wealth and power. The 
deva took compassion on him and, taking a visible form, came to ask him: “What do you want?” The man 
answered: “I want wealth and power. I would like to get everything my mind desires.” The deva gave him a 
vase (bhdjana) called the Vase of miracles (bhadraghata), saying: “The things that you need will come 
from this vase.” Then the man was able to obtain, as he fancied, everything he wished for; when his desires 
were realized, he made a fine house, elephants, horses and chariots appear; the seven jewels (saptaratna) 
were given to him in abundance; he entertained gusts (atithi) without lacking anything. His guests asked 


him: “Formerly you were poor; how does it happen that today you have such riches?” He answered: “I have 


202 The Vase of miracles (bhadraghata), also called the vase of abundance (piirnaghata) is a theme of universal and 
Indian folklore. Like the Tree of desire and the Philosopher’s stone (see above, p. 758F), it is supposed to fulfill all 
the desires of its possessor: the Pali Jataka, II, p. 432, defines it as sabbakamadada kumbha. As a result of their 
wondrous effects, certain doctrines or certain practices are compared to the Vase of miracles; this is the case mainly 
of bodhicitta (Gandavyiha, T 279, k. 78, p. 430a, cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 6; Paiijika,p. 23), the worship of the 
four great disciples, Mahakatyanana, etc. (T 1796, k. 8, p. 665a) and the Dharma of the Three Vehicles (T 411, k. 5, 
p. 748b;); cf. Hobogirin, p. 267. 

The Vase of abundance is used in cult ceremonies (Atharvaveda, III, 12, 8), feasts and consecrations (ibid., 
XIX, 53, 3); the Jains place it among the eight amulets (astamarigala); the Buddhists use it to enhance their feasts 
and decorate their houses (Jataka, I, p. 62; Dipavamsa, VI, v. 65; Sumangala, I, p. 140). The Vase of abundance has 
thus become one of the main decorative motifs of Buddhist and Indian art. Its form is essentially that “of a flower 
vase combining an inexhaustible spring of water with an eternal vegetation or with the tree of life”; it occurs on 
almost all the Buddhist monuments at Sanchi, Mathura, Amaravati, Sarnath, Anuradhapura, Deodarh, Borobudur, 
etc. (cf. A, Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, I, 1931, p. 61-64, and pl. 28-33; Vogel, Mathura, p. 28, and pl. 7a and b). The 
vase with the lotus or with spouting water is represented from the earliest times in all eastern art and later in western 
art (cf. Combaz, Inde et Orient, I, p. 174-177; U, pl. 119-122). 

The Vase of miracles also occurs in fables (cf. Kathasaritsagara, Tawney, II, 2). The apologue related here 
by the Mpps has as its theme: ”The vase of miracles broken by the frivolousness of its owner.” It is found, told in 
similar words and detail in Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu, T 202, no. 4, k. 1, p. 532a-b (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 
74-76). The Bhadraghatajataka, no. 291 of the Pali collection (IL, p. 431-432), is a variation on the same theme: In 
one of his previous existences, the Bodhisattva was a rich merchant, father of a single son. After his death, because 
of his merits he was reborn in the form of Sakra, king of the gods. His son who was still alive spent all of his fortune 
and so Sakra gave him the gift of a miraculous vase, warning him to take care of it. But one day, in a fit of 
drunkenness, the son amused himself by throwing the vase up and catching it; the vase fell out of his hands and 
broke. 

Another theme is that of the “Hidden Vase”, which is found in a tale of the King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 
44, p. 232c-233a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, IH, p. 256-257). A man receives as a gift from a monk a miraculous vase 
that gives him everything he wishes. A king takes it away by force. The monk gives the man another vase that spouts 
forth stones and weapons that kill all the king’s men. The iniquitous king is forced to restore the vase to its lawful 


owner. 
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a heavenly vase; this vase can produce all sorts of things and that is how I am rich now.” His guests 
continued: “Bring us this vase and show us how it produces things.” He brought the vase and made it 
produce all kinds of things; in a fit of pride (abhimdna), this man danced on the upper part of the vase; the 


vase broke and everything [it had produced] disappeared in an instant.”” 


It is the same for the moral man: he has at his disposal marvelous pleasures and there is no wish (pranidhi) 
that he does not realize; but if he violates the precepts, his pride puffs up, he becomes licentious and is like 


the man who broke his vase and lost all his treasures. 


Moreover, the perfume of glory (vasogandha) of the moral man, here (ihatra) and in the hereafter 


(paratra), extends everywhere (samantat) in the heavens and among men. 


Moreover, the moral man is pleased with generosity (dana) and is unsparing of his riches (vasu); even 
though he does not follow after ordinary interests (laukikartha), he lacks nothing; he is reborn among the 
gods; in the presence of the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha), he enters the path of the 
Threefold Vehicle (yanatraya) and attains liberation (vimoksa). Many wrong views (mithyadrsti) disappear 


after taking the precepts. 


Furthermore, without going forth from the world (pravrajita), the person who observes the rules of 
discipline will also be reborn among the gods. The person whose discipline (sila) is pure (parisuddha) and 
who practices meditative stabilization (samadhi) and wisdom (prajria) seeks to free himself from the 
misfortunes of old age (jara), sickness (vydadhi) and death (marana): he will necessarily realize this wish 


(pranidhana)" 


Even though the moral man has no weapons (Gyudha), wicked people do not attack him. Morality is a 
treasure (vitta) that cannot be lost; it is a parent (j7ati) who does not abandon you even after death; it is an 
adornment (Glamkara) that surpasses the seven jewels (saptaratna). This is why morality must be guarded 
as if one were defending the life of the body (Adyajivita) or as if one were watching over a precious object. 
The immoral man endures ten thousand sufferings; he is like the poor man who broke his vase and lost his 


wealth, This is why pure discipline must be observed. 


IV. DISADVANTAGES OF IMMORALITY 


[154b]Moreover, seeing the punishments suffered by the immoral man, the moral man must try to observe 


discipline carefully (ekacittena). What are the punishments of the immoral person? 


°03 Tn the Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu (/.c.) the man began to dance with the vase and dropped it; in the Pali Jataka, 
he threw it up in the air and finally let it fall. 

24 Morality, under various titles, is profitable to the lay person and to the monastic: the lay person who aspires to 
heaven (svarga) is reborn among the gods; the monastic who practices the Path in its three essential elements, sila 
(discipline), samadhi (meditative stabilization) and prajid (wisdom) will escape from old age, sickness and death 


and will attain nirvana. 
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The immoral person is not respected (satkrta) by people; his house is like a cemetery (smasana) into which 
people do not go; he loses all his virtues (guna) like a rotten tree that people despise; he is like a frozen 
lotus that gives people no pleasure to see; filled with evil thoughts (dustacitta), he is dreadful like a demon 
(raksasa); people do not turn to him, no more than a thirsty (pipdsita) man goes to a poisoned well (kiupa); 
his mind is always disturbed like a guilty man who always fears the approach of punishment; he is like a 
field (Asetra) covered with hailstones over which nobody can venture; he is like bad grain, having the outer 
appearance of good seed but which is inedible; he is like a den of thieves (cauranigama) where it is not 
good to stop; he is like a great sickness (vyadhita) which no one dares to approach; he does not succeed in 
avoiding suffering; he is like a bad path difficult to travel on; he is dangerous to visit like an evil thief 
whom it is difficult to befriend; he is like a big ditch (garta) that people who walk avoid; he is bad 
company like a poisonous snake (asivisa); he is impossible to approach like a great fire; he is like a 
wrecked ship on which it is impossible to set sail; he is like vomit that cannot be swallowed back. In an 
assembly of good men, the immoral man is like a bad horse in the midst of good horses, like a donkey in a 
herd of cows (go-). In an assembly of vigorous men (viryavat), he is like a weak child among robust men. 
Even though he has the external appearance of a bhiksu, one would say he is a corpse (kunapa) in the midst 
of sleepers. He is like a false pearl (mani) among real pearls, like a castor-bean tree (eranda) in a 
sandalwood (canadana) forest. Even though outwardly he looks like an honest man, inwardly he is without 
good qualities (Ausaladharma). Even though he is called bhiksu because he has a shaved head (munda), the 
yellow robe (kdsdya) and presents his ‘ticket’ (¢alakam grhndati) in the proper order (anukramena),”” in 


reality he is not a bhiksu. 


If the immoral man takes the monastic robes, these are like burning brass for him, like an iron ring around 
his body; his alms bow] (patra) is like a jar (bhdjana) filled with melted copper; when he takes his food, it 
is as if he were swallowing balls (pinda) of burning iron or drinking boiling brass; the people paying 
homage (piijd) to him with their offerings (dana) are like the guardians of hell (narakapdla) watching over 
him; when he enters the monastery (vihdara), it is as though he were entering the great hell (mahdniraya); 
when he sits on the monastic benches (samghakancaka), it is as if he were taking his place on a bed of 


burning iron. 


[154c]Finally, the immoral person is always fearful (bhaya), like a sick man who constantly fears the 
approach of death, or a person guilty of the five sins leading to immediate (Gnantarya) damnation and who 
always says he is the enemy of the Buddha. He hides himself and lies like a brigand fearful of being taken. 
Years, months and days pass; he never finds any safety (vogaksema). Although the immoral man may get 
honors (puja) and benefits (labha), his happiness (sukha) is impure: it is as though madmen had dressed 
and adorned a corpse (Aunapa), and wise people, who know it, do not want to look at it. These are the many 
(nanavidha) innumerable (apramdna) punishments of immorality; all of them could not be enumerated. 


The ascetic will therefore carefully (ekacittena) observe the precepts. 


205 The Salakd is a wooden card that allows its holder to participate in a vote or in the distribution of food; it is a sort 
of method of supervision. To vote is called salakam grindti, “to hold one’s ‘ticket’ “: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 117; II, p. 199, 
205; Anguttara, I, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER XXII: THE NATURE OF MORALITY (p. 782F)"”° 


206 Preliminary note. — In order to understand the technical explanation which follows, it is useful to define the 
notion of sin, wrong-doing (papa, akusala) and of morality or discipline (sila) in the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 
system from which the Mpps is derived. 

1. Sin (murder, theft, lust, falsehood, drunkenness) and the state of sin resulting assumes three things: 

a. A mental action (manaskarman) consisting of an evil volition (akusalacetana), the resolution to kill, to 
lie, etc. 

b. A bodily action (kayakarman) or vocal action (vakkarman) — a murderous act or false speech — derived 
from the preceding volition and which manifests it to others. Because of this advertising, it is called “information” 
(vijnapti). 

c. A substance derived from the five great elements (updddayaripa), substantial but invisible, projected by 
the bodily or vocal action, which transforms the person into a murderer or a liar. Since this substance, although it is 
material, is invisible and does not make itself known to others, it is called “non-information” (avijfiapti). In a way, it 
is a perpetual action that classifies the person within the framework of guilt and continues to exist within him even 
when the person is inactive. This state of sin, understood in a material way, is ended only by death, by formal 
renunciation (virati) of sin, and by physical or vocal actions directly opposed to its nature. 

2. Morality consists of abstaining from sin and its sequel. But abstaining from sin does not have the same 
value in all people. There can be a fortuitous and purely negative abstention: e.g., a person does not sin because he 
has no occasion for it, or because his condition renders him incapable of committing a fault. Secondly, there is a 
conscious and willed abstention, e.g., from simple innate taste or out of more or less noble motives, by oneself one 
makes the resolution to avoid sin in general or a particular sin. Finally and thirdly, abstention from sin may be 
derived from religious motives and from a public formal pledge in the course of a ceremony of taking vows: this 
third kind of morality characterizes Buddhist practitioners, lay (avaddatavasana) as well as monastic (pravrajita). 

In Buddhism there are two kinds of lay people and four kinds of monastics. 

Among the lay people, the following should be distinguished: 1) those who undertake to observe, for their 
their entire life, the “fivefold discipline” (pavicasila) incumbent on the upasaka (lay adept); 2) those who pledge to 
observe the eight precepts of the “one day and one night discipline” (ratridivasasamvara) incumbent on the 
upavasthana (faster) every fourth, sixth or fifteenth day of the month. 

Among the monastics the following are to be distinguished: 1) those who undertake to observe, for their 
entire life, the “ten precepts” (dasasiksapada) incumbent on the sradmanera or Srdmaneri (novice); 2) those who 
undertake to observe, for their entire life, the “six articles” (saddharma) or rules of the siksamana (probationer); 3) 
those who undertake to observe, for their entire life, the ‘five hundred articles” (paticasatadharma) of the bhiksunt 
(nun) rules; 4) those who undertake to observe, for their entire life, the “two hundred and fifty articles” of the rules 
of the bhiksu (monk). 

The process resulting in the creation of an upasaka, upavasastha, Ssramanera or bhiksu is exactly parallel 
with that which makes a man a murderer or a liar: 

a. The candidate for the religious state of upasaka, etc., mentally makes the resolution (cittotpdda) to avoid 
the sins that are contrary to that state. 

b. At the time of the initiation or ordination (upasampada) ceremony, by means of certain gestures and 
certain words, he pledges publicly and solemnly to avoid sin: this is the “pledge” morality which was mentioned 


above. 
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FIRST PART: GENERAL MORALITY 


Question: - Knowing the various marvelous fruits (ndndvidhagunavipdka) of morality, what is its nature 


(laksana)? 


Answer. — The nature of morality is the cessation of sin, wrong-doing (padpdasamatha) and its non- 
reappearance. The suppression of sins of body and speech (kayavakpapasamita), whether it be the making 
of a resolution (cittotpdda), a verbal promise (vagukti) or a pledge before a third person (paratah 


samadanam), constitutes the nature of morality (silalaksana),,. 


I. Abstaining from murder. 


1. Required conditions for murder?” 


c. This ritual pledge induces in him a “non-information” (avijfapti) of a special kind, material substance, 
but invisible, called “discipline” (samvara) which, according to the pledges made by him, make him an upasaka, an 
upavasastha, a Sramanera or a bhiksu. This quality of upasaka, etc., continues to exist and to develop in him as long 
as he has not forsworn it by a public statement, or as long as it has not been destroyed by a physical or vocal action 
contrary to its nature. An upasaka who commits murder, a bhiksu who lacks chastity ceases to be an upasaka or 
bhiksu, because these faults are directly opposed to their discipline. 

Clearly, discipline as it has been described here can be possessed only by people living in the realm of 
desire. Does this mean that the gods of the form realm and the formless realm as well as the saints free of all stains 
do not possess any kind of discipline? No, and this leads the scholars to distinguish three new kinds of discipline: 1) 
the discipline of rules (pratimoksasamvara): this is the morality of the realm of kamadhatu, the morality of beings of 
this world; 2) the discipline produced by heavenly dhyana, the morality of ripadhatu; 3) pure (andsrava) discipline 
which arises from the Path, pure morality. 

The theories summarized here which are the basis for the laborious studies of the Mpps are those of the 

Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas; they are explained in detail in Kosa, IV and in the introduction of the 
Karmasiddhiprakarana. They are not accepted by all the Buddhist schools. Thus the Sautrantikas deny the existence 
of he avijiiapti as a material substance. For them, sins or renunciation of sins (virati) induce a subtle change 
(samtanaparinamavisesa) and it is precisely of this transformation that the quality of sinner or of monastic consists 
(cf. Koga, IV, p. 22; Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 88-89). 
7 According to traditional Buddhism, five conditions must be present for there to be murder. These are explained 
in the Dasakusalakarmapathah, attributed by the Kanjur (Mdo, X XXIII, 39 and XCIV, 23) to Asvaghosa, found in a 
Nepalese manuscript published by S. Lévi, Autour d’Asvaghosa, JA, Oct-Dec. 1929, p. 268-269: 

Tatra katham prandatipati bhavati, prani ca bhavati, pranasamjni ca bhavati, vadhakacittam ca bhavati, 


upakramam ca karoti, jivitadvyavaropayati: etah patica [sambharah] pranapate: “How is one a murderer? There is 
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What is sin (papa, akusala)? If there is really a living (prana) being, if one knows that there is a living 
being, if one makes the decision to kill it, and if one takes its life (jivita), one is committing a physical act 
(kayakarman) consisting of derived matter (upddayariipay* which is called murder (prandtdpatti). All the 
rest, such as being put under arrest (bandhana nirodha) and flogging (kasaprahara) [that accompany 


killing] are auxiliaries of murder. 


Moreover, to commit murder, it is necessary to kill another person (paropaghdata); to kill oneself 


(atmopaghd4ta) is not murder. 


For there to be murder, it is necessary to kill that which one thinks is a living (prdna) being. If in the dark, 
one takes a man to be a tree-stump and one kills him [believing him to be a tree-stump], the destruction of 
this living being is not murder. This is not unreasonable because in order for there to be murder, it is 
necessary to kill in full awareness. Distraction (viksepa) or error (moha) exclude guilt. 


°° Tof the victim] be cut. The bodily 


For there to be murder, it is necessary that the vital organ (jivitendriya) 
action that inflicts only a woumd (vrana) is not murder; a word of command alone, an encouragement 


alone [to kill] is not murder; the resolve [to kill] alone is not murder. 


These are the [conditions] for there to be murder. Abstaining from this sin is called morality (sila). 


2. The vow not to kill. 


Sometimes a person pledges [publicly to observe] morality (silam samddadati) and expresses his resolve 
(cittotpdda) aloud: “From today on, I will no longer kill living beings”; sometimes, without moving or 
speaking, he just ratifies his resolution by means of a personal oath: “From today on, I will no longer kill 


living beings”: this is called the morality of abstaining from murder (prandtipataprativiratisila).’"° 


a living being, one knows that there is a living being, one has the intention to kill, one proceeds to attack, one 
deprives it of life: these are the five things needed for there to be murder.” 

This teaching is repeated and completed by Buddhaghosa in Sumangala, I, p. 69-70; Atthasalint, p. 97 (tr. 
Tin, Expositor, I, p. 129): Tassa pafica sambhara honti: pano, padnasannita, vadhakacittam, upakkamo, tena 
maranan ti. Cha payoga: sahatthiko, anattiko, nissaggiko, thavaro, vijjamayo, iddhimayo ti: “Five things are 
necessary for murder: a living being, the awareness that a sentient being is there, the intention to kill, attack and the 
death that results. There are six ways of realizing it: with one’s own hand, by instigation, by weapons, by stratagem, 
by trickery or by supernatural means.” See also KoSa, IV, p. 153; Tibetan Karmaprajfiapti, Mdo 62, chap. XI; Hardy, 
Manual, p. 461; Bigandet, Gaudama, p. 417. 
208 On the nature of this bodily vijfapti, matter derived from the great elements, see Kosa, IV, p. 4; 
Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 64-68. 
20° Murder assumes the destruction essentially of the vital organ (jivitendriya), which has been discussed in Kosa, II, 
p. 105, 123; IV, p. 154. 
210 The solemn statements in the course of the refuge (Saranagamana) and ordination (upasampada) ceremonies 
will be described in the second part of the present chapter. But in the preliminary note , we have seen that abstaining 
from sins may be derived from a simple inner resolution independent of any statement. It seems that at the 


beginning, the practitioners of the Greater Vehicle “took the precepts” by means of personal oath (cf. Hobogirin, 
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According to some, this abstention from murder is someetimes good (kusala), sometimes neutral [1.e., 


undefined from the moral point of view (avyakrta)]. 


3. Why abstention from murder is sometimes neutral.”"' 


Quesion. — In the Abhidharma it is said that every moral discipline (sarvasilasamvara) is good (kusala): 


why is it said here that it is [sometimes] neutral (avyakrta)? 


Answer. — It is in the Katyayaniputra Abhidharma that it is said that it is always good; but in the other 
Abhidharmas, it is said that abstention from murder is sometimes good, sometimes neutral. Why? If 
abstention from murder is always good, the person who abstains from killing would be like a practitioner of 
the Buddhist path (labdhamargapurusa) and would never fall into the bad destinies (durgati). This is why 
there can be the case where abstaining from murder is neutral; being neutral, it does not involve any fruit of 


retribution (vipakaphala) and therefore does not lead to rebirth among the gods (deva) or men (manusya). 


Question. — One does not fall into the hells because the morality of abstention is neutral, but rather because 


there had been, in addition, the production of an evil mind (dustacittotpada). 


[155a] Answer. - 1) Abstention from murder produces an undefined merit (apramanakusala) because, 
whether there is action (Ariya) or abstention (Aviva), a merit (punya) always results. If one commits a slight 
error (ksudrapatti), [the resulting demerit] will be quite limited (saparyanta) and quite definite 
(sapramana). Why? Because [the demerit] is proportional to a determinate [fault] and not to an 


indeterminate fault. This is why we know that abstention from murder is sometimes neutral. 


2) Moreover, there are people who pledge to observe the precepts and who limit themselves to formulating 
mentally (cittena) a personal oath, saying: “From today on, I will no longer kill living beings.” Such an 


abstention is sometimes neutral (avyakrta). 


4. The “realm” of abstention from killing. 


Question. — To which realm (dhGtu) does abstention from murder belong? 


Bosatsukai, p. 142); later, they had a separate ceremony, otherwise closely copied from the ritual of the Lesser 
Vehicle (cf. Bodhisattvapratimoksasitra, ed. N. Dutt, IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 259-286). 
211 Tf] [Lamotte] correctlyunderstand the problem studied here, three cases should be distinguished: 

a. Pure and simple abstention from murder, not inspired by any elevated motivation, has no moral value; it 
is neither good nor bad, but neutral (avydkrta). 

b. The abstention from murder that comes from a resolution, from a formal pledge (samadana) but which 
is tainted by a wrong notion, is not capable of directly and absolutely opposing sin. Thus, infidels (bahya) can 
possess the morality of pledge, but as they remain in the false view of existence (bhavasamnisrita), they are 
incapable of rejecting, of absolving from sin. Therefore it is not really good. Cf. Kosa, IV, p. 48-50. 

c. The abstention from murder to which the Buddhists pledge themselves by the Pratimoksa directly 


counteracts sin and merits being qualified as good (Ausala). 
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Answer. — In the Katyayaniputra Abhidharma it is said that all morality of pledge (samadanasamvara) 
belongs to the desire realm (k@madhdatuvacara); but the other Abhidharmas say that it belongs to the desire 
realm or that it belongs to no realm (anavacara). To speak truthfully, it is of three kinds: it belongs either to 
the desire realm (kamadhdtvavacara), or to the form realm (riipadhatvavacara), or to the pure realm 


(anasravacara). 


The killing of living beings (prandtipdata) involves the desire realm; abstention from killing, corresponding 
to it, is in the desire realm. It is only the absence of killing in the form realm or the absence of killing in the 
pure (anasrava) realm which, by pushing it away (vipakrstatvat), constitute the true morality of abstention 


from killing. 


Moreover, there are people who, from birth onwards, without pledging to observe the precepts, have come 
to abhor killing; sometimes good (kusala), sometimes neutral (avyakrta), this [abstention from killing] is 


described as undefined. 


5. The nature of abstention from killing. 


This abstention from killing is neither mind (citta), nor mental event (caitta), nor associated with mind 
(cittasamprayukta); sometimes it arises with the mind (cittasahaja), sometimes it does not arise with the 
mind. In the Katyayaniputra Abhidharma, it is said that abstention from killing is a bodily or vocal action 
(kayavakkarman), sometimes with derived matter (upddayaripa), sometimes without derived matter; 
sometimes concomitant with mind (cittanuvartin), sometimes non-concomitant with mind. It is not the 
reward (vipaka) of actions carried out in previous existences (purvajanmakarman). It is of two kinds, Le., 
practice (bhavand) or intended to be practiced (bhavitavya), and realization (saksatkara) or intended to be 


realized (saksatkartavya) ... 


[The moral discipline] of ordinary people (ba/a) and the aryas is a material dharma (riipadharma), 
sometimes visible (sanidarsana), sometimes invisible (anidarsana); sometimes offering resistance 
(sapratigha), sometimes non-resistant (apratigha); it is a dharma that involves retribution (savipadka) and 
involves fruit (saphala); it is a defiled (sasrava) conditioned (samskrta) dharma which has others beneath it 
(sottara); it is not an associated cause (samprayuktakahetu). These are the categories that constitute the 
morality of abstention from murder. 


Question. — In the Noble eightfold Path (Grvastangamarga), morality (sila) also consists of the banning of 
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the killing of living beings.”~ Why do you speak only of the morality of abstention from murder which 


involves retribution (vipaka) and defilement (asrava)? 


*12 The eightfold Buddhist Path, by prescribing right speech (samyakvdc), right action (samyakkarmdnta) and right 
means of livelihood (samyagajiva) in articles 3, 4 and 5, forbids by that very fact the sins of body (murder, theft and 
lust) and the sins of speech (falsehood, slander, harsh speech and idle gossip). But we have seen above that the 
morality arising from the Path constitutes pure discipline (andsravasamvara) and consequently transcends the 


mechanism of retribution: it leads directly to nirvana. 
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Answer. — Here we are speaking only of the discipline of the morality of pledge (samadanasilasamvara); 


we are not speaking of the discpline of pure morality. 


Moreover, in the other Abhidharmas, it is said that abstention from murder does not always follow mind 
and is not [always] a physical or vocal action (kayavakkarman); not being concomitant with mental action 
(cetahkarmanuvartin), sometimes it involves retribution (vipdka), sometimes it does not involve 
retribution; not being associated with mind (cittasamprayukta), sometimes it is impure (sdasrava), 
sometimes it is pure (andsrava). These are its distinctive attributes; and it is the same for the other 


[abstentions]. 


Finally, some say that the Buddha and the saints (arya) avoid all futile disputation (prapajica) on the 
dharmas. It is obvious that each being in particular [155b] [tries to] preserve its own life; also, the Buddha 
said that another’s life must not be taken and that if one takes it, one will undergo all the sufferings 
(duhkha) from one lifetime to the next. As for the existence or non-existence of beings, that will be 


discussed later. 


6. Benefits resulting from abstention from murder. 


Question. — By one’s strength, a person can overcome people, conquer kingdoms and kill enemies; the 
income that he derives from the meat and hides of game animals is considerable. What benefits (/abha) 


does he find in not killing living beings? 


Answer. — 1) He derives confidence (vaisaradya), happiness (sukha) and fearlessness (abhaya). [He says to 
himself]: “Since I am not tormenting these beings, they will not torment me either.” This is why he is 
fearless. The person who loves to kill, even if his position places him above kings, never enjoys the same 
peace as the moral man: even though he walks alone and in isolation, the latter has no worries to be fearful 
of. 


2) Moreover, in the case of the murderer, all creatures (jivin) around him (parivara) have a horror on seeing 


him; but all beings willingly visit the person who does not love to kill. 


3) Moreover, at the end of his life (jivitparyavasana), the moral person has a peaceful heart and is not 
worried or afraid. Whether he is reborn among the gods (deva) or among men (manusya), he will have a 
long life (dirghayus) which is the cause and condition (hetupratyaya) of obtaining the Path (margalabdha); 
having reached Buddhahood, the length of his life is limitless (apramana). 


4) Moreover, in the present (iha) lifetime and in future (paratra) lifetimes, the murderer will undergo all 
kinds of suffering of body and mind (ka@yacittaduhkha); the man who has not killed does not have all these 


worries; this is a great benefit. 


5) Moreover, the ascetic (yogin) has the following thought: “I spare my own life, I love my own body, and 


it is the same for them; how are they any different from me? This is why I must not kill a living being.” 


6) Moreover, the murderer is decried by good people (satpurusa) and envied by wicked people. Being 


guilty of the death of a man, he will always be afraid of being despised by them. At the time of his death, 
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his mind dread is of falling into the hells (naraka) or into the animal destinies (tiryagyonigati). If he were 


to reappear amongst men, he would always have a short life. 


7) Moreover, supposing even that, in the future lifetime, he does not undergo punishment, that he is neither 
decried by good people nor envied by the wicked, he should not even then take the life of another. Why? 
Because this conduct is not appropriate for an honest person. All the more reason (prak) he should abstain 


from it when, in both lifetimes, [present and future], he must suffer the [punishment for his fault. 


8. Moreover, murder is the most serious (garistha) of all sins (Gpatti). Why? When people are in danger of 


death, they sacrifice their treasures and keep their safety as primordial thing. 


[The joy of the merchants saved from shipwreck]. — Some merchants (vanij-) who had gone to sea and 
gathered precious substances were about to set sail again when their ship was wrecked. Their precious 
stones (maniratna) were lost; nevertheless they congratulated themselves and, raising their hands, they 
said: “Happily have we sacrificed our treasures!” The astonished crowd said to them: “You have lost your 
riches (vitta) and, quite naked (nagna), have you found safety. Why do you rejoice saying: ‘Happily have 
we sacrificed our treasures!’ “ They answered: “Of all treasures, the life of a person is the foremost 
treasure. It is for life that people search for treasures, but they do not sacrifice their life for treasures.” This 
is why the Buddha said that, of the ten bad paths of action, (dasakusalakarmapatha), the sin of murder 


takes first place and, of the five precepts (Sila), that [which prohibits] murder also is in first place.”"* 


The person who, in many ways, practices (bhavayati) all the meritorious virtues but who does not have the 


morality of abstention, does not derive any benefit. 


[155c] Why? One can have wealth, nobility, rank, power and bravery; but without a long life (dirghayus), 
who could enjoy it? This is how we know that, of the sins (@patti), the sin of murder is the most serious; of 


all the virtues (gua), abstention from murder is the foremost. 


In the world (oka), anxiety for life is primordial. How do we know that? All people suffer punishments 


(danda) willingly, ruin, house-search, pillage, provided that they can preserve their life. 


8) Moreover, the person who pledges to observe morality (samadanasila) and has made the resolution to no 
longer kill any living being has already given to numberless beings the most important gift that they wish 
for , and the merits that he has attained are immense. Thus the Buddha said: “There are five great gifts 
(mahdadana). What are they? Abstaining from killing living beings is the first great gift, and so on for 


renunciation of theft, lust, falsehood and the use of intoxicants.”?"* 


713 The Buddha put murder at the top of the list of the ten akusalakarmapatha (cf. Traité, I, p. 501F), and abstention 

from murder is the first obligation that he imposed on all his adepts, lay as well as monastic: prandatipatavirati is the 

first of the pancasila and the dasasila. 

714 Extract from siitra in Anguttara, IV, p. 246, which does not seem to have a correspondent in the Chinese canon. 
“Monks, there are five great gifts, known from the beginning, known for a long time, known to tradition, 

ancient, unadulterated; not having been adulterated in the past, they are not now and never will be adulterated; they 


are not despised by monks and enlightened brahamanas. What are these five? 
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9) Finally, the merits (punya) of those who practice the meditative stabilization of loving-kindness 
(maitrisamadhi) are immense: water and fire cannot harm them, soldiers cannot wound them, poisons have 


no effect on them. These are the benefits of the five great gifts. 


7. Punishments for killing. 


Furthermore, in the three times (tryadhvan) and the ten directions (dasadis-), veneration of the Buddha is 


primordial. Now, as the Buddha said to the upasaka Nam t’i kia (Nandika),”’° the killing of living beings 


has ten punishments.”'® What are these ten? 
1) The mind is always infected by poison (visa) from lifetime to lifetime without interruption. 
2) Beings abhor [the murderer] and feel no joy in seeing him. 
3) [The murderer], always full of evil intentions, contemplates evil things. 
4) Beings fear him, as though they saw a snake (sarpa) or a tiger (vyaghra). 
5) During sleep (middha) his mind is disturbed; when awake (avabodhi), he is not at peace. 
6) He always has bad dreams. 


7) At the end of his life (jivitaparyavasana), he dreads a bad death. 


Monks, the noble disciple renounces murder and abstains from it. Because he abstains, he gives fearlessly 
to innumerable beings, he gives without hatred; he gives without malevolence; giving thus, he takes part in immense 
confidence, friendliness and kindness. This, monks, is the first gift, the first great gift, known from the beginning... 
Such, monks, is the fourth result in merit and kindness, the food of happiness, heavenly, rewarded by happiness, 
leading to the heavens, leading to [all] that is pleasant, lovely, admirable good. Next, monks, the noble disciple 
renounces theft and abstains from theft..., renounces forbidden love and abstains from it..., renounces falsehood and 
abstains from it..., renounces the use of intoxicants, , the causes of weakness, and abstains from them...” 

Towards the end of the 10" cebtury, the present extract was translated into Chinese by Che hou (Danapila) 

a monks who was native of Uddiyana in northern India, who acted as translator in K’ai fong from 982. The work is 
entitled Wou ta che king (T 706). 
*I5 There are numerous references in the Buddhist texts to the Nandikasiitra (cf. Koga, IV, p. 85; Kogavyakhya, p. 
380, 381; Karmavibhanga, p. 33, 42). However, the original Sanskrit is lost and the siitra is known only by a Tibetan 
translation entitled Dgah ba can gyi mdo (Kanjur Mdo XXVI, no, 31: cf. OKC, no. 1000; Csoma-Feer, p. 281). One 
of the Karmavibhangas in Chinese, the Fen pie chan ngo pao ying king, T 81, is very close in content to the 
Nandikasitra. 

The upasaka Nandika (in Pali Nandiya) belonged to the family of the Sakyas; he had at least two 
conversations with the Buddha; one, on the various kinds of disciples, took place in Kapilavastu in the 
Nyagrodharama (Samyutta, V, p. 397, 403; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 855, k. 30, p. 217c; T 99, no. 856,, k. 30, p. 218a; 
Nan t’i cho king, 

T 113, p. 505b); the other, on the eleven conditions needed to destroy evil, took place at Sravasti, during the rainy 
season (Anguttara, V, p. 334; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 858, k. 30, p. 218b). 
216 Cf. Nandikasitra in Feer, Extraits, p. 244-245; T 81, p. 899b12-15. 
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8) He plants the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) leading to a short life (alpayus). 


9) After the destruction of the body (Aadyabheda) at the end of life (jivitaparyavasana), he falls into hell 


(niraya). 
10) If he reappears among men, he always has a short life. 


Moreover, the ascetic says to himself: “All living beings (jivin),= including insects (krimi) hold onto their 


life. Why clothe and feed oneself if, for one’s own existence, one kills living beings?” 


Finally, the ascetic must always cultivate (siksate) the virtues (dharma) of Great Men (mahapurusa). Of all 
the Great Men, the Buddha is the greatest. Why? He is omniscient (sarvajna), he has the fullness of the ten 
powers (dasabalaparipirisamanvagata), he can save beings and always practices loving-kindness (maitri) 
and compassion (karund). By observing morality and abstaining from murder, he has become Buddha; he 
also teaches his disciples (srdvaka) the practice of this loving-kindness and compassion. The ascetic who 


wants to engage in the practices of the Great Man should also avoid murder. 


8. Better to die than to kill. 


Question. — The taste for murder is easily eliminated in those who do not harm themselves [by not killing]; 
but if, [in order to avoid murder], one must expose oneself to torture (vihethana), violence (badhana) and 


insults (abhibhavana), what should one do? 


Answer. — One should estimate the relative importance [of the solutions with which one is faced]. Before 
sacrificing oneself, the person will pay attention (manasikr-) to the benefits of safeguarding morality or 
safeguarding one’s life, to the drawbacks (hdni) of violating morality or losing one’s life. Having [156a] 
reflected in this way, he will know that it is more important to safeguard morality than to save one’s life. If 
one is in a hurry to save one’s body, what advantage will one have? This body is a reservoir of old age 
(jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana) and must necessarily perish. But if one sacrifices one’s body 


to preserve morality, the benefit [that one will derive from it] will be very great. 


Pursuing these thoughts (manasikara), one thinks: “Before as after, I have sacrificed my life for 
innumerable existences, in the form of a brigand (caura) or an animal (tirvagyoni), following only the evil 
goal of enriching myself. Today, having succeeded in keeping pure morality (parisuddhasila), 1 will not 
spare my body. I will renounce my life in order to keep morality. [By acting thus], I will surpass a hundred 
times, a thousand times, ten thousand times, those who violate their vows (vrata) in order to save their 


lives.“ It is necessary to sacrifice one’s life thus resolutely to keep pure morality. 


[The suicide of the Candala]. — A certain srotaapanna had taken rebirth in an outcaste (candala) family. 
Time passed and he attained a man’s years. When he had to practice his family’s craft, he refused to kill 
living (prana) beings. His parents gave him a knife (sastra) and closed him up in a room with a sheep 
(edaka), saying: “If you do not kill this sheep, you will not be allowed to go out to see the light of day 
(read: je ming) and get food.” The son thought and said to himself: “If I kill this sheep, I would end up by 


practicing their trade. Even for my life, how could I commit such great crimes?” Then he killed himself 
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with the knife. When his parents opened the door to look in, the sheep was standing up in a corner of the 
room (ekdantena) and their son was dead. At the moment he died, he took rebirth among the gods. A person 
like that sacrifices his own life to safeguard pure morality, and this is the sense in which we speak of the 


morality of abstaining from murder. 


II. Abstaining from theft 


1. Definition of theft.?"’ 


Taking what is not given (adattadana), knowing that an object belongs to another (paraparigrhitasamjna), 


forming the intention to steal it 


(steyacetanasamutthapana), taking the object (dravyagrahana) and leaving the original place, saying: 
“This object belongs to me”: that is theft (steya). Not doing that is abstaining from theft. The rest, viz., 
stratagems (updya), plots (nirupana), up to the fact of laying hands on some land that is not abandoned 


(aparityaktabhumi) are auxiliary to theft (stevopakara). 


There are two kinds of wealth (vasu), that which belongs to another (paratantra) and that which does not 
belong to another (aparatantra). The fact of taking (grahana) an object belonging to another constitutes the 


sin of theft (steyapatti). 


*17 Se the canonical definition of theft in Majjhima, I, p. 286; II,p. 46, 54; Anguttara, V, p. 264; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 
1039, k. 37, p. 271b: Adinnadayi hoti: yan tam parassa paravittapakaranam gamagatam va aranfagatam va, tam 
adinnam theyyasamkhatam adata hoti: “The thief, with stealthy intent, lays hand on that which has not been given to 
him, on another’s property who is in the village or in the jungle.” 

Five conditions are needed for there to be theft: they are explained in the DaSakusalakarmapathah of 
ASvaghosa, JA, Oct.-Dec., 1929, p. 269: [Tatra katham adatta]dayi bhavati: parakiyam ca_ bhavati, 
paraparigrhitasamjni ca bhavati, steyacittam ha patyupasthitambhavati, upakramam ca karoti, sthandc ca ..., 
nvagatah adattadayi bhavati: “How is one a thief? There is the property of another, one knows that it is the property 
of another, one has the intention of stealing, one goes ahead to carry it out and [one changes] the position [of the 
object]. That fulfills [the five conditions] to be a thief.” 

This teaching is repeated and developed by Buddhaghosa in Sumangala, I, p. 71; Atthasalint, p. 98 (tr. Tin, 
Expositor, Ip. 130): Pattca sambhara honti: paraparigghahitam, parapariggahitasannnita, theyyacittam, 
upakkamotenaharanan ti. Chappayayoga sahatthikadayo va. Te ca kho yathanurupam theyyavahara pasayhavaharo 
paticchannavaharo parikappavaharo kusadvaharo ti imesam avaharanam vasena pavatta: “There are five factors 
constituting [theft]: another’s possessions, the awareness that it is another’s possessions, the intention to steal, the 
execution and removal that results. There are six ways of stealing: with one’s own hand, etc. One or another of these 
ways will be carried out according to the circumstances, dealing in false weights and measures, by force, by fencing 
stolen objects, by intrigue or by forgery.” — See also KoSa, IV, p. 155-156; Hardy, Manual, p. 465-467; Bigandet, 
Gaudama, p. 417. 
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There are two kinds of objects belonging to another (paratantradravya): i) that which is in a village 
(grama) and ii) that which is in a forest (aranya).”'* Taking them with the intention of theft (steyacitta) is 
committing a sin of theft (steyapatti). If the object is in the forest, an enquiry (niruipana) should be made to 


know which kingdom it is neighboring and, if this object has an owner, it is forbidden to take it. 


In the Vinaya, all kinds of renunciations of theft that are characteristics (Jaksana) of honesty are dealt with. 


2. Benefits of renouncing theft. 
Question. — What are the benefits of not stealing? 


Answer. — A man’s life (manusyajivita) has two aspects, i) inner (4dhyatmika) and ii) outer (bahya). To 
take his wealth (vasu) is to deprive him of his outer life (bahyajivita). Why? Because life is maintained 
thanks to (Gsritya) to food (ahara), clothing (vastra) bedding, etc.; to steal them or remove them from the 


person is to deprive him of his outer life. A stanza says: 


All beings subsist 
Thanks to clothing and food. 
To take them away or to steal them 


Is to deprive them of life. 


[156b] This is why the wise man (j#anin) does not steal them. 


2) Furthemore, the wise man says: By taking an object by theft and appropriating it, one will be able to live 
in abundance, but soon one must die and after death, one will fall into hell (niraya). Even if the family and 
relatives have enjoyed the larceny with you, one will be alone in suffering the punishment and one will be 
unable to avoid it.” With such thoughts on these matters, the wise man will be incapable of committing 
theft. 


3) Furthermore, there are two ways of taking what has not been given (adattadana): i) by larceny, ii) by 


pillage; the two together are called adattadana. 


In regard to adattadana, theft (steya) is more serious. Why? Because it is very vile (asubha) to commit 
burglary (samdhicchedana) or to steal (steya) the wealth (dhana) which people need to live. Why? Because 
it is stealing from weak people (nirbala) who are threatened by death. Of all plundering, theft is the most 


serious. Thus a stanza says: 


*I8 See the preceding note that distinguishes the goods of another ga@magatam va araffiagatam va. Buddhaghosa in 
Papajica, II, p. 329, explains: gamagataEm vd ti antogame va thapitam, araffagatam va ti arate rukkhagga- 


pabbatamatthakadisu thapitam. 
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In time of famine (durbhiksa), when the body is starved 
And one is suffering great torment, 
The wealth of others must remain untouchable 


Like a great mass of blazing coals. 


If one takes another’s wealth. 
The owner weeps and mourns; 
Even if he were the king of the gods 


He would feel as much torment. 


Although the fault of the murderer is serious, he is the enemy only of his victim; the thief, however, is the 
enemy of everyone who possesses something. Those who violate the other rules of morality can find people 
in other countries who would not find them guilty; the thief, on the other hand, is punished in every 


country.””” 


Question. — However, there are actually people who praise the heroism of brigands; then why not indulge in 


brigandage? 


Answer. — Taking what has not been given is bad in itself (akusalanimitta). Although brigandage has 
special (visesa) characteristics, it itself is bad. It is like good food mixed with poison (visasamkirna) and 
bad food mixed with poison; although the good food and the bad food are different, the poison mixed with 
them does not change. Or it is as if one were walking in fire, [sometimes] in the daytime (fejas) and 
[sometimes] in the dark (tamas); although day and night are different, one’s feet get burned in the same 


way. 


But actually fools (64/a) are ignorant, in this life and the beyond (ihaparatra), of the retribution (vipdka) of 
merits (punya); lacking loving-kindness (maitricitta), when they see people using force to encroach upon 
one another and rob another’s wealth, they praise the violence. The Buddhas and the saints (Grya) who are 
full of love and compassion (Aarund) for the entire world understand well that the misfortune of the three 


times (trvadhvaduhkha) [which threatens thieves] is inevitable and there is nothing in brigandage to boast 


*19 The Hindus are impressed by the immorality of certain foreign customs: the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 116, p. 605c17) 
mentions the existence in the West of Mleccha, called Mou kia (109; 162 and 5); in Sanskrit Maga, magi) who belive 
that “those who kill their decrepit father and mother and sick people obtain merit and not sin’”..., “that there is no sin 
in having sexual intercourse with one’s mother, sisters and sisters-in law”. The Kosa, IV, p. 145, 147, and 
Kosavyakhya, p. 394, blame the Parastka (Persians) with the same deviations. The Divyavadana, p. 257, confirms 
that in the frontier regions, it is a custom for the son to have sexual intercourse with his father’s wife: pratvatesu 
jJanapadesu dharmataivaisa yam eva pitadhigacchati tam eva putro ‘py adhigacchati. But, as the Mpps comments 


here, there is no country in which theft is not condemned. 
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about. This is why we know that brigandage is bad; good people (satpurusa) and ascetics (vogin) do not 


indulge in it. 


3. Punishments for theft. 
As the Buddha said, theft (adattaddna) has ten punishments:*”° 
1) The owner of the object (dravyapati) is always angry [with the thief]. 
2) The thief experiences great anxiety. 
3) He acts inopportunely (read: fei che hing) and without thinking things out. 
4) He is associated with evil people and avoids honest people. 
5) He violates the rules of morality (Ausalanimitta). 
6) He is punished by the king. 
[165c] 7) He does not retain any wealth. 
8) He plants the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of actions engendering poverty (daridrya). 


9) After death, he falls into hell (niraya). 


10) If he is reborn among men and manages with difficulty to obtain wealth, the “group of five” 
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(pancasadharana)~ will be the prey of the king (rajan), thieves (caura), fire (agni), water (udaka) or 


the prodigal son (apriyadaydada); even [treasures] buried in the earth are lost. 


III. Abstention from illicit love. 


1. Definition of illicit love.” 


220 Nandikasiitra in Feer, Extraits, p. 245; T 81, p. 899b16-18. 
21 T @., his entire fortune, see above, p. 679F, n. 1. 
22. See the canonical definition of illicit love in Majjhima, I, p. 286; III, p. 46, 54; Anguttara, V, p. 264; Tsa a han T 
99, no. 1029, k. 37, p. 271b: Kamesu micchacari kho pana hoti, ya ta maturakkhita piturakkhita matapiturakkhita 
bhaturakkhita — bhaginirakkhita —natirakkhita = dhammarakkhita sassamika — saparidanda, — antamaso 
malagunaparikkhitta pi, tathariipdsu carittam apajjita hoti: “Tn love, there are illicit practices: intercourse with girls 
who are under the guardianship of a mother, a father, a mother and father, a brother, a sister or relatives, with girls 
who are under the protection of the law, already promised to a husband and protected by the ring, or even with 
maidens garlanded with flowers [of the betrothed].” 

Later sources such as the DasSakusalakarmapatha, JA Oct.-Dec., a929, p. 269; Kosa, IV, p. 157-158; the 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 76; Mahavyutpatti, ch. 280; and in part, Samangala, I, p. 72 and Atthasalini, p. 98 (tr. Tin, 


Expositor, I, p. 130) consider as illicit: 
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“Tllicit practice of sexual activity” (kamamaithyacara): 


1) If a woman (séri) is under the protection of a father (pitrraksita), a mother (matr-), a brother (bhratr-), a 
sister (bhagini-), a husband (pati-) or a son (putraraksita), or under the protection of the people’s laws 
(lokadharma) or the king’s laws (rajadharma) and one has intercourse with her, that is illicit sexual 


activity. 


Even if a woman has no protector, the law holds her under protection. Who are the women protected by 
law? All women who have gone forth from the world (pravrajitastri) and those who, still staying at home 


(grhastha) have taken the “morality of a day and night” (ratridivasasilay’”’ are protected by law. 


[It does not matter whether one has intercourse with them] by force (bala), by means of a gift of money 


(dhana) or by deception (varicana). 


2) If one has intercourse with one’s own wife (kalatra) when she has taken a vow (samdadanasila), is 
pregnant (garbhini) or is nursing a child (pdyayanti) — or in a forbidden way (amarga) - that is the illicit 


practice of sexual activity. 


Intercourse with these women, including courtesans (ganika, vesya) crowned with a flower garland 
(malagunapariksipta)™“ as a sign of being betrothed, is called the practice of illicit sexual activity. Not to 


do any of that is Kamamithyacaravirati. 


a. Intercourse with a forbidden woman (agamyd), - Kosa: Another’s wife, mother, daughter, paternal or 
maternal relative; - Dasakus.: Sarva parastri, dharmadhvaja, gotraraksita, grhitapanya vesya, kritisambhadhini: 
“Another’s wife,she who has the banner of the law, who is protected by her clan, the courtesan whose hand has been 
promised, she who has been bought;” — Mahavyut., no. 9456-9463, continues the canonical list from pitrraksita up 
to malagunapariksipta; - Sumangala and Atthasalini (/.c.) consider as illicit ten classes of unmarried women and ten 
classes of married women. 

Intercourse wuith animals is included as illicit also along with intercourse with prohibited women; cf. 
Dasakus., Siksasamuccaya, p. 76. 

b. Intercourse with one’s own wife in a prohibited way (amarga, ananga), i.e., anything that is not the 
yoni. — Dasakus.: mukha, varcomarga, darakadarikajaghanarandhra, hasta; - Mahavyut., no, 9226-9227: pravistah 
sparsasvikrtau, prasravakarane, prastavakaranasya mukhe, varcomarge va. 

c. Intercourse in an _ inappropriate place (adesa): -  Dasakus,: bodhisattvdlaya- 
acaryopadhyayadaksiniyamatrpitrgurusamnidhih: “In the dwelling of a bodhisattva, of a mother, father or a guru”: - 
Kosa (/.c.); In an open place, a temple (caitya) an hermitage (aranya). 

d. Intercourse at an inappropriate time (akala): - Kosa: When the woman is pregnant, when she is nursing 
her baby, when she has taken the vow of an upavasa 
°23 This is the vow of one day and one night, or upvasa, taken for tewnty-four hours, six days per month; see below, 
p. 826F. 

224 Malagunapariksipta is an accepted expression: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 286; III, p. 46, 54; Anguttara, V, p. 264; 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 9463: Tsa a han, T 99, k. 37, p. 271b24-25; Vibhasha, T 1545, k. 113, p. 585b4. — According to 


the explanation of Buddhaghosa in Papafica, II, p. 113, p. 585b4, it is a woman on whom someone has thrown a 
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Question. — If a woman is under the protection of a man (purusaksita) and the man is angry, if she is under 
the protection of the law (dharmaraksita) and the law is violated, [all intercourse with her] merits the name 
of illicit sexual activity (kamamithydcara); but if it is her own husband (bharya, kalatra), what intercourse 
is illicit? 

Answer. — 1) If she has been permitted to take the vow [of chastity] for one day, she falls under [the 
protection] of the law (dharma): even though being married previously, today she is not free (svatantra). 


But beyond the time of the vow, she is no longer protected by the law (dharmaraksita). 


2) The pregnant wife (garbhini bharya) has a heavy body and feels loathing for previous delights. 


Moreover, [conjugal intercourse] might injure the fetus. 


3) When she is nursing a baby and one has intercourse with her, the mother’s milk (stanya) dries up. 
Moreover, if her mind is attached to sexual pleasures, the woman will not look after her child.””° 


4) By a forbidden manner (amargasthdna) means anything that is not by way of the female organ (yoni).”*° 


The mind of the woman loathes [such practices] and to force her to such improprieties merits the name of 
illicit sexual practice. Avoiding all of that is called renunciation of illicit sexual practices 


(kamamithyacaravirati). 


Question. — But if the husband (pati) does not see, does not know, or does not deplore [the unfaithfulness of 


his wife], of what is the lover guilty? 


Answer. — 1) It is as a result of a basic mischief (mitydtva) that illicit sexual activity (kKamamithydacara) is 
spoken of; this mischief is not gotten rid of [by the ignorance or the silence of the husband]; therefore there 


is a fault. 


2) Moreover, it involves all kinds of guilt: the pleasure of the married couple is to be two bodies in one and 


the same flesh; to remove that which the other loves and destroy this deep feeling (maulacitta) is a crime, 


2. Punishments for prohibited sexual activity. 


[This sin] involves serious punishments: bad reputation, bad name, people’s hatred, few pleasures and 
many fears; one is afraid of being chastised and insulted. Since one is afraid of being discovered by the 
husband or the companions, one multiplies the lies (mrsavada). Blamed by the 4aryas, [prohibited sexual 


activity] is the sin of sins. 


simple garland in the idea that she will become his wife (esa mebhariya bhavaissati ti safinadya tassa upari kenaci 
malagunam khipantena malagunamattenapi parikkhaitta hoti). 

25 Cf. Kogavyakhya, p. 406: garbhinigamane garbhoparodhah. pdyayantistanyopobhogavasthaputrika stri: 
abrahmacaryakarane hi tasyah stanyam ksiyate, balakasya va pustaye tat stanyam ca bhavati: “Tn intercourse with a 
pregnant woman, there is danger for the fetus. The woman who is nursing (pdyayanti or Gpyayanti) is one who has a 
son taking his mother’s milk; if she gives herself up to pleasure, her milk will dry up or is not such as can nourish 
the child.” 


226 See above, p. 799F, n. 1. 
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The libertine should say to himself: “My wife and the wife of another are equally women; there is no 
difference in body and in passions between the one and the other. Under these conditions, why should I 
have violent and anxious thoughts? The man who follows bad thoughts and profligacy destroys the 
happiness of the present existence (ihajanman) and future existences (aparajanman).” — [Note: Good name, 
good reputation, physical and mental well-being are obtained in the present lifetime; rebirth among the 
gods, acquisition of the Path and nirvana are obtained in future lifetimes.] — Moreover, putting oneself in 
another’s place, the libertine controls his mind; he says to himself: “If that man took my wife, I would be 
angry; if I take his wife, why would he be any different from me? I shall master myself as I would like 


others to master themselves in what concerns me; this is why I will not commit [adultery].” 


Moreover, as the Buddha said, the libertine will fall into Kien chou ti yu (Asipattraniraya)’”’ where massive 
sufferings are prepared to welcome him. If he is reborn among men, the hall-ways of his home are 
disordered; dissolute women and people of damaged reputation are always encountered there. Illicit sexual 
relations are a calamity (upadrava) like a poisonous snake (Gsivisa) or a great fire (mahagni); if it is not 


quickly avoided, misfortune and suffering will ensue.. 
According to the Buddha, there are ten punishments for illicit sexual relations:”* 
1) The deceived husband seeks revenge. 


2) The libertine has a badly kept wife who always quarrels (vivada) with him. 


27 CF Suttanipata, v. 673: 
Asipattavanam pana tinham 
tam pavisanti samacchidagatta; 
Jivham balisena gahetva 
Grajayatajaya vihananti. 

“Next they go into the cutting forest the leaves of which are swords and their limbs are cut off. [The 
guardians] seize their tongue with a hook and rain blows upon it.” 

In their dictionary, Rhys Davids-Stede present Asipatta as “a late feature in the descriptions of ‘Purgatory’ 
in Indian speculative theology.” Actually this hell is an integral part of the early Indian cosmography, whether 
Brahmanical , Buddhist or Jain (cf. Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 148, 151, 152, 156-158, 162, 165, 167-172 for 
Brahmanism; p. 200, 204, for Buddhism; p. 326 for Jainism). As far as Buddhism is concerned, Asipattavana is 
mentioned in sources as early as the Suttanipata, v. 673, and the Devaditasutta (Majjhima, II, p. 185; Tchong ha 
han , T 26, no. 64, k. 12, p. 505b10; Teng yi a han, T 125, k. 24, p. 676a9). According to the latter stitra, the great 
hell (mahaniraya) has four gates that each open onto four secondary hells: Githaniraya, Kukkulaniraya, 
Sumbalivana and Asipattavana. The latter is defined: Tassa vateritani pattani hattham pi chindadanti paddam pi 
chindanti hatthapadam pi chindanti kannam pi chindanti nasam pi chindanti kannanasam. So tattha dukkha tippa 
katuka vedana vedati na ca tava kalam yava na tam papam kammam byantihoti: “The leaves of this forest, agitated 
by the wind, cut the hands, feet, ears, nose and nostrils. The tortured criminal experiences painful feelings, sharp and 
bitter, but he does not die before having expiated his sin.” — In later cosmography, the Asipattavan is part of the 
sixteen utsdda situated, four by four, at the cardinal directions of the eight hells: cf. Kosa, III, p. 150-151; Przyluski, 
Ashoka, p. 132-136; below, k.16, p. 176c-177a. 

28 Nandikasutta, in Feer, Extraits, p. 245-246; T 81, p. 899b19-23. 
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3) The bad dharmas (akusaladharma) increase from day to day and the good dharmas (Ausaladharma) 


diminish from day to day. 

4) He is unable to defend his life; his wife (bharya) and children (putra) are left alone. 

5) His wealth (dhana) is spent in one day. 

6) His business goes badly; he is always suspected by people. 

7) He is not loved by his relatives (j7iati), his neighbors (parivara) and his friends (mitra). 

8) He plants the karmic causes and conditions (karmahetupratyaya) that produce disrupted homes. 


9) At the destruction of the body (Adyasya bheda) at the end of his life (jivitaparyavasdna), he dies and 
falls into hell (niraya). 


10) If he is reborn as a woman, many men share her; if he is reborn as a man, his wife will be unchaste. 


These are the various reasons for not committing [this sin]. And this is what is meant by renunciation of 


illicit sexual practices (kamamithyacaravirati). 


IV. Abstention from falsehood. 


1. Definition of falsehood.” 


29 See the canonical definition of a liar in Majjhima, I, p. 226; II, p. 47, 55; Anguttara, V, p. 264; Tsa a han, T 99, 
no. 1039, k. 37, p. 271b: Musavadi hoti: sabhagato va parisagato va natimojjhagato va piugamajjhagato va 
rajakulamajjhato va abhinito sakkhiputtho: evam bho purisa yam janasi tam vadchiti, so ajanam va aha: janamiti, 
janam va aha: na janamiti, apassam va aha: passadmati, passam va aha: na passamiti, iti attahetu vaparahetu va 
amisakincikkhahetu va sampajanamusa bhasita hoti: “He is a liar: summoned to appear before an assembly, a 
gathering, a family circle, a guild or a tribunal, and interrogated as a witness to tell what he knows, he says that he 
knows when he does not know, he says that he does not know when he knows;he says that he has seen when he has 
not seen, he says that he has seen when he has not seen; thus he consciously tells lies sometimes for himself, 
sometines for others, for some material advantage.” 

Later scholasticism determines the conditions necessary for there to be falsehood: Dasakus., JA, Oct-Dec. 
1929, p. 269: Tatra katham mrsavadi nama: vastu ca bhavati, vastupattitam ca bhavati, vithasamjni ca bhavati, 
vitathacittam cha bhavati, mrisavadam ca bhdasate: ebhih pancabhir angaih samanvagato murisavadi bhavati: 
“How is one a liar? There is something true, there is something false, he knows that it is false, he has the intention to 
deceive and he speaks a lie: the person who fulfills these five conditions is a liar.” — Buddhaghosa in Sumangala, I, 
p. 72; Atthasalint, p. 99 (tr. Tin, Expositor, I, p. 131): Tassa cattaro sabhara honti: Atatham vatthu 
visamvadanacittam,, tajjo vayamo, parassa tadatthavijananan ti. Eko payogoahatthiko. So kayena va kayapati 
addhena va vacayo va paravisamvadakakiriyaya karane datthabbo: “Falsehood has four constitutive factors: a false 
thing, the intention to deceive, a corresponding effort and communication to another. There is only one way to lie: 


personal action. This should be understood as the fact of deceiving another either by body or something in 
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“Falsehood” (mrsavada). — With an evil intention (asubhacitta), wishing to deceive another, concealing the 
truth (satya), offering words different [from the truth]: this is called falsehood (mrsavada). The sin of lying 
arises in dependence on the intelligibility (samavabodha) of the words pronounced, for if these are not 
understood, there could be an incorrect comment (vitathavakhya), but it would not be a lie.” “When one 
knows, to say that one does not know; when one does not know, to say that one knows; when one sees, to 
say that one does not see; when one does not see, to say that one sees; when one understands, to say that 
one does not understand; when one does not understand, to say that one understands: this is what is called 


falsehood.””*! 


Not to act in this way is to abstain from falsehood (mrsavadavirati). 


2. Punishments for falsehood. 


Question. — What are the punishments for falsehood? 


Answer. — The liar first deceives himself, then he deceives others. He takes the true to be false and the false 
to be true. Deception relating to true and false (anrtasatyaviparydsa) prevents the gathering of good 
dharmas (kusaladharma),; it is like a closed vase (praticchannaghata) where water cannot penetrate. The 
mind of the liar is without shame (apatrapya) or modesty (Ari); he closes the door to the divine destinies 


(devagati) and to nirvana. When one thinks about these punishments, one does not lie anymore. 


Consider also true speech (satyavak) and how great are its advantages (anusamsa): these advantages arise 
by themselves and are easy to obtain: they are the power of all monastics (pravrajita); virtuous lay people 


(gunin grhastha) also share them with the monastics. 


Moreover, the truthful person has a straightforward mind and, by this straightforwardness, he easily 
succeeds in escaping from sorrow. It is like a thick forest: if the direction followed is correct, one comes 


out of it easily. 
Question. — If falsehood brings such punishments, why do people lie? 


Answer. — There are fools (midha), people of little knowledge who, upon [157b] meeting with some 
difficulty, an enemy, or an obstacle, try to escape from it by lying. They ignore that their difficulties will 
increase and that they will be punished in this very life (ihajanman); they ignore that the future life 


connection with the body, or by speech.” — See also Koga, IV, p. 158 seq.; Hardy, Manual, p. 468; Bigandet, 
Gaudama, p. 418. 

30 Cf Kosa, IV, p. 156-159: In order that there be a lie, the interlocutor must understand the meaning of the words 
pronounced; if he does not understand them, it is frivolous speech (sambhinnapralapa) but not a lie. 

°31 Free quotation from a siitra on the sixteen “vocal conducts” (vyavahdra): - eight bad (andrya) ones: not having 
seen heard, known, felt, to say that one has seen heard, known, felt; - eight good (arya) ones, the opposite of the 
preceding. Cf. Digha, III, p. 232; Majjhima, III, p. 29; Anguttara, II, p. 246, IV, p. 307; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 
50b; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 49, p. 732b-c: Vibhasha, T 1545, k. 171, p. 861c; Kosa, IV, p. 159-160: cattato 
anariyavohara: aditthe ditthavadita, assute sutavadita, amute mutavadita, avinindate vinnidtavadita. Apare pi cattaro 


anartiyavohara: ditthe aditthavadita ... 
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(aparajanma) also has great punishment in store for them. — Furthermore, there are people who, even 
knowing the punishments reserved for lying, nevertheless lie under the sway of desire (raga) hatred (dvesa) 
or delusion (moha). — Finally, there are people who, although feeling no desire or hatred, bear false witness 


of the faults of others and even think they are right: these after death will fall into hell (niraya). 


ti Diath , . 4232 
[Kokalika’s mendacious accusations | 


This is how Kiu k’ie li (Kokalika), the disciple of T’i p’o t to (Devadatta), looked for the faults (adinava) of 
Ché li fou (Sariputra) and Mou k’ien lien (Maudgalyayana). 
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1. [Kokalika proclaims the misconduct of the two disciples everywhere].~~” — One day, when the summer 


retreat (varsa) was over, these two men were traveling through the land’** and were caught in a great 
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rainstorm. Having come to the house of a potter (Aumbhakara),~ they spent the night there. In this house, 


°32 For this KokaKika (in Pali, Kokaliya) see above, Traité, I, p. 62F. — According to Buddhaghosa (Suttanipata 
Comm., I, p. 473: Sarattha, I, p. 216), this is Kokaliya-the-lesser, son of Kok4li-setthi and a resident of the 
monastery of Kokali; he is different from Kokaliya-the-great, a brahmin by origin and a disciple of Devadatta. The 
Chinese sources do not recognize this distinction, since they know only one Kokalika whom they make out to be the 
disciple of Devadatta. 

In the following story, faithful to a process of compilation dear to itself (cf. Traité, I, p. 457F, n. 3), the 
Mpps has brought together several stitras and avadanas about Kokalika, so as to present a complete story. I 
[Lamotte] have distinguished three parts to this story and have given distinct references for each of them. 

33 This first part, except for a few details, is found almost word for word in Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 28, k. 3, 
p. 461a-b (summarized in Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 25); Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 10, p. 664b-665b; Pi nai ye, T 
1464, k. 4, p. 868b-c. 

On the other hand, it does not seem to be known to the Pali sources (Jataka, IV, p. 242 seq.; 
Dhammapadattha, IV, p. 91 seq.) which explains the origin of the conflict between Kokalika and the two holy 
disciples differently: Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, in search of rest, had come to spend the rainy season with 
Kokalika who had promised not to reveal their presence to anyone. After the rains, when the elders were about to 
return, Kokalika at once informed the inhabitants and reproached them for their lack of hospitality. The citizens 
loaded the saints down with all kinds of gifts but the latter were not accepted, and Kokalika, who was hoping to 
receive some gift, was disappointed. The elders promised the inhabitants to visit them again, and when they 
departed, were accompanied by a great following of monks to whom the inhabitants paid great respect. The gifts 
were distributed among the monks and Kokalika did not get anything. He became insolent and the two great 
disciples left the place. The angry populace asked Kokalika to bring them back immediately or to go away himself. 
But the elders refused to come back and Kokilika, very annoyed, went to Sravasti to the Buddha where, 
notwithstanding the Buddha’s remonstrances, he began to speak ill of the two disciples (cf. Malalasekera, I, p. 674) 
°4 Rajagrha and its environs (T 212 and T 1464). 
°35 An isolated and inhabited house: the potter’s kiln (T 203), a stone hut (T 1464) or a temple (chen sseu, or chen 


miao = caitya) in T 212. 
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there already was a woman’ who spent the nights there secretly, but the two disciples did not see her. 
During the night, this woman had a dream (svapna) and had an emission.”*’ The next morning, she went to 
the water to bathe. Kokalika, who was there by chance, saw her. Kokalika knew how to distinguish traces 
of sexual emotions but without knowing exactly whether they had taken place in dream or not. Immediately 
he affirmed to his disciples that this woman had had sexual relations with a man the preceding night. He 
asked the woman: “Where did you sleep?” She replied: “I stay temporarily at the house of the potter.” He 
asked with whom, and she answered: “With two bhiksus.” At that moment, the two disciples came out of 
the hut. Kokalika saw them, looked them over and declared that these two men were definitely impure. 
First, he felt jealous (irsya); then he went everywhere, in the cities and the villages, proclaiming what he 
had seen. He went up to the Ganges divulging this slander. 


2. [Intervention of the god Brahma|** 


the Buddha. But the Buddha had gone into his silent cell to practice meditation in solitude;~? all the 


— In the meantime, Fan T’ien wang (Brahma devaraja) came to see 


bhiksus also had closed the doors to their cells and were practicing meditation; there was no way to rouse 
them. Brahma then thought: “I have come to see the Buddha but he is in meditative stabilization (samadhi); 
I shall go away.” Thinking again, he said to himself: “The Buddha will come out of concetration soon; I 
will wait for him here.” He went to the cell of Kokalika, knocked on the door and said: “Kokalika! Hey, 
Kokalika! Sariputra and Maudgalyayana have pure, sweet and gentle minds (visuddhamrdutarunacitta). Do 
not say anything bad against them for, during the Long Night (dirghardatra) you will suffer.” — Kokalita 
asked him: “Who are you?” — He answered: “I am Brahma devaraja.” — Kokalita said: “The Buddha said 
that you had attained the state of non-returner (andgamin). Why then have you returned here?” — King 


Brahma thought and spoke the following stanza: 


To want to measure the immeasurable Dharma, 
When one is unable to grasp its nature (nimittagrahana)! 


The person who wants to measure the immeasurbale Dharma 


°36 A cowherd (gopdili) according to T 203, 212 and 1464. 

37 T 212, p. 664b6, [in Latin] “emisit semen super terram”, mirum sane in femine, sed omnino consentaneum 
antiquis traditionibus buddhicorum. Etenim prohibitio emissionis seminalis (lingua sanscrita, suravirsti; lingua 
sinica, che tsing: 37 and 2; 119 and 8) a primo samghavasesadharma, quae continetur in regula religiosorum 
(bhiksupratomoksa), reassumitur a regula religiorum (bhiksunipratimoksa) in CLXXV patayantikadharma juxta 
recensionem Sarvastivadinorum: cf. Che song liu, T 1435, k. 47, p. 344b27-28: Ya punar bhiksuni samcintya sukram 
visarjayet svapndntarat pdatayantika: “Si qua religiosa voluntarie semen emiseit, aliter ac in somno, erit 
patayantika.” 

°38 The elements of the second portion are found in three small siitras of Samyutta, I, p. 148-149 (Kokdlika, Tissako 
and Tudubrahma), the extreme disorder of which reveals the activity of awkward diascevasts. In the Chinese 
Samyukta, these three small sitras are joined into one single story in which the lucidus ordo leaves nothing to be 
desired: cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1193, k. 44, p. 323b-c; Pie tsa a han, T 100, no. 106, k. 5, p. 41 1b-c. 


3 Cf Samyutta, I, p. 148: tena kho pana samayena Bhagavad divaviharagato hoti patisallino. 
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Is only a stupid layman. 


Having spoken this stanza, Brahma went to the Buddha and told him what had happened. The Buddha said: 
“Good! Very good! You have spoken well.” And the Buddha repeated the stanza:*”° 


To want to measure the immeasurable Dharma 
When one is unable to grasp its nature! 
The person who wants to measure the immeasurable Dharma 


Is only a stupid layman. 


Brahma devaraja, after hearing the words of the Buddha, disappeared suddenly and returned to the heavens. 


3. [The obstinacy of Kokdlika, his death and fall into hell).”"' . Then Kokalika went to the Buddha and, 
having bowed his head to the Buddha’s feet, he stood to one side (bhagavatah padau Ssirasa vanditvaikante 
‘sthat). The Buddha said to Kokalika: “Sariputra and Maudgalyayana have pure sweet and gentle minds 
(visuddhamrdutarunacitta). Say nothing bad about them for, during the Long Night (dirgharatra) you will 
suffer.” — Kokalika said to the Buddha: “I dare not disbelieve the Buddha’s word (buddhavacana); 
however, I know what I saw with my own eyes; I know perfectly well that these two men actually 
committed the sin.” Three times the Buddha reprimanded Kokalika in this way, and three times Kokalika 


did not believe him. Rising up from his seat (utthdydasandat), he went away. 


When he went back to his cell, pustules (pidaka) appeared on his body: the size of a grain of mustard seed 
(sarsapa) at first, they grew bigger and bigger to the size of a bean (mudga), a jujube (kola), a mango 
(amalaka). When they were as large as a bilva fruit, they exploded all together (prabhid-) like a blazing 
mass. With tears and cries, Kokalika died that very night and went to the Lien houa ti yu (Padmaniraya) 
hell. 


During the night, a Brahmadeva went to the Buddha to say: “Kokalika has died.” Another Brahmadeva 


said: “He has fallen into the great Padmaniraya.” 


40 Cf. Samyutta, I, p. 148, 149: 

Appameyyam paminanto 

ko dha vikappaye. 

appameyyam pamayinam 

nibutam marie akissavan ti. 
*4! This third part reproduces textually the Kokalikasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 149-153 (tr. Rh, D., Kindred Sayings, 
I, p. 188-191; Geiger, I, p. 234-239); Anguttara, V, p. 170-174 (tr. Woodward, Gradual Sayings, V, p. 113-116); 
Suttanipata, II, 10 (tr. Chalmers, p. 156-163; Hare, Woven Cadences, p. 97-102); Pali Jataka, IV, p. 242 seq.; Tsa a 
han, T 99, no. 1278, k. 48, p. 351b-352a; T 100, no. 276, k. 14, p. 470a-b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 12, p. 603b-c. 
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When the night had passed, the Buddha asked the community (samgha) to assemble and said: “Do you 
want to know how long is the life (@yuhpramana) in the hell (niraya) where Kokalika has fallen?” — The 
bhiksus answered: ”We would joyfully learn it.” The Buddha answered: “If there were sixty measures 
(drona) of sesame seeds and a man came every hundred years and removed one sesame seed (fila), these 
measures would be exhausted before the stay in the A feou t’o (Arbuda) hell would be ended. — Twenty 
stays in the Arbuda equal one stay in the Ni lo feou t’o (Nirarbuda) hell. — Twenty stays in the Nirarbuda 
hell equals one stay in the A /o /o (Atata) hell. - Twenty stays in the Atata hell equals one stay in the A p’o 
p’o (Hahava) hell. — Twenty stays in the Hahava hell equals one stay in the Hieou hieou (Huhuva) hell. — 
Twenty stays in the Huhuva hell equals one stay in the Ngeou po lo (Utpala) hell. — Twenty stays in the 
Utpala hell equal one stay in the Fen t’o li kia (Pundarika) hell. — Twenty stays in the Pundarika hell equals 
one stay in the Mo ho po t’eou mo (Mahapadma) hell. Kokalika has fallen into the Mahapadma hell.?” 


His great tongue (mahdajihva) has been stretched out and nailed [to the ground] with a hundred spikes; five 


hundred plows are plowing it.“*? Then the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 


[158a] At man’s birth 
An axe is put into his mouth 
With which he cuts himself 


When he speaks wrong words.”* 


4 These are the cold hells (sitaniraya). The Pali sources (Samyutta, I, p. 152; Anguttara, V, p. 173; Suttanipata, III, 
10) list ten whereas the Mpps and the other Chinese sources (T 99, p. 351c; T 100, p. 470b) list only eight. Thus they 
reveal their affinity with the Sanskrit Sarvastivadin school which knows only eight cold hells: cf. Divya, p. 67; 
AvadanaSatka, I, p. 4, 1. 9; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 172, p. 266a; Kosa, HI, p. 154; Dharmasamgraha, ch. 122; 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 4929-4936. - On the other hand, the cosmography o the Chinese Dirghagama (T 1, k. 19, p. 125c; 
T 23, k. 2, p. 286c; T 24, k. 4, p. 329a) knows ten cold hells, like the Pali sources; this is easily explained because 
the Dirghagama belongs to the Dharmagupta school (cf. Watanabe in Hoernle, Remains, p. 18; Bagchi, Le canon 
bouddhique, 1, p. 202-203; Przyluski, Concile, p. 354, seq.; F. Weller, Die Ueberlieferung des dlteren 
buddhistischen Schrifttums, Asia Major, 1928, p. 180). According to corroborating accounts, (Dipavamsa, V, v. 45, 
47; Mahavamsa, V, v. 6, 8; Kathav. Comm., p. 3; Vasumitra, p. 16; Paramartha, in P. Demiéville, L ’origine des 
sectes, MCB, I, 1931, p. 23, 59-62; Bhavya in Walleser, Sekten, p. 81, Yi tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 20), the 
Dharmaguptas descend in direct line, by the intermediary of the Mahisasaka, from the early Buddhism of the 
Sthaviras whose Pali scriptures are supposed to represent the authentic traditions. The similarities between the Pali 
scriptures and those of the Dharmagupta are thus naturally explained; this has already been noted for the Vinaya (cf. 
E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke des Bhiksuni-Pratimoksa des Sarvastivadins, LLL1926, p. 187; Przysluski, Concile, p. 
314-315. 

3 Cf. T 125, k. 12, p. 603b25: “A hundred oxen were plowing his tongue”; and Suttanipata, v. 673b-c: jihvam 
balisena ahetva, arajayarajaya vihananti. 

a Samyutta,I, p. 149, 152; Anguttara, V, p. 171, 174; Suttanipata, v. 657; Nettipakarana, p. 132: 


Purisassa hi jatassa 
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When he praises that which deserves blame 
When he blames that which deserves praise, 
He accumulates sins by way of his mouth 


And will never see happiness.”*° 


If he is reborn in the Arbuda, 
For thirty-six 
And five more existences 


He will undergo the poison of sufferings.“ 


With his mind fixed in wrong views 
He struggles against the words of the saints. 
Like a bamboo breaking up its own shape 


: 7 +, 247 
As soon as it produces its fruit. 


kuthari jmayate mukhe, 

yaya chindati attanam 

balo dubbhasitam bhanam. 
45 Samyutta,I, p. 149, 152; Anguttara, II, p. 3; V, p. 171, 174; Suttanipata, v. 658; Nettip., p. 139. 

Yo nindiyam pasamsati, 

tam va nindati yo pasamsiyo, 

vicinati mukhena so kalim, 

kalina tena sukham na vindati. 
46 Samyutta, I, p. 149, 152; Anguttara, IL, p. 3; V, p. 171, 174; Suttanipata, v. 660; Nettip. P. 132. 

Satam sahassanam Nirabbudanam, 

chattimsa ca panica ca Abbudani, 

yam ariya nirayam upeti 

vacam manan ca panidhaya papakam. 
47 The story of Kokalika has a sequel, told by the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 12, p. 603b19 seq. in these words: Then 
Maudgalyayana said to the Bhagavat: “I would like to go to this hell to convert this man.” The Bhagavat answered: 
“Maudgalyayana, one should not go there.” Again Maudgalyayana said to the Bhagavat: “I would like to go to this 
hell to convert this man.” Then the Bhagavat remained silent and did not oppose him. At once the venerable 
Maudgalyayana, as quickly as a strong man bends his arm (seyyathapi nama balava puriso baham pasmareyya), left 
Sravasti and came to the great Padmaniraya. At that time, the biksu Kokalika was being bumed and a hundred oxen 


were plowing his tongue. Seated in the air with crossed legs (paryanka abhujya), Maudgalyayana snapped his 
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If by consciously (samcintya) nourishing defamatory suspicions in this way, one ends up by persuading 
oneself (niscaya), it is just the same as a lie. And the liar ends up by not trusting the words of the Buddha 


(buddhavacana); he will suffer the punishments we have spoken of. This is why one should not lie. 


[Exhortations to Rahula].?* 


fingers to speak to the bhiksu who looked at him and said: “Who are you?” Maudgalyayana answered: “Kokalika, I 
am a disciple of the buddha Sakyamuni; I am called Maudgalyayana, of the Kolita family.” Immediately, the bhiksu, 
looking at Maudgalyayana, spat this insult at him: “Now that I have fallen into this bad destiny, at least could I not 
avoid your presence?” Hardly had he said these words when a thousand oxen were working on his tongue. Seeing 
this, Maudgalyayana became even more sorrowful and felt remorse. He disappeared and returned to Sravasti to the 
Bhagavat; having bowed his head down to he Buddha’s feet, he stood to one side. Then Maudgalyayana told this 
story to the Bhagavat who said to him: “I told you that you should not go to see that wicked man.” 

48 Tn the Calcutta-Bairat rock-edict (Hultsch, Inscr. of Asoka, p. 172-174), ASoka ventures to “show what, in the 
scriptures, will contribute to the long life of the Dharma.” He recommends seven holy texts, of which (no. 7): “the 
Sermon to Rahula on falsehood pronounced by the Blessed Buddha”. 

The present passage of the Mpps answers to this definition perfectly, better than the Ambalatthika- 
Rahulavadasutta (Majjhima, no. 61) with which the “sermon on falsehood” has been identified as early as 1879 by 
H. Oldenberg in his edition of the Vinaya Pitaka, p. XL, n. 1: The Buddha went to Ambalatthika to his son and 
washed his feet in front of the latter. Then the Blessed One spilled a thin stream of water into his basin (parittam 
udakavasesam udakhadhane thapetva), saying to Rahula; “Do you see this thin stream of water? As thin as this is 
the faith of those who are not ashamed of a deliberate lie (evam parittam tesam sadmarnam yesam na ‘tthi 
sampajanamusavada lajja@). — Then he emptied out a thin stream of water (tam parittam udakavasesam chaddetva) 
and said “Do you see this thin stream of water being emptied? As discarded as this is the faith of those who are not 
ashamed of a deliberate lie.” — Then he tured the basin upside down (udakadhanam nikujjitva) and said: “Do you 
see this upside-down basin? So inverted is the faith of those who are unashamed of a deliberate lie.” Finally he 
placed the basin upright (udakadhanam ukkujjitva) and said: “Do you see this empty (rittam tuccham) basin? As 
empty like this is the faith of those who are unashamed of a deliberate lie.” 

After this short introduction on falsehood, by means of the comparisons of the elephant in battle and the 
mirror, the Buddha taught his son to look at his thoughts, his words and his actions, to exert himself day and night in 
the good dharmas and to purify all his actions. 

The Chinese correspondent of the Ambalatthika-Rahulovada is in Tchong a han, T 26, no. 14, k. 3, p. 
436a-437b, which S. Lévi has translated in Notes sur diverses inscriptions de Piyadasi, JA, May-June, 1896, p. 475- 
485. The two recensions are essentially identical. R. Senart, Les inscriptions de Piyadasi, Il, 1886, p. 206, 
comments: The sitra does not take falsehood solely as its subject but rather as a point of departure; one could say 
that the exhortations on lying which form the entrance into the subject, are submerged in the bulk of the stitra. 

But comparison between Majjhima, no. 61 and Tchong a han, no. 14, does not exhaust the problem: the 
“Exhortations to Rahula” with which we are concerned also occurs in two Chinese texts that have not yet been 


examined. These are two versions of the Dharmapada, the Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 11, p. 668a and the Fa kiu p’i 
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When Lo heou lo (Rahula) was a child, he was careless about his speech. [When the Buddha was present] 
and someone came to ask Rahula: “Is the Buddha here?”, Rahula answered mischievously: ”He is not 
here.” When the Buddha was absent and someone asked Rahula: “Is the Bhagavat here?”, he answered 
mischievously: “The Buddha is here.” Some people reported this to the Buddha, who said to Rahula: “Go 
and get some water in a basin (udakadhdna) and wash my feet.” — When Rahula had washed his feet, the 
Buddha said to him: “Put a cork in the basin (chanda tam udakadhanam).” Rahula obeyed this order and 
put a cork in the basin. The Buddha said: “Pour out the water.” When Rahula had emptied the water, he 
asked him: “Has the water come out?” Rahula answered: It has not come out.”- Then the Buddha said to 
Rahula: “In those who have no shame (/ajja) falsehood (mrishavada) empties the mind and the elements of 


the Path (margadharma) cannot penetrate it.” It is the same here. 


eK KK kok 


As the Buddha said, falsehood has ten punishments.””” What are these ten? 
1) The mouth has a foul odor, 
2) The good deities avoid the liar; the Amanusyas use him as their messenger. 
3) Even when he tells the truth (satyavac), people do not believe him. 
4) He never takes part in the councils of the wise. 


5) He always meets with criticism (abhyakhydana) and his bad reputation spreads everywhere. 


king, T 211, k. 3, p. 599c-600a. There also the Buddha uses his basin to instruct his son but, whereas T 212 has 
roughly the same scope as the Rahulavada of the Majjhima, the T 211 contains no formal condemnation of lying: 

“When Rahula had washed his feet, the Buddha said to him: Do you see the water in which you washed 
my feet in this basin? — Rahula answered that he saw it. — The Buddha continued: Could this water be used again to 
drink or to wash? — Rahula answered: This water cannot be used again. Why? Although this water was initially pure, 
it has been soiled by washing the feet; this is why it cannot be used again. - The Buddha said to Rahula: It is the 
same for you. Although you are my son and grandson of the king [Suddhodana], although you have renounced 
worldly pleasures to become a monk, you have not applied yourself zealously to guard your body and your speech; 
the defilements of the three poisons (¢rivisa) fill you up and enmesh you; like this water, you cannot be used for 
anything.” 

The fundamental subject of the Ambalatthika-Rahulavada is the reflection which the monks should bring 
to all his actions, physical, vocal or mental (paccavekkhitva kayena vacaya manasa kammam kattabbam). 

Under these conditions, can it reasonably be assumed that by recommending to monastics and lay people 
of both sexes to study and meditate on the “Sermon to Rahula on falsehood”, the emperor Asoka had in mind the 
Ambalatthika-Rahulavada? Winternitz in History of Indian Literature, 1933, p. 607, says that by specifying “on 
falsehood”, ASoka meant to contrast Majjhima no. 61 and Majjhima no. 62 (which also has the title of Rahulavada) 
and that “consequently ASoka must have known both texts.” 

On the other hand, the exhortations to Rahula told here revolve exclusively around falsehood and answer 
perfectly to the Bairat summary. 

49 Nandikasiitra, in Feer, Extraits, p. 246; T 81, p. 899b23-26. 
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6) People have no respect for him and even if he has some authority, nobody obeys him. 
7) He is always sad (daurmanasya). 
8) He plants karmic causes and conditions [which will merit his] being criticized. 


9) At the dissolution of the body (Adyasya bhedat) at the end of life (jivitaparyavasane), he will fall 
into the hells (niraya). 


10) If he is reborn among men, he will always suffer criticism. 


Not committing all these lies is “to abstain from falsehood” (mrsavadavirati), and this is called the proper 


discipline of speech (vaksamvara). 


V. Abstention from liquor.*” 


1. Various kinds of drinks. 


“Not to drink wine” (madyavirati). — There are three kinds of wine: i) cereal wine (surd), ii) fruit wine 


(phalamadya), iii) herb wine (osadhimadya). 


Fruit wine. — Grapes (draksa), berries of the A li tcha (aristaka) tree, and other similar fruits give fruit 


wine. 


[158b] Herb wine. — Any herb mixed with rice flour (read mi mien = saktu) or sugarcane (iksurasa) juice 
can change into wine. Also the wine derived from the milk (Ksira) of hoofed animals: any fermented milk 


can give wine. 


Briefly (samdsatah), liquors, dry or wet, clear or cloudy, that cause excitation (Kampana) or weakness 


(pramdda) in the human mind are called wine. 
They should not be consumed, and this is what is called abstaining from liquor (madyavirati). 


Question. — Wine can combat cold (sita), strngthen the body and rejoice the mind. Why not drink it? 


20 The classical formula (eg., Anguttara, IV, p. 248; Mahavyutp. no. 8505) is: 
suramaireyamadyapramdadasthanavirati, i.e., renouncing fermented rice drink (sura) and the fermented drink of 
ingredients (maireya) when they are still intoxicating (madya); because they are the cause of all failings 
(pramadasthana); cf. Kosha, IV, p. 85-86. 

The Mpps recognizes three kinds of intoxicating drinks: 

a. The liquor of grains, in Sanskrit siira, in Tibetan, hbruhi chan (Mahavyut., no. 8505 is, in the strict 
sense, the fermented drink of rice (anndsava), arack. 

b. The wine from fruits, extract of raisins (draksda) or berries. 


c. The intoxicating drink from any fermentation process whatsoever, such as sugar-cane juice (iksurasa). 
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Answer. —The benefits of wine for the body are very rare, but the damages (upaghdta) are very numerous. 
This is why it should not be drunk. Wine is like excellent food into which poison has been mixed. What are 


these poisons? 


2. Disadvantages of liquor. 


As the Buddha said to the upasaka Nan t’i kia (Nandika), wine has thirty-five disadvantages.”*' What are 
these thirty-five? 


1) In the present (iha) lifetime, wealth (vasu) is exhausted. Why? When one drinks wine and becomes 


intoxicated, the mind loses any moderation (mdtra) and one spends without reckoning. 
2) Drink is the door to all illnesses (sarvavyadhidvara). 

3) It is a source of quarreling and disputes (vigrahavivadamila). 

4) The drunkard is not ashamed of being seen naked (nagna). 

5) He has a bad name, bad reputation and is not respected by people. 

6) Drink ruins knowledge. 


7) The drunkard does not get the good things that he should obtain, and he loses those that he has 
already obtained. 


8) He tells people all his secrets (guhya). 
9) He misses all kinds of business and realizes nothing. 


10) Drunkenness is a source of grief (sakamila). Why? Drunkenness involves many lapses (hdani) and 
when one awakens, there is shame (hri), confusion (apatrapya), sadness (daurmanasya) and grief 
(soka). 


11) Physical strength (kayabala) progressively diminishes. 
12) Beauty (riipa) changes. 

13) The drunkard no longer respects his father. 

14) He does not respect his mother. 

15) He does not respect monastics (sramana). 

16) He does not respect brahmanas. 


17) He does not respect his uncles or old peopple. Why? Because, in his grief and the troubles of 


drunkenness, he no longer makes distinctions. 


18) He no longer venerates the Buddha. 


°5! Cf. Nandikasiitra, in Feer, Extraits, p. 247; T 81, p. 899b26-c12. 
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19) He no longer respects the Dharma. 

20) He no longer respects the Community (samgha). 

21) He mixes in the intrigues of evil people (durjana). 

22) He distances himself from beauty (bhadra) and wholesomeness (kusala). 
23) He becomes an immoral person (duhsilapurusa). 

24) He has neither shame (Ari) nor embarrassment (apatrapya). 

25) He does not guard his six sense organs. 

26) He lets himself go (read tsong ki: 120 and 11, 49) and neglects himself (pramdda). 
27) People hate him; they are not pleased to see him. 

28) He is rejected by serious people, his relatives (j7ati) and his friends (mitra). 
29) He cultivates bad dharmas (akusaladharma). 

30) He abandons good dharmas (Ausaladharma). 


31) He does not enjoy the trust (prasada) of intelligent (medhavin) and learned (pandita) people. Why? 


Because of the lapses (pramdda) due to wine. 
32) He is far from nirvana. 
33) He plants the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) for madness (unmdda). 


34) At the destruction of the body (Aadyabheda) at the end of his life (jivitaparyavasana), he falls into 
the bad destinies (durgati), into hell (niraya). 


[158c] 35) If he succeeds in being reborn as a man, he will always be mad (unmatta). 


These are the various faults of drink. This is why one should not drink. Some stanzas say: 


Wine wastes the intellect (buddhi), 
Beauty (ripa) is changed and is ruined, 
The mind is agitated and disturbed 


Shame (hri) is diminished. 


Wine ruins memory (smrti) and excites anger (Arodha), 
It ruins joy (mudita) and breaks up families. 
What is called “drinking” 


Really is taking the poison of death (mrtyuvisa). 
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One is worried when one should not be worried, 
Then one laughs when one should not laugh, 
One cries when one should not cry, 


One strikes when one should not strike. 


One speaks when one should not speak, 
One is no different from a madman. 
Wine removes all good qualities (guna). 


The person who has self-respect does not drink. 


SECOND PART: THE MORALITY OF PLEDGE 
(SAMADANASILA)” 


I. Morality of the lay person or avadatavasana 
§ 1.— The fivefold discipline of the upasaka. 


1. The Paricasila. 


Abstention from the five sins (a@patti), [murder, theft, illicit sex, use of intoxicating drinks], constitutes 
excellent physical discipline (kAayakusalasamvara); abstention from falsehood (mrsdvada) constitutes the 
excellent discipline of speech (vakkusalasamvara); the whole thing is called ‘discipline of fivefold morality 


characteristic of the lay practitioner’ (updsakapanicasilasamvara). 


Question. — If the eightfold discipkine (astavidhasamvara) and the means of pure livelihood 


(parisuddhdjiva) constitute morality (cf. p. 771F), why is not the upasaka, in his discipline of speech 


°52 For the upasaka, the main text is the Mahanamasitra (Angittara, IV, p. 220-222; Samyutta, V, p. 395; Tsa a han, 
T 99, no. 927, 928, k. 33, p. 236b-c), widely cited by Buddhaghosa in Sumangala, I, p. 235; by the Koa, IV, p. 70; 
and by the Kosavyakhya, p. 376-377. — In all the manuals, it concerns the important réle played by the upasaka in 
the Buddhist community; we may note particularly de La Vallée Poussin, Notes sur le chemin du Nirvana, § 3. —Les 
fideéles laics ou Upasaka, BCLS, 1935, p. 15-34; Buddhism, in Legacy of India, 1937, p. 165-170. 
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(vaksamvara) not subject to the threefold discipline [which forbids slander, harmful speech and thoughtless 


speech, cf. p. 771F] and is not subject to the means of pure livelihood (parisuddhajiva)? 


Answer. — 1) Lay people (avadatavasana) residing at home (grhastha) who enjoy worldly pleasures 
(lokasukha) and at the same time cultivate fully both wealth (vitta) and virtue (guna) are unable to practice 
the laws of morality (siladharma) completely; this is why the Buddha has them observe [only] five 


precepts. 


2) Moreover, of the four sins of speech (caturvidhavakkarman), [lying, slander, harmful speech and 


frivolous speech], lying is the most serious (garista). 


3) Moreover, lying is [always] cultivated (kou tso = samskrita) by the [wicked] intention (cittotpada) [from 


which it originated]; the other [sins of speech, sometimes are refined, sometimes not refined. 
4) Moreover, it is enough to list falsehood to include the very fact of the other [sins of speech]. 


5) Moreover, of the good dharmas (kusaladharma), truth (satya) takes first place. Speaking true words 
(satyavak) is observing entirely the four kinds of right speech (samyagvak). 


6) Finally, lay persons [avadatavasana] living in the world are officially called to busy themselves with 
family affairs and to give commands; this is why it is hard for them to observe the rule [forbidding the 
speaking] of harmful speech (parusyavada). But lying, a serious fault due to its refinement, should never be 


committed. 


2. Five kinds of upasaka.*”’ 


There are five ways of taking (samddana) these five precepts (sila) which makes five kinds of upasakas: /) 
upasaka of a single practice (ekadesakarin), 2) upasaka of limited practice (pradesakarin), 3) upasaka of 
developed practice (vadbhiyaskarin), 4) upasaka of complete practice (paripurnakarin), 5) upasaka who 


has renounced sexual activity (samucchinnaraga). 


1) The ekadesakarin takes (samadadati) only one of the five precepts (paricasila) and does not pledge to 


observe the other four. 
2) The pradesakarin takes either two or three precepts. 
3) The yadhityaskarin takes four precepts. 


4) The paripiinakarin takes all five precepts. 


°53 This distinction is taken from Mahdndmasitra in its Sanskrit version; cf. Koga, IV, p. 73; Kosavyakhya, p. 377. 
See also Mahavyutpatti, no. 1609-1613. 

According to the Mpps, it seems that some upasakas choose from the five rules constituting the discipline 
of the upasaka and observe only one, two, three, or fpouir rules. In this case, one wonders if they deserve the name 
of upasaka. According to KoSa, IV, p. 73, every upasaka pledges to observe the five rules, but may transgress one or 


another subsequently, and it is this breach that makes the distinction among the various classes of upasaka. 
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5) The samucchinnaraga is the person who, having taken the five precepts, makes the following oath 


(pranidhdana) in the presence of the teacher (@charya): “T will not have sexual relations with my own wife.” 
These are the five precepts (paricasila). 
3. The reward of the upasaka. 


[159a] Some stanzas say: 


Not killing, not stealing, 
Abstaining from forbidden sex, 
Telling the truth, not drinking wine, 


Living correctly (samyagjiva) constitutes the pure mind. 


The person who practices these 
In both lifetimes escapes from sadness and fear, 
The merit of morality (silapunya) becomes attached to him, 


He is always accompanied by gods and men. 


In the world six seasons*™ are necessary 
For flowers to develop their bright colors. 
But one has these annual flowers 


In one single day in heaven. 


The heavenly tree” spontaneously produces 
Flowers, garlands (mdlya) and necklaces (keyara). 
The red flowers are like the brightness of a torch (dipajvala), 


All the colors are intermingled in them. 


°4 The Indian year is divided into two, three, five or six seasons (ayana). The six seasons are known in the 
Brahmanas; beginning with spring, they are: vasanta. grisma, varsd, Sarad, hemanta and sisira. See G. Thibaut, 
Astrologie, Astronomie und Mathematik, 1899, p. 10-11; Yi tsing, transl. Takakusu, p. 102. 

°55 This is the Parijataka 
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There are heavenly garments in immense quantities. 
Their colors appear in every hue. 
Their cool whiteness provides shade from the sun, 


They are light and [their texture] is unbroken. 


Their gold threads make embroidery pale 
Their decoration is like vapor: 
These wondrous garments 


All come from the heavenly tree. 


Brilliant pearls (mani), ear-rings 
Precious rings to ornament the hands and feet 
At will, all these desirable things 


Are given by the heavenly tree. 


Golden lotuses (suvarapadma) with stems (danda) of vaidirya, 
With diamond (vajra) stamens, 
Tender and fragile, with penetrating perfume 


Are produced by the celestial pools. 


K’in che, Tcheng and K’ouang heou?*® guitars 
Set with the seven jewels (saptaratna), 
Marvelous instruments with pure sounds, 

All come from the heavenly tree. 


The Po li tche tou tree (Parijataka)”*’ 


°56 Chinese guitars having five, twelve and twenty-three strings respectively (cf. F. S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire 
classique de la langue chinois, Sien-Hsien, 1930, p. 594a, 680b, 680a). But Kumarajiva seems to be too precise in 
his translation, and the musical instruments used by the Hindus at this time were undoubtedly simpler: see M. 


Dubois, Notes sur les instruments de musique figurés dnas l’art plastique de I ‘Inde ancienne, BAA, XI, p. 38-49. 
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King of all the heavenly trees, 
Is found in the Houan hi (Nandanarama) garden. 


There is none like it. 


Observing morality is working the field 
In which the heavenly tree grows. 
Heavenly food has the taste of ambrosia (amrtarasa); 


Taking it chases away hunger and thirst. 


The heavenly maidens (apsaras) have no eunuchs to guard them; 
They are free of the problems of pregnancy.”* 
Pleasure and debauchery are but joys for them. 


After a meal, one does not have a bowel movement. 


He who observes morality, always concentrating his mind 
Can be reborn in the land (bhumi) of his choice. 
He is free of difficulties and problems 


And will always enjoy the four happinesses. 


With the gods, he enjoys sovereignty (aisvarya); 
Sadness and grief no longer arise for him. 
The objects of his desires arise as he wishes, 


The light of his body illuminates the shadows. 


°57 The Parijataka (in Pali, paricchattaka) is a magnolia (kovidara) that grows in the Nandanavana of the 


Trayastrimsa gods; its roots are fifty yojanas deep, it is one hundred yojanas high and its foliage extends to fifty 
yojanas: it is the foremost place for pleasure and love. In Sanskrit, besides parijataka, the reading parivatraka also 
occurs (cf. Divyavadana, p. 194, 195, 219). Here are some references to this tree: Vinaya, I, p. 30; Anguttara, IV, p. 
117; Jataka. I, p. 40, 202; II, p. 20; VI, p. 265, 278; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 273; Atthasalini, p. 298; Visuddhimagga, 
p. 206; Kosa, IL, p. 162; Cosmogony of the Dirgha (T 1, p. 115c, 131c; T 23, p. 278a, 295a; T 24, p. 311c, 342a; T 
25, p. 366, 397); Ting cheng sang yin yuan king, T 165, k. 3, p.398b; Tsie wa, nang, fa t’ien tseu king, T 595, p. 
129b. 

58 Actually, all the gods are “apparitional” (wpapdduka); see Kosa, III, p. 27, 165. 
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All these various joys 
Result from generosity and morality. 
[159b] Whoever wishes to have such a reward 


Should exert themselves zealously. 


Question. — Here it is a matter of the virtue of morality (silapdramita) by means of which one attains 
buddhahood; then why praise heavenly happiness (divyasukha) [which rewards simply morality and 


nothing else]? 


Answer. — The Buddha said: “Three things (vastu) necessarily and inevitably bring fruit of retribution 
(vipakaphala): by means of generosity, great wealth (mahddhanya) is obtained; by morality (sila), rebirth 
in fortunate places is obtained; by meditation (bhdvand), deliverance (vimoksa) is obtained.””°” When one 
limits oneself to practicing morality, one is reborn in fortunate places; when meditation (bhavanda), wisdom 
(prajna) and loving-kindness (maitrikarund) are joined, one obtains the path of the threefold Vehicles 
(vanatrayamarga). Here we are limited to praising morality [which ensures], in the present lifetimes, 
virtue (guna), knowledge (bahusrutya) and happiness (sukha) and, in the future lifetime, a reward like that 
celebrated in the [preceding] stanzas. Just as sugar is put into a bitter medicine so that the child can 
swallow it, so morality is praised above the other virtues so that people can observe it; when a person 
observes it, he will make the great resolve (pranidhdna) to arrive at buddhahood. This is how morality 


(sila) engenders the virtue of morality (silaparamita). 


Moreover, all people are attached to happiness (sukha). Of all worldly happiness (/aukikasukha), heaven 
(svarga) is the greatest. If a person hears about the many kinds of happiness in heaven, he will busy himself 
in observing morality. Then, when he hears speak of the impermanence of heaven (svargdnityata), he will 
feel distaste (nirveda) and will seek for deliverance (vimoksa). Finally, when he hears about the infinite 
virtues (apramanaguna) of the Buddhas, he will develop loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karunda) 
and, based on the virtue of morality (silapdramita), he will reach the state of buddhahood. This is why there 


is no fault in speaking about the reward for morality here. 
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§ 2. — The eightfold morality of the upavasastha. 


259 Dana, sila and bhdvand make up the three meritorious actions (punyakriydvastu) studied in Digha, III, p. 218; 
Anguttara, IV, p. 241; Itivuttaka, p. 51; Nettipakarana, p. 50, 128; Kosa, IV, p. 231. 

°69 In the Vedas, upavasatha is the day of preparation preceding the Soma sacrifice. The word has passed into 
Buddhism, not without having gone through transformations: in Pali, wposatha; in Sanskrit, uposadha (Mahavastu, I, 
p. 155, L 13; Il, p. 177, 1. 20; IU, p. 97, 1. 20; I, p. 98, 1. 2; Avadanakalpalata, VI, v. 76, p. 197), and, more 
frequently, posadha (Lalitavistara, p. 25, 41, 55, 76; Divyavadana, p. 116, 1. 21; 121, 1. 18; Mahavyutpatti, no. 9101, 


9287). In Jaina Prakrit, there is posaha. Hence the tradtitional Tibetan translation gso-sbyon “that which nourishes 
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Question. — For the lay person (avadatavasana) living at home (grhasta), is there not the fourfold morality 


[of the upasaka] or are there yet other rules? 


Answer. — There is also the “morality of a day-and-a-night” (ratradivasasila). If it is observed during the 
six fasting days (upavdsadivasa) of the month, the merit (punya) is immense (apramdna).”*' If one pledges 
(samadadati) to observe it, during the twelve months [of the year], from the Ist to the 5th of each month, 


the merit is even greater.” 


1. The taking of vows by the Upavasatha.”® 
Question. — How does one take this discipline of one day? 
Answer. — Here is the rule for taking the discipline of one day: 


Bending one’s knee (j@numandalam pratisthapya) and joining one’s palms together (afjalim pranamya), 


one should say the following: 


(gso = posa) the merits and which washes (sbyon = dhav) sins”. The person who is practicing upavdsa is called 
uposadhika (Mahavastu, I, p. 205, 1. 7; Il, p. 8, 1 20), posadhika (Mahavyutpatti, no. 8726), posadhosita 
(Divyavadana, p. 118, 1. 27) or upavasastha (KoSa, IV, p.44). 

In early Buddhism, the word designated the day preceding the lunar quarters, a sacred weekly day or 
Sabbath. The early religious communities prior to Buddhism used these days to explain their doctrines (cf. Vinaya, I, 
p. 101). The Buddhists followed their example and, on the fifteenth day of the lunar fortnight, they held a chapter of 
the order on which the Dharma was explained (Vinaya, I, p. 103). They also chose one or another of the upavasa 
days for the recitation of the Pratimoksa. During the upavasa days, the lay adepts (avadatavasana) often took it upon 
themselves to fast and observe some limitations. This practice is called ‘discipline of a day and a night’ 
(ratridivasila), for it is taken for 24 hours only on the 4", 6" or 15" days of the month; it is also called eightfold 
morality (astarigasila) for the lay person pledges to observe eight interdictions other than the fast (upavdasa). 

It is this morality that is in question here. The main text is the Anguttara, I, p. 205-215 (tr. Woodward, 
Gradual Sayings, I, p. 185-195), summarized in the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 624b-526a. — See also P’i p’o 
cha, T 1545, k. 125, k. 124, p. 647b; Kosa, IV, p. 64-69. 
°61 The Mppé will explain (p. 835F) the origin of these days of fast. The four fasting days are the 8" and the 14" day 
of the dark fortnight (kalapaksa), the 8" and the 15" of the bright fortnight (suklapaksa): see Yi tsing, tr. Takakusu, 
p. 63, 188. But the texts prefer six days of fast per month, the gh 14 15" 29" and 30% days: cf. Hiuan tsang, tr. 
Watters, I, p. 304; Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 24, n. 2; Demiéville, Versions chinoises de Milindapanha, XXIV, 1924, 
p.77 
62 This was the half-month uposadha of the Bhagavat, in Mahavastu, III, p. 97. The lengthened fast is of Jain 
inspiration. 
263 The Mpps here adopts the ceremony in use by the Sarvastivadins, a ceremony recorded in the Che song kie mo 
pi k’ieou yao yong, T 1439, p. 496b 3-20. It consists of the following rituals: 1) taking refuge in a humble posture, 2) 
declaration that one has taken refuge; 3) confession of past sins, 4) taking the eight vows. 5) taking the fast, 6) 


declaring one’s intention. — See details in text; cf. Koa, IV, p. 65. 
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I, so-and-so (amukha) today, for one day and one night, take refuge in the Buddha, take refuge in the 


Dharma, take refuge in the Samgha. — This is repeated a second and a third time. 


I, so-and-so, have taken refuge in the Buddha, have taken refuge in the Dharma, have taken refuge in the 


Samgha. — This is to be repeated a second and a third time. 


Today, with a sincere heart, I, so-and-so, confess (pratisesayami) every bad physical action, every bad 
vocal action, every bad mental action that I have committed, out of desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) or delusion 


(moha), in the present life or in past lives.°™ 


With pure body, pure speech and pure mind, I pledge (samadadami) to observe the eightfold discipline 


(astangasila) that constitutes the upavasa [in the language of Ts’in: dwelling in common]: 


1) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, abstained from killing living beings, so I too, so-and-so, for a 


day and a night, will abstain from killing living beings. 


2) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, abstained from theft, so I too, so-and-so, for a day and a 


night, will abstain from stealing. 


3) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, abstained from sexual activity, so I too, so-and-so, for a day 


and a night, will abstain from sexual activity. 


[159c] 4) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, abstained from lying, so I too, so-and-so, for a day 


and a night, will abstain from lying. 


5) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, abstained from drinking wine, so I too, so-and-so, for a day 


and a night, will abstain from drinking wine. 


6) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, did not sit on high and elevated seats, so I too, so-and-so, for 


a day and a night, will not sit on high and elevated seats. 


7) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, did not wear flower garlands, did not anoint their bodies with 
perfume, did not wear perfumed clothes, so I too, so-and-so, for a day and a night, will not wear flower 


garlands, will not anoint my body with perfume and will not wear perfumed clothes. 


8) Just as the Buddhas, to the end of their life, did not sing or dance, did not play music and did not go to 
shows, so I too, so-and-so, for a day and a night, will not sing or dance, will not play music, and will not go 
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to shows. 


After having undertaken the eightfold discipline (astangasila), [he continues]: 


Just as the Buddhas, until the end of their life, did not eat past mid-day, so I too, so-and-so, will not eat.?° 


°64 See also this confession of sins followed by a declaration of purity in the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 625b. 
°65 These eight vows, in slightly different form, occur in Anguttara, I, p. 211-212 (Tseng a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 
625b-c); Anguttara, IV, p. 255-256 (Tchong a han, T 26, no. 202, k. 55, p. 770b-c; Tchai king, T 87, p. 911a-b; Yeou 
p’o yi to ché kia king, T 88, p. 912b-c; Pa kouan tchai king, T 89, p. 913a-b.) 
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I, so-and-so, pledge (samadadami) to observe the eightfold discipline and to imitate (anusiks-) the qualities 
of the Buddha. This is the upavasa: making the vow of observing it is meritorious: during successive 
lifetimes, one will not fall into the three unfortunate destinies (durgati) or into the eight difficult situations 


(aksana).”°" 


I no longer seek the worldly happiness of a noble cakravartin king, of a Brahma or a Sakradevendra. I wish 
for the cessation of my afflictions (k/esa), I wish to arrive at omniscience (sarvajndna) and to attain 
Buddhahood. 


2. The taking of vows of the upasaka.’** 


°66 Tn agreement with the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhiasikas, the Mpps makes the fast or upavdsa, in the proper meaning of 
fast, consist of the renunciation of taking a meal outside of the proper time; the other eight renunciations are the 
members of the fast (upavasanga). The Sautrantikas do not hold this opinion for, they say, according to the stitra, 
immediately after the renunciation of having a meal outside of the time, the person fasting should say: “By this 
eighth member, I am imitating the rule, I am conforming to the rule of the Arhats.” Cf. Kosa, IV, p. 68. 

°67 For these eight aksanas, see Traité, 1, p. 479F, n. 2. 

°68 Here also the Mppé adopts the ceremony used by the Sarvastivadin school which is more complicated than the 
old ceremony. 

a. Originally, it seems that one became upasaka simply by taking refuge: cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 220; 
Samyutta, V, p. 395; Sumangala, I, p. 234: “How, O venerable one, does one become upasaka? Mahanaman, one 
becomes upasaka by the mere fact that one has taken refuge in the Buddha, in the Dharma and in the Samgha.” 

However, in some old canonical texts we see that the candidate, having taken refuge, them asks the 
Buddha or the preceptor to consider him as an upasaka. In the Sanskrit version of the Mahandamasitra (cited in 
Kosavyakhya, p. 376, 1. 31-32) and its Chinese translation (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 928,k. 33, p. 236c15-16), the 
candidate, after taking refuge, says to the Buddha: updsakam mam dharaya “Consider me as an upasaka”’. Similarly 
in Digha, I, p. 85; Samyutta, IV, p. 113; Anguttara, I, p. 56; Vinaya, II, p. 157, the candidtae says: Aham 
bhagavantam saranam gacchami dhammam ca bhikkhusangham ca; upadsakam mam bhagava dharetu ajjatagge 
panupetam saranam gatam: “1 take refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha; may the Bhagavat consider 
me as an upasaka from this day on as long as I live (panchi upetam), [as] an upasaka who has taken refuge.” 

b. The ceremony is more complicated and the vows more strict in the Sarvastivadin sect, as may be seen 
according to present passage of the Mpps, taken from the Sarvasivadin Vinaya (Che song liu, T 1435, k. 21, p. 149¢; 
Che song kie mo pi k’ieou yao yong, T 1439, p. 496a): 1) In a humble posture, the candidate takes the triple refuge; 
2) He declares that he has taken the triple refuge and asks to be considered as an upasaka; 3) The ordination master 
gives him the five precepts (paficasila) incumbent on an upasaka, and the candidate shows his agreement with each 
of them. 

c. If the two rituals are compared, it may be said that there are two kinds of upasaka, the one who has 
merely taken refuge, and the one who, having taken refuge, has further vowed to observe the five precepts. This 
distinction is made in the Aloka, commentary on the Astasahasrika, ed. Wogihara, p. 331, 1. 22: One is an upasaka 
because one has taken the triple refuge or because one has [further] taken the five precepts. Thus there are two kinds 


of upasaka according to the twofold reading attested in the Vinaya: “ May the master consider me as an upasaka who 
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Question. — How is the fivefold discipline (pancasila) taken? 
Answer. — Here is the ceremony for taking the fivefold discipline: 
Bending one’s knee ({@numandalam pratisthapya) and joining one’s palms (anjalim pranamya), one says: 


I, so-and-so, have taken refuge in the Buddha, have taken refuge in the Dharma, have taken refuge in the 


Sa’gha. — to be repeated a second and a third time. 


I am an upasaka of the Buddha Sakyamuni: may I be considered as someone who has taken refuge from 


today until the end of my life. 
The master of discipline (silacarya) then says: 


You, the upasaka, listen: The Tathagata, arhat, samyaksambuddha, who knows and sees beings, has set five 


precepts for the upasaka; you will observe these rules for the rest of your life. What are these five? 


1) It is a rule for upasakas, as long as they live, not to kill living beings. This is why, as long as you live, 


you will no longer consciously kill living beings. 
If the upasaka is capable of observing this rule, he should say yes. 


2) It is a rule for upasakas, as long as they live, not to steal. This is why, as long as you live, you will no 


longer steal. 
If the upasaka is capable of observing this rule, he should say yes. 


3) It is a rule for the upasakas, as long as they live, to abstain from illicit sexual relations. This is why, as 


long as you live, you must abstain from forbidden sexual relations. 
If the upasaka is capable of observing this rule, he should say yes. 


4) It is a rule for upasakas, as long as they live, to abstain from lying. This is why, as long as you live, you 


should no longer tell lies. 
If the upasaka is capable of observing this point, he should say yes. 


[160a]5) It is a rule for upasakas, as long as they live, not to drink wine. This is why, as long as you live, 


you must not drink wine. 


If the upasaka is capable of observing this rule, he should say yes. 


has taken the triple refuge”, or else, “May the master consider me as an upasaka who has taken the triple refuge and 
who has taken the five precepts.” 

d. Hence the discussion amongst the scholars. The Aparatakas (scholars from Konkan) and the 
Sautrantikas, basing themselves on the old formulas brought together under a, think that one becomes upasaka just 
by taking refuge. On the other hand, the Sarvastivadins and the Vaibashikas from Kasmir, reasoning from their more 
complicated ceremonial, are of the opinion that one can only be upasaka by possessing the discipline, i.e., by taking 


the five precepts. — The arguments may be found in P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 124, p. 645 seq.; Kosa, IV, p. 71-76. 
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This is the fivefold discipline that the upasaka undertakes to observe (samadadati) during his life. He will 
pay homage to the Three Jewels (¢riratna), the Jewel of the Buddha, the Jewel of the Dharma and the Jewel 
of the Samgha of bhiksus; he will exert himself energetically in meritorious actions (pumyakarman) and so 
reach the state of Buddhahood. 


3. Why celebrate the upavasa of six days of fasting. 


Question. — Why are the six fasting days (upavasdsivasva) chosen to take the eightfold discipline 


(astangasila) and to cultivate merit? 


Answer. — During those days, the evil demons pursue people and try to take their lives; sickness and 
calamities make these days unfavorable (asiva) for people. This is why, at the beginning of the cosmic 
period (kalpa), the saints (arya) recommended that people keep the fast (upavasa), cultivate goodness and 
gain merit (punya) [during these fasting days] in order to avoid calamities. At that time the rule of fasting 
did not involve the observance of the eightfold discipline; the fast consisted merely of not eating for one 
day. Later when the Buddha appeared in the world (pradurbhita), he gave people the following advice: 
“For one day and one night (ratridivasa) you should observe the eightfold discipline in imitation of the 


Buddhas and you should abstain from eating past mid-day.””” 


Such virtue will lead people to nirvana. 
[The Caturdevarajasiitra].””° 


Thus the Buddha said in the Sseu tien wang king (Caturdevarajasttra): 


°6 Fasting and observation of the Sabbath had a popular origin; they were adopted by various religious Hindu 
orders before becoming a Buddhist institution. The Buddha distinguished three kinds of uposdtha: that of the 
cowherd (gopdalaka), being inspired by self-interest; that of the Jains (nirgrantha), formal rather than sincere; that of 
the saint (arya), consisting of a purification (paryavadana) of the entire being (cf. Anguttara, I, p. 205-207; Tchong 
a han, T 26, no. 202, k. 55, p. 770a-b). Moreover, as the parivrajakas and the tirthikas took advantage of the fast days 
to recite their scriptures in public, the Buddha followed their example: he ordered his monks to dedicate their fast 
days to recite the Pratimoksa together, to read the Dharma and to preach (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 101-102). 

270 This siitra is part of the Chinese Agamas: Tch’ang a han, T 1, no. 30, k. 20, p. 134b14-135b7; Tsa a han, T 99, 
no. 1117, k. 40, p. 295c-296a; T 100, no. 46, k. 3, p. 389a-b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 624b-625a 
(incomplete). It is reproduced in the Li che a p’i t’an louen, T 1644, K. 2, p. 184b9-185b13. Furthermore, it was 
subject to a separate translation entitled Sseu t’ien wang king, T 590 by the efforts of Tche yen and Pao yun, who 
visited Kasmir in 394 and 397 respectively, then returned to China where they worked at Tch’ang ngan. — The 


corresponding Pali version is in two consecutive sutras incorporated in Anguttara, I, p. 142-145. 
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During the monthly six days of fast,’”’ the messenger-princes (ditakumara) and the four kings of the gods 
(caturdevaraja)’” examine (anuvicaranti) beings. If the people who cultivate generosity, observe morality 
and honor their parents are few in number (alpaka), they go to the Tao li gods (TrayastrimSa) and inform Ti 
che (Sakra); Sakra and the gods” are unhappy (andttamanas) and say: “Surely the armies of the asuras are 
increasing and the armies of the devas are decreasing.” If the people who cultivate generosity, observe 
morality and honor their parents are many (bahu), the gods and Sakra are happy and say: “The armies of 


the devas are increasing and the armies of the asuras are decreasing.” 


One day, seeing the joy of the gods, Che t’i p’o na min (Sakra devanam indra) spoke this stanza: 


He who, for six days and the marvelous fortnight, 
Pledges to observe pure morality, 


To the end of his life 


Will be my equal in virtue.*”* 


The Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Sakradevendra should not have spoken this stanza. Why? Sakradevendra 


has not expelled the five obstacles (read: wou chouai) nor the three poisons;’”” How could he claim that by 


°71 Whereas the Caturdevarajastitra speaks of a fortnight (paksa), the Mpps speaks of a month: whether there are 
three days of fast per fortnight or six days of fast per month, the result is the same, but there is a change in the 
calculation. 
°P According to the siitra, the ministers proceed with this examination on the 8" and the 14" day of each fortnight, 
the four great kings on the 15" day, the pannarasika uposatha. 
°73 Sakra and the Trayastriméa gods assemble for the occasion in the Sudharmd, the meeting hall, situated south-east 
of the city Sudarsana, on the summit of Mount Meru. For Sudharma, see Digha, II, p. 268; Majjima, II, p. 79; 
Samyutta, I, p. 221; Anguttara, I, p. 143; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 10, p. 63a; k. 20, p. 131b; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 33, 
p. 637b; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 40, p. 292b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 26, p. 697b; Mahavastu, I, p. 32; III, p. 198; 
Divyavadana, p. 220; P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 133, p. 692a; Kosa, III, p. 163. 
°74 This stanza is repeated four times in Aniguttara, I, p. 144-146: 

Chatuddasi paficadasi yava pakkkassa atthami 

patiharivapakkhan ca atthangasusamadgatam 

uposssatham upavaseyya yo passa mMadiso naro ti. 

With the exception of the last line, it also occurs in Samyutta, I, p.208; Suttanipata, v. 402; Therigatha, v. 

31, p. 126; Dhamadaddattha, IV, p. 21. — “He who observes the uposatha with its eight aspects, on the 14", 15" and 
16" day and during the patihariyapakkha ...“ Pratiharyapaksa is translated into Chinese as chen pien yue (113 and 
5; 149 and 16; 74) in T 99, p. 296a7; as chen tsou yue (113 and 5; 157; 74) in T 1509, p. 160a18; according to the 
suggested explanations of Buddhaghosa (Saratha, I, p. 307), it is the additional fasts preceding (paccuggamana) and 


following (anugamana) the usual days of abstinence. 
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observing the discipline of one day that a man would definitely be like him in virtue (guna) and in reward 
for merit (punyavipdka)? The man who undertakes to observe this discipline will definitely (read pi, 61 and 
2, instead of sin, 61) be like the Buddha: this is true (satyavac). As for the great gods, because of the joy 


that they experience, they will obtain an increase of merit (punyavardhana).” 


wok ke kok 


Furthermore, during the six days of fast, the evil demons torment people and spread trouble everywhere. 
But if there is some place, a hamlet, a village, a town, a district, a country or a city, where people observe 
the fast, observe the discipline and cultivate goodness, the evil demons are driven away and the region 
remains in peace (yogaksema). This is why, by keeping the fast and the precepts during these six days, one 


obtains increase in merit. 


4. The origin of the six fasting days. 


Question. — Why do the evil demons choose these six days to trouble people? 


Answer. — The Tien ti pen k’i king “Siitra on Cosmogony”,””® says: During the first phase of the cosmic 


period (kalpa), there was a son of a Fan t’ien wang 


[160b] (Brahmadevaraja) who was father of the demons and who practiced the asceticism (duskaracarya) 
of the brahmacarin. For twelve heavenly years, he spent the six days in carving up meat, drawing blood 
and offering them to the fire (agni); this is why the evil demons had a sudden renewal of power (sthama) 


during these six days. 


21 According to the Caturdevarajasitra, more detailed, the five obstacles would be jati, jara, marana, Soka, 


parideva; and the three poisons, raga, dvesa and moha (see text above, p. 844F, as n.). However, wou chouai, “five 
obstacles” may mean the five signs of death among the lower gods: see Kosa, III, p. 136. 

276 By T’ien ti pen k’i king “Siitra on the origin of heaven and earth: the Mpps means the Buddhist Cosmogony, the 
original Sanskrit of which is lost, but which is known by four Chinese versions, one connected to the Tch’ang a han, 
under the name of Che ki king (T 1, k. 18-22, p. 114-149), the others transmitted separately under the name of Ta 
leou t’an king (t 23), K’i che king (T 24), K’i che yin pen king (T 25). Although the legend told here does not occur 
there, it concerns demons and gods (cf. T 1, k. 20, p. 135a-b). 

Neither the Dighanikayan or the Dirghagama of the Sarvastivadins contain this Cosmogony. If it did have 
it, the Mpps, according to its custom, would be referring to the Dirghagama and not, as it does here, to the Sutra on 
Cosmogony, for our author prefers to give the title of the general collection (4gama) rather than that of the sitra in 
which it is incorporated. Thus, quoting a passage pf the Atanatikasiitra twice, it refers its reader simply to the 
Dirghagama (see Traité, I, p. 300F, 544F). 

On the other hand, this Cosmogony has been incorporated into the Chinese Dirghagama, or Tch’ang a han 
(T 1), but this work is not of Sarvastivadin provenance, and everything points to its Dharmagupta origin (see above, 
p. 811F, n. 1). 
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Question. — Why did the father of the demons busy himself during the six days with cutting up meat, 
drawing blood and putting them in the fire? 


Answer. — Mo hi cheou lo (Maheévara)’”’ is the foremost and greatest of the gods. Each of the gods has his 
share of days: i) Mahegvara, as his share, has four days per month, the 8", the 23", the 14" and the 29" 
day; i) the other gods have two days per month, the first day, the 16", and the second day, the 17° iii) the 
15" and the 30" day are dedicated (apeksante) to all the gods together. Mahesgvara is the chief (pati) of the 
gods; since he has the largest number of days, the four days that belong to him are counted as days of 
fasting (upavasadivasa); also counted as fasting days are the two days belonging to all the gods together: 
[this is how there come to be six fasting days per month, the oe 14%, 15%, 23rd, 29" and 30"). This is why 


the demons gain sudden strength during these six days. 


So the demon-father was busy during these six days cutting up meat, drawing blood amd offering them up 
in the fire. After twelve years, [Brahma], king of the gods, came down from heaven and said to his son: 
“What do you want to get?” He answered: “I would like to have a son.” The king of the gods said to him: 
“Among recluses (rsi), the rule about worship (puja) is to offer incense (gandha), sweet fruits and other 
pure things. Then why do you put meat and blood into the fire? That is a faulty practice. Because you have 
infringed on the holy ritual and are involved in bad practices, you will father a bad son who eats meat and 
drinks blood.” Hardly had he said this when eight big demons who were in the fire arose, their bodies black 
as ink, their hair yellow and their eyes red; they glowed brightly. All demons have come from these eight. 
And so, if during these six days, meat is cut up, blood is drawn and they are put in the fire, they regain 


strength. 


In the Buddhadharma there are no good or bad days; but in order to conform (anuvartana) to what [is 
thought to be] bad days, it is advisable to keep the fast and to take the eight precepts [during these six 
days]. 


5. Comparison between the pancasila of the updsaka and the astangashila of the 
upavasastha. 


Question. — Which is preferable, the fivefold discipline [of the upasaka] or the [eightfold] discipline of one 
day [taken by the upavasastha]? 


Answer. — There are two reasons (hetupratyaya) for considering the two disciplines as equivalent. 


1) Only the fivefold discipline (pancasila) is observed for one’s entire life (vavajjivam), whereas the 
eightfold discipline (astarigashila) is observed for one day [for six days of the month.] But if the fivefold 
morality is great by reason of the duration of its perpetual observance, it is small by reason of the number 
of rules [which are only five]; on the other hand, the morality of one day lasts for a very short time but 


involves more rules, [eight]. 


277 On Mahesvara or Siva, see references in Traité, I, p. 137-139F. 
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2) Furthermore, if one is lacking a high ideal (mahdcitta), one will be able to observe the [five] precepts as 
long as one lives, but one will not be the equal of the person with a great ideal who observes [the eight] 
precepts for one day only. Thus, if the general is a feeble man, were he commander of soldiers for his entire 
life, his lack of skill and bravery would prevent him from earning the title entirely. On the other hand, a 
brave, courageous, zealous man who stands up in the midst of chaos is able to conquer the world by his 


deeds of a single day. 


6. The four levels of the lay person’s discipline. 


[160c] These two kinds of disciplines, [pancasila of the upasaka and ahfangasila of the upavasastha], 
make up the rules (dharma) for upasakas living at home (grhastha). The morality of the householder is of 


four kinds: lower (avara), middling (madhya), higher (agra) or absolutely highest (atyagra): 


1) The lower person observes morality in order to enjoy the present lifetime, out of fear for his reputation 
or his renown, by domestic discipline, to adapt himself to the opinions of another, to avoid subordinate 


employment, or to escape from difficulties. The lower person observes morality for all of these reasons. 


2) The middling person observes morality to enjoy wealth and nobility, happiness and power among men. 
Or else, in the hope of future happiness (paratrasukha) he tames himself and attempts mortification to get a 
considerable result in a short time. In this state of mind (manasikara), he observes discipline strictly. Just as 
a voyage to distant regions is worth considerable profit to a merchant, so the merit of morality assures the 


enjoyment of future happiness to a man. 


3) The superior man observes morality in order to reach nirvana, to know the universal impermanence 
(anityata) of all dharmas, to escape from suffering and to enjoy the unconditioned (asamskrta) eternally. 
Besides, the moral man has no regret; having no regret, he acquires joy (mudita); having joy, he acquires 
one-pojntedness of mind (ekacitta); having one-pointedness of mind, he acquires true knowledge 
(satyajnana); having true knowledge, he experiences revulsion (nirvedacitta) [for the world]; feeling this 
revulsion, he acquires renunciation (vairdgya); having renunciation, he acquires deliverance (vimoksa); 
having deliverance, he reaches nirvana: thus morality is the root of all good dharmas 
(sarvakusaladharmamila). Finally, morality is the gateway (Gyatana) of entry into the eightfold Buddhist 


path (aryastangamarga); by working with it, one necessarily arrives at nirvana. 


Question. — In [the list] of the eight branches of the Path, right speech (samyakvak) and right action 
(samyakkarmdnta) [which constitute morality or sila] are placed in the middle [in 3" and 4" place, 
respectively], whereas right vision (samyagdrsti) and right intention (samyaksamkalpa) [which constitute 
wisdom or prajiia] are placed first [1“ and 2" place, respectively]. Then why do you say that morality is the 
doorway of entry into the eightfold Buddhist Path? 


Answer. — In the list [of the eight branches of the Path], the most important is put first, namely, right vision 
(samyagdrsti). Moreover, before undertaking the Path, it is first necessary to ‘see’. But in the order of 
things (dharmasamkrama), morality comes first. It is like when a house is being built: although the ridge- 


pole is the most important piece, one begins by taking the ground. 
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4) The absolutely superior person observes morality because he wants to reach Buddhahood out of his 
compassion (anukampa) for beings; because, knowing all dharmas, he is seeking their true nature 
(satvalaksana). He does not fear the unfortunate destinies (durgati) and does not seek happiness. The 


absolutely superior person practices morality for all these reasons. 


In general (samdnyatah), this fourfold discipline is called the morality of the upasaka. 


II. Morality of the monastic or pravrajita. 


There are four kinds of disciplines (si/a) among monastics (pravrajita): 


1) discipline of the sramanera (novice) and sramanerika, 2) discipline of the siksamana (probationer). 3) 
discipline of the bhiksunt (nun), 4) discipline of the bhiksu (monk). 


1. Superiority of the monastic vows over the lay vows.*”* 


°78 Can the upasaka obtain the fruits of the religious life (sra@manyaphala), reach arhathood and obtain nirvana? Or 
are these benefits reserved for the monastic alone, for the bhiksu? For this question, see Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 
358-359; Rh. D., Dialogues of the Buddha, Ill, p. 5; Oltramare, Théosophie, Il, p. 131; L. de La Vallée Poussin, in 
Koa, IV, p. 69, n. 2; Demiéville, Les versions chinoises de Milindapariha, BEFEO, XXIV, 1934; N. Dutt, Place of 
laity in Early Buddhism, THQ, XXI, 1945, p. 180-183. 

We are asked to distinguish between the Theravadin position and that of the Sarvastivadins, but it seems 
that Buddhists never differed on this question; their thesis is very simple and can be summarized in two words: 
Theoretically, the upasaka can gain all the perfections of the bhiksu, but practically, his spiritual progress will be 
slower and less certain. 

1) In theory, the upasaka can obtain all the fruits of the religious life: 

The samgha of lay upasakas is based on the view of nirvana, just like that of the bhiksus: “Just as the 
Ganges river bends, inclines and flows down to the sea, so Gautama’s congregation, lay as well as monastic, bends, 
inclines and flows toward nirvana” (cf. Majjhima, I, p.493, and T 99, k. 34, p. 247a16: Seyatha pi Ganga nadi 
samuddaninnad samuddaponaé samuddapabbhara ... evam evadyam Gotamassa parisad sagahatthapabbajita 
nibbananinna nibbanapona nibbanapabbhara. 

It is a matter of course that the ordinary upasaka, no different from the bhiksu of middling virtue, will not 
attain nirvana straight away. The majority of upasakas, “not having broken the fetter of the lay life, will be reborn 
after death in the heavens” (Majjhima, I, p. 483: bhiyyo va ye gihi gihisamyojanamappahaya kayassa bheda 
saggiipagda ti); and we have seen above (p. 822F) that celestial bliss and particularly rebirth in the paradise of the 
Trayastrimsa gods are the usual rewards for lay morality. 

Nevertheless, all the canonical scriptures, Pali as well as Sanskrit, agree in saying that there are many 
especially worthy upaskas who have access to the first three fruits of the Path and who become srotaapanna, 


sakridagamin and anagamin: 
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a. “Many are the upasakas, disciples of the Buddha, householders, wearing the white robe and cultivating 
the sense-pleasures ... who adapt their life to the teachings of the master (Majjhima, I, p. 491: bhiyyo va yeu upasaka 
mama savaka gihi odatavasana kamabhogino ... satthusasane viharanti). Such a person “breaking the three fetters 
(kayadrsti, vicikitsa and silavrataparamarga) is a stream-enterer, is not subject to rebirth in the lower destinies, is 
assured of deliverance) and destined to obtain supreme enlightenment” (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 467, and T 99, k. 34, p. 
247a5-7: tinnam samyojandnam parikkhaya sotapanno avinipatadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano). 

b. The same canonical sources also praise the upasaka who “by breaking the three fetters and reducing 
passion, aggression and ignorance has become a once-returner; after having returned to this world once, he will 
attain the end of suffering” Majjhima, I, p. 467, and T 99, k. 34, p. 246c29-247al: tinnam samyojananam 
parikkhaya ragadosamohanamtanutta sakadagami sakid eva imam lokam agantva dukkhass’ antam karissati). 

c. Finally, many are the upasakas, disciples of the Buddha, householders, wearing the white robe, but 
observing chastity who, by breaking the five coarse fetters (kayadrsti, vicikitsa, silavrataparamarsa, kamacchanda 
and vyapdda) have become beings who are reborn in the world of the gods and who attain nirvana; they are not 
subject to returning to this world” (Majjhima, I, p. 490. and T 99, k. 34, p. 246c19-20: bhivyo va ye updsaka mama 
savaka gihi oddtavasana brahmacarino paficannam orambhagiyanam samyojananam parikkhaya opapatika 
tatthaparinibbayino anavattidhamma tasmd loka). 

On the attainment of these three fruits by the upasaka, see also Tchong a han, T 26, k. 18, p. 546b. 

But can the upasaka also obtain the fourth and last fruit of the Path, viz., arhathood and nirvana? Yes, 
unhesitatingly say the Uttarapathakas in the Kathavatthu, I,p. 167: “The lay person can become arhat” (gihi ‘ssa 
araha ti). But the Theravadins hesitate, quibble and disagree with a text of the Majjjima, I, p. 483, that says: 
“Without having broken the fetter which binds the lay person, no lay person can, after death, put an end to suffering” 
(N’atthi koci gihi gihisamyojanam appahaya kayassa bheda dukkhass’ antam karoti). But that is not the question: 
the main thing is whether the lay person, while remaining a lay person, can break the fetter that binds and thus put an 
end to suffering. That it is possible if not easy is what the Theravadins themselves implicitly recognize; actually, in 
their Anguttara, II, p. 45, they list about twenty lay people, Trapusa and Bhallika at the head of the list, who have 
attained cesation (nistha), immortality (amrta), without ever having being ordained. In Samyutta, V, p. 410 and Tsa 
a han, T 99, no. 1128-1129, k. 41, p. 298c, they recognize that the reverence of honest people, the hearing of the 
holy Dharma, right reflection and conformity with the precepts of the Dharma — qualities that are within the reach of 
the upasaka as well as of the bhiksu — are sufficient to assure the obtaining of the four fruits of the Path including the 
state of arhat. 

2) But if lay discipline correctly practiced leads to sainthood, what is the use of becoming a monastic? 
This question was asked by Menander of Ayupala who did not know how to answer (cf. Milinda, p. 19-21); it was 
Nagasena who provided the solution for this difficulty to the king: the monastic attains sainthood more quickly and 
more assuredly than the lay person (cf. Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 111, k. 9, p. 492c; tr. Chavannes, Contes, IH, 
p. 120-123). This is the position of all the other Buddhist authors who never fail to underline the dangers of the lay 
life and the benefits of the monastic life. Although he is a disciple of the Buddha, the lay person is always troubled 
by passion, aggression and ignorance. This is because he is not yet free of depravity for, if he were fee of it, he 
would no longer stay at home and would not eat as he pleases (Majjhima, I, p. 91). The wise man should renounce 
the world and leave his family: “Let him leave his son and his wife, his father and mother, wealth and harvests, 
friends and all objects of desire, let him wander alone like the rhinoceros. Let him say: Family life is a bond; there is 
little happiness there, little joy, many problems; it is fish-hook; let him wander alone like a rhinoceros” (Suttanipata, 


v. 60 seq). The monastic life offers immense benefits to those who thirst for salvation; they are fully described in 
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Question. — If the morality practiced by those who remain at home (grhasthasila) already allows rebirth in 


the heavens (svarga), of finding the Path 
[161a] of the bodhisattvas and of reaching nirvana, why resort to the monastic discipline (pravrajitasila)? 


Answer. — /) Salvation is found by these two moralities, but with greater or lesser ease. Those who remain 
at home (grhastha) are overloaded with business during their lifetime; if they want to apply their minds to 
things of the Path (margadharma), their domestic affairs decline; if they want to busy themselves with their 
dometic affairs, the Dharma things suffer from it; observing the Dharma without adding anything and 
without subtracting anything is difficult. But for the monastic (pravrajita) who has renounced the world 
and made a break with all the causes of restlessness, practicing the Path by exclusive exertion 


(aikantikodyama) is easy. 


2) Besides, those who remain at home are troubled with many cares and preoccupations; [these are] a cause 
of fetters (samyojana) and an occasion for faults that constitute a problem. The monastic is like a person 
who has withawn into the forest (aranya) beyond any human habitation; he can fix his mind one-pointedly 
(cittaikagrata); when he has neither thought (cintana) nor speculation (tarka), his inner consciousness 


(adhyatmikasamjna) vanishes and outer objects (bahyavastu) disappear. Some stanzas say: 


Withdrawn into the forest, 
Alone, he wipes out his faults. 
In calm and rest, he attains single-mindedness (ekacitta); 


His happiness is greater than divine. 


People seek wealth, nobility and profit, 
Fame, garments and comfortable beds, 
But their happiness is not peace (vogaksema): 


The search for profit is insatiable. 


detail in the Samafifiaphalasutta (Digha, I, p. 47-86). Very rare are the lay people who reach sainthood while 
remaining in the world. Besides, if they reach this sainthood, which is the aim of monastic life, they are not strictly 
speaking lay people but truly monatics: the Milinda (p. 264-265) claims that at the moment when the lay person 
attains arhathood, he enters into an ascetic brotherhood. The Mpps, which is here examining the respective values of 
the two moralities, monastic and lay, is of the opinion that “one finds salvation by these two moralities, but with 
greater or lesser ease.” In his journey to santhood, the lay person encounters more difficulties than the monastic: he 
is loaded with material responsibilities and exposed to the committing of many faults. The monastic, on the other 
hand, is freed of any material worries; he dwells in concentration, is subject to a more complete discipline which 
requires sustained effort; the faults that he may commit are somewhat neutralized by his vows that he has professed; 


they delay but do not prevent his spiritual progress. 
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He who wears the robes (pamsukilika) and begs his food 
Does not know restlessness; his mind is always fixed. 
With the eye of wisdom (prajfdacaksus) 


He contemplates the True [nature] of dharmas. 


Into all kinds of sermons (dharmaparyaya) 
He penetrates with the view of sameness (sampasyanda). 
Wisdom (ajfdana) and peace of mind (cittasanti) 


Have no equal in the threefold world (traidhatuka). 


From that we know that the morality observed by the monastic makes the practice of the Dharma easy. 


3) Besides, the cultivation of morality by the monastic ears him an infinite discipline 
(apramanakusalasamvara) and the fulfillment of all the equipment for salvation (sarvasambharaparipiiri). 
This is why the lay person (avaddtavasana) likewise should leave the world (pravraj-) in order to acquire 


perfect morality (paripurnasila). 


4) Besides, in the Buddhadharma, the monastic life (pravrajya) is extremely difficult to practice 


(paramaduskara). 
[Jambukhddakasitra].-” 
Thus the brahmacarin Yen feou k’ia (Jambukhadaka) asked Sariputra: 
“What is most difficult in Buddhism?” 
Shariputra replied: “The religious life is difficult.” 
Jambukhadka continued: “But where is the difficulty?” 
- “For the monastic, compliance with the Dharma (dharmabhirati) is difficult. 
The cultivation of all the good dharmas (sarvakusaladharmabhavana)280 is difficult.” 


This is why the religious life should be embraced. 


2” This siitra, entitled Dukharam “Difficulty”, is taken from a chapter of the Samyutta, the Jambukhadakasamyutta, 
telling about a conversation between Sariputra and his nephew, the channaparibhajaka Jambukhadaka. In the 
Chinese version (T 99, no. 490, k. 18, p. 126a), the Dukkarasttanta is at the beginning of the chapter; in the Pali 
version (Samyutta, IV, p. 260), it is placed at the end. 

280 This reading is vouched for in the Chinese version T 99, k. 18, p. 126a11; in the Pali version there is the variant 


dhammanudhammapatipatti, meaning “conduct in harmony with the Dharma”. Cf. Geiger, Pali Dhamma, p. 115. 
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5) Moreover, when a person becomes a monastic (pravrajati), king Mara, frightened and saddened, says: 
“The fetters (samyojana) will diminish in this person; they will cerainly attain nirvana and increase the 


ranks of the Jewel of the samgha (samgharatna).” 


6) Moreover, in Buddhism, the monastic who violates the precepts and undergoes punishment will attain 


deliverance once this punishment has been undergone. 


[Utpalavarna Jataka].281 The Yeou po lo houa pi k’ieou ni- pen cheng king 


(Utpalavarnabhiksunijatakasitra) says: 


When the Buddha was living in this world, this bhiksunt had become an arhatt possessing the six 
superknowledges (sadabhijna). She was dwelling in the house of a [161b] nobleman and endlessly praised 


the monastic life (pravrajya). She said to the women of this nobleman: “Sisters, you should become nuns.” 


The women said to her: “We are young and our faces are beautiful; it would be difficult for us to observe 


the precepts (sila); we would violate them sometimes.” 
The bhiksuni answered: “Just bcome nuns and, as for violating the precepts, violate them!” 


They said: “But if we break the precepts, we will fall into hell. Why could we violate them?” - “As for 
falling into hell, fall into hell!” 


The nobleman’s women made fun of Utpalavarna and said to her: “In hell one suffers punishment; why 
should we fall into hell?” 


The bhiksuni replied: “I remember my previous lives (piirvamivasanusmrti). Once I was an actress 
(kridanika) and I told old stories in all kinds of costumes. One day as a joke, I put on the robes of a novice 
nun, and because of that, at the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, I myself became a bhiksuni. Proud of my 
noble lineage and my beauty, I developed pride (abhimana) and violated the precepts. As punishment for 
this, I fell into hell and there I suffered all kinds of punishment. Once the expiation was over, I met the 
Buddha Sakyamuni; I became a nun and now I possess the six superknowledges (abhijfid). Know then that 
by becoming a monastic and taking the precepts — even if one breaks them subsequently — one will attain 
arhathood thanks to them. But if one is content to commit sins without having taken the precepts, one will 


never attain the Path.282 And so, from very early times, from one lifetime to the next, I fell into hell; when 


°8! This is about the nun Utpalavama who has already been considered above, p. 636F, and about whom there is a 
lot of information; cf. Malalasekera, I, p. 418-421; Akanuma, p. 715-716; Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 155; Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, I, p. 334, 337. Nevertheless, to my [Lamotte] knowledge, the present jataka does not 
occur elsewhere. 
?82 Tn order to ensure his final salvation, a criminal had better become a monastic than remain in the world. On this 
subject see Dhammpadattha, I, p. 147: 

“Having seen his [criminal] state, the Tathagata ordained Devadatta. Actually he said to himself: If 
Devadatta does not leave the world and remains a layman, since he has committed such serious crimes, he will will 
be unable to see his future lifetimes with confidence; but if he enters into religion, no matter how grave the actions 


he has committed, he will be able to look upon his future lifetimes with confidence. This is why the teacher ordained 
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I came out of hell, I was an evil man and, when this evil man died, he fell into hell again, and all that 
without the least benefit. Know then that the monastic who has taken the precepts, even if he breaks them 


subsequently, will nevertheless obtain the fruit of the Path (margaphala) thanks to them. 


[Ordination of an intoxicated brahman]. - While the Buddha was at Tche houan (Jetavana), a drunk 
brahman approached him and asked to become a bhiksu. The Buddha ordered Ananda to shave his head 
and give him the monk’s robes. When his intoxication had worn off, the brahman was frightened, did not 
want to be a bhiksu any longer and fled. The monks asked the Buddha: “Why did you allow this drunk 
brahman to become a bhiksu?” The Buddha replied: “For numberless kalpas, this brahman did not even 
have the idea of becoming a monastic. Today, as a result of his drunkenness, he made a small resolution 
(suksmacittotpadda) thanks to which, later, he will leave the world and obtain the Path.” 


For all of these reasons, the religious life has many benefits and this is why the lay person (avada@tavasana), 


even though he has the fivefold discipline (pajicasila) is not like a monastic (pravrajita). 


The discipline (samvara) of the monastic is of four kinds, namely, the discipline of the sramanera (novice) 
and the sramnerika, that of the siksamana (probationer), that of the bhiksuni and, finally, that of the bhiksu 
(monk). 


2. Morality of the sramanera.283 


How do the samaneras and Ssramanerikas take the precepts (silam samddadati) when they leave the world 
(pravrajya)? 


The lay person who wishes to leave the world should find two masters: 7) a preceptor (upddhyaya), ii) a 


tutor (4@carya).*** The upadhyaya will take the place of father for him and the dcarya, that of mother: since 


he is abandoning his natural parents, he must seek parents in the religious life.” 


Devadatta. Actually, after a hundred thousand kalpas, the latter will become a pratyekabuddha with the name 
Atthissara.” 

283 Tn its description of the ordination of the sramanera, the siksamana, the bhiksuni and the bhiksu, the Mpps is 
directly inspired by the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1535) which contains an entire ordination ritual, a summary of 
which may be found in the Che song kie mo pi k’ieou yao yong, T 1439, p. 496 seq. 

°84 The novice then becomes the sdrdhaviharin of the upadhyaya and the antevasin of the acarya, but we do not 
know what distinguishes these two teachers. The duties of the sardhaviharin towards the upadhyaya (Pali Vinaya, II, 
p. 222-231) are exactly the same as those of the antevdsin towrds the acarya (ibid., II, p. 231). Nevertheless, the 
upadhyaya seems to have had more importance than his colleague: he plays the principal rdle in the ordination 
ceremonies (Vin., I, p. 56-57) and his responsibility therein is more binding (Vin. IV, p. 114-115). Buddhist 
scriptures have retained lists of upadhyayas who followed one after another in the course of time (cf. Przyluki, 
Asoka, p. 46-48), but have not transmitted the names of acaryas to posterity. In Brahmanism, on the other hand, the 
acarya was more imprtant than the upadhyaya (Manu, II, 145; Yajfiavalkya, I, 35). — Cf. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, I, 
p. 178, n. 2). 
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Having put on the yellow robes (kasayani vatthani acchadapetva) and having cut one’s hair and beard 
(kesamassum oharapetva), with his two hands he should grasp [l6lc] the feet of his upadhaya 


286 


(upajjhayassa pade vandapeti).~° Why grasp the feet? In India, it is the custom to grasp the feet as a sign 


of respect and supreme veneration (paramarcanapiuja). 


The dcdrya should teach (siksate) him the ten rules (dasasiksdpada)*’ according to the ordination rite 


(upasampadadharma). 


It is the same for the sramanerika except that [in place of a bhiksu] she has a bhiksunt as upaddhyayika. 


3. Morality of the siksamana.’* 
The siksamana pledges to observe the six rules (saddharma) for two years.” 


Question. — The sramanera, possessor of the ten precepts (dasasiksapada), is able to directly take the full 
discipline of the bhiksu (paripurnasila) [without passing through an intermediate stage]. Why must [the 
Sramanerika], in the career of the bhiksuni, go through a stage of siksamana in order to take the full 
discipline [of the bhiksunlI later]? 


Answer. — When the Buddha was in this world, the wife of an eminent man (sresthidahara), unknowingly 
pregnant (garbhini), left the world and took on the full discipline [making her a bhiksuni]. Subsequently 
when her pregnancy became noticeable, all the nobles blamed (jugupsda) this bhiksuni. Because of that, it 
was established that, for two years, women should practice the discipline (silam siks-) by taking the six 


precepts [of the siksamana] and only after that could they take the full discipline of the bhiksuni.?”” 


85 Cf. Vin. I, p. 60: dcariyo bhikkhave antevasikamhi puttacittam upatthdpessati, antevasiko dGchariyamhi 


pitucittam upatthdapessti. 

°8° Ceremony of pravrajya which, in early times was confused with that of upasampada (cf. I, p. 22). 

°87 The ten siksapada of the novice are well known in the texts: cf. Vin. I, p. 83-84). The novice must refrain from: 
1) killing (pandapdata); 2) theft (adinnddana); 3) impurity (abrahmacariya); 4) falsehood (musavdada); 5) intoxicating 
liquors (surdmerayamajjapamddauttana), 6) eating outside of the proper time (vikalabhojana); 

7) attending worldly entertainments (naccagitavaditavisakadassana); 8) using unguents, perfumes and ornaments on 
the body (mdalagandhavilepanadhadranamandanavibhisanatthana), 9) sleeping on a high or wide bed 
(uccasayanamahasayana); 10) accepting gold or silver (jatariiparajatapatiggahana). 

88 Cf T 1439, p. 497a. 

°89 The six rules of the Siksamana are the same as the first six siksapada of the sramanera. Thus the siksamana vows 
to refrain, for two years, from killing, stealing, impurity, lying, intoxicating frinks and eating outside of the proper 
time. Cf. Vin. IV, p. 319. 

20 The story of the pregnant bhiksunt is told in Pali Vin, IV, p. 317; Mahisasaka Vin. T 1421, k. 12, p. 92a-b; 
Dharmagupta Vin. T 1428, k. 27, p. 754b; Mulasarvastivadin Vin., T 1443, k. 18, 1005c. According to the latter text, 
it concerned the bhiksunt Sthtilananda, known in the Vinaya for her breaches of all kinds of disciplines. See E. 
Waldschmidt, Bruchstticke des Bhiksuni-Pratimoksa des Sarvastivadins, 1926, p. 135. 
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Question. — But if she is blameworthy, why does not the siksamana wipe out the blames [in the same way 
as the bhiksunt]? 


Answer. — Because the siksamana has not taken the full discipline. She is like a child or a sevant whom 


people do not blame even if they misbehave. In the siksamana, this is the taking of the six rules. 


There are two kinds of siksamana: 7) those who take the six rules when they are young girls of eighteen 
years of age (paripurnastadasa kumarika); ii) those who take the six rules when they are women having ten 


years of married life (grhosita dasavarsa).””! 


4. Morality of the bhiksuni.”” 


When a woman wants to take full ordination [which will make her a bhiksunt], in the presence of the two 


assemblies (ubhayasamgha),””* she must be furnished with the fivefold robes (pavicacivara),’™* the begging 


°°! Tn the Pali Vin, the 71‘ and 72" pacittiya condemn those who confer ordination on a girl less than twenty years 
of age (unavisativassam kumaribhitam vutthapeyya) or who, being already twenty years old, has not followed, for 
two years, the six rules imposed on the siksamana (paripunnavisativassam kumaribhitam dve vassani chasu 
dhammesu asikkhitasikkham vutthapeyya). Cf. Pali Vin., IV, p. 327-328, and for the other Vinayas, Waldschmidt, 
Bhiksunipratimoksa, p. 140-141. 

In the same Pali Vin., the 65" and 66" pacittiya condemn those who give ordination to a woman with less 
than twelve years of married life (dnadvadasavassam gihigatam vutthapeyya) or who, having been married for 
twelve years has not, for two years, followed the six rules imposed on the siksamana (paripunnadvadasavassam 
gihigatam dve vassani chasu dhammesu asikkhiasikkham vutthapeyya). Cf. Pali Vin., p. 322-323. 

Thus there are two kinds of siksamana according to whether it is a matter of a girl of less than eighteen 
years or a married woman who has been married less than ten years. Since the siksamana stage lasts for two years, it 
follows that one can become a bhiksunt at twenty years old if it concerns a girl, after twelve years of married life, or 
if it concerns a married woman. Actually, the Sanskrit fragment of the Bhiksuntvacana published by C. M. Ridding 
and de La Vallée Poussin, in BSOS, I 1920, p. 133, 1. 2 distinguishes two kinds of bhiksuni, namely, the grhoshita 
dvadasavarsa and the kumarika paripurnavimsativarsa. 
°° Cf. T 1439, p. 498; Bhiksunikarmavacana, BSOS, I, 1920, p. 123-143; Pali Vin. II, p. 271-274. 
°°3' Ordination must be sought from the twofold assembly, that of the bhiksunis and that of the bhiksus; cf. Vin., I, 
p. 255: ubhatosamghe upasampada pariyesitabha. — An ordination is not complete if it has not benn conferred by 
the bhiksu assembly; cf. Vin., II, p. 257: anujanami bhikkhave bhikkihi bhikkhuniyo upasapddetum. — At the time of 
her ordination, the future nun, after having been received into the community of nuns, comes before the 
communityof monks and says: “I, so-and-so, wishing to receive ordination from you, having already been ordained 
before the assembly of bhiksunts (ekatoupasampanna bhikkhunisamgha) and having been declared pure of any 
hindrance, ask for ordination from your assembly”: cf. Vin., II, p. 273-274; Bhiksuntkarmavacana, p. 133. 

4 The five robes of the bhiksuni are: 1) the samghati (coat), 2) the uttarasanga (upper robe), 3) the antaravasa 
(lower robe), 4) the samkaksika (garment covering the sides), 

5) the kusilaka (skirt). — Cf. Vin. II, p. 272; Bhiksuntkarmavacana, p. 130, 1. 9-10; Mahavyutpatti, no. 8922-8936; 
Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 29, p. 187c19; Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1426, k. 30, p. 472b21-22; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 48, 
p. 924c13-14; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 41, p. 296a5; Yi tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 78-79. 
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bowl (patra), a bhiksuni as preceptress (upadhayika) and tutor (Gcarini), a bhiksu as “master of discipline” 


(silacarya), etc., in accordance with the ordination ritual (upasampadadharma). 


Generally (samdasatah), the discipline of the bhiksunt consists of 500 rules; in detail (vistaratah), of 80,000 
tules.””° 


296 


After the third official proposal (tritiva karmavacanda) she obtains the immense discpline 


(apramanasamvara) that makes her a bhiksunt. 


°° Generally, it is accepted that the discipline of the bhiksu involves 250 rules, that of the bhiksuni 500 rules (see 
also P’i ni mou king, T 1463, k. 8, p. 850c15-16; Wei Annals, ch. 114); but these round numbers are not exact. 
According to Waldschmidt, Bhiksunipratimoksa, the exact number of rules in the Pratimoksa of the various schools 
is as follows: 

Chinese Sarvastivadin: 257 (bhiksu); 365 (bhiksun1) 

Sanskrit Sarvastivadin: 263; -- 

Chinese Milasarvastivadin: 245; 354 

Tibetan - : 262; 371 

Mahavyutpatti “ : 255; -- 


Mahisasaka: 251; 380 

Mahasmamghika: 218; 290 

Dharmagupta: 250; 348 

Pali: 227; 311 
296296296296 The bhiksu and bhiksuni receive ordination by means of the jiapticaturthakakarman, “the ecclesiastical 
act where the motion (jfapti) is fourth (caturtha)’, which means: the (threefold) act which, with the motion, makes 
four. The act of ordination consists of a motion (jfapti) followed by three proposals (karmavacana) related to the 
acceptance of the motion by the community: 

a. The motion. — The community is requested by a learned and capable monk who says: “Let the 
community listen: So-and-so, present here, who is a student of the venerable so-and-so, wishes tp receive ordination. 
If the community is willing, let it confer the ordination: this is the motion.” 

b. The three proposals. — The monk continues: “Let the community listen: So-and-so, present here, who is 
a student of the venerable so-and-so, wishes to receive ordination. The community confers ordination to so-and-so 
with so-and-so as preceptor. Whoever is in agreement that ordination be conferred..., let him be silent. Whoever 
disagrees , let him speak.” This proposal (karmavdacana) is repeated three times. After the third proposal (trtiva 
karmavacana), if the community is silent, the ordination is acquired and the monk says: “So-and-so has received 
ordination from the community with so-and-so as preceptor. The community is agreed; that is why they are silent: 
thus do I understand.” 

On these ceremonies, cf. Vinaya, I, p. 56. 95 (for the bhiksu); II, p. 274 (for the bhiksuni); J.Filliozat, 
Frag. du Vin. des Milasarv., JA, 1938, p. 50: Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 390. 

In acts of lesser importance, the motion may be followed by a single proposal instead of three; this is 
called jnaptidvitivakarman,’the ecclesiastical act where the motion is second”, i.e., the (simple) act which, with the 


motion, makes two. Cf. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, I, p. 169, n. 2. 
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5. Morality of the bhiksu.”" 


298 


As for the bhiksu, he [must] hnave the three robes (tricivara), the begging bowl (pdatra),~° three masters 


and a chapter of ten monks (dasavarga)”” conforming to the ordination ritual (wpasampadadharma). 
On the whole, the discipline of the bhiksu involves 250 rules; in detail, 80,000 rules.°”° 


After the third proposal (trtiya karmavacana),*' he obtains the immense discipline [that makes him a 
bhiksu]. 


In general, that is what is called morality or Sila. 


°°7 Cf. T 1439, p. 500c-503a: Pali Vin., I, p. 56, 94-97; F. Spiegel, Kammavakya, Liber de officiis sacerdptum 
buddhicorum, 1841. 

8 The tradition of the beggiing bowl and the three robes is part of the ritual; cf. Vin., I, p. 94: pathamam upajjham 
gahapetabbo, upajjham gahdapetva pattacivaram acikkhitabbam, ayan te patto, ayam samghati, ayam uttarasango, 
ayam antaravasako, gaccha amumhi akase titithahiti. 

°° The Chinese character seng (9 and 13) is the usual equivalent of the Sanskrit samgha, but when preceded by a 
number, it renders the Sanskrit dasavarga “chapter of ten monks.” Cf. J. Filliozat, Fragments du Vin. des Sarv., JA, 
1938, p. 50, n. 4. 

According to the Vinaya, the chapter must consist of ten monks to confer ordination (Vin., I, p. 319); 
however, in central India (majjhima janapada) where there are fewer monks, a chapter of five monks can validly 
confer ordination (Vin., I, p. 197, 319). 

30 See above, p. 850F, n. 2. 
31 See above, p. 850F, n. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXIII: THE VIRTUE OF MORALITY (p. 853F) 


[162a] Question. — Now that we know the characteristics of morality (Shilalaksana), what is the virtue of 


morality (silaparamita)? 


Answer. — 1) Some say that the virtue of morality is the morality of the bodhjsattva who prefers to lose his 
life rather than break the smallest precept. As was said above in the Sou t’o sou mo wang king 


Sutasomarajasiitra)*”’, the bodhisattva sacrifices his life to keep the precpts. 
1) p the precp 


[Jataka of the flayed Naga].*°’ — In a previous lifetime, the Bodhisattva was a very powerful poisonous 
dragon (visanaga). All beings perished before him, the weak merely at the sight of him, the strong, at his 
breath. 


Having undertaken the discipline of one day (rdtridivasasila), this naga started to look for a retreat and 
entered the forest. Having remained in meditation (manasikara) for a long time, he tired himself out and 
fell asleep. Now it is the rule among the nagas, when they sleep, to take the form (samsthdna) of a snake. 
The body of he naga bore an inscription in which the seven jewels (saptaratna) mingled their brilliance. 
Some hunters (vyadha, lubdhaka), seeing him, were astonished and said: “Such a skin (tvac-) is 


extraordinary (adbhuta) and rare (durlabha); should we not offer it to the king as an adornment?” 


3 ‘The Sutasomajataka has been recounted fully above, Traité, I, p. 260-263F. In addition to the references already 
given, we may add Rastrapalapariprccha, ed. Finot, p. 22; P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 2, p. 119b; Che teou sou 
to so king, T 164, p. 392. 

303 This jataka shpows some resemblance to the Campeyya (no. 506) and especially to the Bhiridattajataka (no. 
543): there too the nagas are practicing the uposathakamma and offer to those who want them their skin, their 
muscles, their bones and their blood (cf. Pali Jataka, VI, p. 169); their deeds are presented as illustrations of 
Stlaparamita (cf. Cariyapitaka, p. 85-86; tr. Law, p. 108-109). However, the present tale seems to evoke a famous site 
near Bamyan, well- known from descriptions given by Foucher, Notes sur l’itineraire de Hiuan tsang en 
Afghanistan, Etudes Asiatiques, I, p. 261-262: La vielle route de |’Inde de Bactres a Taxila, 1, 1942, p. 130-132, pl. 
28. To the west of the city, below the confluence of two streams, there is a rocky cliff three hundred meters long and 
facing north-south; red lichens cover its sides; a long fissure splits the rock in two; the southern end is whitened by 
many deposits of coarse mineral. With the help of imagination, the Buddhists of the 1“ century were able to see, in 
the rocky cliff, the giant snake of the present jataka or another analogous to it; the fault in the rock evoked for them 
the knife that will begin his torture; the red lichens recalled “his bloody flesh scattered about on the ground”; 
wanting to get the mineral deposit to plunge his body into it to the quick, the snake, attacked by insects, immobilized 
himself so as not to crush them. — It is true that at the time of Hiuan tsang, this rocky cliff, to Buddhists, evoked 
rather the gigantic image of a Buddha in nirvana: “Two or three /i to the east (correction?, to the west) of the royal 
city, in a samgharama, there is a recumbent statue of the Buddha in nirvana, more than a thousand feet long” (Si yu 
la, T 2087, k. 1, p. 873b). But the old jataka of the flayed naga has passed into Muslim legend as the dragon Ajdaha, 
a legend which archeologists have collected on the spot from the natives of Bamyan: the rocky crest is none other 
than the corpse of Ajdaha, the great dragon that desolated the country and which Hazrat Ali, the cousin and son-in- 
law of the Prophet, had already slain. 
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Immediately they crushed the snake’s head with a stick and cut off his skin with a knife. The naga said to 
himself: “My strength is miraculous (rddhika); if I spread out over this land, it would be turned over like 
one’s hand. How can these men, tiny things, engage me? But today when I am observing the discipline, I 
have no care for my life; I will follow the teachings of he Buddha (buddhavacana).” Thereupon, fortifying 
himself with patience, he closed his eyes and did not look; he held his breath and did not breathe for, out of 
compassion (anukampa) for these men, [he wanted to spare them]. To keep the discipline, he resolutely 
(ekacittena) suffered the torture of flaying, without feeling any regret. Thus he lost his skin and his bloody 
flesh was scattered on the ground. When the hot sun started its journey around the earth, the naga wanted to 
get to a large expanse of water [to cool off]; he then saw that small insects (kymi) were coming to eat him; 
to keep the discipline, he dared not move [out of fear that he would crush them]. He said to himself: 
“Today I give the gift of my body to the insects; it is in order to reach buddhahood that I give my flesh and 
sacrifice my life; later, when I am a Buddha, I will follow this [good] resolution by practicing the 
generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana).” After taking this oath (pranidhdna), his body dried up and he 


died. He was then reborn in the second heaven (svarga), that of the TrayastrimSa. 


The poisonous dragon of that time was the Buddha Sakyamuni; the hunters were Devadatta and the six 
heretic masters; the little insects were the [162b] 80,000 devas who found the Path when the Buddha 


Sakyamuni turned the wheel of Dharma the first time. 


In order to keep the [precepts, the bodhisattva sacrifices his life; he is steadfast (niyata) and without regret. 


That is why it is called the virtue of morality. 


2) In order to reach buddhahood, the bodhisattva who observes morality makes the following great vow 
(pranidhana): “I wish to save beings; I am not seeking the happiness of the present existence nor of future 
existence (ihaparatrasukha); I do not seek glory (vasas) or fame (prasamsa). I do not seek to enter nirvana 
later; I have in view only the beings fallen into the great stream (mahdasrotas) [of transmigration], deceived 
by desire (kama) and bewildered by stupidity (moha); I wish to save them and lead them to the other shore 
(para). I will observe morality attentively (ekacittena) in order to be reborn in a good place (kusalasthana); 
being reborn in a good place, I will meet good people (satpurusa); meeting good people, I will give rise to 
wisdom (prajfda); giving rise to wisdom, I will come to practice the six virtues (satparamita); practicing the 
six virtues, I will reach buddhahood.” Such morality is called the virtue of morality. 

3) Furthermore, the mind of the bodhisattva who is observing morality is good (kusala) and pure 
(parisuddha); he is not afraid of the unfortunate destinies (durgati) and has no wish to be reborn among the 


gods; he seeks only goodness and purity and perfumes (vasayati) his mind with the aid of morality so as to 


make it better. That is the virtue of morality. 


4) Moreover, the bodhisattva who observes morality in the spirit of great compassion (mahdakarundacitta) 
reaches buddhahood, and that is what is called the virtue of morality. 


5) Moreover, by observing morality, the bodhisattva gives rise to six virtues and this fact constitutes the 


virtue of morality. 
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a. Why does morality give rise to morality? On leaving the fivefold morality [of the upasaka], one reaches 
the tenfold morality of the sramanera. On leaving the morality of the sramanera, one takes up the morality 
of discipline (samvarasila) [that characterizes the bhiksu]. On leaving the morality of discipline, one 
reaches the morality resulting from dhyana. On leaving the morality of dhyana, one reaches pure morality 


(anasravasila). In this way morality gives birth to morality. 


b. How does morality give rise to generosity (dana)? There are three kinds of gifts: 7) the material gift 


(amisadana), ii) the gift of the Dharma (dharmadana), and iii) the gift of fearlessness (abhayadana). 


The morality that abstains from encroaching on the good of others constitutes the “material gift”. — Beings 
who witness this value this behavior. [By means of his example], the moral person preaches the Dharma to 
them and opens up their intellect. He says: “By carefully observing pure morality, I will be a venerable 
field of merit (punyaksetra) for all beings; thus all beings, [being inspired by my example], will earn 
immense merit (apramanapunya).” All beings fear death; morality which forbids tormenting them 


constitutes the “gift of fearlessness.” 


Moreover, the bodhisattva says: “I will observe morality and, as reward for this morality, for all beings I 
will be a noble cakravartin king or a king of Jambudvipa. If I become a king of the gods (devaraja), I will 
load all beings with wealth and there will be no more poor people; later, seated under the Bodhi tree, I will 
conquer king Mara and destroy his armies; I will realize supreme buddhahood, I will preach the pure 


Dharma to all beings and will take 


[162c] innumerable beings across the ocean of old age (jata), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana).” This 


is how morality gives rise to the virtue of generosity. 


c. How does generosity give rise to patience (Ashanti)? The moral person says to himself: “Today I am 
observing morality to control my mind. If this morality is without patience, I will fall into hell. Even by not 
violating the precepts, if I have no patience, I will not escape the evil destinies. How then can I give myself 
up to anger and not control my thoughts since it is only because of the mind that one enters into the three 
evil destinies? This is why one must love individual effort, diligence and cultivate patience. Besides, the 
ascetic who wishes to affirm his moral virtue must exercise patience. Why? Because patience is the great 
power that consolidates morality and makes it immutable. ”Also he says: “Today that I have abandoned the 
world (pravrajita) and my appearance distinguishes me from a worldly person, how could I give myself up 
to my emotions like people of the world? It is necessary to try to arm one’s mind with patience. By means 
of patience of body and speech (kayavakksanti), the mind acquires patience. If the mind is not patient, the 
body and speech are not either. This is why the ascetic must use patience of body, speech and mind to 
break any movement of anger (Arodha). Besides, in general (samdsatah), this morality involves eighty-four 
thousand items; in detail (vistararah), an immense number (aprameya) of items. What should I do in 
order to observe the innumerable rules of morality at once? It is only by patience that I will have command 
over all morality.” When a person has committed a crime against the king, the king takes the guilty person 
and puts him into a cart armed with swords; on the six sides of the cart there are sharp points leaving no 
spaces; the cart goes off at a gallop without choosing a path. If the man succeeds in staying alive without 


being wounded by the swords, it will be as though he had been put to death but without dying. It is the 
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same for the moral man: his morality is the sharp swords; patience keeps him alive. If his patience is not 
strong, morality will wound this man. An old man or a night-walker stumbles if he has no stick; patience is 
the stick of morality that helps that man reach the Path; being the cause and condition of happiness, it is 


immutable. This is how morality gives rise to the virtue of patience. 


d. How does morality give rise to exertion (virya)? The moral person excludes all carelessness (pramdada); 
by personal effort, he cultivates the peerless Dharma (anuttaradharma); he renounces worldly happiness 
and penetrates into the holy Dharma; he makes the resolution to seek nirvana and save all beings; with this 
great thought, he has no more laziness, for he seeks the Buddha above all. This is how morality can give 


rise to exertion. 


Moreover, the moral person abhors the sorrows of the world (lokaduhkha) and the sufferings of old age, 


sickness and death; he develops exertion to free himself and save beings. 


[The exertion of the jackal]. — A jackal (srgala) was living in a forest with the lions (simha) and tigers 
(vyaghra), looking for the prey left by these animals. Once when he was hungry and tired, in the middle of 
the night he jumped over the ramparts of the city and entered into a house. Not finding the meat he was 
looking for, he went to sleep in a hiding-place (rahasisthana) and did not awaken until night had passed. 
Frightened and bewildered, he did not know what to do: to leave was to risk not being able to escape; to 
stay was to condemn [163a] himself to death. Finally he resolved to die and he lay down on the ground. 
Some passers-by saw him; one of them said that he needed a jackal’s ear (karna) and cut off his ear; the 
jackal said to himself: “Cutting off an ear is painful, but Iam happy to save my life.” Another man said that 
he needed a jackal’s tail (puccha), cut off his tail and went away; the jackal said to himself: “Painful as it is 
to have my tail cut off, that is only a small thing.” Finally, a third passer-by said that he needed a jackal’s 
tooth (danta); but the jackal said to himself: “The enthusiasts are too many; if they want to take my head, 
my life is over.” Immediately he got up and using the power of his wisdom, he jumped across an irrigation 


ditch and was able to save himself. 


It is the same for the ascetic who wants to escape from suffering: when old age (jara) comes, he tries to 
reassure himself; he does not become saddened and applies exertion; also in the case of sickness (vyadhi), 
as long as there is hope, he does not worry; when death (marana) comes and he knows there is no more 
hope, he exerts himself and, arming himself with courage and zeal, he redoubles his energy; from the 
sphere of death, he will finally reach nirvana. The practice of morality is like drawing the bow. The archer 
first looks for even ground; once he is on even ground, he fixes his attention; having fixed his attention, he 
bends the bow fully; having bent the bow, he releases the bow-string. Here the level ground is morality; the 
bow is fixed attention; the bending of the bow is exertion; the arrow is wisdom; the enemy is ignorance. If 


one can use one’s strength and exertion thus, one will certainly reach the great Path and will save beings. 


Finally thanks to exertion, the moral person controls his five instincts and does not feel the five objects of 
desire (pancakamaguna). When his mind escapes from him, he grabs hold of it and brings it back. Morality 
keeps guard over the senses (indriya); guarding the senses, it gives rise to rapture (dhyana); producing 
rapture, it gives birth to wisdom (prajnda); creating wisdom, it leads to Buddhahood. This is how morality 


gives rise to the virtue of exertion. 
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e. How does morality give rise to rapture (dhyana)? There are three actions (karman) by which a person 
does good; if the physical action (Aayakarman) or the vocal action (vakkarman) is good, the mental action 
(manaskarman) tends spontaneously (svatah) towards the good. A twining plant (kutilatrna) growing in the 
midst of hemp is stunted in its growth; thus the power of morality can destroy all the fetters (samyojana). 
How does it destroy them? When one does not observe morality, as soon as a reason for hatred 
(dvesavastu) arises, a thought of killing (atipatacitta) is produced; as soon as a reason for desire arises, a 
thought of lust is produced. On the other hand, even if he experiences a little anger, the moral man does not 
conceive any thought of killing; even if he experiences sensual attraction, he feels no lust. This is how 
morality leads all the fetters to destruction. When the fetters are destroyed, rapture (dhyana) and 
concentration (samadhi) are easy to obtain. Just as death takes place easily for a sick person or an old 
person who has lost their strength, so rapture and concentration are easy to obtain when the fetters are 


destroyed. 


Moreover, the human mind always and incessantly seeks for pleasure and debauchery; the ascetic who 
observes morality renounces the worldly joys and his mind is without carelessness (apramdda); this is why 


he obtains rapture [163b] and concentration easily. 


Moreover, the moral person obtains rebirth among humans, then among the six classes of gods of the desire 
realm (kamadeva), then in the form realm (riipadhdtu); if he breaks the characteristic marks of matter 
(riupanimitta), he is reborn in the formless realm (@ripyadhatu); if his morality is pure (parisuddha) he 
breaks all the fetters (samyojana) and attains arhathood; if he observes morality with the great mind [of 


Bodhi] and has compassion for all beings, he is a bodhisattva. 


Moreover, morality moderates coarse (sthula) appetites and rapture accommodates subtle (siksma) 


appetites. 


Moreover, morality governs body and speech while rapture stops distractions (viksiptacitta). Just as a man 
whose room is upstairs cannot get up to it without a staircase so, without the ladder of morality, one cannot 


reach rapture. 


Finally, the wind of the fetters (samyojanavayu) is violent and scatters the mind in the person who 
transgresses morality; his mind being scattered, he does not reach rapture. In the moral person, the wind of 
the passions (Alesavayu) is weak and does not scatter the mind too much; rapture and concentration are easy 


to obtain. 
For all these reasons, morality gives rise to rapture. 


Ff. How does morality give rise to wisdom (prajia)? The moral person sees the characteristics of morality 
and knows from where it derives its existence. He knows that it derives its origin from sins (a@patti) for, if 
there were no sins [killing, etc.], there would be no morality [abstention from killing, etc.]. Such is the 
nature of morality: it is the result of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya). Then why become attached 
(abhinivesa) to it? It is like the lotus (u¢pala): it comes from the foul mud; beautiful as its colors may be, its 
place of origin is impure; from that we understand that one should not be attached to it. This is how 


morality gives rise to wisdom. 
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Moreover, the moral person says to himself: “We claim that morality is noble (pranita) and that we should 
keep it, that immorality is vile (hina) and that we should avoid it. Such an idea does not correspond to 
wisdom. According to the judgment of wisdom, the mind is not attached to morality; there is nothing there 


to grasp, nothing to let go of.” This is how morality gives birth to the virtue of wisdom. 


Moreover, the person who does not observe morality, even though he has keen knowledge (tiksnajfana), 
seeks common occupations and keeps busy in every way finding means of livelihood; the organ of 
knowledge (j#dnendriya) becomes dulled little by little, like a slicing blade, if used to cut clay becomes 
more and more chipped. The monastic who observes morality and is not occupied with the business of the 
world always contemplates (samanupasyati) the absence of characteristics (animitta) which makes up the 
true nature of all dharmas. Even though originally he has only weak faculties (mrdvindriya), [his 
knowledge] becomes sharper gradually. For all these reasons, one can say that morality gives rise to the 


virtue of wisdom. Thus the virtue of morality gives rise to the six virtues. 


6) Furthermore, the bodhisattva who observes morality does not know fear (bhaya); he is free of confusion 
(moha), hesitation (kanksa) and doubt (samsaya); he does not aspire personally for nirvana; he observes 
morality solely in the interests of all beings, in order to reach buddahood and acquire all the Buddha 


attributes. This characteristic constitutes the virtue of morality. 


7) Moreover, [in the words of the stitra, above, p. 770F], the bodhisattva “is based on the non-existence of 


sin and its opposite” (Gpattyanapattyanadhyapattitam updadaya), and this constitutes the virtue of morality. 


[163c] Question. — If morality consists of avoiding evil and practicing good, why speak of the non- 


existence of sin and its opposite? 


Answer. — Speaking of their non-existence is neither wrong view (mithyadrsti) nor gross conception 
(sthulacitta); if one penetrates deeply into the nature of dharmas and if one cultivates the meditative 
stabilization of emptiness (sinyatasamdadhi), one sees by the eye of wisdom (prajrdcaksus) that sin (apatti) 
does not exist. If sin does not exist, its opposite, absence of sin (andpatti) doe not exist either. Besides, if 
the being does not exist, the sin of killing (atipatapatti) does not exist either; if the sin does not exist, the 
discipline (sila) that forbids it does not exist either. Why? There must be a sin of killing in order that the 


forbidding of killing exist; but since there is no sin of killing, its forbidding does not exist. 
Question. — Beings presently exist; would you say that they do not exist? 


Answer. — That which is seen by the fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) is not right seeing (darsana); if one uses 
the eye of wisdom (prajnahaksus), one will see that there are no beings. As was said above (p. 724F) in 
regard to generosity, there is neither donor (dayaka) nor recipient (pratigrahaka) nor thing given (deya); it 


is the same here. 


Moreover, if the being (sattva) existed, it would be the same as the five aggregates (skandha) or different 
from them. If it were identical with the five skandhas, the skandhas being five and the sentient being being 
one, five would equal one and one would equal five. An exchange market where five would equal one 
would find no taker. Why? Because one does not make five. This is why we know that the five skandhas do 


not make up one single being. — Moreover, the five skandhas that arise (utpanna) and perish (niruddha) are 
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of impermanent nature (anityalaksana), whereas the being’s nature is to pass from one existence to the next 
by accumulating sins (apatti) and merits (punya) in the three worlds (traidhatuka). If the five skandhas are 
confused with the being, the latter would be like plants (trma) and trees (kastha) which, arising 
spontaneously and perishing spontaneously, are unaffected by the bond of sin (Gpattibandhana) and by 


liberation (vimoksa). Thus we know that the five skandhas are not the being. 


That a being exists outside of the skandhas has already been refuted above when it was a question of the 
eternity and omnipresence of the atman (cf. p. 740F). Besides, the view of self (atmadrsti) does not arise 
outside of the five skandhas. If a being existed outside of the five skandhas, it would be eternal and, if it 
were eternal, it would escape birth (jati) and death (marana). Why? Because birth is to be after not having 
been, and death is to perish after having been born. If beings were eternal, they would fill up the five 
destinies (pancagati). Being eternal from the very beginning, would they return into existence? Free of 
birth, they would also be free of death. 


Question. — It is certain that the being exists; why do you say that it does not exist? There is a dharma, 
‘being’, that has the five skandhas as causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), just as the dharma ’hand’ exists 


as a result of the five fingers (avguli). 


Answer. — This statement is false. If a dharma, ‘being’, existed as a result of the five skandhas, the 
existence of this dharma ‘being’ would not be conceived apart or outside of the five skandhas. The eye 
(caksus) sees color (ripa), the ear (srotra) hears sound (sabda), the nose (ghrana) smells odor (gandha), 
the tongue (jihva) tastes flavor (rasa), the body (kaya) feels touch (sprastavya) and the mind (manas) 
cognizes dharmas; but all of that is empty [164a] (sunya) and free of substantial self (anatman). There is no 
being distinct from these six things. The heretics (tirthika), who believe the reverse, claim that the being is 
the eye that sees colors, etc., up to,.. the mind that cognizes dharmas. Or else, they are of the opinion that 
the being is the mind that experiences suffering or pleasure. Those who share this view do not know the 
reality of the being. 


[The trick of the self-interested disciples]. - There was a very virtuous venerable disciple. The people who 
claimed he was an arhat brought him masses of offerings. Later, he became sick and died. Fearing to lose 
the offerings [that were brought to him], his disciples took away his body during the night and arranged the 
coverings and pillows on his bed so that one would have said that the teacher was there lying on his bed. To 
those who came to ask about the condition of the sick man, the disciples said: “Don’t you see his bed- 
clothes and pillows on the bed?” Without looking into the matter, the foolish people thought the teacher 
was sick and in bed, and went away after having made their offerings. This happened several times. There 
was, however, an intelligent man who came to enquire about him; the disciples gave him the same answer. 
But this intelligent man replied: “I didn’t ask you about the bed-clothes and the pillows on the bed; I asked 
you about the man.” Taking away the covers, he looked for his teacher, but there was no one there. [Here 
too], outside of the six objects, there is no atman. Similarly, there is no individual who cognizes (jfidnin) or 


who sees (darhin). 


Furthermore, if the being existed in the five skandhas as in its causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), the 


five skandhas being transitory, the being also would be transitory. Why? Because there is a similarity 
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(sddrsya) between result (phala) and its cause (hetu). Being transitory, this being would not go on to a 


future existence (aparajanman). 


Furthermore, if, as you claim, the being existed eternally from the very beginning, then the being would 
have to give birth to the five skandhas, whereas the five skandhas could not give birth to the being. Now as 
causes and conditions, the five skandhas give rise [only] to a metaphor of being (sattvanamasamketa), and 
the fool chases after this name in search of a reality. This is why the being is really non-existent. Since the 
being does not exist, there is no sin in murder, and since murder does not exist, there is no discipline (sila) 


to forbid it. 


Furthermore, if one examines the five skandhas deeply, one will know by the analysis that they are empty 
(sunya) like visions in a dream (svapnadarsana), like reflections in a mirror (adarsanabimba). In killing a 
vision in a dream or reflection in a mirror, one is not committing murder. Similarly, by killing a being, i.e., 


the five skandhas that have emptiness as nature (siinyatanimitta), one does not commit a fault. 


Finally, the person who hates sin (@patti) and is attached to its opposite (anapatti), feels scorn (avamana) 
and pride (abhimana) when he sees someone transgress the precepts; he feels affection (anunaya) and 
respect (satkara) when he sees an honest man observing the precepts, Such a morality is a generating cause 
(apattisamutthapakahetupratyaya) of sin. Consequently we say [with the sutra] that it is necessary to fulfill 


the virtue of morality by being based on the non-existence of sin and its opposite. 
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CHAPTER XXIV°": THE VIRTUE OF PATIENCE p. 865F) 


[164b] Sutra: It is necessary to fulfill the virtue of patience by being based on non-turbulence of the mind 


(ksantiparamita paripurayitavya aksobhanatam upddaya). 
I. DEFINITION AND DIVISION OF PATIENCE 


Sastra. — Question. — What is ksainti? 
Answer. — In the language of Ts’in, Asanti means patience. 


There are two kinds of patience: i) the patience toward beings (sattvaksanti); ii) the patience toward the 
Dharma (dharmaksanti). The bodhisattva who practices patience toward beings acquires immense merit 
(apramanapunya); the bodhisattva who practices patience toward the Dharma acquires immense wisdom 
(apramanaprajna). Endowed with these two benefits, merit and wisdom, he obtains the realization of all 
his wishes (yathestasiddhi): he is like the person who, having eyes and feet, can go wherever he wishes. 
The bodhisattva who encounters insult or injury, who is struck by sword or stick, knows, on thinking about 
it, that the cause of it is his [previous] actions, that the dharmas, both internal (adhyadtmam) as well as 
external (bahyam) are absolutely empty (atyantasinya), without substantial self (andtman), not possessed 
by a “me” (andtmya). The threefold seal of the Dharma (dharmamudra)*” is imprinted on all dharmas and, 
although they have the power to bring a painful retribution, the bodhisattva withstands them without feeling 


annoyance (dustacitta) or speaking abusively. 


At the same time, patience is called the production of a certain mental event (caitasikadharma): when one 


has it, patience and knowledge become stable, like a painting owes its resistance to the glue. 


4 The virtue of patience does not play a large réle in the Lesser Vehicle: a short praise in Digha, II, p. 49: khanti 
paramam tapo titikkha nibbanam paramam vadanti Buddha, and in Samyutta, I, p. 226: khantiya bhiyyo na vijjati; a 
brief definition in Dhammasangani, 230: Ya khanti khamanata adhivasanata acandikkam anasuropo attamanata 
cittasa, ayam viccati khanti. But the opposite sin, anger, hatred or aversion (krodha, dvesa, pratigha) is often 
condemned. 

The Greater Vehicle, on the other hand, attaches great importance to patience: it distinguishes three main 
kinds: paradpakaramarsanaksanti, pardoning injuries; duhkhddhivasanaksanti, withstanding — suffering; 
dharmanidhyanadhimoksaksanti, meditating on the Dharma and adhering to it. See, among other sources, 
Sitralamkara, ed.Lévi, p. 108; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 189-199; Siksasamuccaya, p. 179-188 (tr. Bendall-Rouse, p. 175- 
183); Bodhicaryavatara and Panjika, ch. VI (tr. Lav. O. 49-69); Samgraha, p. 191; Siddhi, p. 621; Ta fang kouang, T 
279, k. 44, p. 232b sq. 
3°5 The three seals of the Dharma will be defined below, k. 15, p. 170a. 
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Some say that there are two kinds of good minds (kusalacitta), one coarse (sthiila), the other subtle 
(suksma), the former being patience, the latter, rapture (dhyana). As long as one has not acquired rapture, 
spiritual joy (priti) is only able to mask (praticchddana) sins: this is called patience; when one has acquired 


rapture, this joy can avoid all sin: this is called rapture. 


Patience is a mental event (caitasikadharma) associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta) and 
accompanying the mind (cittdnusarin); it is not an action (karman) or the retribution of an action 


(karmavipdka) but a companion of action (karmasnusarin). 


According to some, it belongs to two realms (dhatudvaydavacara) (desire realm and form realm]. According 
to others, it belongs only to the desire realm (kamadhdatvavacara) or to no realm (anavacara); [it would be 
foreign to the form realm] for there are no external annoyances to be withstood in the form realm 


(rupadhatu). 


Patience is impure (sdsrava) or pure (andasrava), for it is found among worldly people as well as in the 


saints (arya). 


The patience that puts an obstacle (Gvrnoti) to the bad instincts of one’s own mind or the mind of another 
(svaparacittakusaladharma) is said to be good (kusala). Since it is good, there is suppression (samuccheda) 


or non-suppression (asamuccheda) of thinking (manasikara). All this is fully analyzed in the Abhidharma. 


Il. PATIENCE TOWARD BEINGS 


Question. — What is patience toward beings (sattvaksanti)? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of beings for the bodhisattva: i) those who cover him with respect (satkara) 
and veneration (piija), ii) those who hate him, insult him, strike him and torment him. The bodhisattva is 
able to withstand both kinds: he does not like the man who flatters him; he does not hate the man who 


harms him. That is patience toward beings. 


1. Indifference toward sycophants. 
Question. - Can there be patience in the face of respect and veneration? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of fetters: i) those that depend on affection (anunayapatita); ii) those that 
depend on aversion (pratighapatita). Respect and veneration do not give birth to aversion but lead to 
affection (anunaya) and attachment (ahinivesa); these are skillful seducers and this is why it is necessary to 
cultivate indifference toward them without becoming attached to them and without liking them. How does 
one remain insensible to them? By thinking about their impermanence (anityata) and [by knowing] that 
they are a source of fetters (samyojanopapattisthana). Thus the Buddha said: “Profit and honors 
(labhasatkara) are a deep wound (vrana). Just as a wound cuts through the skin (chavi) into the flesh 


(mamsa) to the bone (asthi), breaks the bone and penetrates to the marrow (asthimifja), so the man 
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attached to profit and honors cuts the skin of morality (silacchavi), breaks the flesh of rapture 


(dhyanamamsa), crushes the bone of wisdom (prajfasthi) and loses the marrow of the subtle good mind 


(sitksmakusalacittaminja).*° 


[164c] [Devadatta, the victim of profit and honors}*”’ 


306 Actually, the Buddha did not compare greed and ambition to a wound but to the torture of a hair-rope 


(valarajju): see the Rajjusutta of Samyutta, II, p. 238, which the Mpps has cited more accurately above, Traité, p. 
234F. 

3°7 The story of Devadatta is of considerable interest from the point of view of the formation of Buddhist legends 
and scriptures; see Kern, Histoire, I, p. 186-206; Manual, p. 38-40; T. W. Rhys-Davids, Devadatta, ERE,IV, p.676- 
677. Thomas, Life of Buddha, p. 131-138. Here is a brief account of the sources: 

1) The Suttapitaka makes only brief allusions to Devadatta: the Digha has not a single word about him; the 
Majjhima and the Samyutta know him as a man of evil desires (Sam.,IL, p. 156), lost in greed and ambition (Maj., I, 
p. 192); Sam, II, p. 240-242), condemned to hell (Maj., I, p. 392). The Anguttara is better informed; but, except for a 
single passage (An., IV, p. 402 seq.), all the places dealing with Devadatta seem to be borrowed word for word from 
the Pali Vinaya (An., IL, p. 73 = Vin., I, p. 188; An,, IL P, 123 = Vin., I, p. 185; An., IV, p. 160, 164 — Vin., I, p. 
202) and may be considered as interpolations. Similarly, the Udana, p. 60, is taken from Vin., II, p. 198; Ittivuttaka, 
p. 85 is taken from Vin., II, p. 203. 

The Chinese Agamas do not seem to know the famous heretic any better, except for the Ekottara of late 
date and encyclopedic nature, which tells the story of Devadatta in full detail (T 125, k. 47, p. 803b-806a). 

The Mahasmghikas are limited to presenting Devadatta as the Buddha’s cousin and rival in childhood (cf. 
Mahavastu, II, p. 74; III, p. 176 seq.; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 12, p. 705b-c), but seem to be unaware of the 
schism he provoked in the community; according to them, Devadatta was not part of the order because the Buddha 
had refused to ordain him: cf. Mahavastu, II, p. 181, 1. 3; T 190, k. 59, 0. 923c (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 380). 
It may be that the Mahasa’*ghikas separated from the Sthaviras before the legend of Devadatta was completed. 

2) The Vinayas and the sources that depend on them give us plenty of information on the collusion 
between Devadatta and Ajatasatru, the schism which he caused in the community, the plots which he concocted 
against the Buddha, as well as his fall into hell. But here again it is necessary to distinguish between two groups of 
Vinaya: 

a. The Pali Vinaya (II, p. 182-203; tr. Rh. D-Oldenberg, III, p. 224-265) as well as its two tributaries, the 
Vin of the Mahisasakas (T 1421, k. 25, p. 164a-166b) and that of the Dharmaguptas (T 1428, k. 46, p. 909b-910c), 
know the main features of the legend only. It seems that in the Pali language these became congealed in the Vinaya, 
for later sources such as the Jataka II, p. 355-358; Iv, p. 158-159; V, p. 333-337; VI, p. 129-131, and the 
Dhammapadatthakatha, I, p. 133-150) show no appreciable evolution. 

b. On the other hand, the Sarvativadin sources developed the story of Devadatta considerably and inserted 
a number of unedited episodes. To be convinced of this, it is enough to glance at the lengthy pages which the 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya and related texts have dedicated to him: Sarvastivadin Vin, T 1435, k. 257a-271a; 
Milasarvastivadin Vin., T 1450, k. 13-14, p. 168a-174c; k. 20, p. 203; T 1464, k. 2, p. 859a-860a(cf. Rockhill, Life, 
p. 83-87, 92, 94, 106-107). From these developed sources, the Mpps has borrowed the complete biography of 
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[Vocation]. — When the Buddha returned to the land of Kia p’i lo p’o (Kapilavastu) for the first time, he 
was accompanied by 1250 bhiksus, all brahmacarins; since they had been worshippers of fire (agni), their 
appearance was miserable; since they had practiced fasting and asceticism, their bodies were emaciated. 
King Tsing fan (Suddhodana) said to himself: “My son’s companions (parivara), although animated by 
pure intention (cittavisuddhi), are really not good-looking. I am going to choose among my sons and 
grandsons; each family will give one of their members to be a disciple of the Buddha.” Having had this 
thought, he published an edict in the land enjoining certain young men of the nobility of the Sakyas to leave 
home and go forth (pravrajya).*”* It was then that Devadatta, son of king Hou fan (Dronodana),*” left 
home practiced the Path and recited the 60,000 items of the Dharma (dharmaskandhay’'°. For twelve years 


he pursued his efforts zealously.*"! 


Devadatta of which it gives a summary here. The Memoirs of Hiuan Tsang repeat it in almost the same words: Cf. Si 
yu ki, T 2087, k. 5, p.899a-900a (tr. Beal, II, p. 8-9; Watters, I, p. 390). 

3° On the forced vocation of 500 young Sakyas, see above, Traité, I, p. 176-177F and the notes. Suddhodana’s 
intervention was unfortunate for , among these young men, “some of them, well disposed, tasted the joy of the path, 
others found no joy in it.” The Buddha did not approve of his father’s initiative; three times he advised Devadatta to 
remain in the world, but the latter “shaved his head and beard and put on the kasdaya of the monk”; then he studied 
with the bhiksu Sieou /o t’o (Suradha) who taught him the precepts and the discipline (silasamvara) and the bases of 
miraculous power (rddhipada): Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 802b-c. 

309309 According to the Mpps (T 1509, k. 3, p. 83cl; k. 14, p. 164c7) and Hiuan tsang (T 2087, k. 6, p. 900a2), 
Devadatta was the son of Dronodana. Other sources say that his father was Suprabuddha (Mahavamsa, II, v. 21, p. 
14; Dhammapadattha, III, p. 44), Amrtodana (K’i che king, T 24, k. 10, p. 364b5-6; K’i che yin pen king, T 25, k. 
10,p. 419b7-8; Che eul yeou king, T 195, p. 146c9-10; Ken pen chouo ... p’o seng che; T 1450, k. 2, p. 105a18; 
Rockhill, Life, p. 13) or Suklodana (Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 14, p. 101b17). 

310 Thus he knew three-quarters of the Dharma which consists of 80,000 items (see KoSa, I, p. 46). The Tch’ou yao 
king, T 212, k. 14, p. 687b11, also attributes 60,000 items to Devadatta, but Hiuan tsang (T 2087, k. 6, p. 900a3-4) 
says 80,000. 

311 Devadatta’s efforts lasted twelve years. This detail is also found in Che song liu, T 1435, k. 36, p. 257a8, and Si 
yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 900a2. 
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[Conquest of the supernatural powers].°'* Later, coveting honor (satkara) and gain (Jabha), he went to find 
the Buddha to ask him to teach him the supernatural powers (abhijnd).*’* The Buddha said to him: 
“Gautama, consider the impermanence of the five aggregates (paticaskandhanityata): this is how you will 
be able to find the Path and, at the same time, obtain the supernatural powers”; however, the Buddha did 
not teach him the means of acquiring them. Devadatta went away and made the same request of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana and up to five hundred arhats, but all of them were silent about the method, saying: 
“Consider the impermanence of the five aggregates: you will thus find the Path and at the same time 
acquire the supernatural powers.” Devadatta wept with vexation and, going to Ananda, begged him to teach 
him the supernatural powers. At that time, Ananda did not yet have the knowledge of another’s mind 
(paracittajnana); however, out of consideration for his brother and on the advice of the Buddha, he taught 
Devadatta the means of acquiring the supernatural powers. Devadatta withdrew to the mountain and soon 


acquired the [first] five powers. 


[Connection with Ajatasatru]. — Once in possession of these five powers, he said: “Who should be my 
benefactor (danapati)? Prince A ché che (Ajatasatru) has the marks (nimitta) of a great king; I want to 


make him my friend.” 


At once he went to the heaven [of the Trayastrimsas] and took the celestial food (divyahdra);'"* on his 
return, he went to the Yu tan lo yue (Uttaravati) and gathered the rice [growing there] spontaneously;*"° 
finally he came to the Yen feou (Jambuvana) forest and there he gathered the fruit of the rose-apple 


(jambuphala). He gave all of these to prince AjataSatru as a gift. 


3!2 One day when the Buddha was at Rajagrha, a famine broke out. The bhiksus who had magical powers went to 
various mythical regions, Jambudvipa, Purvavideha, Aparagodana, Uttarakuru, the Trayastrimsa heaven, to gather 
the marvelous foods and fruits which these regions produced and distributed them to the community. Envious of 
their powers, Devadatta asked the Buddha to teach him magic, but the Buddha advised him rather to work for his 
own salvation. Devadatta then addressed the great bhiksus, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana and up to 500 arhats, but all of 
them refused him. In despair, Devadatta then had recourse to his brother Ananda who, giving in to his entreaties, 
gave him the secrets of magic and other miraculous powers. — Cf. Che song liu, T 1435, k. 36, p. 257a-b, which the 
Mpps follows almost textually here; Pi nai ye, T 1464, k. 2, p. 859b; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 14, p. 687b-c. In the 
Milasarvastivadin Vin. (T 1450, k. 13, p. 167c-168b; Rockhill, Life, p. 84-85), it is Ananda’s teacher, Dasabala 
Kasyapa, who communicates the secrets of magic to Devadatta; in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 802c, it is the 
bhikshu Sieou /o t’o (Suradha). 

This episode does not occur in the Pali sources: the Vinaya, II, p. 183, notes only that Devadatta had 
acquired the ordinary magical powers (pothujjanika iddhi). 
313 These have been defined above, Traité, I, p. 328-333F. 
314 Ambrosia (amyta) or soma, according to the previously cited sources. 
315 The inhabitants of Uttarakuru had a marvelous rice, growing without the need of work or seed, without being 
husked, naturally perfumed and delicious in taste; To cook it, one placed it in a vessel which is set on ‘glowing 
stones’; these stones flame up at once and as soon as the rice is cooked, they become extinguished: cf. Digha, III, p. 
199; Atanatikastitra, ed. Hoffman, p. 46-47; Divyavadana, p. 216; Dhammapadattha, IV, p. 209 (tr. Burlingame, 
Buddhist Legends, I, p. 321-322. — This marvelous rice is represented at Bharhut: cf. A. Foucher, Sur 
l’interpretation de quatre bas-reliefs de Barhut, RAA, XIII, 1939, p. 1-9. 
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He transformed himself several times*'®, changing into a marvelous elephant (hastiratna) or a marvelous 
horse (asvaratna) and disturbing the prince’s mind. One day he changed into a child (kumdaraka) and came 


317 


to sit on the prince’s lap; the prince took him in his arms, kissed him and gave him some spit.” ' Each time 


Devadatta stated his name so that the prince recognized him. 


Devadatta moved Ajatasatru’s mind by means of these transformations (parinadma); the prince lost his head. 


He built a large monastery (vihdra) in the Ngai yuan (Ambavana);°'* nothing was missing in it, not the 


316 Among these transformations, Devadatta’s metamorphosis into a child is the best known; some sources do not 
mention any others. Pali Vin., II, p. 185: Having changed his own shape and taken that of a little boy, Devadatta 
appeared on the lap of prince Ajatasatru adorned with a belt of snakes. Ajatasatru was frightened, dumbfounded and 
terrified. Devadatta said to him: Are you afraid of me, prince? — Yes, who are you? — I am Devadatta. — Then show 
me your own form. — Then Devadatta put away the form of the little boy and stood up before prince Ajatasatru, 
begging bowl in his hand, clothed in his monks’ robes. See also Dhammapadattha, I, p. 139 (tr. Burlingame, 
Legends, I, p. 235); Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 802c; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 14, p. 687c; P’i p’o cha, T 
1545, k. 85, p. 442a. 

There were yet other metamorphoses that the Sarvastivadin sources enumerate: they tell how Devadatta 
changed into an elephant, a horse, a veil, a cap, a monk, and finally a child: cf. T 1435, k. 36, p. 257c, which the 
Mpps follows closely: Devadatta changed into a precious elephant in prince Ajatasatru’s house: he came in by the 
door and left by the window ... Then he changed into a precious horse that did the same ... Then he changed into a 
precious veil and appeared on the prince’s lap who took it and fastened it on his forehead ... Finally, he changed into 
a handsome little boy wearing a necklace of precious gold and appeared on the prince’s lap who took him in his 
arms, played with him and spat into his mouth. The same story with details almost the same in Ken pen chouo... p’o 
seng che, T 1450, k. 13, p. 168c (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 86); Pi nai ye, T 1464, k. 2, p. 859b; Pie yi tsa a han, T 100, k. 
1, p. 374c. 

317 This disgusting detail, unknown to the Pali sources is mentioned in almost all the Chinese versions. Here is the 
explanation which the Mpps will give later 

(T 1509, k. 20, p. 252b): The Buddha called Devadatta a fanatic, a corpse, a swallower of spit ... A swallower of spit 
because Devadatta, greedy for gain (/abha) and honors (satkara), changed into a little boy of celestial beauty and 
appeared in the arms of king Ajatasatru. The king kissed his mouth and gave him some spit to swallow. This is why 
Devadatta is called the man who swallows spit.” The same explanation is found in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 442a: 
First, Devadatta possessed the raptures (dhyana); thanks to his abhijna of magical power, he changed into a little 
boy, clothed in a garment sewn with gold thread, his head crowned with five flowers; he sat down on prince 
Ajatasatru’s knee, caressed him and joked with him until the prince recognized that he was the venerable Devadatta. 
Then the prince took him in his arms with affection, kissed him and spat into his mouth. Very greedy for gain and 
honor, Devadatta swallowed this spit. This is why the Buddha reprimanded him, saying: “You are carrion, eating 
human spit.” When Devadatta had swallowed this spit, he came out of his rapture, but quickly resumed his body of 
metamorphosis.” 

318 Many places are known with the name of Ambavana (cf. Malalasekera, I, p.160): actually, the monastery built 
for Devadatta was at Gayasirsa (cf. Jataka, I, p. 185, 508; II, p. 38). All the sources enviously describe the gifts that 
Ajatasatru piled on Devadatta: Samyutta, II, p. 242; Vinaya, Ip 185, 187; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 38, no. 1064. , k. 33, 
p. 276b-c; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 36, p. 257c; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450. k. 13, p. 168c; k. 14, p. 173b 
(cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 86). 
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fourfold puja, not the most varied furnishings. He made a gift of this monastery to Devadatta and, each day, 
leading his great ministers (mahdmdatya), Ajatasatru brought five hundred cauldrons of rice soup. 


[First sin: the schism] 


— Although Devadatta received so many offerings, his community was limited. 
He said to himself: “I have thirty marks of the Great Man (mahdpurusalaksana),° a few less than the 
Buddha [who has thirty-two]; but my disciples are not numerous. If I had a large community 
(mahasamgha) [165a] around me, in what way would I be different from the Buddha?” Having had this 


thought, he provoked a schism in the assembly (samghabheda) and won five hundred disciples to his cause. 


Sariputra and Maudgalyayana came to preach the Dharma to them and converted them; [the Buddha’s] 


community was reformed. 


3!9 Here is a brief summary o this schism, told by all of the sources in a more or less concordant way: Blinded by his 
success, Devadatta went to Rajagrha in the Venuvana where the Buddha was preaching the Dharma. Respectfully 
bowing to the teacher, he made the following statement: “Lord, you are already old; entrust the assembly to me: I 
will take care of it.” The Buddha refused three times: “I would not entrust the assembly even to Sariputra or 
Maudgalyayana, still less to you who are nothing and worthless.” Devadatta went away furious. — Cf. Pali Vinya, II, 
p. Il, p. 188-189; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 30, p. 258b; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 14, p. 169b (cf. 
Rockhill, Life, P. 86); Pi nai ye, T 1464, k. 2, p. 860a; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 139-140. 

It was undoubtedly after these events that Devadatta tried to foment discord in the Samgha. He persuaded 

Kokalika, Katamoraga-tisya, Khandradravya and Samudradatta to go with him to advise the Buddha to impose on 
the monks a more severe way of life. The new rule would involve the following points: i) to live as hermits in the 
forest; ii) to live entirely on begged food, never to accept an invitation; ii) to dress in gathered rags and tatters; iv) to 
spend the nights at the foot of a tree; v) to abstain from meat and fish. 
The teacher refused to agree to these demands and declared that he would allow those who wished to adopt this kind 
of life free to do so, but that he would not make these rules obligatory for all the monks. Already expecting this 
refusal, Devadatta took it as a pretext to revolt against the Buddha; he won over five hundred monks to his cause. 
Vrji, natives of Vaisali, who, since they had only recently entered into the community, were ignorant of the rules. — 
Cf. Vinaya, II, p. 196-198; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 25, p. 164a; Sseu fen liu, k. 46, p. 909b; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 
36, p. 259a; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che,T 1450, k. 14, p. 70b seq. (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 87); Dhammapadttha, I, 
p. 141-142. 

Surrounded by his supporters, Devadatta went back to the monastery of Gayasirsa. One day when he was 
preaching the Dharma, he saw in the assembly Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. Thinking that they had come to join 
his side, he invited Sariputra to address the assembly and, feeling tired himself, he lay down to sleep. Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana spoke and easily persuaded the five hunderd schismatic monks to return to the Buddha. Awakened 
from his sleep by Kokalika, when Devadatta learned what had just taken place, hot blood flowed from his mouth. — 
Cf. Vinaya, II, p. 199-200; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 46, p. 909c-910a; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 37, p. 265b-c; Ken pen 
chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 20, p. 203a-b (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 94); Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 803a; 
Dhammapadattha, I, p. 143. 

320 For these thirty mahapurusalaksana of Devadatta, see above, Traité, I, p. 286F, n. 2. 
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[Second sin: Wound inflicted on the Buddha].*°' — Then Devadatta conceived a dire plan (dustacitta): he 
pushed down a rock to crush the Buddha. But Kin kang li che (Vajrapani) with his thunderbolt (vajrakila) 


threw the rock far away. However, a rock splinter split off which wounded the Buddha’s toe. 


[Third sin: Mortal wounding of an arhati].°? — When the bhiksuni (Utpalavarna) reproached him, 
Devadatta struck her with his fist. At that moment, her eyes fell out of [their orbits] and she died. 


eth Actually, Devadatta made not one but three attempts against the Buddha: 

i) He hired assassins to kill him; 77) he caused a rock to roll down to crush him; 

iii) he loosed the mad elephant Nalagiri against him. In the Pali sources (Vinaya, II, p. 191-196; Dhammapadattha, I, 
p. 140-141; Jataka, V, p. 333-3370, these attempts immediately preceded the schism instead of following later as is 
the case here. 

322 This last crime was invented at a late date in order to be able to attribute to Devadatta a third Gnantarya sin. The 
Pali sources are completely ignorant of this and the Chinese sources give at least three different versions: 

a. After his conversion, Ajatasatru forbade entry into his palace to Devadatta and his followers and 
reserved his gifts for the Buddha and his disciples. Seeing himself rejected, Devadatta stood behind the palace door: 
one day he saw the bhiksunt Utpalavarna coming out of the palace with her bowl full of food; attributing his blighted 
hopes to the intrigues of this “shaved woman”, he came before her and struck her. The nun protested her innocence 
in vain: never had she wanted to offend Devadatta ,”brother of the Buddha, member of the Sakya family and a 
monk”. Without listening to her protests, Devadatta struck her head with his fist and broke her skull. In a burst of 
energy, Utpalavarna succeeded in getting back to the nunnery and when her sister nuns asked about her adventure, 
she said: “Sisters, all that lives is transitory, all dharmas are without self, nirvana is peace (santa). Devadatta has just 
committed his third dnantarya. As for me, today is the very day I will enter into nirvana.” Then in the presence of 
the community of nuns, she manifested all kinds of miraculous transformations and entered into 
nirupadhisesanirvanadhatu. — This first version is summarized in the Milasarvasivadin Vinaya, Ken pen chouo... 
p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 10, p. 147c-148a (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 106-107). 

b. According to the Pi nai ye, T 1464, k. 2, p. 857c, Devadatta assaulted Utpalavarna at the beginning of 
his criminal career when, after twelve years dedicated to studying the sitras and practicing the Path, he began to 
harbor bad feelings against the Buddha and to violate the precepts. This Vinaya says: “In all the rooms of the 
monastery, mats (nisadana) had been laid down on the ground and the Buddha had proposed a precept forbidding 
entry into the monastery without having washed one’s feet. One day, Devadatta entered without washing his feet. 
The bhiksunt Utpalavarna said to him: “Hey, Devadatta, the Bhagavat has forbidden entering without washing your 
feet!” — “Wicked nun”, replied the latter, “do you know the precepts better than I do?” — And, with the colossal 
strength (virabala) of his fist, he struck the bhiksunt on the head, killing her. The bhiksus brought the matter to the 
Buddha who said: “Have pity on this poor nun; he committed an dnantarya sin ; as for the bhiksunti, she has attained 
arhathood.” 

c. In the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 803, Devadatta lifted his hand, not against Utpalavarna, but 
against the nun Fa che, probably Dharmadinna, a well-known nun, who appears in the Majjhima, I, p. 299; 
Anguttara, I, p. 25, and Therigatha, v. 12.It was in vain that Devadatta, with the complicity of Ajatasatru, loosed the 
mad elephant Nalagiri against the Buddha. The plot failed miserably and Ajatasatru was about to repent. Worried 
and displeased, Devadatta left Rajagrha, Seeing him from afar, the bhiksunt Dharmadinna said to him: “What you 
did was very bad; the regret that you feel today is slight; tomorrow it will perhaps be heavier.” Hearing these words, 


Devadatta’s anger increased and he answered: “Bald slave, what is this error, the regret for which, slight today, will 
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Thus Devadatta committed three sins of immediate retribution (@nantarya).°”* 


[Connection with the heretics]. — He joined in friendship with bad teachers, the heretic Fou lan ma 
(Purana), etc.; he destroyed all the roots of good (Ausalamila) unashamedly. 


324 


[Attempt to poison the Buddha and fall into hell|..~ — Finally, Devadatta dipped his fingernails into poison 


(visa) and, under the pretext of going to bow before the Buddha, he tried to wound him. He wanted to go, 


increase tomorrow?” — The bhiksuni answered: “By committing the sin today, you have created the roots of evil 
(akusalamila).” — Then Devadatta, inflamed with anger, struck her with his hand and killed her. 

3 There are five Gnantarya sins, so called because the person who commits them falls immediately into hell 
(samanantaram narakesupapadyate): 1) matrghata, 

2) pitrghata, 3) arhadghata, 4) sa“gahbheda, 5) tathagatasyantike dustacittarudhirotpddanam. The sources do not 
always give the same order and they are sometimes given mixed in with other sins: cf. Vinaya, II, p. 193; Anguttara, 
I, p. 27; I, p. 436; Vinaya, I, p. 168, 321; Vibhanga, p. 378; Mahavyutpatti, no. 2324-2328; Dharmasamgraha, LX; 
Kosa, IV, p. 201. — Devadatta was guilty of no. 3-5; cf. Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 10, p. 148b: “He 
has committed three Gnantarya: i) He struck the Bhagavat from afar with a big rock and spilled the blood of the 
Tathagata with a mind of hatred; i7) he broke up the community which was living in harmony; iii) he took the life of 
the bhiksunt Utpalavarna.” 

4 The Pali Vinaya is silent on the death of Devadatta; the Buddha just said that he will go to hell for a kalpa. — The 
Milinda briefly mentions that he was swallowed up by the earth (p. 101) and that at the moment of death he took 
refuge in the Buddha (p. 111). — The Dhammapadattha, I, p. 146-147 continues this twofold tradition and develops 
it: Feeling sick, Devadatta wished to see the Buddha one last time and had himself brought by his disciples to 
Sravasti to the Jetavana. Forewarned of his arrival, the Buddha announced that, despite his efforts, Devadatta would 
not succeed in seeing him in the present lifetime. Actually, when the heresiarch got out of his litter, his feet sunk into 
the earth; before disappearing, he still had time to rake refuge in the Buddha. 

The Pali tradition does not mention the incident of the poisoned nails. This detail appears in the Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 47, p. 804a, which otherwise is quite close to the Pali tradition. Here is an extract: Being gravely ill, 
Devadatta said to his disciples: “I no longer have the strength to go to the Sramana Gautama: you must help me go to 
him.” Then Devadatta dipped his ten fingernails in poison and said to his disciples: ‘Carry me to the sramana.” His 
disciples brought him to the Buddha. Then Ananda, seeing Devadatta approaching from afar, said to the Bhagavat: 
“Here comes Devadatta; surely he feels remorse and has come to make amends.” The Buddha said to Ananda: 
*Devadatta never comes to me ...; from today, his vital organ (jivitendriya) is ripe (1.e., has reached its end).” Then 
Devadatta came near the Bhagavat and said to his disciples: “It is not proper for me to stay lying down in front of the 
Buddha; put down my litter”, and he stepped out onto the ground. At this moment, a blazing wind arose from the 
center of the earth and enveloped Devadatta’s body. Burned by the fire, he felt a mind of remorse toward the 
Tathagata and wanted to cry out Namo buddhasya. But he did not reach the end of this invocation; hardly had he 
pronounced Namo than he fell into hell. 

According to this text, we see that Devadatta did not have a chance to scratch the Buddha with his 
poisoned nails; the Mpps also seems to indicate that he did not put his hand on the Buddha: “ He had hardly arrived 
in Rajagrha than the earth opened up.” According to the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1450, k. 10, p. 150a (cf. 
Rockhill, Life, p. 107), things went further and Devadatta effectively tried to wound the Buddha. Here are some 
extracts from this Vinaya: [Having tried in vain to seduce Yasodhara], full of shame, Devadatta left the palace. 


Seeing his anger and pain, the Sakyas said to him: “From today on you should go and find the Bhagavat and ask his 
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but had not arrived at the city of Rajagrha, when the earth opened up and a fiery chariot came to get him. 


Devadatta entered into hell (niraya) alive. 


Although Devadatta did possess on his body thirty marks of the Great Man, he was unable to tame his 


mind; carried away by the lure of honors and gain, he committed the great sins and, alive, entered into hell. 


This is why the siitra says that profit and honors are a deep wound that breaks the skin and penetrates as far 
as the marrow. One must keep from liking toadies. In the bodhisattva, patience consists of not clinging to 


those who cover one with veneration (puja) and respect (satkara). 


eK kK kok 


Furthermore, there are three kinds of honors (piija): 7) One is respected (satkrta) by people as a result of 
merit (punya) acquired in the course of previous existences (purvajanman); ii) One is respected by people 
as a result of qualities (guna) of which one has given evidence in the present lifetime (ihajanman) in 
practicing morality (sila), rapture (dhyana) and wisdom (prajna); iii) By falsehood (mrsa) and deception 
(vipralambha) one can have no virtue inwardly and outwardly seem quite white: one wins honors by 
deceiving one’s contemporaries. In the face of these three kinds of honors, [the bodhisattva] has the 


following thoughts: 


1) “Presently I am enjoying these honors as a result of the merits that I diligently cultivated in my previous 
existences; this is the natural result of my diligent activity. Why feel proud (darpa)? What has been planted 
in spring is harvested in autumn. Why be proud of what happens naturally?” Having thought thus, the 


bodhisattva disciplines his mind and feels neither attachment (abhinivesa) nor pride (abhimana). 


2) If the honors that he enjoys are due to he qualities of which he has given evidence in the present lifetime, 
the bodhisattva has the following thoughts: “It is thanks to wisdom (prajfid) that I know the true nature 


(satyalaksana) of dharmas and that I have cut through the fetters (samyojana); it is as a result of my 


pardon; if he pardons you, we will proclaim you king (devaputra).” Then Devadatta filled his ten fingernails with 
poison and went to the Bhagavat. He thought: “I could not stand it if the sramana Gautama gives me his pardon and 
congratulates me; so, in the moment of bowing to him, I will scratch his feet with my poisoned nails and wound 
him.” Having come to the Buddha, he bowed his head to the two feet of the teacher and speaking to the Bhagavat, he 
said: ‘Out of your compassion, please grant me your pardon.” The Bhagavat looked at Devadatta, wondering with 
what intention he had come; divining the murderous intentions of Devadatta, he used his miraculous powers 
(rddhibala), transformed the bottom of his knees and changed them into rock crystal; then he remained silent. 
Devadatta became angry at this silence of the Buddha and, putting his evil intentions into execution, scratched the 
Bhagavat with his poisoned fingernails. But his ten fingers all broke off and, with a shock, the poison caused him 
severe pain. 

This attempted poisoning is known to the Chinese pilgrims (cf. Fa hien, tr. Legge, p. 60; Hiuan tsang, tr. 
Watters, I, p. 390), as well as to the Tibetan tradition (cf. Schiefner, Tibetische Lebensbescreibung, p. 278 seq.). 
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qualities (guna) that these honors come to me; I have no part in it.” Having thought thus, he disciplines his 


mind and feels no pride. He says: “actually, it is my qualities that people love, not me.” 


[The trick of the Kasmirian].*° — A bhiksu,, native of Ki pin (Kasmir), learned in the three baskets 
(tripitaka),”° who followed the rules of the forest-dwellers (aranyadhrma), went to the royal palace one 
day where a great reception was being prepared. The gate-keeper (dvarapdla), seeing the coarseness of his 
garments, closed the gate and refused him entry. This happened several times; as a result of the coarseness 
of his dress, the bhiksu was not allowed to enter. He had recourse to a trick (upadya); he borrowed a fine 
robe and went back to the palace. Seeing him, the gate-keeper allowed him to enter without stopping him. 
The bhiksh\u entered the gathering and was given all kinds of delicate food. First [165b] he made offerings 
to his robe and, as the guests asked him why he was doing that, he answered: “I came several times and was 
refused entry. Today, thanks to this robe, I am able to take part in the reception and get all these fine foods. 


Since it is actually to my robe that I owe them, I am giving them to my robe.” 


The ascetic who obtains honors while practicing virtue (guna), morality (sila) and wisdom (prajna) 
likewise says to himself that he owes these honors to his qualities and not to himself. This consideration is 


a mental discipline called patience. 


3) To obtain honors by falsehood (mrsa) or deception (vipralambha) is to inflict unbearable torture on 
oneself. One should say: “By obtaining honors by means of deception I am no different from brigands and 
thieves who get their food [by means of petty theft]. This is falling into the sin of deception 
(vipralambhapatti).” 


Not feeling any affection for the people who cover one with all kinds of honors, not exalting oneself, 


constitutes patience toward beings (sattvaksanti). 


2. Indifference toward benefactors. 


Question. — For those who have not yet found the Path, food and clothing are necessary. By what means 


(upaya) can one find patience, not be attached and not love one’s benefactors? 


#5 The Kagmirian bhiksu whom the Mpps presents here is without a doubt the well-known arhat K’i ye to who, 
“seven hundred years after the Buddha, appeared in the kingdom of Ki piu” and was visited by emperor Kaniska. 
Three stories are dedicated to him in the Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 91-93, k. 7, p. 483a-484b (tr. S. Lévi, Notes 
sur les Indo-Scythes, JA, 1896-97, p. 24-33). This arhat was known for his scorn for washing; warned of the visit of 
Kaniska, he refused to arrange his garments: “I have heard the words of the Buddha: the monk who has gone forth 
considers his appearance vulgar; virtue is his only occupation; why should I go out to meet the king with elegant 
garments?” Calmly and silently, he remained seated stiffly and did not go outside (c. T 203, K. 7, p. 484a20-23). — 
He is presented here in the same spirit in coarse garments in the king’s palace. 

6 A monk who knows the three baskets is called ¢ripifa in Sanskrit (cf. Avadanajataka, I, p. 334; Divyavadia, p. 
61, 505) and more rarely, tripitaka (Divyavadana, p. 54. In Pali, he is called tipitaka (Milinda, p. 18; Jataka. IV, p. 
219). 
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Answer. — Thanks to wisdom (prajna): by considering the impermanent nature (anityalaksana), the painful 
nature (duhkhalaksana) and the selfless nature (anatmakalaksana) of things, one will feel a perpetual 
disgust (udvega) for them. When a criminal is about to be executed, one may put tasty dishes in front of 
him, his family may come to console him, but he thinks only of death; even if he eats the tasty dishes, he 
does not experience their flavor. Similarly, the ascetic who constantly considers impermanence and 
suffering can receive honors, but he is not attached to them at all. A gazelle (mrga), pursued relentlessly by 
a tiger will not care for tender grass or delicious water even if it finds some. Similarly, the ascetic, whom 
the tiger of impermanence (anityatavyaghra) pursues with not a moment of respite, and who meditates on 
the suffering [of everything], cares not at all for the savory delicacies that he may encounter. This is why 


the ascetic is able to control himself before those who gratify him. 


3. Indifference toward women. 


Furthermore, when women want to charm and disturb the bodhisattva, the latter must tame his mind and 


endure it without being disturbed. 


[The first attack by the daughters of Mara].°”" 


°°7 The intervention of the three daughters in Mara’s first attack against the Bodhisattva should be noted. These 
three girls were called Tanha, Arati and Raga (Samyutta, I, p. 124); Tantri, Arati and Ratt (Mahavastu, III, p. 286); 
Rati, Arati and Trisna (Lalitavistara, p. 378); Arati, Priti and Trs (Buddhacarita, XIII, v. 3). 

Mara launched three main assaults against the Buddha: 1) Immediately before the enlightenment, when the 
Bodhisattva was sitting under the pipala tree of Bodhi, Mara launched hi armies against him to make him leave the 
Bodhi seat and thus prevent him from attaining enlightenment; the Bodhisattva victoriously resisted this attack and, 
touching the earth with his right hand (bhimisparsamudra), he took it as witness to his right to occupy the Bodhi 
seat. — 2) Four weeks after the enlightenment, when the Buddha was meditating under the ajapalanyagrodha tree, 
Mara and his daughters came to tempt the Buddha and induce him to enter into nirvana before having preached his 
doctrine. 

With regard to the intervention of the daughters of Mara in these two assaults, it is convenient to 
distinguish three groups of sources: 

1. Some sources, distinguishing carefully between the two assaults, do not have Mara’s daughters appear 
in the first assault, but tell only of the repeated attacks of Mara’s armies against the Bodhisattva: Suttanipata, III, 2 
(v. 425-449; Jataka,I,p. 71-75; Mahavastu, II, p. 404-414; Buddhacarita, ch. XIII; Fo so hing tsan, T 192, k. 3, p. 
25a. There are also representations where Mara’s daughters do not appear: the bas-reliefs of Gandhara (cf. Foucher, 
Art Greco-bouddhique, 1, p. 401 (fig. 201); L, p. 405 (fig. 202-204); II, p. 15 (fig. 306-307); II, p. 197 (fig. 402); H, p. 
201, (fig. 403); - a stele at Sarnath (ibid., p. 539, fig. 498); - a stele at Jagdispur, Patna district (ibid., p. 545, fig. 
500); - a picture from Qyzyl in central Asia (ibid., p.605, fig. 523); - a fresco at Yun-Kang (Chavannes, Mission, fig. 
228 and p. 311). — On the other hand, the same sources or related sources attribute a major rdle to the Daughters of 
Mara outside of the second assault against the Buddha: Samyutta, I, p. 124; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1092, k. 39, p. 
286b-287c; T 100, no. 31, k. 2, p. 383a-384a; Jataka, I, p. 78; Dhammapadattha, II,p. 195-197; Mahavastu, III, p. 
281-286; Fang kouang ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 10, p. 601a-b. 
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While the Buddha was under the Bodhi tree, king Mara, out of spite (daurmanasya) sent him the three 
princesses, Lo kien (Raga), Yue pei (Arati) and K’o ngai (Trsna).. They came showing off their bodies and 
using all sorts of charms to try to corrupt the Bodhisattva, but the latter did not let himself become 
disturbed and did not look at them. The three maidens said to themselves: “The hearts of men are all 
different and tastes vary: some like little girls (Aumarika), others women of a ripe age (madhyastri); some 
like them big, others small; some like them black, others blonde; each of these types has its lovers.”*** Then 
the three maidens each changed into five beautiful women and each of these five women underwent 
innumerable metamorphoses (parindma).*”’ They came out of the forest and appeared suddenly, like 
lightning [165c] from a dark cloud; they raised their eyebrows, lowered their eyelashes and, watched 
carefully like young married women; they made music and used all the tricks. Coming close to the 


Bodhisattva, they pressed their splendid bodies up against his body. 


Then the hero Mi tsi Kin kang (Guhyaka Vajrapani), looking at them angrily, scolded them: “Who is this 


man you magicians dare to come and touch?” And Guhyaka reprimanded them with these stanzas: 


Do you not know that the god Indra (read tien ti) 
Loses his beauty and that his beard has faded? 
The clear limpid water of the ocean 


Is drying up today out of bitterness. 


2. A second group of sources, unaware of or ignoring the second assault, make Mara’s daughters appear in 
the first assault where they dance and speak: Sieou hing pen k’i king, T 184, k. 2, p. 470c; T’aitseu jouei pen k’i 
king, T 185, k. 1, p. 477a; P’ou yao king, T 186, k. 6, p. 519a; Kouo k’in hien tsai yin kouo king. T 189, k. 3, p. 
640a; Fo pen hing king, T 190, k. 28, p. 782c-783 (tr. Beal, Romntic Legend, p. 214 seq.); Fo pen hing king, T 193, 
k. 3, p. 76a; Ken pen chouo... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 5, p. 123b (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 31); Also some 
representations of the first assault, easily identifiable thanks to the presence of the Bodhi tree where the 
bhimisparsamudra of the Bodhisatva appear as well as the daughters of Mara; cf. Marshall-Foucher, Mon. of Sanchi, 
IL, pl. 29 (center); Vogel, Maturd, pl. 51a (above t right); three sculptures at Amaravati (in Foucher, Art Gréco- 
Bouddhique, I, p. 179, fig. 68, above center; II, p. 563, fig. 506b; II, p. 565, fig. 508); two steles at Sarnath (Foucher, 
ibid., I, p. 413, fig. 209b; II, p. 563, fig. 507b); Longhurst, Nagarunakonda, pl. 22b, pl. 29a; Goloubev, Ajanta, pl. 
23; a Ambodian stele (in Foucher, ibid., p. 407, fig. 205); Krom, Life of B on Barabudur, pl. 95. 

3. In a few sources, M4ra’s daughters play an active part in the course of both assaults. This is the case for 
the Lalitavistara: 1“ assault, p. 320-331 (tr. Foucaux, p. 273-279); 2"! assault, p. 378-379 (tr. Foucaux, p. 315-3160, 
and for the Mppé: 1“ assault (here, k. 14, p. 165b-c); 2" assault (below, k. 17, p. 180c-181a). 
*°8 Cf. Jataka, I, p. 79: ucc@vaca kho purisanam adhippayd, kesaitcikumarikasu pemam hoti kesaici pathamavaye 


thitasu kesanci majjhimavaye thitasu, yan mayam ndnappakmarehi palobheyyama. — Lalitavistara, p. 321: kascit 


9 The thirty-two tricks of female magic (dvatrimsadakara strimdyd) that these maidens used are described in 


Lalitavistara, p. 320-321. 
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Do you not know that the sun is becoming dim, 
That the P’o seou (Vasudevata)*” gods are falling? 
The fire from his divine mouth 


Will devour you today! 


No, you don’t know that, you who dare to treat this holy man so lightly! 


Then the daughters widened their circle, withdrew a little and said to the Bodhisattva: “These women are of 
incomparable beauty and able to please. Why do you keep this seat?” The Bodhisattva responded: “You are 
impure, dirty and evil-doers. Begone and do not speak any more lies!” And the Bodhisattva spoke this 


331 
stanza: 


This body is a swamp of excrement 
A foul mass of impurities 
How can one take any delight 


In these walking latrines? 


Hearing this stanza, the daughters said to themselves: “In speaking this stanza, this man does not know our 
pure goddess bodies (visuddhadevakaya).” At once they transformed themselves and resumed their earlier 
form. Their brightness and splendor lit up the entire forest. Playing musical instruments, they said to the 
Bodhisattva: “These are our bodies; who can find blame in them?” —The Bodhisattva answered: “The day 
will come when you will understand.” — “Tell us”, they replied. — The Bodhisattva replied with these 


stanzas: 


In the heavenly arbors, 
Near lotus pools made of the seven jewels 
Gods and men are happy to remain. 


Wait and you will see. 


330 The Vasii are a class of gods of whom Sakra (whose surname is Vasava) is the head: ef. Digha, II, p. 260. 
33! For the beginning of his stanza, cf. Lalitavistara, p. 328: 
Pasyami kayamedhyam asucim kurimikulabharitam, 


Jarjaramitvaram ca bhiduram asukhaparigatam. 
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One day you will discover impermanence 
[You will see that] divine and human pleasures are suffering, 
You will experience distaste for sensory joys 


You will delight in the right Path. 


Hearing these stanzas, the daughters said to themselves: “This man has immense wisdom; he understands 
the malevolence of the purest celestial enjoyments and cannot abide them.” At that moment they 


disappeared. 


Thus the bodhisattva, in the presence of sexual attractions, can control his mind and endure them without 


being disturbed. 


eK KK kok 


Moreover, the bodhisattva understands all the impurities of desire. Of all the calamities, the calamity of the 
woman is the most serious. One can come up to a moment of the sword (asi), fire (agni), lightning (vidyut), 
thunderbolt (vajra), enemy (vaira), poisonous snake (Gsivisha); one cannot come up to the woman who is 
miserly, jealous, angry, flattering, tricky, dirty, aggressive, quarrelsome, lustful and envious. Why? Girls 
are vulgar, short-tempered and of little [166a] knowledge; they do not like what they see; they have no 
consideration for wealth, nobility, knowledge, virtue or renown; they follow only their own wicked 
tendencies. They destroy the roots of good (Ausalamila) in men. Difficult as they are to open, still it is 
easy to break through fetters, manacles, the cangue, a lock, or a prison; but when the lock of a woman is 
fastened on a man, it holds firmly and deeply. The ignorant man who allows himself to be taken by it will 


find it hard to free himself. Of all illnesses, the sickness of woman is the most serious. Some stanzas say:*** 


332 These stanzas show some connection with those of the Anguttara, II, p. 69, but the order is different. Here is the 
text and the translation, which presents some difficulties: 

Sallape asihatthena [pisacena pi sallape 

asivisam pi aside yena dattho na jivati, 


na tveva eko skaya mMatugamena sallape. 
Mutthassatim ta bandhanti pekkhitena mhitena ca 
atho pi dunnivatthena manjuna bhanitena ca 


n’eso jano svasisaddo api ugghatito mato. 


Tesam kamoghavithanam kame aparijanatam 


kalam gatim bhavabhavam samsarasmim purakkhata. 
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It is better to put out one’s eyes 
With red-hot iron 
Than to become distracted 


And contemplate the beauty of women. 


By her smile and her looks, 
Her pride and her false modesty, 
Her way of turning her head or closing her eyes, 


Her fine words and her fits of anger and jealousy, 


The provocativeness of her walk, 
Woman drives a man mad. 
The net of lust is full: 


All men are caught in it. 


Whether she is seated, lying down, walking or standing, 
A glance, a lifting of the eyebrow is enough 
For the inexperienced fool 


To be completely intoxicated by her.*** 


Ye ca parinnaya caranti akutobhaya 
te ve paragata loke ye patta Gsavakhayan ti. 
“Speak with a man who holds a sword in hand; speak with a meat-eating demon; come near a poisonous 
snake whose bite is fatal! Never speak to a woman alone. 
They enchain the thoughtless one with a look or a smile, or again by a disordered dress or sweet talk. 
Happy (?) though he may be, this man will never be looked upon as skillful. 
The five sense objects appear in the female body, color, sound, taste, smell and touch: the charm the mind. 
Those who are carried away by the torment of the passions and who does not know the passions will, at the 
proper time and because of their previous actions, take on all the forms of existence in the world of transmigration. 
But those who understand the passions go forth fearless of whatever may be; they have reached the other 
shore of this world and have attained the destruction of the impurities.” 
333 Cf. also Anguttara, IIL, p. 68: Ithi, bhikkhave, gacchanti [pi ... thitd pi nisinnd pi sayand pi hasanti pi bhnanti pi 
gayanti pi rodanti pi ugghatita pi mata pi purisassa cittam pariyadaya titthati. 
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A swordsman marching against the enemy 
Can still be conquered; 
The female enemy, tormenter of men, 


Cannot be stopped. 


A snake full of poison 
Can still be held in the hand; 
Woman, this deceiver of men 


Should not be touched. 


The man endowed with wisdom 
Should not look at her 
Or, if he is forced to see her, 


He should treat her as his mother or his sister. 


Looking at her objectively, he will consider woman 
As a mass of impurities. 
Not running away from the fire of lust 


Is to [condemn oneself] to perish in its flames. 


Moreover, there is in woman the peculiarity that her husband is proud when she is treated with respect, 
vexed when she is slighted. Thus woman brings man only afflsictions (Alesa) or sadness (daurmanasya). 
Then why approach her? Instability in affections is the defect of woman; wicked curiosity into the business 
of men is her knowledge. The great fire burns men, but it is possible to approach it; the brisk wind has no 
material form, but it is possible to grasp it; the snake contains venom, but it is possible to touch it; the heart 


334 


of a woman, nothing can gain possession of it..”” Why? Because it is a characteristic of woman that she has 


334 This phrase is reminiscent of the Saundaranada of Asvaghosa, VIII, v. 36: 
Pradahan dahano ‘pi grhyate 
visarirah pavano ‘pi grhyate, 
kupito bhujago ‘pi grhyate 


pramadanam tu mano na grhyate. 
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no consideration for wealth, nobility, fame, knowledge, virtue, family, ability, eloquence, stability of the 
household, or depth of affection: all that is of no account in her mind; she desires only what she sees. She is 


like a dragon that seeks only to kill men without distinguishing good from evil. 


Moreover, woman cares nothing for the grief or sadness [that she provokes]; she can be loaded with gifts 


and attention, she will follow her fancy without letting herself be guided. 


Moreover, in the midst of good people, woman is puffed up with pride; she considers the ignorant as 
enemies; she pursues the wealthy and the noble with her flattery; she treats the poor and the humble like 


dogs. She always follows her own appetites and never virtue. 


[The fisherman lover of the king’s daughter].**° 


[166b] The king of a kingdom had a daughter named Kin meou t’eou (Kumuda). A fisherman, named Chou 
p’o k’ie, walking on the road, noticed the king’s daughter from afar in a high tower; he saw her face in the 
casement of a window. His mind was completely taken with this image and his heart could not be detached 
from it for a single moment. This attachment grew from day to day and from month to month; he could no 
longer eat or drink. To his mother who asked him what was the matter, he answered by revealing his 
feelings: “Since seeing the king’s daughter, I cannot forget her.” His mother scolded him, saying: “You are 
a humble man, and the king’s daughter is of very high rank; you cannot have her.” Her son replied: “I 
would like to be able to distract myself, but I cannot forget the princess for a single moment; if my wishes 


cannot be realized, it is impossible for me to live.” 


In order to act in her son’s favor, the mother went to the palace; she constantly brought large fish and 
excellent meat without asking for any payment. The king’s daughter was astonished and asked her what she 
wanted. The mother begged her to send away her attendants and said that she would reveal her sentiments; 
[after this] she said: “I have an only son who loves you deeply, O princess; his passion is so strong that he 
has fallen sick; his fate seems to be not to live long. I would like it if you would grant him a compassionate 
thought and give him back his life.” The king’s daughter replied: “On the fifteenth day of the month, let 
him stand behind the statue of the god in the sanctuary of such-and-such a deity.” The mother returned and 
announced to her son: “Your wishes are realized.” Then she advised him, in accordance with what has been 


said above, to bathe, clothe himself in new garments and stand behind the statue of the god. 


When the time had come, the princess said to the king, her father: “I am under an evil influence. I must go 
to the sanctuary of the god to ask for an auspicious fortune.” The king agreed and she went with a suite of 
five hundred chariots to the temple of the god. When she arrived there, she gave this command to her 


followers: “Stay by the gate; I will go into the sanctuary alone.” 


However, the god had this thought: “ This affair is not suitable; the king is my benefactor (danapti); I 
cannot allow this lowly man to dishonor his daughter.” At once he overwhelmed the young man with 


fatigue and made him fall sleep without being able to wake up. When the king’s daughter had entered and 


335 This little story has been translated by Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 294-296. His translation is reproduced here. 
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saw him sleeping, she shook him several times without succeeding in bringing him back to his senses; then 
she left him a necklace worth a hundred thousand ounces of gold and went away. When she had gone, the 
young man was able to wake up and saw the necklace; he asked the people who were there and learned that 
the princess had come; not having been able to get the satisfaction of his desires, he fell into deep grief; the 


fire of his passion burst forth within him and he died. 


From this example, we can know that women’s hearts make no distinction between nobles and serfs and 


that they let themselves be guided only by their sensual desires. 


Furthermore, once there was a king’s daughter who pursued a candala and committed sin with him. 
Likewise, the daughter of rsi pursued a lion. The hearts of all women are without discernment. For all 
these diverse reasons, [the bodhisattva] sets aside all affection and desire for women and succeeds in not 


loving them at all. 


4. Withstanding persecutors. 
How can one attain patience toward those who torment one? 


It is necessary to say: “All beings commit faults that expose them to a punishment and they take vengeance 
one upon another. The torment that I undergo today has as its cause my previous conduct. Even though, in 
the course of the present lifetime (ihajanman) I have done nothing [that merits reprisals] still I m now 
expiating the wrong caused in my previous lifetimes (purvajanman). I [166c] am in the process of paying 
for it now; let us withstand this torment gently; what use is it to rebel? A debtor must pay his debt 


cheerfully at the request of his creditor and not become irritated.” 


Moreover, the ascetic who is always nourishing feelings of loving-kindness (maitricitta) is compelled to 


withstand torments that are inflicted on him patiently. 


[The patience of Ksantirsi}**® 


The rsi Tch’an t’i (Ksantirsi) was practicing patience (ksanti) and loving-kindness (maitri) in a great forest. 
One day, king Kia ki (Kali) with his courtesans (ganika) went into the forest to walk about and amuse 
themselves. His meal being finished, the king stopped to sleep. The courtesans, who were wandering in the 
flowering forest, noticed the rsi and went to pay their respects (vandana) to him. Then the rsi praised 
loving-kindness and patience to them; his words were so fine that the women could not get enough of them 
and stayed with him for a long time. King Kali woke up and, not seeing his courtesans, seized his sword 
(asipattra) and follow their footprints. When he saw them standing by the rsi, his jealousy broke out; with 
furious eyes and brandishing his sword, he asked the rsi: “What are you doing here?” The rsi replied: ”I am 
here to cultivate patience and practice loving-kindness.” The king said: “I will put you to the proof at once. 


With my sword, I will cut off your ears (Karna), nose (nasa), hands (hasta) and feet (pada). If you do not 


336 The exploit of Ksantirsi has already been told above, Traité, I, p. 264F. To the other Chinese sources noted 
above, add Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 23, p.731a; Ta tche tou louen, T 1509, k. 26, p. 252a29. 
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get angry, I will know that you are cultivating patience.” The rsi answered: “Do as you will.” Then the king 
took his word and cut off his ears, nose, hands and feet, asking him: “Is you mind disturbed?” The rsi 
answered: “I am cultivating loving-kindness and patience, my mind is not disturbed.” The king said: “Your 
body lies there powerless; you are speaking the truth when you say that you are not disturbed, but nobody 
would believe you.” Then the rsi made this vow: “If I am really developing loving-kindness and patience, 
may my blood (Sonita) become milk (ksira).” At once his blood changed into milk; the king was astounded 
and went away with his courtesans. But then in the forest, a naga took pity on the rsi, made thunder and 
lightning and let loose his thunder-bolt; struck by its poison, the king collapsed and died before he reached 


his palace. 


This is why we say that it is necessary to exert patience toward one’s persecutors. 


eK KK kok 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva cultivates compassion (karundacitta). All beings are ceaselessly under the 
stress of all the sufferings (duhkha): in the narrow space of the womb (kuksi), they feel a great deal of pain; 
at the time of birth (jati), they are squeezed; their bones and flesh are as if crushed; a cold wind pierces 
their body worse than a halberd. This is why the Buddha said: “Of all the sufferings, the suffering of birth 
is the worst.” And it is the same for the many distresses suffered in old age (ara), sickness (vyadhi) and 
death (marana). Why would the ascetic further increase the suffering of beings? This would be like putting 


iron into the wound. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva says to himself: “I must not be like other people who are constantly carried 
along by the stream of transmigration (samsdrasrotas-); I must go against the current and dry up the source 
and enter the path to nirvana. All ordinary people (prthagjna) are worried by a theft, are happy with a 
profit, are frightened in a sinister place. I, who am a bodhisattva, should not imitate them in any way. 
Although I may not yet have destroyed the [167a] fetters (samyojana), I must control myself and practice 
patience, not get irritated by persecutions, not rejoice at flattery, not fear suffering and difficulties; I must 


have feelings of great compassion (mahakarunacitta) for all beings.” 


Moreover, seeing beings coming to torment him, the bodhisattva should say to himself: “This is my friend, 
this is my teacher; let me treat him with additional affection (anunaya) and respect (satkara). Why? 
Because if he did not inflict torment on me, I would not have the chance to be patient.” This is why he says: 


“This is my friend, this is my teacher.” 


Moreover, the knowledge of the bodhisattva conforms to this speech of the Buddha: “ Beings have had no 
beginning (anddika) and the universes (lokadhdatu) are infinite (ananta); I have endlessly transmigrated 
through the five destinies (pancagati); of all the beings [presently existing], I have formerly been their 


father, mother, and brother; in turn, these beings have been at some time my father, mother and brother. 
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And it will be the same in the future.”’’’ Reasoning in this way, the bodhisattva is unable to have bad 


feelings or give himself up to anger. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva thinks: “Among all these beings, the family of the Buddhas (buddhavamsa)*** is 
widely represented. To become annoyed at them is to become annoyed with the Buddha. If I become 
annoyed with the Buddha, everything is finished. Thus it has been said that this pigeon (kapota) will later 
become a Buddha;**? at this moment, although it is but a bird, it should not be treated lightly.” 


Moreover, of all the afflictions (A/esa), anger (krodha) is the most serious; of all the punishments inflicted 
for sin (akusalavipaka), the punishment reserved for anger is the most severe; Of all the other bonds 


(bandhana), there is none as serious. 


[Sakra’s question].*° 


Che t’i p’o na min (Sakra devanam indra) questioned the Buddha with this stanza: 


What must be killed in order to be safe? 

What must be killed in order to experience no repentance? 
What is the root of poison (visamila)? 

What destroys all good? 

What must be killed in order to have praise? 


What must be killed in order not to feel sadness? 


The Buddha answered with this stanza: 


By killing anger, one is safe. 


337 Free quotation from Samyutta, II, p. 89-190 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 945, k. 34, p. 241c-242a; T 100, no. 338, k. 16, 
p. 487a: Anamataggayam bhikkhave samsaro pubbakofi na pafindayati avijjanivaranManam  sattanam 
tanhasamyojanadnam sandhavatam samsaratam. Na do bhikkhave satto sulabharipo yo na mata-pita-bhagini-putta- 
bhitapubbo imina dighena addhuna: “The transmigration of beings, O monks, has its origin in eternity. It is not 
possible to find any beginning starting from which beings, plunged in ignorance, fettered by ignorance, wander by 
chance from birth to birth. It is not easy. O monks, to find any being who, in the course of the long path of 
transmigration, has not been at some time your father, your mother, your brother, your sister or your son.” 

338 T.¢., the family of those who one day will become Buddhas. 

339 See above, p. 647F, the avadana of the pigeon. 

#4 Chetva sutta in Samyutta, I, p. 237 (cf. Tsa a han, T 00, no. 1116, k. 40, p. 295b-c; T 100, no. 45, k. 3, p. 388c- 
389a) 
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By killing anger, one experiences no repentance. 
Anger is the root of poison 

That destroys all good. 

The Buddha praises those who kill anger. 


By killing anger, one feels no sadness. 


eK kK kok 


The bodhisattva says to himself: “I am cultivating compassion (Aaruna); I wish that all beings find 
happiness; anger destroys all good and pollutes everything; why would I commit such a sin? If I feel anger 
(krodha) and aversion (pratigha), I lose my own benefits; how then could I lead beings to happiness? 
Moreover, the Buddhas and bodhisattvas consider great compassion (mahdkarund) as fundamental. If, for 
this compassion I substituted this anger that is a destructive poison, that would be especially inappropriate. 
If the bodhisattva loses the basis of compassion, would he deserve the name of bodhisattva? Where would 
his quality come from? This is why it is necessary to develop patience. If a being inflicts harm on me, I 
must think of this being’s qualities (guna), for, although at the moment this being is committing a fault, 
otherwise [167b] he possesses good qualities; as a result of these qualities, he should not be hated. Besides, 
if this man curses me or beats me, it is in order to correct me; he is like a goldsmith who cleans the gold by 
putting it in the fire so that only the pure gold remains. If I suffer injury, the cause of it is in my earlier 
lifetimes (piurvajanman); now I must pay; I should not be annoyed but I should practice patience. Finally, 
the bodhisattva treats belongs with loving-kindness (maitri), like little children. Now, in Jambudvipa, 
people feel very sad (daurmanasya) and their joyful days are rare. When they come to insult me or attack 
me, they have so much joy! Joy is so difficult to obtain that I will allow them to insult me. Why? Because 


from my first resolution (prathamacittotpdda), I have decided that they should find joy. 


Furthermore, in this world, beings are constantly tormented by illness (vyadhi); a cruel death 
(maranavaira) constantly awaits them like an enemy constantly spying on his opponent. How could an 
honest man not feel loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund) for them? Furthermore, if one 
wanted to increase their suffering, this suffering would not affect anyone else before one experiences it 


oneself. By reasoning in this way, one will not become annoyed with them and one will develop patience. 


Moreover, it is necessary to consider the gravity (dosatva) of hatred (dvesa, pratigha); of the three poisons 
(trivisa), it has no equal; of the 98 fetters (samyojana), it is the most solid; of all the sicknesses of the mind 
(cittavyadhi), it is the most difficult to cure. The hateful man does not distinguish between good (kusala) 
and bad (akusala), between sin (@patti) and merit (punya), between profit (/abha) and loss (hani); he does 
not reflect; he will fall into the unfortunate destinies (durgati) and will forget beneficent (subhdsita) words; 


he neglects his reputation; he ignores the efforts of others and does not clean out his own physical and 
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mental torments; hatred having covered over his eye of wisdom (prajnacaksus), he devotes himself 


particularly to tormenting others. 


This is how a rsi who possessed the five supernatural powers (abhijna) destroyed a whole country in the 


manner of an outcaste (candala) simply out of hatred, even though he practiced pure asceticism 


(visuddayoga).*"' 


4! Reference is made to this event in a passage in the Updlisutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 378, reproduced textually in 
Milinda, p. 130: “Have you heard, O householder, how the forest of Dandaka, the forest of Kalinga, the forest of 
Mejjha and the forest of Matanga have been deserted and emptied of inhabitants? — I have heard, O venerable one, 
that it was be the mental misdeed of rsis.” 

The Sanskrit version of this passage occurs in a fragment of the Upalistitra found by S. Lévi in Kathmandu 
and published in JA 1925, p. 29-30 which has a development missing in the Pali: “Have you heard, O householder, 
by whom the forests of Dandaka, of Kalinga and Matanga have been completely emptied leaving only the spaces in 
the forests? Thereupon Upali, the householder, remained silent. Later, Upali replied: “I have heard, O Gautama, that 
the cause was the mental anger of the rsis.” — The Chinese translation of the Tchong a han, T 26, no. 133, p. 630a, 
closely follows this version. 

Another Sanskrit version of this passage occurs in a citation from the Vimsika, ed. Lévi, p. 10. For the 
Tibetan version, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, Vimsakakarikaprakarana, Muséon, 1912, p. 64; and for the Chinese 
versions, T 1588, p. 69c; T 1589, p. 73b; T 1590, p. 77a. 

Of the three royal kingdoms mentioned here, at least two are well known: Kalinga is actually Orissa; 
Dandaka covered the entire region of the Vindhya from the Vidarbha to the Kalinga (cf. B. C. Law, India as 
described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 1941, p. 106) The Majjharafifia of the Pali version may be a faulty 
reading of the Sanskrit version: aranyi sunyani medhyibhitani. \t should not be forgotten that the Pali texts have 
been revised according to a Sanskrit norm (cf. J. Bloch, L ‘Indo-Aryen, 1934, p. 8). 

S. Lévi, Pour Vhistoire du Ramayana, JA, Jan-Feb. 1918, p. 97, has looked into the story of the 
destruction of the Dandakaranya in the Ramayana, VII, 81B; the rsi Usanas, furious at the violence used by the king 
Danda against his daughter, pronounced a curse, and the land, flourishing as it had been, was changed into a wild 
forest. - But the destruction of the Dandaka is well known in the Buddhist tradition: 

1) The Pali texts (Jataka, III,p. 463; V, p. 133 seq., 267; Papajfica, III, p. 60-65) tells the following: 
Kisavaccha, disciple of Sarabhanga, in search of solitude, was established in King Dandaki’s park, near the city of 
Kumbhavati in Kalinga. One day when King Dandaki was leaving to suppress a revolt, he thought he could make 
himself lucky by spitting on Kisavaccha and throwing his tooth-pick at him. The gods were indignant, killed the king 
and destroyed the whole country. Only three people escaped death: the rsi Kisavaccha, the leader of the army who 
had become his disciple, and a certain Rama, originally from Benares, who was spared as a result of his filial piety. 
The forest that grew up in that desolated land was called Dandakarafifia. 

2) The Mahavastu, III, p. 363, tells another version which is of some interest: A pupil of the rsi Kasyapa, 
called Vatsa, surrounded by five hundred disciples, lived at Anuhimavat in a hermitage on the shore of the Ganges; 
they all possessed the five powers, practiced the four trances, had renounced desires, and were of noble conduct and 
great power. Then Vatsa, suffering from a wind sickness and unable to withstand the bitter cold at Anuhimavat, went 
away to the Dékhan, to the city of Govardhana. King Dandaki, who reigned there, was an irreligious man and an 
impious king without the correct view, eager for pleasure, full of wrong ideas, ignoring his mother and father, with 


neither religious life nor chastity, cruel, pitiless and violent. Seeing the rsi Vatsa, he buried this peaceful, harmless 
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Finally, the hateful man, like the tiger or wolf, is hard to withstand; like a pernicious ulcer, it pierces and 
easily becomes poisoned. The hateful man is like a poisonous snake that people look at without pleasure. 
When a man accumulates anger, his bad feelings develop and he ends up in unexpected crimes: he kills his 
father and rebels against the Buddha. 


[The schism of Kausambi}*? 


The bhiksus of the kingdom of Kiu chan mi (Kausambi) [were quarreling amongst themselves] for futile 
reasons; the feelings of anger increased and they were split into two groups. An end [to the schism] was 
attempted but after three months there was no success. The Buddha went to their community and, raising 


his right hand marked with the sign of the wheel, he [tried to] stop them, saying:*” 


You others, O bhiksus, 
Do not provoke quarrels (vivdda). 
By continuing in bad feelings 


One exposes oneself to very heavy punishment. 


You are seeking nirvana 


You have renounced material profit, 


and innocent man in the earth. But the prime minister of the kingdom, named Vighusta, pulled the still living rsi 
from under the pile of earth, prostrated before him and begged for pardon: “O venerable one, I do not approve the 
violence the king has done to you; I beg you to show your indulgence.” The rsi said to him: “Go as far away as you 
can from this kingdom, O minister; in seven days I shall die and, after my death, there will be intense panic in this 
kingdom.” Hearing the words of the rsi Vatsa, the minister with his children, his wife , his entourage and all his 
relatives left the kingdom of Dandaki and went to another kingdom. At the end of seven days, the rsi Vatsa died and 
immediately after his death, there was a great upheaval of all the elements so that the entire kingdom was reduced to 
ashes in one night. 
* For the schism of Kaugambi and particularly the last quarrel that caused the Buddha to leave the city, see: 

Pali sources: Majjhima, II, p. 152-154; Vinaya, I, p. 341-342, 349-350; Jataka, IH, p. 486-490; 
Dhammapaddattha, I, p. 53-56 (tr. Burlingame. Legends, I, p. 176-178); Sarattha, II, p. 304. 

Sanskrit sources: Kosambakavastu, Gilgit MS, HI, 2, p. 181-186. 

Chinese sources: Tchinga a han,T 26, no. 72, k. 17, p. 53b-c; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 16, p. 626b seq.; 
Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 24, p. 160a;Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 882b; partially versified version in Ta tchouang yen 
louen king, T 201, no. 51, k. 9, p. 304a-305b (tr. Huber, Sutralamkara, p. 246-253). 
*3° These stanzas have nothing in common with those which the Vinaya, I, p. 349-350, and the Majjhima, II, p. 
154, make the Buddha pronounce in this circumstance; on the other hand, they show an undeniable resemblance to 
the version of the Sutralamkara, tr. Huber, p. 246-247. 
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You are living in the holy Dharma, 


[167c] Why are you quarreling? 


In worldly people, quarrels 
May still be excused. 
But among monastics 


How can they quarrel? 


The monastic who nourishes in his heart 
The poison [of hatred] is doing harm to himself. 
It is like fire, flashing forth from a cold cloud 


Which burns the body. 


The bhiksus said to the Buddha: “Let the Buddha, the teacher of the Dharma (dharmasvamin), remain 
humble and silent (alpotsukas tusnimbhitas tisthatu); as for us, we cannot remain silent when we are 
attacked.’”*“* Persuaded that these men could not be saved, the Buddha rose up into the sky (upari vihdyasa 
prakrantah) in the very midst of the assembly** and went away. He entered into a forest**° [and there 


[entered into] meditative stabilization of tranquility (samathasamadhi). 


4 Cf. Vinaya, I, p. 349; Majjhima, III, p. 153: Affataro bhikkhu Bhagavantam etad avoca: Agametu, bhante, 
Bhagava dhammassami; appossukko, bhante, Bhagavad ditthadhammasukhaviharam amuyutto viharatu; mayam 
etena bhandanena kalahena viggahena vevadena pannnayissama ti: “A certain monk said to the Bhagavat: Lord, let 
the Blessed One, the teacher of the Dharma, be patient! Lord, let the Blessed One remain tranquil in the Blissful 
Abode that he has attained in this life. As for us, we recognize ourselves to be in the middle of this altercation, this 
dispute, this struggle and this argument.” — Similar reply in the Gilgit MS, III, 2, p. 186: Evam ukte Kosambaka 
bhiksavo Bhagavatam etadavocan: Dharmasvami Bhagavan dharmasvami Sugatah. Ete ‘smakam vaksyanti 
duruktani durbhasitani, vayam esam kimartham marshayama iti: “ The monks of Kausambti said to the Bhagavat: 
“The Blessed One is the teacher of the Dharma, the Well-gone One is the teacher of the Dharma, but for us, why 
should we pardon those who speak insults and heresies?” 

345 This journey in the air is also mentioned in the Gilgit MS, III, 2, p. 186; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 24, p. 160a23; 
Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 43, p. 882c25. The Pali sources do not give this detail. 

6 Tn the forest of Parileyyaka, where a lone elephant brought him food and drink; cf. Samyutta,III, p. 95; Udana, p. 
41-42; Vinaya, I, p. 352-353; Jataka, p. 489; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 58-60; Tchong a han T 26, k. 17, p. 536a; Wou 
fen liu, T 1421, k. 24, p. 160a. 
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The sin of anger is so serious that it happens that one no longer accepts the words of the Buddha; this is 
why anger must be chased away and patience cultivated. Besides, by cultivating patience, one easily 


obtains loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund); thanks to these, one reaches Buddhahood. 


eK KK kok 


Question. — Patience is a fine quality among all the qualities, but there is a case where it is impossible: 
when a person of little worth looks you up and down and treats you fearfully; then patience is not called 


for. 


Answer. — When a person of little worth looks you up and down and treats you fearfully, you are tempted 
to not endure him. However, the sin of impatience is more serious than the insult. Why? Because the 
impatient person is scorned by the saints (arya) and by honest people (sajjana), whereas the patient person 
is scorned only by common people. Of the two despisals, better to be despised by the ignorant than by the 
saints. Why? The ignorant scorns what is not despicable, [namely, patience], whereas the saint despises that 


which is despicable, [namely, impatience]. This is why one should practice patience. 


Furthermore, even without practicing generosity (dana) or rapture (dhyana), the patient person always 
attains marvelous qualities (guna); he is reborn among the gods or among men and later will attain 
buddhahood. Why? 


Because his mind is gentle (mrdu) and tender (taruna). 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva says to himself: “The person who is tormenting me today is concerned with 
destroying my patience. Not only do I have his scorn, his curses and his irons to suffer, but if I lose 
patience, I will also fall into the hell (niraya) of burning iron walls and earth where I will suffer immense 
pain; the burns that I would suffer would be indescribable.” This is why the bodhisattva is aware of his 
nobility, even if the ordinary man treats him scornfully; if he resisted and stood on his own dignity, [his 


self-love] would be satisfied but he would be base. That is why he should be patient. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva says to himself: Since the first time that I made the resolution 
(prathamacittotpdda), 1 have sworn, in the interest of others, to heal all their mental sicknesses 
(cittavyadhi). Today, this man is sick with anger (pratighasamyojanena vyadhita); I want to cure him. 
Would he be calmed if I added my own sickness to his, [in other words, if I wanted to cure his anger by 
means of my own anger]? The master physician (bhaisajyaguru) cures all illnesses; if a sick person beset 
by a demon draws his knife and insults him, without making a distinction between friend and enemy, the 
physician who understands demonic sicknesses wants only to cure him and has no hatred for him. It is the 
same for the bodhisattva; when a being torments or insults him, he [168a] knows that this being is sick with 
the passion “anger” (dvesaklesa), and that he is led by rage; the bodhisattva cures him by skillful means 


(upaya), without feeling any aversion toward him.” 
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Moreover, the bodhisattva takes care of all beings and loves them like his children; when they bother him, 
the bodhisattva has compassion for them, is not cross with them and does not scold them. A loving father 
takes care of his sons and his grandsons; they are young and have no discretion and sometimes they insult 
and beat their father disrespectfully and fearlessly; but their father pardons these young fools and his love 
for them only increases; even though they have done wrong to him, he is not annoyed and does not hate 
them. The bodhisattva’s patience is like that. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “If beings persecute me, I must endure it. If I do not endure it, I 
would regret it from this life on and, later, I would fall into hell (niraya) where I will suffer greatly, If Iam 
reborn among the animals (tirvagyoni), I will be a poisonous dragon, a perfidious serpent, a lion, tiger or 
wolf. If I am reborn among the pretas, fire will come out of my mouth; like a man caught in a fire, at first 


the burn is slight, but later it gradually increases.” 


Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “As a bodhisattva, I want to do good (hita) to beings; if I am 


unable to endure them patiently, I am not called “bodhisattva”, I am called “wicked man”. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “There are two kinds of worlds (Joka): the world of animate 
beings (sattvaloka) and the world of inanimate beings (asattvaloka). From the time of my first resolution 
(prathamacittotpdda), | have sworn, in the interest of beings, to withstand the torments coming from 
inanimate beings, stones, trees, wind, cold, heat, water and rain without impatience; today, it is this animate 


being that attacks me; I must endure it; why would I become irritated?” 


Moreover, the bodhisattva knows the distant origin [of beings]; it is in a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri) that is metaphorically (prajnapti) given the name of ‘pudgala’ (man, individual), 
but there is no true pudgala. With whom then could he be annoyed? In this [alleged pudgala] there is just a 
pile of bones (asthi), blood (sonita), skin (chavi) and flesh like bricks piled one upon another, coming and 
going like a mechanical doll. Knowing that, there is no place for irritation with him. If I am angry, I am a 


fool (miidha) and will suffer the punishment myself. This is why it is necessary to exercise patience. 


Finally, the bodhisattva says to himself: “In the past, when the numberless Buddhas, as many as the grains 
of sand in the Ganges (ganganadivalukasama), followed the bodhisattva path, they first practiced patience 
toward beings (sattvaloka) and then patience toward the Dharma (dharmaksanti). 1, who am today 
following the Path of the Buddha, must imitate the qualities of the Buddhas and not feel aversion 
(pratigha), as that is the mark of Mara (maradhatudharma). This is why I must be patient.” 


He is patient for all these reasons. This is patience toward beings (sattvaksanti). 
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CHAPTER XXV: PATIENCE TOWARD THE DHARMA (. 902F) 


I. GENERAL DEFINITION. 


[168b] What is meant by patience toward the Dharma (dharmaksanti)? 


To endure sycophants and flatterers as well as violent and lustful people constitutes patience toward beings 
(satvaksanti); to endure adulation (satkara) and flattery (piija) as well as violence (vihethana) and lust 


(kamamithyacara) constitutes patience in regard to the Dharma (dharmaksanti). 


Furthermore. dharmaksanti consists of not feeling any of the six inner attractions (sadadhyatmikaruci), not 
seizing any of the six outer objects (sadahyasthiila), and not making any distinction (vikalpa) between the 
two categories. Why? Because inner (Gdhyatmikanimitta) is mixed with outer (bahyanimitta) and outer is 
mixed with inner. Actually the two characteristics (nimitta) are equally nonexistent (anupalabdha), 
presenting a single nature (ekalaksana), resulting from the complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagryapeksa) and are really empty (siinya). The nature of all dharmas is eternal purity 
(nityavisuddhi), the true nature (tathata), the limit of existence (bhutakoti), the real nature (dharmata). 
Dharmas are included in non-duality (advayapatita), but although they are without duality, they are not, 
however, single. Seeing all dharmas in this way, without developing them in one’s mind or in one’s firmly 
held views, is what is called dharmaksanti. Thus, in the P’i mo lo k’i king (VimalakirtinirdeSasitra), the 
bodhisattva Fa tchou (Dharmasthiti) said: “Arising and cessation are two; the absence of arising (anutpdda) 
and the absence of cessation (anirodha) is the teaching on entering into non-duality 
(advayapravesadharmaparyaya).” And, finally, the bodhisattva Wen chou che li (Mafjusri) said: “The 
absence of hearing, absence of seeing, cessation of all thoughts, absence of words and absence of speech, 
that is the teaching on the entry into non-duality.” [Questioned in turn about non-duality], Vimalakirti 
remained silent and said nothing; and all the bodhisattvas congratulated him, saying: “Good, good! That is 


the true teaching on the entry into non-duality.”*”” 


347 Summary of the ninth chapter of the Vimalakirtinirdesasiitra, entitled Advayadharmaparyayapravesa (in Tib., 
Gfis su med pahi chos kyi skor hjug pa): cf. Wei mo kie king, T 474, k. 2, p. 530c; Wei mo kie so chouo king, T 
475, k. 2, p. 550b; Chouo wou keou tch’eng king, T 476, k. 4, p. 577a. — Here are the passages of T 375 to which the 
Mpps is referring here: At that time, Vimalakirti said to the bodhisattvas: “ Sirs, how does the bodhisattva enter into 
the teaching of nonduality (advayadharmaparyaya)? Let each speak as he will.” In the assembly there was a 
bodhisattva named Fa tseu tsai (Dharmesvara) who said: “Sirs, arising (utpdda) and cessation (nirodha) are two. 
Dharmas that do not arise in the very beginning do not actually cease; subscribing to the doctrine of non-arising 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti) in this way is to enter into the teaching of non-duality.” (p. 550b-c). — Twenty-six other 
bodhisattvas then gave their opinions, and the text continues: Each having spoken in turn, all these bodhisattvas 
asked Mafjusri: “How then does the bodhisattva enter into the teaching of nonduality?” Mafjusri answered: “In my 


opinion, in regard to dharmas, there are no words or speech, no statement or awareness; they elude questions 
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Il. ENDURING OUTER AND INNER SUFFERINGS AND THE 
AFFLICTIONS. 


Furthermore, the dharmas altogether form two groups: i) beings (sattva), ii) things (dharma). We have 
already spoken about the bodhisattva’s patience toward beings (chapter XXIV); here we will speak about 
patience toward things. There are two kinds of things: 7) mental things (cittadharma), ii) extra-mental 
things (acittadharma). — Among the extra-mental things, some are inner (@dhyatmika) and others are outer 
(bahya). Cold (sita), heat (usna) wind (anila), rain (varsa), etc., are outer; hunger (ksudh), thirst (pipasa), 
old age (Jara), sickness (vyadhi), death (marana), etc., are inner: all the categories of this type are extra- 
mental. — Among the mental things, there are two types: 7) anger (Arodha, vydpdda), sadness 
(daurmanasya), doubt (samsaya), etc.; ii) lust (raga), pride (abhimana), etc.: these two categories are 
mental things. Whether it is a question of mental things or extra-mental things, the bodhisattva endures 


them both without flinching; this is what is called dharmaksanti. 


[A. Enduring outer sufferings]. — 


Question. — With regard to a being (sattva), anger or killing are sinful whereas compassion is meritorious; 
but cold, heat, wind, or rain derive neither benefit nor inconvenience [from our attitude toward them]. Then 


why endure them? 


[168c] Answer. — 1) Although they derive no benefit or inconvenience [from our attitude], the very fact of 
experiencing annoyance or anger as a result of them is fatal to the bodhisattva’s career; this is why it is 


necessary to endure them. 


2) Moreover, in killing, the sin consists not in the very fact of killing a being but rather in the evil intention 
(dustacitta) which is the cause of the killing. Why is that? To kill a being, provided that it is without a 
predetermined intention (avyakrtacitta), does not constitute a sin, but to nourish benevolence for a being, 
even though this being derives no benefit from it, is very meritorious. This is why, even if cold, heat, wind 
or rain derive no benefit or inconvenience [from our attitude toward them], one commits a sin merely by 


having bad feelings toward them. Therefore they should be endured. 


3) Finally, the bodhisattva knows that it is as a result of his previous faults (piirvapatti) that he has taken 
birth in this sorrowful place (duhkhavihara); h says to himself: “What I myself have done I must myself 


endure.” Thanks to this reflection, he is able to endure [cold and the other outer sufferings]. 


(prasna) and answers (vydkarana).” Then Mafyjusri asked Vimalakirti, saying: “We have all spoken in turn; now it is 
up to you to tell us how the bodhisattva enters into the teaching on nonduality.” But Vimalakirti remained silent and 
did not speak. Mafyusri congratulated him: “Good! Very good! By having neither sounds (aksara) nor speech 
(abhilapa), that is truly entering into the teaching on nonduality.” (p. 551c). 
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[B. Enduring inner sufferings.| — 


1) Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “There are two kinds of fields (Asetra), those that are pure 
(visudda), those that are impure (avisuddha). The bodhisattva who has been born into an impure field and 
undergoes bitter suffering there, such as the torments of hunger or cold, makes the aspiration (pranidhana) 
[to possess] a pure field and says to himself: “When I will be Buddha, all these sufferings will not exist in 
my field; these sufferings, although they are impure, will be of benefit to me.” 
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2) Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “If the eight human situations (astau lokadharmah)y cannot 


be avoided by the saints (Grya), how then could I avoid them? Therefore I must endure them.” 


3) Moreover, the bodhisattva who reflects knows that the human body is without power or weight, is prey 
to old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana). Even though the celestial existence [to which he 
could aspire] is pure, free of old age and sickness, the bodhisattva hesitates to become attached to celestial 
bliss. [Actually, a god (deva)] is like a drunk man, unable to cultivate the merits of the Path (margapunya), 
of entering the monastic life (pravraj-) or of renunciation (viraj). Therefore it is in his human body that the 


bodhisattva is obliged to win merit and act for the benefit of beings. 


4) Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: “I have taken on a body made of the four great elements 
(mahabhita) and the five aggregates (skandha); thus inevitably I will experience all kinds of suffering. It is 
impossible that one can avoid suffering when one assumes a body; rich or poor, monastic (pravrajita) or 
lay (grhasta), foolish or wise, scholarly or ignorant, all cannot avoid it. The rich man experiences constant 
fear in guarding his wealth; he is like a fat sheep about to be led to the slaughterhouse; he is like a crow 
holding some meat in its beak with the other crows chasing it. The poor experience hunger and cold. The 
monk, despite the sufferings he undergoes in the present lifetime, will find happiness and will win the Path 
in the next lifetime. The lay person, despite the happiness he experiences in the present lifetime, will find 
suffering in the future lifetime. The fool, who is looking for happiness in the present lifetime, runs up 
against impermanence (anityata) and then will find suffering. The wise person, who meditates on the 
sadness of impermanence, will later find happiness and will attain the Path. Thus all those who possess a 


body cannot avoid suffering. This is why the bodhisattva must cultivate patience. 


5) Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: The entire universe is suffering: how then could I seek 


happiness? 


6) Moreover, the bodhisattva says to himself: For innumerable cosmic [169a] periods (aprameyakalpa), 1 
have ceaselessly undergone all the sufferings without getting any benefit; now that I am seeking 
buddhahood in the interests of beings, I should have great benefit in enduring this suffering. This is why he 


will patiently endure all outer and inner sufferings. 


7) Finally, with a great mind, the bodhisattva has made the aspiration (pranidhdna) to endure the sufferings 
of the A pi (avici) hell and the No Ji (niraya) hell. How could he not endure the lesser sufferings [of the 


present]? If he does not withstand these petty sufferings, how will he withstand the great sufferings? 


8 The lokadharmas are eight in number: gain (/abdha), loss (alabha), etc.; cf. Digha, III, p. 260; Anguttara, IV, p. 
156 seq.; V, p. 53. 
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The enduring of these many outer inconveniences is called dharmaksanti. 


[C. Enduring the afflictions]. — 


Question. — How are the inner mental sufferings endured? 


Answer. — 1) The bodhisattva says to himself: although I have not yet obtained the Path nor cut through the 
bonds (bandhana), if I do not withstand these sufferings, I am not yet a bodhisattva. He also says: If I had 
obtained the Path and cut through all the fetters (samyojana), I would have nothing else to endure. Besides, 
hunger, thirst, cold and heat are Mara’s outer army (mdrabdahyasena); the fetters (samyojana) and the 
afflictions (klesa) are Mara’s inner army (maradhyatmikasend). | must crush these two armies in order to 


attain buddhahood; if I do not succeed in that, the state of buddhahood will not be realized. 


[Padhanasutta].*” 


It is said that when the Buddha was practicing the six years of austerity (duskaracarya), king Mara came to 
see him and said: “Noble ksatriya, of the thousand parts (sahasrabhaga) that are in you, only one is still 
alive. Get up! Return to your land; win merit by generous gifts and you will find the path of human and 
divine happiness in this and future lifetimes. It is impossible for you to increase this painful effort. If you 
do not listen to my fond advice (slaksnavac), if you persist in your mistake and do not get up, I will bring 


my great armies here and I will come to destroy you.”*”” 


* Cf. the Padhanasutta of Suttanipata, III, 2 (v. 425-449) designated above by the Traité, I, p. 341F under the name 
of Tsa tsang king (Ksudraka). See the parallel texts there of the Suttanipata, v. 436-449 and of the Lalitavistara, p. 
262-263 

3° Cf. Suttanipata, v. 426b-428; Lalita, p. 261. 


Suttanipata Lalitavistara 
Kiso tvam asi dubbanno; Kriso vivarno dinas tvam, 
santike maranan tava. antilo maramam tava. 
Sahassabhago maranassa, Sahasrabhage maranam, 
ekanso tava jivitam. ekabhage cha jivitam. 


Jiva bho! Jivitam seyyo; 


Jivam punnani kahasi. 


Carato ca te brahmacariyam Dadatah satatam danam 
agghhuttan ca jahato, agnihotram ca juhvatah, 
pahitam ciyate purnam; bhavisyati mahatpunyam; 

kim padhhanena kahasi. kim prahane karihyasi. 


The Mpps comes closest to the version of the Lalita here. 
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The Bodhisattva answered: “Today I will destroy your inner armies that are so powerful, to say nothing of 


your outer armies.” - Mara asked: “What are my inner armies?” The Bodhisattva replied: 


Desire (kama) is your first army (send) 
Sadness (arati) is the second, 
Hunger and thirst (Asutpipdsa) are the third army, 


Greed (trsnd@) is the fourth. 


Laziness-torpor (stya@namiddha) is the fifth army. 
Fear (bhaya) is the sixth. 
Doubt (vicikitsa) is the seventh army, 


Anger (Arodha) and hypocrisy (mraksa) are the eighth. 


Cupidity (Jabha) and vainglory (mithyayasas) are the ninth, 
Glorification of the self (atmotkara) and scorn of others (paravajnda) are the tenth. 
It is into those armies 


That monastics (pravajita) are plunged. 


By the power of my meditation and my wisdom 
I will crush your armies. 
Having attained Buddhahood 


I will save all people.*”' 


oe ee. eee 


The bodhisattva who has not yet crushed all these armies puts on the armor of patience (Asantivarman), 
grasps the sword of wisdom (prajfakhadga), takes the buckler of rapture (dhyanaphalaka) and arrests the 


arrows of the afflictions (k/esesu): this is called inner patience. 


35! See these stanzas above, Traité, I, p. 341-343F. 
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2) Moreover, the bodhisattva should exercise patience toward his own afflictions (A/esa) but he must not 
cut the bonds (bandhana). Why? Because if he cut these bonds, the loss would be very serious: he would 
fall into the arhat class [169b] and would be no different than someone who has lost their senses. This is 
why he stops his passions but does not completely cut them; by cultivating patience he does not follow his 


passions (samyojana). 
Question. — How is he able to not follow his passions without having previously cut them? 


Answer. — By correct reflection (samyagmanasikara), while still having afflictions, he succeeds in not 
following them. By reflecting, he contemplates the empty impermanent nature of everything 
(sunyanityanimitta) and, although the five desires (paficakama) are still subtly present in him, he no longer 


produces any bond (bandhana). 


[The corpulent sheep without fat]. - A king had a prime minister (mahadmatya) whose faults he himself 
concealed so that they remained unknown. He said to him one day: “Go and find me a big sheep but that 
has no fat; if you don’t find one, I will inflict punishment on you.” The prime minister was learned: he 
chained up a big sheep, fed it with grass and grains; but three times each day, he frightened it with a wolf. 
Thus the sheep, in spite of all the food that it received, was big but had no fat. The minister brought the 
sheep and presented it to the king who commanded his people to kill it; it was big but had no fat. The king 
asked how that was done, and the minister gave him the reason we have just described. The bodhisattva 
acts in the same way: he contemplates (samanupasyati) the wolf of impermanence (anityata), suffering 
(duhkha) and emptiness (siya) in such a way that the fat of the passions (samyojanameda) melts while the 


flesh of the qualities (gunamamsa) becomes solid. 


3) Moreover, an immense reward (apramdnavipaka) is attached to the qualities (guna) and merits (punya) 
of the bodhisattva; this is why his mind is gentle (mrdu) and tender (taruna), his fetters are slight and it is 
easy for him to cultivate patience. He will act in the manner of the royal lion (simharaja); when he roars in 
the forest and when people, on seeing him, prostrate with their face on the ground begging for mercy, the 
lion releases them and lets them go. The tiger (vyagra) and the jackal (sardiila), smaller animals, do not act 
in this way. Why? Because the royal lion, a noble animal, has the discretion of knowledge, whereas the 
tiger and the jackal, lowly animals, do not have it. If bad troops succeed in finding a good leader, they are 


safe, but if they encounter only a mediocre soldier, they are lost. 


4) Moreover, by the power of his wisdom (prajnda), the bodhisattva knows that anger (krodha) has all kinds 
of defects and that patience has all kinds of qualities. This is why he is able to endure the fetters. 


5) Moreover, by the power of knowledge, the bodhisattva knows how to cut the fetters; but in the interest of 
beings, he prefers to remain in the world for a long time [and retain his passions]; however, he knows that 
the fetters are enemies and that is why, while enduring them, he does not follow them. The bodhisattva 
curbs these hostile passions and, without allowing them to be unleashed, he practices virtue. When one has 
an enemy whom, for some reason or other, one does not want to kill, one imprisons him closely some place 


and one goes about one’s own business. 
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6) Moreover, the bodhisattva who understands well the nature of dharmas (dharmalaksana) does not 
consider the fetters as bad and does not consider the qualities as good; this is why he does not hate the 
fetters and does not love the qualities. He practices patience with the power of this knowledge. Some 


stanzas say: 


The bodhisattva who has cut through all evil 
Will arrive at absolute cessation without residue. 
His qualities and merits are immense 


The action that he carries out is not ill-advised. 


In his great wisdom, the bodhisattva 
Does not destroy all the fetters. 
This is why he understands the nature of dharmas: 


[169c] Transmigration and nirvana are but one and not two. 


For these various reasons, without yet having obtained the Path, the bodhisattva endures all his afflictions. 
This is what is called dharmaksanti. 

7) Moreover, the bodhisattva knows that all the dharmas are of a single nature (ekalaksana), non-dual 
352 


(advaya): 


“cc ” 


a. All dharmas are intelligible (vijfiatalaksana) and consequently “one”. The eye consciousness 
(caksurvijndna) understands color (rijpa), and so on up to the mental consciousness (manovijnana) which 


understands dharmas. As a result of this characteristic of intelligibility, all dharmas are proclaimed “one”. 


b. All dharmas are knowable (jidtalaksana) and consequently “one”. The duhkhe dharmajnana and the 
duhkhe ‘nvayajnana cognize the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya); the samudaye dharmajnana and the 
samudaye ‘nvayajnana cognize the truth of the origin of suffering (samudayasatya); the nirodha 
dharmajnana and the nirodhe ‘nvayajndna cognize the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatya); 
the marge dharmajidna and the marge ‘nvayajfiana cognize the truth of the Path (margasatya).* Finally, 
excellent worldly knowledge (kuhala laukikajfiana) also cognizes suffering (duhkha), its origin 
(samudaya), its destruction (nirodha), the path of its cessation (marga), space (akasa) and cessation not due 
to knowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha). As a result of this nature of cognizability, all dharmas are 


proclaimed “one”. 


352 The identical and multiple characteristics of the dharmas will be studied in detail below, k. 18, p. 194b-195c. 
53 For these knowledges which precede the Jaukikdgradharma and whose subjects are the four noble Truths, cf. 
Samyutta, II, p. 58; Vibhanga, p. 293, 329; Kosa, VI, p. 179-185; Mahavyut., no. 1217-1232. 
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c. All dharmas are capable of being object (4lambhana) and consequently “one”. The visual consciousness 
(caksurvijnana) and the things associated with it (samprayuktakadharma) are concerned with color (ripa). 
In the same way, the auditory consciousness (srotrav.), olfactory (ghrdanav.), gustatory (jihvav.) and tactile 
(kayav.) consciousnesses [are concerned with sound, smell, taste and the tangible] respectively. The mental 
consciousness (manovijndna) and the things associated with it are concerned with the eye (caksus), color 
(ripa) and the visual consciousness (caksurvijnana) as well as all the others, including the mind (manas), 
dharmas and the mental consciousness (manovijfdana). As a result of this nature of objectivity, all dharmas 


are declared “‘one”’. 


d. Moreover, some claim that all dharmas, taken separately, form a unity: One and one is two; three times 
one is three, and so on up to a thousand, ten thousand, etc. Everything reduces to unity; it is metaphorical 


(prajnapti) to speak of thousands and tens of thousands. 


e. Finally, in all dharmas there is a characteristic that makes them to be declared “one”; they are one by 
means of this same characteristic. Every object (sarvadravya) is called ‘dharma’; by means of this nature of 
‘dharma’ it is one. [The patience consisting] of destroying any characteristic of multiplicity by means of 


innumerable categories of this type without, however, being attached to unity, is called dharmaksanti. 


8) Moreover, the bodhisattva sees everything as duality. What is duality? Duality is inner nature 
(adhyatmikanimitta) and outer nature (bahyanimitta). As a result of this inner nature and this outer nature, 


that which is inner is not outer, and that which is outer is not inner. 


Moreover, all dharmas are dual by virtue of their nature of existence (bhava) and their nature of 
nonexistence (abhdava). They are empty (siinya) and non-empty (asinya), eternal (nitya) and transitory 
(anitya), personal (atman) and non-personal (andtman), material (rijpa) and non-material (Griipya), visible 
(sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) and non-resistant (apratigha), impure 
(sasrava) and pure (andsrava), conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned (asamskrta), mind (hitta) and 
non-mind (acittaka), of mental order (caitta) and of non-mental order (acitta), associated with mind 
(cittasamprayukta) and dissociated from mind (cittaviprayukta). [The patience that consists] of destroying 
uniqueness by means of innumerable categories of this type without, however, becoming attached to 


duality, is called dharmaksanti. 


9) Moreover, sometimes the bodhisattva sees all dharmas as triple. What is this triplicity? [All the dharmas] 
are lower (avara), middling (madhya) or higher (agra); good (kusala), bad (akusala) or indeterminate 
(avyakrta); existent, non-existent, neither existent nor non-existent; to be abandoned by seeing the truths 
(darsanaheya), to be abandoned by meditation (bhavanaheya), not to be abandoned (aheya); pertaining to 
the student (saiksa), pertaining to the teacher (asaiksa), pertaining to neither the student or the teacher 
(naivasaiksanasaiksa); involving retribution (savipaka), not involving retribution , involving neither 
retribution nor the absence of retribution. [The [170a] patience consisting] of destroying unity by means of 
innumerable ternary categories of this type without, however, being attached to multiplicity (ndndtva) is 


called dharmaksanti. 


I. PATIENCE IN REGARD TO THE BUDDHADHARMA. 
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Moreover, although the bodhisattva has not yet obtained the pure Path (andsravamarga) and has not cut 
through the fetters (samyojana), he is able to adhere to the pure holy Dharma (andsravaryadharma) as well 
as the three seals of the Dharma (trividhadharmamudra). First seal: “All conditionings are transitory” 
(anitvah sarvasamskarah); second seal: “All dharmas are devoid of substantial self’ (anatmanah 
sarvadharmah), third seal: “Nirvana is reality” (satyam nirvanam). ™ The saints (arya) who have obtained 
the Path (praptamarga) possess the knowledge of all that by themselves (svatah); but when the bodhisattva 


who has not obtained the Path believes in this teaching and adopts it, this is called dharmaksanti. 


Moreover, there are fourteen difficult questions which the Buddha did not answer (caturdasavyakrtavastu): 
is the world eternal, is it not eternal, etc. [see above, Traité, I, p. 155F, 423F]: meditating on these questions 
without encountering obstacles (G@varana) or losing the Middle Path (madhyama pratipad), the ability to 


maintain such a position constitutes dharmaksanti. 


[ Ciilamdlunkyasutta].*°° 


A bhiksu who was reflecting and meditating on these fourteen difficult questions had no success in 
penetrating them and became impatient. Taking his robe and his begging bowl, he went to the Buddha and 
said: “If the Buddha will explain these fourteen difficult questions for me and satisfy my mind, I will 
remain his disciple; if he does not succeed in explaining them to me, I will seek another path.” The Buddha 
answered this fool (mohapurusa): “At the beginning, did you have an agreement with me that if I 
explained these fourteen difficult questions, you would be my disciple?” The bhiksu said “No.” The 
Buddha continued: “Fool! How can you say today that, if I do not explain that, you will not be my 
disciple? I preach the Dharma to save people stricken by old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death 
(marana). These fourteen difficult questions are subject for debate (vigrahasthana); they are of no use to 
the Dharma and are only futile proliferation (prapanca). Why ask me these questions? If I answered, you 
would not understand; at the time of death, you would have understood nothing and you would not be 
liberated from birth, old age, sickness and death. — A man has been struck by a poisoned arrow 
(savisaSalya); his relatives and his companions (j7dtiparivara) have called a physician (bhisaj-) to remove 
the arrow and apply an antidote. The wounded man says [to the physician]: “I will not let you take out the 
arrow until I know what is your clan (gotra), your name (naman), your family (jati), your village (grama), 
your father and mother and your age (a@yus); I want to know from which mountain the arrow came from, 
what kind of wood (Adnda) and feathers, who made the arrow-head and what kind of iron; then I want to 


know if the bow (dhanus) is of mountain wood or animal horn; finally, I want to know where the antidote 


354 Cf. the three dharmamudra of the dharmoddanacatustaya in Sttralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 149: sarvasamkara 
anityah, sarvasamskara duhkhah, sarvadharma anatmanah, santam nirvanam. 
22 Ck Cilamalunkyasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 426-432 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 304-307; Oldenberg, Bouddha, p. 311-312; 
Tchong a han, T 26, no. 221, k. 60, p. 804a-805c; Tsien yu king, T 94, p. 917b-918b. 

As in Milinda, p. 144-145, the Buddha responded to Malunkyaputta by not answering him at all 


(sthapamiya vydkaranam). 
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comes from and what is it name. After I have learned all these things, I will let you take out the arrow and 
apply the antidote.” — The Buddha then asked the bhiksu: “Will this man be able to know all these things 
and only after that let the arrow be removed?”. — The bhiksu answered: “The man will not succeed in 
knowing all that for, if he waited to know it all, he would be dead [before the operation].” The Buddha 
continued: “You are like him: the arrow of wrong views (mithyadrstisalya) dipped in the poison of thirst 
(trsnavisa) has pierced your mind; I want to remove this arrow from you, my disciple; but you are 
unwilling to let me take it out, and you want to know if the world is eternal or non-eternal, finite or infinite, 
etc. You will not find what you are looking for, but you will lose the life of wisdom (prajndjivita); you will 


die like an animal and fall into the shadows.” Gradually the bhiksu 


[170b] understood the words of the Buddha deeply and later attain arhathood. 


wok ke kok 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who wants to become omniscient (sarvajida) should discuss about all the 
dharmas and understand their true nature; he will find no obstacle or impediment in the fourteen difficult 
questions; he knows that they are serious mental illnesses; to be able to get out of them, to be able to endure 


them constitutes dharmaksanti. 


Furthermore, the Buddhadharma is very profound (gambhira), pure (visuddha) and subtle (siiksma); it is 
expressed in innumerable sermons of all kinds. To adhere to it wholeheartedly without hesitation (samsaya) 
or regret (vipratisara) constitutes dharmaksanti. As the Buddha said, dharmas, although empty (siya), are 
neither cut (samucchinna) nor destroyed (niruddha). Arising from a series of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamtana), they are not eternal (nitya). Although the dharmas are impersonal (andtman), one 
does not escape from sin (@patti) or merit (punya). The mind lasts for only an instant (ekaksanika); material 
dharmas (riipidharma), the senses (indriya), the intellect, perish ceaselessly; without lasting until the next 
moment (prsthaksana), they arise and perish ever anew; nevertheless, one does not escape from the actions 
(karman) that are causes and conditions for innumerable lifetimes. Although the aggregates (skandha), the 
elements (dhatu) and the bases of consciousness (Gyatana) [that make up beings] are empty (sunya) and 
without self (andtman). beings wander in the five destinies (pavicagati) and undergo transmigration. Such is 
the Buddhadharma, multiple (nanavidha), profound (gambhira) and subtle (suksma); even though he has 
not yet attained buddhahood, [the bodhisattva] believes in it and adheres to it without hesitation or regret; 


that is what dharmaksanti consists of. 


Furthermore, whereas arhats and pratyekabuddhas, fearing transmigration, seek to enter nirvana as soon as 
possible, the bodhisattva, not being a Buddha, seeks omniscience (sarvajnidna); out of compassion (karund) 
for beings, he wants to understand, analyze, know the true nature of dharmas. The patience that he 


manifests to that end consitutes dharmaksanti. 


Question. — How does he see the true nature of dharmas? 
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Answer. — He sees that all the dharmas are without defects (akhila), indestructible (abhedya) and 
unchangeable (avikara) and that that is their true nature. 


Question. — Every argument (vada) may be turned around, refuted and confounded. Why do you say that 


indestructibility is the true nature of dharmas? 


Answer. — Because the dharmas are indestructible. In the Buddhadharma, every path of speech is surpassed, 
the functioning of the mind (cittapravrtti) is stopped; eternally unborn (anutpanna) and unceasing 
(aniruddha), dharmas are like nirvana. Why? If dharmas existed in their true nature, they could not be non- 


existing; if they did not exist after having been, they would be destroyed. 


Furthermore, dharmas cannot be eternal (nitya). Why? If they were eternal, there would no longer be sin 
(apatti) or merit (punya), killing (vadha) or giving of life, asceticism (voga) or kind deeds (hita), bondage 
(bandhana) or freedom (vimoksa): the world would be nirvana. For all these reasons, dharmas cannot be 


eternal. 


If dharmas were transitory (anitya), they would be annihilated (ucchinna) and there would be no sin or 
merit, no increase or decrease; virtues (guna), actions (karman), causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), 
results (phala) and retribution (vipaka) would disappear. For all these reasons, dharmas cannot be 


transitory. 


Question. — You say that, according to the Buddhadharma, eternity (sasvata) and impermanence (uhcheda) 


are equally unreal; but that is wrong. 


[170c] Why? In the Buddhadharma, eternity is real and impermanence is also real. Cessation due to 
knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha), cessation not due to knowledge (apratipsamlhydanirodha) and space 


(akasa) are eternal:**° 


they are eternal because they are not born, they do not perdure and they do not 
perish. The five aggregates (skandha) are impermanent: they impermanent because they are born (utpdda), 
they perdure (sthiti) and they perish (nirodha). Then why do you say that eternity and impermanence are 


equally unreal? 


Answer. — The saint (arya) has two types of language (abhilapa): i) an artificial language (upayabhilapa), 
ii) a true language (samyagabhilapa). In the artificial language, he will speak of the eternal [principle] or 
the transitory [principle] according to whether the listener holds the individual (pudgala) to be a simple 


assemblage of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) or a true being (sattva). 


See what has been said with regard to “therapeutic viewpoint” (pratipaksika siddhanta) (Cf. Traité, I, p. 
27F seq., and especially p. 32F]. When the saint speaks of impermanence, he wants to uproot attachment to 
the pleasures of the threefold world: the Buddha wonders how to lead these beings to acquire renunciation 


of desire (vairagya); this is why he speaks of impermanent dharmas. A stanza says: 


By seeing the unborn dharma, one escapes from dharmas that are born; 


356 These are the three asamskritas; cf. KoSa, I, p. 8. 
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By seeing the unconditioned dharma, one escapes from conditioned dharmas. 


Why is rebirth (punarbhava) called the complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri)? Non- 
eternal (anitya), non-independent (asvatantra), coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa), it 
possesses a nature of old age, sickness and death (jaravyadhimaranalaksana), a nature of deception 
(vipralambhanalaksana) and a nature of destruction (avadaranalaksana). This is called rebirth; it is a 
conditioned dharma (samskrtadhrma). As was said in regard to the ‘therapeutic point of view’ [Traité, I, p. 


36-38], eternity and impermanence are not real characteristics, for they are both defects. 


To say that dharmas are both eternal and transitory is a foolish argument. Why? It is both denying the 
denial of non-existence and denying the existence of that which is not denied. If one denies both of these, 


what is the dharma of which one will still be able to say anything? 


Question. — In the Buddhadharma, characterized by eternal emptiness (siinya), there is neither existence 
(bhava) nor non-existence (abhdva). Emptiness (suinya) excludes existence, and the emptiness of emptiness 
(sinyasinyata) prevents non-existence; this adds up to the fact that there is neither existence nor non- 


existence. Why accuse that of being a foolish argument? 


Answer. — The Buddhadharma in its true nature transcends every belief (graha) and every opinion 
(abhinivesa). By believing in dharmas that are neither existent nor non-existent, you are holding a foolish 
argument. To affirm both non-existence and not non-existence is a debatable and refutable thesis; it is a 
theoretical position (cittotpddasthiti) and an occasion for dispute (vivadasthana). The Buddhadharma is not 
like that. Even though there are reasons for affirming non-existence and not non-existence, the 
Buddhadharma does not express an opinion (abhinivesa) on this subject; as it dos not express an opinion, it 
cannot be refuted or confounded. The Buddhist position is the same [for the other difficult questions: [See 
Traits, I, p. 1SSF, 423F]: are dharmas finite, infinite, both finite and infinite, neither finite nor infinite? 
Does the Tathagata exist after death, does he not exist after death, does he exist and not exist after death, is 
it false that he exists and does not exist after death? Is the vital principle (jiva) the same thing as the body 
(sarira), is the vital principle different from the body? — All of that is futile. [The bodhisattva] also 
considers as wrong all the theories relating to the sixty-two views (drstigata).**’ He avoids them all; he 
believes in the pure unalterable nature (visuddhavikaralaksana) of the Buddhadharma; his mind is free of 


regret and functioning. This is what is called dharmaksanti. 


[17la] Furthermore, existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhdva) are two extremes (anta). If one 
considers dharmas at the time of their arising (utpdda) and of their duration (sthiti), one has the view of 
existence (bhdvadrsti); if one considers dharmas at the time of their aging (jard) and their cessation 
(vibhanga), one has the view of non-existence (abhdvadrsti). Beings of the threefold world 


(traidhatukasattva) are often attached (abhinivisante) to these two views, but these two concepts are wrong 


357 These are the 62 drstigata the root of which is satkayadrsti; detailed explanation in Brahmajalasutta, Digha, I, p. 
40. — See also above, Traité, I, p. 423F. 
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and unreal. If existence really existed, there would be no non-existence. Why? To no longer be after having 


been (bhitva abhava) is to undergo destruction (ucchedapatana; such a destruction is impossible (ayukta). 


Furthermore, all dharmas are said to exist by reason of the complex of names and conventions 
(namasamketasamagri). This is why dharmas coming from the complex of names and conventions do not 


exist (nopalabhyante). 


Question. — Although dharmas coming from names and conventions do not exist, the complex of names 


and conventions itself does exist! 


Answer. — If there were no dharmas, for what would names and conventions be united? There are no names 


or conventions either. 


Furthermore, if dharmas really existed, there would be no need for a mind (citta) or a consciousness 
(vijfidna) to cognize their existence. If a mind and a consciousness are needed to cognize their existence, 
they do not exist. Thus, the solidity (khakkhatatva) of earth (pithivi)’* is cognized by the body organ 
(kayendriya) and the body consciousness (kayavijnana); but if there were no body organ or body 


consciousness to cognize it, there would be no solidity. 


Question. — Whether the body organ and the body consciousness cognize it or not, the earth is always 


characterized by solidity. 


Answer. — One cognizes the existence of this solidity if one has already recognized its existence or has 
heard someone else speak about it; but if one did not know it beforehand or if one has not heard speak of it, 


there would be no solidity. 


Furthermore, if the earth were always solid, it would never lose this characteristic. But, like solidified 
butter, wax or vegetable gum, earth can become liquid and lose its characteristic of solidity. It is the same 
for gold, silver, copper, iron, etc. The characteristic of water (Gpas) is liquidity (dravatva) but, by the action 


of cold, it solidifies. Many things lose their characteristics in this manner. 


Furthermore, the teachers of the Dharma (upadesdacarya) can trnasform existence into nothingness and 
nothingness into existence. [p. 920F, |. 10-11]. Saints (arya) and great meditators (dydyin) can change earth 
(prthivi) into water (Gpas) and water into earth.*°’ All these dharmas are transfomable as has been said in 


regard to the ten views as totality (krtsndyatana).° 


Furthermore, this view of existence (bhavadrsti) arises from desire (raga), hatred (dvesa), delusion (moha), 
the bonds (bandhana) or disputes (vivada). Now any position (sthana) that gives rise to desire, hatred, etc., 
is foreign to the Buddhadharma. Why? Because the Buddhadharma, by its very nature, is good (Ausala) and 


pure (suddha). Therefore [this view of existence] is false. 


358 For the nature of the four great elements, earth, water, fire and wind, see Kosa, I, p. 22-23. The discussion started 
here will be resumed below, k. 18, p. 194c. 

359 For this power of transformation, see above, Traité, I, p. 383F, n. 1 and below, p. 731F. 

36 See Koéa, VIII, p. 214. 
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Furthermore, all dharmas are grouped into two categories: i) material dharmas (riipidharma), and ii) non- 
material dharmas (ariipidharma), Material dharmas can be divided down to the subtle atom (paramdnu) 
and endless dispersion, as we have seen in regard to the refutation of the gift given (dehadrvaya) in the 
chapter on Danaparamita [see above, p. 729F]. Non-material dharmas are not cognized by the five faculties. 
Therefore it is by means of considering the moment of birth-duration-destruction of the mind 
(manasutpadasthitibhangapariksa) that we know that the mind (citta) is composed of parts (sabhaga). 
Since it consists of parts, it is transitory (anitya); being transitory, it is empty (sunya); being empty, it is 
nonexistent (asaé). In the time of a finger-snap (acchatamdtrena), there are sixty moments (ksana);*"' in 
each ksana, the mind is born (utpada) and ceases (bhanga); but as it arises in a series (prabandhenotpadat), 
we know that this is a mind of desire (rdgacitta), that, a mind of anger (dvesacitta), or a mind of delusion 
(mohacitta), [171b] a mind of faith (prasadacitta), or a pure mind (visuddhacitta) of wisdom (prajna) or 
rapture (dhyana). The ascetic considers the arising and cessation of the mind to be like a water torrent 
(aghavari) or the flame of a lamp (dipajvala): this is called crossing the threshold of knowledge of 
emptiness (siinyatajnanadvarapravesa). Why? If the mind arises in one moment (ekaksana) and perishes in 
another moment (anyaksana), this mind would be eternal (anitya). Why is that? Because it would be 
escaping from destruction during a short instant. Now, if it escaped destruction even for a moment, it would 
be free of destruction forever. Besides, the Buddha said that the conditioned has three characteristics, birth, 
duration and destruction. If its arising lasted for one brief instant, it would be free of destruction and would 


not be a conditioned dharma (samskrtadharma). If the arising, duration and cessation of the mind occupied 


361 The ksana, moment, is the shortest time. Buddhists of the Lesser Vehicle agree in saying that dharmas are 


ksanika, momentary, but disagree on the meaning of this epithet. Pali scholars and the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas, 
who accept the existence of the past and the future and who recognize in the ksanika dharma two, three or four 
characteristics of the conditioned dharma (samskrtadharmalaksana), see above, Traité, I, p. 36F, n. 2), are of the 
opinion that the dharma arises, perdures and perishes in the space of one ksana (cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 431, 473; 
Abhidhammatthasa*gha, tr. Aung, , Compendium, p. 25; P’i p’o cha, T 1545k. 39, p. 201b-c; KoSa, II, p. 222-226; 
Samghabhadra, T 1562, k. 13, p. 409b-c). — The Sautrantikas who deny the past and the future and reject the 
characteristics of the conditioned dharma, birth, etc., (cf. KoSa, II, p. 226-230), see, in the ksana, “the nature of the 
thing which is to perish immediately [and spontaneously] after it has been born” (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 4; Tattvasamgraha, 
p. 142). — Following them, the Madhyamikas and the Vijfianavadins reject the characteristics of the conditioned 
dharma; cf. Madh, vrtti, p. 145-179; 545-547; Mpps, k. 1, p. 60b (Zraité, I, p. 37F); Siddhi, p. 64-68. — See the 
Sarvastivadin-Sautrantika argument in L. de La Vallée-Poussin, Note sur le “moment” des bouddhistes, RO, VUI, 
1931, p. 1-13; Sarvastivada, MCB, V, 1937, p. 151-158. 

Scholars have tried to establish the relative duration of the ksana relative to the tatksana, lava, muhirta, 

etc. Cf. Divyavadana, p. 645; P’i1 p’o cha, T 1545, k. 136, p. 701b; Kosa, HI, p. 179. “In the time that a strong man 
snaps his fingers” (acchatamatra or acchatadsamghatamatra), the Mpps counts 60 ksanas here; the Vibhasha (T 
1545, k. 136, p. 701b14) counts 64; the Kosa (IIL, p. 178), Samghabadra (T 1562, k. 32, p. 521c13-14) and the 
Madh. vrtti (p. 547) count 65. 
— The original phrase is known in the Madh vrtti, p. 547: balavatpurusacchatamatrena paricashastih ksana 
atikramanti. The expression acchata or acchatasamghata (in Pali, acchard, acchardsamghdta) indicates the gesture 
of snapping the fingers; it is found, e.g., in Anguttara, I, p. 10, 34, 38; Milinda, p. 102; Divya, p. 142, 555; 
Mahavyut., np. 2802, 826. 
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[altogether] only a single moment, why does arising of necessity precede cessation? Could it not just as 
well follow it? Moreover, if the mind at first existed and then had birth, it would not depend on birth [to 
exist]. Why? Because the mind would be existent in advance. If birth existed before [the mind], this would 
be a birth where nothing was being born. Finally, birth and cessation are opposed to each other 
(anyonayaviruddha) by nature; if there is birth, there cannot be cessation; at the moment of cessation there 
cannot be arising; consequently, they do not exist at the same moment, or at different moments. Therefore 
there is no arising; if there is no arising, there is no duration or cessation; if there is no duration or 
cessation, there is no mental dharma (caitasikadharma); if there is no mental dharma, there is no dharma 
dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayukta); since conditioned dharmas (samskara) , namely, material 
dharmas (riipidharma) and non-material dharmas (ariipidharma) do not exist, unconditioned dharmas 
(asamskrta) do not exist either. Why? Because it is due to conditioned dharmas that there are unconditioned 


dharmas; if there are no conditioned dharmas, there cannot be any unconditioned dharmas. 


Furthermore, by considering the impermanence of karman, we understand the eternity of akarman. If this is 
so, we now see that karman is existence (bhava) that akarman is non-existence (abhava). Consequently an 


eternal dharma does not exist (nopalabhyate). 


Furthermore, among the eternal dharmas of which the heretics (tirthika) and the disciples of the Buddha 
speak, some are the same whereas others are different. The ones that are the same are space (akasa) and 
nirvana. The heretics accept a soul (atman), time (kala), direction (dis), the subtle atom (paramanu), 
darkness (tamas) and other categories of the same type, different [from those of the Buddhists].°” 
Moreover, the disciples of the Buddha say that cessation not due to knowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha) is 
eternal; they also say that uncaused dharmas (apratityasamutpanna) are eternal, whereas dharmas resulting 
from causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna) are transitory. In the Mahayana, permanence (nityata), 
the nature of things (dharmata), the true nature (tathata), the summit of existence (bhiitakoti) and other 
[synonyms] of this type are called eternal dharmas, space (akasa) and nirvana, as was said before in the 
chapter dedicated to the praise of the Bodhisattva (cf. Traité, I, p. 38F, 39F n. 1, 45F). In regard to the soul, 
time, direction and the subtle atom [of the heretics], see also what has been said above (above, p. 725F 


seq.). This is why we cannot speak of the existence of dharmas. 


If dharmas are non-existent, they are of two categories: i) permanently non-existent, i/) non-existent 


following a cessation (vibhanga): 


a. If, having previously existed they no longer exist now or, if presently existing, they will not exist later, 
there is cessation. If that is so. then there is no [171c] longer cause (hetu) or condition (pratyaya). If there is 
no longer any cause or condition, then anything can come from anything, or also, nothing comes from 
anything. And it is the same in the future. But if causes and conditions for sins (patti) and merits (punya) 


being suppressed, and if there is no longer any difference between the poor (daridra) and the rich (dhanya), 


362 Here the Mppé is attacking the Vaisesikas who accept the dtman, kala, and dis among their nine substances and 
establish the existence of the paramdnu; the mention of tamas refers probably to the Samkhyas who make darkness 


one of the three gunas of the Prakrti. 
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between the noble (pranita) and the humble (hina), then one ends up in the unfortunate destinies (durgati) 


and in the animal (iryvagyoni) realms. 


b. If one claims [that the dharmas are] permanently non-existent, one misunderstands [the four noble 
Truths] of suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) and the path to its cessation 
(marga). If one suppresses the four Truths (satya), the Jewel of the Dharma (dharmaratna) no longer 
exists. If the Jewel of the Dharma no longer exists, the eightfold noble Path (astangaryamarga) disappears. 
If the Jewel of the Dharma (dharmaratna) and the Jewel of the Samgha (samgharatna) disappear, there is 
no longer the Jewel of the Buddha (buddharatna). If that is so, the Three Jewels are destroyed. Besides, if 
all dharmas are really empty (siinya), there would be no sin (Gpatti) or merit (punya), no father or mother, 
no world or rituals, no good or evil; good and evil would be confounded with a multiple succession [of 
consequences]; everything would vanish, like visions in a dream (svapnadarsana). These are the faults to 
which one is exposed if one claims that [dharmas] are really non-existent. Who would believe that 
statement? If one claims that one sees [dharmas] to exist because of a mistake (viparyasa), then, when one 
sees one person, perhaps one is seeing two or three persons? For, if dharmas are truly non-existent, by 
seeing them, one is committing a mistake. By not falling into views of existence and non-existence 


(bhavabhabaadrsti), one gains the middle Path (madhyama pratipad), the true nature [of things]. 
How can one know the truth? 


By complying with what has been identified (j#ata) and said (ukta) by the Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the 
past (Gtita) numerous as the sands of the Ganges (gariganadivalukasama), with what will be identified and 
said by the Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the future (andgata) numerous as the sands of the Ganges, with 
what is identified and said by the Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the present (pratyutpanna) numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges. If the mind of faith (prasadacitta) is great, one escapes from doubt (samsaya) and 
regret (vipratisara); if the power of the faith (prasadabala) is great, one can grasp and adopt the Dharma: 


that is called dharmaksanti. 


Furthermore, by the power of rapture (dhyanabaila) one hears speak of the true nature of the dharmas with a 
gentle (mrdu), tender (taruna) and pure (visuddha) mind, and one incorporates the Dharma into one’s 
mind. By the adhesion of faith (prasadhabhinivesa), the mind penetrates deeply in the absence of doubt and 
regret. Why is that? Doubt and regret are the bonds of the desire realm (kAGmadhatubandhana),; if they are 
heavy (sthula) there is no access to this gentleness and tenderness of the mind (mrdutarunacittata) which is 


called dharmaksanti. 


Finally, by the power of wisdom (prajndacitta), one discovers in many ways that, in the face of all the 
dharmas, there is no dharma that can exist. Being able to endure and adopt this doctrine with no hesitation 


or regret constitutes dharmaksanti. 


The bodhisattva also says to himself: Under the virulent action of ignorance (avidyavisa), worldly people 
(prthagjana) attribute a contrary characteristic (/aksana, nimitta) to all the dharmas in particular: they take 
what is impermanent (anitya) to be permanent (nitya); that which is painful (duhkha) to be happy (sukha); 
that which is not a self (andtman) to be a self (4tman); that which is empty (siinya) to be real (satya); that 
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which is non-existent (asat) to be existent (sat); that which is existent to be non-existent.** In this way, 
they attribute contrary characteristics to all kinds of dharmas. To obtain the noble true wisdom 
(aryabhitaprajna), to destroy the poison of ignorance (avidyavisa), to understand the true nature of 
dharmas (dharmasatyasatyalaksana), to acquire the wisdom of impermanence (anitya), suffering, 
emptiness (siya) and the non-self (anatman), [then] to reject it without being attached to it (abhinivesa), 
and finally being able to endure such a doctrine, this is what is called dharmaksdGnti. Finally, the 
bodhisattva considers all dharmas as eternally empty (sinya) from the very beginning (Gditah) and also 


actually empty. To believe and accept this doctrine is dharmaksanti. 


Question. — [Believing] in original and eternal emptiness as well as actual emptiness is a wrong view 


(mityadrsti)! Why do you call that dharmaksanti? 


Answer. — If the bodhisattva had in mind the absolute emptiness (atyantasiinyata) of dharmas, by grasping 
at the nature (nimittodgahana) and [172a] adhering to it in his mind (chttabhinivesa), that would be a 
wrong view; but if he considers emptiness without subscribing to it or producing wrong view, that is 


dharmaksanti.°™ A stanza says: 


By nature, dharmas are eternally empty, 
But the mind does not become attached to emptiness. 
To support such a doctrine 


Is the major characteristic of the Buddhist Path. 


The bodhisattva crosses over the threshold of wisdom (prajnddvara) in many ways. He considers the true 
nature of the dharmas; his mind experiences no pulling back or regret; he does not [blindly] follow the 
considerations [he has made] and they cause him no grief; he assures his own benefit (svartha) and that of 


others (parartha): this is what is called dharmaksanti. 


This dharmaksGnti is of three kinds. When he practices it in its pure form, the bodhisattva does not see the 
properties of patience, does not see himself, does not see those who are insulting him, does not play with 
the dharmas. Then this is pure dharmaksanti. For this reason, the stitra says (below, p. 865F) that “the 
bodhisattva who dwells in the virtue of wisdom must fulfill the virtue of patience by not swaying in the 
wind and not withdrawing” (bodhisattvena prajnaparamitayam sthitva kusantiparamita paripurayitavya 
aksobhanatamupdadaya). What is this immobility (aksobhanata) and this absence of withdrawing 
(avivartana)? Not feeling hatred (dvesa, pratigha), not speaking wicked words; physically, not doing evil; 
mentally, not having doubt. The bodhisattva who understands the true nature of the virtue of wisdom does 


not see dharmas, for his mind is without opinions (abhinivesa) about them. When a man comes to insult 


363 For these mistakes (viparydsa), cf. Anguttara, II, p. 52; Koga, V, p. 21; Siksasamuccaya, p. 198. 


364 For the correct way of taking emptiness, by using it without adhering to it, see below, k. 18, p. 193c. 
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him, torment him, poison him or strike him, he can endure it all. This is why he is said to dwell in the virtue 


of wisdom; he can fulfill the virtue of patience. 
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CHAPTER XXVI: EXERTION (p. 927F) 


Siitra: The bodhisattva must fulfill the virtue of exertion*”® by means of non-slackening of bodily and 


mental exertion (virvapmaramita paripurayitavya kayikacaitasikaviryasramsanatam updadaya). 


Shastra: P’i li ye (virya), in the language of the Ts’in: exertion. 


I. EXERTION, FOURTH VIRTUE. 


Question. — Exertion is the root (mila) of all good dharmas (kusaladharma): it should be first; why is it 


here placed in fourth place? 
Answer. — 1) Generosity (dana). morality (sila) and patience (Asanti) always exist in the world (Joka). 


The householder, as a guiding principle, gratifies his guests (atithi) and examples of generosity are found 
even among animals. People give for various reasons: they give in view of the present lifetime 
(thajanman), or in view of the future lifetime (aparamajanman), or in view of the Path (marga). There is 


no need for exertion [to practice generosity]. 


Similarly in regard to morality. Seeing malefactors punished by the king or by laws, people themselves feel 
frightened and do not dare to violate [the rules of morality]. Also there are naturally good people 
(prakrtikusala) who do not commit sins. Some people, learning that the evil committed in the present 
lifetime finds its punishment in the future lifetime, feel fear and observe morality. Others, learning that it is 


possible by means of morality to escape from birth (ati), old age (jara), sickness (vyddhi) and death 


365 The Lesser Vehicle heaps endless praises on the vigorous man, defined in these words: sthd@mavan viryavan 
utsahi driudhaparakramo snikshipadhurah kushaleshu dharmeshu: cf. Digha, Il, p. 237, 268, 285; Majjhima, I, p. 
356,; II, p. 95, 128; Samyutta, V, p. 197, 225; Anguttara, I, p. 117, 244-246;; I, p. 250; UI, p. 2, 11, 65, 152, 155; 
IV, p. 3, 110, 153, 234, 352-353, 357; V, p. 15. 24, 27-28, 90-91; Udana, p. 36; Siitralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 15. The 
faculty of exertion (viryendriya) is mentioned or defined in Digha, III, p. 239, 278; Samyutta, V, p.196 seq.; 
Dhammasangani. p. 11 (tr. Rh. D., p. 13); Vibhanga, p. 123; Nettipakarana, P. 7, 15, 19. The opposite vice, laziness 
(kausidya, Pali: kosajja), is actively combatted: cf. Samyutta, V, p. 277-280; Anguttara, IV, p. 195; V, p.146 seq; 
Milinda, p. 351; Visuddhimagga, p. 132. 

The Greater Vehicle distinguishes three types of exertion: samndahvirya, exertion to arm oneself; 
prayogavirya, exertion to endeavor; alinam aksobhyam asamtustivirya, exertion without timidity, withdrawal or 
satiation; or else, samnahavirya, exertions in producing the great vow; kusaladharmasamgrahakavirya, exertion to 
acquire spiritual benefits, sattvarthakrtayai virya, exertion for the service of beings: cf. Dharmasamgraha, ch. CVIII; 
Sitralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 108, 114; Bodh. bhimi, p. 200-201; Siksasamuccaya, p. 51; Bodhicaryavatara and 
Pafjika, chap. VII (tr. Lav., p. 70-83); Samgraha, p. 191-192; Siddhi, p. 622. 
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(marana), take the vows at once and proclaim: “Starting from today onward, I will not kill (prandtipata, 


” 


etc 
Is exertion needed to observe this morality? 


[172b] Similarly with patience. Whether someone insults them, beats them or kills them, some people do 
not respond because they are afraid; others are quiet and do not respond because they are too weak, because 
they fear a punishment, because they follow the rules of honest people (satpurusadharma) or because they 


seek the path. There is no need for the virtue of exertion in order to endure all that. 


But here, the bodhisattva who wishes to know the true nature of dharmas and to practice the virtue of 
wisdom must practice rapture (dhyana), the rapture that is the gateway to true wisdom, Now, in order to 


practice rapture, diligence (aja), exertion (virya) and one-pointedness (ekacitta) are necessary. 


2) Furthermore, by means of generosity, morality and patience, great merit (mahdpunya), great peace 
(vogaksema) and great joy (priti) are obtained; great renown and the fulfillment of all one’s wishes are 
obtained. Having appreciated the flavor of these benefits, the bodhisattva now wishes to progress and 
obtain rapture and wisdom. Thus, when digging a well and finding dampness and mud, one increases one’s 
efforts with the firm hope of finding water. Or, while trying to produce fire by friction, when smoke 


appears, one increases the friction in the firm hope of having fire. 


Commonly there are two gateways (dvara) for arriving at buddhahood, namely, merit (punya) and wisdom 
(prajna). The practice of generosity, morality and patience is the punyadvara; the understanding of the true 
nature of dharmas, or the great virtue of wisdom, is the prajnadvara. The bodhisattva who enters by the 
punyadvara and avoids all the sins (Gpatti) realizes all his aspirations (pranidhdna). If he does not realize 
his aspirations because his faults (@patti) and defilements (mala) counteract them, he enters into the 
prajnadvara; then he has no distaste (nirveda) for samsara or attraction (rati) for nirvana, for both are but 
one thing. Now he wants to produce the great virtue of wisdom which depends on rapture (dhyana); dhyana 
[in turn] requires great exertion of effort (mahdaviryabala). Why? Because, if the mind is distracted 
(viksipta), it cannot see the true nature of dharmas. Thus, a lamp burning in the full wind cannot light up 
anything; but if the lamp is placed in a closed room, it will give off plenty of light. Rapture (dhyana) and 
wisdom (prajna) cannot be carried on by meritorious actions (punya), and cannot be obtained by means of 
gross considerations (sthiladarsana). In order to attain them, bodily and mental effort 
(kayikacaitasikabhoga) and unrelaxing eagerness (asramsama) are needed. Thus the Buddha said: *May 
my blood, flesh, fat and marrow dry up, may I be reduced to skin, bone and tendons, but never will I 


abandon exertion.”* This is how one acquires rapture and wisdom; when one has these two, one possesses 


36 A stock phrase found in several stitras: Majjhima, I, p. 481; Anguttara, I, p. 50; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 348, k. 14, p. 
98a21: Kamam taco ca naharu ca atthi avasissatu, sarire upasussatumamsalohitam, yan tam purisatthamena 
purisaviriyrna purisaparakkamena pattabbam na tam apapunitva viriyassa santhanam bhavissatiti: “May my skin, 
nerves and bones alone remain (later variant: avasussatu: dry up), may the flesh and blood of my body dry up; as 
long as I have not obtained that which can be obtained by man’s courage, by man’s exertion and decisiveness, my 


exertion will persist.” 
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all. That is why exertion is in the fourth place; it is the root of rapture and true wisdom. In the first three 
virtues [generosity, morality and patience], there is indeed some exertion, but so little that we do not speak 
of it. 


Question. — Some say that only by practicing generosity, morality and patience can one acquire great merit 
(mahapunya), and that one’s aspirations (pranidhdana) are realized by the power of these merits; as for 
rapture and wisdom, they will come by themselves (svatah) [without the help of exertion]. Then what use is 


the virtue of exertion? 


Answer. — Buddhahood is profound (gambhira) and difficult (durlabha) to [172c] attain. Even if one has 
generosity, morality and wisdom, it is still necessary to have profound rapture, true wisdom, as well as the 
innumerable attributes of the Buddhas (apramanabuddhadharma). If one does not practice exertion, one 
does not produce rapture; if rapture is not produced, it is not possible to be reborn in the Brahmadevaraja 
heaven and, a fortiori, to aspire to Buddhahood. 


Thus,**’ the vaisya Min ta (Mendaka) who wanted to get innumerable precious substances (ratnadravya) 


13% King Ting cheng (Mirdhaja) reigned over the four continents 


obtained everything at wil 
(caturdvipaka); the heavens rained down [on him] the seven jewels (saptaratna) and the things he needed; 
Sakra devanam indra shared his seat with him and made him sit [beside him]; nevertheless, despite all his 


wealth, he was unable to obtain the Path.*® The bhiksu Lo p’in tchou (Losaka-tisya), although he was an 


A similar sermon was given by Sakyamuni immediately before the enlightenment, as soon as he took his 
seat of Bodhi. See above, Traité, I, p. 228F, n. 1. 
367 The examples that follow lead to two theses: Thanks to merits, one can attain the realization of all one’s wishes; 
but if exertion is lacking, one does not attain the Path: this was the case for Mendaka and king Mirdhaja. On the 
other hand, one could have the fruits of the path and even arhathood while being seen to refuse the most legitimate 
desires: his was the case for Losaka-tisya. 
368 Mendaka was a rich householder, native of the city of Bhadamkara (Pali, Bhaddiyanagara) in Bengal. When the 
Buddha visited the city, Mendaka gave him and the sa*gha shelter and, having heard his sermons, he obtained the 
fruit of srotadpanna. The story of this conversion is told in detail in the Vinayas: Pali Vinaya, I, p. 240-245 (tr. Rh. 
D.-Oldenderg, H, p. 121-129); Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 22, p. 150b; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 42, p. 872b; Che song 
liu, T 1435, k. 26, p. 191a seq.; Divyavadana, p. 123-130. As a result of the merits of their previous lives, Mendaka, 
his wife Candapaduma, his son Dhanafijaya, his grand-daughter Sumandevi and his slave Punnaka possessed great 
miraculous powers which are described in the previously cited sources and in yet other texts: Vinaya, I, p. 240: - 
“When he had bathed his head and swept out his granary, he was able to sit outside and refill the granary by making 
showers of grain fall from the sky.” - Dhammapadattha, III, p. 372: “One day this merchant wanted to prove the 
power of his merit; he had his twelve hundred and fifty granaries cleaned, bathed his head, sat at the door of each of 
the granaries and looked up into the sky; at once these granaries were filled with red rice of the type described 
above.” — Visuddhimagga, p. 383: “When the merchant had washed his head, he looked up into the sky and his 
twelve thousand five hundred granaries became full of red rice coming from above.” — Divyavadana, p. 123: “ When 
he looked at his treasuries and his empty granaries, they became filled in the wink of an eye.” 
36° Mandhatar, surnamed Mirdhaja because he was bom from a bump on his father’s head, reigned in the western 
kingdom and successively conquered those of the south, the east and the north. He possessed the seven jewels of a 


cakravartin king and, when he closed his left hand and touched it with his right hand, the sky rained down a shower 
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arhat, begged for his food for seven days without receiving anything and returned with empty bowl 
(dhautapatrena); then he burned his own body in the fire of rapture (dhydnatejas) and attained 


Ceeeaenen 370 
parinirvana. 


of the seven kinds of jewels, which accumulated up to the height of his knees. He went to visit the world of the gods 
and reigned first over the heaven of the CaturmaharaAikas. From there, he went to the heaven of the Trayastrimsa 
gods: Sakra took him by the hand and made him sit beside him. Mandhatar then sought to take over Sakra’s throne, 
but he was sent back at once to earth where he died of sickness. 

Mandhatar is often mentioned in Indian texts, Buddhist as well as brahmanical. The major sources are: 

Pali: Jataka (no. 258), Hl, p. 311-34; Sumangala, IJ, p. 481-482;Papafica, I, I, p. 225-226; 
Dhammapadattha, III, p. 240. 

Sanskrit: Buddhacarita, I, 10; X, 31; XI, 13; Mahavastu, I, p. 348; Divyavadana, p. 210-226; 
Avadanakalpalata (no. 4), I, p. 122-153; Mahabharata and Ramayana, references in Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 
139. 

Tibetan: Dulwa, in Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 1-20. 

Chinese: Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 60), k. 11, p. 494b-496a; Ting cheng wang kou king, T 39, p. 822b- 
824a; Wen t’o kie wang king, T 40, p. 824a-825a; Lieou tou tsi king, T 152 (no. 40), k. 4, p. 21c-22b (tr. Chavannes, 
Contes, I, p. 137-142); Ting cheng wang yin yuan king, T 165, p. 393 seq.; Hien yu king, T 202 (no. 64), k. 13, p. 
439b-440c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 107-108; cf. Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor, p. 369-377); Tch’ou yao 
king, T 212, k. 4, P. 631c¢ seq.; Ken pen chouo... yao tche, T 1448, k. 11, p. 51c; k. 12, p. 56b; Ken chouo... p’o senf 
che, T 1450, k. 1, p. 100c; Tsang so che louen, T 1645, k. 1, p. 231a; Tch’eng che louen, T 1646, k. 5, p. 277c. 

Iconography: Sivaramamurti, Amaravati, p. 222-224, pl. 33 (1); Longhurst, Nagarjunakonda, p. 47-48, pl. 
43; Foucher, Buddh. Art, p. 225-230 (south-west corner of Borobudur). 

379 The Mpps will return to this individual later (k. 30, p. 278c): The bhiksu Lo p’in tcheou (Loska-tisya), a disciple 
of Sariputra, observed morality, and exertion, and begged for his food. For six days, he was unable to get anything. 
On the seventh day, he had not much longer to live. One of his colleagues begged for food for him and gave it to 
him, but a bird stole it immediately. Then Sariputra said to Maudgalyayana: “You have great miraculous power; 
watch over his food so that he can get it.” Maudgalyayana took some food and went to offer it to Losaka-tisya; but 
as soon as the latter wanted to put it into his mouth, it changed into mud. In turn, Sariputra begged food for him; but 
when he gave it to him, Losaka-tisya’s mouth closed up by itself. Finally, the Buddha came, took the food and 
offered it to him; this time, thanks to the immensity of the Buddha’s merits, Losaka-tisya was able to take the food. 
When he had eaten it, he experienced great joy and redoubled his faith and reverence. Then the Buddha said to him: 
“All conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are suffering”, and preached the four truths to him. Immediately the 
bhiksu’s impurities were destroyed (ksindsrava) and his mind was liberated (suvimuktacitta): he obtained arhathood. 

The story of Losaka is unknown to other sources, but, with some modifications, it has passed into the Pali 
Jataka, no. 41, I, p. 234-236: After an unhappy childhood, at the age of seven, Losaka was ordained by Sariputra. 
But his alms-tours were not fruitful and he received hardly enough to sustain him. When he became an arhat and his 
life was almost at an end, Sariputra wanted to give him a proper meal; he went to Sravasti to beg, but nobody paid 
any attention to him. Sariputra took Losaka to the monastery, begged food for him and sent it to him by way of 
messengers, but the latter ate the food themselves. Sariputra then went himself to the king’s palace, received a bowl 
filled with the four sweets (pattapiira catumadhura) and brought it himself to Losaka. He asked Losaka to eat this 


food at once, saying: “Venerable Tissa, I will stay by you and hold this bowl in my hand; you must sit down and eat, 
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This is how we know that only by the power of merits (punyabala) does one realize the Path and that, if 


one wishes to attain buddhahood, it is necessary to show great exertion. 


Il. THE BENEFITS OF EXERTION. 


Question. — What are the benefits (anusamsa) of exertion, benefits that the bodhisattva will investigate 


diligently and without slackening? 


Answer. — All the virtues and all the benefits of the Path, in the present lifetime and in future lifetimes, 


come from exertion. 


Moreover, if a person who wants to save himself already gives evidence of his eagerness and exertion, what 
can be said about the bodhisattva who has taken the vow to save all beings? The stanzas of praise dedicated 


to exertion (viryastutigathda) say: 


The person who does not spare their life, 
Whose wisdom and mind are firm (nivata), 
Who practices exertion according to the Dharma, 


Will easily find what he is looking for. 


The workman who expends his efforts 
Gathers an abundant harvest, 
The traveler on a long journey who takes care 


Necessarily reaches his goal. 


Whether one obtains rebirth among the gods 
Or whether one reaches nirvana, 
The cause of all that 


Is the power of exertion. 


It is not due to a deity (deva) or to luck (ahetuka) 


for if I don’t hold the bowl, I am afraid that something will happen.” Losaka then ate a substantial meal, but he died 


the same day and entered parinirvana. 
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But to individual action that these benefits are due. 
What man is there who, knowing this 


Would not make personal efforts? 


The threefold world is on fire and is burning 
Like a great flame.*”! 
The wise and decisive man 


Can manage to escape from it. 


This is why the Buddha taught 
Right exertion to Ananda. 
Thus, avoiding laziness (kausidya) 


One arrives directly at Buddhahood. 


By digging the earth with persistent effort 
One reaches the spring; 
It is the same with exertion: 


If one does not seek, one does not find. 


The person who practices the Dharma of the Path 
With relentless exertion 
[173a]Will inevitably attain immense fruit; 


His reward will not be lacking. 


ath OF Samyutta, I, p. 133: 
Sabbo adipito loko, sabbo loko pahhipito, 
sabbo pajjalito loko, sabbo loko pakampito. 
The same stanza in hybrid Sanskrit, occurs in Mahavastu, I, p. 33: 
Sarvam adinavam lokam, sarvam lokam Gdipitam, 
sarvam prajvalitam lokam, sarvalokam prakampitam. 


For the idea of the world on fire, see also Pali Vinaya, I, p. 34; Buddhavamsa, I, 12, p. 7. 
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Moreover, exertion is the root (mila) of all the good dharmas (kusaladharma); it can give rise to all the 
good dharmas, including supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi), not to speak of the 
lesser benefits. In the Abhidharma, it is said that all the good dharmas, including supreme perfect 


enlightenment, come from exertion and conscientiousness (apramdada). 


Moreover, exertion calls forth the blessings (punya) of the present lifetime in the way the rain (varsa) 
which, moistening the seeds (bija), causes them to germinate. Even though one has the previous causes 
and conditions for [present] blessings, they will not be realized if exertion is absent; if in this way one 


obtains no benefits (artha) in the present lifetime, how would one attain buddhahood? 


Moreover, the great bodhisattvas who commit themselves to beings undergo all the sufferings, including 


those of the Avici hell (niraya). Their minds know no laziness, and that is exertion. 


Moreover, no business can be realized if exertion is absent. Just as, in order to swallow some medicine, it is 
essential to take Pa teou (Croton tiglium) because without this Pa teou, one does not have the strength to 
swallow the medicine, so the foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), the bases of miraculous powers 
(rddhipada), the faculties (indriya), the powers (bala), the factors of enlightenment (bodhyanga) and the 
Path (marga) depend necessarily on exertion’” and, if the latter is absent, all matters are unworkable. 
Morality (sila) occurs only in the eightfold Path (astangamarga) and not elsewhere; faith (prasdda, 
sraddha) occurs only in the faculties (indriya) and the powers (bala) and not elsewhere; but exertion is not 
absent anywhere. Although it adds up all the dharmas [of the Path], it also makes up a separate category; it 
is like the “residue” of ignorance (avidydanusaya) that occurs in all the latent defilements (anusaya), but 


which separately forms independent ignorance (Gveniki avidya).*” 


III. PROGRESS IN EXERTION. 


Question. — The bodhisattva wishes to acquire all the attributes of the Buddha, save all beings, destroy the 
afflictions (A/esa); he obtains everything he wishes. Then why increase his exertion in order to become 
Buddha; for if a small fire cannot burn a large forest, the fire, the power of which is increased, is able to 


burn everything. 


3 Virya appears in the various categories of bodhipaksikadharma: it is an essential element in the four 


smrtyupasthanas and the four samyakprahdanas (Kosa, VI, p. 283); it is the third rddhipada (Mahavyut,, no, 969); 
indriya no. 2 or viryendriya (ibid., no. 978); bala no. 3 or viryabala (ibid., no. 984); bodhyanga no. 3 or 
viryasambodhyanga (ibid.,no. 991); marganga no. 6 under the name of samyagvyayama (ibid., no. 1002). — The list 
of the 37 bodhipaksikas is found in Digha, II, p. 120; Cullaniddesa, p. 263; Vinaya, III, p. 93; Patisambhida, II, p. 
166; Divya, p. 208; detailed study in Ko$a, VI, p. 281. 

533 Aveniki avidyd is the independent ignorance that does not accompany the other anusayas, raga, etc.: cf. Koga, 
IH, p. 84; V, p. 31; Samgraha, p. 17, 21; Siddhi, p. 276-277. 
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Answer. — From the time of his first resolution (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva has made the vow 
(pranidhana) to lead all beings to bliss (4nanda); he sacrifices his life ceaselessly for the entire world, since 


those who spare their lives cannot realize the good dharmas. This is why he increases his exertion. 


Moreover, for many reasons, the bodhisattva criticizes laziness (kausidya) and is joyfully attached to 
exertion. Laziness is a black cloud that hides clear wisdom; it engulfs the qualities (guna) and cultivates 
evil (akusala). The lazy person at first feels a little joy, but later suffers greatly. Laziness is like poisoned 
food (visahara) which at the beginning gives off a pleasant perfume but kills the person in the long run. 
Laziness burns all the qualities like a great fire that ravages the entire jungle. The lazy person loses all their 


qualities; it is as if he underwent looting and had nothing left. Some stanzas say: 


[173b] He does not get what he should get, 
He loses what he has gotten. 
He despises himself 


And beings do not esteem him. 


Always plunged in darkness (tamas), 
He has no importance (anubhava) at all. 
Honor, nobility, knowledge and wisdom: 


All of that is lost. 


Hearing about the excellent dharmas of the Path, 
He cannot profit from them himself. 
All these faults 


Come from laziness (kausidya). 


Although he hears speak of progress (vardhana) 


He does not succeed in rousing himself. 


All these faults 


Come from laziness. 


He does not put any order into his actions 
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And does not enter into the Dharma of the Path: 


All these faults 


Come from laziness. 


Rejected by people of great learning, 
Kept out of the way by people of middle rank, 
Submerged among the humble and the foolish, 


He is like a pig that is pleased with the mud. 


If [the lazy person] is a man of the world, 
He loses the threefold advantage (trivarga) of the lay life: 
Sense pleasures (kama), wealth (artha) 


And virtue (guna) disappear at the same time. 


If he has gone forth (pravrajita) as a monk. 
He does not realize the twofold advantage of the religious life: 
Rebirth among the gods and nirvana. 


For both,” renown is lost. 


If one wishes to know the cause 

Of all this ruin, 

[One should know] that, among all the enemies, 
None is greater than laziness; 

For all the punishments [that it brings along], 


Laziness should be avoided. 


The two bhiksus Ma (Agvaka) and Tsing (Punarvasuka)*”, 


374 1 ¢., for the lay person as well as for the monastic. 
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Fell into the evil destinies because of their laziness. 
Although they had seen the Buddha and heard his Dharma 


They could not escape [from punishment]. 


It is by considering the punishments reserved for laziness thus in many ways that exertion progresses. 


The benefits of exertion must also be considered. In this life as in the next, the benefits of the Buddhist Path 


(buddhamarga) and nirvana all result from exertion. 


Moreover, knowing that all dharmas are empty (sinya) and nonexistent (asat), the bodhisattva refrains 
from attaining (saksatkri) nirvana but collects all the good dharmas (kusaladharma) for compassion 


(karund) for beings: this is the power of the virtue of exertion. 


Moreover, being unique and peerless, the bodhisattva, thanks to his exertion and his merits, is able to 
destroy Mara’s army (mdarasena) and thus reach buddhahood. Once having become Buddha, he know that 
all the dharmas are of a single characteristic (ekalaksana), free of marks (animitta) and truly empty (siinya); 
he teaches these dharmas to beings by all kinds of speech (nanavidhanamasamketa) and all kinds of skilful 
means (ndndavidhopaya); he saves [173c] beings from the sufferings of birth (jati), old age (jara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana). When he is on the point of entering nirvana, he entrusts the “body of the 


dharma” (dharmakaya) to the bodhisattva-mahasattva Mi ld (Maitreya), to Kia ché (Kasyapa, to A nan 


375. The character tsing (7 and 2), signifying a well, serves also to designate the constellation of Punarvasu; cf. 
Rosenberg, Vocabulary, p. 18c; Mahavyutpatti, no, 3101; Traité, I, p. 476F. Ma Tsing here signifies two bhiksus, 
known in Sanskrit, by the name of Asvapunarvasukau (Pali, Assajipunabbasuka). They had five hundred disciples 
and were part of the much-disparaged group of Sadvargiyas (Samanatapasadika, p. 579, 614; Papaiica, III, p. 186). 
They lived at Kifagiri, a village situated on the road from Benares to Sravasti. They indulged in various 
condemnable practices: they grew flowers, made bouquets and garlands of them and sent them to women and girls in 
the neighborhood to enter into relationships with them; they violated the precept forbidding meals at improper times; 
they used perfumes, were present at and participated in spectacles. — See: 

1) The Kitagirisutta: Majjhima, I, p. 473-481 (tr. Chalmers, I, p. 334-339); Tchong a han, T 26 (no. 195), 
k. 51, p. 749c-752c. 

2) The 13" Sanghddesesa: Pali Vinaya, III, p. 178-185, tr. Horner, I, p. 314-327); Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 
3, p. 21c; Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1425, k. 7, p. 287b; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 5, p. 596c; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 4, p. 
26b; k. 40, p. 290a; Ken pen chouo... p’1 nai ye, T 1442, k. 15, p. 705a; Chan kien liu, T 1462, k. 14, p. 770a; Pi nai 
ye, T 1464, k. 5, p. 873c. 

3) The Kammakhanda: Pali Vinaya, II, p. 9-15 (Tr. Rh. D.-Oldenberg, IL, p. 347-354; Gilgit Manuscript, 
IH, 3 (Pandulohitakavastu), p. 15-19; Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1426, k. 16, p. 356b; Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, 
k. 9, p. 41a; P’i m mou king, T 1453, k. 4, p. 822c; Pi ani ye, T 1464, k. 2, p. 857c-858a; Fa tche louen, T 1544, k. 1, 
p. 919a; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 472a; Ta pao tsi king, T 310, k. 2, p. 11b; Dhammapadattha, II, p. 108-110 (tr. 
Burlingame. Legends, I, p. 165). 
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(Ananda). etc.,’”° 


of his body into pieces the size of mustard seed (sarsapa). Thus, he never abandons the power of exertion 


then he enters into the diamond concentration (vajropamasamadhi) and breaks the bones 


in order to save beings. 


376 By “body of the Dharma”, here we should understand the body of the scriptures. The Mppé seems to accept a 
twofold compilation of the Buddhist scriptures immediately after the Buddha’s death: the Hinayana texts were 
recited by the sravakas at the council of Rajagrha presided over by Mahakasyapa (cf. Traité, I, p. 88-106F); the 
Mahayana siitras were compiled by an assembly of bodhisattvas assisted by Ananda. Is it to be concluded that these 
bodhisattvas actually existed and that Maitreya especially was an historic individual? This is the opinion of certain 
historians such as H. Ui, Maitreya as an Historical Personage, Mélanges Lanman, 1928, p. 95-102; ZII, 1928, p. 
215; G. Tucci, Some aspects of the doctrines of Miatreya[natha] and Asanga, 1930. Actually, the compiling of the 
Mahayanasitras seems to be pure fiction invented entirely with a sectarian goal by adepts of the Mahayana. 

When the Mahayanasitras began to spread in the Buddhist communities at the beginning of our era, some 
sravakas rejected them as apocryphal. Then, to establish their authenticity, the Mahayanists had recourse to all kinds 
of arguments. 

Some are of purely speculative and subjective order. Even more than those of the Hinayanists, the 
Mahayana doctrines are in harmony with the dharmata, constituting the true path of salvation and the only vehicle of 
nirvana; they are thus the authentic words of the Buddha (for this line of reasoning, see Traité, I, p. 80-82F, note). — 
Besides, continue the Mahayanists, the main doctrines of the Mahayana are contained as a seed in the Hinayana 
sutras and schools: the dharmanairatmya is already taught in the Samyuttanikaya, II, p. 17, II, p. 142 (Madh. 
avatara, p. 22); the doctrine of the multiple teaching of the master, in conformity with current ideas (lokdnuvartana) 
is already proposed by the Ptrvasaila Hinayanists (Madh. avatara, p. 134); the Ptrvasilas had the 
Prajiaparamitasitra written in Prakrit, and the Mahavastu, of Hinayana origin, already taught the stages in the career 
of the bodhisattva and the practice of the paramitas (Grub mthah of Mafjughosa in Wassilieff, Buddhismus, p. 264): 
the theory of the Alayavijiiana, the central piece of the Idealist school, was already proposed in the Ekottaragama, 
the agamas of the Mahasamghika and the Mahisasaka, and in the siitras of the Ceylon school of the Tamraparniya 
(Samgraha, p. 26-28; Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 106; Siddhi, p. 178-182). It may be assumed further that all the 
doctrines of the Greater Vehicle were explained in the innumerable sitras, which have now disappeared, of the 
Lesser Vehicle (Karmasiddhiprakarana, p. 108). 

As these subjective arguments seemed too weak, the Mahayanists had recourse to historical fictions in 
order to establish their scriptures. 

a. The Mahayana sitras, they said, are as old as those of the Hinayana for the two vehicles co-exist: 
samapravrttheh (Sttralamkara, I, 7, ed. Lévi, p. 3; Siddhi, p. 177). Immediately after his enlightenment, the Buddha 
preached the Greater Vehicle to the deities of the Trayastrimsa heaven and to the bodhisattvas (Foucher, 
Iconographie bouddhique, I, p. 86). The Buddha turned the wheel of Dharma three times: in the sermon at Benares 
on the four noble truths. He taught the reality of the elements of existence; in the Prajiaparamitastitra, he spoke 
implicitly of the non-reality of the elements of existence (/aksananihsvabhavata); finally, in other stitras such s the 
Samdhinirmocana, he clearly and explicitly taught the non-reality of the elements from the absolute point of view 
(paramarthanihsvabhavata): cf. Samdhinirmocana, VII, § 30, p. 206; Obermiller, Doctrine of P.P., p. 93, seq. 

b. As we have seen at the beginning of this note, some Mahayanists claim that the sitras of the Greater 
Vehicle were compiled immediately after the death of the Buddha by an assembly of bodhisattvas. This council, a 


doublet of that of Rajagrha, was held on the mythical mountain, unknown to geography, of Vimalasvabhava, south 
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of Rajgir; the compiling of the scriptures is attributed sometimes to the bodhisattva Vajrapani, sometimes to 
Maitreya, assisted by Ananda. 

Mpps, k. 100, p. 756b: “Some say that Mahakasyapa, at the head of the bhiksus, compiled the Tripitaka on 
Mount Grdhraktita and that after the Buddha’s death, the great bodhisattvas Mafjusri and Maitreya, bringing in 
Ananda, compiled the Greater Vehicle. Ananda understood deeply the aspirations and behavior of beings; this is 
why he did not preach the Mahayana to the sravakas [of weak faculties].” 

Tarkajvala, Mdo XIX, 180a2-4: “The scriptures of the Mahayana are the words of the Buddha. The main 
compilers were Samanatabhadra, Mafyusri, Guhyakadhipati [or Vajrapani], Maitreya and others. The sravakas were 
not the principal compilers of our (Mahayanist) canon since the latter is not accessible to them.” 

The same fiction has been repeated by the Tibetan historians Bu ston, II, p. 101, and Taranatha, p. 62: 
Traditions says that, on the mountain called Vimalasvabhava, south of Rajagrha, in an assembly of a million 
bodhisattvas, Majfijusri repeated the Abhidharma; Maitreya, the Vinaya; and Vajrapani the stitras” (Bu ston). — “At 
the time [of Kaniska], in different areas there appeared an innumerable crowd of holy individuals who taught the 
Mahayana; they had all heard the teaching from Aryavalokitesvara, Guhyadhipati, Mafijuéri, Maitreya, etc.” 
(Taranatha). 

It is not hard to guess how this tradition was formed. In several siitras of the Greater Vehicle, the Buddha 

entrusts his doctrine to one or another bodhisattva or to Ananda. When the Mahayanists wanted to hold their council, 
just like the Sravakas, they called upon these stitras in order to attribute to a given bodhisattva the compilation of 
their scriptures and the chairmanship of the alleged council. In this regard, a passage of Haribhadra in his Aloka, ed. 
Wogihara, p. 5, is especially instructive. Here is the text and the translation: 
Tathagataguhyanirdesadhikarena sarvatha bhadrakalpikasarvatathaganam rupakayasaddharmakayaraksayam 
krtadhikaratvad, Vajrapanyabhisekadau pratyarpitasdsanatvadc, canyesdm visesavacanabhavad, Adakavatinivasi 
dasabhimisvaro  Mahavajradharah — sarvalokanugrahaya  Prajiipdramitasutrasamgitim pratyadhistavanatam 
aryaMaitreyadimahabodhisatvaganam “evam” ityady aheti Purvacaryah. Anye tv atraiva parindandparivarte 
“yatheyam Jambudvipe Prajnapdramita pracarisyati” tyddind pratyarpitaprajnparra,itatvad aryAnandah 
samgitikara iti manyante: “In a chapter of the Tathagataguhyanirdesa (T 312), responsibility is given [to Vajrapani] 
to protect in every way the doctrinal Body [revealed by] the material body of all the Tathagatas of the Blessed Era; at 
the beginning of the Vajrapanyabhiseka, the preaching [of this doctrine] was entrusted to him; finally, among the 
others adequate eloquence was absent; this is why the Elder masters say that it is [Vajrapani], the great thunderbolt- 
bearer living in Adakavati and master of the ten levels, recited, for the benefit of the entire world, beginning with the 
word evam [mayd srutam], the Prajiaparamitasitras to the group of great bodhisattvas, Maitreya, etc., who 
requested him. However, others think that the noble Ananda compiled [these siitras] for, in the same text, in the 
chapter of dedication, the Prajfiaparamita is entrusted to him by these words: “Cause this Prajfiaparamita to spread in 
Jambudvipa.” 

We may add, in order not to be incomplete, that according to a Japanese tradition of no historical value, 
Mafjusri and Maitreya released the Mahayana 116 years after the parinirvana, and about 200 years after the 
parinirvana, the edition of the Avatamsaka had completed this revelation. All these events would have been prior to 
Nagarjuna (cf. R. Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme japonais 1888, p. 54). 

c. When the great Mahayana scholars brought out their treatises, they resorted to various subterfuges to 
give more weight to their teachings. Nagarjuna passed as, or was considered to be, a reincarnation of Ananda 
(Lankavatara, ed. Nanjio, p. 286, and his Chinese translations T 671, k. 9, p. 569a; T 672, k. 6, p. 627c; 
Mahameghasitra, T 387, k. 5, p. 1099-1100, studied by P. Demiéville in BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 227-228, and 
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[Sekhasutta].°"’ - Moreover, when Ananda was preaching the seven minds of awakening (sambodhyarga) 
to the bhiksus and had come to the mind of awakening called exertion (virya), the Buddha said to Ananda: 
“Are you talking about the mind of awakening called exertion?” Ananda replied “Yes, I am speaking about 
the mind of awakening called exertion.” Three times [the Buddha asked] the same question and [Ananda 
made] the same reply. Then rising from his seat, the Buddha said to Ananda: ”People who know, love and 
practice exertion, there is nothing that they cannot obtain; they will infallibly succeed in reaching 
buddhahood.” It is thus by considering the benefits of exertion in many ways that one succeeds in 


increasing this energy. 


Sometimes the Buddha speaks about zeal (chanda), sometimes of exertion (virya) and sometimes of 
conscientiousness (apramdda).*"* Zeal is compared to a man who, on the point of making a journey, first 


decides to go. Exertion is compared to a man who, once on his journey, decides not to stop. 


reproduced with variants in Madh. avatara, p. 76, and Bu ston, II, p. 120); he received the Prajiias or the Avatamsaka 
from the Nagas whom he visited in their subterranean palace (Harsacarita, p. 250; Long chouo p’ou sa tchouan, T 
2047, p. 184c, tr. M. Walleser, The Life of Nagarjuna, Asia Major, Introd. Vol., p. 336-447). 

According to Taranatha, p. 58, the bodhisattva Mafjusri took the form of a bhiksu and went to the palace 
of the king Candragupta in the land of Oudivisa; there he left a book thought to be the Astasahasrika or the 
Tattvasamgraha. 

More widespread is the opinion according to which the great Mahayana teachers wrote under the 
inspiration of bodhisattvas. Asanga used the supernatural powers of the Lesser Vehicle to go to Tusita heaven where 
the bodhisattva Maitreya was dwelling; he questioned him and received from him the teaching on emptiness 
according to the Greater Vehicle (Paramatha, Vie de Vasubandhu, T 2049, p. 188c); Asanga taught in a monastery in 
the neighborhood of Ayodhya during the night, he went to the palace of the Tusita gods and received from Maitreya 
the holy texts, notably the Yogacaryabhiimi, the Mahayanasitralamkara and the Madhyantavibhanga (Hiuan tsang, 
Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 5, p. 896b; tr. Beal, I, p. 226; Watters, I, p. 355-356). The Tibetans, who have kept and developed 
this tradition (cf. Bu ston, I, p. 137-139; Taranatha, p. 110-112) consider Maitreya to be the real author of the works 
composed by Asanga (Bu ston, I, p. 53). 

But the bodhisattvas who inspire the Mahayana scholars are nowhere presented as being historical 
individuals who actually existed. They do not leave the bhtimis where they dwell and are content to send, on some 
occasions, emanated bodies to teach their disciples. Here too, Haribhadra puts things very precisely in his Aloka, ed. 
Wogihara, p. 75: “This is the interpretation given by masters, Asanga, etc.; it is authoritative. According to tradition, 
although he knew the meaning of all of scripture and had obtained experience of it, Asafiga was unable to understand 
the meaning of the Prajfiaparamita due to the large number of repetitions and, there where there are no repetitions, 
because he did not see how to separate the various members [of the compounds]. He was very sad about it. Then the 
bhagavat Maitreya commented on the Prajfiaparamita for him and gave him the treatise called Abhisamayalamkara. 
Having understood this treatise, arya Asanga, master Vasubandhu, etc., made a commentary on it. But enough 
tedious passages!” 

377 A slightly different version form the Sekkhasutta of the Pali tradition of Majjhima, I, p. 353-359. See above, 
Traité, I, p. 244F, n. 1. 

218 Virya is often combined with other good qualities: chanda, viriya, citta, vimamsa (Digha. III, p. 77); kusalanam, 
dhammanam, uppddaya chandam janati vmayamati viriyam arabhati, etc. (Digha, II, p. 221; Anguttara, II, p. 15; 
IV, p. 462). 
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Conscientiousness is compared to a man who is careful that his journey does not slow down. From this we 
know that zeal gives rise to exertion, that exertion in turn gives rise to conscientiousness and that 


conscientiousness in turn produces all the good dharmas including arriving at the state of buddhahood. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva who wants to escape from birth, old age, sickness and death and who also wants 
to save beings always needs exertion (virya), one-pointedness (ekacitta) and conscientiousness (apramdda). 
When a person holding a pot of oil (tailapdatra) is able to pass through a large crowd [without spilling any 
oil], his attentiveness and his carefulness are worthy of praise and profit (slokalabha). When a man arrives 
safe and sound across difficult passages, on a sloping bridge or on a mountain path, with the help of a 
suspended rope or riding on a goat, during the present lifetime he gets praise and profit thanks to this 
attentiveness and his carefulness. It is the same for the person who seeks the Path with exertion; by means 


of his attentiveness and his carefulness, he gets whatever he wishes for. 


Moreover, a stream of water is able to open up a passage through the middle of a rock, and it is the same 
for the conscientious mind; by particularly cultivating skilful means (updya), by always practicing non- 


slackening, it is able to destroy the mountain of afflictions (A/esa) and fetters (samyojana). 


Moreover, the bodhisattva has the following three thoughts (manasikara): If I myself do not act, I will not 
obtain the reward (vipakaphala); that which I myself will not have done will not come to me from others; 
that which I will have done myself will never be lost. Thanks to these reflections, he will inevitably be 


energetic; to attain Buddhahood, he will be diligent, active and conscientious. 


[The lazy bhikshu admonished by a demon].°” — A young forest monk (Granyaka), alone in the forest, was 
lazy in practicing dhyana. In this forest there was a deva, a disciple of the Buddha; he entered into the body 


of a corpse, approached the young monk singing and dancing, with this stanza: 


[174a] In the forest, little bhiksu, 
Why are you lazy? 
If you do not fear me when I come during the day 


I will return again during the night. 


The frightened bhiksu arose from his seat and reflected on himself. During the night, he fell asleep again. 
The deva came to him [in the form of a monster] with ten heads, spitting fire from the mouths, fangs and 


claws like swords, eyes red as fire. Looking at the bhiksu, he said that he would chase and grab him [and 


37° Cf. the avadina of a disciple of Upagupta, in A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 6, p. 122c (tr. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 
384); A yu wang king, T 2043, k. 10, p. 166a: This disciple loved to sleep and was unable to obtain the path: 
Upagupta made him go to the aranya and sit in dhyana; the disciple feel asleep at once; Upagupta made a seven- 
headed pisaca appear in the air upside down. The disciple did not dare to sleep out of fear of the pisaca; he reflected 


on the nature of the Dharma, understood completely and became an arhat. 
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added]: “In this place, it is not allowed to be lazy. What are you doing there?” Very scared, the bhiksu 
began to reflect: he meditated on the Dharma with special vigor and obtained arhathood. Thus, by means of 


effort on oneself, exertion, conscientiousness, one can attain the fruit of the path. 


oe eS eee 


Moreover, by means of exertion, while sacrificing his life, the bodhisattva earns a reward (vipdkaphala); in 
the four postures (irydpatha) — sitting (nisadana), lying down (sayya), walking (gamana) or standing 
(sthana) — he always demonstrates exertion. He prefers to lose his life rather than abandon practice of the 
Path. It is like in the case of a fire where one throws both pitcher and water into the fire: preoccupied only 


with extinguishing the fire, one does not spare the pitcher. A hermit (rsi), taught this stanza to his disciples: 


By means of decisiveness (niscaya) and spiritual joy 
One is assured of a great reward. 
When you will obtain that which you wish for, 


You will understand their value. 


For all of these reasons, consideration of the benefits which exertion presents can make the exertion 


increase. 


Finally, the bodhisattva cultivates ascetic practices (duskaracarya) and, when a person comes to ask him 
for his head, his eyes, his marrow or his skull (cf. Traité, I, p. 143F, n. 1), he gives them saying: “Even for 
me, who possess patience (ksanti), exertion (virya), wisdom (prajnda) and the power of skilful means 
(upayabala), it is suffering to undergo [torments]; how much more painful for those stupid people (midha) 
who live in the three places of suffering (vinipdta)? In the interest of these beings, I must then make 


energetic efforts to attain the state of Buddhahood as soon as possible and then I will save them.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII: THE VIRTUE OF EXERTION (p. 946F) 


I. THE NATURE OF EXERTION. 


Question. — What are the characteristics of exertion (viryalaksana)? 


[174b] Answer. — Dynamism in activity, ease in enterprises, firmness of will, ardor of spirit, perseverance 


in action: these five things constitute the characteristics of exertion. 


Moreover, according to the words of the Buddha, the characteristic of exertion is bodily and mental non- 
withdrawal (kayikacaitasikasramsanata). 
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[Paricavudhajataka].**° — In a former lifetime, the Buddha Sakyamuni was once a merchant chief; at the 


head of some merchants, he went into a mountainous and difficult region where a raksasa demon stopped 


389 Tn its version of the Paficavudhajataka, the Mpps follows closely the version of Tsa pao tsang king, T 203 (no. 
97), k. 8, p. 487b-c (tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 98-99): “Once there was a vast desert region between the kingdom 
of Kia che (Kasi) and the kingdom of Pi t’i hi (Videha) where there lived a wicked demon called Cha tch’a lou (85 
and 4; 30 and 2; 108 and 11 = Slesaloma, and not Sadaru as Chavannes suggests), who blocked the road so that 
nobody could pass. There was a merchant named Che tseu (Simha) who, leading five hundred merchants, wanted to 
go on this road.” Then follows the story of the struggle between the demon and Simha: Simha shot his bow and 
arrows and his sword, which all pierced the demon’s belly; then he advanced to fight with his fists, but his hands, his 
feet and his head got stuck. To the demon’s jibes, Simha replied with the gathas: ““ There remains only my exertion 
for what is good which will not stick to you; as long as this exertion does not leave me, the fight that I will put up 
will not end.” The demon then let him go and set the five hundred merchants free. At that time Simha was the 
Buddha, and Cha tch’a lou was the demon of that desert region. 

A more developed version, but without indication of place or of individuals, occurs in the Kieou tsa p’i yu 
king, T 206 (no. 1), k. 1, p. 510b-51 1a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 347-351): the two enemies exchange a dialogue 
in verse, the yaksa is converted and receives the five precepts. The version of the Mpps has passed into the King kiu 
yi siang, T 2121, k. 43, p. 225b, word for word. 

Finally, the legend has been incorporated into the Pali jataka, Pantcavudhajataka (no. 55), I, p. 272-275, of 
which here is a brief summary: The bodhisattva was the son of king Brahmadatta; he was called Paficavudha ‘Five- 
weapons’ because on the day of his birth, eight brahmanas had predicted that he would owe his fame to his feats of 
arms. He studied at Taksasila, in the kingdom of Gandhara and, at the end of his studies, he took up a series of five 
weapons. Returning home, half-way between Taksasila and Benares, in the middle of the jungle, he met the yaksa 
Silesaloma ‘Sticky Hairs’. He fought with him and in succession launched his arrows (sara), his sword (khagga), his 
lance (kanaya) and his club (muggara); but all his weapons remained stuck in the yaksa’s hair (lomesu alliyimsu). 
Paficavudha then engaged him body to body; stuck to the yaksa by his five weapons, the prince refused to surrender, 
and the yaksa, marveling at the prince’s exertion, was converted and received the five precepts. 

The bodhisattva, called Paficavudha here, is called Simha, ‘Lion’, in the Tsa pao tsang king. Actually, 
Simha is the surname given to the bodhisattva by the yaksa who, in congratulating him, compared him to a man-lion: 


Manava, purisasiho tvam! 
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him, saying: “Stop! Do not move; I do not allow you to go on.” The chief of the merchants struck him with 
his right fist, but his fist remained glued to the demon and could not be detached; then he struck him with 
his left fist but it, too, could not be disengaged; next, he kicked him with his right foot, but the foot 
remained stuck; he kicked him with his left foot, but the same thing happened; he butted him with his head, 
but his head was stuck also. The demon asked him: “Now what are you going to do? Will you give in 
finally?” The bodhisattva answered: “Although the five parts [of my body] are fettered, never will my mind 
give in to you. I will fight you by the power of my exertion and never surrender to you.” The demon, 
amused, said to himself: “This man’s courage is very great”, and speaking to the merchant, said: “The 


power of your exertion is great; you definitely will not give in; I will let you go.” 


The ascetic acts in the same way [in order to conquer] the good dharmas (kusaladharma). During the first, 
second and fourth quarters of the night, he recites the stitras, practices meditation and seeks the true nature 
of dharmas. Not obstructed by fetters (samyojana), his body and mind are free of withdrawing: this is the 


nature of exertion. 


Exertion is a mental event characterized by diligent and unceasing action. It follows the mind (cittanusarin) 
and arises with it (cittasahaja). Sometimes it includes investigation and analysis (savitarkasavicara); 
sometimes it does not involve investigation, but only analysis (avitarka savicaramGtra); sometimes it 
involves neither investigation nor analysis (avitarkavicdra). As is said fully in the Abhidharma, diligent 
and relentless cultivation of all the good dharmas is called exertion. Among the five faculties (indriya), it is 
called the faculty of exertion (viryendriya); the progression of the faculties (indrivavardhana) is called 
power of exertion (viryabala); inasmuch as it opens the mind, it is called enlightenment of exertion 
(viryasambodhi); inasmuch as it comes to buddhahood and nirvana, it is called right effort 
(samyagvydyama); inasmuch as it diligently fixes the mind on the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana), it is called the factor of exertion (virvanga); among the four infallible knowledges 
(pratisamvid), it is the gateway of energy (viryadvara); among the four bases of miraculous power 


(rddhipada), exertion is zeal (chanda); among the six virtues, it is the virtue of exertion (viryaparamita).*”' 


Question. — Earlier you praised exertion and here you are speaking of the characteristics of exertion, but 


what exertion is it? 


Answer. — It is the exertion that is applied to [reuniting] all the good dharmas. 


Il. THE VIRTUE OF EXERTION. 


Question. — But here in a treatise dedicated to the virtue of exertion, it is necessary to speak of the virtue of 


exertion; why do you speak about exertion being applied to all good dharmas? 


Answer. — From the time of his first resolve (prathamacittotpada), the bodhisattva applies himself with 


exertion to all the good dharmas; then little by little he acquires the virtue of exertion. 


38! For these classifications, see above, p. 935F, n. 1 
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[174c] Question. - This too much about exertion in regard to all good dharmas; talk about the virtue of 


exertion now, for we already know exertion in regard to all good dharmas. 


Answer. — Exertion that aims at obtaining the state of buddhahood is called virtue; exertion that has all the 


other good dharmas in view is called just exertion and not virtue. 


Question. — Why is diligent application to all good dharmas not called virtue of exertion and why it is only 
the exertion of the bodhisattva that is called virtue? 


Answer. — Virtue (pdramita) indicates arrival at the other shore (param ita). Now people of the world 
(loka), Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas cannot practice the virtues completely. Therefore there is no virtue of 


exertion in them. 


Moreover, these people do not have great loving-kindness (mahdmaitri) or great compassion 
(mahakaruna); they abandon beings and do not seek the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses 
(vaisaradya), the eighteen special attributes (Gvenikadharma), omniscience (sarvajnana), the infallible 
knowledges (pratisamvid), the liberations (vimoksa), the immense body (apramdanakaya), the immense rays 
(apramanarasmi), the immense sounds (apramdnasvara), the immense morality, concentrations and 


wisdom (apramdanasilasamadhiprajna). This is why exertion among men is not described as virtue. 


Moreover, with unceasing exertion the bodhisattva one-pointedly (ekacittena) seeks buddhahood; such 
effort merits the name of virtue of patience. Thus the bodhisattva Hao che (Mahatyagavat)** seeking the 
philosopher’s stone (cintamani), filtered the water of the ocean using his nerves and his bones, and did not 
stop working before having found this philosopher’s stone; he gave it to beings to ease their sufferings. The 


bodhisattva thus accomplishes difficult things; this is his virtue of exertion. 


Moreover, when the bodhisattva who considers exertion as fundamental (pradhdna) also practices the other 
five virtues, his is truly practicing the virtue of exertion of the bodhisattva. Just as a whole collection of 
medicines (sarvabhaisajyasamagri) is needed to cure a serious illness, so exertion alone [is not enough] for 
the bodhisattva. If he uses his exertion alone without practicing the other five virtues, he would not be 


exercising “the virtue of exertion” [which characterizes] the bodhisattva. 


Moreover, by practicing exertion, the bodhisattva does not lean on material benefits (4misartha), wealth, 
nobility or power (sthama); he does not pursue his own personal interest, or rebirth among the gods, 
cakravartin kings, as Brahma or as Sakradevendra; he does not seek nirvana for himself; he wants only to 
reach the state of buddhahood and do good for beings. This is the nature [of disinterestedness] that 


constitutes the virtue of exertion in the bodhisattva. 


Moreover, the exertion of the bodhisattva is applied in the practice of all good dharmas and mainly in great 
compassion (mahakaruna). The good father loves his son; if he has only one son and the latter contracts a 
serious illness, he one-pointedly (ekacittena) seeks a remedy to cure his sickness; thus the energetic 


bodhisattva in whom loving-kindness predominates will not cease until he has saved all beings. 


38 For Hao che or Ta che (Mahatyagavat), see references above, Traité, I, p. 265F, n. 1. 
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Finally, in the energy that characterizes the bodhisattva, knowledge of the true nature of things 
(satyalaksanajnana) is a major element. Practicing the six virtues [in these conditions] constitutes the virtue 


of exertion belonging to the bodhisattva. 
Question. — The true nature of dharmas is unconditioned (asamskrta) and 


[175a] non-fabricated (anabhisamskrta). Now exertion is conditioned and ‘fabricated’. Why would the true 


nature be the main element? 


Answer. — Although he knows that the true nature is unconditioned and unfabricated, by virtue of his 
original vow (maulapranidhana) and his great compassion (mahakarunda), the bodhisattva wishes to save 


beings. This is why, in the unfabricated, he uses the power of his exertion to save and liberate all beings. 


Moreover, the true nature of all dharmas is unconditioned (asamskrta), non-manufactured 
(anabhisamskrta), like nirvana (nirvanasama), without one-ness (aneka) or duality (advaya). Why then do 
you claim that this true nature is different from the nature of exertion? Actually, you do not understand the 


nature of things. 


[THE WORLD OF TRANSMIGRATION].** 


Moreover, the bodhisattva sees that the beings of the threefold world (traidhatuka) and the five destinies 


(pancagati) are, each of them, deprived of happiness. 


God realm. — The gods of the formless realm (Griipyadhatu), who enjoy the absorptions (samapatti) and are 
attached to them, do not understand that when their life is over they will fall back into the desire realm and 
will take on the form of a bird or animal. In the same way, the gods of the form realm (riipadhdatu), having 
fallen from the pure abodes (Suddhdvasa), will again conceive sensual desire and will abide in the impure 
spheres. Finally, the six classes of gods of the desire realm (kamadhdtu), attached to the five desirable 


objects, will fall into the hells (niraya) and be subjected to all the sufferings. 


Human realm. — In the human destiny (manusyagati), the bodhisattva sees beings who, by practicing the 
ten meritorious actions, have obtained a human body. The human life involves many sufferings and but 


little joy; when their life is over, people often fall into the unfortunate destinies (durgati). 


Animal realm. — The bodhisattva sees the animals (tiryak) undergoing all the torments: they are made to 
gallop by blows of the whip or stick; they are made to make long journeys carrying burdens; their harness 
is damaged; they are branded with hot iron. People who, in their former lives, have trussed them up, 
whipped them or been guilty of crimes of this kind, assume the animal form of an elephant (haja), a horse 


(asva), a cow (go), a sheep (edaka) or a deer (mrga). — If sensual desires (kGmardga), passion and 


38 This picture of Buddhist transmigration presents several points of contact with the Sadgatikarika of Dharmika 
Subhuti, edited, translated and compared with the Pali, Tibetan and Chinese versions by P. Mus, La Lumiére sur les 
Six Voies, 1936. Compare also Karmavibhanga, chap. XV-XXII, ed. Lévi, p. 44-47. 
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ignorance (avidya) were predominant in them, they are reborn as goose (hamsa), a duck (karandava), a 
peacock (barhin, matira), a cakra bird (cakravaka). a pigeon (kapota), a cock (kukkuta), a parrot (suka) or 
a blackbird; thus they become one of the hundred thousand kinds of birds. If they are guilty of lust, their 
body becomes covered with hairs and feathers; their plumage is fine and smooth; their beak, big and wide; 
thus they cannot distinguish touch (sparsa) and taste (rasa). — If hatred (dvesa, pratigha) is predominant, 
they take the form of a poisonous snake (dsivisa), a scorpion (vrscika), a spider (luta), a bee (madhukara), a 
myriapod (satapadi) or a poisonous insect. — If delusion (moha) is abundant, they are reborn as a kind of 
worm (kita), a butterfly, a dung-beetle, an ant (pipilika), an owl (uluka), among the insects and stupid birds. 
— If pride (abhimana) and anger abound, they take the form of a savage beast: lion (simha), tiger (vyaghra) 
or leopard (dvipin). — As a result of stupid conceit (mithyamana), they re reborn as an ass (gardabha), a pig 
(sukara) or a camel (ustra). — As a result of greed (matsarya), envy (irsya), impulsiveness and haste, they 
take the form of an ape (markata), a long-tailed monkey (vanara) or a bear (riksa). — Guilty of evil desires 
(mithyaraga), hatred and jealousy (irsyda), they take the form of a cat (marjara), fox or field-tiger. — As a 
result of shamelessness (anapatrapya), lack of self-respect (ahrikya) and gluttony (grddhitva), they take the 
form of a bird such as a crow (kaka), a magpie, an owl or a vulture (grdhra). - If they have deceived honest 
people (sajjanavamana), they take the body of a rooster (kukkuta), a dog (kukkura), a jackal (shrigdla), etc. 
— Very generous (mahadatri) but short-tempered (krodhana) and crafty (kutilacitta), they take the form of a 
naga. — Very generous (mahatyagin), if they have tormented beings by their arrogance (cittonnati) and their 
tyranny (darpa), they take the form of a golden-winged bird (garuda). - As a result of all these passions 
[175b] (samyojana) and all these actions (karman), they undergo the sufferings reserved for animals 


(tiryak), birds (paksin) or quadrupeds (pasu). 


Courses through the five destinies. — The bodhisattva who possesses the divine eye (divyacaksus) sees 
beings wander through the five destinies and whirl about in them. They die among the gods and are reborn 
among men; they die among men and are reborn among the gods; they die among the gods and are reborn 
in hell; they die in hell and are reborn among the gods; they die among the gods and are reborn among the 
pretas; they die among the pretas and are again reborn among the gods; they die among the gods and are 
reborn among the animals; they die among the animals and are reborn among the gods; they die among the 
gods and again are reborn among the gods. And it is the same for those in hells (naraka), the pretas and the 


animals. 


Courses through the three realms. — They die in kamadhatu and are reborn in rupadhatu; they dis in 
rupadhatu and reborn in kamadhatu; they die in kamadhatu and are reborn in artipydhatu; they die in 
arupyadhatu and are reborn in kamadhatu; they die in kamadhatu and are reborn in kamadhatu. It is the 


same for rupadhatu and artipyadhatu. 


Courses through the hells. — They die in Samjiva hell and are reborn in K4lasttra hell; they die in Kalasiitra 
hell and are reborn in Samjiva hell; they die in Samjiva hell and are again reborn in Samjiva hell. And it is 


the same for the other hells from Samghata up to Avichi. 


They die in the hell of blazing coals (Aukiuila) and are reborn in the hell of excrement (Aunapa); they die in 


the hell of excrement and are reborn in the hell of blazing coals; they die in the hell of blazing coals and are 
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again reborn in the hell of blazing coals. And it is the same for the other hells, from the hell of the blazing 
forest (madiptavana) up to the Mahapadma. 


Courses through the five wombs. — In the course of their successive rebirths, they die among the andaja 
(beings born from eggs) and are reborn among the jarayuja (beings born from the chorion); they die among 
the jarayuja and are reborn among the andaja; they die among the andaja and are again reborn among the 
andaja. And it is the same for the jarayuja, the Ssmsvedaja (beings born from moisture) and the upapaduka 


(apparitional beings). 


Courses through the four continents. — They die in Jambudvipa and are reborn in Pirvavideha; they die in 
Purvavideha and are reborn in Jambudvipa; they die in Jambudvipa and are again reborn in Jambudvipa. 


And it is the same for Aparagodantya and Uttarakuru. 


Courses through the classes of gods. — They die among the Caturmaharajikas and are reborn among the 
Trayastrimsas; they die among the Trayastrimsas and are reborn among the Caturmaharajikas; they die 
among the Caturmaharajikas and are again reborn among the Caturmaharajikas. And it is the same [for the 


other gods of kamadhatu], from the Trayastrimsas to the Paranirmitavasavartins. 


They die among the Brahmakayikas and are reborn among the Brahmapurohitas; they die among the 
Brahmapurohitas and are reborn among the Brahmakmayikas; they die among the Brahmakmayikas and are 
again reborn among the Brahmakayikas. And it is the same for the Brahmapurohita, [Mahabrahman]; 
Parittabha, Apramanabha, Abhasvara; Parittasubha, Apramanasubha, Subhakrtana; Anabhraka, 
Punyaprasava, Brhatphala; [gods belonging] to the place of infinite space (@kasadnantydyatana), to the place 
place of the neither with perception nor without perception (naivasamjndnasamjnayatana) gods. They die 
among the neither with perception nor without perception gods and are reborn in Avici hell. Thus they are 


reborn in the five destinies successively. 


Having seen that, the bodhisattva produces a mind of great compassion (mahdkarundacitta): “I am of no use 
to these beings; even if I gave them [all] the [175c] happiness in the world, this happiness would end up in 
sorrow. It is only by means of the eternal happiness of the state of buddhahood and nirvana that I can 
benefit everyone. How can I benefit them? I will use great exertion until I have obtained true wisdom; 
when I have attained true wisdom I will understand the true nature of dharmas and, with the help of the 
other virtues, I will do good for beings.” This is the virtue of exertion belonging to the bodhisattva. 


* _ Then the bodhisattva considers the pretas. As a result of the hunger (ksudh-) and thirst 


Preta destiny.*® 
(pipasa) that torment them, their two eyes are sunken, their hair is long. They run about from east to west 


[to find drink], but when they approach some water, the demon guardians of the water chase them away 


384 For the torments of the pretas, see Samyutta, II, p. 255 (tr. Woodward, Kindred Sayings, II, p. 270). The Milinda, 
p. 294, distinguishes four kinds of pretas: 1) those who eat vomit (vantasika); 2) those who are hungry and thirsty 
(khuppipasino); 


3) those who are consumed by thirst (nijjhamatanhika); 4) those who live on alms (paradatt’ apajivino). 
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with blows from iron rods or, if there are no guardians,** the water dries up by itself; when it rains, the rain 
changes into coals. — There are pretas who always suffer from fire like at the end of the kalpa, when fire 
comes out of the mountains. — There are emaciated pretas who run around like madmen; their bodies are 
covered with long disheveled hair. — There are pretas who feed endlessly on excrement (giitha), spit 
(nisthivana), vomit (vanta) or the left-over water from laundry; sometimes they go to latrines and stand on 
guard there waiting for impure (asuci) liquid. — There are pretas who are always looking for the blood of a 
woman in child-birth and who drink it; their aspect is like a flaming tree; their throat is like a needle 
(sicicchidra); if they are given water, a thousand years would not be enough for them [to swallow it]. — 
There are pretas who break their own head, take the brains and lick it. — For some pretas, it is as if they had 
the iron chains of the black mountain (Adlagiri) around their neck; hitting their head on the ground, they ask 
for pity and take refuge near their guardians (bandhanapdalaka). — There are pretas who, in their previous 
existences, spoke harmful words (parusyavada) and made coarse comments to people; beings hate them 
and look upon them as enemies. For all these faults they fall into the preta destiny and suffer all kinds of 
punishments there. 


386 


The eight great hells.” — The bodhisattva sees the eight great hells and the ten thousand types of torments 


[encountered there]. 


385 The existence of the demon guardians is the subject of debate; see Kosa, III, p.152-153. 
386 Buddhist concepts of the hells vary over time: 

A. The early and canonical sources of the Theravadins, such as the Balapandita and the Devaditasutta, 
accept the following: 

1) There are seven great hells, the names of which are not given except for the Avici: Majjhima, III, p. 
166-167; 182-183; Anguttara, I, p. 141. 

2) The great hell (mahdniraya) has four gates each opening onto four secondary hells: Gitithaniraya, 
Kukkukaniraya, Simbalivana, Asipattavana: thay are all surrounded by the river Kharodaka: Majjhima, III, p. 184- 
186. 

[For the corresponding Chinese sources, some of which show an evolution in the ideas, see Tchong a han, 
T 26, no. 199, k. 53, p. 760a-761a; ibid., no. 64, k. 12, p. 504c-505a; T’ie tch’eng ni li king, T 42, p. 827c-828b; Ni 
li king, T 86, p. 907-908b; Tseng yi a han, T 125,, k. 24, p. 675b-676b]. 

3) Finally there are ten cold hells, the names of which are known and cited in the following order: Abbuda, 
Nirabbuda, Ababa, Atata, Ahaha, Kumuda, Sogandhika, Uppala, Pundarika, Paduma: cf. Samyutta, I, p. 152; 
Anguttara, V, p. 173; Suttanipata, IH, 10, p. 126. — This list of ten cold hells is repeated by the Cosmography 
annexed to the Chinese Dirghagama (T 1, k. 30, p. 125c) and related texts (T 23, k. 2, p. 286c; T 24, k. 4, p. 329a). 
This is not surprising; actually, the Chinese Dirghagama is a text of the Dharmagupta school (cf. Watanabe, in 
Hoernle, Remains, I, p. 18; Bagchi, Canon bouddhique, 1, p. 202-203; Przyluski, Concile, p. 354; F. Weller, Der 
Ueberlieferung des dlteren buddhistischen Schrifttums, Asia Major, V, 1928, p. 180). On the other hand, the 
Dharmagupta school descends in a direct line, by the intermediary of the Mahisasakas, from the old sthavira 
Buddhism, the Pali scriptures of which are regarded as representing he authentic traditions (cf. Dipavamsa, V, v. 45, 
47; Mahavamsa, V, v. 6, 8; Paramartha, in P. Demiéville, L’origine des Sectes, MCB, I, 1931, p. 23, 59-62; Bhavya 
in Walleser, Sekten, p. 81; Yi tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 20). It is, therefore, quite natural that a text of the Dharmagupta 
school would have adopted the list proposed by the Theravadins. 
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B. An evolution in the ideas on hell is marked by the more recent sources, notably the Sanskrit sources 
derived from the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school: 

1) There are eight great hells (instead of seven), each having a name and a given type of punishment; these 
are, in descending order, Samjiva, Kalastitra, Samghata, Raurava, Maharaurava, Tapana, Pratapana and Avicht: cf. 
Divyavadana, p. 67; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 4; Dharmasamuccaya, chap. 121; Mahavyutpatti, no. 4920-4927; Kosa, III, 
p. 149.- This list of the eight great hells was adopted by the Cosmography of the Dirghagama and related texts (T 1, 
k. 19, p. 121c5-8; T 23, k. 2, p. 283b16-19; T 24, k. 2, p. 320c3-5). — It has also passed into the Ceylonese sources, 
but with several variants in the order and nomenclature; cf. Pali Jataka, V, p. 266, 271: Safijiva, Kalasutta, Sanghata, 
Jalaroruva, Dhtimaroruva, Mahavici, Tapana, Patapana. 

2) Each of these eight great hells opens into sixteen secondary hells, called utsada (thus there are 8 x 16 = 
128 utsadas). But the distribution of these sixteen utsadas differs according to the source: 

a. At the four cardinal points of each hell there are four utsadas: i) the kukila, blazing coals; ii) the 
kunapa, mire of excrement; iii) three places of suffering forming a single utsada: ksuramdara, path of knives; 
asipattravana, forest the leaves of which are swords; ayvahsalmalivana, forest of spines; iv) the river Vaitarant of 
boiling water. Cf. Mahavyutpatti, no. 4937-4942; P’i p’o cha,T 1545, k. 172, p. 855a; Kosa, III, p. 150-151; Li che a 
p’'it’an louen, T 1644, k. 8, p. 21 1c. 

b. Each great hell is completed by sixteen small utsada hells, each having a different name: Black sand; 
Boiling excrement; Five hundred nails; Hunger; Thirst; Copper pot; Many copper pots; Iron millstone; Pus and 
blood; Proofing fire; River of ashes; Ball of iron (avoguda); Beheading axe; Wolf; Forest of swords; Cold water. Cf. 
Cosmography of the Chinese Dirghagama and related texts: T 1, k. 19, p. 121c8; T 23, k. 2, p. 283c; T 24, k. 2, p. 
320c6. 

3) Finally, the Sanskrit texts list eight cold hells (instead of ten) and the siitra texts have consequently been 
modified. These sitaniraya are called: Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Hahava, Huhuva, Utpala, Padma and Mahapadma. 
Cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1278. k. 48, p. 351c; Pie tsa a han, T 100, no. 276, k. 14, p. 470b (which corresponds to 
Suttanipata, III,10; p. 126); Divyavadana, p. 67; AvadanaSataka,I, p. 4; Mahavyutpatti, no. 4920-4936; 
Dharmasamuccaya, chap. 122; KoSa, III, p. 154; Mpps, T 1509, k. 13, p. 158b; k. 16, p. 176c-177a; P’i p’o cha, T 
1545, k. 172, p. 866a. In the present passage, the Mpps seems to be derivative from Sarvastivadin- Vaibhasika 
sources listed above under B, but does not follow them slavishly. Like the Mahavastu, I, p. 244, 1. 19, it accepts eight 
great hells and sixteen utsada or small hells. The eight great hells are the Samvida, etc.; the sixteen small hells are 
made up of the traditional eight cold hells, Arbuda, etc., and the eight hot hells , the names of which may be restored 
as: Kukila, blazing coals; Kunapa, excrement; Adiptavana, burning forest; Asipattravana, forest of swords; 
Ksuramarga, path of knives; Ayahsalmalivana, forest of iron spines; Khadrodakanadi, salty river; Tamrastambha, 
copper stake. 

Other sources not listed here also show a certain interest in the study of the Buddhist hells; not to forget 
the Sadgatikmarika, st. 1-37, ed. Mus, p. 216-243, we also mention Divyavadana, p. 375-376; Mahavastu, I, p. 4-27 
(Maudgalyayana’s visit to the hells); Karandavyuha, ed. S. B. Samasrami, 1873 (Maitreya’s visit to the hells); a 
passage from the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 69-76; Nagarjuna’s Suhrlekha, T 1674, p. 
753a (tr. H. Wenzel, Friendly Epistle, JPTS, 1886, p. 21-24; S. Beal, The Suhrlekha or Friendly Letter, 1892, p. 29- 
31). 

Among the works: L. Feer, L’Enfer indien. JA, 1892-93; B. C. Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist 
Perspective, 1925; Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 198-206; Przyluski , Asoka, p. 120-160. 
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1) In the great Samjiva hell, the damned fight one another; aggressive and pugnacious, they wield sharp 
knives and slash one another; they are pierced with lances and skewered with iron forks; they are struck 
with iron bars; they are struck with iron rods; they are thrashed by iron shovels and slashed with sharp 
knives; they are torn apart with iron claws; they are all covered in blood.**’ Broken by these torments, they 
lose consciousness but, as a result of their previous actions, cold wind blows on them and, when the guards 
call them, they come back to life: this is why this hell is called Samjiva. When they revive (prakrtistha) 
they again undergo the [same] torments. Beings who, in their previous existences, liked to kill living 
beings, cows, sheep, birds, or other animals, or who killed one another for a field, a house, a slave, a 
woman or child, a kingdom or money, are found there; as punishment for all the killings they have done, 


they suffer thus. 


2) The bodhisattva sees the damned in the great Kalastitra hell. Wicked raksasas, guardians of the hell 
(nirayapala) and worker-demons ceaselessly [176a] measure the damned with a black cord (kdlasiitra); 
with an iron axe (kuthdra) they put them to death and cut them to pieces; they shorten what is long 
(dirgha), they lengthen what is short (hrasva); they round off what is square (varga), they square off what 
is round (vrtta); they cut their arms and legs, tear out their ears and noses and cut off their hands and feet 
with a great iron saw (krakaca); they amputate them and cut them up. They cut their flesh into pieces and 
weigh the quarters of meat. In the course of their earlier lives, these unfortunate people used to slander 
honest people and cause innocent people to die by means of lies (mrsavada), harmful words (parusyavada), 
malicious gossip (paisunyavada) and idle comments (sambhinnapalapa). Or else, as perverted officials, 
they were cruel, violent, dishonest and harmful. It is as a result of their wrong-doings and calumnies that 


they undergo these punishments. 


3) The bodhisattva sees the great Samghata hell*** where wicked raksasas, guardians of hell (nirayapdla), 
take on all kinds of shapes: they become oxen (go), horses (asva), pigs (siikara), sheep (edaka), deer 
(mrga), dogs (kukkura), foxes (lomasin?), tigers (vyvaghra), wolves (vrka), lions (simha), donkeys, big 
birds, eagles (garutmat), and vultures (grdhra). Having thus taken on the heads of birds and animals, they 
come to devour, gnaw at and tear up the damned. — Two mountains come together and a great hot iron 
wheel rolls in a groove on top of the damned who are broken into pieces. — Then, in a hot iron mortar they 
are beaten and crushed like grapes (draksa) or peaches that are squeezed or like pressed oil (taila). Their 
torn flesh is gathered into piles as on a threshing-floor; torrents of blood flow out; the eagles, vultures, 
tigers and wolves begin to fight over it. In their previous lives, these unfortunates had frequently killed 
oxen, horses, pigs, sheep, deer, does, rabbits, tigers, wolves, lions, donkeys and big birds, and so all these 
animals that harbor resentment against them take on their bird or animal forms and come to torment these 


damned. - Those who have exploited their power to oppress the weak suffer the punishment of the coming 


387 Here the Mppé does not mention the torture of the five bonds (paficavidhabandhana) that characterizes the first 
hell according to Majjhima, III, p. 166; Divyavadana, p. 376; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 53, p. 760b. 

388 Samghata means “accumulation, assemblage, squeezing”. That is why three punishments are imagined in this 
hell: the damned are assembled in a mass (samghGta) and massacred (cf. Sadgatikarika, no. 10); they are crushed 
between two mountains which come together (samhan); they are pounded in an iron mortar (these last two torments 
in Suhrlekha, tr. Wenzel, p. 22). 
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together of the two mountains. Those who, out of greed (raga), hatred (dvesa), stupidity (moha) or fear 
(bhaya), have not followed rules of good conduct or even those who have destroyed the proper way and 
perverted the Holy Dharma suffer the punishment of being crushed in the groove of the hot iron wheel and 


ground up in the hot iron mortar. 


4-5) The fourth and fifth [great hells] are Raurava and Maharauva. The damned who are in these great hells 
have as guardians raksasas with heads yellow (pita) like gold; their eyes shoot out fire and they are clothed 
in red cloaks (/ohitavastra); their flesh is solid; their gait is as swift as the wind; their hands and feet are 
long; their mouth utters evil sounds; they hold tridents (¢risiui/a) and forked arrows with which they stab and 
hurl at the damned like rain. Carried away by their fear, the damned strike their heads on the ground and 
beg for pity: “Leave us be for a while; have pity for a while!” Then the demons throw them into the burning 
iron hell, one hundred yojanas in extent, and make them gallop there with whip lashes: their feet are 
completely burned, their fat and marrow run in rivulets like pressed oil. The demons break open their heads 
with iron bars and the brains run out of their smashed skulls like cream from a broken pot. The demons 
slash them and cut them up; when their bodies are completely burned, they put them in an iron room where 
thick smoke suffocates them. These unfortunates push and rush against one another and wonder why 
[176b] they are being pushed around; but, just as they are about to find the exit, the door closes. Then they 
utter an unending great cry (raurava). - In their previous lives, these unfortunate ones had traded with false 
weights and measures and given unjust sentences; they had not returned the supplies entrusted to them and 
had robbed their inferiors; they had tormented the poor (daridra), making them cry and weep; they had 
destroyed cities and neighborhoods, ravaged villages, killed and looted; in their perverse hatred against 
[certain clans], they had called to them from near the ramparts and then, by means of their tricks and 
deceitfulness, they had brought the people together and then massacred them. It is for all these crimes that 


they suffer all these punishments. 


In the Maharaurava hell, the damned are put into gas chambers: they are shut in prisons or in dark smokey 
holes and gassed. Or else they are thrown into wells. It is for having stolen others’ goods or for similar 


reasons that they suffer the torments of the Maharaurava hell. 


6-7) The sixth and seventh [great hells] are the Tapana and Pratapana. There are two great copper cauldrons 
there; the first is called Nan t’o (Nanda) and the second Po nan t’o (Upananda); in the language of Ts’in, 
“Joy” and “Great Joy”; they are filled with boiling brine. The raksasa demons, guardians of hell, throw the 
damned into them, like head chefs cooking meat. The people in these cauldrons have their feet up and their 
heads down; they are boiled like beans; their bones and joints become detached; their skin and flesh 
dissolve. When they are completely cooked, the demons fish them out with a fork. According to the law of 
karma, a cold wind blows that brings the damned back to life. Then they are thrown into the glowing coals 
(kukula) or into the excrement (Aunapa), like fish pulled out of the water and thrown onto the hot sand. 
There they are cooked in pus (read nong, 130 and 13) and blood. Then they are taken out of the glowing 
coals and thrown onto a bed of flames where they are forced to sit; their eyes, ears, nose and mouth, up to 
the pores of their skin, emit flames. In their previous lives, these unfortunates had tormented their parents, 
their teacher, Sramanas and brahmanas; they had tormented honest people and fields of merit (punyaksetra) 


to the point of arousing their anger; for these reasons they suffer the torments of the Tapana hell. Or else, in 
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their previous lives, they had roasted live cocoons, roasted live pigs and sheep, spit-roasted living human 
beings. Or else they had set fire to the jungle, burned villages, sttipas, monasteries (vihdra), temples 
(devacaitya), etc., or else they had thrown beings into pits of fire. It is for all these reasons that they are 


reborn in this hell. 


8) The bodhisattva sees the Avici hell, four thousand /i in size, surrounded by iron walls and situated even 
deeper than the seven hells.**” The raksasa guardians hammer the damned with great iron hammers like 
blacksmiths hammering out iron. They crush them from head to foot. They pin out and stretch their bodies 
with five hundred nails, like an ox-hide is stretched. The damned drag themselves along and tear 
themselves apart with their hands. A fiery iron chariot rolls over their bodies. 


391 


Various utsada annexed to the Avici.*”° — 1) They are forcibly pushed into the glowing coals (kukiila)?' and 


made to carry the glowing coals. 


2) They come out by the river of excrement (kunapa) which they are made [176c] to enter. There poisonous 
iron-beaked insects enter their body through their nose and leave through the soles of their feet; entering by 


the soles of their feet, they leave through their mouths. 


3) There arises before them the path of knives (ksuramarga or ksuradharamarga)*”’ and they are made to 
gallop there by whip-lashes. The soles of their feet are cut into pieces like meat minced for cooking; knives, 
swords and sharp blades fly through their bodies. Just as leaves falling from a frozen tree are scattered at 
the mercy of the wind, so the sliced-off hands, feet, noses and limbs of these damned cover the ground and 


torrents of blood flow. 


Two evil dogs, Che mo (Syama) and Che p’o lo (Sabala),*” fierce beasts with iron gullets, tear at the 


sinews and bones of these damned. These dogs are as strong as tigers and as fierce as lions. 


Then there is the forest Jof iron] spines (ayahSalmalivana)*”* where the damned are pushed and forced to 
climb the trees. When the damned climb up, the spines turn downward; when they come down, the spines 
turn upward. Huge poisonous snakes (asivisa), scorpions (vrscika) and poisonous insects come to chew on 
the damned; big long-beaked birds breaks their heads and feast on their brains. 


389 For this hell, see Koéga, IIL, p. 148-149; Hobogirin, Adi, p. 6. 

3° Here the Mpps continues its description of the Avici by describing its utsadas. 

39! This brazier of glowing coals is the kukkula of the Pali sources and the Mahavastu, I,p. 11., the Aukiila of the 
KoSa, III, p. 151. The damned are pushed into it up to their knees: their feet decompose when pushed into the 
glowing coals, revive as soon as they leave it. 

3 ‘The path of knives is the ksuramarga of the Karandavyuha, 38, and the khuradhara of the Pali Jataka, V, p. 269. 
3 Tn Koga, III, p. 151, these dogs are located in the asipattravana. 

4 The forest of iron spines corresponds to the simbalivana of Majjhima, III, p. 185 and the ayasalmalivana of the 
KoéSa, HI, p. 151. 
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°° which they enter and are swept 


4) The damned enter the salt river [Kharodaka nadi or Vaitarni], 
downstream. When they emerge, they tread on a ground of burning iron (ayomaya lhiimy adipta). Walking 
on iron spines (ayahkhantaka) and sitting on iron spikes (ayahstambha)°*”’ that enter them from behind. The 
guardians open their mouths with pliers (viskambhenena mukhadvaram viskambhya) and pour in molten 
copper (Avathitam tamramasye praksipanti); they make them swallow flaming balls of iron (ayugudan 


°°” these balls enter and burn their mouth (mukha),penetrate into and burn the 


adiptan asyepraksipanti); 
throat (kantha); they penetrate into and burn the belly; the five viscera (read tsang, 130 and 18) having been 


burned, they fall to the ground (adhah pragharanti). 


The damned, who see only ugly colors, breathe only fetid air, touch only rough things and undergo all the 
suffering, are bowed down with sorrow. Sometimes they act like savages, sometimes they run and hide, 


sometimes they trip and fall. 


In previous lives, these unfortunates had committed many great wrongs and perpetrated the five grave sins 
of immediate retribution (paficanatarya); they destroyed the roots of good (Ausalamiila); they called the 
Dharma ‘adharma’ and ‘adharma’ they called ‘Dharma’; they denied cause (hetu) and effect (phala), 
despised and envied honest people. For all these sins they enter into this hell and undergo such hard 


punishments. 


The sixteen utsadas annexed to the eight great hells. — Outside the boundary of these eight great hells there 
are also sixteen hells that form annexes (utsada): eight hells of cold water and eight hells of fire and flame. 


The punishments there are of rare unprecedented (adristasruta) severity. 


The eight hells of fire and flame are: the blazing coals (kukila); excrement (Aunapa); the blazing forest 
(adiptavanat); the forest of swords (asipattravana); the path of knives (ksuramarga or ksuradharamarga), 
the forest of iron spines (ayahsalmalivana); the salt river (Kharodaka nadi or Vaitarani); the copper stake 


(tamrastambha). 


The eight hells of cold water are: Ngo feou t’o (Arbuda) ‘having many holes’; Ni /o feou t’o (Nirarbuda), 
‘not having holes’; A Jo /o (Atata), groan 


[177a] [uttered by the damned]under the biting cold; A p’o p’o (Hahava), another groan caused by the cold; 
Heou heou (Huhuva), another groan caused by the cold; Ngeou po lo (Utpala), because the outer walls of 
this hell are like blue lotus (nilotpala); Po t’eou mo (Padma), punishment that makes the damned look like 
red lotuses; Mo ho po t’eou mo (Mahapadma). 


The eight hot hells: 7) People have violated the pure precepts (visuddhasila) and the monastic code 
(pravrajitadharma); they have induced laypeople (avadatavasana) to distrust the Buddhist path; they have 


thrown people into a ditch filled with fire; they have roasted beings while they were still alive. For all these 


°° This river is the khdrodaka nadi of the Majjhima, III, p. 185. the ksdranaddi of the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, 
cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 75; the vaitarani , “fordless river” of the Koga, p. 151 and the Suhrllekha, v. 73, 79. 

*°6 The punishment of the iron or copper spikes is listed in Suhrllekha, v. 79. 

*°7 On the punishment of molten copper and iron balls, see, among other sources, the detailed descriptions on 


Mahhjima, III, p. 186; Divyavadana, p. 375; Sikshsamuccaya, p. 73. 
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reasons, they fall into the hell of blazing coals (kukiula): hot blazing coals burn these damned up to their 
knees. 


ii) Some people have touched food meant for the Ssravakas, breahmnas, or ‘fields of merit’ (punyaksetra) 
with their impure hands; they have eaten before them or introduced filth into their food; they have emptied 
hot excrement over their bodies; they have abandoned the means of pure existence (parisuddhdjiva) and 
derived their subsistence from evil ways of living (mithydjiva). For all these reasons, they fall into the hell 
of excrement (Aunapa): this sewer is as deep and vast as the ocean; there are iron-beaked insects that crush 


the heads of the damned and eat their brains, that crush their bones and eat their marrow. 


iii) Some people, setting fire to grass and wood, have destroyed insects; by chasing them away, they have 
burned the forest to complete the carnage. For all these reasons, they fall into the hell of the burning forest 


(adiptavana?) where the damned are burned in the fire of grass and wood. 


iv) Some people, sword in hand, have gone into battle, wounded and killed; they have cut down a tree 
under which they have crushed their enemy in order to avenge some old grievance; they have betrayed the 
secret confided to them in good faith by a friend. For all these reasons, they fall into the hell of the forest of 
swords (asipattravana). When the damned enter into this hell, the wind blows over the sword-shaped 
leaves that then cut off the hands, feet, ears and noses of the damned. In this forest there are ravens (kaka), 


vultures (grdha) and evil dogs (svan-) that come to eat the flesh of the damned. 


v) Some men have stabbed their enemy with sharp knives; they have wounded their enemy with a stake or a 
lance; they have ruined a path, taken away a bridge; they have destroyed the path of the Holy Dharma 
(saddharmamarga) by substituting the path of adharma for it; they fall into the hell of the path of knives 
(ksuramarga); in this hell, on a path closed off between two barriers, sharp knives have been fixed in such a 


way that the damned must pass under them. 


vi) Some men have given themselves up to lust and have taken over other men’s wives; they have lusted 
after and engaged in sex (sukhaparsana). For all these reasons, they fall into the forest of iron spines 
(ayahsalmalivana). At the top of spiny trees, one yojana in height, are huge poisonous snakes (dsivisa) 
transformed into beautiful women; they invite the damned to climb up and take their pleasure with them; 
besides, the guardians of hell (nirayapdala) force the damned to climb the trees. Immediately the spines turn 
downwards and transfix the damned who endure the spines piercing through their bones into their marrow. 
When they come to the top of the trees, the magical women change back into snakes which break the heads 
of the damned, penetrate into their bellies and pierce holes in many places until they are completely torn 
apart. [177b] Finally, when they are brought back to life and in their normal state, the magical women, now 
standing at the bottom of the trees, call them again; the guardians of hell shoot arrows at them and make 
them descend; the spines reverse their direction and when they reach the ground, the magical women 


change back into poisonous snakes which tear up the bodies of the damned.*”* 


8 The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 71-72, also mentions the presence in the hells of 


these magical women, but they do not change into snakes, they have a body of red-hot iron. 
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vii) After a long time, when the damned come out of the forest of burning iron spines, they see in the 
distance a river (Kharodaka nadi or Vaitarani) of fresh delicious water; they go towards it but, when they 
get into it, it becomes boiling salt water. The damned are in it hardly a moment when their skin and flesh 
decompose and their bones fall into the water. The raksasas, guardians of hell, pull them out with a forked 
hook and set them down on the river-bank. In their previous lives, these unfortunates had wounded and 
killed water animals, fish or turtles; they had pushed people to fall into the water; they had thrown them 


into boiling water or into ice-water. They suffer this punishment for all these evil acts. 


viii) In the hell of the copper cauldron (tamrastambha), the raksasas, guardians of hell, ask the damned 
where they are going, and the latter answer: “We are unfortunate and we do not know where we are going; 
we are hungry (Asudh) and thirsty (pipasa) ” When they say they are thirsty, the guardians chase the 
damned with whip-lashes and make them sit on a red-hot copper stake (tamrastambha); they open their 
mouths with pliers (viskambhena mukhadvarm viskambhya) and pour in molten copper (Avathitam tamram 
asye praksipanti). If they say they are hungry, the guardians make them sit on a copper stake and make 
them swallow iron balls (ayoguda) which enter and burn the mouth, penetrate and burn the throat (Aantha), 
penetrate and burn the stomach (antra); having burned the five internal organs (read Tsang, 130 and 18), 
they fall down onto the ground (adhah pragharanti).*” In their previous lives, these unfortunates had 
stolen other peoples’ goods to have enough to eat; as monks, they sometimes pretended to be sick to get 
melted butter (ghrta) or honey (madhu); without discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom 
(prajna), they had accepted many gifts and hurt people with slander (parusyavada). For all of these 
previous wrongdoings, they fall into the hell of the copper stake. 


The eight cold hells. — i) In the Arbuda hell, people are plunged into a body of water where a pernicious 
wind blows so that their skin is torn off, their hair falls out, their tendons broken, the flesh torn, the bones 
broken and the marrow runs out. When they recover their wholeness, the damned undergo the same 
punishment again from the beginning. In their previous lives, these unfortunates had stripped human beings 
during the winter months, or stolen fuel and fire from people in the grip of the cold; or else they had been 
wicked nagas, angry and full of hate, who had caused a rain of hail and ice to fall to annoy humans ; or else 
they had scorned and slandered the Buddha, his disciples or people who were observing morality; or else 
they had committed grave sins by their four actions of speech. For all these reasons they fall into the 
Arbuda hell. 


ii) It is the same in the Nirarbuda hell. But whereas the Arbuda hell has several “holes” (arbuda)*”” by 
which one can sometimes leave or enter, the Nirarbuda hell has no holes, and there is no means by which 


one can leave or enter. 


iii-v) In the three hells, Atata, Hahava and Huhuva, the damned shiver in the biting cold wind, unable to 


open their mouths, and these hells are named after the groans which are heard there. 


°° Cf Majjhima, III, p. 186.; Divyavadana, p. 375; Siksasamuccaya, p. 74. 

4 Other etymologies are found in the texts. This hell is called arbuda because those who are there are like bubbles 
(arbuda) or like thick clouds (ambuda), or because the cold wind produces blisters on their bodies. Cf. Hobogirin, 
Abuda, p. 8. 
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[177c] vi) In the Utpala hell, the ice and mud are like a blue lotus (nilotpala). 
vii) The shape of the Padma hell is like a red lotus.*°' 
viii) The Mahapadma hell is the dwelling-place of Kiu kia li (Kokaltka).*” 


The sage (jfdnin) who hears [about these hells] cries out in fear: “Alas! It is because of ignorance (avidya), 
hatred (pratigha) and attachment (anunaya) that one comes to undergo these sufferings; one comes out of 
them only to re-enter them again infinitely.” Seeing these hells, the bodhisattva says to himself: “These 
sufferings are the acts for causes and conditions; they all result from ignorance (avidyd) and the afflictions 
(klesa). I will apply myself energetically to the six virtues (pdramita) and accumulate the qualities (guna) 
in order to relieve beings of the sufferings of the five destinies.” Thus the bodhisattva stimulates his 
compassion and increases his exertion. If one saw one’s father and mother shut up in prison, beaten and 
afflicted in ten thousand ways, one would look for any way (updya) to save them and one’s mind would not 


rest for one moment. 


Thus the bodhisattva, who sees beings undergo the sufferings of the five destinies, thinks of them 


ceaselessly as his parents. 


Il. EXERTION AND THE OTHER VIRTUES. 


1. Moreover, the exertion of the bodhisattva is practiced diligently from lifetime to lifetime: the mind of the 
bodhisattva never draws back from seeking wealth and treasures to give to beings; if he himself possesses 


goods, he never ceases to give them all away. 


2. Moreover, the bodhisattva observes the precepts (sila) energetically; whether they are great (mahat) or 
lesser (ksudra), he takes them all, he keeps them all without transgressing or violating them. If he happens 


to miss a precept, be it small as a hair, he confesses at once and hides nothing. 


3. Moreover, the bodhisattva diligently cultivates patience (Asanti). Whether one strikes him with a knife or 
a stick, whether one harms him or insults him, whether he is covered with veneration (satkara) or worship 
(puja), he endures all of it and remains indifferent and detached. In the face of the profound Dharma 
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(gambhiradharma)’~ that his mind is unable to probe, he ignores doubt and hesitation. 


4. Furthermore, the bodhisattva cultivates the four trances (dhyana) with exertion and special attention. He 
can dwell there, keep them and thus obtain the five superknowledges (abhijna), the four boundless ones 


(read sseu wou liang sin: paramdna citta), the [eight] liberations (vimoksa), the spheres of mastery 


“©! According to the Koga, III, p. 154, Utpala and Padma indicate the shape taken by the damned: they are like a 
blue or red lotus. According to the Chinese sources studied by Beal, Catena, p. 63, the inmates of Utpala and Padma 
are covered with spots resembling blue and red lotuses respectively. 

42 For Kokalika, see above, p. 806F. 

43 The gambhiradharmas have been defined above, Traité, I, p. 337-338F. 
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(abhibhvayatana) [p. 969F, |. 6] and the ten spheres of totality (Artsnayatana). Provided with these qualities 
(guna), he obtains the four foundations of mindfulness (smritypasthana) and all the samadhis of the 
bodhisattva, such as the vision of the Buddhas, etc. 


5. Finally the bodhisattva’s exertion is without drawing back in seeking the Dharma (dharmaparyesanda); 
he uses body and mind to pay homage to Dharma teachers (dharmacarya); he increases offerings, alms and 
gifts without fail or relapse. He dedicates his life to study and discussion of the Dharma. During the first, 
second and last watch of the night, he contemplates (manasikaroti), meditates (cintayati), calculates 
(pramanayati) and speculates (vikalpayati); he looks for causes and conditions (hetupratyaya); he 
distinguishes between identity and difference (samdnyavisesa); he seeks to understand the true nature 
(satyalaksana) and to establish, for all dharmas, their specific nature (svalaksana), their general nature 
(anyalaksana), the general characteristic (samanyalaksana), the specific characteristic (bhinnalaksana), the 
unique characteristic (ekalaksana), the nature of existence (bhdvalaksana), the nature of non-existence 
(abhavalaksana) and the essential nature (tathatalaksana). The absence of decrease (asamlayana) or of 
relapse (avivarana) of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas constitutes the exertion of the bodhisattva. For all 
these reasons, he can produce and realize the many good dharmas and this is the “virtue of exertion”. For 
the meaning of the word virtue (pdramita), see what has been said above. In addition, the exertion of the 
bodhisattva is the only one to be called [178a] virtue of exertion (viryapdramita); the exertion of other 


people does not merit the name of virtue. 
Question. — What is meant by perfection of exertion (viryaparipuri)? 


Answer. — When the bodhisattva, in his body of birth (janmakaya) and his essential body 
(dharmadhatukaya),*™ unites all the qualities (guna), there is the perfection of the virtue of exertion 
(viryaparamitaparipiri). For the meaning of paripuri, see what has been said above: “In bodily and vocal 
exertion, the bodhisattva does not draw back.” (p. 927F) 


IV. BODILY AND MENTAL EXERTION. 


Question. — Exertion is a mental event (caitasikadharma). Does the sitra speak of bodily exertion 


(kayikavirya)? 


Answer. — Although exertion is a mental event, it is called bodily exertion when it makes use of physical 
strength. It is like sensation (vedand); although it is a mental event, it is called ‘bodily sensation’ 
(kayikavedana) when it is associated with the [first] five consciousnesses (pancavijianasamprayogat), 
‘mental sensation’ (caitasikavedana) when it is associated with the mental consciousness 


(manovijidnasamprayogat).’” It is the same for exertion: when one expends physical force either by 


44 As we have seen above, Fa sing, for Kumiarajiva, gives dharmadhdtu and not dharmata. 


405 See in Milinda, p. 253, the distinction between kayika and cetasikavedand. 
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giving with the hand or vocally reciting religious texts and preaching the Dharma, it is a question of bodily 


or vocal exertion (Adyikavacikavirya). 


Moreover, exertion is bodily when it is practicing generosity (dana) or morality (sila); it is mental when it 


is practicing patience (Asanti), meditation (dhyana) and wisdom (prajnda). 


Moreover, exertion is bodily when it is practiced on outer things (bahyavastu); it is mental when there is 


effort special to oneself (adhyatmikaprayoga). 


Finally, gross exertion (sthilavirya) is bodily; subtle exertion (si#ksmavirya) is mental; exertion that has 
merit in mind is bodily; exertion that has wisdom (prajfa) in mind is mental. In the bodhisattva, there is 
bodily exertion during the time from the first cittotpada (resolution) until the attainment of 
anutpattikaksanti (acceptance of non-production) for, until then, he has not yet given up his body of birth 
(janmakaya). [Starting from the moment when], obtaining the anutpattikadharma, he rejects his body of 
flesh (mamsakaya) and attains the essential body (dharmadhatukaya) up until the moment he becomes 


Buddha, it is a matter of mental exertion.“”° 


When the bodhisattva is in his first resolution (prathamacittotpdda), his qualities (guna) are not complete; 
he is then planting the causes and conditions of the threefold merit (tripunyahetupratyaya). When his 
generosity (dana), morality (sila) and good intention (kusalacitta) have finally been rewarded, he uses the 
latter to give gifts to beings. But as beings are not satisfied, he cultivates merit on a grander scale and 
makes a resolution for great compassion (mahdakarund utpddayati): He says: “Beings have insufficient 
wealth and many are bad. I am incapable of satisfying their desires with my small wealth. If their desires 
are not satisfied, they will not willingly accept my teaching; if they do not accept my teaching, they will not 
be liberated from birth (/ati), old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marand). Therefore I will use 
great skillful means (mahopdaya) to load them with riches until they are satisfied.” Then the bodhisattva 
goes to the great sea to look for various treasures; he climbs mountains and faces dangers in the search for 
marvelous medicines; he penetrates into deep caves in search of various objects, stalactites or precious 
gems (maniratna) and he gives them to beings. Or else, he becomes the leader of a caravan (sarthavaha) 
and he daringly crosses mountain trails, facing robbers, lions, tigers, wolves and madmen. In order to make 
gifts to beings, he carefully seeks the most precious materials, and he considers nothing too difficult. With 
medicinal herbs (osadhi) and magical spells (mantra), he can transform copper into gold; by means of these 
many transformations (parindma), he produces all kinds of precious substances; and when he is successful 
[in fabricating] things that are not native in the four directions, he gives them to beings. That is bodily 
exertion. But, when he has acquired the five [178b] superknowledges (abhijfia), he can transform himself 
and create exquisite tastes; or else he goes to the heavens (svarga) to gather the food [that grows] there 


spontaneously. That is mental exertion. 


46 Tn other words, it is in the eighth bhiimi (acala bhiimi) that the bodhisattva attains anutpattikadharmaksanti 
(patience that consists of accepting and understanding that dharmas do not arise), the nyadma (predestination for 
Bodhi), the avivartana (assurance of not regressing); then he exchanges his body of birth (janmakaya) or body of 
flesh (mamsakdaya) for the body of the Dharma (dharmakdya), and his exertion, bodily (kdyika) as it was before, 


becomes mental (caitasika). See above, p. 711F, n. 1. 
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When the bodhisattva collects riches and gives them away, this is bodily exertion; when he uses his 
qualities of donor to reach buddhahood, this is mental exertion. When the bodhisattva of birth body 
(janmakaya) practices the six virtues, this is bodily exertion; when he bodhisattva of essential body 
(dharmadhatukaya) practices the six virtues, this is mental energy. [Note by Kumarajtva: when one has not 
acquired the Dharma-body, the mind follows the body; but when one has acquired the dharmakaya, the 
mind does not follow the body and the body does not hinder the mind. | 


Furthermore, not to spare one’s life in order to realize the qualities is bodily energy; never to relax 


(asramasanata) in seeking dhyana and wisdom (prajna) is mental exertion. 


Finally, bodily exertion consists of not drawing back in the difficult efforts that one undertakes. 


[Nigrodhamigajataka].*”" 


It is told that, in the kingdom of Po lo nai (Varanasi), the king Fan mo ta (Brahmadatta), while hunting in 
the jungle (aranya), saw two herds of deer (mrgayiitha): each herd had its leader; the one had five hundred 
deer and his body was the color of the seven jewels (saptaratna): this was the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni; the 


other leader was Devadatta. 


The Bodhisattva, king of the deer, on seeing king Brahmadatta killing his herd, felt great compassion 
(mahdakarunacitta) and went to Brahmadatta. The king’s people drew their bows and let fly a rain of 
arrows. But Brahmadatta, seeing this deer approaching him, commanded his retinue to put away their bows 
and arrows so he could learn the motive for the deer’s coming. Approaching the human king, the deer-king 
knelt and said: “Sire, it is for a useless motive, namely, the pleasures of an outing and diversion that our 
deer are suffering all the pains of death. If you wish, we will furnish you with food; we will establish a 


sequence and send you every day one deer for the royal kitchen.” The king approved this proposition and 


407 This well-known Jataka, undoubtedly invented to explain the name of Mrgadava, “Deer Park”, or Mrgadaya, 
“Gift to the deer”, is told in the following sources: 

Pali sources: Jataka no. 12, I, p. 149-152; Dhammapadattha, HI, p. 148 (Bulingame, Legends, II, p. 359). 

Sanskrit source: Mahavastu, I, p. 359-366. 

Chinese sources: Lieou tou tsi king, T, 152 (no. 18), k. 3, p. 12b-13a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 68-71); 
Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, (no, 69), k. 14, p. 338a-339a (tr. Huber, Sitralamkara, p. 411-418); Tsa p’i yu 
king,T 212, k. 14, p. 685b-c; Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 906a-b (tr. Beal, II, p. 50-51; Watters, II, p. 54- 
55); King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 11, p. 58c-59b. 

Iconography: Cunningham, Barhut, pl. XLII, 2; Griffiths, Ajanta, p. 139; Ecke-Demiéville, Twin 
Pagodas, p;. 39, 4. 

The Mpps follows the version of Ta tchouang yen louen king, from which it borrows a stanza. 

In the Mahavastu and the Pali Jataka, the two deer-kings are called Nyagrodha (Nigrodha) and Visakha 
(Sakha). In the samodhana pf the Pali jataka, the Bodhisattva is identified with Nigrodha, Devadatta with Sakha, 
Kunara Kassapa with the little deer, his mother with the doe, and Ananda with king Brahmadatta. 
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gave in to the deer-king’s wish. Then the two herd leaders, in a great meeting, set up a sequence; and each 


in turn, sent the deer from his herd whose turn it was [to be killed]. 


One day, a pregnant doe in Devadatta’s herd said to him: “Today is my day to go to my death; but I am 
pregnant and it is not my baby’s turn. Therefore I beg you to condescend to an agreement so that I, who 
must die, will undergo my lot, but that my baby should not suffer it.” The deer king, Devadatta, became 
angry with her and said: “Who is there who would not take care for his life? The deer go [to their death] 
when their turn comes; why would they accept your terms?” The mother deer then said: “My king is 
inhumane and has no pity; he has not considered my proposition and has become angry without valid 
reason. There is no way to talk to him.” Then she went to the bodhisattva-king and told her story. The 
bodhisattva-king asked the doe: “What did your leader say?” — She replied: “My leader is inhumane; he did 
not come to an arrangement but got angry. Great king! Your humanity extends to all; that is why I come to 
you for refuge. As vast as the world is, today for me there is no place to appeal to a higher court.” The 
Bodhisattva thought: “This doe is very sad. If I do not intervene, her baby will be savagely killed; it is not 
the baby’s turn. But how can I send in her place [a deer] whose turn has not yet come? Only I myself can 
replace her.” Having thought thus, he made his decision: he delegated himself and sent away the mother 


doe: “I will replace you today, do not worry”, he said. 


Then the deer-king went to the palace of king Brahmadatta; the servants were astonished to see him come 
and reported the thing to the king. The king also was astounded and, having him brought before him, he 
asked: “Is your herd exhausted? Why have you come?” The deer-king replied: “Great king, since your 
protection extends to the deer, nobody hurts us and we have increased; why would the herd come to an 
end? But, in my neighbor’s herd, there is a pregnant doe ready to give birth; she is to be killed and 
butchered and her baby put to death. She came to me and I had pity on her. It is impossible to replace her 
by someone who is not involved in this business. If I send her away and do not save her, I am no different 
than a piece of wood or a stone. My body will not last long; it will surely not escape death. To save the 
unfortunate compassionately is of immense merit. Those who have no loving-kindness (maitri) are like 


tigers and wolves.” Hearing these words, the king rose from his seat and spoke these stanzas: 


Truly I am an animal 
A ‘beast in human form’, 
You, despite your body of an animal 


Are a ‘man in the form of a beast.’ 


It is correct to say 
That external form does not make a man. 
Although he is an animal, whoever knows how to express loving-kindness 


Is a man. 
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For my own part, starting from today, 
I will not eat any meat whatsoever. 
I make you the gift of absence of fear (abhayadana), 


You may reassure your mind. 


The deer rejoiced in peace and the king found loving-kindness and faith. 


[Dharmarakta sacrifices himself for a stanza].\° 


The brahmacarin Ngai fa (Dharmarakta) traveled about in Jambudvipa for twelve years in search of the 
holy Dharma (aryadharma), but was unable to find it. At that time there was no Buddha and the 
Buddhadharma also had disappeared. There was a brahmin*” who said to him: “I possess a stanza of the 
holy Dharma; if you truly love the Dharma, I will give it to you.” Dharmarakta answered: “TI do love the 
Dharma truly.” The brahmin replied: “If you truly love the Dharma, you will take your skin as paper, one 
of your bones as pen and you will write the stanza with your blood; then I will give it to you.” Dharmarakta 


agreed to these orders: he broke a bone, flayed his skin and wrote the following stanza with his blood: 


Practice the Dharma, 


4°8 This story is told in several sources, but the texts do not agree in the name of the bodhisattva: 

In the P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 2, p. 119b, the king Yeou to li (9 and 15; 36 and 3; 75 and 7), in 
order to obtain a stanza, flays his skin to use as paper, breaks a bone to use as a pen, and uses his blood as ink.- In 
the Hien yu king (Chinese version, T 202, k. 1, p. 351b; Tibetan version edited by Foucaux, Grammaire ds la langue 
tibétain, 1858, p. 195-197), the rsi Yu to lo (75 and 22; 36 and 3; 122 and 14), i.e., Utpala, “flays his skin for paper, 
breaks a bone for a pen and uses his blood as ink.” — The Mpps attributes the same deed here to a brahmacarin Ngai 
fa (61 and 9; 85 and 5 = Dharmarakta) and later, at k. 49, p. 412a, to the bodhisattva Lo fa (75 and 11, 85 and 5 = 
Dharmarata) who has already been discussed, P. 690 as note. 

In none of these stories is there a question of marrow, whereas marrow plays an important part in the 
version told by the Chinese pilgrims Song Yun, T 2092, k. 5, p. 1020b11-14 (tr, Chavannes, BEFEO, II, p. 412) and 
Hiuan tsang, T 2087, k. 3, p. 883a12-13 (tr. Beal, I, p. 124; Watters, I, p. 233-234). Both locate the scene in the 
‘monastery of the lentils’ (Masiirasamgharama) at Gumbatai, near Tursak, in BunIr. According to Song Yun, where 
the bone was broken, the marrow that ran out fell onto the rock; the color of the fat is as creamy as if it were quite 
fresh. Hiuan tsang also saw this rock; he says it is yellowish-white and always covered with a rich moistness. 

The present jataka should not be confused with that of prince Candraprabha (alias Utpala) who broke one 
of his bones and used the marrow to cure a sick man; this other deed has been told above, p. 715F. 

For the value attached to the stanzas, see above, p. 689, note. 


4° According to the Mpp§, k. 49, p. 412a, this was king Mara, disguised as a brahmin. 
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Do not adopt adharma! 
In this world and in the other 


The Dharmacarin dwells in peace.*"° 


[The pheasant extinguishing a jungle fire].*"' 


There was once a jungle fire consuming the forest in which there lived a [179a] pheasant (Aapinjala) who 
used his strength to fly to some water, moisten his down and his feathers and return to extinguish the fire. 
The blaze was violent and the water [that he poured over it] was small in amount; but the pheasant did not 
find discouraging the fatigue of flying there and back. Then the god Ti che (Sakra) came and asked the 
pheasant: “What are you doing there?” The pheasant answered: “I want to save this forest, for I have pity 
for living beings. This forest is shady, vast in extent, fresh and pleasant. The animals of my kind, my 
relatives and all the living beings are fond of it. I have the strength; why would I be lazy (kusida) in saving 
it?” The king of the gods asked him: “How long will you continue your effort?” The pheasant answered: “I 
will continue until death.” The king of the gods continued: “Who knows with certainty that that is indeed 
your intention?” Then the pheasant made the following vow (pranidhdana): “If my heart is sincere and my 
faith true, may this fire be extinguished.” At once, a god of the pure abodes (suddhavasadeva) heard the 
ardent vow of the bodhisattva and extinguished the fire. From early times until today, it is the only forest 


that is always flowering and is spared by fires. 


oe eS eee 


41° ‘This is verse no. 169 in the Dhammapada: 
Dhammam care sucaritam na sam duccaritam care, 
dhammacari sukham seti asmim loke paramhi ca. 

The Sanskrit recension occurs in the AvadanaSataka, I, p. 220: 

Dharmam caret sucaritam nainam duscaritam caret, 
dharmacari sukham sete asmimi loke paratra ca. 

The two stanzas given by the Hien yu king, T 202, p. 351b-c, are different; they recommend avoiding the 

ten evil actions. 
411 The bird’s actions are told, with some variants, in Seng k’ie lo tch’a so tsi king, T 194, k. 1, p. 120a-b; Tsa pao 
tsang king, T 203, k. 2, p. 455a-b; Kieou tsa p’i yu king, T 206, k. 1, p. 515a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 385-386); 
Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 903b-c (tr. Beal, II, p. 33-34; Watters, II, p. 29); King liu yi siang, T 2121, K. 
11, p. 60b-c. — Iconography: Ecke-Demiéville, Twin Pagodas, p. 61 and pl. 40, 3. 

In the Mpps and the Si yu ki, the bird is a pheasant (kapinjala); elsewhere it is a parrot (suka). According 
to T 203, the fire broke out because two bamboos, shaken by the wind, caught on fire by friction; the parrot was 
called Houan hi cheou (76 and 18; 30 and 9; 185) which may be restored in the Sanskrit as Nandikasirsha. 
According to Hiuan tsang, it was not a Suddhavasadeva who extinguished the fire, but Sakra himself; he took a little 
water in the hollow of his hand and poured it onto the fire; the stipa commemorating the action of the bird was in 


the neighborhood of Kusinagara, close to the place where the Buddha entered into nirvana. 
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These are the various exploits that the Bodhisattva accomplished in his previous lives: he carried out what 
was hard to do; he sacrificed his life, his kingdom, his wealth, his wife, his children, his elephants and 
horses, his seven pearls, his head, his eyes, his bones and his marrow; he gave everything eagerly and 
without regret. It is said that, for beings, in the space of a single day, the Bodhisattva would undergo a 
thousand deaths and a thousand births. Such are the exploits that he accomplishes in his virtue of 
generosity, morality, patience, trance and wisdom. All the nidanas told in the Jatakasitras are derived from 


bodily exertion. 


Cultivation of the good dharmas (kusaladharmabhavana), confident faith ignoring doubt 
(nihsamsdyaprasdda), absence of laziness (akausidya), insatiability in searching for the Dharma 
(dharmaparyesanasamtusti) conducted among the saints and up to worldly people — insatiability like that of 


the ocean that engulfs the waves — that is what characterizes the mental exertion of the bodhisattva. 


Question. — The mention of insatiability (samtusti) is not correct. Why? When one has found what one has 
been looking for, one should be satisfied; but when something cannot be pursued or arranged, one ought to 
give it up. Why this perpetual dissatisfaction? When someone is digging a well looking for a spring and has 
worked hard, if there is no water, he should stop. It is the same for the practice of the Path: having reached 


a certain point, it is not necessary to practice further. Why this perpetual dissatisfaction? 


Answer. —The exertion of the bodhisattva cannot be the object of an ordinary comparison (laukikapamdana). 
If the person digging the well does not succeed in finding water, this is as a result of his small efforts and 
not because there is no water. If there is no water in that place, there is some elsewhere, to be sure, and he 
should go where it is. The bodhisattva must go to buddhahood, go there insatiably, and teach people 


relentlessly [to go there]. This is why we spoke of insatiability (asamtusti). 


Furthermore, the exertion and the aspirations (pranidhdana) of the bodhisattva are vast; he has sworn to save 
all beings. Now beings are inexhaustible in number.*"* This is why his exertion also must be inexhaustible. 
You said that once something has been arranged, one should stop, but that is not correct. Although the 
bodhisattva may have come to buddhahood, beings have not all arrived there; therefore he cannot stop. Just 
as the nature of fire, even though it is not extinct, is to combat cold, so the exertion of the bodhisattva, even 
though he has not entered into nirvana, never stops. This is why, of the eighteen special attributes 


(avenikadharma), zealousness (chanda) and exertion (virya) are two things to be practiced unceasingly. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva abides in the virtue of wisdom (prajnaparamita) by the method of non- 
abiding (asthdnayogena):*"* he never abandons exertion. The exertion of the bodhisattva is not that of the 
Buddha. 


Furthermore, as long as the bodhisattva has not attained the state of Bodhisattva, his body of birth and 
death (cyutupapattikaya, samskarakaya) fills living beings with wonderful things. In turn, beings respond 


to praises (varnana) with malicious gossip (paisunyavada), to signs of respect (satkara, arcana) with scorn 


4” According to an early theory, the number of beings is infinite; cf. Siddhi, Appendix, p. 807-808. 
413 This method has been defined above, p. 656F. 
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(avamana), to friendly feelings (maitricitta) with looking for faults; they even plan to wound him. Deprived 
of power (sthama), these beings come to torment the bodhisattva, who makes vast aspirations (pranidhana) 
for these beings: “When I have attained buddhahood, I will save these beings, even the most wicked.” His 
mind unrelentingly feels great compassion (mahdkarund) for these evil beings. Like a loving mother who 
laments the sickness of her son, he does not cease to worry about them. These are the characteristics of the 


exertion of the bodhisattva. 


Furthermore, when the bodhisattva practices the virtue of generosity, all kinds of beggars come from the 
ten directions to ask him for things they should not be asking for, things to which the bodhisattva is 
attached and which are hard for him to give; they say to the bodhisattva: “Give me your two eyes; give me 
your head, your brain, your bones, your marrow, your wife and your dear children, your pearls and 
priceless jewels.” These things that are difficult to give, the beggars insistently demand them; but the 
bodhisattva’s mind is not moved; he feels neither miserliness (mdatsarya) nor anger (krodha). Without 
hesitation, wholeheartedly (ekacittena), he gives [what they ask for] in order to realize the state of 
buddhahood. He is like mount Meru which is not shaken by the winds of the four directions. These are the 


characteristics of the virtue of exertion. 


Finally, the bodhisattva’s exertion is the virtue of exertion when it practices the [other] five virtues on all 


occasions (sarvatra). 


Question. — If the bodhisattva practices the virtue of discipline (silaparamita) and somebody comes to ask 
for his three robes (¢ricivara) or his bowl (patra), he is violating a precept if he gives them, for the Buddha 
has forbidden [making a gift of them].*!* On the other hand, if he refuses, he is lacking the virtue of 


generosity (danaparamita). Therefore how can exertion practice the five virtues “on all occasions”? 


Answer. — The beginning bodhisattva (adikarmikabodhisattva) is unable to practice the five virtues 


everywhere at the same time. 


When the Bodhisattva was practicing the virtue of generosity, he saw a starving tigress, beset by hunger, 
about to devour her cubs; immediately the Bodhisattva felt great compassion (mahdadkarund) and gave her 
his body.*'® The Bodhisattva’s father and mother, grieved for their son’s death, lost their sight, and the 


tigress, for having killed the Bodhisattva, had to undergo punishment.*!° 


[179c] However, the bodhisattva does not take into account either his parents’ sadness or the punishment 


reserved for the tigress: he wants only to accomplish a gift and gain merit (punya). 


“4 The three robes and the alms-bowl were ceremonially given to the bhiksu in the ordination ritual and were an 
integral part of the monk’s equipment: Vinaya, I, p. 94. 

4S Vyaghrijataka or the “gift of the body” to the starving tigress; see references in Traité, I, p. 143F, and above, p. 
723F. 

4'6 This epilogue of the Vyaghrijataka is missing in the recensions of the jataka, but it is commonplace for parents to 


become blind as a result of mourning for their son (cf. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 91). 
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The bhiksu who is observing the precepts conforms to the rules (niyama), small or large, and repulses those 
who violate the rules. The person who meets with his refusal is angry and vexed, but the bhiksu only wants 


to observe the precepts and pays no heed to his anger. 


Sometimes the bodhisattva practices ordinary wisdom (samvrtaprajnd) and withholds his kindly and 


compassionate feelings (maitrikarundacitta). 


[The impostor bramacarin exposed by the Bodhisattva]. 


In a previous lifetime, the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni was crown prince of a great kingdom. His father, the 
king, had as teacher (guru) a brahmacarin who did not eat the five grains [i.e., abstained from all food]. Full 
of respect and faith, the people considered this to be a miracle (ascarya), but the prince said to himself: “A 
man who has four limbs absolutely needs the five grains. If this man does not eat, it is surely to seduce 
men’s minds and it is not his real custom.” His father and mother said to him: “This zealous man does not 
touch the five grains; it is extraordinary (adbhuta). Why are you so foolish as not to respect him?” The 


prince answered: “Be watchful: before long, this man will betray himself.” 


Then the prince looked out for the place where the brahmacarin lived, went to the forest and asked a cow- 
herder (gopdlaka) there: “What does this man eat?” The cow-herder replied: “During the night, this man 


eats some butter and that permits him to stay alive.” 


Having learned this, the prince returned to the palace and wanted to lead the brahmacarin to betray himself. 
He perfumed a blue lotus (nilotpala) with all kinds of medicinal herbs (nadnavidhausadhi) and next 
morning, when the brahmacarin came to the palace and seated himself beside the king, the prince took the 
lotus and offered it to the brahmacarin. The brahmacarin joyfully said to himself: “The king, the queen, the 
greater and lesser people inside and outside all surround me with attention; only the prince shows neither 
respect nor trust; but today he is offering me this beautiful lotus; this is very good.” Then he took the lotus 
and out of respect for the prince, he brought it to his nose and smelled it. The medicinal vapors contained in 
the lotus penetrated into his stomach; soon the medicines began to act within his stomach and the 
brahmacarin wanted to withdraw. The prince said to him: “Brahmacarin, you do not eat, why do you want 
to go to defecate?” The brahmacarin was seized with nausea and suddenly vomited beside the king. In his 
vomit, the intact butter betrayed him; the king and the queen understood his deceit. The prince then said: 


“This man is a real brigand; to make a name for himself, he has deceived the entire kingdom.” 


Thus, when he used ordinary wisdom (samvrtaprajna), the Bodhisattva was trying only to fulfill wisdom, 


suspend his kindness and compassion (maitrikarunacitta) and does not fear people’s anger. 


ok ke kok 
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When the bodhisattva, on some occasions (syatkala) practices supramundane wisdom (/okottaraprajna), he 
has neither the desire (raga) nor concern (abhinivesa) to observe morality (sila) or to practice generosity 
(dana). Why? Because the donor (dayaka), the recipient (pratigrahaka) and the thing given (deya) do not 
exist; because sin (patti) and merit (andapatti), anger (krodha) and gentleness (akrodha), exertion (virya) 
and laziness (Akausidya), concentratedness of mind (cittasamgraha) and distraction (cittaviksepa) do not 


exist (nopalabhyante). 


Moreover, when the bodhisattva practices the virtue of exertion, he is faced with unborn (anutpanna) and 
unceasing (aniruddha), non-eternal (anitya) and non-transitory (ananitya), non-suffering (aduhkha) and 
non-happy (asukha), non-empty (asiinya) and non-real (asatya), non-atman and non-anatman, non-unique 
(aneka) and non-different (ananya), non-existent (asat) and not [180a] nonexistent (anasat) dharmas. He 
knows perfectly well that all these dharmas [are derived] from the complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri), that they are only names and conventions (ndmasamketa) and have no real nature 
(satyalaksana). The bodhisattva who has made this examination knows that everything conditioned is 
deceptive (mrsda) and his mind rests in the unconditioned (asmskrta); he wants to destroy (nirudh-) his mind 
and holds only nirvana to be [true] salvation (yogaksema). But then he remembers his original vow 
(milapranidhana) and, out of compassion (Aarund) for beings, he returns to the practice of the dharmas of 
the bodhisattva and accumulates all the qualities (guna). He says to himself: “Although I know that all 
dharmas are deceptive, beings do not know this and suffer all the sufferings of the five destinies; therefore I 
will practice the six virtues (pdramita) completely.” As reward, he also acquires the thirty-two marks 
(Jaksana) and the eighty minor (anuvyanjana) marks of the Buddhist path, omniscience (sarvajfdna), great 
loving-kindness (mahdamaitri), great compassion (mahdkarund), the [four] unhindered knowledges 
(pratisamvid), the [eight] liberations (vimoksa), the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), 
the eighteen special attributes (@venikadharma), the three sciences (¢trividya) and the innumerable attributes 
of the Buddhas. As soon as he has attained these attributes, all beings find purity of faith 
(sraddhavisuddhi); they can taste the practices, are pleased with the Buddhadharma and accomplish their 


task. All of that is due to the virtue of exertion and constitutes the virtue of exertion. 


The Buddha said: The bodhisattva’s exertion does not consider either the body or the mind, or that which is 
done by the body or that which is meditated on by the mind. For him, the body and mind are identical 
(eka), equal (sama), without any difference (nirvikalpa). He uses the state of buddhahood sought by him to 
save beings. He does not think of beings as ‘this shore’ (apara), or the state of buddhahood as ‘the other 
shore’ (para). He rejects everything done by body and mind; he considers it to be the fiction of a dream 
(svapna), as not done. That is called nirvana, and all these forms of exertion are called virtues. Why? 
Because he knows that all exertions are false. He holds all dharmas to be deceptive and unreal, like a dream 
(svapna) or a magic show (maya). The equality of all dharmas (sarvadharmasamata) is reality; there is 
nothing to be sought for in equalized dharmas; this is why he knows that all exertions are deceptive. But, 
even though he knows that all exertions are false, he maintains them unflinchingly and that is the true 


exertion of the bodhisattva. 


The Buddha said: For innumerable kalpas, I gave my head, my eyes, my marrow and my brain to beings to 


satisfy their desires. When I was observing discipline (sila), patience (ksanti) and meditation, I lived in the 
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mountains and forests and my body dried up; sometimes I observed fasting (upavana); sometimes I broke 
away from the tastes of pleasure; sometimes I underwent the torment of curses, dishonor, the knife and the 
stick; this is how my body wasted away. Always in meditation, exposed to the sun and the morning dew, I 
painfully sought wisdom (prajna); I recited [the stitras], meditated, questioned and discoursed; by my 
knowledge, I divided dharmas into good and bad, coarse (sthiila) and subtle (suksma), false and true, 
frequent and rare; I paid reverence (puja) to innumerable Buddhas. With zeal and exertion, I sought the 
qualities [180b] (guna); I wanted to perfect (paripurna) the five virtues. But at that time I attained nothing 
and I did not acquire the virtues of generosity, morality, patience, exertion, trance, and wisdom. I then met 
the Buddha Jan teng (Dipamkara); I cast five lotuses at him and spread out my hair on top of the mud [as a 


carpet for him];*"” 


then I attained the patience of dharmas free of arising (anutpattikadharmaksanti) and at 
once the six virtues were completed (paripiirna) by me; rising up into the air,*!* I praised the Buddha 
Dipamkara in verse. I saw the innumerable Buddhas of the ten directions and then I obtained the real 
exertions; exertions being equal, I found the equality of mind (cittasamata) and, as a result of this equality 


of mind, I found the equality of all dharmas (sarvadharmasamata). 


These various causes and characteristics constitute the virtue of exertion. 


417 For the offering to Dipamkara, see above, Traité, I, p. 248F, 410F n. 


418 For this phenomenon of levitation, see 7raité, I, p. 284F, note 2. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII: THE VIRTUE OF MEDITATION 
(DHYANA) (p. 984F) 


Sutra: It is necessary to fulfill the virtue of meditation by being based on the non-existence of distraction 


and delight (dhyanaparamita paripirayitavya aviksepanatam anasvadanatam upddaya). 
I. NECESSITY FOR MEDITATION. 


Sdastra: Question. —The rule for the bodhisattva is to save beings; why does he dwell apart in forests and 


swamps, solitudes and mountains, preoccupied only with himself and abandoning beings? 


Answer. — Although the bodhisattva stays away from beings physically, his mind never abandons them. In 
solitude (santavihara), he seeks concentration (samadhi) and gains true wisdom (bhiitaprajida) to save all 
beings. When one takes a drug (bhasajya) for health reasons, one temporarily interrupts family affairs; then 
when one’s strength has been recovered, one resumes business as before. The rest that the bodhisattva takes 
is of that nature. He swallows the drug of wisdom (prajfd) by the power of meditation; when he has 
obtained the power of the superknowledges (abhijnabala), he returns to people and, amongst them, 
becomes a father, mother, wife or son, master, servant or school-teacher, god, human or even an animal; 


and he guides them with all sorts of teachings (desana) and skillful means (upaya). 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva practices generosity (dana), morality (sila) and patience (Asanti), three things 
that are called ‘gates of merit’ (punyadvara). For innumerable lifetimes he has been [Brahma]devaraja, 
Sakradevendra, cakravartin king, king of Jambudvipa, and ceaselessly gives beings garments made of the 
seven jewels (saprtaratnamaya vastra). In the present lifetime and in future existences, he abundantly 
enjoys the five objects of desire (pancabhih kamagunaih samarpito bhavati). It is said in the sutra: “The 
cakravrtin king*!” who [180c] has taught his people the ten good actions, is later reborn in heaven.” From 
existence to existence he works for the benefit (hita) of beings and leads them to happiness (sukha). But 
this happiness is transitory (anitya); following it, suffering (duhkha) is experienced. And so the bodhisattva 
produces a mind of great compassion (mahdkarundacittam utpddayati), he wants to benefit beings by 
assuring the eternal happiness of nirvana (nityasukhanivana), and true wisdom comes from concentration 
of the mind (cittagrya) and meditation (dhyana). Light a lamp (dipa); bright as it is, you cannot use it if you 


leave it in the full wind; put it in a sheltered place, it will be very useful to you. It is the same for wisdom in 


MeOCE Rajasuttanta (Samyutta, V, p. 342; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 835, k, 30, p. 214a): Raja cakkavati catunnam 
dipanam issariyadhipaccam rajjam kMaretva kayassa bheda parammarand sugatim saggam lokam upapajjati 
devanam Tavatimsanam sahavyatam: “At the dissolution of his body after death, a cakravartin king who has exerted 
his sovereign power and his royalty over the four continents is reborn in a good destiny, in the god realm in the 


company of the Trayastrimsa gods.” 
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a distracted mind (viksiptacitta): if the shelter of dhyana is absent, the wisdom will exist, but its usefulness 
will be very restricted. It is necessary to have dhyana so that the true wisdom is produced. This is why the 
bodhisattva, separating himself from beings and withdrawing into solitude (santavihara), seeks to obtain 
meditation. It is because meditation is pure that the wisdom is pure also. When the oil (taila) and the wick 
(varti) are clean, the light of the lamp is also clean. This is why those who want to attain pure wisdom 


practice meditation. 


Moreover, when one is pursuing worldly business (/aukikartha) but does not apply one’s whole mind to it, 
the business does not succeed; then how [would one reach] very profound (gambhira) Buddhist wisdom if 
one neglects meditation? Meditation is the concentrating of the distracted mind (viksiptacittasamgrahana). 
Distractions whirl about more easily than the down-feathers of the wild goose (sarasaloman); if their flying 
off is not restrained, their speed is greater than that of a hurricane; they are harder to contain than a monkey 
(markata); they appear and disappear more [quickly] than lightning (vidyut). If the characteristic of the 
mind is at this point not fixed, those who want to control it would not succeed without dhyana. Some 


stanzas say: 


Dhyana is the treasury (kosa) in which wisdom is kept. 
It is the field of merit (punyaksetra) of the qualities (guna). 
Dhyana is the pure water (visuddhajala) 


That can wash away the dust of desire (rdagarajas). 


Dhyana is the diamond armor (vajravarman) 

That stops the arrows of the afflictions (klesesu). 

Even if one has not attained nirupadhisesanirvana, 

One has already partially obtained it. 

When one has the diamond concentration (vajrsamadhi)*”° 
One breaks the mountain of the fetters (samyojanagiri), 

One obtains the power of the six superknowledges (abhijna), 


One is able to save innumerable beings. 


A heavy rain can penetrate 


°° This concentration is produced when the ascetic abandons the ninth and last category of the passions that attach 


him to the highest sphere of existence, the fourth driipyasamapatti, also called bhavagra. 
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The whirlwind of dust that hides the sun; 
[In the same way] dhyana can dissipate 


The wind of vitarka-vicara that distracts the mind. 


Finally, dhyana is hard to obtain (durlabha); it is by means of sustained attentiveness (ekacitta) and 
unrelenting special effort that the ascetic will succeed in acquiring it. If gods and sages (isi) do not succeed 


in obtaining it, what can be said of ordinary people (prthagjana) with lazy minds (kusidacitta)? 


421 


[The second attack of Mara’s daughters].~ — When the Buddha was seated in meditation under the 


nyagrodha tree, the three daughters of Mara questioned him with these stanzas: 


[181a] Alone, sitting under a tree 
The six organs ever in repose. 
Would you have lost a treasure? 


Do you not feel the poison of grief and sorrow? 


Your face is unequalled in the world 
You remain alone, seated, your eyes closed. 
Our minds are uncertain: 


What are you looking for in this place? 


Then the Bhagavat answered with these stanzas: 


I gave found the taste of nirvana, 


I do not like to dwell among the emotions, 


I have chased away the internal and external enemies., 


Your father also I have put to flight. 


I have found the taste of the Deathless (amritarasa), 


#1 See referencs above, p. 880F, n. 1. 
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I am seated in this forest in peace. 
Beings are prey to attachments, 


I feel compassion for them. 


Then the girls felt ashamed and said to themselves: “This man has abandoned pleasures (vitaraga); he is 


unshakeable.” At once they disappeared and were not seen again. 


Il. MEANS OF ACQUIRING MEDITATION” 


Question. — By what means (updya) is the virtue of meditation (dhyanapdaramita) attained? 


Answer. — By eliminating five objects [namely, the five sensual desires], by avoiding five things [namely, 


the five obstacles] and by using five practices. 


A. First Method: Eliminating the sensual desires.*” 


How to eliminate the five objects? The five objects of desire (paficakamagunanigarhana) should be 
condemned by saying: Alas! Beings are always tortured by the five objects of desire and yet they seek them 
sendlessly. Once obtained, the five objects of desire develop and progress like fever or magic. The five 
objects of desire are useless like the bone gnawed by a dog; they foment quarreling (vivada) like the meat 
over which birds are contending; they burn a man like the torch carried in the wind; they harm a man like 
treading on a poisonous snake; they are futile (abhita) like profit made in a dream; they are as short as a 


short-term loan.*** Foolish people are attached to the five objects of desire and will arrive at their death 


2 This section was repeated almost word for word by Tche yi (538-597), the founder of the T’ien t’ai school. In his 
Sieou si tche kouan tso tchan fa yao, T 1915, k. 1, p. 463b-465b (tr. Beal, Catena, p. 258-267). 

3 This paragraph is just an elaboration of canonical facts. For the early Buddhist, the ascetic who truly directed 
himself towards perfection must banish from his mind all attachment to the five objects of desire. The passage 
“Panc’ ime bhikkhave kamaguna...” that defines attraction (assdda) for the desires, their disadvantages (adinava) 
and the means of escaping from them, is found in many places in the scriptures: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 85-87, 92, 454; 
Il, p. 42; II, p. 114; Anguttara, III, p. 411; IV, p. 415, 430, 449, 458; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 584c; Tseng yia 
yhan, T 125, k. 12, p. 604c. 

#4 To the bhiksu Arittha, the Buddha compared the desires to a skeleton (atthikankala), a piece of tainted meat 
(mamsapesi), a grass fire (tin’ ukka), a trench of glowing charcoal (angdarakasu), a dream (supina), beggary (vacita), 
the fruit of a poisonous tree (rukkhaphala), a slaughterhouse (asisiina), a sharpened stake (sattisiila), the head of a 
snake (sappasira): cf. Vinaya, II, p. 25; Majjhima, I, p. 130; Anguttara, III, p. 97. - The Chinese sources also 
mention this conversation with Aritta: Tchong a han,T 26, k. 54, p. 763c; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 8, p. 56c; Mo ho 
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without having rid themselves of them; as a result they will suffer immense sufferings. A madman who 
coveted a beautiful fruit climbed up a tree, ate the fruit and refused to come down; the tree was cut down, 
and when he fell out of it, he broke his head and died painfully. [The same fate is reserved for the one who 
covets the five objects of desire]. — Besides, these five objects of desire last only an instant: when the 
pleasure [that they bring] has disappeared, there is great suffering. These objects are like a knife coated 
with honey (madhvdaliptasastra): those who lick it covet the sweetness [of the honey] and are unaware of 
the knife that cuts their tongue. The five objects of desire set man close to the animals; the wise man who 


knows them can avoid them. Here is an example: 


[The upasaka tempted by a goddess].*” — An upasaka who was the head of a group of merchants earned his 
livelihood by making distant journeys. Once when he was traveling at night in the cold and the snow, his 
lost his companions and stopped in a rock cave. At that moment, the mountain goddess (giridevata) 


changed into a woman and, approaching him in order to tempt him, spoke this stanza: 


The white snow covers the mountain, 
All the animals have gone away, 
I am alone and without refuge, 


I want only your sympathy. 


[181b] The upasaka covered his ears with his hands and answered with these stanzas: 


Impudent and evil woman 
Who speaks these impure words! 
May you be carried away by water or burned by fire! 


I do not want to hear your voice. 


I have a wife, but I do not desire her. 
How then would I commit a lustful deed [with you]? 
The sense pleasures are not deep, 


But the suffering and torment [that they bring] is very deep. 


seng k’i liu,T 1425, k. 17, p. 367a; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 17, p. 682a; Che song liu, T 1435, k. 15, p. 106a; Ken 
Pen chouo ... p’i nai ye, T 1449, k. 39, p. 840b. 
®5 Story retold in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 37, p. 200b. 
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While one is enjoying pleasures, one is not satisfied; 
When one is deprived of them, one feels great sadness; 
When one does not have them, one wants to have them, 


When one has them, one is tormented by them. 


The joys of pleasure are rare, 
The grief and pain they bring are abundant. 
Because of them, men lose their lives 


Like butterflies that dash into the lamp. 


Hearing these stanzas, the mountain goddess released the man and led him back to his companions. 


That man is wise who condemns the desires and is not attached to the five objects of desire, i.e., pleasant 
colors (rijpa), sounds (sabda), perfumes (gandha), tastes (rasa) and tangibles (sprastavya). By seeking 


meditation (dhyana), one should reject all of that. 


1. Rejecting colors. 


How to reject colors [taken here in the sense of female beauty]? By considering the damage (upaghdata) 
done by color. When a man is attached (abhinivisate) to colors, the fire of the fetters (samyojana) burns 
him completely and consumes his body, like a fire that consumes gold and silver. Boiling broth, hot honey, 
have color and taste, but they burn the body and take the roof off your mouth; one must hurry to reject 


them: it is the same for attachment to beautiful colors and exquisite tastes. 


Furthermore, the fact of loving or detesting depends on the person; color in itself is indeterminate (aniyata). 
How do we know that? When we see a man at a distance whom we like, we have feelings of joy and 
affection; when we see at a distance an enemy or adversary, we have feelings of anger and hostility; when 
we see a a man who is indifferent to us, we have neither anger nor joy. If we want to expel this joy or this 
anger, it is necessary to reject bad feelings and colors, abandon them together at the same time. When 
molten gold burns your body and you want to get rid of it, it is not possible just to want to avoid the fire 


while keeping the gold; you must avoid both the gold and the fire. 
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“° _ Thus king P’in p’o so lo (Bimbisara), for the beauty of a woman, 


[Bimbisara at Amrapdli’s home}. 
entered an enemy kingdom and stayed alone in the chamber of the courtesan (vesya) A fan p’o lo 


(Amrapali). 


6 4 fan p’o lo is a rare and defective transcription for Amrapali; see Fan fan yu, T 2130, k. 5, p. 1017c. Amrapili 
(in Pali, Ambapali) was the rich courtesan of Vaisali who, shortly before the Buddha’s death, went to visit him in 
great pomp, provided a princely reception for him and gave the Sangha the Ambap§livana; this event is told in the 
sutras (Digha, II, p. 95-98; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 2, p. 13b-14c; T 5, k. 1, p. 163b-164b; T 6, k. 1, p. 178c-179b), in 
the Vinaya (Pali Vin, I, p. 231-233; Wou fen liu, T 1421, k. 20, p. 135b-136a; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 40, p. 856a; 
Ken pen chouo ... tsa che, T 1451, k. 36, p. 385c-387c), and also elsewhere (e.g., Tchong pen k’i king T 196, k. 2, p. 
161b). -Amrapali was born miraculously in the flower of a mango-tree belonging to a brahman in Vaisali. The 
brahman adopted Amrapali and made her a courtesan. Seven kings disputed over the favors of the young lady; 
Bimbasara, king of Magadha, even though he was at war with the Licchavi of Vaisali, surreptitiously entered the 
city, penetrated into the tower where Amrapali was shut up and amused himself with her for a week. Amrapali bore 
him a son who later became the famous physician Jivaka: cf. Nai niu k’i yu yin yuan king, T 553, p. 896-902 (tr. 
Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 325-361; Nai niu k’i p’o king, T 554, p. 902-906; Wen che si yu tchong seng king, T 701, 
p. 802c-803c. According to the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, the son of Bimbisara and Amrapali was called Abhaya (Gilgit 
Manuscripts, Ul, 2, p. 22), while Jivaka was the son of Bimbisara and the wife of a merchant whose name is not 
given (ibid., p. 23-25). In the Pali sources, Vimala-Kondafifia is given as the son of Bimbisara and Amrapali 
(Theragatha Comm., I, p. 146): Jivaka’s father was Abhaya-Rajakumara — one of Bimbisara’s sons — and his mother, 
a courtesan of Rajagrha called Salavati (Manoratha, I, p. 399). The meeting between Bimbisara and Amrapali, to 
which the Mpps alludes here, is told at length in T 553 and 554 (l.c.): The king enters the garden by way of an 
aqueduct, climbs into the tower, seduces Amrapali and, before leaving her, gives her his ring saying that if she has a 
daughter she can keep her, but if she has a son, she must bring him to the palace along with the ring as a sign of 
recognition. 

A detailed recitation of the meeting is also given in the Civaravastu of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya (cf. 
Dulwa in Rockhill, Life, p. 64, and Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 88-89). The original text, found at Gilgit, has 
been published in Gilgit Manuscripts, I, p, 19-21: 

One day, the king of Magadha, Sreniya Bimbisara, surrounded by his ministers on the palace terrace, said: 
“Sirs, do you know of a beautiful courtesan?” [The minister] Gopa replied: “Majesty, put aside the others. In Vaisalt 
there is a courtesan named Amrapali, wonderfully endowed with beauty and youth, learned in the sixty-four arts, 
worthy of being loved by Your Majesty alone.” Bimbisara said: “Gopa, if that is so, let us go to Vaisalt and pay 
court to her.” Gopa replied: “For a long time the Licchavi of Vaisalt have been the adversaries and enemy of Your 
Majesty. May they do you no harm!” The king answered: “To men it is befitting to do men’s deeds. Let’s go!” Gopa 
said: “If that is Your Majesty’s unshakeable wish, let’s go.” The king mounted his chariot and went to Vaisali with 
Gopa where they arrived at the right time. Gopa stayed in the park and Bimbisara went into Amrapali’s house. Just 
then, a bell began to ring; the inhabitants of Vaisalt were astonished: “What enemy has entered our city and made 
the bell ring?” they asked. The shouting grew louder; [hearing it], the king asked Amrapalt: “My dear, what is that?” 
— She said: “Your Majesty, they are going to search the houses.” — “Why?” — “Because of Your Majesty.” — “Well, 
should I flee?” — “Don’t worry, they search my house only every seven days. During these seven days, amuse 
yourself here, make love, pay court; at the end of seven days I will know that the time has come [to send you 


away].” The king amused himself with her, made love to her and paid court to her, so much so that Amrapalt became 
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[Udayana and the five hundred rsis].""' — Out of attachment to female beauty (riipasanga), king Yeou t’ien 
(Udayana) cut off the hands and feet of five hundred rsis. 


For all these reasons, desire for colors (rijpakamaguna) is condemned. 


2. Rejection of pleasant sounds. 


rhea 


pregnant. Then she announced to Bimbisara: “Your Majesty, I am pregnant!” Bimbisara gave her a robe and a ring 
marked with his seal, saying: “If it is a girl, she will belong to you only; if it is a boy, you will clothe him in this 
robe, fasten this ring around his neck and send him to me.” The king went out, mounted his chariot with Gopa and 
returned. At once the bell was silent; the inhabitants of Vaisali said: “The enemy has gone. Let us chase after him!” 
Five hundred Licchavi armed with a strap protecting their left arm (godhda) and finger-guards (arigulitrana) set out to 
chase Bimbisara. Gopa saw them and said: “Your Majesty, the Licchavi of Vaisali are coming. Will Your Majesty 
do combat with them or drive the chariot?” The king answered: “I am a little tired, I will drive the chariot and you 
can fight with them.” Gopa engaged in battle with them. The Vaisalt inhabitants recognized him and said: “That is a 
demon-man. Let’s go away!” They turned around, went back to Vaisali and made the following decision: “Sirs, we 
must take vengeance on these sons of Bimbisara.” 
“7 Episode borrowed from the Vibhasha (cf. P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 61, p. 314b-c; A p’i t’an p’i p’o cha, T 1546, k. 
32, p. 237b) and repeated in King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 39, p. 208b-c: Once there was a king called Wou t’o yen na 
(Udayana) who, at the head of his household, went to Mount Chouei tsi (85; 157 and 6,”Traces of Water”, 
transcribed in T 1646, p, 237b1 as Yu tou po t’o (75 and 22; 80 and 4; 85 and 5, 170 and 5), probably Udrakapada, 
corresponding to Udakavana in the Pali sources: cf. Suttanipata Comm. II, p. 514-515; Sarattha, II, p. 393]. He 
dismissed all the men, keeping only the women with whom he indulged in the five pleasures: he frolicked with them 
at will; there was fine music and the air was perfumed. The king ordered the women to dance naked. At that time, 
five hundred rsis who had renounced the pleasures (vitardga), riding on their abhijna of miraculous power (rddhi) 
came by upon this scene. Some saw the beauty of the women, others heard the wonderful sounds, yet others breathed 
the delicious perfumes; they all lost their miraculous power and fell down on the mountain, unable to fly again, like 
birds with clipped wings. The king saw them and asked who they were. They answered: “We are rsis.” The king 
asked: “Have you attained the basic absorption (maulasamapatti) called ‘place of neither unconsciousness nor non- 
unconsciousness’ (naivasmjndsamjiAatana)?” The rsis replied that they had not obtained it. The king asked if they 
had attained the first dhyana. They replied: “We had attained it once but now we have lost it.” The king became 
angry and said to them: “Men who have not renounced desire, why are you looking at the women in my palace? That 
is very unfitting!” Immediately he took out his sword and cut off the hands and feet of the five hundred rsis. 
Udayana (in Pali Udena) was about to renew this act of cruelty in yet other circumstances: One day he 
discovered that his palace ladies had given Ananda five hundred costly robes; fortunately, Ananda was able to 
explain that gifts made to the community were never lost, and the king, satisfied with this explanation, in turn gave 
five hundred robes; cf. Pali Vinaya, II, p. 291 (r. Rh. D.-Oldenberg, III, p. 382-384); Dhamapadattha, I, p. 218-220 
(tr. Burlingame, Legends, I, p. 287-288). — Another day, walking in his park Udakavana, (cf. at the beginning of this 
note, the mountain Udakapda, mentioned in the Vibhasa), Udaka saw that his women had given their robes to the 
bhiksu Bharadvaja. He questioned the monk about the good based on their generosity, but the monk remained silent. 
Angry, Udayana tried to have him eaten by red ants, but Pindola vanished into the sky; cf. Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 
514-515; Sarattha, II, p. 393-395; Jataka, IV, p. 375. — Compare also Yi tsou king, & 198, k. 1, p. 175c-176b. 
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Why condemn sounds (sabda)? The nature of sounds is instability; once heard, they vanish. The madman 
(midha) who does not know that sound is characterized by impermanence (anityatva), change 
(parinamatva) and disappearance (hani), finds a futile pleasure in sounds (ghosa) and, when the sound has 


disappeared, he remembers it and is attached to it. 


[The kimnari and the five hundred rsis].°8 — Thus five hundred rsis lived on the mountain. A tchen t’o lo 
niu (kimnari) was bathing in a pool in the Snow Mountains (Himavat) and when they heard her song, the 
rsis lost their meditation (dhyana): the rapture of their mind was so strong that they could not control it, as 


though a great wind were blowing in the trees in the forest. 


[181c] Hearing this song of subtle beauty in sweet (mrdu), tender (taruna) and pure (visuddha) accents, 
they had a bad experience and were unable to control the violence of their minds. In the present lifetime, 


they lost their qualities (guna) and in the following lifetime, they fell into a bad destiny (durgati). 


The sage considers that sound arises and ceases from moment to moment (ksanaksanam upannaniruddha), 
that the previous moment is not joined to the later moment and that there is no continuity (prabandha); 
knowing that, they do not have any attachment (abhinivesa) for sounds. If the music of the gods cannot 


trouble such a sage, how could the human voice succeed in doing so? 


It is for all these reasons that desire for sounds (sabdakamaguna) is condemned. 


3. Rejection of pleasant smells. 


Why condemn smells (gandha)? Some claim that being attached to smells is a slight fault; but attachment 
to smells opens the door to the fetters (samyojana). Even if one has maintained discipline (sila) for a 


hundred years, one moment is enough to violate it. 


[The sramanera who became a naga].’”’- Thus there was an arhat who always went to the palace of a naga 
to eat. [One day], when the arhat had finished eating, he gave his bowl to a Sramanera to wash it. Inside the 
bowl there were several grains of rice remaining; the sramanera smelled them and found them very strongly 
perfumed; he ate them and found their taste exquisite. He had recourse to a trick (updya); he crept under the 
webbing of his teacher’s bed and when his teacher left, the entered the palace of the nagas. The naga said 
[to the teacher]: “This man has not yet obtained the Path; why have you brought him with you?” The 


teacher answered: “T did not notice [that he came with me].” 


#8 See also below, p. 1046F. 

”9 The same story ocurs in the Kieou tsa p’i yu king, T 206, no. 6, k. 1, p. 511c-512a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 
358-360); Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu, T 208, no. 10, k. 1, p. 533c-534a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 87-88); King 
liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 22, p. 121a-b. 
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The sramanera received some rice and ate it; moreover, he saw a nagi whose body was of perfect beauty 
and with unequalled perfume and grace; his mind became passionately attached to her and he made this 
vow: “May I take the place of this naga and live in this palace.” The naga said [to the teacher]: “In the 
future, don’t bring this sramanera.” When the sramanera returned, he applied himself one-pointedly 
(ekacittena) to practicing generosity (dana) and observing discipline (sila), only praying that he would 
become a naga soon according to his vow. One day when he was circumambulating (pradaksind) the 
temple (caitya), some water appeared under his feet;**° then he understood that he definitely was about to 
become a naga; he went to the shore of a great lake at the place where his master had previously entered [to 
go to the naga]; he covered his head with his kasaya and entered the water; he died immediately and 
changed into a great naga; because his merits were great, he killed the other naga and the whole lake 


became red with blood. 


A little later before this had happened, his teacher and the entire community (samgha) had blamed him; but 
the sramanera had said: “My resolve is fixed and the various marks [that I am about to have a naga’s body] 
have already appeared.” His teacher and the whole community had gone to the lake to see him [throw 


himself in]. 


Such is the reason that one is attached to smells. 


430 As Chavannes has noted, it was from the oozing of his hands that the sramanera of the Divyavadana, p.346, 


noticed that he was becoming a naga. 
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[Padumapupphasutta].”*'- There was a bhiksu living in the forest. Walking along the banks of the lotus 
pool, he smelled the perfume (gandha) of the lotuses; his mind rejoiced and, passing by, he experienced 
feelings of fondness. The goddess of the pool said to him: “Why have you abandoned the foot of your tree, 
the place where you were sitting in meditation, and have come to steal my perfume? Because of your 
attachment to perfumes, the fetters (samyojana) that were asleep in you are awakened.” At the same time, a 
man came, went into the pool, gathered a mass of the lotuses and went away with his load. The goddess of 
the pool was silent and said not a word. The bhiksu then said to her: “That man destroys your pool, takes 


your lotuses and you say nothing. I just walked along the pool and as soon as you saw me, you insulted me 


8! Padumapuppha or Pundarikasutta in Samyutta, I, p. 204: 

A certain bhiksu who was living among the KoSalas was in the forest. Having returned from his alms- 
round after his meal, he washed in a pool and smelled a lotus. The goddess of the forest had compassion for the 
bhiksu and, wanting to benefit him, came to him and, with the idea of making him feel ashamed, she said: “This 
water flower which was not given to you and which you are smelling, this is one of the things that can be stolen; you 
are a robber of perfume!” 

The bhiksu said: “I am not taking it, I am not breaking it, I am only breathing the perfume of this flower 
from afar. By what right am I being treated as a perfume thief? The person who tears up the roots and eats the 
flowers of the lotus and acts in such a disorderly way, why is he not called a thief?” 

The goddess said: “The person [you are speaking of] is full of cruelty and stained like a nurse’s robe; my 
speech is not directed to him; however, I dare to say this: For a stainless man who always seeks purity, a sin as tiny 
as the tip of a hair appears to be as big as a cloud.” 

The bhiksu replied: “Truthfully, O yaksa, you recognize me and you have compassion for me. Tell me 
again if you see anything like that, O yaksa.” 

She answered: “I see nothing to your detriment and you have nobody to act for you. You alone, O bhiksu, 
must know how you will attain a good destiny.” 

Inspired by this goddess, the bhiksu was overcome with emotion. 

The correspondoing version in the Samyuktagama is known by the Chinese tradition of the Tsa a han, T 
99, no. 1338, k. 50, p. 369a-b (see also T 100, no. 358, k. 16, p. 490c). Like the Mpps, besides the bhiksu and the 
goddess, it deals with a third individual who goes down into the water and “tears up the roots of the lotus and goes 
away heavily loaded.” It is he and not the bhiksu who is satisfied with smelling the flowers who, it would seem, 
deserves the title of thief. Hence the comment of the bhikshu: “He who tears up the roots and eats the flowers, is he 
not called a thief?” — The version of the Tsa a han also differs from the Pali in the introduction and the conclusion: 
“One day, she said, the Buddha was dwelling in Sravasti in the garden of Anathapindada. A certain bhiksu, living 
among the Kosalas and staying in the forest had sore eyes. His teacher told him to smell a lotus flower. Having 
received this advice, he went to the bank of a river of lotuses. He settled himself on the river-bank facing the wind, 
smelling the perfume brought by the wind, etc.” — The story ends as follows: “The bhiksu, having listened to the 
goddess’ words, rejoiced, left his seat and went away. Retiring in solitude, he meditated zealously, cut his klesas and 
became an arhat.” 

The Padumapupphasutta, transformed into a jataka by a well-known literary process (cf. Winternitz, 
Literature, Il, p. 115, n. 2), is repeated in the Bhisapupphajataka, Pali Jataka no. 392, II, p. 308-310. Like the Tsa a 
han and the Mpps, the Pali jataka introduces, besides the bodhisattva and the devata, a third individual whom the 


Pali sutta does not mention. 
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and blamed me for stealing your perfume!” The goddess of the pool answered: “That [182a] common evil 
man is always wallowing in the stench of sins and stains up to his head in impurity; I do not talk to him. 
But you are an honest man practicing meditation; however, by being attached to perfumes, you destroy the 
good that is in you; that is why I reproach you. If there is a black spot or some dirt on white immaculate 
cloth, everybody notices it. But this bad man is like a black spot on black cloth which nobody notices. Why 


question him?” 


It is for all these reasons that the desire for perfumes (gandhakamaguna) is condemned. 


4. Rejecting pleasant tastes. 


Why condemn tastes (rasa)? One must reason [and say]: Just by coveting exquisite tastes I will suffer all 
the sufferings; they will pour molten copper (kvathitamra) into my mouth, I will swallow balls of burning 
iron (adiptayoguda). If I do not consider the nature of foods, feelings of gluttony will be established in me 


and I will fall into the level of the impure insects (asucikrima). 


[The sramanera who loved cream].*” — There was a sramanera who loved cream and was always thinking 
about it; each time the generous donors (danapati) distributed cream to the community (samgha), he 
received the remaining portion; in his mind, the love [of cream] was deeply planted and his joy never went 
away. At the end of his life, he was reborn [as an insect] in a cream-pitcher. The teacher of this sramanera 
had attained the state of arhat. One day when the community was sharing some cream, he said to [the 
bhiksus]: “Gently, gently! Do not hurt the sramanera who loved cream.” The monks said to him: “That’s an 
insect; why are you talking to us about the sramanera who loved cream?” The teacher answered: “This 
insect was once my sramanera, always coveting the remainder of the cream; this is why he has taken birth 
in this pitcher.” The insect was in the portion of milk which the teacher had received; he showed himself 
and the teacher said to him: “Cream lover, why have you come?” Then he took the cream and gave it to 
him. 
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[The crown prince who was poisoned by fruit]."°° — In a kingdom ruled by king Yue fen (Candrabhaga), 
there was a crown prince (kumara) who loved exquisite tastes; each day the king’s gardener sent him fine 
fruits. There was a big tree in the garden at the top of which a bird was raising her chicks. This bird always 
flew full speed to the Perfumed Mountain (Gandhmadana), took a fruit of delicious flavor and [returned] to 
give it to her chicks who, in arguing over it, let one of the fruits fall to the ground. Next morning the 
gardener noticed it and, finding it strange, brought it to the king. The king admired the perfume and the 
extraordinary color of the fruit; the crown prince saw it and asked for it; the king, who loved his son, gave 


it to him as a gift. The prince ate it and appreciated its flavor so much that he wanted to have one every day. 


*? Reproduced in the King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 22, p. 121b. 
3 Compare the Kimpakajataka, Pali Jataka no. 85, I, p. 367: Certain members of a caravan, despite the warnings of 
the bodhisattva, ate fruit from the kimpaka tree which they mistook for mangoes; they were poisoned and died, 


victims of their own gluttony. 
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The king called the gardener and asked where the fruit came from. The gardener said: “This fruit was not 
planted; I found it on the ground; I don’t know where it came from.” The prince groaned, wept and refused 
to eat. The king reprimanded the gardener and commanded him to find another one. The gardener went to 
the place where he had found the fruit, noticed the bird’s nest and saw the mother arriving with a fruit [of 
the kind in question] in her beak. He hid in the top of the tree with the idea of taking away the fruit and, 
when the mother appeared, he took the fruit from her and brought it [to the king]. He did this every day. 
The mother bird, angry with the gardener, gathered on the Perfumed Mountain a poisonous fruit the 
perfume, taste and color of which were completely similar to the previous fruit. The gardener carried away 
this new fruit and offered it to the king; the king gave it to the crown prince but hardly had he finished 
eating it [182b] than the flesh of his body rotted and he died. 


The taste for flavors is such that, [to satisfy it], one risks one’s life. For all these reasons, attachment to 


tastes is condemned. 


5. Rejection of pleasant touchables. 


Why condemn touch (sparstavya)? Touch is a flame that gives rise to all the fetters (samyojana); it is the 
root that binds the mind. Why? The other four instincts [the need to see, to hear, to feel and to taste] are 
each limited to a part [of the body], but the instinct [to touch] is spread over the entire body consciousness 
(kayavijnana); its place of arising (utpattisthana) being vast, it produces a lot of passions (sarga), and the 
attachment to which it leads is tenacious. How do we know that? If a person, attached to beauty [of the 
body], contemplates the body’s impurities, which are thirty-six in number, he experiences feelings of 
disgust (nirvedacitta); on the other hand, if he is attached to [pleasant] touch, it feels good to know 
impurity, he does not covet sweetness in the least: to consider the impurity of touching is of no use; this is 


why this instinct is so tenacious. 


Furthermore, since it is so difficult to renounce it, one is always committing grave sins because of it and 
one will fall into the hells (niraya). There are two kinds of hell, namely, cold water and burning fire. In 
these two kinds of hell, one will suffer punishment as a result of bodily touch; the poison of the pain will 
take ten thousand forms. Touch is called the place of great darkness (mahdtamas), the most dangerous path 
of all. 


[THE STORY OF YASODARA]*™* 


434 The wife of the Buddha, mother of Rahula, is called called in the Pali sources Rahulamata (Vin., I, p. 63), 
Bhaddakacca[na] (Buddhavamsa, XXVI, 15; Mahavamsa, II, 24), Yasodhara (Buddhavamsa Comm., p. 245), 
Bimbadevi (Jataka, II, p. 392; Sumangala, II, p. 422) and Bimbasundari (Jataka, VI, p. 478). She was born on the 
same day as the Buddha (Jataka, I, p. 54) and married him at the age of sixteen (Jataka, I, p. 58). 
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The different lives tell how the Buddha succeeded in winning the hand of his future wife in the course of a 
tournament where he showed his skill in the arts (silpasamdarsana); in these sources, the Buddha’s wife is 
designated sometimes by the name of Yasodhara (Fang kouang ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 4, p. 561c; Yin kouo 
king, T 189, k. 2, p. 629b; Fo pen hingtsi king, T 190, k. 13, p. 712c; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 4p. 942c; 
Buddhacarita, II, v. 26; Mahavastu, II, p. 48 seq.), sometimes as Gopd or Gopi (Sieou hing pen k’i king, 

T 184, k. 1, p. 465b; T’ai tseu jouei ying pen k’i king, T 185, k. 1, p. 475a; P’ou yao king, T 186, k. 3, p. 500c; Yi 
tch’ou pen k’i king, T 188, p. 619a; Lalitavistara, p. 142 seq.). The marriage ceremony and the retinue are depicted 
on the Gandhara monuments; cf. Foucher, Art Gréco-boudhhique, |, p. 334-337. 

According to the present passage of the Mpps, Sakyamuni has two wives, Yasodhara and Gopa. — The 
Mulasarv. Vin. attributes three wives to him, YaSodhara, Gopa and Mrgaja, each surrounded by 20,000 courtesans 
(Ken pen chouo ... p’i nai ye, T 1442, k. 18, p. 720c12-13; P’o seng che, T 1450, k. 3, p. 114b24-26). The same 
Vinaya tells the circumstances in which Sakyamuni married them: 1) He himself chose Yasodhara from all the 
young girls of his clan (T 1450, k. 3, p. 111c; Rockhill, Life, p. 20); 2) He stopped his chariot under Gopa’s terrace; 
seeing this, Suddhodana took Gopa and gave her to his son 
(T 1450, k. 3, p. 112c; Rockhill, Life, p. 21-22); 3) Seven days before his Great Deaprture, when he went to the 
palace, Mrgaja (Kisagotami in the Pali sources, Mrgi in the Mahavastu): cf. Traité, I, p. 488 F as n.), spoke the 
famous stanza to him: Nibutta@ ndnasa mata; thanking her, Sakyamuni threw her his necklace; seeing this, 
Suddhodana took Mrgaja and gave her to his son (T 1450, k. 3, p. 114b; Rockhill, Life, p. 23-24). 

In regard to the conception and birth of Rahula, at least three different traditions are distinguished: 

1) According to a tradition represented by the Pali Jataka, I, p. 62 and the Buddhacarita, II, 46, Yasodhara 
gave birth to Rahula seven days before the Great Departure, and Sakyamuni came to kiss his son before leaving. 
After his six years of austerity and his enlightenment, when the Buddha returned to Kapilavastu, his son was seven 
years old. 

2) According to a tradition attributed to the Mahasamghikas by the Fo pen hing tai king, T 190, k. 55, p. 
908c3, Sakyamuni had his first marital relations with YaSodhara only seven days before the Great Departure (Ken 
pen chouo ... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 4, p. 115a; Rockhill, Life, p. 24, and Rahula was conceived just before his 
father left (Mahavastu, II, p. 159). YasSodhara bore R&ahula in her womb for six years (Mahavastu, III, p. 172; T’ai 
tseu jouei yin gi pen k’i king, T 185, k. 1, p.475a20; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 55, p. 908a14-15; Tsa pao tsang 
king, T 202, no. 117, k. 10, p. 496b26; Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1425,k. 17, p. 365c12-16), and gave birth to him the 
very night that the Buddha reached enlightenment (Ken pen chouo ... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 5, p. 124c; Rockhill, 
Life, P. 32). - According to this latter tradition, the Buddha did not return to visit his family at Kapilavastu that year, 
but six years later; twelve years therefore had passed since his departure, namely, the six years of austerity and the 
six years following the enlightenment (Ken pen chouo ... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 12, p. 159a8-9). Thus Rahula was 
six years old when he first saw his father and was ordained by him (Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 55, p. 906b26-28; 
Mpps, T 1509, k. 17, p. 182c). 

3) Finally, according to another tradition, attributed to the Kasyaptyas and to other teachers by T 190, k. 
55, p. 908c3; 909c24, Rahula was two years old when his father left home to devote himself to austerity and fifteen 
years old when he returned to Kapilavastu. Rahula thus had the customary fifteen years of age when he became a 


sramanera. 
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[l. Yasodhara’s lengthy pregnancy].*° — Moreover, in the Lo heou lo mou pen cheng king 


‘85 For this episode, compare the following sources: 

Mahavastu, III, p. 142-143: Learning of Buddha’s return to Kapilavastu, Yasodhara prepared a cake 
(modaka) and gave it to Rahula, telling him to offer it to his father and reclaim the paternal heritage. The Buddha 
told him to enter the order and then he would receive the paternal heritage. This offer and promise prove that Rahula 
is truly the son of the Buddha and that Yasodhar4 is without blame. 

Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 55, p. 906c (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 360): When the Buddha arrived 
in Kapilavastu, Yasodhara sent Rahula to greet his father, and Suddhodana asked the Buddha if Rahula is truly is his 
son. The Buddha answered: “Yasodhara is perfectly pure and innocent: this one is indeed my son.” 

Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, no. 117, k. 10, p. 496b seq. Summarized in Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 136): As 
a result of her prolonged pregnancy, Yasodhara was suspected of adultery by her father-oin-law and the Sakyas. 
They dug a ditch filled with flaming wood and threw Yasodhara into it. She called upon the Buddha, the flaming 
ditch was instantaneously transformed into a pool of pure water, in the middle of which Yasodhara with Rahula in 
her arms was sitting on a lotus flower. The Sakyas were convinced of her innocence and Rahula became the favorite 
of his grandfather. Six years later the Buddha returned to Kapilavastu and Rahula recognized his father 
unheditatingly among the 1250 bhiksus who resembled him perfectly. The Buddha caressed his sons’s head. 

Finally, here is the transaltion of a passage from the Milasarv. Vin (T 1450, k. 12, p. 158c-150a): The 
Buddha was dwelling in Rajagrha. At the time when the Bodhisattva left his (native) city, YaSodhara was pregnant 
(garbhini). When the Bodhisattva was practicing austerities (duskaracarya) for six years, Yasodhara was also 
practicing austerities in her palace; this is why her preganancy escaped being noticed. Then, understanding the 
futility of his ascetic practices, the Bodhisattva took his ease and breathed deeply as he pleased; he took good food 
and regained his strength; he anointed his body with oil and bathed in warm water. Hearing that, YaSodarha in her 
palace also relaxed her physical and mental efforts to conform to the conduct of the Bodhisattva; her womb and 
belly began to develop and enlarge under her joyfulness. Seeing this, the Sakyas jeered at her and said: “While the 
Bodhisattva, away from the palace, gave himself up to austerities, you in your palace were secretly meeting another 
man. Now you are pregnant and your belly is getting big!” Yasodhara swore that she was not guilty. Shortly 
afterwards, she gave birth to a son, at the very moment when the (demon) Rahu was eclipsing the moon. Her retinue 
(parivara) gathered together to congratulate her. They were invited to give a name to the baby, and being 
coonsulted, they said: At the moment when this child was born, Rahu was holding the moon with his hand; he must 
be given the name of Rahula.” The Sakyas, discussing together, claimed that this child was not the son of the 
Bodhisattva. Hearing that, Yasodharha wept. Holding Rahuula in her arms, she made an oath; she took Rahula and 
set him down on the “Bodhisattva”, i.e., on a rock which was once in the palace and which [was consulted] to 
resolve enigmas. She set this “Bodhisattva” in the pool, making the following vow: “Tf this child is truly the son of 
the Bodhisattva, may he float; if he is not, may he sink to the bottom.” She spoke, and Rahula as well as the rock on 
which he was placed floated easily. Then Yasodhara said: “I wish that they go from this shore to the other shore and 
then come back here”, and it went according to her wish. Seeing that, the crowd cried out at the miracle. Taking up 
her son, she thought: “The Buddha Bhagavat has practiced austerities for six years; he has attained enlightenment 
and, since them six more years have passed. Twelve years having passed, he must return here. I will arrange it so 
that everyone will see the truth with their own eyes.” Then the Bhagavat returned to Kapilavastu; one day he dined 
in the king’s house; the next day he dined at the palace. Yasodhara said to herself: Let us find a way that the 
Bhagavat will bend to my wishes.” At that time there was in the city a heretic woman skillful at making love 


potions. Yasodahara sent her five hundred pieces of gold, asking her to make a potion and bring it to her. This 
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(Rahulamatrijataka): The Bodhisattva Sakyamuni had two wives: the first was called K ’iu p i ye (Gopiya or 
Gopa), the second Ye chou t’o lo (YaSodhara) or Ye chou t’o lo heou lo mou (Yasodhara Rahulamata). 
Gopa, being sterile (bandhya), had no children. Yasodhara knew she was pregnant (garbhini) the same 
night that the Bodhisattva left home (pravrajita). After his departure, the Bodhisattva practiced asceticism 
(duskaracarya) for six years; YaSodhara was pregnant also for six years without giving birth. The Sakyas 
asked her: “The Bodhisattva has left home; whose fruit are you bearing?” Yasodhara said: “I have not 
committed adultery; the son that I bear in my womb is truly the descendant of the crown prince 
(Sakyamuni).” The Sakyas continued: “Why are you so long in giving birth?” She answered that she did 
not know [the reason]. In public discussion, the Sakyas asked the king [Suddhodanalto inflict a suitable 
punishment on her. Gopa said to the king: ”I would like you to absolve Yasodhara; I have always stayed 
with her, I am her witness (sdksin) and I know that she has not committed any sin. Wait until her son is 
born and you will see whether or not he resembles his father; it will not be too late to punish her.” Then the 


king treated Yasodhara with indulgence. 


[In the meanwhile], the Buddha had completed his six years of austerities; the very night that he became 
Buddha, Yasodhara gave birth to Rahula. Seeing that he resembled his father, the king was overjoyed and 


woman made a little cake (modaka) of unique nature and brought it to the palace. Rahula’s mother took it, and 
before all the palace people, put it into Rahula’s hands, saying to him: “My child, take this cake and give it to your 
father.” The Buddha, endowed with omniscience, understood in advance: he knew that by giving birth to Rahula, 
Yasodhara had been attacked; he wanted to put a stop that very day to the slander. Knowing that, the Bhagavat 
produced by metamorphosis (nirmdna) five hundred individuals looking exactly like himself. Holding the cake in his 
hands, Rahula passed by all these, not offering them anything, but he stopped in front of the (true) Buddha and gave 
him the cake. The Buddha accepted it, then gave it back to Rahula who took it and swallowed it. The Buddha knew 
that after having eaten it, he would be under the influence of a spell. {Actually), when the Buddha arose from his 
seat and went away, Rahula went with him. The courtesans wanted to prevent him from leaving the palace, but 
Rahula wept with anger; he insisted that he would go with the Buddha. On leaving, the Buddha thought: “I know 
that Rahula will not take up another existence (punarbhava), that he will realize the fruits of the (Noble) Path 
(aryaphala) and that he will not want to live in the world.” Knowing that, the Buddha took him away with him. 
Thanks to his earlier vows (pirvapranidhana), Rahula had been able to recognize the Bhagavat in the midst of the 
five hundred buddhas; he did not want to leave him. Then king Suddhodhama, the palace people, the retinue and all 
the Sakyas, seeing this prodigy, were filled with respect for Yasodhara. They understood the futility of the blame 
they had thrown on her previously. Free of all blame, Yasodhara was satisfied. 

The visit of the Buddha to Yasodhara is represented on a stiipa discovered near the village of Goli, (Guntur 
District): cf. T. N. Ramadhandran, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near the village of Goli, Bull Mus. Madras, 
a929, p. 5-7, pl. II(F). Rahula, easily recognized by his head-dress, is represented three times in the same sculpture: 
on the right, he is respectfully receiving his mother’s orders; in the center, he carefully carries in his right hand the 
‘cake potion’ (modaka) that Yasodhara intended for the Buddha; on the left, he goes to welcome the Buddha who, 
clothed in the Roman manner with a nimbus and exhibiting the abhayamudra, is at the gate of the women’s quarters. 
According to the interpretation of Ramachanran, the Rahula of the center panel was playing ball; but the round 
object he holds seems rather to be the modaka that he was told to offer to his father according to the story of the 
Mahavastu and the Milasarv. Vin. (/. c.) 
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forgot his anger; he said to his ministers: “Although my son has gone, today he has a son completely like 
him.” Although Yasodhara had avoided the shame of punishment, her bad reputation had spread in the 
kingdom; she sought to wash way this bad name. When Sakyamuni, having attained Buddhahood, returned 
to Kia p’i lo p’o (Kapilavastu) to convert the Sakyas, king Suddhodana and Yagodhara invited him at once 
to come to dine at the palace. Then Yasodara took a potion-cake (modaka) of a hundred flavors and gave it 
to Rahula to offer to the Buddha. [182c] At the same time, by his miraculous power (rddhibala), the 
Buddha created five hundred arhats who completely resembled. Rahula, then seven years old, took the 
potion-cake, went directly to the Buddha and respectfully offered it to the Bhagavat [thus proving that he 
discovered his father among the five hundred arhats completely like the Buddha]. Then the Buddha 
suspended his miraculous power and the five hundred [bhiksus] resumed their initial aspect: they were 
seated with empty bowls (dhautapatrena), whereas the bowl of the Buddha was the only one that contained 
a potion-cake. Yasodhara said to the king: ’This proves that I have committed no sin.” Yasodara then asked 


the Buddha why she had been pregnant for six years. 


[2.  Jdtaka explaining this prolonged pregnancy].°° — The Buddha said to her: 
In a previous lifetime, your son, Rahula, was the king of a country. At that time, a rsi possessing the five 
superknowledges (abhijna) entered his kingdom and said to the king: “The king has the duty of punishing 
thieves; I want him to punish me.” The king asked: “What fault have you committed?” The rsi replied: “I 
have entered your kingdom and have stolen (adattadana): I drank water belonging to you unceremoniously 


and I took a willow twig belonging to you.” The king said: “But I would have given them to you; what 


‘486 This well-known jataka appears in the Mo ho seng k’i liu, T 1425, k. 17, p. 365c12-15, where the king who is 
accused of theft is called Li po (75 and 7; 85 and 6). It is told at length but without precise details in the Lieou tou tsi 
king, T 152, no. 53, k. 5, p. 30a-b (tr, Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 197-201); it is put into verse in the Fo wou po ti tseu 
king, T 199, no. 25, p. 199a-b, and reproduced textually in the King kiu yi siang, T 2121, k. 7, p. 34a. 

The most detailed version occurs in two closely related works, the Mahavastu, III, p. 172-175, and the Fo 
pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 55, p. 907a-908a (tr. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 360-363): Stirya and Candra were sons 
of a brahman-king of Mithila (called Jen tien, Manusyadeva (?) in T 190). The throne becoming vacant, Stirya gave 
the kingdom to his brother and became a hermit. But having made the vow not to take anything, even a drop of water 
that was not given to him, one day he inadvertently violated his vow by drinking the water in the vase of an ascetic. 
Considering himself to be a thief, he demanded first from his disciples, then from his brother, the punishment he 
thought he deserved. Candra, in order to please him and to rid him of his scruples made him live for six days in an 
asoka forest where he was given the most delicate of food. At the end of six days, he proclaimed a general amnesty 
that freed Siirya. Rahula was at that time Candra, the Buddha was Siirya (summarized by E. Senart). 

To explain the six years of bearing Rahula, the Milasarv. Vin. resorts to the same jataka, but changes the 
names of the individuals: cf. Ken pen chouo ... p’o seng che, T 1450, k. 12, p. 162b-c, summarized in Chavannes, 
Contes, IV, p. 120: Not far from the city of Varanasi, two brothers lived as hermits in the forest; one was called 
Chang k’ie (Sh\aikha), the other Li k’i to (Likhita). The latter drank all the water from his brother’s flask so that he 
had nothing to drink when he went out to beg. Likhita was accused before the king of having stolen the water from 
his brother. The king, who was leaving for the hunt, ordered him to wait without moving, then he forgot about him 
for six days. — For Sankha and Likhita, see also a story in Ken pen chouo... yao che, T 1448, k. 16, p. 77c, which 
shows striking resemblance to Chavannes, Contes, no. 79, and the Matangajataka of the Pali Jataka, IV, p. 376 seq. 
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crime have you committed? When I came to the throne, I gave this water and these willow branches to be 
used by everyone.” The rsi answered: “Although the king made this gift, I fear that my crime has not been 
suppressed thereby; I would like to undergo the punishment today in order not to have to suffer it later.” 
The king answered: “If you absolutely insist, stay here a little and wait for me until I come back.” The king 
went back to his palace and stayed there for six days without coming out; the rsi stayed in the king’s garden 
and he was hungry and thirsty for six days, while saying to himself that the king did well to punish him 
thus. At the end of six days, the king came out of his palace and apologized to the rishi: “I forgot about 
you; please do not hold a grudge against me.” For this reason, the king suffered the punishment of the three 
evil destinies (durgati) for five hundred lifetimes and, for five hundred [other] lifetimes, he remained in his 


mother’s womb for six years. This is how it was proved that Yasodhara had not committed any crime. 


[3. Yasodharad tries to win back the Buddha}.**’ — When the Bhagavat had finished eating, he left [the 
palace], and Yasodhara was annoyed with him: “Such a handsome man is rare (adbhuta) in this world. I 
was able to meet him, but now I have lost him forever. When the Bhagavat was seated, he looked fixedly 
without moving his eyes; when the Bhagavat left, I followed him with my eyes, but he has gone and that is 
all.” Yasodhara was very annoyed: each time the thought of him came to her, she sank to the ground, her 
breathing stopped, her companions sprinkled her with water and she began breathing again. Always alone, 
she wondered: “Who is skillful enough here in mantra to change his feelings and make him regain his 
original feelings so that we could be happy (together) as before?” Then she filled a golden bowl with the 
seven jewels (saptaratna) and precious jewels (mani), and offered it to anyone [who could advise her]. A 
brahmacarin accepted it and said: “I can place a spell [on the Buddha] so that his feelings change. It is 
necessary to make a little cake of a hundred flavors (saptarasanamaya modaka), mix in medicinal herbs 
(osadhi) [183a] and ‘bind’ it with a spell (mantra); his mind will change and he will certainly come back.” 
Yasodhara followed the instructions of the brahmacarin, then sent someone to invite the Buddha: she 
wanted to reduce him completely under her power in front of the assembly (of monks). The Buddha entered 
the king’s palace, Yasodhara offered him the cake of a hundred flavors which she put in his bowl (patra) 
and the Buddha ate it. YaSodhara hoped that, according to her desire, they would be happy as before; but 
the food taken by the Buddha had no effect; his mind and his eyes remained serene nd calm. Yasodhara 
said: “For the time, he doesn’t move; perhaps the strength of the herbs has not yet worked. But when their 
power will manifest, he will surely be as I wish.” The Buddha, his meal finished, chanted, got up from his 
seat and departed. Yasodhara still hoped that the power of the herbs would act in the afternoon and that the 
Buddha would certainly come back to the palace [to find her]. However, the Buddha’s meal was like all the 


others; his body and mind wre not changed. The next day at meal-time, the monks put on their robes, took 


87 The Mahavastu, III, p. 143, tells that Yasodhara put on all her jewels to persuade the Buddha to remain in the 
world, but to no avail. In the Milasarv. Vin. (T 1450, k. 12, p. 160c; Dulwa, in Rockhill, Life, p. 56-57), Yasodhara, 
Gopa, Mrgaja and their 60,000 followers appeared before the Buddha in all their finery when the latter came to the 
palace to beg. The Blessed One accomplished all sorts of miracles in their presence and established them in the faith. 
Gopa, Mrgaja and the 60,000 courtesans enterd the Path, but Yasodhara, blinded by her love, still hoped to 
reconquer her former husband. A little later, however, she became converted, entered the order and became an 


arhatt. 
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their bowls and entered the city to beg their food. Hearing this story told, their respect [for the Buddha] 
increased; they said: “The Buddha’s power is immense; his mind miraculous (rddhicitta) is difficult to 
sound (durvighahya) and inconceivable (acintya). The cake prepared by YaSodhara had very great power; 
nevertheless, the Buddha ate it without his body and mind being modified.” Their meal over, the monks left 
the city and went to consult the Bhagavat about this affair. The Buddha said to the bhiksus: “It is not only 
during the present lifetime that this YasSodhara has tried to seduce me with a cake (modaka); in previous 
lifetimes, she had tempted me with a cake.” Then the Bhagavat told the bhiksus the Jatakanidana that 


follows: 


[4. Isisingajataka].*** — In times gone by, there was a recluse (ysi) in the mountains in the kingdom of P’o 
lo ni (Varanasi); in the second month of autumn, he was urinating into his wash-basin when he saw some 
bucks and does mating; he became lustful and his semen dripped into the basin; a doe drank it and 
immediately became pregnant; at the end of her time, she bore a child that looked quite human but had a 
horn on his head and his feet were like those of a deer. When the doe was about to give birth, she went to 
the hermit’s dwelling and bore him there; seeing that her baby was human, she entrusted him to the hermit 
and went away. When the hermit came out, he saw the doe’s baby; he thought about the early causes for it 
and understood that this was his own son, and so he gathered him up in hius arms and raised him. Then, 


when the child grew up, he set himself to teach him. 


#88 The story of the hermit unicorn, Rsyasmga or Ekasrnga, seduced by a maiden (princess Nalini, the courtesan 
Sata or the goddess Alambusa) belongs to universal and Indian folklore. The characteristic feature of the story is that 
of the victorious woman, perched on the back of the ascetic she has seduced. Without specifying the many variations 
of the various versions of the story, we limit ourselves to the main sources. 

Pali sources: Jataka no. 523 (V, p. 152-161): Alambusdjataka; Jataka no. 526 (V, p. 193): Nalinikajataka; 
Sumangala, I, p. 376; Samantapasadika, I, p. 214. 

Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, III, p. 143-152; Buddhacarita, IV, v. 19; Avadanakalpalata no. 65 (II, p. 413- 
455): Ekasrngadvadana. 

Chinese sources: Cheng king, T 134, no. 52, p. 105a-c; Fo pen hing tso king, T 190, k. 6, p. 726b (tr. Beal, 
Romantic Legend, p. 124); Mo ho seng k’i lin, T 1425, k. 1, p. 232b- 233a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 282-287); 
Milasarv. Vin. (T 1451, k. 10, p. 161a-c; Dulwa, in Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 253-256); King liu yi siang, 
T 211, k. 39, p. 209-210 (tr. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 233-237); Hiuan tsang, Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 881b (tr. 
Beal, I, p. 113; Watters, I, p. 218) who places the hermitage of Ekasrga at the foot of the mountains of Swat. 

Buddhist iconography: Cunningham, Barhut, pl. 26 (7); Marshall-Foucher, Mon. of Sarchi, I, p. 225; II, pl. 
27 (1); Foucher, Représentations des Jatakas, Mémoires concernant |’Asie oreintale, III, p. 23 and pl. II (3 and 4), 
IV (3); Id., Deux jataka sur ivoire... au Bégram, India Antiqua, p. 17- 130; Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p\. 
86; Ecke-Demiéville, Twin Pagodas, p. 64 and pl. 41 (2). 

Brahmanical sources: Mahabharata, II, 110, 23-113, 25; Padma-Opurana, 1. IV; Parisistaparvan, ed. H. 
Jacobs, Calcutta, 1891, I, 90-258 (story of Valkalacirin); Dasakumaracarita, ed. Godbole, Bombay, 1928, p. 75-89 
(story of Marici). 

Works: H. Liiders, Die Sage von Rishyashringa, NGGW, 1897, p. 90-91, and 1902, p. 28-56. — On the 
carious western versions, Lai of Aristotle, Decameron, Brother Philip’s geese, Barlaam and Josaphat, see 
Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 231-233. 
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[The young man] understood the great holy books of the eighteen types; he practiced meditation (dhyana); 
he practiced the four superknowldeges (abhijna). One day when he was climbing the mountain, there was a 
heavy rain; the muddy slippery ground was not suitable for his feet and he fell, breaking his container (read 
tchfng, 167 and 9) and his foot; very annoyed, with his container full of water, he uttered a magical spell 
for it to stop raining; by the effects of the hermit’s merits, the nagas stopped the rain. As there was no 
further rain, the five grain crops and the five fruits were no longer produced; the people were at the end of 


their resources and had no further means of livelihood. 


The king of Varanasi was angry and worried; he commanded his [183b] ministers to meet and discuss the 
matter of the rain. In the discussion, a wise man said: “I have heard that, on the hermits’ mountain, there is 
a recluse called Unicorn (Ekasrnga): because of his clumsy feet, he fell while climbing the mountain and 
hurt his foot; in his anger, he uttered a magical spell commanding it to stop raining for twelve years.” The 
king thought and said: “If it is not going to rain for twelve years, my kingdom and the people are lost.” 
Then the king published an appeal [to his people, saying]: “I will give half of my kingdom to anyone who 
can make this hermit lose his five superknowledges (abhijna) and become an ordinary subject of mine.” 
There was, at that time in the kingdom of Varanasi, a courtesan named Chan t’o (Santa) of unequalled 
beauty; she came in answer to the king’s appeal. She asked people whether or not [Ekasmmga] was a man; 
they answered that he was the son of a hermit. The courtesan said: “If he is a man, I can get rid of him.” 
Having spoken thus, she took a golden dish which she filled with fine precious objects and said to the king: 
“T will sit astride this hermit’s back.” Then the courtesan got five hundred chariots in which she placed five 
hundred lovely women, and five hundred chariots drawn by deer in which she placed all kinds of magical 
cakes made with medicinal herbs; she painted them in different colors so that they looked like various 
fruits; she also brought all kinds of strong liquor which, in color and taste, were like water. [She and her 
companions] dressed in garments of tree bark and grass and wandered through the trees in the forest like 


hermits. They made themselves leafy huts (parnasala) near the hermit’s dwelling and stayed there. 


The recluse Ekasrnga, having gone for a walk, saw them; all the women came out to meet him and offered 
him lovely flowers and perfumes; the latter was happy with them; with sweet words and respectful 
expressions the women asked about the health of the hermit; they took him into a room, seated him on a 
fine soft bed, gave him some of the clear liquor which they called pure water and some of the cakes which 
they said were fruit. When the hermit had eaten and drink as much as he wanted, he said to the women: 
“Since I was born, I have never found fruit so good and water so excellent as this.” The women said to him: 
“We do good with all our heart; this is why heaven grants us our wishes and we find these fruits and 
water.” The hermit said to the women: “Why is the color of your skin so gleaming and so fresh?” They 
answered: “It is because we always eat these good fruits and drink this excellent water.” The women said to 
the hermit: “Why not settle down and live here?” He answered: “Indeed, I could live here.” The women 
invited him to bathe with them and he accepted that also. The women’s hands touched him gently and his 
mind was moved thereby. Then he bathed in the company of these lovely women and, as lust had 
developed in him, he committed lustful actions with them. He immediately lost his superknowledges 
(abhijnda) and the heavens let fall a great rain for seven days and seven nights. [The courtesan] allowed him 


to give himself up to pleasure, to eat and drink, for seven days. 
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At the end of this time, the liquor and the provisions were entirely used up, and they substituted mountain 
water and the fruit of the trees for them; but the taste was not at all pleasant and [the recluse] demanded the 
food that he had [183c] been given previously. [The courtesan] answered: “There is no more; now we will 
go and gather some; not far from here there is a place where we can find some.” — “As you wish”, said the 
hermit. Then they went together. Knowing that the city was not far away, the courtesan lay down on the 
road, saying: “I am at the end of my strength and I cannot walk any further.” The hermit said to her: “If you 


cannot walk, get up on my back, I will carry you.” 


Previously the woman had sent a letter to alert the king, saying: “O king, you will see what my wisdom can 
do.” The king ordered his chariot, went out and saw the sight. He asked [the courtesan]: “How did you 
manage to do it?” She said: “I achieved this result by means of the power of my skillful means (updaya); 
there is nothing that I cannot do.” The king commanded that the hermit remain in the city; he made him 


abundant offerings and treated him respectfully; he satisfied his five wishes and named him prime minister. 


When the hermit had lived in the city for some days, his body became emaciated; he thought of the joys of 
meditation (dhyanasukha) and was weary of worldly desires. The king asked him why he was unhappy and 
why he was becoming thin. The hermit replied: “Although I enjoy the five objects of desire, I am always 
thinking of my forest retreat and the place frequented by the hermits; I cannot detach my mind from that.” 
The king said to himself: “I am doing violence to this man; this violence makes him unhappy; his suffering 
is extreme and he will die. My original purpose was to put an end to the calamity of drought and now I 
have attained it. Why should I still do violence to him?” Then he sent him away. [The recluse] returned to 


his mountain and thanks to his exertion, he soon recovered his five superknowledges (abhijna). 


The Buddha said to the bhiksus: “The hermit Ekasrnga was myself; the courtesan was Yasodhara. At that 
time, she led me astray with a cake (modaka) and, as I had not cut the bonds, I was seduced by her. Again 


today she wanted to seduce me by means of the cake with medicinal herbs, but she did not succeed.” 


For this reason, we know that slight attachments (siksmamrdusparsana) can trouble recluses and, all the 


more so, worldly people (prthagjana). For these reasons, subtle desires are condemned. 


B. Second method: removing the obstacles.*” 


*° In order to succeed in the first stage of meditation, it is not enough to keep way from desires (vivice’ eva 


kamehi). It is also necessary to stay away from bad dharmas (vivicca akusalehi dhammehi); the latter constitute the 
five obstacles to dhyana, which are envy, malevolence, laziness-torpor, excitement and regret, doubt. Cf. Digha,l, p. 
71, 246; U, p. 300; Ill, p.234; Majjhima, I, p. 144;Samyutta, V, p. 60; Anguttara, III, p. 16: Pafica nivaranani: 
kamacchandanivaranam, vyapddanivaranam, thinamiddhanivaranam, 
uddhaccakukkuccanivaranamvicikicchanivaranam. — A canonical passage endlessly repeated, praises the complete 
freedom of mind of the ascetic who has destroyed these obstacles: cf. Digha, I, p. 71; Majjhima,I, p. 181, 269, 274, 
347; Ill, p. 136; Anguttara, III, p. 92; IV, p. 437; V, p. 207. 
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Having thus condemned the five sensual desires, it is necessary to remove the five obstacles (nivarana). 


1. Removing envy. 


The person who is prey to envy (kamacchanda) strays far from the Path. 


Why? Because envy is the basis for all sorts of worries and chaos. If the mind is attached to envy, there is 


no way to approach the Path. To remove this envy, some stanzas say: 


How can a monastic (margapravista), modest and reserved, 
Carrying the begging-bowl and benefiting beings, 
Still tolerate impure envy 


And be plunged into the five attachments? 


The soldier clothed in armor, bearing a sword and a rod, 
Who withdraws and flees from the enemy, 
Is nothing but a coward, 


Scorned and ridiculed by everyone. 


The bhiksu in the rdle of a mendicant 
Has cut his hair and put on the kasaya, 
But still allows himself to be led by the horses of the five attachments, 


He too collects nothing but mockery. 


[184a] If a famous man 
Richly dressed and with body adorned 


Went to beg for clothes and food, 


The Mpps develops these ideas here. They will be found in Vibhasha, T 1545, k. 38, p. 194c; k. 48, p. 
249c; cf. Kosa, V, p. 98-100, a better explanation. For the Pali sources, consult Dhammasanghant, p. 204-205; 
Atthasalini, p. 380 seq.; S. Z. Aung, Compendium, p. 172. 
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He would be mocked by people. 


If a bhiksu who has renounced adornment, 
Scorns fashion and concentrates his mind 
And, nevertheless, seeks sensory pleasures, 


He too would gather only mockery. 


Having renounced the five sense pleasures, 
Having rejected them, having refused to think about them, 
Why would he follow after them again 


Like a madman who returns to his own vomit? 


The greedy man 
Ignores his earlier vows; 
He no longer distinguishes between the beautiful and the ugly; 


Drunkenly he hurls himself into desire (trsnd). 


Modesty (hri), restraint (apatrapya) and other respectable qualities, 
All of that has disappeared all at once; 
He is no longer respected by wise people 


And is visited only by fools. 


Desires provoke suffering when they are sought out, 
Fear when they are possessed, 
Resentment and grief when they are lost; 


They bring not a moment of happiness. 


Such are the torments of desire! 


How can one escape them? 
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By acquiring the happiness of dhyana and samapatti: 


Then one is no longer deceived. 


Attachment to sensual pleasures is insatiable, 
How can one put an end to them? 
If one acquires the meditation of the repulsive (asubhabhavana), 


These [greedy] minds disappear by themselves. 


Attachment to desire is unconscious; 
How can one become aware of them? 
By considering old age, sickness and death; 


Then one succeeds in getting out of the four bottomless pits. 


It is difficult to reject desires; 
How can one escape from them? 
If one can be pleased with the good dharmas 


These desires disappear by themselves. 


Desires are difficult to undo; 
How can one loosen them? 
By considering the body and perceiving its true nature; 


Then one is tied by nothing. 
Considerations such as these 

Can extinguish the fire of the desires: 
The jungle fire 


Cannot withstand a heavy rain. 


It is for all these reasons that one removes the obstacle of greed (kamacchandanivarana). 
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2. Removing malevolence. 


The obstacle of malevolence (vyapaddanivarana) is the origin of the loss of all good dharmas 
(kusaladharmahani), the cause of falling into the unfortunate destinies (durgati), the enemy of all 
happiness (sukha), the abductor of good minds (kusalacitta), the reservoir of all kinds of harmful speech 


(parusyavada). 


The Buddha addressed the following stanzas to a wicked disciple: 


You must think and reflect 
On the obscene and vicious [character] of conception, 
[184b] On the dark suffering of the stay in the womb, 


On the hardships that accompany birth. 


Thinking about all that, the person 
Who does not pacify his wrath [toward people] 
Would, by all rights, be considered 


An unaware individual. 


If the retribution for wrongs did not exist 
And if they were free of all blame, 
People would still have plenty to complain about. 


How much more so if they are struck by painful punishment? 
By considering old age, sickness and death 

Which nobody can avoid, 

It is necessary to feel loving-kindness and pity. 


Why should you still afflict them with your hatred? 


People who hate, rob and strike one another 
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Undergo the poison of suffering. 
Why would an honest man 


Further add to their torment? 


One must always practice loving kindness and compassion, 
Cultivate the good in a concentrated mind, 
Not nourish bad feelings, 


Not torment anyone. 


If one cultivates the Path of Dharma diligently 
One will commit no harm. 
Good and evil are two opposing forces 


That meet face to face like water and fire. 


When wickedness covers the mind 
One does not distinguish the beautiful from the ugly, 
One does not separate good deeds from offences, 


One no longer fears the bad destinies. 


One does not take into account the sufferings of others, 
One does not clean up physical or mental fatigue. 
The suffering that one has at first suffered oneself, 


One then extends that suffering to others. 


The person who wants to destroy wickedness 
Should meditate on thougbts of loving-kindness. 


Alone, sheltered in retreat, 


Stopping all activity, he destroys all the causes and conditions. 
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One should fear old age, sickness and death, 
Exclude the nine kinds of anger. 
By meditating thus on loving-kindness 


One will attain the destruction of the poison of anger. 


It is for all these reasons that one removes the obstacle of malevolence (vyapddanivarana). 


3. Removing laziness-torpor. 


The obstacle of laziness-torpor (stya@namiddha) can destroy the threefold benefit of the present world, 
namely, the happiness of pleasure (kama), the happiness of wealth (artha) and merit (punya); it can destroy 
the definitive happiness (nisthasukha) of the present and the future life; it differs from death only by the 


presence of breathing. Here are the stanzas addressed by the Buddha to reproach a lazy disciple: 


“Get up! Don’t stay lying down, overprotecting your rotten body! It is impurities of all kinds that are called 
a person. If you were struck by serious illness, if an arrow was shot into your body, if all the sufferings 


were piled upon you, would you be able to sleep in peace? 


If the entire world were burning with the fire of death and you were trying to escape, would you be able to 
sleep in peace? When a man, laden with chains, is led to his death and misfortune menaces him, could he 


sleep in peace? 


[184c] The chains, the enemies, are not destroyed; the torments have not been removed. If you were 
spending the night in the same room as a poisonous snake, or if you were going to engage in battle with a 


bladed weapon, would you then sleep in peace? 


Sleep is this deep darkness where nothing is seen. Each day it comes fown [over us] and steals one’s 
clarity. When sleep covers the mind, nothing more is known. In the face of such a great loss, could you 


sleep in peace?” 


It is for all these reasons that the obstacle of laziness-torpor (styananiddhanivarana) is condemned. 


4. Removing excitement (restlessness) and regret. 


The obstacle of excitement (auddhatya) and regret (kaukrtya). — Excitement is a dharma that harms the 
mind of the monastic (pravrajyacitta): if a person with concentrated mind (samgrhitacitta) cannot remain 


faithful, then what can be said of a person with a scattered mind (viksiptacitta)? The excited person is as 
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uncontrollable as a mad elephant (gandhagaja) without a hook or a camel (ustra) with pierced nose. Some 


stanzas say: 


“You have shaved your head; you have put on the kasaya; holding the clay begging-bowl (patra), you go to 


beg your food. Why do you still take pleasure in excitement? You will lose the profits of the religious life 


after having [already] renounced the joys of the world.” 


The person who is prey to regret (kaukrtya) is like a criminal always tortured by fear (bhaya). When the 


arrow of regret has entered the mind, it is implanted there and cannot be torn out. Some stanzas say: 


If he has done what he should not do, 
If he has not done what he should have done, 
He is burned by the fire of regret. 


Later, he will fall into the bad destinies. 


A man can regret his crime; 
After having regretted it, he [should] forget it. 
In this way his mind will find peace. 


He should not think [of his mistakes] incessantly. 


There are two kinds of regrets, 
According to whether there was omission or performance. 
To attach one’s mind to such remorse 


Is the mark of a fool. 


One must not give oneself up to regret 
Because [the good] that one has omitted doing one can always do; 
And the bad that one has committed, 


One cannot help having already done it. 


It is for all these reasons that the obstacle of excitement and of regret 


(auddhatyakaukrtyanivarana), 


is 


condemned 
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5. Removing doubt. 


The obstacle of doubt (vicikitsanivarana). — When doubt covers the mind, one is unable to fix one’s mind 
on the good dharmas. Concentration (samdahitacitta) being absent, there is nothing to be gained from the 
Buddhadharma. Thus the man who goes to a mountain of jewels (ratnagiri) is unable to gather any if he 


has no hands. Speaking of doubt, some stanzas say: 


The person at the crossroads 
Who hesitates goes nowhere. 
It is the same for doubt 


About the true nature of dharmas. 


As a result of doubt, one does not diligently seek 
The true nature of dharmas. 
Doubt is the outcome of ignorance (avidya); 


It is the worst of all the evils. 


In regard to good and bad dharmas, 
Samsara and nirvana, 
[185a] The absolute truth (tathata) and dharmata. 


One should not conceive any doubt.*”° 


If you conceive doubts, 
The king of death and his jailers will enchain you; 


Like the gazelle taken by the lion, 


“0 We know that every word spoken by the Buddha is recognized by four characteristics: it is useful and not 
harmful, it conforms to (ethical) Law and is not contrary to the Law, it destroys the afflictions and does not increase 
them, it inspires love for nirvana and not for samsara. See the passage of the Madhyasayasamcodanasitra cited in 
Traité, I, p. 82F as note. On the other hand, the speech of the Buddha does not contradict the nature of dharmas 
(dharmatam na vilomayati), i.¢., pratityvasamutpada (ibid. p. 81F as note). These essential truths are not to be held in 
doubt by Buddhists. 
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You will find no way to escape. 


Although here below there may always be doubts, 
It is important to follow the Holy Dharma. 
The person who comes across a fork in the road 


Should always take the good Path. 


It is for all these reasons that it is necessary to remove the obstacle of doubt (vicikitsanivarana). 


Removing these five obstacles is like escaping from the debt that you owe, curing a serious illness, finding 
an oasis in the desert, being saved from the hands of brigands and finding safety (vogaksema) free of 
torment. Thus the ascetic who has removed the five obstacles has a pacified (ksema) mind, pure (visuddha) 
and joyful (sukha). The sun and moon are hidden by five things: when smoke (dhiima), cloud (abhra), dust 
(rajas), fog (mahika) or the hand of the asura Rahu intercepts them, they cannot shine;“*! similarly, when a 


person’s mind is covered by the five obstacles (nivarana), it can be of no use either to oneself or to others. 


C. Third method: Practicing the five dharmas. 


If he has been able to reject the five sense objects (kamaguna) and remove the five obstacles (nivarana), 
the ascetic practices the five dharmas: 1) aspiration (chanda), 2) exertion (virya), 3) mindfulness (smrti), 4) 
clear seeing (samprajnana), 5) concentration of mind (cittaikagrata); by practicing these five dharmas, he 


acquires the first dhyana furnished with five members (paficangasamanvagata). 
1) Chanda is zeal in kamadhatu; when it is produced, the first dhyana is obtained. 


2) Virya (exertion) in the observance of the precepts (si/a), in leaving family life, concentrated zeal without 
laziness (kKausidya) during the two watches of the night, limited food (mitabhojana) and one-pointedness of 


mind (cittasamgrahana) without distraction (viksepa). 


“4! Cf. Upakkilesasutta (Anguttara, II, p. 53; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 20, p. 650a: Cattdéro ‘me bhikkhave 
candimasuriyanam upakkilesa yehi upakkilesehi upakkilittha candimasuriya na tapanti na bhasanti na virocanti. 
Katame cattdro? Abham... mahika... dhiimarajo... Rahu asurindo hena upakkilesena upakkikittha sandimasuriya na 
tapanti na bhasanti na virocanti, - This stitra appears accounts of the second council: Vinaya, IH, p. 295; T 1421, k. 
30, p. 192c; T 1428, k. 54, p. 969a-b; cf. Hofinger, Concile de Vaishali, p. 34, 36, 39. 

“© This exertion manifests in the pursuit of the four qualities that make a monk incapable of falling back (abhabbo 
parihanaya) and close to nirvana (nibbdnass’ eva santike): observance of morality (Silasampatti), guarding the 


senses (indriyesu guptadvarata), moderation in eating (bhojana matrdjnuta) and effort in the vigil (jarvam 
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3) Smrti is mindfulness applied to the happiness of the first dhyana. The ascetic knows that kamadhatu is 


impure, deceptive, contemptible, whereas the first dhyana is estimable and laudable. 


4) Samprajnana is a clear seeing, appreciating and considering the happiness of kamadhatu and the 


happiness of the first dhyana, their importance and their respective benefits. 
6) Cittaikagrata consists of always fixing the mind on one object (@lamabana) and preventing scattering. 


Furthermore, in pursuing the first dhyana, one rejects the sense pleasures (kamasukha), for by incessantly 
trying to conquer one’s enemies that one is no longer tormented by them. The Buddha said to a brahman 
attached to desire: “At the start, I had precise vision (samanupasyami) of the desires (kama); the desires are 
cause and condition (hetupratyaya) of fear (bhaya), of sadness (daurmanasya) and of suffering (duhkha); 
the desires bring little pleasure (alpasvada), but much pain (bahuduhkha).”** Desire is Mara’s net (jvala) 
and fetter (kasa) from which it is difficult to escape; it is like a forest burning on all four sides; desire is as 
dreadful as falling onto a ditch full of fire or handling a venomous snake; it is like a brigand brandishing a 
sword, like a wicked raksasa, like dangerous poison poured into the mouth, like molten copper 
(kvathitatamra) poured down one’s throat, like a mad elephant, like falling off a cliff, like a lion barring the 
road, like the makara fish opening its mouth: desires are as [185b] formidable as all of those. Attachment to 
desire is man’s misfortune. The person attached to desire is like a prisoner in his jail, a deer in a pen, a fish 
that has taken the bait, a snake in the presence of a wild boar, a mouse in the claws of a cat, a bird in a net, 
a crow in among kites, a blind man on the edge of a ditch, a fly above boiling oil, a sick man in the army, a 
crippled man in a fire. [Being attached to desire] is entering into a river of salt water, licking a knife coated 
with honey. Desire is meat sold at the crossroads, the slicing forest hidden under a thin cover, excrement 
covered with flowers, a poisoned jar dipped in honey, a chest full of poisonous snakes, the illusion of a 
dream, the loan that must be repaid, the magic show that fools little children, the flame without any 
solidity. [Giving oneself up to desire] is like diving into deep water, being swallowed by the makara fish’s 
gullet. Desire is the hail that destroys the grain, the lightning that strikes men. Desires are all of that, 
deceptive, unreal, without consistency or vigor, they bring little pleasure but much suffering. Desire is 
Mara’s army that destroys all good qualities. Since it torments beings unceasingly, it lends itself to many 
comparisons (upamana). By rejecting the five desires, by keeping away from the five obstacles and by 


practicing the five Dharmas, one arrives at the first dhyana. 


anuyoga). These qualities are defined in Anguttara, II, p. 39-10; see also Samyutta, II, p. 219; Anguttara, I, p. 113; 
Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 12, p. 603c; Mahaniddesa, II, p. 483-484. 

“83° Cf, Ciiladukkhakkhandhasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 91-92; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 586b22: Mayham pi kho, 
Mahanama, pubbe va sambodha anabhisambuddhassa bodhisttass’ eva sato “appassadakamabahudukkha 
bahupayasa, ddinavo ettha bhiyyo” ti etam yathabhiitam sammappanifidayasudittham ahosi: “I too, Mahanaman, 
before my enlightenment, had indeed seen, with correct knowledge and in harmony with the truth, that the passions 
have little delight, many problems, much suffering and that the disadvantages therein are multiplied.” The same 
condemnation appassada kama. etc., is repeated for the bhikkhu Arittha in Vinaya, II, p. 25; Majjhima, I, p. 130; 
Anguttara, III, p. 97. — The present passage of the Mpps precedes this verdict with a statement on kama, the cause of 
fear and suffering: it occurs in Anguttara, IV, p. 289: Bhayan ti bhikkhave kamanam etam adhivacanam, sukkhan ti 


nhikkhave kamanam etam adhivacanam, etc. 
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Question. — The absorptions and concentrations, such as the eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight shpheres 
of mastery (abhibhvayatana), the ten spheres of totality (krtsndyatana) and the four immeasurables 
(apramana) are never described as virtues (paramita). Why is dhyana the only one to be described as the 


‘virtue’ of dhyana (dhyanaparamita)? 


Answer. — 1. The qualities (guna) of all these absorptions are of the order of reflection (cinta) and 
meditation (bhavana). In the language of the Ts’in, dhyana means reflection and meditation. In speaking of 


the virtue of dhyana, all the qualities are included. 


2. Moreover, dhydna is in the most important place, like a king. Speaking of dhydna is to include all the 
other absorptions; speaking of the other absorptions does not include dhyana. Why? Because in the four 
dhyanas, knowledge (jfiana) and the absorptions are equal and balanced. In the andgamya (preliminary 
absorption preceding the first dhyana), knowledge (jnana) overcomes absorption (samapatti) whereas, in 
the formless absorptions (Gripyasamapatti following the dhyanas), absorption overcomes knowledge: these 
states are not balanced. When one wheel of a chariot is more solid than the other, it is not safe (Asema); it is 


the same when knowledge and absorption are unequal. 


Finally, in the four dhyanas there are the four equalities of mind (samacitta), the five abhijrids, the 
vimokhas, the abhibhvayatanas, the krtsndyatanas, the concentration hindering the arising of the passions 
in others (arandsamadhi), the knowledge resulting from vows (pranidhdna) the summit dhyana 
(prantakotidhyana), the sovereign concentration (isvarasamadhi ?), dhyana brought to its maximum 
(vrddhikasthagata dhyana), the four magically creative minds (nirmdnacitta), the Pan tcheou pan 


(pratyutpannasamadhi),™“ 


all the Bodhisattva’s samdadhis, the Hero’s Walk (suramgama), etc., which 
number 120, all the Buddha’s samadhis, Unmovable, etc., which number 108,“ the attainment of wisdom 
by the Buddhas and their renouncing of life (G@yuhparityaga): all these various absorptions occur in the 


dhyanas; this is why dhyana is qualified as a virtue (paramita), whereas the other absorptions are not. 


Il. DEFINITION OF THE VARIOUS DHYANAS' AND 
SAMAPATTIS.“ 


444 All these qualities will be defined below, p. 1041F seq. The pratyutpannasamdadhi is the subject of the 


Bhadrapalasitra; cf. Traité, I, p. 430F, n. 1. 

445 For these 108 samddhis, see references in Traité, I, p. 324F, n.1 
“6 This section is limited to commenting on a very old Dhydnasiitra where the nine successive absorptions 
(navanupiirvasamapatti) are defined in precise terms: cf. Vinaya, III, p. 4; Digha, I, p. 37, 73, 172; I, p. p. 313; HL 
p. 78, 131, 222, 265; Majjhima. I, p. 21, 40, 89, 117, 159; H, p. 15, 204, 226; HI, p. 4, 14, 25, 36; Samyutta, II, p. 
210, 216, 221; III, p. 225; IV, p. 225, 26, 262; V, p. 10, 198, 213; Anguttara, I, p. 53, 163, 182, 242; II, p. 126, 151; 
IH, p. 11, 119; IV, p. 111, 176, 229, 410; V, p. 207, 343; Kathavatthu, II, p. 484; Milinda, p. 289. — For the Chinese 
sources, see, e.g., Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 50c; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 720a; Tsa a han, T 99, 41, p. 302a. 
— For the Sanskrit version of this stitra, see Lalitavistara, p. 129; PaficavimSati, p. 167, Dasasahasrika, p. 98-99; 
Mahavyutpatti, no. 1478-1481, 1492-1495; extracts in Kosavyakhya, p. 665, 666, 673. 
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Question. — You have already said that the first dhyana is obtained by condemning the five desires (kama), 
by avoiding the five obstacles (nivarana) and by practicing the five dharmas. By what method and what 


path can the first dhyana be obtained? 


[185c] Answer. — By being based on the gates of absorption such as the meditation on the disgusting 


(aSubhabhavana) and mindfulness of breathing (andpanasmrti), etc.” 


Thus, it is is said in the explanatory stanzas of the Tch ‘an king (Dhyanasitra): “** 


Avoiding desires and bad dharmas 
A person enters into the first dhyana, 
Furnished with examination (savitarka) and judgment (savicara), 


Coming from detachment (vivekaja), which is joy (priti) and happiness (sukha). 


Avoiding the flames of lust, 
He is endowed with clear cool absorption. 
Happy like a person who, tormented by the heat, 


Enters into a cold pool. 


As in the poor man who has found a treasure, 


Following is a translation of this stitra: “Here, the monk, having avoided the desires, having avoided the 
bad dharmas, enters into the first dhyana, furnished with examination, furnished with judgment, coming from 
detachment and which is joy and happiness. — By suppressing examination and judgment, he enters into the second 
dhyana, internal peace, one-pointed mind, without examination, without judgment, arisen from concentration, which 
is joy and happiness. — By renouncing joy, he remains indifferent, reflective, aware; he experiences happiness in his 
body; he enters into the third dhyana that the saints call ‘indifferent, reflecting, dwelling in happiness’. — By 
destroying happiness and by destroying pain, by the previous suppression of joy and sadness, he enters into the 
fourth dhyana, free of pain and happiness, purified in renunciation and reflection. — Having surpassed any notion of 
matter, suppressing any notion of resistance, neglecting any notion of multiplicity, he cries out: “Infinite space” and 
penetrates into the sphere of infinite space. - Surpassing the sphere of infinite space. he penetrates successively the 
sphere of infinite consciousness, the sphere of nothingness, the sphere of neither awareness nor non-awareness and 
finally, the absorption of cessation of awareness and sensation. “ For this technique of dhyana, see the explanation of 
M. Eliade, Techniques of Yoga, 1948, p. 158-164. 

“47 These two ‘gates’ have been studied at length in Koéa, VI, p. 148-158. 
“48 | [Lamotte] have not found these stanzas in the Tso ysh’an san mei king, T 614, p. 269c seq., Chinese translation 


of the Dhyanasiitra by Kumarajiva. 
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Vitarka of a great joyfulness moves his mind. 
He analyzes it: this is vicara. 


This is how he enters the first dhyana. 


He knows that vitarka and vicara disturb his mind, 
Although good, he must separate himself from them, 
For it is only on a calm sea 


That the movement of the waves is not seen. 


When a very weary man 
Lies down to sleep in peace, 
Any call to him 


Strongly disturbs his mind. 


In the same way, for the absorbed man in dhyana, 
Vitarka and vicadra are a torment. 
That is why, avoiding vitarka and vicara, 


He succeeds in entering the sphere of unified consciousness 


As a result of his inner purity (adhyatmasamprasada), 
He finds joy (priti) and happiness (dukha) in absorption. 
Penetrating into the second dhyana, 


His joy is lively and his mind is very happy. 


An absorption where concentration is very strong 
Is calm and free of smrti (memory). 
Annoyed by priti (joy), the ascetic wants to get rid of it 


In the same way that he has already eliminated vitarka and vicara. 
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It is because of feeling (vedand) that there is joy. 
If joy is lost, sadness is experienced. 
Renouncing pleasant bodily feeling (sukhavedana), 


The ascetic abandons memory and methods. 


The saint (arya) is able to reach this renunciation; 
For other people, this renunciation is difficult. 
When one knows the torments of happiness (sukha), 


One sees the grand immobile peace. 


When daurmanasya (sadness) and priti (joy) are eliminated, 
Duhkha (suffering) and sukha (happiness) still remain to be cut, 
Purified by equanimity and reflection (upaksasmrtiparisuddha), 


The mind penetrates into the fourth dhyana. 


The sukha present in the third dhyana, 
Transitory (anitya) and changing, is suffering. 
In kamadhatu, the ascetic has cut the daurmanasya; 


In the second dhyana he has eliminated the priti. 


This is why the Buddha Bhagavat 
Said, in the fourth dhyana, 
Having cut the daurmanasya and the priti, 


It is necessary now to cut duhkha and sukha. 


[1. Preparation for the first dhyana]. — By means of purity of discipline (silavisuddhi), solitude in retreat, 


guarding the senses, intensive meditation during the first and last watch of the night, 


449 : : 
the ascetic avoids 


external pleasures and takes pleasure in meditation. He avoids desires (kama) and the bad dharmas 


(akusaladharma). Depending on the andgamya (the preliminary 


44 See above, p. 1020F, n. 2. 
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[186a] absorption preceding the first dhyana),”°° he acquires the first dhyana. 


[2. First dhyana]. — The first dhyana is defined in the Abhidharma: There are four types of dhyana: 7) 
dhyana associated with rapture (4svadanasamprayukta); ii) pure dhyana (suddhaka)); iii) stainless dhyana 
(anasrava); iv) the five skandhas obtained by retribution (vipadkaja) and constituting the first dhyana.*”! 
Here the ascetic enters into the pure (suddhaka) and the stainless (anasrava) [dhyana]; it is the same for the 


second, third and fourth dhyanas. 


According to the Buddha’s definition: ”Having avoided desires and the bad dharmas, the bhiksu enters into 
the first, furnished with examination, furnished with judgment, coming from detachment, which is joy and 
happiness.” (Dhyanasitra, /.c.: Viviktam kamair viviktam papakair akusalair dharmaih savicaram 


vivekajam pritisukham prathamam dhymanam upasampadya viharati). 


‘Desires’ (kama) are the five sense objects (parica kamaguna), colors (riipa), etc., to which one becomes 


attached. By means of reflection and analysis, these desires are condemned, as has been said above. 


The ‘wicked bad dharmas’ (pdpaka, akusaladharma) are the five obstructions (parica nivarana), greed 
(kamacchanda), etc. By becoming detached from these two categories, of which the one is external (bahya) 
and the other internal (adhyatmika), the first dhyana is acquired. 


The [five] characteristics of the first dhyana are: examination (vitarka), judgment (vicara), joy (priti), 


happiness (sukha) and one-pointedness of the mind (cittaikagrata).** 


It is ‘savitarka and savicara’: by acquiring the good dharmas (kusaladharma) and the qualities (guna) not 
previously acquired, in the first dhyana the mind experiences great fear. When [a person] who has 
ceaselessly been burned by the fires of desire attains the first dhyana, it is as if he were entering a pool of 
cold water. Or else he is like a poor man (daridra) who suddenly finds a treasure: the ascetic, who has 
meditated and analyzed the disadvantages of kamadhatu and who sees the importance of the benefits and 


qualities of the first dhyana, feels great joy (priti): this is why it is called savitarka and savicara. 


Question. — Are vitarka and vicdra one and the same thing or are they two different things? 


> Vitarka is the first moment of a coarse mind 


Answer. — They are two different things.” 
(sthilaprathamaksana), vicara is a more subtle (suksma) analysis. Thus, when a bell is struck, the first 


sound is strong, the subsequent sound is weaker; this is vicara. 


450 For this term, see Koga, VIIL, p. 179, n. 6. 

4! Cf Kosa, VIIL p. 144. — The dhydna of rapture is soiled by desire (trsnd); the pure dhyana is of mundane order 
and practiced by ordinary people; the andsrava dhyana is supramundane and practiced by the aryas; the dhyana ‘of 
the five skandhas’ means the spheres of ripadhatu inhabited by the seventeen classes od gods, from the 
Brahmakayikas to the Akanisthas (see KoSa, III, p. 2): the gods of ripadhatu are still constitued by five skandhas; 
those of Artipyadhatu have only four because riipa is absent there. 

2 Cf. Majjjhima, I, p. 294: Pathamam jhdnam pafcangikaEm; idh’ Gvuso pathamam jhanam samdpannassa 
bhikkhuno vitakko ca vattati vicaro ca piti ca sukhan ca cittaggata ca. — See also Kosa, VIII, p. 147. 

“53. On the difference between vitarka and vicdra, cf. Vasubandhu’s Paficaskandhaka, cited in Kogavyakhya, p. 64: 


Vitarkah katamah? Paryesako manojalpah cetanaprajnavisesah ya citasyauddarikata. Vicarah katamah? 
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Question. — In the Abhidharma it is said that, from kamadhatu until the first dhyana, s single mind is 
associated with vitarka and vicara; why do you say that vitarka is the first moment of a coarse mind 


whereas vicara is a more subtle analysis? 


Answer. — Although the two things reside in the same mind, their characteristics re not simultaneous: at the 
moment of vitarka, the vicara is blurred (apatu); at the moment of vicara, the vitarka is blurred. Thus, 
when the sun rises, the shadows disappear. All the minds (citta) and all the mental events 
(caitasaikadharma) receive their name prorata with time: [vitarka and vicara are distinct names of one 
single mind]. Thus the Buddha said: “If you cut one single thing, I claim that you will become an 
anagamin; this single thing is avarice (mdtsarya).’”*™* Really, it should be said that the five fetters of lower 
rank (avarambhagiya samyojana) must disappear in order that one may become anagamin.*** Why did he 
say that it is necessary to cut just one single thing? Because avarice abounded in his questioner and the 
other fetters came from that; therefore it sufficed for that person to destroy avarice in order to cut through 


the other fetters at the same time. Similarly here, vitarka and vicara take their name prorata from time. 


[3. Second dhyana.| — The ascetic knows that,although they are good, vitarka and vichara disturb the mind 
that is in absorption (samdadhitacitta); by mental renunciation (cittavairdgya), he condemns vitarka and 
vicara and has this thought: “Vitarka and vicara disturb the mind of dhyana; as when pure water is 
disturbed by waves, nothing can be seen any more.” When a tired and weary [186b] man regains his breath 
and wants to sleep, when his neighbor calls him, that makes him very annoyed. It is for all these reasons 


that he condemns vitarka and vicara. 


[According to the definition given by the Buddha, the ascetic], “by suppressing examination and judgment, 
enters into the second dhyana, one-pointedness of mind, without examination, without judgment, arisen 
from concentration, which is joy and happiness” (Dhyanasitra, /.c.: Vitarkavicaranam vyupasamad 
adhyatmam samprasaddac cetasa ekotibhavam avitarkam avicaram samdadhijam pritisukham dvitiyam 


dhyanam upasampadya viharati). 


Pratyaveksaka manojalpah, tathaiva ya cittauddrikata. — Here the Mpps is accepting a specific difference 
(jatibheda) between vitarka and vicara; this is the thesis of the Vaibhasikas; the Sautrantikas are of the opposite 
opinion, cf. Kosa, IL, p. 174 seq.; Kosavyakhya, p. 139. The Pali sources themselves have attempted definitions: cf. 
Dhammasangani, p. 10; Atthasalini, p. 114-115; Milinda, p. 62-63; Visuddhimagga, I, p. 142-143; S. Z. Aung, 
Compendium, p. 17, 40. 

454 See a passage in Anguttara, III, p. 272, where it is said that, in order to attain the four dhyanas and realize the 
four fruits of the Path (srotaapattiphala, etc.), it is enough to have cut the fivefold avarice: dvasa-, kula-, labha-, 
vanna and dhammamacchariya. 

‘85 By saying that it is enough to cut one single fetter, avarice, in order to become anagamin, the Buddha was 
simplifying things for the benefit of his questioner; in precise terms, it is “by the disappearance of the first five 
fetters that a person becomes an apparaitional being, that he attains nirvana there (in the world of the gods) amd is 
not subject to coming back from that world:” cf. Digha, I, p. 156; II, p. 92; HI, p. 132; Majjhima, I, p. 436: 
Pancannam orambhagiyanam samyojananam parikkhaya opapatiko hoti tatthaparinibbayi anavattidhammo tasma 


loka. 
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In possession of the second dhyana, he obtains the priti and sukha of the second dhyana, incomparable joy 
and happiness not previously acquired until that moment. “By the suppression of examination and 
judgment (vitarkavicaranam vyupasamat), they have disappeared because the ascetic knows their defects. 
This dhydna is ‘inner peace” (adhyatmasamprasada)*” for, by entering into this profound absorption, the 
ascetic has given up the vitarka and vicara of the first dhyana by means of faith (prasdda): the benefit is 
important, the loss minimal and the gain considerable. This dhydna is called ‘inner peace’ as a result of 


“fixing the mind on one object” (cetasa ekotibhava). 


[4. Third dhyana]. — The ascetic sees the defects of priti as he has seen those of vitarka and vicara: 
according to the place occupied by the object of enjoyment, sometimes it is joy (priti), sometimes sadness 
(daurmansaya) that dominates. Why is that? Thus, for example, when a poor man (daridra) finds a 
treasure, his joy is immense; but, as soon as he loses it, his sadness is profound. The joy changes into 


sadness. 


This is why [according to the definition of the Buddha], the ascetic: “by renouncing joy, remains in 
equanimity, reflecting, aware; he experiences this physical happiness which only the saints are capable of 
renouncing; reflecting, remaining in bliss, he enters into the third dhyana” (free and faulty translation of the 
Dhyanasttra, /.c.: Priter virdgadd upeksako viharati smrtiman samprajanan sukham ca_ kayena 
pratisamvedayati yat tad arya acaksate “Upeksakah smrtiman sukhavihariti” nispritikam trtiyam dhyanam 


upasampadya viharati). 


He remains ‘in equanimity’ (upeksah), for he abandons any feeling of joy (priti) and feels no regret; he 
remains “reflecting” (smrtiman) and ‘fully aware’ (samprajanan), for, having obtained the bliss of the third 
dhyana, he prevents bliss from arousing torments; he experiences ‘physical happiness’ (sukham kayena 
pratisamvedayati), for he experiences, with his entire body, the bliss of the third dhyana;**’ ‘this bliss 
which only the aryas are capable of abandoning’; this bliss being the most outstanding in the world to call 
forth attachment of the mind and which ordinary people (prthagjana) rarely renounce. Also the Buddha 


said that the practice of loving-kindness is the foremost in the pure lands. 


[5. Fourth dhyana]. — The ascetic sees the defects of swkha as he has seen those of priti; he knows that 


immovability of the mind (cittdifjyata) is very superior to that, for wherever there is movement, there is 


suffering (duhkha). Since he is moved by the sukha of the third dhyana, the ascetic seeks non-movement. 


[According to the definition of the Buddha] “by the cessation of bliss and by the cessation of suffering, by 
the previous suppression of joy and sadness, the ascetic enters into the fourth dhyana, free of suffering and 
bliss, purified in renunciation and reflection” (Dhyanasttra, /.c: Sukhasya ca prahandd duhkasya ca 
prahanat purvam eva saumansayadaurmansayayor astamgamddadhuhkhasukham 


upekshasmrtiparisuddham caturtham dhyanam upasampadya viharati). 


6 For adhydtmasamprasadha which is faith (¢raddhd@), see Koga, VIII, p. 158. 

‘87 The third dhydna has five members: 1) upeksd, 2) smrti, 3) samprajnana, 4) sukha, 5) samadhi; they are defined 
in Kosa, VIII, p. 148. But, whereas the sukha present in the first two dhyanas is simply the good physical state 
(prasrabdhi), the sukha of the third dhyana is the feeling of bliss (sukha vedana); cf. Kosa, VII, p. 156. 
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In the fourth dhyana, there is no more suffering or happiness, but only non-moving wisdom 
(Gninijyaprajna); this is why the fourth dhyana is called ‘purified as to renunciation and reflection’.*** By 
contrast, the third dhyana, because of the movement evoked by the bliss, is called suffering. Therefore the 


fourth dhyana is “free of suffering and bliss” (asuhkhasukha). 


[6. First samapatti].— According to the definition of the Buddha, the ascetic “having surpassed any notion 
of matter, neglecting any notion of multiplicity, suppressing, any notion of resistance, enters into the sphere 
of infinity of space” (Dhyanasitra, I.c.: Sa sarvaso ripasamjnam samatikraman, nandtvasamjnaam 
amanasikarat, pratighasamjhianaém astamgamad “Anantam akasam_ iti” akaSanantydyatanam 


upasampadya viharati). 


The ascetic thinks thus: ’Wherever matter is absent, there one escapes from the sufferings of hunger 
(ksudh) and thirst (pipdsa), cold (Sita) and heat (usna); physical matter is coarse, bad, deceptive and unreal: 
it is as a result of the complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) of the former life that we 
inherit this body, the receptacle of all sorts of pains. How can these bodily torments be avoided? The space 
(aka@sa) present in the body must be considered.” Then the ascetic ceaselessly considers the space of the 
body like that in a cage or a pot; by endlessly thinking thus, he is freed from matter and no [186c] longer 
sees the body. And the same for external matter (bahyariipa) as for the inner bodily space. Then the ascetic 
can contemplate immense infinite space (apramdndnantakakasa). When he has mastered this 
contemplation, he feels neither sadness nor happiness, and his mind progresses: he is like a bird closed up 


in a cage that finds its freedom when the cage is broken. This is the akasasamapatti. 


[7. Second samapatti]. - This immense and infinite space is grasped (Glambate) by the intellect; this vast 
object distracts the ascetic and can even destroy his absorption. Contemplating space, the ascetic sees 
feelings (vedand), notions (samjfid), formations (samskara) and consciousnesses (vijfidna)*”’ which seem to 
him to be a sickness (roga), an ulcer (ganda), a wound (aghGta) and an arrow (salya), transitory (anitya), 
painful (duhkha), empty (Sinya) and non-self (andtman), an accumulation of deceits without true reality.“ 
Thinking in this way, he abandons the akasa object and holds only the consciousness (vijnana). Does he 
hold the present (pratyutpanna), the past (atita), future (andgata) consciousness, or the immense, infinite 


1 


5 wm : e < 7 46 : 7 
consciousness (apramdandnantavijnana)? He holds the immense and infinite consciousness. Since this 


458 Tt would be tempting to translate Ché nien ts ’ing tsing by “purity in renunciation and reflection”; but these four 
characters give the Sanskrit expression upeksasmrtiparisuddhi: 1) upeksaparisuddhi is indifference for whatever the 
object may be (andbhogalaksana); 2) smrtiparihuddhi consists of not losing sight of the nimitta (the motive, the 
reason) for this indifference (upeksanimittasampramosa): cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 148. 

459 Whereas the dhydnas are accomp-anied by the five skandhas, the samdapattis consist of only four (vedand, 
samjna, samskara and vijnana), for all rupa is absent; cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 134. 

4© This phrase, which is of canonical origin, will be repeated for the second and third samapatti; cf. Majjhima, I, p. 
436: So yad eva attha hoti vedanagatam sannahatam sankharagatam virinadnagatam te dhamme aniccato dukkhato 
rogato gandato allato aghato abadhato parato palokato suniato anattato samanupassati. 

401 Ch Vibhanga, p. 262: Anantam vifinnanan ti, tam yeva Gkasam vinnanena phutam manasikaroti anantam pharati 


tena vuccati anantam vifindnanti. - Commentary in Visuddhimagga, I, p. 332. 
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consciousness is immense and infinite like akasa, the absorption is called the absorption of the sphere of 


[8. Third samapatti|. — This immense and infinite vijfidna is perceived by the intellect; this vast object 
distracts the ascetic and can destroy his absorption. On contemplating this consciousness, the ascetic 
perceives sensations (vedand), notions (samjna), formations (samskara) and consciousnesses (vijfiana) 
which seem to him to be a sickness (roga), ulcer (ganda), wound (aghdata) and an arrow (Salya), transitory 
(anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (sunya) and non-self (andtman), an accumulation of deceit, without true 
sphere of nothingness (@kimcanyayatana). Destroying the images of the vijfiana, he fixes his mind on 
nothingness, and this is what is called the absorption of sphere of nothingness 


(akimcanyayatanasamapatti). 


[9. Fourth samapatti]. — In this akimcanydayatana, he perceives sensations (vedand), notions (samjna), 
formations (samskara) and consciousnesses (vijfidna) that seem to him to be a sickness (roga), an ulcer 
(ganda), a wound (aghdata), an arrow (salya), transitory (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (sunya) and non- 
self (anadtman), an accumulation of deceit, without true reality. While he is meditating thus, the sphere of 
non-consciousness (asamjnayatana) seems to him to be an ulcer (ganda) and the sphere of consciousness 
(samjndayatana) seems to him to be a sickness, an ulcer, a wound and an arrow: [for him], the sphere par 


excellence is the sphere of neither discernment nor non-discernment 


Question. — But the naivasamjiandsamjndayatana involves sensations (vedand), notions (samjnda), 
formations (samskara) and consciousnesses (vijfiana): why do you call it neither discernment nor non- 


discernment? 


Answer. — There is discrimination (samjna) in this sphere, but as it is very subtle (si#ksma) and hard to 
perceive (durvabodha), we speak of ‘non-discrimination’; on the other hand, since there is discrimination, 
we add ‘not non-discrimination’.*” Ordinary people (prthagjana) claim to attain the true nature of dharmas 
in this sphere and identify it with nirvana; but in the Buddhist system, although it is known that this sphere 
includes discrimination, the old name is retained and it is called the sphere of neither discrimination nor 


non-discrimination. 
Question. - What is non-discrimination? 


Answer. — There are three kinds of non-discrimination: i) the absorption of non-discrimination 


(asamjrisamapatti),’®, ii) the absorption of the cessation of discrimination and feeling (read Mie sianng 


4 On the point of knowing whether or not there is samjfa in the sphere of neither discrimination nor non- 


discrimination, cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 427: Kathavatthu, I, p. 263 (tr. Rh. D., p. 155); Kosa, VIII, p. 144. 
ae Asamjnisamapatti, its preparation, conditions and fruit are studied in Kosa, II, p. 132, 200, 211, 310; IV, p. 200. 
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cheou ting = samjndvedayitanirodhasamapatti,™ iii) the non-discriminating gods (asamifiideva).*° The 


worldly persom who wants to destroy his mind enters into the samjnavedayitanirodhasamapatti. 


IV. QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE DHYANAS 


[Pure and impure Path].“°° 


— There are two kinds of dhyanas and samapattis: impure (sasrava) and pure 
(anasrava). The sasrava type is practiced by worldly people (prthagjana) as has already been said; the 


anasrava type consists of the sixteen aspects of the noble truths (sodasaryakara). 


464 For samjnavedayitanirodha, which is confused in practice with nirvana on earth, see Majjhima, I, p. 160, 301; 
IH, p. 45; Samyutta, II, p. 212; Anguttara, I, p. 41; IV, p. 454; Kathavatthu, I, p. 202; Kosa, H, p. 203-214; VII, p. 
96; VIII, p. 193, 207, 215. — Lav., Nirvana, p. 77, 80, 157. 

45 The asamjnisattva, non-discriminating gods, are defined in Kosa, II, p. 199-200; VII, p. 136. 

46° The explanation that follows being somewhat abstruse, it may be of some use to recall the facts of the problem. 
The path of the absorptions consists of liberating oneself from the passions inherent in kamadhatu, by the four 
dhyanas and the first three samdapattis as they have been defined in the preceding section. Each sphere involves nine 
categories of passions: strong-strong, strong-medium, strong-weak, medium-strong, etc. In order to pass from one 
sphere to another, it is necessary to liberate oneself from nine categories of passions. For each stage, the process 
involves nine mental actions by means of which one is detached from the passions, which is the dnantaryamarga, 
and nine mental actions by means of which one takes possession of this detachment, which is the vimuktimarga. The 
process thus involves eighteen mental actions for each sphere, and 144 mental actions for the entire eight spheres. To 
attain nirvana, it is also necessary to become liberated from the inherent passions of the ninth sphere, the fourth 
samapatti, also called the sphere of neither discrimination nor non-discrimination (naivasamjndandsamjndyatana) or 
the summit of existence (bhavagra). 

The absorptions can be practiced according to the worldly path (/aukikamarga) or the supramundane path 
(lokottaramarga). 

1. The worldly path, also called impure path (sasravamarga), is followed by ordinary people (prthagjana) 
who have not ‘seen’ the truths preached by the Buddha. He is liberated from the passions in a provisional manner 
only. Then, and this is essential, the ascetic can only be liberated from the passions of one sphere by practicing the 
preliminary concentrations of the immediately higher sphere. 

Thus, in the impure path, the ascetic successively enters the eight preliminary (sa@mantaka) absorptions 
which serve as passage-ways to the four dhyanas and the four samdapattis, in order to eliminate, in turn, the passions 
of kamadhatu, the four dhydnas and the first three samdapattis. Since there is no preliminary concentration above the 
fourth samdapatti into which the ascetic can enter in order to destroy the passions of the fourth samapatti, he is unable 
to liberate himself of the passions of the fourth samdpatti by means of the impure path. We may note that there are 
only eight preliminary concentrations: the first, serving as passage into the first dhyana, is called andgamya; the 
other seven bear the generic name of samantaka. The impure (sdsrava) concentrations of the worldly path are 
described as pure (Suddhaka) insofar as they are opposed to the concentrations associated with enjoyment 


(asvabadasamprayukta), tainted by desire; this is a regreattable termonology liable to trouble the reader. 
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When one is following the s@sravamarga, one relies on the preliminary concentration (samantaka) of the 
level immediately above in order to abandon the passions of the lower level. When one is following the 
anasravamarga, one abandons the passions of one’s own level and those of the higher level. This is [187a] 
why, when the worldly person (prthagjana) is in the bhavagra [fourth and last samapatti], he does not 
succeed in freeing himself from the passions of this sphere, because [beyond it] there is no preliminary 


concentration (sa@mantaka) leading to a higher sphere. 


When the disciple of the Buddha wishes to abandon the desires (kama) and passions (klesa) of kamadhatu, 
by means of meditation he cuts the nine categories of passions, strong (adhimatra), medium (madhya) and 
weak (mrdu), namely: 1) strong-strong, 2) strong-medium, 3) strong-weak, 4) medium-strong, 5) medium- 


medium, 6) medium-weak, 7) weak-strong, 8) weak-medium, 9) weak-weak. 


Having cut these nine categories, the disciple of the Buddha can try to obtain the first dhyana by the 
sdsravamarga. In this case, in the andgamya (preliminary concentration preceding the first dhyana), in the 
course of nine @nantaryamargas (successive abandonments of the nine categories of passions of the lower 
level) and eight vimuktimargas (taking possession of these successive abandonings), he first practices the 
sasravamarga, then the sasrava or anasravamarga. In the course of the ninth vimuktimarga, in the 


anagamya, he first practices the sasravamarga; then the sasrava or anasravamarga of the anagamya, and 


2. The supramundane path (/okottaramarga), also called pure path (andsaravamarga), is followed by the 
saints (Grva) endowed with pure wisdom, who have “seen” the four holy truths (@ryasatya) and have understood the 
sixteen aspects (sodasakara) by reason of the four aspects of each truth (see above, p. 641F). This path assures the 
definitive liberation of the passions and, whereas in the impure path the ascetic must enter into the preliminary 
concentration (sdmantaka) of the immediately higher sphere in order to be liberated from the passions of his own 
sphere, the saint who is following the pure path cuts the passions of his level directly without resorting to any 
samantaka whatsoever. Thus, having reached the fourth and last samdpatti, the saint can eliminate the passions of 
this sphere by means of nine acts of detachment and nine acts of taking possession, which was impossible for the 
worldly person following the impure path. 

3. The ascetic can combine the impure and the pure path if he so wishes. This was the case for Sakyamuni. 
When he arrived in Bodhgaya under the Bodhi tree, he was still a worldly person (prthagjana), a man who had not 
yet seen the truths. But, by means of the impure path, he had eliminated all the passions of kamadhatu of the four 
dhyanas and the first three samapattis. Only the passions of the fourth and last samapatti remained in him, for, as we 
have seen, they cannot be destroyed by the impure path. When enlightenment occurred, Sakyamuni saw, in sixteen 
moments, the sixteen aspects (sodasakara) of the truths: this pure wisdom made his deliverance from the lower 
desires definitive. There remained in him the nine categories of passions relating to the fourth samapatti or bhavagra 
which he did by the nine mental actions of dnantaryamarga that detached him from these passions and nine mental 
actions of vimuktimarga that put him in possession of this detachment. Then Sakyamuni obtained the state of arhat, 
without any passions, in 34 moments of mind: sixteen moments for the seeing pf the truths, nine for the 
anantaryamarga of bhavagra, nine for the vimuktimarga of the same bhavagra. At the same time, he became a 
Buddha as a result of his meritorious works. 

See a study on the path of the concentration in L. de La Vallée Poussin, Kosa, V, p. iv-xi; Morale 
bouddhique, p. 71-97. 
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the sdsrava of the sa@mantaka of the first dhyana. If he wishes to attain the first dhyana by way of the 


anasravamarga, he will do the same. 


If he abandons the passions of the first dhyana by means of the sasravamarga, in the samantaka of the 
second dhyana, during nine anantaryamargas and eight vimuktimargas, he first practices the sasrava of the 
samantaka of the second dhyana, then the sasravamarga of the samantaka of the second dhyana as well as 
the first andsrava dhyana and its sequel. During the ninth vimuktimarga, in the samantaka of the second 
dhyana, he first practices the sasravamarga of the samantaka of the second dhyana, then the samantaka of 
the second dhyana, then the anasrava of the first dhyana and its sequel, the second shuddhaka or andsrava 


dhyana. 


If he abandons the passions of the first dhyana by means of the anadsravamarga, during the course of nine 
anantaryamargas and eight vimuktimargas, he first practices the andsravamarga of his own level, the 
sasrava or anasrava of the first dhyana and its sequel. In the course of the ninth vimuktimarga, he first 
practices the andsravamarga of his own level, then the sasrava or andsravamarga of the first dhyana and 


its sequel. 


It is the same in the practice of the other concentrations from the second suddhaka or andsrava dhyana up 
to the abandonment that characterizes the akimcanyayatana. In the abandonment that characterizes the 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana, during the nine Gnanataryamargas and eight vimuktimargas, he practices 
just the universal andsravamarga. In the course of the ninth vimuktimarga, he practices the roots of good of 
the threefold world (traidhatukakusalamila) and the andsravamarga; thus he drives out absorption without 


mind (acittakasamapatti). 


wok ke kok 


[Developent of the dhyanas]. — There are two types of development: 


i) development by acquisition, i7) development by practice. Development by acquisition is to obtain now 
what one had not earlier obtained; later one will cultivate the thing itself and its general complement. 
Development by practice is to cultivate at present that which one had earlier obtained; but later one will not 
cultivate the complements. These are the different developments in the course of the dhyanas and the 


samapattis. 


wok ke kok 


[Types of concentration]. — In brief, the characteristic traits (nimitta) of the dhyanas and the samapattis are 
twenty-three in number: eight concentrations of enjoyment (asvadana), eight pure (suddhaka) 


concentrations and seven andsrava concentrations. 
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[Causes and conditions in the concentrations]. — There are six kinds of causes (hetu): 1) associated causes 
(samprayuktaka), 2) mutual cause (sahabhi), 3) similar cause (sabhaga), 4) universal cause (sarvatraga), 
5) ripening cause (vipadka), 6) nominal cause (ndmahetu).*°’ Taken one by one, the seven andsrava are 
similar [187b] causes; the associated and mutual causes, the previous ‘dhyana of enjoyment’ and its causes, 
the subsequent ‘dhyana of enjoyment’ and its causes go in the same level. It is the same for the suddhaka 


dhyanas. 


The four conditions (pratyaya) are: 1) the causal condition (hetupratyaya), 2) the antecedent equal and 
immediate condition (samanantarapratyaya), 3) the object condition (Glamabanapratyaya). 4) the 


governing condition (adhipatiprataya):"* 


1) The causal condition has been explained above [in the examination of the six causes]. 
2) [In regard to the antecedent condition, we will make the following comments]:*” 


The first andsrava dhyana can produce after itself six concentrations: 


1-2) suddhaka and anasarava concentration of the first dhyana; 3-6) suddhaka and andsrava concentration 
of the second and third dhyana. 


The second andasrava dhyana can produce after itself eight concentrations: 


1-2) suddhaka and andasrava concentration of the same level; 3-4) suddhaka and andsrava concentration of 


the first dhyana; 5-8) suddhaka and anasrava concentration of the third and fourth dhyana. 
The third anasrava dhyana can produce after itself ten concentrations: 


1-2) two concentrations of the same level; 3-6) four concentrations of the two lower levels; 7-/0) four 


concentrations of the two higher levels. 


The fourth dhyana and the Gkasananatyayatana also [can produce after themselves ten concentrations. | 


the same level; 3-6) four concentrations of the two lower levels; 7-9) three concentrations of the two higher 
levels, [namely, suddhaka and anasrava concentration of the dkimcanya, suddhaka of the 


naivasamjnandsamjndayatana]. 


The anasrava akimchanyayatana can produce after itself seven concentrations: /-2) two concentrations of 
the same level; 3-6) four concentrations of the two lower levels; 7) one concentration of the higher level, 


[namely, the suddhaka concentrations of the naivasamjnanasamjnayatana]. 


467 The six causes in Koéa, II, p. 245 seq. 
468 The four conditions in Kosa, II, p. 299 seq. 


4© The successive arisings of the concentrations is treated in the same way in Koéa, VIII, p. 167-168. 
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The naivasamjnanayatana can produce after itself six concentrations: 
1-2) two concentrations of the same level; 3-6) four concentrations of the two lower levels. 
It is the same for the suddhaka concentrations. 


Moreover, these concentrations increaseall the delight (@svadana) of their own level: immediately after the 
delight of the first dhyana, there follows the delight of the second, and so on up to the 


naivasamjnadnadsamnayatana. 


3. [In regard to the object condition,*”” we may note that] the suddhaka and andsrava dhyanas always have 
as object (alambana) the dhyana of delight; they are concerned with the enjoyment of their own level; they 
are also concerned with pure desire (visuddhatrsna). As they do not have a stainless object, they are not 


concermed with the andsrava. 


The fundamental non-material concentrations (maularipyasamapatti), suddhaka and andasrava, are not 


concermed with the sdsrava of the lower levels. 


4. As nominal cause (na@mahetu) and governing cause (adhipatipratyaya), the dhydanas enter into: 


a. the four boundless ones (apramdnacitta),*"' 


b. the [first] three liberations (vimoksa),*” 


c. the eight spheres of domination (abhibhvayatana),*” 


d. the [first] eight spheres of totality (krtsndyatana), those that are concerned with kamadhatu,*”* 


e. the [first] five superknowledges (abhijria) are concerned with kama- and ripadhatu.*” 


The other concentrations are each adapted to its own object; the samjndavedayitanirodhasamapatti has no 


object. 


oe ee. ee 


47 For the object of the dhyanas and the samapattis, see detail in Koga, VII, p. 176-177. 

4 The four apramanas are the four brahmaviharas mentioned above, Traité, I, p. 163. — Detailed study in Kosa, 
VII, p. 196-203. 

4? There are eight vimoksamukhas, described in a siitra quoted in full in the Kogavyakhya, p. 688; only the first 
three belong to the dhyanas, the other five fall within the samapattis; cf. Kosa, VII, p. 204-210. 

43° All eight abhibhvayatanas belong to the dhyanas; cf. Koga, VIII, p. 212-213. 

474 There are ten krtsnayatanas, the first eight being concerned respectively eith water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, rws 
and white, belonging to the four dhyanas, bearing upon space and vi 

475 There are six abhijnas; the first five, which have been described above (Traité, p. 328-333F), rely on the four 
dhyanas; the sixth, called knowledge of the cessation of the vices (4sravaksayajndna), belongs only to the arhat: cf. 
Kosa, VIL, p. 98-115. 
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[Perfecting the dhyanas]. — In all four dhyanas, there is the principle of perfecting (vardhanadharma). By 
perfecting the sasrava by means of the andsrava, mastery of the mind (cetovasita) of the fourth dhyana is 
obtained. By means of the fourth andsrava dhyana, the fourth sasrava dhyana is perfected. Similarly the 
third, second, and first dhyana can perfect the sasrava of their own level by means of the andsrava of the 


same level. 
Question. — What is the perfecting of the dhyana called? 


Answer. — The saints (arya) are pleased with the andsrava concentration and do not like the sdsrava; at the 
time of abandoning the passions (vairdgya), the suddhaka and sdsrava dhyanas displease them and when 
they are obtained, they try to eliminate the impurities: they resort to the andsrava to perfect them. Just as 
melting rids the gold ore from its dross, so the andsrava perfects the sasrava. From the andsrava dhyana, 


one enters into the suddhaka dhyana, and the repetition of this practice constitutes a kind of melting. 


wok ke kok 


[Prantakotika dhyana].*"° — Among the dhydnas, there is one that reaches the summit (prantakota). What is 
meant by summit? There are two kinds of arhat: the arhat capable of regressing (parihanadharma) and the 
arhat incapable of regressing (aparihanadharma). The arhat incapable of regressing who has attained 
mastery (vasita) over all the profound dhyanas and samapattis is able to produce the prantakotidhyana; 


possessing this dhyana, he is able to transform [187c] his longevity into wealth and wealth into longevity. 


ok ke kok 


[Pranidhijnana, etc.] - Among the concentrations, there are also the knowledge resulting from resolve 
(pranidhijnana), the four infallible knowledges (pratisamvid) and the concentration preventing anyone 


from harming you (arandsamadhi). 


Pranidhijnana*”’.- If he wishes to know the objects of the threefold world, he knows them according to,his 


wish. The pranidhijnana is of two levels, kamadhatu and the fourth dhyana. 


The four pratisamvids.*”’ — The infallible knowledge of teaching (dharmapratisamvid) and that of the voice 
(niruktipratisamvid) are of two levels, kamadhatu and the first dhyana; the other two pratisamvids, [of 
things (artha) and of eloquence (pratibhdna)] are of nine levels: kamadhatu, four dhydnas and four 


arupyasamapattis. 


46 The prantakotika is none other than the fourth dhyana taken to its maximum. It is defined in Koga, VII, p. 95-96. 
47 Pranidhijfiana, in Koga, VII, p. 88-89. 
48 Pratisamvid, in Koga, VIL, p. 89-94. 
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Arandsamadhi*”’ is a concentration preventing someone from harming you. It is of five levels, kamadhatu 


and four dhyanas. 


eK KK oko 


480 


[Acquiring the dhyanas]”. — Question. — Does the acquisition of the dhydnas involve other modalities? 


Answer. — The absorptions of delight (@svadanasamapatti) are acquired by birth (upapatti) or by regression 
(hani). The pure (suddhaka) dhyanas are acquired by birth or by abandonment (vairdgya). The anasrava 


concentrations are acquired by abandonment or by regression. 


The andsrava concentrations of nine levels, namely, the four dhyanas, the [first] three arijpyasamapattis, 
the anagamya and the dhyananantara are able to cut the fetters (samyojana). Actually, the andgamya and 


the dhyananantara are associated with the sensation of equanimity (upeksendriya). 


wok ke kok 


481 = : ‘ 
— When a person possesses a dhyana, he also possesses the creation minds 


[Creation minds]. 
(nirmanacitta) of the lower levels. In the first dhyana he thus possesses two nirmdnacittas, that of the first 
dhyana and also that of kamadhatu; in the second dhyana, three; in the third, four; in the fourth, five 


nirmanacittas. 


If the ascetic who is in the second, third or fourth dhyana wishes to understand, see or touch something, he 
must resort to a consciousness of Brahmaloka [i.e., of the first dhyana]; when this consciousness 


disappears, the perception stops. 


The four apramanas, the five abhijnas, the eight vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas, the ten 


krtsndyatanas, the nine anupiirvasamadpattis, the nine samjfds [of the asuhabhdvand]*’, the three 


483 


samadhis,”” the three vimoksas, the three anasravendriyas, the thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas and all 


the qualities of this type come from the virtue of dhyana; here they must be explained fully. 


4 Aranasamadhi, see above, Traité, I, p. 4F, n. 1; Kosa, VII, p. 86-87. 

‘8° The three modes of acquiring the dhydnas are: birth (upapatti) or the transfer from one level to another after 
death; detachment (vairdgya) which makes the passing from a lower level to a higher level; regression (Adani) which 
causes the passing from a higher concentration to a lower concentration of the same level. The ideas developed here 
occur in the Vibhasa (cited by the Kosavyakhya, p. 678); Kosa, VIII, p. 164-167, summarizes them in the following 
karikas: Atadvan labhate suddham vairdgyenopapattitah; andsravam tu vairadgyat; klistam hanyupapattitah. 

41 The nirmdnacittas have been studied above (Traité, I, p. 381-382F); see also Kosa, VIII, p. 115-116. 

48 They are listed in Mahavyutpatti, no. 1156-1164. 


43 The sunyata, apranihita and Gnimittasamadhi defined above, Traité, I, p. 321-324F. 
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V. DHYANAPARAMITA. 


Question. — You should have spoken to us about the virtue of dhyana (dhyadnaparamita); why do you speak 
of dhyana only? 


Answer. — 1) Dhyana is the source of the virtue [of dhyana]. By possessing dhyana, [the bodhisattva] has 
compassion for beings who, having at their disposal the many felicities resulting from the dhydnas and the 
samapattis, do not know how to pursue them, but seek their happiness in outer things (bahyadharma), 
impure and painful. The bodhisattva feels great compassion (mahakarundacitta) at this sight and makes the 
following oath: “TI will act in such a way that beings obtain all the inner bliss (adhyatmasukha) of the 
dhyanas and samapattis, that they may be freed from impure bliss and that, in dependence on these 
dhyanas, they finally reach the bliss characteristic of Buddhahood.” It is in this way that the dhyanas and 


samapattis take the name of virtue. 


2) Moreover, in the dhyanas, the bodhisattva does not relish any enjoyment (asvadana), does not seek any 
reward (vipaka) and does not pursue [heavenly] rebirths as reward. It is in order to tame his own mind that 
he enters into dhyana. By the skillful means of his wisdom (prajriopaya), he will be reborn in kamadhatu in 


ordere to save beings there. Dhyana takes the name of virtue in this case. 


3) Furthermore, when the Bodhisattva has entered into his profound dhyanas and samapattis, neither gods 
nor men can know his mind (citta), his support (asraya) and his object (Glambana), for this mind is not 
disturbed by what is seen, heard, thought or cognized (drstasrutamatavijnata).*“* Thus, in the [188a] P’i mo 
lo ki king (Vimalakirtinirdesasttra), Vimalakirti explains quiescence (pratisamlayanasdharma) to 
Sariputra: “Do not rely on the body (kaya), do not rely on the mind (citta), do not rely on the threefold 


world (traidhatuka); in the threefold world, not to obtain either body or mind is quiescence.”**° 


4) Moreover, when a person hears it said that the bliss of the dhyanas and samapattis surpasses divine and 
human bliss, he abandons the sense pleasures (kKamasukha) in order to seek the dhyanas and samapattis. 
But seeking bliss and benefit for oneself is not enough; the bodhisattva does not act in this way: it is only 
for beings that he wants to acquire loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), purity of mind 
(cittavisuddhi) and the dhyanas of the bodhisattva who is not dissociated from beings; in dhyana, he 
produces the feelings of great compassion. Dhyana contains marvelous innermost bliss, but beings 
renounce it to seek external bliss. They are like a wealthy blind man who, not knowing and not seeing the 
many treasures that he possesses, goes out to beg his food; those who know have pity for a person who, 


having at his disposal such marvelous objects, cannot know of their existence and goes to beg from others. 


‘84 This expression designates all the data of sense and mental experience; cf. Digha, III, p. 135, 232; Suttanipata, v. 
1086, 1122; Itivuttaka. P. 121; Cullaniddesa, p. 156; Kosa, IV, p. 160. 

485 Vimalakirtinirdesa, tr. by Tche k’ien, T 474, k. 1, p. 521c; tr. by Kumarajiva, 

T 475, k. 1, p. 539c. — On this siitra, see above, Traité, I, p. 515F, n. 2. 
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In the same way, beings possess in their minds the bliss of the dhydnas and samdpattis; but unable to 


actualize them, they turn to seek outer bliss. 


5) Moreover, the Bodhisattva understands the true nature of dharmas, and so, when he has entered into 
dhyana, his mind is at peace (ksema), and he is not attached to enjoyment (asvadana). Heretics, even in 
dhyana and samapatti, do not have their minds at peace and, as they do not know the true nature of 


dharmas, they are attached to the enjoyment of the dhyana. 


Question. — However, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are not attached to enjoyment either; why do they 
not possess the virtue of dhyana [like the bodhisattva]? 


Answer. — Even though they are not attached to enjoyment, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are without 
great compassion (mahakarund) and consequently they do not possess the virtue of dhyana. Furthermore, 
they cannot practice all the dhyanas completely, whereas the bodhisattva is able to do so: whether these 
dhyanas are coarse (sthila) or subtle (suksma), great or small, profound or lowly, whether they concern an 
inner or an outer object, the bodhisattva practices them all completely. This is why the concentration of the 


bodhisattvas is called dhyanaparamita whereas those of other men is just called dhyana. 


6) Moreover, the tirthikas, sravakas aand bodhisattvas acquire all the dhyanas and samapattis. There are 
three kinds of faults in the tirthika dhyana: attachment to enjoyment (asvadanabhinivesa), wrong view 
(mithyadrsti) and pride (abhimana). In the sravaka dhyana, loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion 
(karund) are slight; they do not have at their disposal a knowledge in regard to the Dharma sufficiently 
sharp as to progressively penetrate the true nature of dharmas; being exclusively interested in their own 
selves, they destroy the lineage of Buddhas [within themselves]. In the bodhisattva dhyana there are no 
defects; wishing to unite all the attributes of Buddha, they do not forget beings during the dhyana and they 
endlessly extend their kindness even to insects. 


“8° _ Thus the Buddha Sakyamuni, in a previous lifetime, was 


[Kindness of Sankhacarya towards animals}. 
a rsi with a conch-shaped head-dress (sankhasikhd) named Chang ché li (Sankhacarya). He was always 
practicing the fourth dhydna: interrupting his respiration (G@napana), seated under a tree, he remained 
immobile. Seeing him in this posture, a bird mistook him for a piece of wood and laid her eggs (anda) in 
his top-knot (sikha). When the bodhisattva awoke from his dhyana and noticed that he had birds’ eggs on 
his head, he said to himself: “If I move, the mother will not come back, and if the mother does not [188b] 
return, the eggs will spoil.” Therefore he went back into dhyana and came out only when the nestlings were 


ready to fly away. 


7) Moreover, except for the bodhisattva, other people cannot be introduced into the dhydanas with a mind of 
kamadhatu;**’ the bodhisattva who is practicing the dhyadnapdramita is able to enter into dhyana with a 
mind of kamadhatu. Why? Because from lifetime to lifetime, the bodhisattva has cultivated the qualities 


(guna) and thus his fetters (samyojana) are slight and his mind soft and tender (mrdutaruna). 


486 See above, Traité, I, p. 266, n. 2. 
‘87 Before entering into the first dhyana, it is necessary to enter into the andgamya and abandon the passions of 
kamadhmatu. 
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8) Moreover, other people eliminate the passions (vairdgya) by means of a knowledge concerned with the 
general characters of things (sa@manyalaksana), such as seeing the transitory (anitya), painful (duhkha) 
impure (asubha) nature. The bodhisattva, by contrast, has eliminated the passions by analysis of the 


specific characteristics (bhinnalaksana). 


[The Kimnari and the five hundred rsis].** — Thus, five hundred rsis who, while flying about, heard the 
song of a Tchen t’o lo niu (Kimnari); their minds became enraptured; they lost the bases of all their 
miraculous powers (rddhipdda) and fell to earth all at once. 


[Druma’s action on the sravakas].**° 


— Some Ssravakas heard T’ouen louen mo (Druma), king of the Kin t’o 
lo (Kimnara) playing the lute, singing and praising the Buddha according to the true nature of dharmas. 
Then Mount Sumeru and all the trees shook; the great disciples of the Buddha, Mahakasyapa, etc., were 
unable to sit still on their seats. The bodhisattva T’ien siu asked Mahakasyapa: “You are very old and the 
foremost among those who observe the dhutas; why cannot you control your mind and keep still?” 
Mahakasyapa answered: “My mind would never be disturbed by pleasures divine or human; but here there 
are marvelous sounds, the reward for immense merits of this bodhisattva; when he produces these sounds 
by metamorphosis (nirmdana), there is no means to resist. When the winds of the eight directions arise, they 
are unable to shake Mount Meru; but when the P’i lan wind (Vairambhavayu)*”’ comes at the end of the 


kalpa, it blows away Mount Meru like straw. “ 


This is why we know that the bodhisattva succeeds in eliminating his passions by the vision of the specific 
characteristics of all dharmas. All other people obtain only the dhyanas themselves, but do not obtains the 


dhyanaparamita. 


9) Moreover, other people know the mind of entry into concentration (dhyanapraveSacitta) of a bodhisattva 
and the mind of leaving the concentration (dhydnavyutthanacitta), but cannot cognize the mind of the 
bodhisattva in the course of the concentration (dhydnasthiticitta): they are ignorant of its object 
(alambana), its extent and depth of the dharmas that it cognizes. If the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are 
unable to know this mind, what can be said of other men? It is like the elephant (gajardaja) that crosses the 
river: its footprints are visible when it enters the water and when it comes out, but when it is in the water, 
nothing can be seen. When someone has obtained the first dhyana, those who already possess the first 
dhyana know it, but they do not know [the mind] of the bodhisattva entered into the first dhyana. Those 
who possess the second dhyana know even more clearly the mind of the person who has obtained the first 
dhyana, but they do not know the mind of the bodhisattva who has entered into the first dhyana. It is the 


same up to the naivasamjnadndsamjnayatana. 


488 See above, p. 994f. 

48° Episode told in the Drumakimnararajaparipriccha: see references above, Traité, I, p 615F, n. 2.— Here the Mppé 
presents Druma as king of the Kimnaras; above he was presented as king of the Gandharvas (cf. Traité, I, p. 609F, n. 
4). 


40 For this wind, see above, Traité, I, p. 559F, n. 1. 
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10) Furthermore, in the course of the concentration of the leap (vyutkrantakasamadhi),””' the ascetic jumps 
from the first dhyana to the third, from the third dhyana to akasantyayatana, from akasantyayatana to 
akimcanyayatana. In the Vehicles of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddha, one can leap thus over one level 
but not over two. But the bodhisattva who has mastery over leaping is able, on leaving the first dhyana, to 
jump to the third dhyana, — which is normal, - but he may also leap directly to either the fourth or to one of 
the four samdapattis: akasa, vijndna, akimcanya or naivasamjnadndsamjnayatana, or into the 
samjnavedayitanirodhasamapatti. On leaving the samjndavedayitanirodhasamapatti, the bodhisattva enters 
into either the akimcanydayatana, or the vijfdna, or the akasdyatana, or finally into dhyanas 4 to 1; 
sometimes he leaps over one level, sometimes over two and sometimes even over nine. On the other hand, 
the sravaka cannot leap over more than one level. Why? Because his wisdom (prajna), his qualities (guna), 
the power of his concentration are slight. The sravaka and the bodhisattva are like two kinds of lions 
(simha), the yellow lion and the white-maned lion: although the yellow lion can jump, he cannot jump as 


well as the royal white-maned lion. It is for all these reasons that we distinguish a dhyanaparamita. 


11) Furthermore, at the time that the bodhisattva, always steady in dhyana, concentrates his mind, is not 
moved, he produces neither examination (vitarka) nor judgment (vihdra), yet he still addresses himself to 
all the beings in the ten directions, preaches the Dharma to them in immense sounds (paramdnasvara) and 


converts them. This is called dhyanaparamita. 


Question. — However, a stitra says: “Having first examined and judged, then one is able to preach the 
Dharma.”*” But having entered into dhyana, one is without vitarka and vicara [which necessarily precedes 
speech]; therefore one can no longer preach the Dharma. Why do you say that the bodhisattva, constantly 


resting in dhyana, no longer producing examination or judgment, preached the Dharma to beings? 


Answer. — The person in samsara, having entered into dhyana, must at first resort to vitarka and vicara of 
speech in order to be able later to preach the Dharma. But the dharmakaya Bodhisattva, who has stripped 
off the body of transmigrtion (samsarakaya), cognizes all dharmas, is always in accord with the images of 
concentration (dhyanasamapattinimitta) and perceives no contradiction; this dharmakaya Bodhisattva, 
transforming his immense body, preaches the Dharma to beings, although his mind remains without 


concept (nirvikalpa). 


*! According to the Atthasalint, p. 187 (tr. Tin, Expositor, I, p. 251), commented on by Visuddhimagga, II, p. 374, 
there are four ways of traveling though the successive concentrations (four dhydnas, four Griijpyasamapattis, and 
nirodhasamapatti); in ascending order (jhandnulomato), in descending order (jhdnapatilomato), in ascending then 
descending order (jhananulomapatilomato), or leaping over a level (jhanukkatito). The last method is described in 
Sanskrit as the concentration of the leap (vyutkrantakasamapatti): see Koga, I, p. 210; VII, p. 173; Mahavyut., no. 
1496. 

42 A well-known phrase, cited in Majjhima, I, p. 301; Samyutta, IV, p. 193; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 568, k. 21, p. 
150a28-29: Pubbe kho vitakketva vocaretva paccha vacam bhindati. — The corresponding Sanskrit formula seems to 
have been: Vitarkya vicarya vacam bhasate ndavitarkya ndavicarya: cf. Kosa, Il, p. 174, n. 3; VI, p. 93; 
Kosavyakhya, II, p. 139, 1. 10; Arthaviniscaya, p. 557. 
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Thus, the lute of the asuras constantly produces sounds and plays at will without anyone plucking it. This 
lute has neither a distracted mind (viksiptacitta) nor a concentrated mind (samgrhitacitta), for it constitutes 
a reward for the asuras’ merits (asurapunyavipakaja); it produces its sounds according to people’s wish. It 
is the same for the dharmakaya Bodhisattva: he is without concept (vikalpa), free from distractions 
(viksiptacitta), without [vitarka and vicara, the] factors of preaching (dharmadesandanimitta); but as a result 
of his immense merits (apramdanacitta), his concentration and his wisdom, he produces the many sounds of 
the Dharma (nanavidhadharmasvara) in conformity with the needs of people (yathayogam). The miserly 
man (matsarin) hears a sermon on generosity (dana); the lustful, the angry, the lazy, the distracted and the 
foolish hear, respectively, a sermon on morality (sila), patience (ksdnti), exertion (virya), dhyana, and 
wisdom (prajfda). Having heard this sermon, each goes back home and gradually finds deliverance by 


means of the three Vehicles (va@natraya). 


12) Furthermore, the bodhisattva knows that all dharmas, distraction (viksepa) as well as concentration 
(samapatti) are free of duality (advaya). Other men chase away distraction in order to seek concentration. 


How? They become impatient with distraction and develop attachment to concentration. 
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[189a] [Udraka, or immoderate attachment to concentration].’” — Thus, the rsi Yu t’o lo k’ie (Udraka) who 


“3 This Udraka is certainly the Udraka Ramaputra who taught Gautama the path of naivasamjfdandsamjfdyatana; 
finding this teaching inadequate, the future Buddha abandoned it (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 165 seq.; 240 seq.; Jataka, I, p. 
66; Dhammapadattha, I, p. 85; Mahavastu, II, p. 119, 200; Divyavdana, p. 392; Lalitavistara, p. 243-245;). However, 
when the Buddha attained enlightenment and decided to preach the Dharma, he first thought of teaching his former 
master whom he judged capable of understanding it; but a god informed him that Udraka was dead and had taken 
birth in the naivasamjnandsamjnayatana (Vinaya, I, p. 7; Jataka, I, p. 81; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 14, p. 618b; Wou 
fen liu, T 1421, k. 15, p. 104a; Sseu fen liu, T 1428, k. 32, p. 787b; Mahavastu, III, p. 322; Lalitavistara, p. 403). 

The story that the Mpps devotes to Udraka tells us that this ascetic took rebirth in the sphere of neither 
discrimination nor non-discrimination before falling into hell. The text of the Mpps is reproduced without any 
changes in the King liu yi sinag, T 2121, k. 39, p. 208b. A more detailed version of the same story occurs in the 
Vibhasa in 60 scrolls, T 1546, k. 32, p. 237b (reproduced in T 2121, k. 39, p. 208c-209a) and in the Vibhasa in 200 
scrolls, T 1545, k. 61, p. 314c-315a. Here is the translation of the latter source, by which the Mpps was probably 
inspired: 

Once there was a rsi named Mong Hi tseu (cf. Rosenberg, Vocabulary, p. 319: Udraka Ramaputra); he was 
invited at meal-time by king Cheng kiun (Prasenajit) and, mounted on his power of abhijfid, he flew like a royal 
swan (rdjahamsa) to the palace. The king himself received him, placed him on a golden bed, burned incense, threw 
flowers, served him with delicious foods with many courtesies. The meal finished, the rsi put away his bowl, made 
his ablutions and, having blessed the king, returned flying through space. One day the king wished to go abroad for 
state reasons; he thought: “When I am gone, who will welcome the rsi in my place? Having a violent nature, the rsi 
will curse me (sapayati) and make me lose my throne; or else he will take my life; or else again, he will kill my 
subjects.” The king then spoke to his young wife: “When I am gone, would you be able to entertain the rsi in place 
of me?” His wife replied that she could. The king insistently recommended his wife to honor the rsi according to the 
usual rules and then went away to take care of the business of the kingdom. 

The next day when meal-time approached, the rsi, flying through the air, came to the palace; the king’s 
wife received him and placed him on the golden bed. The rsi’s renunciation (vairadgya) was incomplete, and when he 
felt the woman’s gentle touch, he lost his abhijnds. He took his meal as usual, went on to perform his ablutions and 
pronounced the blessing; but when he tried to rise up into the air, he noticed that he could no longer fly. 

The rsi withdrew into the king’s garden trying to regain his former powers; but as he heard all kinds of n 
oises, cries of elephants, horses, etc., he reached no success. The rsi knew that at Sravasti the people thought that, if 
a great rsi trod on the ground, all should pay homage (pija) to him by taking hold of his feet (padabhivandana). 
Pretending to false claim, the rsi said to the queen: “Announce in the city that today a rsi will go out of this city 
treading on the ground, and that everything necessary should be done.” The queen obeyed this order and at this news 
all the citizens cleaned the cityof fragments of tiles and refuse, sprinkled and cleaned the city, hung rows of banners, 
burned incense, decorated it with flowers and played music: the setting and wealth equaled that of a city of the gods. 
Then the rsi left the city on foot and, not far away, entered into a forest. He wanted to regain his powers, but when he 
heard the cries of the birds, he was distracted and did not succeed. Then he left the forest and came to the edge of a 
river; there too he heard the naga fish jumping about, and his mind, being disturbed by all these sounds, he could not 
practice. Then he climbed a mountain, saying to himself: “If I have fallen from my good qualities, it is as a result of 
beings; since I have otherwise observed the precepts (si/a) and asceticism (duskaracarya), | would like to become a 
winged fox: everything that goes in the water, on earth or in the air will not escape me.” After he had made this vow 


(pranidhana), his wrath (visacitta) weakened a bit and, soon afterwards, he was able to eliminate the passions of the 
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[possessed the five superkknowledges (abhijnda), each day flew to the palace of the king where he took his 
meal. The king and queen, according to the custom of the land, greeted him by [placiing their head at his 
feet (padau sirasabhivandana). The queen having touched him with her hand, the rsi lost his abhijfias. 
[Unable to fly,] he asked the king for a chariot and drove away. Returning home, he went into a forest and 
tried to retrieve his five abhijndas. The concentration returned, but as he was about to regain the abhijnas, a 
bird perched on a tree suddenly began to sing and distracted him. Udraka then left the forest and went to the 
shore of a lake is search of concentration; there too he heard some fish that were fighting and disturbing the 
water. Not finding the concentration that he wanted, the rsi became angry and said: “I would like to kill 
every last fish and every last bird.” Long afterwards, by the power of meditation, he regained samapatti and 
[after his death] he was reborn in the sphere of neither discrimination nor non-discrimination 
(naivasamjnadnasamjnayatana). When his life was over, he was reborn as a flying fox and he killed all the 
fish and birds that he encountered. Having committed innumerable crimes, he fell into the three unfortunate 
destinies (durgati). This [sad fate] was caused by his attachment to the dhydnas and samapattis. It will be 


the same for heretics [immoderately attached to the dhyanas]. 


[Punishment of a bhiksu who confused dhyana and fruits of the Path).* — Among the disciples of the 
Buddha, there was a bhiksu who, possessing the four dhyanas, conceived great pride (abhimana) therefrom: 
he claimed from that very fact to have obtained the four [fruits of the] Path. He said: “By the first dhyana, 
srotadpanna is obtained; by the second, sakrdagamin; by the third, anadgamin; and by the fouth, arhat.” 
Based thereon, he stopped and made no further progress on the Path. About to die, he saw the [five] 
aggregtes (skandha) present in the four dhydnas;*” he produced a wrong view (mithyddrsti) and claimed 
that nirvana does not exist and that the Buddha was mistaken; by this error, he lost the aggregates of the 
four dhyanas. Then he saw the aggregates related to Avici hell and, his life being over, he was reborn in 
Avict hell. 


[first] eight levels; as a result he was reborn in the sphere of neither diescrimination nor non-discrimination 
(naivasamjnandsamjnayatana) which is the absorption of the summit of existence (bhavagra) and the door to the 
immortal (amrtadvara). For 80,000 kalpas he enjoyed the bliss of retreat; but when the retribution of his actions and 
his life-span (@yus) were exhausted, he was reborn here below in a hermitage (tapovana); he had the body of a fox 
and his two wings were each fifty yojanas wide; with this huge body, he tormented all classes of beings and nothing 
that moved in the air, in the water or on earth could escape him. When his life was over, he fell into Avici hell where 
he suffered all these torments that are so difficult to escape. 

ed [Lamotte] am unaware of the source of this stitra. We may only note that the Brahmajalasutta (Digha, I, p. 37) 
condemns as heretics those who claim that it is enough to enter into the dhydnas to obtain “supreme nirvana in this 
visible world” (paramaditthadhammanibbana). — A young man, native of Mathura and disciple of Upagupta, 
committed the same harmful error of identifying the four dhyanas with the four fruits of the Path, srotadpattiphala, 
etc.; in the course of a series of events evoked by his teacher, he had to account for the fact that the practice of the 
dhyanas did not assure him any fruit of the Path: cf. A yu wang tchouan, T 2042, k. 6, p. 125c-126a (tr. Przyluski, 
Asoka, p. 390); Ayu wang king, T 2043, k. 10, p.167c. 

5 Actually, the five skandhas are present in the dhydnas and, after death, go on to new existences; in the 
ariupyasamapatti, four skandhas are present, for rijpa is lacking. Nirvana alone entails the disappearance of all the 


skandhas of existence; cf. Samyutta, I, p. 136; sabbasankharasamatho nibbanam. 
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The bhiksus questioned the Buddha: “Where did this forest-dwelling bhiksu take rebirth when his life was 
over?” The Buddha told them: “This man has taken rebirth in Avici hell.” Frightened and astounded, the 
bhiksus continued: “This man was practicing the dhyanas and observed the discipline (sila); what is the 
cause of it?” The Buddha answered: “This bhiksu was very proud; as he possesssed the four dhyanas, he 
claimed to have obtained the four [fruits] of the Path. When he came to the end of his life and saw the 
skandhas of the four dhyanas, he fell into wrong view and claimed that nirvana does not exist. ‘How is it’, 
he said, ‘that I am an arhat and here I am returning to new existencs (punarbhava); the Buddha is an 
impostor!’. It was then that he saw the skandhas relating to Avict hell and, his life being over, he took 
rebirth in Avict hell.” Then the Buddha pronounced this stanza: 


By knowledge, morality and dhyana 
One does not obtain the stainless (andsrava) Element. 
Even if one possesses these qualities, 


The result, however, is not assured. 


The bhiksu therefore underwent the suffering of the unfortunate destinies. This is why we know that by 
grasping the characteristic marks of distraction (viksepanimittodgrahana), the affliction of anger, etc., 
(dvesasiklesa), can be produced, and that by grasping the characteristic marks of concentration, attachment 
(abhinivesa) is experienced. The bodhisattva does not perceive either the characteristic marks of distraction 
or of concentration, for distraction and concentration have only one and the same characteristic 


(ekanimitta): this is what [189b] is called dhyanaparamita. 


In the first dhyana, desires (kama) are expelled, the obstacles (nivarana) are chased away and the mind is 
fixed one-pointedly. But because of his keen senses (tiksnendriya), wisdom (prajna) and insight 
(samanupasyana), the bodhisattva does not have to detach himself from the five obstacles nor grasp the 
images of the dhyanas and samapattis, since all dharmas are empty by nature (/aksanasinya). Why does he 


not have to detach himself from the five obstacles? 


The first of these obstacles, envy (Kamacchanda), is neither internal (adhyatmika) nor external (bahirdha) 
nor both.’”° If it were internal, it would not depend on an external object to arise. If it were external, it 
would not trouble the Self. If it were both, it would be nowhere. — Neither can it come from the preceding 
lifetime (purvajanman), for all dharmas are without origin; a baby has no envy; if it had envy in the 
previous lifetime, it would still have a little; therefore we know that envy does not come from the previous 
lifetime. — It does not go on to the next lifetime (aparajanman); it does not come from the directions (dis-); 
it does not exist by itself eternally; it does not occur either in a part of the body or in the whole body or in 
both places at once; it does not come from the five sense objects (rajas) and does not go to the five 


emotions; there is no place that it arises and no place that it perishes. — It is wrong that envy has a previous, 


46 For these alternatives to be rejected back to back, see above, Traité, I, p. 361F. 
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later or simultaneous birth. Why? If birth existed before and envy later, there would be no arising of envy 
since envy did not exist. If the arising existed later and the envy before, the arising would have no 
substrate. If the two were simultaneous, there would be neither something that arose nor place of birth, for 
between the thing that is born and the place of birth, any difference would have been suppressed. — Finally, 
there is neither identity nor difference between envy and the envier. Why? Because the envier does not 
exist apart from the envy, and the envy does not exist outside of the envier. Therefore envy arises only from 
a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). Now, dharmas arisen from such a complex are 
empty of self nature (svabhavasinya). Therefore there is neither identity nor difference between envy and 
envier. For all these reasons, the arising of envy is impossible. Dharmas that are without birth (anutpanna) 
are also without cessation (aniruddha). As they are without birth or cessation, concentration and distraction 
do not exist. Thus we see that the obstacle of envy (kamacchandanivarana) is one with the dhyana, and 
that it is the same for the other obstacles. In possession of the true nature of dharmas, we hold the five 
obstacles to be non-existent; we know then that the true nature of the obstacles is mingled with the true 
nature of the dhydnas and that the true nature of dhyana is the five desires (kama), the five obstacles 
(nivarana). The bodhisattva knows that the five desires, the five obstacles, the dhyanas and the samapattis 
have all the same nature (ekalaksana) and are without support (andsraya): to enter concentration in this 


way is dhyanaparamita. 


13) Furthermore, by practicing the dhyanaparamita, the bodhisattva lends his support to the other five 


paramitas: this is dhyanaparamita. 


[189c] 14) Furthermore, the bodhisattva who, thanks to dhyanaparamita has mastered the superknowledges 
(abhijna), in one moment of thought and without going into absorption, is able to pay homage (piija) to the 
Buddhas of the ten directions with flowers (puspa), incense (gandha), jewels (mani) and all kinds of 


sfferings. 


15) Moreover, the Bodhisattva, by the power of his dhyadnaparamita, transforms his body in innumerable 
ways, enters into the five destinies and converts beings there by means of the Dharma of the three Vehicles 


(vanatraya). 


16) Furthermore, entering into the dhyadnaparamita, the bodhisattva expels the bad [desires] and bad 
dharmas and enters [into the nine concentrations], from the first dhyana up _ to 
(mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahdakarund) in each of these concentrations; as a result of this 
loving-kindness and compassion, he eradicates the errors committed during innumerable kalpas; as he has 
obtained the knowledge of the true nature of dharmas, he is commemorated by the Buddhas and the great 
bodhisattvas. 


17) Furthermore, entering into dhyanaparamita, the bodhisattva, by means of his divine eye (divyachaksus) 
contemplates beings plunged into the five destinies of the ten directions; he sees those who have taken birth 
in rupadhatu taste the enjoyments (Gsvadana) of the dhydnas and then return into an animal destiny 
(tiryagoni) and undergo all kinds of sufferings; he sees the gods of kamadhatu in the rivers of seven jewels 


taking their pleasure among flowers and perfumes and they fall into the hell of excrement (Aunapaniraya); 
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he sees wise men (bahusruta) and men learned in the worldly sciences (Jaukikajnidana) who are incapable of 
finding the Path fall into the rank of pigs or sheep, without discernment. These various beings thus 
exchange great happiness for great suffering, great benefit for great ruin, a noble state for a lowly state. The 
bodhisattva experiences feelings of compassion for these beings which increase little by little until he 
realizes great compassion (mahdkarund); he does not spare even his life and, in the interest of beings, he 


practices exertion (virya) diligently and seeks Buddhahood. 


18) Finally, the absence of distraction and enjoyment is called dhyanapdaramita. Thus the Buddha said to 
Sariputra: “The bodhisattva dwelling in the virtue of wisdom must fullfil the virtue of dhyana by being 
based on the non-existence of distraction and enjoyment.” (P.P. siitra, above, p. 984F; bodhisattvena 
mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam sthitva dhyanaparamita paripurayitavya aviksepanatam anadsvadanatam 


upadaya). 
Question. — What is distraction (viksepa)? 
Answer. — There are two kinds of distraction, subtle (si#ksma) and coarse (sthila). 


Subtle distraction is of three types according to whether it abounds in attachment (G@sargabahula), pride 
(abhimanabahula) or wrong view (drstibahula). What is abounding in attachment? Having obtained the 
bliss of concentration, the ascetic’s mind becomes attached to it and he enjoys the taste (asvadana). — What 
is abounding in pride? Having obtained the concentration, the ascetic tells himself that he has attained a 
very difficult thing and praises himself (@tmanam utkarsayati). — What is abounding in wrong view? This is 
to enter into concentration with the wrong view of the self (atmadrsti), etc.; to make distinctions 
(pravibhaga) and grasp at characteristics (nimittodgrahana) saying: “This is true, the rest is false” (idam 
evasaccam mogham annan ti). These three distractions are subtle distractions. Because of that, one falls out 
of the concentrations and produces the threefold poison (raga, dvesa and moha) that constitutes the coarse 


distraction (sthilavikshepa). 


Enjoyment (asvadana) consists of becomg passionately attached with one’s whole mind (ekacitta) to the 


concentration once one obtains it. 


Question. — All the afflictions (k/esa) are adherence (abhinivesa): why do you reserve the name of 


attachment (asanga) for enjoyment? 


Answer. — Because attachment (a@sanga) and dhyana resemble each other. How is that? Dhyana is the 
fixing of a concentrated mind (samgrhitacittaprasthapana), and attachment also is an exclusive adherence, 
difficult to eliminate (abhinivesa). As soon as one seeks dhyana, one wishes to [190a] obtain it absolutely; 
becoming attached to it is as natural as pursuing the objects of desire (kGmagunaparyesand). [From this 
point of view], there is no opposition (virodha) between desire (kama) and concentration; the ascetic in 
possession of an absorption is deeply attached to it, does not let go of it, and thus taints his absorption. Just 
as there is no merit in giving something when one is certain of a reward, so the absorption [is of no value] 
when one is enjoying its taste and is passionately attached to it. This is why we reserve the name of 


attachment for enjoyment without resorting to other passions in order to describe it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX: THE VIRTUE OF WISDOM (. 1058F) 


Sutra: The Bodhisattva must fulfill the virtue of wisdom by not adhering to any system (prajndaparamita 


paripiirnayitavya sarvadharmanabhinivesam*” upddaya). 
Sastra. — Question. — What is prajiiaparamita? 


Answer. — From the first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpada), the bodhisattvas seek the 
knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajndna), in the course of which they understand the true nature of 


dharmas: this wisdom is the prajiiaparamita. 


Question. — If that is so, this wisdom should not be called virtue (paramita). Why? Because it does not 


reach the end (na param ita)”*of wisdom. 


Answer. — Only the wisdom obtained by the Buddha is the true wisdom; but, as a result of this virtue, the 
efforts of the bodhisattva are also called virtue, for the effect (karya) is included in the cause (karand). 
Inasmuch as this virtue resides in the mind of the Buddha, it changes its name and is called the knowledge 
of all the aspects (sarvakarajiana );*”’ but when the bodhisattva, practicing this wisdom, seeks to attain the 
other shore (para), it is called virtue (paramita). As the Bodhisattva has already attained the other shore, 


his wisdom is called knowledge of all the aspects. 


Question. — The Buddha, who has destroyed all the passions (A/esa) and impregnations (vasand) and whose 
eye of wisdom (prajndacaksus) is pure, can truly understand the true nature of dharmas and this true nature 
is prajiiaparamita; but the bodhisattva has not destroyed the impurities (aksinasrava) and his eye of wisdom 


is impure; how can he understand the true nature of dharmas? 


Answer. — This will be fully explained in the following chapters; here a summary (samksepokti) must be 
sufficient. Suppose [two] men walk into the sea; the first just begins to go in whereas the second already 
touches the bottom. Despite the difference of depth, both are said to have ‘gone into the sea’. It is [190b] 
the same for the Buddha and the bodhisattva: the Buddha has attained the depth [of wisdom]; the 
bodhisattva, who has not destroyed the impregnations of passions (Alesavasana) and whose power is weak, 


cannot penetrate [into wisdom] deeply. We will see this in the following chapters. 


When a person lights a lamp in a dark room, it lights up the objects that all become visible. If a big lamp is 


also brought, the illumination is increased and it is noticed that the darkness dissipated by this new big 


“7 Th place of sarvadharmanabhinivesam there is, in the Paficaviméati, p. 18: prajfiadausprajianupalabditam; in 
the Satasahasrika, p. 56: sarvadharmanupalabdhitam. 

“8 Paramitd, derived from the adjective parama, simply means superiority. The etymology param ita “that which 
goes to the other shore” or pdara-mita “that which attains the other shore” is purely fantasy. For the etymology of the 
word, see Kosa, IV, p. 231; Madh. avatara, p. 30 (tr. Muséon, 1907, p. 277); Samdhinirmocana, IX, par. 13; 
Sitralamkara, XVI, p. 101; Samgraha, p. 186; Siddhi, p. 628; T 1606, k. 11, p. 747c21. — F. W. Thomas,JRAS, 
1904, p. 547. 


© For sarvakarajhana, see above, p. 640F. 
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lamp still remained with the first lamp. The first lamp, which co-existed with a certain amount of darkness, 
illumined the objects, however, [up to a certain point] because, if this first lamp had chased away all the 
darkness, the second lamp would be useless.*” It is the same for the wisdom of the Buddha and the 
bodhisattvas. The wisdom of the bodhisattva which co-exists with the impregnations of passions is, 
however, able to understand the true nature of dharmas: it is like the first lamp that lights up the objects 
[slightly]. The wisdom of the Buddhas that has eliminated the impregnations of the passions also 


understands the true nature of dharmas: it is like the second lamp that illuminates twofold. 
Question. — What is the true nature of dharmas? 


Answer. - Each being defines this true nature of dharmas and considers their own definition to be true. But 
here the true nature (bhiitalaksana) is indestructible (avikara), eternally subsisting, unchangeable and 
without creator. In a following chapter, the Buddha says to Subhuti: “The bodhisattva sees all dharmas a 
being neither eternal nor transitory, neither painful nor happy, neither with self nor without self, neither 


existent nor non-existent, etc.”*”! 


abstaining from these views is the bodhisattva’s prajfiaparamita. This 
subject avoids all views, destroys all speech (abhilapa), expels all functioning of the mind (hittapravrtti). 
From the very beginning, dharmas are unborn (anutpanna), unceasing (aniruddha), like nirvana 
(nirvanasama) and all their natures are of the same type: this is the true nature of dharmas. The stanzas of 


the Tsan pan jo po lo mi (Prajiiaparamitastotra)”’ say: 


°° On this argument, see also Mjjh., Ill, p. 147 (cf. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 19, p. 550b12): Seyyathapi puriso 
sambahulanitelappadipani ekam gharam paveseyya, tesam gharam pavesesitanam accindnattam hi kho 
parnnayetha, no ca abhananattam: “ It is like when a man brings several oil lamps into a house; a difference is 
recognized in the flame of these lamps brought into the house, but not a difference in the brightness.” 

Ol Paficaviméati, p. 257: Bodhisattvo mahdsattvah prajiaparamitdyam caran riipam na nityam ity upaparisate 
nanityam iti na sukham iti na duhkhamiti natmeti nanatmeti na santam iti nasantam iti na sinyam iti nasiunyam itina 
nimittam iti ndnimittam iti na pranihitam iti ndpranihitam ity upaparisate, na vivktam iti naviviktam ity 
upapariksate. 

5 The Prajnaparamitastotra serves as preface to several Prajfias: Paficavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 1-3; Astasahasrika, 
ed. R. Mitra, Bibl. Ind., p. 1-3 (see also R, Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhist Lit. of Nepal, p. 190-192); Suvikrantavikrami, 
ed. T. Matsumotso, Die P.P. Literatur, Stuttgart, 1932, appendix, p. 1-4. But it is found only in the Sanskrit 
manuscripts of these Prajfias and not in the Chinese versions or the corresponding Tibetan versions. 

This stotra, consisting of about twenty slokas, is the work of Rahulabhadra. Actually, Haraprasad Shastri 
in 1907 found a Nepali manuscript of the stotra bearing the comment: Artir ivam Rahulabhadrasya (cf. J. Proc. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal. VI, no. 8, 1910, p. 425 seq._. On the other hand, in his Tchong kouan louen chou (T 1824, k. 
10, p. 168c4-5), says: “The stanzas of the Prajfdpdramitastotra found in the 18" scroll of Nagarjuna’s Ta tche tou 
louen are the work of the dharmacarya Lo ho (Rahula)”; cf. H. Ui, Indo-Tetsugaku-Kenkiu, 1, 1934, p. 431 seq.; 
Matsumoto, Die P.P. Literatur, p. 54. 

Rahulabhadra, alias Saraha, appears in the lists of magicians (siddha); for the Tibetan tradition, he was the 
teacher of Nagarjuna; for the Chinese sources, he was his disciple: cf. G. Tucci, Animadversiones indicae, J. Proc. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal. XXVI, 1930, p. 141. 


The Sanskrit text of the stotra corresponding to the stanzas of the Mpps are found in the notes that follow. 
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The Prajfiaparamita, 
The true Dharma, free of error (aviparita). 
Mind, concept, view are expelled, 


The elements of speech have been destroyed. 


Immeasurable, free of any defect, 
Mind pure, always unified: 
This is how the venerable one 


Sees Prajiia.°” 


Immaculate like space, 
Free of speech and designation: 
To see Prajfia in this way 


Is also to see the Buddha. 


Seeing the Buddha, the Prajfia and nirvana 
According to the rules, 
These three things are identical; 


There is no difference among these realities.°” 


303 Nirvikalpa namas tubhyam 


prajndparamite ‘mite, 
ya tvam sarvanavadyangi 
nirvadayair niriksyaso. 
“Homage to thee, O inconceivable, immense Prajfiaparamita! With trreproachable members, you are contemplated 
by the irreproachable ones.” 
an Akasam iva nirlepam 
nisprapancam niraksaram, 
yas tvam pasyati bhavena 
sa pasyati tathagatam. 
“Immaculate like space, free of speech and designation; he who sees you in truth 
sees the Tathagata.” 
a Tava caruagunddhyaya 
buddhasya ca jagadguroh, 
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Of Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
Who carry out the benefit of all beings, 
Prajiia is the mother: 


She gives birth to them and nourishes them.*”° 


[190c] The Buddha is the father of beings 


Praja is the mother of the Buddha. 
Thus, the Prajiia is the grandmother 


Of all beings.°”” 


The Prajiia is a unique dharma 
To which the Buddha applies all kinds of names; 
According to the capacities of beings 


He applies different sounds.” 


na pasyanty antaram santas 


canracadtikayor iva. 


“Between you who are so rich in holy qualities and the Buddha, the teacher of the world, honest people see no more 


difference than between the moon and the light of the moon.” 
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Sarvesam api viranadm 
pararthe niyatatmanam, 
posika janayitri cha 


mata tvam asi vatsala. 


“Of all the heroes who have dedicated themselves to the good of others, you are the nourisher, the generator and the 


tender mother.” 
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Yad buddha lokaguravah 
putras tava kypalavah, 
tena tvam asi kalyani 


sarvassattvapitamahi. 


““ Since the Buddhas, the compassionate teachers of the world, are your own sons, you are, thus, O virtuous one, the 


grandmother of all beings.” 
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Vineyam janam asasya 
tatra tatra tathagataih, 
bahuriipa tvam evaika 


sananmamabhir idyase. 
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For the person who has grasped the Prajfia 
Speech and thoughts vanish, 
Like the morning dew evaporates 


All at once at day break.°” 


The Praja has this wonderful power 
Of stimulating two types of people, 
The ignorant by means of fear, 


The wise by means of joy.”’® 


The person who possesses the Prajfia 
Is the king of Prajfia. 
He is not attached to Prajna 


And even less to the other dharmas.>!! 


“Singular although multiform, you are invoked everywhere under various names by the Tathagatas, in the presence 
of beings to be converted.” 

a Prabham prapyeva diptamsor 

avasyayobindavah, 

tvam prapya pralayam yanti 

dosa vadah ca vadinam. 

“Like dew-drops in contact (with starlight) at the blazing rays, the faults and opinions of the theoreticians dissolve at 
your touch.” 

a Tvam eva trdsajanani 

balanam bhimadarsana, 

asvasajanani casi 

vidusam saumyadarsana. 

“In your terrifying aspect, you give rise to fear among fools; in your friendly aspect, you give rise to faith in the 
wise.” 
au Yasya tvayy apy abhisvangas 
tvannathasya na vidyate, 
tasyamba katham anyatra 
ragadvesau bhavisyatah. 


“Tf he who is clasped to you is not recognized as your husband, how, O mother, would he experience love or hate for 


another object?” 
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Prajna comes from nowhere 
Prajiia goes nowhere. 
The sage looks for it everywhere 


But does not find it.>!” 


The person who sees Praja 
Finds deliverance. 
The person who does not see Prajiia 


Also finds deliverance.>!? 


The Prajiia is astounding, 
Very profound and glorious. 
Like a magical object, 


It is seen without being visible.*'* 


le Nagacchasi kutascit tvam 


na ca kvacana gacchasi, 
sthdnesu api ca sarvesu 
vidvadbhir nopalabhyase. 
“You do not come from anywhere and you do not go anywhere; in whatever place there may be, you are not seen by 
the wise.” 
ote Tvam eva badhyate pasyann 
apasyann api badhyate, 
tvam eva mucyate paSyann 
apasyann api mudhyate. 
“The person who sees you is fettered, the person who does not see you is also fettered; the person who sees you is 
liberated, the person who does not see you is also liberated.” 
a4 Aho vismayaniyasi 
gambhirasi yasasvini, 
sudurbodhhasi mayeva 
drisyase na ca drisyase. 
“Oh! You are astounding, you are profound and glorious; you are very difficult to cognize; like a magic show, you 


are seen and you are not seen.” 
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The Buddhas, the bodhisattvas 
The sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas 
All derive from the Prajiia 


Their liberation and their nirvana.’ 


Their language is conventional: 
Having pity for all beings, 
They speak of dharmas in metaphors; 


Speaking [about the Prajfia], they say nothing.°'° 


The Prajniaparamita 
Is like the flame of a great fire: 
Ungraspable from any direction, 


Without holding or not holding. 


Escaping from any grasp, 
It is called ungraspable. 
The taking of it when it is ungraspable 


Is what the grasping of it consists of. 


The Prajiia is unchangeable 


a Buddhaih pratyekabuddhaisca 
sravakasis ca nisevita, 
margas tvam eko moksasya 
nasty anya iti niscayah. 
“You are cultivated by the Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and sravakas. You are the single path to salvation; there is no 
other: it is certain.” 
716 Vyavaharam puraskrtya 
prajnaptyastham Saririnam, 
krpaya lokandathais tvam 
ucyuase ca na cocyase. 
“Having recourse to ordinary language to make (embodied) beings understand, the Teachers of the world, out of 


compassion, speak about you and say nothing.” 
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And surpasses any speech. 
It occurs unceasingly. 


Who can praise its qualities?°"’ 


Although the Prajfia cannot be praised 
I can praise it now. 
Even without having escaped from this land of death, 


Ihave already found the way out (nihsarana).°'® 


el Saktas kas tvém iha statum 


nirmittam niranjanam, 
sarvavagvisayatita ya 
tvam kvacid anihsrta. 
“Who here is able to praise you, you who are without characteristic or nature? You surpass all praise, you who have 
no support anywhere.” 
a8 Saty evam api samcrtya 
vakpathair vayam idrisaih, 
tvam astutyam api atutva 
tustusantah sunirvrtah. 
“But, since there is conventional language, we are pleased and reassured to have praised you verbally, you who 


surpass all praise.” 
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CHAPTER XXX: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PRAJNA (p. 1066F) 


I. ‘GREAT’ PRAJNA 


Question. — Why is the Prajfiaparamita the only one to be called ‘maha’, while the other paramitas are not? 


Answer. — Mahd, in the language of the Ts’in. means great; Prajfid means wisdom; Paramita means 
coming to the other shore (param ita). It is called paramita because it reaches the other shore (para) of the 
ocean of wisdom, because it reaches the end (anta) of all the wisdoms (prajfid) and attains their summit 
(nistagata).’!” In all the universes (lokadhdatu), the Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadis-) and the three 
times (tryadhvan) are the greatest, then come the bodhisattvas, the pratyekabuddhas and the sravakas; these 


four kinds of great individuals are born from Prajfiaparamita; this is why it is called great. 


Furthermore, the Prajnaparamita is worth a great fruit of retribution (mahdvipakaphala) to beings, an 
immense (apramdna), indestructible (aksaya), eternal (nitva) and unchangeable (avikara) fruit, namely, 
nirvana. The other five paramitas do not have such power for, without the Prajfiaparamita, the virtues of 
generosity (dana), etc., can give only fruits of worldly retribution (aukikavipakaphala): this is why they 


are not called great. 
Il. PRAJNA AND THE PRAJNAS 


Question. — What is the Prajfia? 


Answer. — The Prajnaparamita encompasses (samgrhnati) all the wisdoms (prajfia). Why? The bodhisattva 
who seeks Buddhahood must practice (siks-) all the dharmas and acquire all the prajfias, i.e., the prajfias of 
the Sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas. 


1. Prajna of the Sravakas. 


>!° For the etymology of paramitd, see above, p. 1058F, n. 2. 
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These prajfias are of three kinds according to whether they belong to the saiksa (the saint who is not an 
arhat), the asaiksa (the saint who is an arhat) or someone who is neither Saiksa nor asaiksa 


fhe iets 520 
(naivasaiksandasaiksa). 


1) The knowledges of those who are neither Saiksa nor aSaiksa are, e.g., in the levels of unproductive 
wisdom, the meditation on the disgusting (asubhabhavanda), attention to the breath (anapanasmrti), the four 
foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupashthana) of the world of desire (kamadhdtvavacara), and the [four 
nirvedhabhagiyas|: heat (usmagata) summits (murdhan), patience (ksdnti) and the supreme worldly 


dharmas (/aukikagradharma). 


2) The knowledges of the Saiksa go from the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti up to the prajiia of the diamond 
concentration (vajropamasamadhi) which the future arhat obtains during the ninth Gnantaryamarga [of the 


bhavagra]. 


3) The knowledges of the asaiksa are the prajfa that marks the ninth vimuktimarga of the arhat and all the 
aSaiksa prajnas that follow, e.g., the knowledge of cessation (ksayajnana), the knowledge of the non- 


production of defilements (anutpaddajnana), etc. 


These are the knowledges of the aSaiksa, but it is the same for the prajias of those who seek the state of 
pratyekabuddhahood. 


°° Here the Mppsé lists the various prajfias characterizing the Path of the sravakas in its various phases: 

1) the sambharamarga, “path of accumulation of merit” and the prayogamarga, “preparatory path”, are 
characterized by the naivasaiksandsaiksa, such as: acquisition of the roots of good (kusalamila), acquisition of 
noble lineages (aryavamsa), meditation on the disgusting (asubhabhavand) and mindfulness of breathing 
(Gnapanasmrti), foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), and finally, acquisition of the four roots of good 
leading to penetration (nirvedhabhagiya). These last constitute the preparatory path par excellence; they are studied 
in KoSa, VI, p. 163 seq. 

2) The darsanamarga ‘path of seeing the truths’ and the bhdvanamarga ‘path of meditation’ are 
characterized by the saiksa knowledges. 

a. The darsanamarga consists of eight moments of patience (ksdnti) and eight moments of knowledge 
(jndna) in order to arrive at full understanding (abhisamaya) of the four noble truths (by reason of four moments for 
each truth). 

b. The bhavanamarga has as result the destruction of the nine categories of passions of each of the nine 
levels: kamadhatu, four dhyanas and four Grityasamapattis. The destruction of each category of passions involving 
two moments — a moment of abandoning (prahdna or dnantaryamarga) and a moment of deliverance 
(vimuktimarga) — the ascetic destroys the totality of the passions at the end of 144 moments. The 143"! moment, by 
means of which the ascetic abandons the ninth category of the passions of the ninth level (called 
naivasamjhandsamjfdyatana or bhavagra), bears the name of vajropamasamadhi (cf. KoSa, VI, p. 228). The 144" 
moment is a vimuktimarga that makes the ascetic an arhat or aSaiksa. 

3) The nisthamarga “final path’, attained by the arhat, is characterized by the asaiksa knowledges, the 
main ones of which being the knowledge of the destruction of the defilements (Gsravaksayajndna) and the 
knowledge of the non-production of defilements (Gsravanutpddajnana): they are defined in Ko$a, VI, p. 230 seq. 


For more details on the sravaka path, see Kosa, V, p. 1V-XI; Obermiller, Doctrine of P.P., p. 18-26. 
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2. Praja of the pratyekabuddhas. 


Question. — If it is the same for the state of pratyekabuddha, why do you make a distinction between 
sravaka and pratyekabuddha? 


Answer. — Although the final state may be of the same type, the knowledges used are different. At the stage 
where the Buddhas do not appear and the Buddhadharma has disappeared, the pratyekabuddhas, by reason 
of previous causes (piirvajanmahetupratyaya), alone produce wisdom without having heard it from others; 


it is by means of their own wisdom that they obtain the Path. 


Thus the king of a country had gone for a walk in his garden. In the cool morning, he saw how the flowers 
and fruits of the forest trees were beautiful and desirable. He ate some and fell asleep. His wives and 
courtesans, walking together to gather flowers, wrecked the forest trees. The king woke up, saw the [191b] 
destruction and said to himself: “The entire world is transitory (anitya) and perishable like this forest.” As 
soon as he had this thought, the mind of the pure path (andsravamarga) arose in him; he cut all the fetters 
(samyojana) and attained the state of pratyekabuddhahood. Endowed with the six superknowledges 
(abhijna) he went flying to a solitary forest. — There are other stories of this kind. The merits (punya) and 
vows (pranidhana) of previous lifetimes activate a fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) and, in the present 
lifetime, it is enough for a pratyekabuddha to see a very minor event in order to realize the state of 
pratyekabuddha. This is what he difference consists of. 


Furthermore, there are two kinds of pratyekabuddhas:*”" 


the one who is enlightened by himself and the one 
who is enlightened as the result of an event (nidana). We will give an example of the pratyekabuddha 
enlightened following an event. The one who is enlightened by himself is he who attains wisdom by 
himself during the present lifetime without learning from another; this is the pratyekabuddha enlightened 


by himself. 


There are two kinds of self-enlightened pratyekabuddhas: i) First he was a Saiksa, born among humans; at a 
time when the Buddha and his Dharma had not yet disappeared, he was a srotaapanna; since then, at the 


end of seven lifetimes without an eighth, he himself attains Bodhi. This person is not called Buddha, is not 


I The text distinguishes two kinds of pratyekabuddhas, namely, those who live in a group (vargacarin) and those 
who live alone, like a rhinoceros (khagavisanakalpa). 

The vargacarins are former sravakas who have attained the fruits of srotaapanna or sakrdagamin under the 
reign of a Buddha at a time when the holy Dharma still existed. Later, at a time when the Buddha and the holy 
Dharma have disappeared, they realize the quality of arhat by themselves. Cf. Mahavyutpatti, no. 1007; Kosa, III, p. 
195. 

The khadgavisanakalpa has practiced the preparatory practices of Bodhi for one hundred kalpas. He attains 
enlightenment alone, without help from any teaching. He works for his owns salvation without converting others. Cf. 
Suttanipata, v. 35-75 (Khaggavisdnasutta); Visuddhimagga, I, p. 234; Mahavastu, I, p. 357;Divyavdana, p. 294, 582; 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 194; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1006; Kosa, III, p. 195; VI, p. 176-177. 
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called arhat; he is a minor pratyekbuddha no different from the arhats. — ii) There are also pratyekabuddhas 
who are not like Sariputra or the other great arhats; these great pratyekabuddhas, during one hundred great 
kalpas, have practiced the qualities and increased (vardhana) their wisdom; they have some of the thirty- 
two marks [of the Great Man]: thirty-one, thirty, twenty-nine or even one single mark; in their wisdom they 
prevail over the nine kinds of arhats; they are able to penetrate the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) 
and the specific characteristics (bhinnalaksana) inherent in the profound dharmas (gambhiradharma); they 
cultivate (bhavayanti) the absorptions (samapatti) for a long time and are always pleased with solitude. 


They are called great pratyekabuddhas for all these characteristics. This constitutes the difference. 


3. Prajiia of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 


[The bodhisattvas] who seek buddhahood make the following vow (pranidhdna) as soon as the first 
production of the mind [of Bodhi] (prathamachittotpdda): “I wish to become Buddha, to save all beings, to 
attain the attributes of the Buddhas, to practice the six paramitas, to destroy Mara’s army and the klesas, to 
obtain omniscience (sarvajndna) and to realize the state of Buddha.” Until they enter into nirvana without 
residue (nirupadhisesanirvana), they observe their initial vow. From that moment on, all their wisdoms 
(prajna) and all their knowledges (jnana) of general characteristics (samdnyalaksana) and specific 


characteristics (bhinnalaksana) are called Prajiia of the Buddhas. 


[The Prajfiaparamita] which cognizes deeply the three kinds of prajna [prajna of the Sravakas, of the 
pratyekabuddhas and of the Buddhas] is properly called Prajiia that goes to the end (param ita) of all the 


wisdoms. 


4. Praja of the heretics. 


Question. — As you say, Prajfiaparamita must penetrate deeply all the wisdoms, mundane (/aukika) as well 
as supramundane (/okottara). Among all the wisdoms that it fully exhausts, why do you mention only the 
wisdoms of the three Vehicles (wisdoms of the sravakas, pratyekabuddha and Buddhas) and say nothing of 


other wisdoms? 


Answer. — In the three Vehicles, it is a matter of true wisdoms. Elsewhere, it is false wisdom. Even though 
the bodhisattva has cognizance of the latter, he does not particularly cultivate them. Just as sandalwood 
(candana) is found only on Mount Mo li (Malaya), so every good expression (subhasita) that is found 
elsewhere than [in the three Vehicles] all come from the Buddhadharma,’ but they are not the 
Buddhadharma. When first heard, they seem excellent, but long [191c] afterwards they are revealed as 
harmful. It is like the milk of the cow (goksira) and that of the ass (asvatariksira): they both have the same 


color, but the cow’s milk when churned gives butter (sarpis) whereas the ass’s milk when churned gives 


°°2 This idea has already been developed above, Traité, I, p. 84F. 
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urine (mitra). It is the same for the words of the Buddha and the words of the heretics (tirthika): insofar as 
they teach non-killing, non-stealing, having loving-kindness and compassion for beings, concentrating the 
mind (cittasamgrahana), renouncing desires (vairdgya) and _ contemplating emptiness 
(suinyasamanupasyanda), they are similar; but the heretics’ words, seemingly excellent at the beginning, 


reveal themselves at the end to be completely false. 


[1. Falsity of heretical morality.| — All the heretical systems are attached (sakta) to the view of self 
(atmadrsti). If the atman really existed, one would come up with the following alternatives: it should be 
either destructible or indestructible. If it were destructible, it would be like ox-hide (gocarman)); if it were 
indestructible, it would be like space (Gkasa); in both cases, there would be no fault in killing it and no 


merit in sparing it. 


a. If it were [indestructible] like space, rain and dew would not wet it, wind and heat would not dry it out; it 
would be eternal (nitya). If it were eternal, suffering (duhkha) would not torment it and happiness (sukha) 
would not delight it. The atman being insensitive to suffering and happiness, one would neither avoid 


suffering nor procure happiness. 


b. If it were destructible like ox-hide, it would be destroyed by wind and rain; destructible, it would be 


transitory (anitya); transitory, it would escape from sin (@patti) and merit (punya). 


The teaching of the heretics being like that, what merit would there be in non-killing? What fault would be 
committed by killing living beings? 


[2. Falsity of the heretics’ concentrations]. — So be it! The moral prescriptions of the heretics show the 


defects that you say. But what about their dhyanas and their wisdom (prajna)? 


Answer. — The heretics who pursue dhyana with the notion of self (@tmacitta) and who are full of desire 
(trsna), wrong views and pride (abhimdna), do not reject all the dharmas; consequently they do not have 


true wisdom. 


Question. — You said that heretics contemplate emptiness. In contemplating emptiness, they do reject all 
dharmas; why do you say then that they do not reject all dharmas and consequently do not have true 


wisdom? 


Answer. — In contemplating emptiness, heretics grasp at the characteristic of emptiness (dharmasinyata); 
they do not accept the emptiness of self (@tmasiinyata) for they are attached to the wisdom contemplating 


emptiness. 


Question. — The heretics (like the Buddhists) possess the absorption of non-discrimination 
(asamjnisamapatti) where mind (citta) and mental events (caitta) are destroyed. By reason of this 
destruction, they can no longer commit the fault of grasping at characteristics (nimittodgrahana) or being 


attached to wisdom (prajnasanga). 


Answer. — The absorption of non-discrimination has enough power to destroy the mind, but it does not have 
the power of true wisdom. Moreover, the heretics identify this absorption of non-discrimination with 


nirvana and do not know that it is a composite state: this is why they fall into error (viparydsa). In this 
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absorption, even though the mind is temporarily destroyed, it reappears when it encounters (favorable) 
causes and conditions. Thus, when a person is in deep dreamless sleep, his mind and his awareness 


(samjna) are not functioning, but they reappear after sleep. 


Question. — We accept that the absorption of non-discrimination [as the heretics conceive it] presents the 
defects that you say. Nevertheless, they still possess the absorption of neither discrimination nor non- 
discrimination (naivasamjnanasamjnadsamapatti) in which there is no longer any false notion allowing, as 
did the preceding absorption, the confusion between non-discrimination and nirvana, for, in this case every 


concept (samjnda) has disappeared by the power of wisdom. 


Answer. — No! In this absorption there is still concept;° > but, as it is subtle (suksma), it is not considered. If 
there is no more concept, why do the Buddha’s disciples still seek the true wisdom [instead of this 
absorption]? In the Buddha’s system, the consciousness that subsists during the absorption of neither 
discrimination nor non-discrimination rests on the four aggregates [inherent in every Griipyasamapatti].>”* 
These four skandhas, which depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), are transitory (anitya); being 
transitory, they are painful (duhkha); being transitory and painful, they are empty (siinya); being empty, 
they are without self (andtmaka); being empty and selfless, they should be rejected (heya). By becoming 


attached to this wisdom, you will not obtain nirvana. 


The caterpillar (¢7najalayuka) puts out its front foot before pulling back its hind foot; when it comes to the 
edge of the leaf on which it is creeping and there is no further place it can go on to, it moves back.*”° In the 
same way, these heretics, depending on the first dhyana, reject the desires of the lower level (the desires of 
kamadhatu) and so on; finally, depending on the naivasamjnandsamjnasamapatti, they reject the 
akimcanyayatana; but, as there is nothing above the naivasamjnandsammapatti, no level on which they can 
depend, they are unable to leave the naivasamjnandsamapatti for, having no further support (Gsraya), they 


are afraid of being lost or falling into nothingness.*”° 


Furthermore, there are sitras of the heretics that allow killing (prandtipdata), theft (adattadana), sexual 
misconduct (kamamithyacara), lying (mrsavada) and the use of wine. They say: 1) In sacrifices to the gods 
(devayajna), killing is not wrong because it is the practice of religion; if one is in difficulties, it is not 
wrong to kill an ordinary person to save one’s life, for in difficulties, it is to follow the right path. — 2) 
Except for gold, it is permitted to steal in order to save one’s life. Later, the heretics will suppress this 
residue of fault. — 3) Except for the consort of one’s teacher (guru), the wife of the king, the wife or 
daughter of a spiritual friend (kalyanamitra), it is permitted to violate other women and to have sex with 


them. — 4) It is permitted to lie in the interest of one’s teacher, one’s parents, one’s own life, one’s cattle, or 


23 See above, p. 1034F. 

A Namely, the four non-material skandhas, vedand, samjna, samskara and vijndna. See above, p. 1032F, n. 2. 
°°5 Cf. Brihadar, Up. IV, 3: Tad yathd trinajalayuka trinasydntam gatvd, anyam dkramam Gkramya, dtmanam 
upasamharati: “Just as a caterpillar coming to the end of a blade of grass, draws back for a new advance... “(noted 
by P. Demiéville”. 

°°6 ‘The mundane or impure path (sdsravamarga), followed by the heretics, does not let them go beyond the 


naivasamjnandsamjndsamapatti to attain the samjndavedayitanirodhasamapatti and nirvana. See above, p. 1036F. 
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in the role of a middleman. — 5) When it is cold, it is permitted to drink liquor made from crystallized 
honey and, in the sacrifices to the gods, it is permitted to take one or two drops of wine. — In the Buddha’s 
Dharma, this is not permitted. 1) Out of loving-kindness (maitricitta) and equanimity (samacitta) towards 
all beings, it is forbidden to take the life of even an ant, the more so a man. — 2) It is forbidden to take a 
needle (sici) and thread (tantu), even more so, a valuable object. — 3) It is forbidden to touch a courtesan 
(vesya), the more so another man’s wife (parakalatra). — 4) It is forbidden to lie as a jest, the more so to 
make a (real) lie. —S. It is forbidden to drink any wine at any time, the more so when it is cold and during 
sacrifices to the gods. The distance between the heretics and the Buddha’s Dharma is like the distance 
between heaven and earth. The law of the heretics is a generating source for passions (klesamautthapaka); 


the Buddha’s Dharma is the place of destruction of all the passions: this is the great difference. 


Ill. THE PRAJNA AND THE TEACHING OF THE DHARMA. 


The Dharma of the Buddhas is immense, like an ocean. According to the dispositions of beings, it is 
preached in various ways:°”’ sometimes it speaks of existence and sometimes of non-existence, of eternity 
or of impermanence, of suffering or of bliss, of self or non-self; sometimes it teaches the diligent practice 
of the threefold activity [of body, speech and mind] that embraces all the good dharmas 
(sarvakusaladharmasamgrahaka), sometimes it teaches that all dharmas are inactive by essence. Such are 
the multiple and various teachings: the ignorant who hear them take them to be a perverse error, but the 
wise man who enters into the threefold teaching of the Dharma (trividha dharmaparyaya) knows that all 


the Buddha’s words (buddhavacana) are the true Dharma (saddharma) and do not contradict one another. 


[192b] What are these three teachings (parydya)? — 1. The teaching of the Pitaka; 2. the teaching of the 
Abhidharma; 3. the teaching of emptiness (sinya). 


1. The teaching of the Pitaka. 


What is the teaching of the Pitaka, etc.? — The Pitaka contains 3,200,000 words; when the Buddha was still 


°°8 aftr the Buddha’s parinirvana, the 


in the world, it was composed by Ta Kia tchan yen (Mahakatyayana); 
length of man’s life diminished, the strength of his intellect decreased and people were unable to recite the 


Pitaka fully; then the individuals who had attained the Path composed a summary in 384,000 words. 


For the person who enters into the Pitaka teaching, there are endless discussions (vivada) for all kinds of 
different teachings (nanavidhaparyaya), such as teaching by implication (anuvartana), teaching by 


opposition (pratipaksa), etc. 


7 This subject has been treated above: Traité, I, p. 32F, n. 2. 
°°8 This is Mahakatyanana, author of the Petakopadesha and not Katyayana, author of the Jianaprasthana. See 


above, Traité, I, p. 109, n. 2; p. 113. 
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1) Teaching by implication (anuvartanaparyaya). — The Buddha in a stanza said: 


Avoid all sin, practice the good, 


Purify one’s mind: this is the teaching of the Buddhas.” 


In this stanza, the Buddha should have said: “[Purify the mind] and the mental events (caitasikadharma)’, 
but he just said: “Purify one’s mind”: this is because we know that the mental events have already been 
treated by him. How is that? By having the same characteristic (/Jaksana) and the same object (4lambana) 
[as the mind]. 


When the Buddha speaks about the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), he does not mean to 
separate them from four right efforts (samyakpradhana), the four bases of miraculous power (rddhipdada), 
the five senses (indriya) and the five powers (bala). How is that? In the four foundations of mindfulness, 
the four kinds of energies are the four right efforts; the four kinds of concentrations (samadhi) are the four 
bases of miraculous power; the five kinds of good dharmas (kusaladharma) are the five senses and the five 
strengths. Although the Buddha does not mention these associated subjects and only speaks of the four 


foundations of mindfulness, we should know that he has already dealt with these other subjects. 


It also happens that, of the four noble Truths (aryastaya), the Buddha deals with only one, two or three. 
Thus the stanza addressed by the bhiksu Ma sing (ASvajit) to Sariputra: 


My teacher, the noble king, has told 
The cause of all dharmas arisen from a cause. 
And he has also revealed 


Their suppression.>*° 


aoe Frequently cited stanza: cf. Digha, II, p. 49; Dhammapada, v. 183; Nettipakarana, p. 43, 81, 171, 186: 
Sabbapdapassa akaranam 
kusalassa upasampada 
sacittapariyodapanam 
etam buddhana sasanam.. 
The Sanskrit version in Mahavastu, II, p. 420: 
Sarvapapasyakaranam 
kusalasyopasampada 
svacittaparyadmapanam 
etad buddhanusasanam. 


°%9 This is the Buddhist “credo”: “Ye dhammd hetuppabhava” already cited above, p. 631F. 
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In this stanza it is a question only of three truths [truth of suffering, its origin and its destruction], but it 
should be known that the [fourth truth], the Truth of the Path (margasatya) is [implicitly] contained therein, 


for it is not in contradiction (virodha) with the preceding ones. 


In the same way, when a man violates a rule, [it is understood] that his entire family will undergo the 


punishment. These are similar things that are called ‘teaching by implication’. 


2) Teaching by contrast (pratipaksaparydaya). — Sometimes the Buddha speaks only of the four errors 
(viparydsa): taking as permanent (nitva) that which is impermanent, taking as happy (sukha) that which is 
painful, taking as self (@tman) that which is not the self, taking as pure (Suci) that which is impure.”*! 
Although on this occasion the Buddha says nothing about the four foundations of mindfulness [which are 
antidotes to the four mistakes], it is necessary to know of what these four foundations of mindfulness 
consist. If somebody tells you about a remedy (bhaisajya), it is that you already know the sickness (vyadhi) 
or, if somebody speaks to you about sickness, it is that you already know the remedy. — If the Buddha 
speaks of the four foundations of mindfulness, know that he has already spoken of the four mistakes, and 
that the four mistakes are errors (mithyalaksana); if he speaks of the four errors, know that he has already 
spoken about the fetters (samyojana). Why? Speaking about the root (mila) is to already know the 
branches that come from it. — The Buddha also said that the whole world is infected by the three poisons 
(trivisa); when he speaks of the three poisons [rdga, dvesa and moha], we should know that he has already 
spoken [192c] about the eightfold Path and its three parts [sila, samadhi and prajna]; when he speaks of the 
three poisons, we should know that he has already treated the poisons of all the passions (sarvaklesavisa), 
namely, the five kinds of thirst (¢7snd) that constitute the poison of raga, the five kinds of anger (krodha) 
that constitute the poison of dvesa, and the five kinds of ignorance (avidya) that constitute the poison of 
moha. Wrong views (mithyadrsti), pride (abhimana) and doubt (vicikitsa) depend on ignorance (avidyd), 
and all these fetters (samyojana) are part of the threefold poison. How are they to be destroyed? By means 
of the eightfold Path with its three parts [Stla. samadhi and prajfiia]. When the Buddha speaks of the 
eightfold Path, we should understand that he has already spoken of the thirty-seven wings of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksikadharma). All these subjects treated in this way are called ‘teaching by contrast’. 


The teachings of this type are called Teaching of the Pitaka. 


2. The Teaching of the Abhidharma. 


What does the teaching of the Abhidharma mean? Sometimes the Buddha himself defined the meaning of 
the dharmas [that he was teaching], sometimes he was content to give their names (mdman) and his 
disciples explained the meaning by all kinds of descriptions. Thus, the Buddha said: “If a bhiksu is unable 
to correctly understand conditioned dharmas (samskrtadhamra) and if he wants to obtain the supreme 
worldly dharmas (laukikagradharma), that will be impossible for him. If he has not obtained the supreme 


worldly dharmas and he wants to enter into the perfect state (samyaktva), that will be impossible for him. If 


2h OF Anguttara, II, p. 52; Vibhanga, p. 376; Kosa, V, p. 21; Siksasamuccaya, p. 198, 1. 11. 
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he has not entered into the perfect state and he wants to become a srotaapanna, a sakrdagamin, an anagamin 
or an arhat, that will be impossible for him. On the other hand, if a bhiksu understands correctly 
conditioned dharmas, he will have the possibility of obtaining the supreme worldly dharmas; if he has 
obtained the supreme worldly dharmas, he will enter into the perfect state; if he enters into the perfect state, 
he will certainly have the possibility of becoming srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin, or arhat.”°** This is 
the direct statement of the Buddha; but he did not define the characteristics (Jaksana) and the meaning 
(artha) of these supreme worldly dharmas. To say what world (dhatu) they belong to, what is their cause 
(hetu), their object (@lambana) and their fruit of retribution (vipakaphala); to make known, apart from these 
supreme worldly dharmas, the various practices (carita) of the sravaka up to his reaching nirvana without 
residue (nirupadhisesanirvana); to analyze one by one the characteristics and meaning of the dharmas is 
what is called the Teaching of the Abhidharma. 


3. The teaching of emptiness. 


The teaching of emptiness is the emptiness of beings (pudgalasiunyata) and the emptiness of dharmas 


(dharmasiinyata).”*’ 


°32 Tn the Prajiia system, the higher (adhimdtra) laukikagradharmas consist of the absence of concept during the 
concentration, all dharmas having ceased to exist for the bodhisattva (sarvadharmavidyamanatvena samdadher 
avikalpanam): cf. Paficavimshati, p. 145; Obermiller, Doctrine of P.P., p. 36; Analysis, I, p. 75. In possession of the 
laukikagradharma, the ascetic enters into the Path of seeing (darsanamarga); he exchanges his quality of worldly 
person for that of Saiksa; he enters into the samyaktvaniyama, the state of complete predestination (niyama) for 
nirvana (samyayaktva = nirvana): cf. Kosa, VI, p. 180-182. The theory of the laukikagradharmas has not been 
formulated clearly in the canonical scriptures; however, the scriptural text cited here by the Mpps, contains a rough 
outline. This text may be compared with a passage of Samyutta, III, p. 225, which says: Yo bhikkhaveime dhamme 
evam saddahati adhimuccati... okkanto sammattaniyamam sappurisabhimim okkanto vitivatto puthujjanabhimim. 
abhabbo tam kammam katumyam kammam katva nirayam va tiracchManayinim va pettivisayam va uppajjeyya. 
abhabbo ca tava kalam kmatum yava na sotapattiphalam sacchikaroti: “He who believes and accepts these doctrines 
{according to which all dharmas are transitory (anicca), changing (viparinamin) and perishable (annathabhavin)] has 
entered into predestination for nirvana, has entered into the level of good people and has escaped from the level of 
worldly people. He is incapable of committing a deed that would cause him to be reborn in hell or among animals or 
among pretas. He cannot die without realizing the fruit of entering into the stream.” 

The theory of the nirvedhabhagiyas and the laukikagradharmas was first formulated in clear terms in the 
Abhidharma. The Jianaprasthana of Katyayana begins with a study of the laukikagradharmas: cf. T 1544, k. 1, p. 
918 (tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Parayana cited in Jnanaprasthana, Mélanges Linossier, II, p. 323-327). The theory 
has already been taken studied in the treatises of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasjkas, as well as in all the works of the 
Greater Vehicle: see the bibliography on the nirvedhabhagiyas in Samgraha, p. 34. 
°33 We may recall that the emptinesses or $inyata both refer to dharmas: 1) no dharma is in any way pudgala or 
atman, none belongs to an atman = pudgalasinyata; 2) no dharma is absolutely a dharma = dharmasiinyata. Both 


Vehicles agree on the pudgalasinyata, but the Greater Vehicle alone formulates the dharmasinyata clearly. 
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[1. Emptiness of beings in the Lesser Vehicle]. — Thus, in the P’in p’o so lo wang ying king 


°** the Buddha said to the great king: “When matter (ria) arises, it 


(Bimbasararajapratyudgamanasitra), 
arises from emptiness (sumya) alone; when matter perishes, it perishes into emptiness alone. When the 
formations (samskdara) arise, they arise from emptiness alone; when the formations perish, they perish into 
emptiness alone. There is no soul (atman) there, no individual (pudgala), no spirit (jiva). There is no 
individual who goes from the present existence (ihajanman) to the future existence (aparajanman); there is 
only a nominal and conventional being (namasamketasattva) resulting from a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). Worldly people (prthagjana) and fools (mohapurusa) pursue a name 


naman) in the search for reality.”°*? The Buddha proclaimed the emptiness of beings in siitras of this type. 
y Pp 


[2. Emptiness of dharmas in the Lesser Vehicle]. — Let us move on to the emptiness of dharmas: 


However, the Madhyamikas are of the opinion that the dharmasitnyata is already taught in the siitras of the Lesser 
Vehicle; cf. Madh, avatara, p. 19 (tr. Lav., Muséon, 1907, p. 268; Madh. vrtti, p. 41; Bodhicaryavarara, IX, 49; 
Panyjika, p. 442; Traité, I, p. 370-371F. The Vijfianavadins, on the other hand, think that the saints of the Lesser 
Vehicle did not rise up to the level of knowing the emptiness of dharmas: cf. Siddhi, p. 590. 

4 The Bimbasararajapratyudgamanasiitra was spoken on the occasion of the second meeting between the Buddha 
and the king of Magadha. To the references given above (Traité, I, p. 30F) add Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 26, p. 694a- 
696a; P’in p’i so lo wang ti fo kongyang king, T 133, p. 855c-857a. 

a Or Tchong a han, T 26, no. 62, k. 11, p. 498b: “ The balaprthagjanas who have understood nothing take the Self 
for their self and become attached to the self. But there is no Self (atman) and there is no ‘mine’ (Gtmiya). The Self 
is empty and ‘mine’ is empty. Dharmas arise as soon as they arise, perish as soon as they perish, all as a result of 
causes (hetupratyaya). Union produces suffering, If there were no causes, all suffering would cease. All arising 
depends on causes. When they enter into contact with one another, dharmas arise from the union.” — For other 


versions, see Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke, p. 126-128. 
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a. In the Ta k’ong king (Mahasiinyatasiitra),*° the Buddha said: “The twelve causes (dvadasa nidana) go 
from ignorance (avidyda) to old age and death (jaramarana). The person who asks what is old age and death 
or to whom does old age and death belong has erroneous view (mithyddrsti). And it is the same [for the 
other causes, namely]: birth (jati), the act of becoming (bhava), attachment (updddana), thirst (trsnd), 
sensation (vedand), contact (sparsa), the six internal bases of consciousness (sadayatana), name and form 
(namariipa), consciousness (vijndna), the formations (samskara) and ignorance (avidya). If someone thinks 
that the vital principle is the same thing as the body (sa jivas tac [193a] chariram) or if someone thinks that 
the vital principle is different from the body (anyo jivo ‘nyac chariram), the two opinions, although 
different, are both wrong view. The Buddha said: “That the vital principle is the same as the body, that is 
wrong view, unworthy of my disciples; that the vital principle is different from the body, that also is wrong 
view, unworthy of my disciples.” In this sititra, the Buddha proclaims the emptiness of dharmas 
(dharmasiunyata). If someone asks “To whom does old age and death belong?”, they should know that this 
question is wrong (mithyad) and that there is ‘emptiness of beings’ (pudgalasinyata). If someone asks 
“What is old age and death?”, they should know that this question is wrong and that there is ‘emptiness of 
dharmas’ (dharmasinyata). And it is the same for the other [members of the causal chain] up to and 


including ignorance (avidyd). 


°36 Under the title of Ta k’ong king, the Mppé refers here to the Avijjapaccaydsutta in the Samyutta, II, p. 60-63 (cf. 
Tsa a han, T 99, no. 357, k. 14, p. 99-100). Having formulated the doctrine of the twelve causes, the siitra continues: 
Katamam nu kho bhante jaramanam , kassa ca panidam jaramarananti. — no kallo panhoti, Bhagava avoca: 
Katamam jaramaranam kassa ca panidam jaramarananti iti va bhikkhu yo veadyya, atiiiam jaramaranam annassa 
capanidam jaramarananti iti va bhikkhu yo vadeyya, ubhayam etam ekattam vyanjanam eva nanam. Tam jivam tam 
sairanti va bhikkhu dittiva sati beahmacariyavaso na hoti, afinam sariranti va bhikkhu  ditthiyasati 
brahmacariyavaso na hoti. Ete te bhikkhu ubho ante anupagamma majjhena Tathagato dhammam deseti: 
Jatipaccaya jaramarananti: “[Someone asks the Buddha]: What then, O Venerable One, is old age and death and to 
whom does old age and death belong? — This question is not correct, answered the Bhagavat. If, O monk, someone 
asks: “What is old age and death and to whom does old age and death belong?” or if someone says: “Old age and 
death is one thing and the person to whom old age and death belong is another thing”, these two phrases have the 
same meaning but with different sounds. If, O monk, someone thinks that the vital principle is the same as the body, 
the religious life is not possible; but if someone thinks that the vital principle is different from the body, the religious 
life is not possible either. Avoiding these two extremes, O monk, the Tathagata teaches a true Path by way of a 
middle way, [by simply saying] that old age and death have birth as cause.” — Next, the sutra critiques the other 
members of the causal chain in the same words. 

In this stitra the Mpps sees the affirmation of the twofold emptiness: the emptiness of dharmas, because it 
is wrong to ask to whom does old age and death belong. However, the dharmastinyata is more clearly taught in other 
sutras of the Lesser Vehicle: the Nalakalapiya (Samyutta, II, p. 112) teaches that old age and death, as the other 
members of pratityasamutpada, is not produced by oneself (sayamkatam), produced by oneself and another 
(sayamkatanca paramkatanca) nor produced spontaneously without action by oneself or by another (asayamkaram 
aparamkaram adhicca samuppannam). — The Phenasutta of the Samyutta (cf. Traité, I. p. 358F, 370F) proclaims the 
emptiness of the five skandhas in a very vivid way. — Finally, the Kolopamasiitra (cf. Traité, I, p. 64F, 


n. 1) enjoins the rejection of dharmas 
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b. Furthermore, in the Fan wang king (Brahmajalasitra),*” 


the Buddha defined the sixty-two wrong views 
(drstigata): “To say that the self and the world are eternal (sasvato lokas catma ca) is wrong view; to say 
that the self and the world are non-eternal (asasvato lokas catma ca) is wrong view; to say that the self and 
the world are both eternal and non-eternal (sasvatas casasvatas ca lokas chatmd ca) or that the self and the 
world are neither eternal nor non-eternal (naiva sasvato nasasvatas ca lokas cadtmd ca), all of that is wrong 


view.” This is why we know that all dharmas are empty and that this is the truth. 


Question. — To affirm the eternity of the self is wrong view. Why? Because the self does not exist in its 
own nature (svabhava). — To affirm the eternity of the world is also wrong view. Why? Because the world 
is certainly non-eternal and it is erroneously (viparydsa) claimed to be eternal. — To affirm the non-eternity 
of the self is also wrong view. Why? As the self does not exist in self-nature, it cannot be proclaimed to be 
non-eternal. — [On the other hand], to affirm the non-eternity of the world is not a wrong view. Why? 


Because all conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are non-eternal in their true nature. 


Answer. — If all dharmas are truly non-eternal, why does the Buddha say that the non-eternity of the world 


is wrong? By that, we can understand that the world is not non-eternal. 


Question. — However, the Buddha said, in several places,”** 


that the contemplation (samanupasyanda) of the 
non-etemnal (anitya), painful (duhkha) empty (siya) and non-self (andtman) nature of conditioned 
dharmas (samskrta) allows a person to obtain the Path. Why do you claim that the non-eternity [of the 


world] is to be ranged among the wrong views? 


Answer. — If the Buddha spoke of the non-eternity in several places, he also spoke elsewhere about the 
indestructibility (anirodha). 


[Mahdanamasutta]. *° - Thus, Mo ho nan (Mahanaman), king of the Sakyas, went to find the Buddha one 


day and said to him: “The population of Kapilavastu is great. Sometimes it happens, when I meet a 


Sot Gh Brahmajalasutta in Digha, I, p. 22-24. — See references to the fourteen avydkrtavastu in Traité, I, p. 154F, 
423F. 

38 Eg, Samyutta, V, p. 345: Idha tvam, Dighavu, sabbesankharesu aniccdnupassi viharahi, anicce dukkhasaiini, 
dukhe snattasanni pahanasanni virdgasanni nirodhasanni. 

39 Mahdndmasutta, the various recensions of which show interesting variations: cf. Samyutta, V, p. 269-271 (tr. 
Woodward, Kindred Sayings, V, p. 320-321); Kosa, III, p. 95, and Kosavyakhya, p. 303, |. 32: Mrtasya khalu kalam 
gatasya, etc.; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 930, k. 33, p. 237b-c; T 100, no. 155, k. 8, p. 432b; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 35, 
p. 744a-c. 

In the Pali sutta and the Tseng yi a han (T 125, p. 744a18), the Buddha backs up his sermon with the 
example of a pot of butter (sappikumbha) or a pot of oil (telakumbha), broken at the bottom of a pool, the contents of 
which float necessarily to the surface: a classic example frequently used (cf. also Samyutta, IV, p. 313). The Chinese 
versions of the Samyuktagama (T 99, p. 237b29); T 100, p. 432b23), faithfully followed here by the Mpps, prefers 
the example of the tree that always falls to the direction in which it was leaning. This comparison is not unknown to 
the Pali sources which resort to it in the Rukkhasutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 47-48: Seyyathapi bhikkhave rukkho 
pacinaninno pacinapono pacinapabbharo, so mile chinno katamena papdtena papateyya ti. — Yena bhante ninno 


yena pono yena pabbharo ti. 
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runaway chariot, an excited horse, a mad elephant, or people who are quarreling, that I no longer think 
about the Buddha. Then I say to myself: “If I were to die at this moment, where would I be reborn?” The 
Buddha said to Mahanaman: “Don’t be afraid, fear not; you are not going to be reborn in the unfortunate 
destinies (durgati), but you will certainly be reborn in the blissful abodes (sukhavihara). Just as a tree that 
has always leaned to the east will, when it is cut down, necessarily fall in the eastern direction so, on the 
dissolution of the body after death, the honest man whose mind (citta), spirit (manas) and consciousnesses 
(vijfiana) have for a long time been perfumed (paribhavita) by faith (sraddha), morality (Sila) , learning 
(sruta), generosity (tyaga) and wisdom (prajnda), will certainly find his benefit (visesagamin) and will be 


reborn above (urdhvagamin) in the heavens.” 


If, [as you say], all dharmas, arising and perishing from moment to moment (ksanaksanotpannaniruddha), 
are non-eternal, why does the Buddha say that by perfuming the mind with all the virtues (guna), one will 
certainly obtain high rebirths? This is why we know that [dharmas or the world] are not non-eternal in 


nature (asadsvatasvabhava). 
[193b] Question. — If non-eternity does not exist, why did the Buddha speak about it? 


Answer. - The Buddha preached the Dharma according to the needs of beings;*“’ In order to destroy the 
error that assumes an eternal principle (nityaviparyasa), he preached non-eternity. [On the other hand], to 
people who do not know or who do not accept rebirth (punarbhava), he taught that: “The mind goes to new 


existences and is reborn above in the heavens”*! 


or that: “Guilty or meritorious, actions do not perish even 
after millions of cosmic periods.”*”’ The true nature of dharmas is neither eternal nor non-eternal, and in 
many places, the Buddha has spoken of the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasiinyata). In the emptiness of 
dharmas, there is no non-eternity; this is why affirming the non-eternity of the world is wrong view. 


Therefore there is “emptiness of dharmas’. 


4° On this subject, cf. Traité, I, p. 32F, n. 3: above, p. 1074F. 
41 Phrase repeated in the previous sitta, Samyutta, V, p.370: Yarica khvassa cittam... paribhavitam, tam 
uddhagami hoti visesagami. 

*® This is the stanza: Na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotisatair api. endlessly repeated in the texts: ten times in the 


Divyavadana, more than fifty times in the Avadanasataka. See also Traité, I, p. 347F. 
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c. [Pariirasutta].°* — Moreover, in P’i ye li (Vaisalt) there was a brahmacarin named Louen li 
(Vivadabala?). The Li tch’ang (Licchavi) granted him a large sum of money to go to debate with the 
Buddha. Having accepted the engagement, he prepared five hundred arguments during the night and the 
next day, accompanied by the Licchavis, he went to the Buddha. He asked the Buddha: “Is there one 
definitive Path (atyantikamarga) or are there many?” The Buddha replied: “There is but one definitive Path 
and not many.” The brahmacarin continued: “The Buddha speaks of only one single Path and yet the 
heretical teachers (tirthika) each have their own definitive path; therefore there are many paths and not just 
one.” The Buddha answered: “Even though the heretics have many paths, not one of them is the true Path. 
Why? Because all these paths that are attached to wrong views (mithyadrstyabhinivista) do not merit the 
name of definitive path.” Again the Buddha asked the brahmacarin: “[According to you,] did the 


brahmacarin Lou t’sou (Mrgasiras)”* find the (true) Path?” Vivadabala replied: “ Mrgasiras is the foremost 


“3 The individual here called Vivadabala “Power of argument” is none other than the parivrajaka Pasiira of the Pali 
sources (cf. Suttanipata, v. 824-834; Suttanipata Comm., II, p. 538 seq). 

According to the Suttanipata Comm., he was a great debater who went from place to place, holding a 
jambu branch in his hand. He would set it down in the place he stopped and those who wanted to engage in debate 
with him were invited to pick it up. One day, at Sravasti, Sariputra took up the challenge and picked up the branch. 
Accompanied by a great crowd, Pastira went to him and the debate began: the parivrajaka was shamefully beaten. 
Later Pastira entered the order under the direction of Laludayi. Having vanquished his teacher in a discussion, he 
returned to the heretics still keeping his monastic robes. In this outfit he went to debate with the Buddha himself. As 
soon as he arrived, the goddess who was protector of the garden, made him mute and it was impossible for him to 
reply to the Buddha’s questions. On this occasion the Teacher preached the Pasiirasutta, the stanzas of which are 
reproduced in the Suttanipata in the Atthaka chapter. 

The Yi tsou king, Chinese translation of the Arthavarga, introduces these stanzas by the following story (T 
198, k. 1, p. 179c): The Buddha was dwelling at Sravast? towards the end of the retreat season, in the Jetavana, the 
garden of Anathapindada. At that time, in the land of To cha (Vaisali), the sons of the grhapatis all praised a 
brahmacarin named Yong ts’e (Prastira). They sent him to put objections to the Buddha and bring back victory; [to 
this end] they gave him five hundred karsdpanas. The brahmacarin studied five hundred objections, some of which 
were new, for three months and he claimed that nobody could beat him. At the end of the retreat season, the Buddha 
wished to go to the land of Vaisali with his bhiksus. Traveling through all the villages and preaching the Dharma, he 
finally arrived at Vaisalt at the shore of the Monkey Pool (markatahradatita) in the hall of the belvedere 
(kiitagarasala). Learning that the Buddha and his bhiksus had come to their land, five hundred sons of the grhapatis 
came together. The brahmacarin declared: “The Buddha has come to our land; we must go to put our objections to 
him.” So the brahmacarin at the head of the sons of the grhapatis went to the Buddha and, having exchanged 
greetings with him, sat down at one side. Some among the sons of the grhapatis paid homage to the Buddha with 
joined palms and silently approached his seat. Having carefully gazed at the Buddha’s majesty and magnitude, the 
brahmacarin did not dare to address him; inwardly seized with fear, he was unable to respond. Knowing which 
arguments the brahmacarin and the sons of the grhapatis set store by, the Buddha preached this sitra of the 
Arthavarga, etc. 
aa Mrgasiras, in Chinese Lou t’eou or Mi li ngo che lo, seems to be unknown to the old canonical tradition and 
appears only in relatively late texts; however his reputation is well established: among the Buddha’s disciples, he 


excelled in analysis of knowledge and the accuracy of his memory (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 3, p.558c13); he 
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skillfully explained the omens in human relationships (A lo han kiu t6 king, T 126, p. 832b7). — His story is fully 
described in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 20, p. 650c-652b, and in the Civaravastu of the Milasarvastivadin Vin (Gilgit 
Man., Ill, 2, p. 79-83); from there it undoubtedly passed, with some variations, into the Theragatha Comm., I, p. 305 
seq (tr. Rh. D., Brethren, p. 138-139). Here is a translation of the text of the Gilgit Man.: 

The Buddha Bhagavat was swelling at Rajagrha in the Bamboo Park at Kalandakanivapa. At that time 
there was a hermitage belonging to a hermit endowed with the five superknowledges. The latter, walking near the 
hermitage, urinated on the muddy ground. A thirsty doe happened to come to that place; tormented by thirst, she 
drank the hermit’s urine and then sniffed at her own vulva. The retribution for the actions of beings is inconceivable! 
The doe became pregnant and later came to the same place to give birth, giving birth to a male child. The doe sniffed 
him and since he was not of her own species, she left him on the ground and went away. However, the recluse, while 
walking around his hermitage, saw the baby and took it upon himself to find out whose son this was. Finally he 
recognized himself to have been the father and so he took the baby in, gave it food and drink and raised it. As the 
child’s head was like a deer, he was named Mrgasiras or ‘Deer’s Head’. The hermit later died; Mrgasiras learned the 
divination that consists of striking the cranium with one’s finger; by doing this, he discovered everything. If the 
cranium gives out a rough sound, [its owner] is destined to a higher sphere and a rebirth among the gods; if the 
cranium gives off a somewhat [rough] sound, its owner is destined to a high sphere and rebirth among humans: this 
is the mark of a fortunate destiny. Now here is the mark of an unfortunate destiny: if the cranium emits a hesitant 
sound, [its owner] is destined to a lower sphere and a rebirth in hell; if the sound is middling, he is destined to a 
lower sphere and an animal rebirth; if the sound is weak, he is destined to a lower sphere and a rebirth among the 
pretas. 

However, the Buddha, judging the time had come to convert Mrgasiras, said to venerable Ananda: “Go to 
him, Ananda, with four crania belonging (respectively) to a srotaapanna, a sakrdagamin, an anagamin and an arhat.” 
— “Certainly, Lord”, answered Ananda and he obeyed. Taking four skulls, he went to the recluse and asked him to 
explain them. Striking the srotaapanna’s skull, Mrgasiras announced that he had taken rebirth among the gods; he 
did the same with the sakrdagamin and the anagamin. But striking the cranium of the arhat, he perceived nothing. He 
thought: “What’s this? Am I frustrated by my own knowledge? Was I not born into a noble family; or else, the 
characteristics (of this skull) are such that I cannot perceive their manifestation?” Ananda said to him: “You are not 
so adept in all the sciences that you are unaware of a manifestation of this kind; then learn the whole science and 
then you will teach it to people.” Mrgasiras asked: “Is there someone learned in all the sciences that you know of?” 
Ananda replied: There is; it is the Tathagata, saint, the completely enlightened one who has attained the other shore 
of all the sciences. Then Mrgasiras went to the Bhagavat and said to him: “I know the destiny of a man among the 
animals, pretas, humans, gods and the hells; but by lack of science, I do not understand the ultimate destiny of 
beings. Tell me, O Lord, about the shore stretching (beyond) the great ocean of the threefold world. O conqueror of 
all arguments, is this ultimate destiny unknown?” 

The Bhagavat answered: “Even by striking it with an iron hammer, we do not know where the brilliant 
flame goes when it gradually is extinguished. In the same way we have no idea of the fate that falls to those who are 
completely liberated and who, going beyond the muddy torrent of the desires, have attained endless rest.” 

At these words, MrgasSiras said to the Bhagavat: “Lord, I would like to take ordination and become a monk 
in the well-preached religious discipline; I would like to practice celibacy in the presence of the Bhagavat.” The 
Bhagavat then conferred ordination on him. Having done that, the Bhagavat remained in Rajagrha as he wished and 
then left to travel to Sravasti; wandering by stages, he reached Sravasti. There he stayed in the Eastern Park, in the 


palace of Mrgaramata. Walking about outside, he saw that the stars were mixed up and he asked the venerable 
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of all those who have found the Path.” Now at that time, the venerable Mrgasiras, who had become a 
bhiksu, was standing behind the Buddha and was fanning him. Then the Buddha asked Vivadabala: “Do 


you not recognize this bhiksu?” The brahmacarin recognized [his friend] and, learning that he had become 


converted, bowed his head in shame. Then the Buddha spoke these stanzas of the Yi p’in (Arthavarga):°” 


Each person speaks of an Absolute 
And is passionately attached to it. 
Each one accepts this and not that; 


But none of that is the Absolute.**° 


These people enter into debate. 


Discussing their reasons 


MrgasEras: “See for how long a time it will rain.” — Mrgasiras answered: “The world, O Lord, is lost, it is ruined: 
the way the stars are arranged, it will rain for twelve years.” The Bhagavat then directed his magical influence on all 
the stars and then asked him to examine them again, and Mrgasiras saw that it would rain for only six years. Again 
pressed by the Buddha, he allowed that it would rain for five years, and so on down to only seven days. Then the 
Bhagavat spoke to the monks: “Stay under shelter, O monks; this very day it will rain hordes of grasshoppers; but 
those who bathe will not have blisters (pitaka) caused by the insects (read utpddaka, insects in place of utpdda). And 
so, O Mrgasiras, the stars are moveable and unstable; life, too, is moveable and unstable.” Thus addressed, 
Mrgasiras was favorably disposed towards the Bhagavat, thus disposed, he realized arhathood. Then experiencing 
the joy and happiness of deliverance, he spoke this stanza: 
“ The refuge of the gazelles is sloping land (pavana, a Prakrit word for pravana); the refuge of the birds is 
space; the refuge of the unperturbed is the Dharma; the refuge of the arhats is nirvana.” 
[For this stanza that has many variations, cf. Parivara, VIII, 2, 55; Tibetan Udanavarga, XXVI, 10 (ed. 
Beckh, p. 87); Chinese Dharmapada (T 210, k. 2, p. 573b3-4; T 212, k. 23, p. 733b14-15; T 213, k. 3, p. 790c9-10); 
Mahavastu, II, p. 212; II, p. 156; P’i p’o cha, T 1545, k. 75, p. 388c1 (tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Documents 
d’Abhidharma, BEFEO, XXX, 1930, p. 31)]. 
45 On the identification Yi pin = Arthavarga, see above, Traité, I, p. 40F as note. The Mpps has twice already 
quoted this old text, the first time under the title of Tchong yi king (Traité, I, p. 39F) and the second time under that 
of A t’a p’o k’i kin (Traité, I, p. 65F). The five stanzas cited here largely correspond to the ten stanzas of the 
Pirasutta of the Pali Atthakavagga (Suttanipata), v. 824-834). 
6 Cf. Suttanipata, v. 824: 
“Idh’ eva suddhi” ti vadiyanti, 
nannesu dhammesu visuddhim ahu; 
yam nissita, tattha subham vadana 
paccekasaccesu putha nivittha. 
“They say: ‘Here alone is purity’; and they recognize no purity in other systems. The system to which they 


adhere, strongly attached to specific truths, they declaim to be good.” 
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They show their agreement and disagreement in turn 


Vanquisher or vanquished, they feel sadness of joy.’ 


Conqueror, they fall into the pit of pride, 
Conquered, they fall into the prison of sadness. 
This is why those who are wise people 


Do not follow these antagonisms.*”* 


Vivadabala, you should know 
That, for me and my disciples, 
There is no mistake and no truth. 


What are you searching for here?°”” 


47 Thid., v. 825: 

Te vadakama parisam vigayha 

bakam dahanti mithu anriamarinam; 

vadanti te aninasita kathojjam 

pasamskmama kusala cadana. 
“Desirous of dispute, having forced a gathering, they accuse one another of being fools; attacking others, they 
engage in quarreling, desirous of praise and affirming themselves (alone) as capable.” 
8 Thid., v. 827a, c; 829a, c; 830 ¢, d: 

Yam assa vadam parihinam ahu 

paridevati socati hinavado, 

Pasamsito va pana tattha hoti 

so hassati unnamaticca tena. 

Etam pi disva na vivadayrtha, 

na hi tena suddhim kusala vadanti. 

“The person whose thesis is declared inferior is distressed and grieves at having lost. On the other hand, 
the person who was victorious in (the gathering) laughs and is proud. Having seen that, do not debate because the 
experts declare that purity does not come from that.” 
ae Visentikatva pana ye caranti 

ditththi ditthim avirujjhhamana, 

tesu tvam kim labhetho, Pasiira, 

yes’ idha n’atthi param uggahitam. 
“But there are those who walk apart, without opposing their views to the views (of others). What benefit 


would you get from them, O Pasiira? For them, nothing in the world is taken as Absolute.” 
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Do you want to confuse my teaching? 
In the end, you will not have the possibility to do so. 
The Omniscient One is difficult to conquer 


[To attack him] is to go down to your own defeat. 


[193c] Thus, in many places, in the sutras of the sravakas, the Buddha taught the emptiness of dharmas. 


3. The teaching of emptiness according to the Mahayana.** — By nature and eternally, all dharmas are 
empty in self nature (svabhdvasinya); it is not by virtue of an artificial philosophical point of view 
(prajnopayadarsana) that they are empty. Thus the Buddha, speaking to Subhuti about form, said: “Form 
(rupa) is empty in self nature; feeling (vedand), perception (samjna), formations (samskara) and 
consciousnesses (vijfidna) are empty by self nature. The twelve doors of consciousness (Gyatana), the 
eighteen elements (dhatu), the twelve causes (nidana) the thirty-seven wings of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksika), the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the eighteen special qualities 
(avenikadharma), great loving-kindness (mahamaitri), great compassion (mahdakarund), ommniscience 
(sarvajnana) and even supreme complete enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi), all are empty in self 


nature.”>>! 


°° This paragraph takes us right to the very heart of the Madhyamika philosophy: the way of conceiving emptiness. 
The modern exegetists have brooded over the problem: see especially L. de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, ERE, 
VII, p. 235-237; Dogme et Philosophie, p. 113-118; Madhyamaka, MCB, II, 1932-33,, p. 1-59; Buddhica, HJAS, 
Ill, 1938, p. 146-158; R, Grousset, Les Philosophies indiennes, |, p. 236-238; T. Stcherbatsky, Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana, p. 35-39; Die dei Richtungen in der Philosphie der Buddhismus, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, X, 
1934, p. 1-37; Madhyanta-Vibhanga, p. vi-vili. 

>! Paficavimésati, p. 138: Riipam Siinyam riipasvabhavena, tasya ndpi jatir napi niryanam upalabhyate, and the 
same for samjnd, samskarah, vijnanam. evam vistarenavyastasamastesu skandhadhatvayatanapratityasamutpadesu 
kartavyam yavad bhitakotih bhitakotisvabhavena, tasya napi jatir napi niryanam upalabhyate. The author wants to 
show that the Sinyavadin does not fall into the wrong views (drsti) of eternalism (Ssasvatavada) or nihilism 
(ucchedavada) condemned by the Buddha. By denying these things, he avoids the view of existence (bhdva) and 
escapes any blame of eternalism. On the other hand, by denying things inasmuch as he does not perceive them, he 
denies nothing as it is; he has nothing in common with the nihilist whose negation pertains to things previously 
perceived; thus he escapes any blame of nihilism. Emptiness is equidistant from these two extremes. 

This is all explained in technical terms in Madh. vrtti, p. 272-273: “To talk about existence is to accept 
eternalism; to talk about non-existence is to accept nihilism; this is why the sage does not adhere to either existence 
or non-existence. Actually, that which exists in itself (asti yad svabhavena) cannot not exist, and from that, one must 
conclude that it is eternal (sasvata); if something no longer exists now but did exist previously (ndstidanim abhit 
purvam), from that one must conclude that it has been annihilated (uccheda). But the person who considers 
existence-in-itself as impossible will never fall into the views of eternalism or nihilism since existence-in-itself 


exists only as a way of speaking (vasya tu bhavasvabhavanupalambhat).” 
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Question. — [To claim] that all dharmas by nature are eternally empty of self nature, empty of reality, non- 
existent (anupalabdha), is that not falling into wrong view (mithyadrsti)? Wrong view is denying sin 
(apatti), denying merit (punya), denying the present life (hajanman) and the future life (aparajanman). 


Your position is no different than these [heresies]. 


Answer. — The person who denies sin and denies merit does not deny the present lifetime but only the 
future lifetime. [According to him], man is born and disappears in the same way that plants and trees grow 
spontaneously and perish spontaneously; everything is limited to the present (pratyutpanna) and there is no 
rebirth (punarbhava). However, [this nihilist philosopher] does not know and does not see that everything 
that exists within him and outside him is empty of self-nature (svalaksana). He is different from us in that 


respect. 


Furthermore, the person of wrong view commits many sins and omits all good actions; on the other hand, 


the supporter of emptiness, even if he does not wish to do good, wishes still less to commit evil. 
Question. — There are two kinds of wrong views (mithyddrsti): 


i) Denying cause (hetu) and denying result (phala); ii) Denying result without denying cause. — [The 
nihilist philosopher] of whom you have just spoken denied the result, [namely, the retribution of actions], 
but did not deny the cause, [namely, meritorious and demeritorious actions]. There are philosophers who 
deny result and deny cause: on the one hand, they claim that there is neither cause (hetu) nor condition 
(pratyaya), neither sin (patti) nor merit (punya): that is denying cause; on the other hand, they claim that 
there is neither present existence (ihajanman) nor future existence (aparajanman) where sins and merits 
will be retributed: that is denying result. How are you different from these philosophers, you who are a 
supporter of emptiness, you who posits universal emptiness and for whom sin and merit, cause and effect 


do not exist? 


Answer. — The person with wrong view ends up in emptiness by suppressing all dharmas, whereas I, a 
practitioner of the Mahayana, hold dharmas as empty of any reality, indestructible (apraheya) and 


unchangeable (avikara). 


Question. — There are three kinds of wrong view: i) Denying the retribution of sins and merits without 
denying sin and merit, denying the fruit of retribution of causes and conditions without denying causes and 
conditions, denying the future existence without denying the present existence; ii) Denying the retribution 
of sins and merits and also sin and merit, denying the fruit of retribution of causes and conditions and also 


denying the causes and conditions, denying the future lifetime and also denying the present lifetime; 


However, the author keeps from hypostatizing emptiness, from assuming a siinyatd in itself by virtue of 
which there are empty things. Cf. Madh, karika, p. 245: If something of non-emptiness existed, there would indeed 
be an emptiness (by virtue of the law of interdependence of opposites); but since there is nothing that is non-empty, 
how could emptiness exist? Sinyata thus does not exist: it is valid only as a method of argumentation and not as a 
philosophical principle: cf. Mad. karika, p. 247: “The Buddhas have said that siinyata is the exit (nihsarana) of all 
views, but those who believe in sinyatda are incurable (asddhya).” 

Before Nagarjuna, the literature of the Prajfia and the Ratnakiita (Kasyapaparivarta) had already refused to 


make an absolute out of siinyatd. See references gathered by Lav., Madhyamaka, p. 32. 
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avoiding, however, the denial of all dharmas; iii) Denying all dharmas to the extent of rendering them non- 
existent (asat). [You], supporter of emptiness, who proclaim [all dharmas] to be empty of reality and non- 


existence, how are you different from this third wrong view? 


Answer. — 1) The person of wrong view ends up at emptiness by suppressing all dharmas, whereas the 


supporter of emptiness considers dharmas as empty of any reality, indestructible and unchangeable. 


2) The person of wrong view declares all dharmas to be empty and non-existent, but grasps the empty 
nature of these dharmas (dharmanam sunyalaksanam udgrhnati) and talks about it. The supporter of 
emptiness knows the emptiness of dharmas but does not grasp the characteristic and does not talk [194a] 


about it.” 


3) Furthermore, the person of wrong view, although he verbally professes universal emptiness, loves when 
he has the occasion to love, is angry when he has the occasion to be angry, is proud when he has the 
occasion to be proud, makes a mistake when he has the occasion to make a mistake; thus he is lying to 
himself. For the disciple of the Buddha, who truly knows emptiness, the mind is unshakeable (aninjya, 
aksobhya), the fetters (samyojana) do not arise where normally they would arise. In the same way that 
space (akasa) cannot be tarnished by fire nor soaked by a shower, so no kinds of passions (Alesa) can 


become attached to the mind of the supporter of emptiness. 


4) Furthermore, the person of wrong view talks about the non-existence [of dharmas], but the latter does 
not originate so much from desire (t’snd@) as from cause and condition (hetupratyaya); on the other hand, 
true emptiness comes from desire, and that is a difference. If the four boundless ones (apramanacitta) and 
pure dharmas (visuddhadharma), because their object (4lambana) is unreal, are thus unable to produce the 


true knowledge of emptiness, what can be said then of wrong view? 


5) Furthermore, these (imperfect) views are called wrong views (mithydadisti); the correct seeing of 
emptiness is called right view (samyagdrsti). The person who practices wrong views, in the present 
lifetime, passes as an evil person; later he will fall into the hells. The person who practices the true 
knowledge of emptiness acquires fame in the present lifetime, later he will become a Buddha. These two 
people differ from one another like water and fire, ambrosia (amrta) and a poisonous drug (visausadhi), 


nectar (sudhda), the food of the gods, and rotten garbage. 


6) Furthermore, in true emptiness there is the concentration of the emptiness of emptiness 
p ip p 
(Siinyatasiinyatasamadhi).** In emptiness wrongly perceived, there is indeed emptiness but not the 


concentration of the emptiness of emptiness. 


7) Furthermore, the person who contemplates true emptiness possesses, from the beginning, immense 
[qualities] by way of generosity (dana), morality (sila), and dhyana; his mind is soft and gentle 


(mrdutaraunacitta) and his fetters (samyojana) are light; later he will obtain true emptiness. These 


°°? The grasping of characteristics (nimittodgrahana) is the attribute of perception (by trying to imagine emptiness, 
the nihilist hypostatizes it. The Sinyavadin knows emptiness but does not imagine it. 
3 Siinyatasiinyatdsamadhi is the absorption by means of which one is protected from the dangers of the absorption 


that has emptiness as object: cf. Kosa,p. 184, 188. 
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advantages are absent in [the person] of wrong view: he wants to grasp (grahana) emptiness only by means 
of speculation, analysis and wrong concepts. 


°°4 _ A peasant was unfamiliar with salt. Seeing a nobleman put salt on 


[The fool who swallowed pure salt]. 
his meat and vegetables before eating them, he asked why he did so. The nobleman replied that salt gave a 
good taste to food. The peasant thought that if salt gave a flavor to food, by itself it should be even better. 
So he took some pure salt, put it in his mouth and ate it. But a nasty pain hurt his mouth and he asked the 
nobleman: “ Why did you say that salt has a good flavor?” The nobleman relied: “Fool! You have to 


measure out the amount of salt and mix it with the food to give it a good taste. Why did you eat pure salt?” 


In the same way, the ignorant person who hears speak of the door of liberation called emptiness 
(siinyatavimoksamukha) does not develop the qualities (guna) but wants only to obtain emptiness: that is a 
wrong view that destroys all the roots of good (kusalamila). This is what should be understood by the 


‘teaching on emptiness’. 


The person who enters into the three teaching [of the Pitaka, the Abhidharma and Emptiness] knows that 
the teachings of the Buddha do not contradict one another. Understanding that is the power of the 
Prajiiaparamita which encounters no obstacles (G@varana) to any of the Buddha’s teachings. Whoever has 
not understood the Prajfaparamita [will come up against innumerable contradictions in interpreting the 
Dharma]: if he approaches the Abhidharma teaching, he falls into realism. If he approaches the teaching on 


emptiness, he falls into nihilism; if he approaches the Pitaka teaching, 


[194b] [sometimes] he falls into realism and [sometimes] into nihilism. 


IV. UNDERSTANDING IDENTICAL AND MULTIPLE NATURES. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva-mahasattva practicing the prajfiaparamita, while discovering the identical 
characteristics (ekalaksana) in dharmas, also cognizes their multiples characteristics (nandavidhalaksana); 
while cognizing the multiple characteristics of dharmas, he also cognizes their identical characteristics. 


This wisdom belonging to the bodhisattva is called Prajfiaparamita. 


Question. — How does the bodhisattva-mahasattva cognize the multiple characteristics of all dharmas and 


their identical characteristics? 


Answer. — 


1. Identical characteristics in every dharma. 


°4 This apologue occurs in Po yu king, T 209, k. 1, p. 543a (tr. Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 153). 
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[1. Existence.] — The bodhisattva finds in every dharma an identical (read: yi siang) characteristic, namely, 
the characteristic of existence (bhdavalaksana). As a result of this existence, a concept arises in regard to 


each dharma. It is the same for everything that exists. 
Question. — Then how does a concept in regard to a non-existent dharma arise? 
Answer. — If it is declared to be non-existent, it is because the thing exists in some manner. 


[2. Non-existence.] — Furthermore, the bodhisattva sees an identical characteristic in every dharma, namely, 
a characteristic of non-existence (abhavalaksana). Thus, the nature of sheep does not exist in the ox and the 
nature of ox does not exist in the sheep. This is so in every dharma: each one is without the nature of its 
neighbor. As we have said above, it is because of existence that there is the arising of a concept. The 
quality [of deprivation, of which we are speaking here], is different from existence; insofar as it is different, 
it is non-existent. If existence were mixed up with the fact of being ox, the sheep also would be an ox. 
Why? Because existence would not differ from the fact of being an ox. Since there is a difference, there is 


non-existence. And so, in this way, all dharmas are non-existent [from a certain point of view]. 


[3. Unity.] — Furthermore, the bodhisattva sees a unity (ekatva) in each dharma. Because of this uniqueness, 
the idea of unity arises in respect to all dharmas, and each dharma in particular has this characteristic of 
unity. The coming together of unities gives the number two or the number three. Unity alone is real; the 


numbers two, three, etc., are false. 


[4. The fact of being caused or non-caused.| — Furthermore, the bodhisattva sees that dharmas exist insofar 
as they have a cause (sahetuka). They are impermanent (anitya) like the human body. How is that? By 
virtue of the characteristics of birth (utpdda) and destruction (bhanga). All dharmas exist inasmuch as they 
have a cause. — Furthermore, all dharmas exist without cause (ahetuka). They are impermanent like the 
human body by reason of birth and destruction. Because of this birth and destruction, we know they are 
impermanent. The cause, in turn, must have a cause, and so on to infinity. If there is regressus ad infinitum, 
there is no cause. Whether they are caused or non-caused, dharmas are impermanent, and the cause is not 


just one. Thus all dharmas are non-caused. 


[5. The fact of being endowed with a specific characteristic.] — Furthermore, the bodhisattva who sees that 
all dharmas are endowed with a nature (salaksana), for there is no dharma without nature. Thus earth 
(prthivi) has solidity (khakkhatatva) and heaviness (gurutva) as nature; water (ap-) has coldness (sita) and 
wetness (dravatva) as nature; fire (tejas) has heat (usnatva) and light (avabhasa) as nature; wind (vadyu) has 


5 


lightness (Jaghutva) and movement (samudhiranatva) as nature; space (Gkdsa) has the fact of not 


impeding (andvrti) as nature;°° consciousness (vijfidna) has the imprint relating to each object 


°°> See this definition of the four great elements in the Garbhdvakrantisiitra cited by the Siksasamuccaya, p. 244; cf. 
also KoSa, I, p. 22-23; Mahavyupatti, no. 1842-1844. 

°° ‘The Vaibhasikas believe in the reality of space or andvrti “which does not hinder” (Kosa, I, p. 8); but the 
existence of this principle is denied by the Sautrantikas (Kosa, II, p. 279) and the Madhyamika (CatuhSataka, no. 
205; Madh, vrtti, p. 505). 
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(prativijnapti) as nature;**’ direction has [the difference] between here and there as nature; time (kd/a) has 
as nature [the difference] between now and previously;°** sin (Gpatti) has a stupid and evil disposition 
toward beings as nature; merit (punya) has a pure and good disposition in favor of beings as nature; 
bondage (bandhana) has attachment to dharmas (dharmabhinivesa) as nature; liberation (vimoksa) has 
detachment from [194c] dharmas as nature; the Buddha has as nature the actual unimpeded knowledge of 


all dharmas. Thus all dharmas each has its own nature. 


[6. The fact of being without a specific nature.| — Furthermore, the bodhisattva sees that all dharmas are 
without nature (alaksana). Actually, all the characteristics are coming from a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) and, as they have no self nature (svabhdva), they do not exist. Thus, 
although there is earth (prthivi), the coming together is needed of four dharmas, color (riipa), smell 
(gandha), taste (rasa) and touchable (sprastavya);>>’ it is not solely due to odor or taste or touchable that 
there is earth. Why? If color alone constituted the earth, the other three dharmas would not be the earth and 
the earth would be without smell, taste and touchable, and it is the same for smell, taste or touchable [if 


each of them were enough to constitute earth]. 


Furthermore, how could the other four dharmas [color, smell, taste and touchable] make only one earth? 
And how could this single dharma make four? This is why it is not possible that the four dharmas are the 


earth or that the earth exists outside of the four dharmas. 


Question. — I say it is not true that the four dharmas are earth, but that it is only because of the four dharmas 


that earth exists, and that earth resides in these four dharmas. 


Answer. — If earth is the result of the four dharmas, earth is different from the four dharmas in the same 
way that a son, the result of his parents, is different from his parents. Now the eye (caksus) perceives color 
(ripa), the nose (ghrana) smells odors (gandha), the tongue (jihva) tastes flavors (rasa) and the body 
(kaya) feels tangibles (sprastavya). If earth were different from the four dharmas [color, etc.]. there must be 
a special organ (indriya) and a special consciousness (vijfidna) to cognize it. Since there is neither special 


organ or special consciousness to cognize it, there is no earth. 


Question. — Then the specific characteristic of earth, [namely, solidity and heaviness] of which you spoke 
above, should define the nature of earth in conformity with the Abhidharma: “Earth (prthivi) is a substance 
derived (upadayaripa) from the four great elements (mahabhita); just the element-earth (prthividhatu) has 
solidity as nature (khakkhatvalaksana); earth, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a visible color 


ee = 560 
(sanidarsanartipa).” 


°°7 The definition vijfidnam prativijfaptih is in Kosa, I, p. 30. 

°°8 Direction and time are categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. 

°°? In common usage, “earth” — to be carefully distinguished from the element earth (prthividhdtu) --, is color and 
shape (cf. Kosa, I, p. 23): now it is accepted that in every visible material, color is inseparable from odor, taste and 
tangible (ibid., I, p. 147). 

°69 Here the objector is defending the Vaibhasika thesis which carefully distinguishes the element earth 
(prthividhatu, rendered here by ti chong “seminal earth”) from earth in the common sense of the word. As great 


element (mahabhiita), the element earth has both its own nature, solidity (khakkhatatva), and derived matter 
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Answer. — Above, we stated the flaws that oppose earth being just color. Earth has solidity as nature. If it 
were only color perceived by the eye, it would be like the moon reflected in water (udakacandra) , a 
reflection in a mirror (G@darsabimba), a piece of straw; thus it would have no solidity. Being solid, it is 


known to the touch (sparsa) by the organ of the body (Adyendriya). 


Furthermore, if the visibility of earth were confused with its solidity, the visibility of the element-earth 
(prthividhatu) would also be confused with the wetness (dravatva) of water and the heat (usnatva) of fire, 
and would constitute the element-water (abdhdtu) and the element-fire (tejodhdatu). In that case, there 
would be no distinction between wind (vayu) and the element-wind (vayudhdatu) which, however, it is 


appropriate to distinguish.*”' 


If you say: “What is wind in relation to the element-wind; what is the element-wind in relation to wind? If 
they are identical, two distinct principles should not be asserted”, we would reply that, if they are without 


any difference, earth and the element-earth also are without difference. 


Question. — The four great elements are inseparable from one another; in earth there are the four elements 
(dhatu); in water, in fire and in wind, likewise; but as in earth, it is the element-earth that predominates, 


therefore it is called earth; and it is the same for water, fire and wind.*” 


Answer. — That is not correct. Why? The four great elements present in fire should all be hot, for 
there is no fire without heat. If the three great elements (earth, water and wind] that are found in fire were 
not hot, they would not be called fire; if they were hot, they would lose their own nature (svabhdava) and 
would all be called fire. 


If you say that this heat is not perceived because of its subtlety (sauksmya), we would say that it would be 
no different from [pure and simple] non-existence. It is necessary that a coarse (sthiila) element be 
perceived in order that one could thereby deduce a subtle (suksma) element; but without coarse element, 


[195a] there is no subtle element. 


For these various reasons, the specific nature of earth is non-existent (nopalabhate) and if the nature of 
earth does not exist, neither does that of the other dharmas. Therefore all dharmas have [this absence of 


nature] as their identical nature. 


(bhautika), which depends on it (updddayariipa). In ordinary usage, what is designated by the word “earth” is the 
color and shape (KoSa, I, p. 22-23). But the great elements never exist in the isolated state; all four manifest their 
presence in every material object by means of their own activity: support (dhrti), cohesion (samgraha), burning 
(pakti) and expansion (vyithana) (Kosa, I, p. 22; II, p. 146). On the other hand, as we shall see, color, derived matter, 
supported by the great elements, is inseparable from smell, taste and tangible. It follows that the smallest molecule 
(samghdatanu) of matter existing in the isolated state entails at least eight substances, namely, the four great elements 
(mahabhiita) and four derived substances (bhautika): color, odor, taste, tangible, Kosa, II, p. 145). The Mpps makes 
a point here of refuting this theory. 

%6! For example, the element earth, which has solidity as nature, exists in water, since water supports ships; etc. 

°® According to Kosa, I, p. 23-24, the element wind (va@yudhdtu) is the dharma that has as its nature movement 
(irana); that which is called ‘wind’ is either the element wind or else color and shape; we talk about ‘a black wind’, 


a ‘circular wind’, etc. 
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Question. — You cannot say that they are without nature. Why? Because the absence of nature in every 
dharma is a nature. Without this absence of nature, you could not deny all nature to dharmas. Why? 
Because there would not be absence of nature. But if this absence of nature does exist, you could not say 


that all dharmas are without nature. 


Answer. — [We refuse to hypostatize this “absence of nature’’]. It is because they are without nature that we 
deny any nature to dharmas, [including absence of nature]. If they had as nature this absence of nature, that 
would be to return to attributing natures to dharmas. Since we do not recognize any nature in dharmas, no 
objection can be made to the lack of nature [that we are assuming as our thesis: purely negative lack] 
which, after having destroyed any nature of dharma, also destroys itself, like the smoldering ember which, 
having used up all the kindling (indhana) , then burns itself up. This is why the saint (arya) practices the 
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animittanimittasamadhi’*’ which [after having destroyed all the characteristics] destroys the without- 


characteristics itself. 
[7. Other identical natures in all dharmas]. — Finally, the bodhisattva sees all dharmas as being without 


cohesion or dispersion, without color (ripa) or shape (samsthdna), non-resistant (apratigha), ineffable and 


unspeakable, of unique nature (ekalaksana), i.e., without nature. 


These are the identical natures (ekalaksana) found in every dharma; now how does the bodhisattva see the 


multiple natures? 


2. Multiple natures.“ 


[Groups of two dharmas]. — All dharmas are classed into two categories: name (nama) and form (ripa); 
material (rupya) and non-material (Gripya); visible (sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana); resistant 
(sapratigha) and non-resistant (apratigha); impure (sdsrava) and pure (andsrava); conditioned (samskrta) 


and unconditioned (asamskrta), etc. 
The two hundred groups of two dharmas are listed in the chapter on the Thousand difficulties. 


There are other groups of two dharmas: patience (ksanti) and harmony (samadgama); veneration (satkara) 
and worship (pia); material generosity (4misadana) and generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana); 
speculative power (vikalpanabala) and power of practice of the Path (margabhavanabala); perfection of 
morality (silaparipuri) and perfection of right view (samyagdrstiparipuri); simplicity-sincerity (rjutva) and 
gentleness-kindness (mrdutarunatva); concentrations (samadhi) and knowledge (jfidna); intelligence (yukti) 
and eloquence (nirukti); worldly dharma (laukikadharma) and absolute Dharma (parmarthadharma); 
thought and skillfulness; experiential truth (samvrtisatya) and absolute truth (paramarthasatya); temporary 


liberation (samayiki vimukti) and liberation not destroying mind; sopadhisesha and mirupadhiseshanirvana; 


°8 The dnimittdnimittasamadhi has as object the apratisamkhyanirodha of the Gnimittasamadhi; cf. Koga, VIII, p. 
189. 


°6 These various groups of dharmas have already been mentioned above, Traité, I, p. 53F; Il, p. 642-646F. 
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end of activity (karmanta) and end of wish (pranidhanta); seeing knowledge (jndnadarsana) and seeing 
cessation (nirodhadarsana); conformity with meaning (arthasamyoga) and literal conformity 
(vyanijanasamyoga); moderation in desires (alpecchda) and satisfaction (samtusti). easy nourishment and 
easy filling; Dharma and activity conforming to the Dharma (anudharmapratipatti); knowledge of 
cessation of vices (ksayajnana) and knowledge of non-production of vices, as well as innumerable twofold 


dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of three dharmas]. — Furthermore, the bodhisattva knows the three Paths: the Paths of seeing 
(darsanamarga) of meditation (bhavanamarga) and of the arhat (asaiksamarga); the three natures 
(svabhava), cutting, separation and destruction; the three cultivations (bhdvana): cultivation of morality 
(sila) concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajfda); the three Bodhis: bodhi pf the Buddhas, the 
pratyekabuddhas and the Sravakas; the three Vehicles (ydna): Vehicles of the Buddhas, the 
pratyekabuddhas and the sravakas; the three [195b] refuges (pratisarana): the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Samgha; the three abodes (vihara), abodes of Brahma, deva and arya; three exaltations (utkarsa): exaltation 
of self, other and the Dharma; the three things not requiring secrecy (araksya): bodily action (kayakarman), 
speech (vakkarman) and mental action (manaskarman); the three sources of merit (punyakriyavastu): 
generosity (dana), morality (sila) and meditation (bhavana); the three equipments: hearing (sravana), 
renunciation (vairdgya) and wisdom (prajna), the three wheels [or supernatural powers of the Buddha that 
allow him] to transform himself, to inform another and to teach; the three doors to liberation 
(vimoksamukha): emptiness (sinyatd, signlessness (animitta) and wishlessness (apranihita), as well as 


innumerable threefold dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of four dharmas.| — The bodhisattva also knows the groups of four dharmas: the four foundations 
of mindfulness (smprtyupasthana) the four right efforts (samyakpradhana), the four bases of miraculous 
power (rddhipdda), the four Noble Truths (aryasatya), the four families of saints (aryavamsa); the four 
fruits of the religious life (sramanaphala), the four knowledges, the four beliefs, the four paths, the four 
means of winning over others (samgrahavastu), the four supports (asraya), the four good roots of 
penetration (prativedhakusalamila), the four paths, the four wheels of gods and men, the four solidities, the 
four fearlessnesses (vaisadradya), the four limitless ones (apramdanacitta) as well as innumerable fourfold 


dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of five dharmas.| — He also knows the groups of five dharmas: the five asaiksas, the five exits 
(niryana?), the five librations (vimukti), the five senses (indriya), the five powers (bala), the five great gifts 
(mahdadana), the five knowledges (jiidna), the five anagamins, the five heavens of the Suddhavasadevas, 
the five antidotes (pratipaksa), the concentration of the five knowledges (pajicajnanika samyaksamadhi), 
the concentration of the five noble members (paricaryangasamadhi), the five ways of expressing oneself 


according to the Dharma, as well as innumerable fivefold dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of six dharmas.] — He also knows the six abandonments, the six devotions, the six 
superknowledges (abhijia), the six kinds of arhat, the six levels of the Path of seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanamarga), the six recollections (anusmrti), the six samadhis, the six samapattis, the six 


paramitas, as well as innumerable sixfold dharmas of the same type. 
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[Groups of seven dharmas.] — He also knows the seven wings of enlightenment (bodhyanga), the seven 
riches (dhana), the seven supports (asraya), the seven conscious absorptions, the seven good dharmas, the 
seven knowledges, the seven destinies of good people (saptapurusagati), the seven purities (visuddhi), the 
seven meritorious material works (aupadhika punyakriyavastu) and the seven non-material meritorious 


works, the seven auxiliary absorptions, as well as innumerable sevenfold dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of eight dharmas.] — He also knows the eightfold noble Path (astangaryamarga), the eight 
liberations (vimoksa), the eight spheres of mastery (abhibhvayatana), the eight minds of the Great Man, the 
eight kinds of exertion (virya), the eight Purusas, the eight strengths (bala) of the arhat, as well as 


innumerable other dharmas of the same type. 


[Groups of nine dharmas.] — He also knows the nine successive absorptions (anupurvasamapatti), the nine 
[members of the causal chain] starting from name-and-form (ndmaripa) up to birth (jati) and death 
(marana), the nine pure knowledges (andsravajnana) leading to the knowledge of the destruction of the 
vices (asravaksayajnana), the nine pure levels or the Path of meditation (bhavanamarga) of nine stages 


(six dhyanas and three Griipyas), as well as innumerable dharmas classified into nines. 


[Groups of ten dharmas.| - He also knows the ten dharmas of the saiksa, the ten aspects of a corpse 
(samjnagata), the ten knowledges (jridna), the ten spheres of totality (Artsndyatana), the ten mental events 
accompanying every good mind (kusalamahabhimika), the ten strengths of the Buddha, as well as 


innumerable tenfold dharmas of the same type. 


[Other numerical groups.| — He also knows the eleven auxiliary dharmas of the Path, the twelve causes 
(nidana), the thirteen exits (niryanadharma), the fourteen minds of transformation (nirmdnacitta), the 
fifteen minds of the Path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga), the sixteen practices related to 
breathing (andapdna), the seventeen noble practices, the eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma), the 
nineteen levels of separation, the 162 margas in the course of the Path of meditation (bhavanamarga) 
necessary to break up the passions; the 178 [195c] fruits of the religious (sramanaphala) — 89 conditioned 
fruits (samskrtaphala) and 89 unconditioned fruits (asamskrtaphala) — as well as innumerable different 
dharmas of the same type. Arising and cessation, increase and decrease, acquisition and loss, defilement 


and purification: the Bodhisattva knows all of that. 


3. Characteristics and emptiness of self nature. 


Knowing all these dharmas, the bodhisattva-mahasattva introduces them into the emptiness of self nature 
(svabhavasiinyata) and experiences no attachment (sariga, abhinivesa) for dharmas; he surpasses the levels 
of the sravakas and pratyrekabuddhas; he enters into the state of Bodhisattva. Having entered into the state 
of Bodhisattva, he distinguishes the various types of dharmas, saves beings and causes them to obtain the 
Triple Vehicle by means of his great compassion (mahdakarund) and the power of his skillful means 
(upayabala). Thus, a skillful artisan, by the power of remedies (osadhi), can transform silver into gold and 


gold into silver. 
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Question. — If dharmas are really empty of self nature, why does the bodhisattva still distinguish their 


various names and does not limit himself to preaching their essential emptiness? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva-mahasattva does not claim that emptiness can be grasped (upalabdha) or 
accepted (abhinivisya). If emptiness could be grasped and accepted, the bodhisattva would not speak of the 
various distinctive characteristics (ndndavidhabhinnalaksana) of dharmas. But an ungraspable emptiness 
(anupalacasinya) is not an obstacle (avarana). If it were an obstacle, it would be graspable and not 
ungraspable. Knowing this ungraspable emptiness, the bodhisattva-mahasattva returns to distinguishing 
dharmas [in order to teach them more easily]. Saving beings by loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion 
(karund) is the power of Prajfiaparamita; the true nature of dharmas about which he undertakes to speak is 
Prajftaparamita. 


Question. — But all the ordinary books (Jokasamvrtigrantha) and the ninety-six kinds of religious works°® 


all speak of the true nature of dharmas; in the sravaka Pitaka also it is a matter of the true nature of 
dharmas. Why is it not called Prajfiaparamita [in these works] and only in the present stitra is the true 


nature of dharmas called Prajfiiaparamita? 


Answer. — The worldly books, which aim at the pacification of kingdoms, the perfecting of families and the 
pleasures of life, are not true. Religious heretics (tirthikaparivrajaka), who fall into wrong views 
(mithyadrsti) and whose minds are perverted, are not truthful either. As for the Ssravakas, although they do 
have the four truths, they believe that the true nature of dharmas consists of impermanence (anitya), 
suffering (duhkha), emptiness (siinya) and non-self (anatma). Since their wisdom is imperfect (aparipurna) 
and dull (atiksna), they are unable to help beings or to acquire the qualities of the Buddhas. The have a true 


wisdom, but it is not the ‘virtue of wisdom’. 


It is said that the Buddha enters into and comes out of concentrations (samadhi) of which Sariputra and the 
other disciples are ignorant even of their names, still less of their nature. Why? At the time of their first 
resolution (prathamacittotpada), the arhats and pratyekabuddhas do not have the great vows 
(mahapranidhana), do not have great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) or great compassion (mahakarunda), do 
not seek all the qualities (guna) [of the Buddhas], do not honor all the Buddhas of the three times and the 
ten directions; they do not [196a] sincerely seek to understand the true nature of dharmas, for they seek 
only to escape from the suffering of old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana). On the other 
hand, from their first resolution, the bodhisattvas pronounce the great vow [to save beings], they have great 
loving-kindness and great compassion, they seek all the qualities and honor all the Buddhas of the three 
times and the ten directions, they have very keen knowledge (mahdtiksnajndna) and seek the true nature of 
dharmas, they expel all kinds of opinions, namely, opinions regarding pure and impure (sucyasuci), 
emptiness and reality (sinyasadbhita), the self and the non-self (Gtmandtman). Rejecting these wrong 
views and theoretical opinions, they only see, in external things, that the true nature is neither pure nor 
impure, neither eternal nor transitory, neither happy nor unhappy, neither empty nor real, neither with nor 
without self. The bodhisattva is not attached to any of these opinions, for these are worldly theses 


(lokasamvrtidharma): they are not absolute (pdaramarthika), are neither completely pure 


56 Works relating to the 96 heretical sects; cf. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 410. 
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(trimandalaparisuddha) nor irrefutable (aharya) nor infallible (avikara). The [completely neutral] position 


adopted by the saints (arya) is called Prajfiaparamita. 
V. WAYS OF ACQUIRING PRAJNAPMARAMITA. 
1. By the successive practice of the five virtues. 


Question. — Now we know that the essential nature of Prajfia consists of the absence of nature (animitta) 


and non-perception (anupalabdhi); how does the ascetic (yogin) acquire it? 


Answer. — The Buddha preaches the Dharma by skillful means (uwpdya), and the ascetic who acts in 
accordance with this sermon ends up by acquiring the Dharma. It is as if he borrowed a ladder to climb a 
steep cliff, or he took a boat to cross the great sea. From his first resolution (prathamacittotpdda), the 
bodhisattva hears it said by the Buddha, by a disciple or in a sutra that all dharmas are absolutely empty 
(atyantasinya), that they have no defined nature (aniyatasvabhava) to which one can adhere or in which 
one can believe, that the absolute (paramartha) Dharma destroys all futile proliferation (prapavica) and that 
nirvana is safety par excellence. [Then the bodhisattva says to himself]: “Can I, who want to save all 
beings, alone take possession of nirvana? At this time, my merits (punya), my qualities (guna), my 
knowledge and the power of my superknowledges (abhijnabala) are still imperfect (aparipiurna); thus I am 
unable to lead beings; first I should complete the causes and conditions.” Then he practices the five virtues 


(paramita), beginning with generosity: 


1. By material gifts (Gmisaddna), he gains great wealth; by the gift of the Dharma, he acquires great 
wisdom (mahaprajnda). By practicing these two generosities, he can guide poor people (daridra) and 


introduce them into the TripOle Vehicle. 


2. By observing morality (sila), he takes birth in a noble state among gods or men; he himself avoids the 


three unfortunate destinies (durgati) and he makes beings avoid them in their turn. 


3. By patience (Asanti), he avoids the poison of anger (Arodhavisa), he obtains physical beauty and supreme 
distinction. Those who see him are joyful, respect him, esteem him and venerate him, all the more so when 


they hear him preach the Dharma. 


4. By means of exertion (virya) he destroys all laziness (kKausidya) now and in the future in acquiring the 
merits of the Path; thus he obtains a vajra body and an unshakeable mind (achalacitta). With this body and 


mind, he destroys the pride (abhimdna) of worldly people and makes them obtain nirvana. 


5. By means of dhyana, he destroys distraction (viksiptacitta). He escapes from the five desires (kama) and 


guilty pleasures and teaches others to avoid them. 
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[196b] Dhyana is the basis of Prajiiaparamita; the latter arises spontaneously when the virtue of dhyana is 
relied upon. A sutra says: “The one-pointed (ekacitta) and concentrated (samahita) bhiksu is able to 


contemplate the true nature of dharmas.” 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva knows that the world of desire (kamadhatu) abounds in sins of avarice 
(matsarya) and greed (chanda) that keep shut the doors of good. By practicing the virtue of generosity he 
destroys these two faults and opens the doors of good. — Wishing to keep the doors open always, he 
practices the ten good paths of action (kusalakarmapatha). — But, by the virtue of morality (sila), he does 
not obtain dhyana and wisdom, because, not having eliminated the desires (kama), he is violating the virtue 
of morality; this is why he practices patience (Asanti). He knows that, by the first three virtues [generosity, 


morality and patience], he can open the gates of merit (punya). 


Besides, he knows that the fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) is not eternal and that after enjoying bliss 
among the gods and humans, one will fall back down into suffering. Disgusted with these transitory merits, 
the bodhisattva seeks the true nature or Prajiaparamita. How will he obtain it? He will certainly succeed in 
obtaining it by mind concentration (ekacitta). To lay hold of the precious pearls (ratnamani) of the naga 
kings, one must watch attentively not to disturb the naga: thus one will obtain a Jambudvipa of value. [In 
the same way], by attentiveness (ekacitta) and dhyana, the bodhisattva avoids the five desires (kama) and 
the five obstacles (nivarana); to obtain spiritual joy, he makes use of great exertion (virya). This is why we 
talk about exertion immediately after patience. The siitra actually says: “Sitting with body upright and 
having fixed his attention in front of him, the ascetic energetically seeks absorption and, even though his 


flesh and bones rot, he will never desist.”°™ Thus exertion prepares dhyana. 


When one has wealth, giving it is not difficult; if one is afraid of falling into the three unfortunate destinies 
(durgati), or of losing one’s good reputation, to keep morality (sila) and patience (Asanti) is not difficult: 
this is why the first three virtues do not need any exertion. But here, to calm the mind and seek absorption 
in view of the true nature of Prajfiaparamita is a difficult thing that requires exertion. This is how one will 


attain Prajfaparamita by exertion. 


2. By practicing just one virtue. 


Question. — Is it necessary to practice the five virtues to obtain the Prajfiaparamita, or is it enough to 


practice one or two virtues in order to obtain it? 


Answer. — The virtues have a twofold aspect: /) one single virtue, by interaction, includes all the virtues; i7) 
one practices the virtues each in turn (anukalam) and separately (prthak). [In the first case], it is the 


predominant virtue that imposes its name. It is the same for a conglomerate composed of the four great 


°6° Cf. the well-known phrase (Majjhima, I, p. 425, etc.): Idha bhikkhu arafifiagato, va rukkhamiilagato va 


sunnagarato va nisidati pallankam abhujitva ujum kayam panidhaya parimukham satim ipatthapetva. — For the 


sermon on the ascetic who took it upon himself to keep this position until the final result, see above, p. 929F, n. 1. 
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elements (mahabhitasamghata); although the four great elements are inseparable (avisamyukta), it is the 
predominant element that imposes its name [on the conglomerate].°°’ There is, we would say, ‘interaction’ 
[between the virtues, for one single virtue includes the five others, and it is not possible to acquire the 
Prajfiaparamita independently of the other five virtues. [In the second case], by practicing the virtues in 


successive order, the Prajfiaparamita is acquired as a result of one or another virtue. 


When a person who has produced the mind of supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) 
practices generosity (dana), he tries to discover the characteristic (laksana) of generosity. Generosity is 
neither one nor many, neither eternal nor non-eternal, neither existent nor non-existent, etc. as [196c] was 
said in the refutation of generosity (p. 724F). Thanks to generosity, the bodhisattva discovers the true 
nature which is the same for all dharmas. This is how, by means of generosity [alone], the Prajfiaparamita 


may be obtained. 


There are people who, by observing morality (sila) have no trouble in not causing harm to beings. But 
when they seize the characteristics (nimittodgrahana) and become attached to them (abhinivesa), they 
provoke controversy (vivada). These people who previously had no antagonism toward beings now 


experience aversion or affection for a (dogmatic) system and begin to hate their adversaries. 


And so, if they want not to not cause harm to beings, they must practice fundamental equality in regard to 
all dharmas (dharmasamata). If they distinguish between what is sinful and what is not, they are not 
practicing the virtue of morality. Why? Because they will detest sin and will love its opposite; their mind 
becomes excited and they return to harming beings. This is why, by means of a correct view of sin and its 
opposite, the bodhisattva experiences neither aversion nor affection in his hearts. Seeing in this way, he 


acquires the Prajiiaparamita by practicing only the virtue of morality. 


3. The bodhisattva has this thought: “If I do not acquire patience toward dharmas (dharmaksanti), I will not 
always be able to be patient. As long as they do not undergo oppression, all beings are patient; but when 
suffering comes along to torture them, they lose their patience. They are like these prisoners who fear to be 
beaten and take refuge in death. This is why I must produce dharmaksanti: there is no tormenter, no 
insulter, no victim; I alone must undergo the punishment (vipakaphala) for the mistakes (viparyasa) of my 
earlier existences (piirvajanman).” From then on, the bodhisattva makes no more distinctions between the 
object of the patience and the patience itself; he penetrates deeply into the absolute emptiness 
(atyantasinya); this is dharmaksanti. Endowed with this dharmaksanti, he will never again torment beings. 


The wisdom associated with this dharmaksdGnti is Prajiaparamita. 


4. Exertion (virya) is present in all the good dharmas and is able to realize all the good dharmas. While 
wisdom, in measuring and analyzing dharmas, penetrates the nature of things (dharmadhatu), exertion 
lends its help. On the other hand, knowing that the true nature of exertion is independent of the body and 


the mind, the bodhisattva is truly unshakeable. Such exertion can give rise to Prajfiaparamita; other 


5&7 The four elements are present in the lump of earth, for the earth possesses dampness, heat and movement; but as 
the element-earth (prthividhatu), characterized by solidity (khakkhatatva), predominates in the lump, we speak of ‘a 
lump of earth’. See above, p. 1099F. 
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exertions, in the manner of magic (maya) or dream (svapna) are false and unreal; that is why they are not 


spoken of. 


5. When the mind concentrates its attention, it can truly see the true nature of dharmas. This true nature 
cannot be perceived [by experience], namely, what is seen (drsta), heard (sruta), thought (mata) and known 
(vijndta). Why? Because the six senses and their six coarse objects are all deceptive and result from the 
retribution of causes and conditions. There, everything that is known and seen is deceptive; and no 
deceptive knowledge merits belief. That which merits belief is the true Wisdom alone obtained by the 
Buddhas in the course of incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa). Since this wisdom depends on dhyana 


and careful consideration of the true nature of dharmas we can say that dhydna gives rise to Prajiaparamita. 


[197a] There are cases where, without practicing the five virtues, a person penetrates the true nature of 
dharmas solely by hearing (sravana), study (adhyayana), reflection (manasikara) or calculation (ganana): 
the knowledge of means (updyajridna) gives rise to Prajfiaparamita. Sometimes also it is two, three or four 
virtues that give rise to Prajfiaparamita. Similarly, some realize the fruit of the Path (margaphala) by 
hearing only one truth (satya) preached; others realize the fruit of the Path by hearing two, three or four 
truths. The person who has doubts about the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya) finds the Path when the truth 
of suffering is preached to him; and it is the same for the other three truths, The person who has doubts 
about all four truths finds the Path when the four truths are preached to him. Thus the Buddha said to a 
bhiksu: “If you are able to cut desire (raga) I guarantee that you will obtain the state of anagamin; if you 
cut desire, know that hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha) will indeed be cut by that very fact.”°® It is the 
same for the six virtues: to destroy the dominant fault of avarice (mdatsarya), a sermon on generosity should 
be preached, and the other faults will be destroyed by that very fact; to destroy mixed faults, the six virtues 
should be preached at the same time. Consequently, if it is a question of a particular behavior or the group 


of behaviors, the six virtues are preached for everybody and not for just one person. 


3. By abstaining from any practice. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva acquires the Prajiaparamita without practicing any dharma and without 
acquiring any dharma. Why? All practices (caryd) are erroneous and futile: from near or far, they present 
faults. In fact, bad dharmas (akusaladharma) are faulty from close up; as for good dharmas, they are 
transformed and modified from far away; those who become attached to them will end up by experiencing 
pain and sorrow; thus they show defects from far off. [Good and bad practices] are like an appetizing food 
and a disgusting food both of which have been poisoned. As soon as one eats the disgusting food, one feels 
dissatisfied. When one eats the appetizing food, one feels pleasant satisfaction for the moment, but later it 
takes one’s life. Therefore both kinds of food should be avoided, and it is the same for good and bad 


practices. 


56 For this text, see above, p. 1029F, n. 1. 
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Question. — If that is so, why did the Buddha preach the three practices, namely, the brahmanic practice 
(brahmacarya), the godly practice (divyacarya) and the noble practice (aryacarya)??” 


Answer. — The noble practice consists of practicing the absence of all practice. Why? Because during all 
noble practice, one never departs from the three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha). The brahmanic and the 
divine practices arise insofar as they grasp the characteristics of beings (sattvanimittodgrahana); although 
they do not show defects at the time they are being practiced, they will show them later on and the realities 
they actually pursue will all appear to be false. However, the saint (G@rva) who practices these two kinds of 


practice with a detached mind (asaktacitta) does not commit any fault. 


For the person who practices the absence of practice thus, nothing exists any longer: errors (viparydasa), 
deceptions (vaficana) and the afflictions (k/esa) no longer arise for they are purified like space 
(akasasuddha). He acquires the true nature of dharmas by holding his non-acquisition (anupalabdhi) as an 
acquisition. It is said in the non-acquired Prajfia: “Dharmas, form (ripa), etc., are not empty as a result of 
emptiness; they are originally and eternally empty in themselves; dharmas, form, etc., are not non- 
perceptible because wisdom does not reach them: they are originally and eternally non-perceptible in 
themselves.”°”” This is [197b] why we should not ask how many virtues must be practiced to obtain 
Prajhaparamita. Out of loving-kindness and compassion to beings, the Buddhas teach the practices in order 


to be in harmony with common usage (samvrti), but there is nothing absolute (paramartha) there. 
Question. — If Prajfiaparamita can be neither acquired nor practiced, why does the ascetic seek it? 
Answer. — There are two kinds of things that cannot be acquired: 


i) Worldly pleasures, which can be sought but which do not respond to the attempt, cannot be acquired; ii) 
The true nature of dharmas, the definite notice (niyattanimitta) of which escapes perception, cannot be 
acquired. Not being non-existent, they include merit (punya) and increase the roots of good (kusalamila). 


Worldly people (prthagjana) who speculate about worldly affairs (lokadharma) have profit (labdha), etc.; 


> These are the three practices (caryd) or the three abodes (vihdra) defined above, Traité, I, p. 162-163F. 
°7) A vague and inexact reference to a classical passage in the Prajiia literature: cf. Paficaviméhati, ed. Dutt, p. 37- 
38 (Chinese transl. by Hiuan tsang, T 220, k. 402, vol. 7, p. 11b26-11c16; by Moksala, T 221, k. 1, p. 4c18-28; by 
Dharmaraksa, T 222, k. 1, p. 152a16-152b2; by Kumarajiva, T 223, k. 1, p. 221b25-221c10); Satasahasrika, p. 118 
seq, 81 seq, 932 seq. — The siitras and the sastras of the Greater Vehicle often used this text, citing it more or less 
faithfully: cf. Kasyapaparivarta, p. 94, § 63; Madh. vrtti, p. 248; Sttralamkara, ed. Lévi, p. 76; Samgrayha, p. 116- 
118; Siddhi, p. 521, 531. Here are some extracts from the Paficavimshati version: 

lha_ bodhisattvo mahasattvah prajndparamitayam caran, bodhisattva eva san bodhisattvam na 
samanupasyati... rupam api na samanupahyati... Tatha hi riijpam ripasvabhavena sinyam... Na siinyataya riipam 
Sunyam... ndnyatrariipac siinyatd... rijpam eva Sinyata... Sinyataiva rijpam... Namamatramidam yad idam riipam... 
Tatha hi mayopamam ripam... maya ca namamatram... Mayadarsanasvabhasya hi notpado na nirodho na samkleso 
na vyvadanam... Tatha hi krtrimam nama... Tani bodhisattvah prajnaparamitayam caran sarvanamani na 
samanupasyati, asamanupasyan nabhinivisate. 

The reasoning given here for riijpa is repeated for the other four skandhas and is applied in a general way 


to all dharmas without exception. 
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and it is the same for all the good qualities. But it is according to the mind of the world that we speak about 


acquisition, in the mind of the Buddha, nothing in acquired. 


This is a summary of the meaning of Prajiaparamita; later we will speak of it at greater length. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Volume II of the Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom appeared in 1949 and more than twenty years 
separate it from Volume III which I [Lamotte] have the honor of presenting today. During this time 
Buddhist studies have made considerable progress in many directions and have brought new light to the 
Traité. An entire book would be needed to describe them in detail, which would delay further the 
publishing of the present volume. These introductory pages! will be limited to providing some detailed 
information on the Traité itself, its author, the sources from which it draws its inspiration, the Chinese 
translation of which it is the object and, finally, the contents of Volume III. The Supplement to the 
Bibliography that will follow it will inform the reader more fully. 


I. THE TREATISE ON THE GREAT VIRTUE OF WISDOM 


The Traité is a voluminous commentary on a lengthy version of the Prajnaparamitasitra. The short 
version that first appeared consisted of 8000 s/okas or units of 32 syllables and was entitled Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita. The original Sanskrit text was published by R. Mitra in 1888 and by U. Wogihara in 
1932-35; it was translated into Chinese six times (T 220, nos. 4-5, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228) and once into 
Tibetan (Tib. Trip 734). 


The long versions entitled Mahaprajnaparamitasitra were three or possibly four in number: 


1. The Astadasasahasrika in 18,000 slokas partially edited by E. Conze in 1962, translated once into 
Chinese (T 220, no. 3) and once into Tibetan (Tib. Trip. 732). 


2. The Paticavimsatisahasrika in 25,000 slokas, the history of which is more complicated: 

a. T 222: Koung-tsang-king, by Dharmaraksa in 286 A.D. 

b. Fang-kouang-pan-jo-king, by Moksala in 291. 

c. Mo-ho-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king, by Kumarajtva in 403-404. 

d. T 220, no, 2: Ta-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king, by Hiuan-tsang in 660-663. 

e. Tib. Trip. 731: Ses-rab-kyi pha-rol-tu phyin-pa ston-phrag-hi-su-Ina-pa, by unknown translators. 


A modified version serving as commentary to the Abhisamayalamkara of Maitreya also exists in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan. 


a. AryapaficavimSsatisahasrika bhagavati prajiapdramita, abhisamaydlamkaranusadrena samSodhita, 
partially edited by N. Dutt in 1934. 


! In this introduction, except for indicated exceptions, the numbers in parentheses in the text refer to the pages of the 
French translation when they are in simple numbers, to the pages and columns of the Chinese edition of T 1509 


when the numbers are followed by the letters a, b or c. 
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b. Tib. Trip. 5188: Ses-rab-kyi pha-tol-tu phyin-pa ston-phrag ji-su-Ina-pa, translated by Si-ba bzah-po 
and Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba. 


3. The Satasahasrika in 100,000 slokas was partially edited in 1902 by P. C. Ghosa, translated once into 
Chinese (T 220, no. 1) and once into Tibetan (Tib. Trip. 730). 


This list far from exhausts the enormous production of Prajnaparamitas: there are still many other shorter 
texts of which the author of the 7raité was unaware. E. Conze has recorded them for us in his work The 


Prajnaparamita Literature, 1960. 


The Traité was a commentary in Sanskrit on the Mahaprajnaparamitasitra, in the present case the original 
version of the Pancavimsatisahasrika, a copy of which was in Kumiarajiva's possession and which he 
translated at the same time as the Traité in 403-404: this is the Taisho 223. The translator had no 


knowledge of the modified version, the only one that has come down to us. 


On the other hand, the Indo-Tibetan tradition is silent about the Traité, the only evidence of which is the 


abridged Chinese translation made by Kumarajiva under the name Ta-tche-tou louen (T 1509). 


The East as well as the West has become accustomed to restoring this title in Sanskrit as 


Mahaprajnaparamitasastra ,"Treatise on the Great Perfection of Wisdom". 


But, as P. Demiéville has commented,2 various titles are found both in the editions as well as in the 
fragments of manuscript found at Touen-houang and especially Mo-ho-po-lo-mi-to-king-che-louen: "The 
latter (also denoted in the K‘ai-yuan-lou, T 2145, K. 4, p. 513a4) is the one that appears at the head of the 
preface by Seng-jouei (at the beginning of T 1509), with an abridged variant also given by the Tch'ou-san- 
tsang-ki-tsi (T 2145, k. 10, p. 74c11). This title is probably the older one and could correspond to the 
Sanskrit Mahd-prajnaparamita-upadesa-[sastra]: the word upadesa is, furthermore, given in transcription 
in the Chinese biographies of Nagaruna which must emanate from Kumiarajiva: in one of these biographies 
we read that 'Nagarjuna made an upadesa in ten thousand gathas3 to explain the Mahayana in a developed 
manner' (Long-chou-p'ou-sa-tchouan, T 2047, p. 184c18; Fou-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-tchouan, T 2058, k. 5, p. 
318b16).°4 


But the characters che-louen do not necessarily render the Sanskrit upadesa and do not appear among the 
Chinese expressions most often used to translate upadesa, namely, louen-yi, fa-yi, chouo-yi, fa-chouo, yi- 


couo, ta-kiao.> 


Be that as it may, Demiéville was right and, in the title in question, che-louen is the equivalent of upadesa. 


Actually, upadesa is also the name of the twelfth and last member of the ‘twelve-membered’ word of the 


Buddha (dvadasangabuddhavacana) which is frequently mentioned in the Sanskrit texts of the two 


2 Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna, JA, 1950, p. 375, n. 1 
3 Read: ‘ten myriads of gathas.’ 
4 Mochizuki, Cyclopedia, p. 227b; A. Hirakawa, A Study of the Vinaya-Pitaka, Tokyo, 1960, p. 348-352. 


5 The Chinese characters are given rather than the numbers as in previous vols. I and II. 
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Vehicles; Kumarajiva uses only two ways of rendering this member: he either transcribes it as yeou-po-t’i- 


cho, or else he translates it as Jouen-yi. 


And yet at kiuan 20, p. 208516, which the reader will find below at p. 1237F, the Traité designates itself 
under the title of Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-louen-yi: pan-jo-lo-mi is the transcription of prajna-paramita, and louen- 


yi is the translation of upadesa. 


Therefore the original Indian title was Prajiapdramitopadesa ‘Detailed Analysis of the Perfection of 
Wisdom’, or also Mahda-prajna-paramita-sutra-upadesa, ‘Detailed Analysis of the Great Sttra on the 


Perfection of Wisdom’, in the present case, the Pafica-vimsati-sahasrika. 


The works of scholastic Buddhism often have the title of Upadesa: thus Vasubandhu composed upadesas 
on the Saddharmapundarika (T 1519, 1520), the Sukhavativyiiha (T 1524), the Ratnaciida (T 1526), the 
Dharmacakrapravartana (T 1533), etc. 


At kiuan 33, p. 308a, the Traité will explain what it means by upadesa: “Louen-yi (upadesa) means to 
reply to questions (prasnavyakarana), to explain why and then to explain broadly the meanings (artha). 
When the Buddha preached the four truths (satya), he was asked what they are, and the reply was that they 
are the four noble truths (@ryasatya). He was asked what are these truths, and the reply was that they are the 
four noble truths on suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) and the path 
(pratipad): that is what the louen-yi (upadesa) is. He was asked what is the noble truth of suffering 
(duhkharyasatya), and the reply was that it is the eight kinds of suffering, suffering of birth (jatiduhkha), 
etc. He was asked what is the suffering of birth, and the reply was that beings, in every place of birth 
(jatisthana), undergo suffering. Giving such answers to questions and broadly explaining the meanings is 


what is called yeou-po-t’i-ch6 (upadesa). 


Il. THE AUTHOR AND HIS SOURCES 


An almost twenty century-old legend has been woven around the author of the 7raité and even to skim 
through it, it is evident that there will be further enrichment of it. Without pretending to ‘render unto 
Caesar’, for the time being, we are not prevented from disregarding it momentarily so as to study the author 
on the basis of his work alone. Indian writers in general and Buddhist scholars in particular are not in the 
habit of pushing themselves forward and, if a literary genre has been neglected in India, it is indeed that of 
autobiography. We cannot blame the philosophers who profess the anatman for concealing their own 
individuality in their works. Such reservation is easy when the work is not greater than five hundred 
stanzas, as was the case for the Madhyamakasastra, the Dvadasamukhasastra, the Catuhsatakasastra or the 
Satakasastra. When, like the Traité, it reaches more than three million words in a thousand scrolls, it is 


more difficult for the author to maintain his incognito. 
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1. THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL MILIEU 


According to the indications furnished by the author, he seems to have been active at the beginning of the 
4" century of our era in north-western India. This region, which for a long time was the only gate half- way 
open to the exterior, already had had a long history. After having undergone the Achemenid yoke for two 
and a half centuries (559-326 B.C.) and the Macedonian occupation for twenty years (326-306 B. C.), it 
had rejoined the mother country on terms of the convention concluded between Seleucos the First Nicator 
and Candragupta. Having moved within the circles of the Mauryan Indian empire from about 306 to 189, it 
was conquered by the Greco-Macedonians of Bactria who founded two kingdoms in it: the western Greek 
kingdom consisting of Bactria, Sogdia, Arie, Syistan and Arachosia; the eastern Greek empire extending 
over Kapisa, Gandhara and the Punjab. Devoured by internal quarrels, the Greeks eliminated themselves, 
and their last representative disappeared from the scene of history about 30 A.D. Previously, peoples of 
Iranian language had already infiltrated into India and, for a century and a half (ca. 90 B.C. — 50 A.D.) the 
north-west suffered invasions by Scytho-Parthians, the Sakas of Maués (90-53 B. C.) and the Pahlavas of 
Gondopharesia (19-45 A.D.). Finally, about 50 A.D., Indo-Scythia passed into the hands of nomadic 
populations of poorly defined origin, called Ta Yue-tche, Yue-tche and Tou-houo-lo by the Chinese, 
Tokharoi and Thagouroi by the Greeks, Tochari and Togarii by the Romans, Tukhara, Tusara and Turuska 
by the Indians, Tho-Kar and Thod-Kar by the Tibetans, Tokhri by the Ouigours, Ttaugara or Ttauddgara 
by the Khotanese. Starting out from Kan-sou in 174 B.C., they had seized hold of Bactria about 130 B.C., 
and had divided it up into five dynasties. One of their descendants, Kujula Kadphises, an officer of the 
Kouei-chouang region, dominated his fellows and laid the foundations of an immense empire which, at the 
time of its greatest extent, included Chinese Turkestan with Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khotan, eastern Iran 
with Sogdia, Bactria and Séistan, all of north-western India with Kashmir, the Indus basin and the middle 


Ganges area, possibly as far as Benares. 


For two and a half centuries, the Kusana empire played the role of crossroads of Asia, all the lines of 


communication of which it controlled. 


The first dynasty represented by Kujula Kadphises and Vima Kadphises (ca. 50-80 A. D.) was succeeded 
by a second dynasty represented by the illustrious names of Kaniska, Vasiska, Kaniska II, Huviska and 
Vasudeva. The date of Kaniska’s accession is still debated: 78, 128 or 144 A.D.® On his inscriptions, he 
inaugurated a new era lasting at least 98 years. The Kusana empire became decadent with the accession to 
the Persian throne of the Sassanides (227-651): about 226, its founder, Ardahir-i-Babegan invaded Kapisa, 


Gandhara and the eastern Punjab. 


Reigning over populations of very different race, language and religion, the Kusanas were wise enough to 


respect them all. Their coins bore inscrptions in Indian, Iranian and even Greek; on the reverse side, they 


6 cr Papers on the Date of Kaniska, ed. by A. L. Basham, 1968. 
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showed Iranian deities, Sun, Moon, Wind, Fire, Mithra, Anaitis; some Indian, Siva, Mahasena, Skandha, 


Budha (sic!) and also Serapis, Horus, Heracles, Selene, Helios and even Roma. 


Kaniska favored Buddhism by building near Purusapura, his capital, a sttipa 700 feet high at the village of 
Kharjurika, which, for many centuries, was admired by the Chinese pilgrims. Excavations at this site by D. 
B. Spooner and H. Hargreaves have unearthed an inscribed reliquary surmounted by three figures 
representing the Buddha between Brahma and Indra; the body of the reliquary is engraved with various 
figures of orantes, particularly Kaniska flanked by two deities, the Sun and the Moon, the Miiro and Mao of 
the coins. It appears from many inscriptions in Kharostht and Brahmi that the great emperor promoted the 
building of stiipas and viharas. His successors followed his example, and the founding and endowment of a 


magnificent monastery at Jamalpur Mound near Mathura is attributed to Huviska. 


A legend, which seems to be a replica of that of Asoka, formed around Kaniska. It connects him with the 
minister Mathara, the physician Caraka and important religious individuals such as Samgharaksa, 
Asvaghosa, Jeyata, Parsva, Vasumitra and Pirna. The legend has it that he convened a great council at 


Kasmir to revise the Buddhist scriptures and to compose explanatory treatises on the Three Baskets. 


The author of the Traité definitely lived at the time of the Great Kusanas since he makes frequent allusions 
to the Greater and Lesser Yue-tche or Tukharas (p. 547F, 555F, 672F, 1584F). But curiously enough, he 
never mentions their personal names and limits himself to referring to them by the official title of 
devaputra, frequent on the inscriptions and coins (p. 475F, 1421F, 396c, 321a, etc.). Such reticence is 
perhaps a mark of respect, but more likely answers to the fundamental antipathy the Indians always 
experienced in regard to sovereigns of foreign origin. It explains the total silence maintained by the 
indigenous chronicles on Alexander’s incursion into India, major event though it was. Despite their 
generous donations, the great Kusanas remained outsiders to the native population. The author of the Traité 
does not conceal his scorn for the borderlands (pratyantajanapada) which he considers to be places of 
lowly birth, and he adds to them not only the foreign kingdoms such as Tukhara, Sogdia, Persia and the 
eastern Mediterranean, but also some regions of India occupied by primitive peoples such as the Savaras, 
people of Dravidian languages such as the Andhras and even some slightly aryanized capitals such as 
Ujjayini (p.174F, 1584-1586). In his eyes, the Buddhist Madhyadesa was limited to the lands of Aryan 
tongue and, whatever their religious sympathies, he is not far from rejecting as barbaric foreigners all those 


who spoke Chinese, Scythian, Greek, Dravidian, Tibetan, Kasgarian, Tokharian or Bactrian (p. 1586). 


At the end of the Kusana epoch, the religious situation was very complex. The inscriptions, the coins and 
the literary texts attest to the active presence, in the north-west, of Brahmanism and Hinduism, of Jainism 
and Buddhism, as well as the persistence of the primitive cult of the Nagas. The holy Dharma particularly 
flourished and, starting from the reign of Asoka (272-236), the region became, after Magadha, the second 
Holy Land of Buddhism. The great emperor flooded it with his edicts on the Dharma, published in Indian 
Prakrit, in Aramaic and in Greek.® After this psychological preparation, the missionary Madhyantika, sent 


7H. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, 1961, p. 57 seq. 
8 Inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district) and at Mansehra (Hazara district) in chancellery Prakrit and 


Kharosthi script; Aramaic inscription at Ptl-i-Darunteh in Lampaka; bilingual Greco-Aramaic at Qandahar (JA, 
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by Moggaliputtatissa, settled down there with five hundred arhats; he introduced the cultivation of saffron 
and substituted the reign of the holy Dharma for the cult of the nagas. The district was soon covered with 
monasteries (vihara, samgharama) to shelter the monastics and with commemorative monuments (stijpa) to 
perpetuate the memory of Sakyamuni. The stiipas of the old style — described by Hiuan-tsang as ‘ASoka’s 
stupa’ — were especially numerous. Consisting of a raised hemispherical dome on a terrace surrounded by a 
balustrade, they marked the places where Sakyamuni, during his previous existences as Bodhisattva, had 
distinguished himself by his generosity, morality, patience and exertion. Thus, although the last lifetime of 
the Buddha had taken place in the region of the middle Ganges, the north-western India was the main 
theatre of his jatakas. 


Later, at the time, more precisely, of the Kusanas, the stupa evolved in form: placed on a raised drum, it 
became more slender and gained in height. What is more, it was covered with sculptures representing the 
human form of the Buddha in various episodes of his last existence, a major innovation probably inspired 
by Hellenistic sculptors who may have developed unhindered in the large sculpture schools of Gandhara 
and Mathura. 


At the same time, the legend of the Buddha, breaking with historical plausibility, devised a long journey of 
Sakyamuni across the north-west of India where he may have left traces of his passage. Accompanied 
sometimes byAnanda, sometimes by the yaksa Vajrapani, the Teacher, starting from Mathura, made this 
tour in twenty-five stages, taming the nagas, converting the kings, predicting important events and leaving 
his shadow in the village of Palitaktita, near Tchahar-Bagh (p. 547-554F) 


In the meantime, the Buddhist community had passed through many vicissitudes: “When the Buddha was 
in this world, the Dharma met with no opposition. After the Buddha died, when the Dharma was recited for 
the first time, it was still as it was when the Buddha was alive. One hundred years later, king Asoka called 
together a great quinquennial (paicavarsa) assembly and the great Dharma teachers debated. As a result of 
their differences, there were distinct sects (nikaya) each having a name and each developing subsequently” 
(p. 106-108F). Following a schism provoked by Mahadeva, the Samgha split into two big parts, that of the 
Sthaviras “Old Ones”, partisans of a more strict orthodoxy, and that of the Mahasamghikas “Majorities”, of 
laxer and democratic tendencies. These two sections in turn became subdivided into various sects which 
tradition has fixed as eighteen in number. They expanded over all of India and geographical separation 


further increased their differences. 


In the Kusana epoch, two sects, the Mahasamghika and the Sarvastivadin, contended with one another over 
the north-west. The former, represented at Mathura and Kapisa, used a hybrid language, a mixture of the 


Prakrit jargon and correct Sanskrit. The latter, derived from the Sthavira branch, resolutely opted for the 


1958, p. 1-48); Greek inscription, also at Qandahar (JA, 1964, p. 137-157). — For the Bactrian inscriptions which 
themselves are not of Buddhist inspiration, see E. Benveniste, [Inscriptions de Bactriane, JA, 1961, p. 13-152; W. B. 
Henning, The Bactrian Inscriptions, BSOAS, XXII, 1960, p. 47-55; D. Schlumberger, Av Khanouem, une ville 
hellénistique en Afghanistan, CRAI, 1965; L. Robert, De Delphe a l’Oxus, Inscrptions grecques nouvelles de la 
Bactriane, CRAI, 1968, p. 416-457. Some new discoveries have just been announced to the Académie des 


Inscriptions by A. Dupont-Sommer. 
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use of Sanskrit as the religious language, They were by far the more powerful, and inscriptions in Karostht 
and Brahmi indicate their presence at Mathura, Kalwan, Shah-ji-Dherl, Zeda, Kurram (either in 


Afghanistan, Punjab and Sindh) with off-shoots as far away as Sravasti and Sarnath. 


The two sects, which were opposed especially in matters of buddhology, evolved somewhat over time, but 
the second in particular still represented the old Buddhism as Sakyamuni had taught it to his sravakas. 
Nevertheless, around the beginning of our era, they were infiltrated by adepts of a new form of Buddhism 
animated by a more daring ideal, inspired by more radical philosophical ideas and professing theories, 
hitherto unknown, on the nature of Buddha and future Buddhas. This movement, suggestive rather than 
revolutionary, took the name of Mahayana ‘Greater Vehicle (of salvation)’ and qualified as Hinayana, 
‘Lesser Vehicle’, the old doctrines and practices. It did not constitute a new sect and its name never appears 


in the inscriptions, but it developed within the very bosom of the monastic communities. 


Some monks, regarding the teachings transmitted for five hundred years as the holy Dharma (saddharma), 
refused to come to terms with the Mahayana, rejected its scriptures as false and charged the new movement 
with being the Counterfeit Dharma (pratirupakadharma): disciples they were, disciples they meant to 
remain. But beside these reactionary sravakas, there were progressive monks who took the Mahayana 
sutras into consideration, held them or pretended to take them as the Word of the Buddha and adopted their 
ideas. Nevertheless, they did not leave their monastery and continued to co-habit with the ‘Old Ones’ who 
did not share their views. Thus, in the 7” century, Hiuan-tsang distinguished three types of monasteries: the 
monasteries within the jurisdiction of the Hinayana sects (Sthavira, Mahasamghika, Sarvastivadin, 
Sammattya), the Mahayana monasteries, and finally the monasteries where practitioners of both Vehicles 


lived together. 


In regard to his epoch and the sources that he uses, it seems that the author of the Traité was a 
Sarvastivadin, perhaps belatedly converted to the Mahayana. His high esteem for the monastic life (p. 839- 
846F), his disdainful silence toward the Mahasamghikas whom he mentions only once in his work suggests 
that he wore the yellow robe of the bhiksu in some Sarvastivadin monastery of north-western India, one of 
these monasteries built on the plains or on the hills, the ruins of which still exist at Shah-ji-dheri, Shah- 
dhert, Shahr-1-Bahlol, Sanghao, Takht-1-Bahai, Hamal-Garht, Karkai, etc. Fa-hien, who visited them at the 


beginning of the 5" century, tells us that they were occupied almost exclusively by Sarvastivadins. 


Under the direction of learned teachers, the author devoted himself to the study of the sacred texts, 
memorized the Tripitaka and specialized in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. He manifests such a deep 
understanding of it that we may think he in turn taught it. Later, the reading of the Mahayanasttras must 
have made an impression on him, and study of the early Madhyamikans (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Rahulabhadra) convinced him of the cogency of the new ideas. He went over to the Mahayayana without, 
however, giving up his scholastic habits. In the form of a commentary on the Paficavimsatisahasrika, he 
composed a voluminous exegetical treatise which is like a Mahayana reply to the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. The author appears both as a Sarvastivadin by training and a Mahayanist by conviction, and it 


is under these two aspects that he should be studied. 
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2. THE SARVASTIVADIN BY TRAINING 


The study program imposed on the north-western bhiksus involved a formidable body of canonical and 
paracanonical texts. In contrast with most of the sects which had only three Baskets, the Sarvastivadin 
Tripitaka, contrary to its name, had four: 1. the Vinayapitaka, the basket of discipline, 2. the Sutrapitaka, 
the basket of dogmatic texts incorporating four “traditions” (Ggama), 3. the Abhidharmapitaka, the 
scholastic basket, 4. the Ksudrapitaka, the basket of minor texts.? This is mentioned on p. 692-693F of the 
Traité and p. 412a of the Chinese translation. 


A. Sarvastivadin Sitrapitaka. 


It comprised four @gamas listed in the following order: 1) Ekottaragama or Ekottarika, 2) Madhyamagama, 
3) Dirghagama, 4) Samyuktagama.19 The text of the agamas was translated into Chinese at the beginning 
of the 5" century (T 125, 26, 1, 99) and the sands of central Asia have yielded important fragments of their 
original Sanskrit: on the basis of these fragments, the patient work of E. Waldschmidt and his school have 


resulted in the reconstruction of numerous sitras. 


The Traité sometimes refers to these Ggamas and occasionally cites the Ekottara (p. 103F, 1268F), the 
Madhyama (p. 4F, 103F, 307b, 456b), the Dirgha (p. 103F, 300F, 544F) and the Samyukta (p. 103F, 447F, 
542F, 614F, 288a, 295b, 298a, 307a, 444a). As general rule, however, it prefers to refer to the sitras 
incorporated in these dgamas. These sttras being familiar to all learned Buddhists, very often it omits 


mentioning their titles. 


Comparative study of the texts shows that the author of the 7raité used the Madhyamagama and the 
Samyuktagama of which Taisho 26 and 99 are the translations. In regard to the Ekottaragama and the 
Dirghagama, he used originals slightly different from Taisho 125 and jl 


According to the immutable laws of religious exegesis, the author presents no event that is not based on a 
dogmatic source. On each page he refers explicitly or implicitly to a stitra or a topic mentioned by several 


sutras at the same time. This will become evident in the notes annexed to the French translation. 


The siitras being the very words of the Buddha, the author never rejects them. If they apparently contradict 
themselves, he makes efforts to assure their authenticity, then to interpret them according to the nature of 
things (dharmata) by establishing a clear distinction between the scriptures of provisional meaning and 
those of definitive meaning (p.536-539F, 1621F n.). He shows himself thus to be a specialist trained in the 


school of rigorous intellectual discipline and respectful of the traditional game of exegesis. 


9 The Vijfanavadins inherited this canon: cf. HBI, p. 167. 

10 The same order was adopted by other schools; cf. HBI, p. 170. 

I ty Essays Offered to G. H. Luce, 1966, p. 49-58, A. Bareau has decisively established the Dharmaguptaka origin 
of the Dirghagama translated into Chinese by Buddhayasas and Tchou Fo-nien (T 1). 
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The never-ending recourse to old canonical stitras has the psychological effect of immersing the author in 
the past and making him relive in spirit the memorable events that occurred in Kosala, Magadha and the 
middle Ganges region at the time of the Buddha and his great disciples. He manifests an extensive and 


precise knowledge of the geography of the ancient epoch (p. 163-197F). 


B. Sarvastivadin Vinayapitaka 


The Traité is rather confused on the history of the Vinaya (p. 104F, 756c) but may be complemented thanks 
to information given by the Kasmirian tradition and collected in the 5" and 6" centuries by Kumiarajiva, 


Seng-yeou and Houei-kiao.!2 


At the council of Rajagrha presided over by Kasyapa at the death of the Buddha, Upali recited the 
Vinayapitaka. As there were 80 repetitions of reciting this Vinaya, this last one will be called the ‘Vinaya 
of 80 recitations’. The first five patriarchs, Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanavasa and Upagupta, 
conserved it carefully. As Upagupta, a contemporary of and advisor to Asoka, had established residency at 
Mathura, the old Vinaya which he retained was designated under the name ‘Vinaya of the land of Mathura 


in 80 sections’. The text contained Avadanas and Jatakas. 


But at that time, people, being of weak faculties, were unable to memorize so voluminous a code. The 
different Buddhist schools therefore published an abridgment of it and this is how the five Vinayas saw the 
light of day: Pali Vin., Mahisasaka Vin. (T 1431), Mahasamgika Vin. (T 1425), Dharmaguptaka Vin. (T 
1428) and Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435). 


The Sarvastivadin Vin. was compiled by Upagupta who reduced it to 10 sections by eliminating the stories 
of the Avadanas and Jatakas. It was entitled: ‘Vinaya in ten recitations’ (Dasadhyaya): sections 1 to 3 
commented on the 250 rules of the bhiksu; sections 4 to 6 dealt with the seven and the eight dharmas, in 
other words, the Skandhakas; section 7 explained the rules of the bhiksunis; sections 8 to 10 were reserved 
for appendices: Ekottara, Updalipariprccha, Ksudrakavarga and Kusaladharma. Some original fragments 
have come down to us and have been published by J. Filliozat and H. Kung!3 and by V. Rosen.!4 
Introduced into Kasmir, this Vinaya was also designated by the name ‘Vinaya of Kasmir’. Kumarajiva 
translated it at Tch’ang-ngan in 404-405 under the name Che-song-liu (T 1435) and subsequently, after 


409, Vimalaksa completed it and enriched it with a preface. 


Later, according to the Traité (p. 756c), there was a vibhdasa in 80 chapters that commented on it. This 
vibhasa should not be confused with the primitive Vinaya which itself also consisted of 80 sections. 
Although the sources lack precision in this regard, this vibhdsa, also composed in Kasmir, is undoubtedly 


identical with the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya,!5 definitely subsequent to the advent of the great Kusanas 


12 HBI, p. 191-192. 

13 Fragments du Vinaya des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1938, p. 21-64. 

14 Der Vinayavibhanga zum Bhiksupratimoksa der Sarvastivadins, 1959. 
15 HBI, p. 187-188. 
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since it contains a prophecy relating to Kaniska.!6 The Indian original has come down to us almost 
complete: various Sanskrit texts, such as the Divyavadana and the Avadanasataka reproduce long passages 
of it; an apparently complete copy, written on birch-bark, was discovered at Gilgit in Kasmir in 1931 and 
published by N. Dutt.!7 Between the discovery and the editing, several sheets were misplaced, notably the 
major part of the Samghabhedavastu containing a detailed biography of Buddha Sakyamuni. G. Tucci 
recovered it in Afghanistan and it has appeared in the Serie Orientale Roma. The Milasarvastivadin Vinaya 
also exists in Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip. 1030-1037) and in Chinese translation (T 1442-1451), but the 
latter, made by Yi-tsing between 700 and 712, is not quite complete. 


The Traité has drawn up the table of contents of the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (p. 104F) and borrows from it 
some important definitions, such as that of the Buddhadharma (p. 81F), as well as various stories telling the 
circumstances that led the Teacher to formulate certain disciplinary regulations along with the exceptions 
they involve: the interdiction of eating impure food (p. 118-121F), of using bowls other than iron or baked 
clay patra (p. 1674F), the authorization of accepting and wearing rich robes offered by lay people (p. 
1678F), etc. But it is inspired much more frequently by the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya from which it 
borrows most of the Avadanas and Jatakas with which it ornaments its explanation. After the fashion of this 
vinaya, it explains most of the events in the life of the Buddha and his great disciples during their last 
lifetime. It would be impossible to list here the borrowings taken more or less directly from the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya: merely as example, the most characteristic are listed here: conversion of the old 
Subhadra (p. 205-209F, 1650F), Suddhodana reassured by a god about the health of his son (p. 228-230F), 
the legend of Dharmaruci (p. 410-414F), Buddha’s journey to Sala (p. 457-463), slander about the gardener 
Gandaka (p. 497-499), the nine or ten torments inflicted on the Buddha in the course of his last lifetime 
(p.507-511), the niracle of the multiplication of five buddhas (p. 531-535F, 1352-1353F), journeys of the 
Buddha in southern India, in north-western India and in Kasmir (p. 546-548F), the story of Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana (p. 621-633F), the fable of the snake, the frog and the rat (p. 753F), the crimes of 
Devadatta (p. 868-878F, 1671-1674F), the story of Yasodhara and the explanation of her prolonged 
pregnancy (p. 1001-1112), the relationship between king Bimbasara and the courtesan Amrapali (p. 990- 
992F), etc. 


The author has an interesting comment on the value of the Vinaya (p. 6485): like the sutras, the code of 
monastic discipline is the word of the Buddha but concerns only the things of this world for the welfare of 


the Samgha; it imposes precepts (si/a) but does not explain the nature of things (dharmata). 


C. Sarvastivadin Ksudrakapitaka. 


The Ksudrakapitaka, also called Ksudrakagama or simply Ksudraka by the Traité (p. 341F), formed a 


separate basket for the Sarvastivadins, corresponding roughly to the Pali Khuddakanukaya. It consists of 


16 Milasarv.Vin, in Gilgit Manuscripts, Il, part 1, p. 2; T 1448, k. 9, p. 41b28. 
17 Gilgit Manuscripts, Il, 1942-50. 
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old minor texts, usually versified, put into the mouth of the Buddha or one of his great disciples. Their 
number is not fixed, but the more or less complete lists that have come down to us!8 mention the following 


texts, all of which the 7raité has used: 
1) Dharmapada (p. 29F, 1423F, 1513F, 2785, 316a, 464a). 
2) Udana (p. 325F, 1220F, 1513F). 
3) Parayana (p. 220F, 237F, 295c). 
4) Satyadrsta. 
5) Sailagatha. 


6) Sthaviragatha and Anavataptagatha (p. 287F, 1363-1364F, 1386F, 1388F, 1426-1437F, 1439F, 
1543F, 1546F). 


7) Arthavargiyani sutrani (p. 39F, 65F, 1089F). 


The more recent editions of these minor texts are mentioned in the Supplement to the Bibliography 


annexed to the present Introduction. 


D. Sarvastivadin Abhidharmapitaka. 


This basket is the masterpiece of the Sarvastivadin school; it shows but vague similarities with the 
Ceylonese Theravadin Abhidhammapitaka. It includes seven original works which tradition attributes, not 
to the Buddha himself, but to a series of disciples extending from the first to the sixth century after the 


Parinirvana. The Chinese and Tibetan sources!9 do not fully agree on the names of the supposed authors. 


1) The Samgitiparyaya, composed by Sariputra (T 1536) or by Maudgalyayana, is a commentary on a siitra 
of the Dirghagama, the Samgitiparyaya, of which important fragments have been published.29 


2) The Dharmaskandha by Mahamaudgalyayana (T 1537) or by Sariputra is a collection of siitras preached 


at Jetavana in Sravasti and briefly commentated by canonical quotations. 


3) The Prajnaptisastra by Mahamaudgalyayana (T 1538; Tib. Trip. 5587) shows some resemblance to the 
cosmological sutra of the Dirghagama (T 1, no. 30) and the Li-che-a-p i-t’an-louen (T 1644) which itself 


also shows all the characteristics of a sttra. 


4) The Vijfidnakaya by Devaksema (T 1539) or by Devasarman was composed at Visoka near Sravasti in 


the century following the Parinirvana. 


18 HBI, p. 177-178. 
19 HBL, p. 203. 
20 Kusum Mittal and V. Stache-Rosen, Dogmatische begriffsreihen im dlteren Buddhismus, 1968. 
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5) The Dhdtukaya is attributed to Vasumitra by the Chinese (T1540), to Ptrna by the Tibetans: both 


authors are considered to be contemporaries of Kaniska. 


6) The Prakaranapdda (T 1541, 1542) is given by the Traité (p. 111-112F) as a collective work: the first 
four chapters are said to be the work of Vasumitra and the last four, among them the chapter on the 


Thousand Aporias, the work of the Kasmirian arhats. 


7) The Jaianaprasthana? | is the latest in date and by far the most important of the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. It is the body (sarira) whereas the six preceding ones are the feet (pdda): this is why the 
Basket in question, although it consists of seven books, is entitled Satpadabhidharma ‘Abhidharma of Six 
Feet’. 


Its author was Katyayaniputra, or simply Katyayana, who lived in the 3 century after the parinirvana 
according to Seng-tchao and Hiuan-tsang, in the 3 or 5" according to Paramartha. The Mahavibhasa has 
it that he composed his work ‘in the East’, but Hiuan-tsang locates him at Tamasavana near Cinabhukti in 
Kasmir on the right bank of the Bias. According to Paramartha, he went to Kasmir with five hundred arhats 
and five hundred bodhisattvas to compile the Abhidharma of his school, and the result of this compilation 
was the Astaskandha, also called Jndnaprasthana. As the work represents the Sarvastivada in its pure state, 
it is not likely that bodhisattvas, as adepts of the Mahayana, collaborated in it. Moreover, it may be noted 


that the traditions about the council of Kaniska do not have Katyayana appearing in them. 


The Jiidnaprasthana was in Sanskrit: Vasubandhu’s Kosabhadsya and YaSsomitra’s Kosavyaakhya cite 
lengthy extracts from it, and fragments of it have been found at Kapisa and central Asia: those from 
Bamiyan have been published by S. Lévi,22 and those from Koutcha by B. Pauly2?: these last were 
identified by P. Demiéville.24 


The work has been the object of two Chinese translations: 1. the Abhidharmastaskandhasastra (T 1543) 
translated in 383 at Tch’ang-ngan by Samghadeva and Tchou Fo-nien with a preface by Tao-ngan; 2. the 
Abhidharmajnanaprasthanasastra (T 1544) translated by Hiuan-tsang at Tch’ang-ngan in 657 to 660. 


In the course of time, many commentaries have been made on the Jiidnaprasthana. According to Tao- 
ngan,25 three arhats, Che-t’o p’an-ni, Ta-si and Pi-lo-ni, each dedicated a vibhdasa to it; only the first is 
known to us. Later, five hundred great arhats in turn commented on it. Actually we have three vibhasdas on 


the Jnanaprasthana: 


21 HBI, p. 203-207. 

22 Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits provenant de Bamiyan et de Gilgit, JA, 1932, p. 1-13. 
23 Fragments sanskrits de Haute Asie, JA, 1960, p. 509-519. 

24 Un fragment sanskrit de l’Abhidharma des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1961, p. 461-475. 

23 Teh ‘ou-san-tsang-ki-tsi, T 2145, k. 10, p. 730. 
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1) Vibhasasastra by Che-t’o-p’an-ni (T1547) or by Katyayanaputra himself (?), translated at Tch’ang-ngan 
in 383 by Samghabhadra, Dharmanandin and Buddharaksa, and perhaps revised at Lo-yang by 
Samghadeva.26 


2) Abhidharmavibhasasastra, by five hundred arhats (T 1546), translated at Leang-cheou from 437 to 439 
by Buddhavarman on the basis of an Indian mnauscript found by Tao-t’ai west of the Mountain of Onions 
(Pamir). It consisted of a hundred kiuan, but in 439, as a result of the invasion of the region by the 


barabarian T’o-pa T’ao, about forty of them were lost and only sixty remain.2/ 


3) Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra by five hundred arhats (T 1545) translated by Hiuan-tsang at Tch’ang- 
ngan in 656-659. 


But these facts tell us nothing about the date of the original Sanskrit texts. We know only that the 
Mahavibhasa is later than Kaniska since it tells the well-known story of the eunuch and the bulls (T 1545, 
k. 114, p. 593a), placing it as ‘once in Gandhara, under Kaniska’. 


Although the Traité contends with the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, its author reveals himself as an 
outstanding specialist in this Abhidharma and I [Lamotte] personally think that before his conversion to the 
Mahayana, he professed the Vibhasa in some monastery in Kasmira-Gandhara. As may be observed in 
reading the present volume, the explanation of the abhidharmic doctrines take up ten times as much space 
as their refutation, and the author is careful to say that his explanation is only a summary that could be 
further extended (p. 1186F, 1225F, 1232F, 1236F, 1273F, 1279F, 1309F, 1362F, 1483F, 1486F, 1492F). 


Among the texts and authors that he mentions, the following may be noted: 


1) The Satpadabhidharma (p. 106F, 111F, 536a, 7526), the Abhidharmasitra (p. 576c, 586b), the 
Abhidharmapitaka (p. 105F, 693F), the Abhidharmavibhanga (P. 1236F, 1702F, 1703F). 


2) The Prakaranapdda (p. 11F) and its chapter on the Thousand Aporias (p. 1101F, 1171F, 1181F). 


3) Katyayaniputra or simply Katyayana (p. 109F, 614F, 1383F, 1697F), his disciples (p. 245F, 285F, 330a), 
his work called Jidnaprathanastaskandha (p. 109F), Katyadyana- or Katyananiputrabhidharma (p. 424F, 
786F, 787F). 


4) The Vibhasa (p. 110F, 377F), the Abhidharmavibhasa (p. 292F, 343a, 579c), the 
Katyaniputrabhidharmavibhasa (p. 273a) and the Vibhasa scholars called Abhidharmavibhasopadesacarya 
(p. 341c). According to some citations (p. 272F, 377F, 728F, 993F), it seems that the author of the Traité 
made use of a complete version of the Great Vibhasa by five hundred Kasmirian arhats. For the same 
reason, he was probably aware of the Abhidharmamritarasa by Ghosaka (T 1553) and the Abhidharmasara 
by Dharmasri (T 1550, by Upasanta (T 1551) and perhaps also by Dharmatrata (T 1552).28 At times he 
was inspired by some Dhydnasitras such as the Tch’an-yao-king (T6090, etc. (p. 1025F, 1322-1323F, 


26 CER. Shih, Biographie des moines éminents, 1968, p. 53, n. 196. 
27 Idem, ibid., p. 120. 
28 According to the Chinese sources, Dharmaéii lived in the 3 century A.D., and Dharmatrata at the beginning of 


the 4": cf. Lin Li-kouang, L ’Aide-Mémoire de la Bonne Loi, p. 51, 351. 
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1422F, 1547F, 264c, 7056), but the question of borrowings is obscure and would require an in-depth 
inquiry. 
The Traité does not mention the Darstantika-Sautrantikas often evoked in the Mahdavibhasa, but it was 


certainly familiar with the controversy on time which set them in opposition to the Sarvastivadins (p. 1691- 


1694F) and takes its position, understood provisionally, on the side of the opinion of the latter. 


In brief, the information that it provides is so vast that it can hardly be situated before the beginning of the 
4" century A.D. 


E. Postcanonical Literature. 


The author would have been neither Indian nor a scholar if he had not been impassioned by the folklore of 
his region, the prose and verse biographies of the Buddha Sakyamuni, the tales of previous existences and 
the innumerable legends current in his time, legends that the Chinese Tripitaka grouped into the Section of 
previous facts (pen-yuan) from which E. Chavannes judiciously chose for his fine work Contes et 
apologues du Tripitaka chinois. In contrast to Vasubandhu, Samgharaksa, Asanga, boring because of their 
technicality, the author excels in mingling the playful and the serious, without retreating at times in the face 


of the more spicy stories. 


It goes without saying that these legends are without a country of origin. But it is quite natural that the 


author would have leaned preferentially on the folklore of his own region. 


Among the Jatakas that he preferred are the tales where the future Buddha “sacrificed his body, his flesh, 
his head, his eyes, his marrow and his skull to his enemy” (p. 143F, 691F, 716F, 750F, 945F, 983F, 1654F, 
1712F, 502c, 606b, 624c). These stories concern events situated by the ‘Golden Legend’ in north-west 
India and commemorated by the building of great sttipas which the Chinese pilgrims such as Fa-hien in 
about 630 did not fail to visit. 


At Nagarahara (Jelal-abad), Sakyamuni received the prediction of the Buddha Dipamkara after having 
offered him seven blue lotuses and having spread his hair under his feet (p. 248F, 284F, 983F). — At 
Puskaravati (Shah-Dheti), Sibi made the gift of his eyes to a beggar. — At Varsapura (Shahbazgarhi), 
Sudinna or Visvantara gave to an insatiable brahmin his white elephant, his kingdom, his chariot, his wife 
and his children (p. 713-714F, 304c). — At Mingora-Butkara), the bhiksu Kshantivadin gave himself up 
without complaint to the blows of king Kali (p. 264F, 889-990F, 1670F). — At Mahavana (Sounigram), the 
dethroned king Sarvada, wishing to give alms although he had no money, gave himself up to a beggar who 
then delivered him to the usurper and so obtained a great reward (p. 714-715F). — At Mastirasamgharama 
(Goumbatai, near Tousak in the Bouner), the brahmacarin Dharmarakta or Dharmatrata, in order to obtain a 
Buddhist verse, agreed to write it down using his skin as paper, one of his bones as pen and his blood as ink 
(p. 975-976F). — At Girarai, on the boundary between Peshawar and Bouner, king Sibi, at the cost of 
pounds of his own flesh, rescued a pigeon chased by a falcon (p. 255-260F, 1713F, 304c, 314c). — In the 
Upper Indus, the Bodhisattva gave his body to a starving tigress about to devour her cubs (p. 143F, 723F, 
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979F). - At Kapist (Bamiyan), the Bodhisattva let himself be flayed by hunters and devoured by insects in 
order to remain faithful to his vows (p. 853-855F). 


The least that can be said is that the geography of the north-west plays a large part in the Traité. It places 
among the populated and wealthy cities of its time the city of Puskaravati (Prang, Charsadda and Rajar), the 
former Peukelaotis of the Greeks identified by them with Artemis, the tutelary goddess of the city, but 
which, at the time, belonged to the Ta Yue-tche (p. 172F, 672F). It mentions the miraculous healing of a 
leper by the bodhisattva Samantabhadra at Hadda (near Jelal-abad) at the monastery of Buddhosnisa. It was 
familiar with the large Himalayan lakes of Anavatapta (p. 206F, 450F, 466F, 2905, 481a) and Mandakint 
(p. 466F), and for it, the great rivers of India are not only the Ganges, the Yamuna, the Sasabhi, the 
Aciravati and the Mahi listed in the canonical sources (p. 266a), but also, and in particular, the northern 
rivers - the Ganges, Sindhu (Indus), Vaksu (Oxus) and Sita (Tarim) which flow out of Lake Anavatapta by 
the Mouths of the elephant, ox, horse and lion respectively (p. 385F, 450F, 290b, 3486, 61 1c). 


As will be seen from the notes (incomplete, alas) appended to the French translation, the author of the 
Traité has taken the stories and apologues with which his explanation is sprinkled from an enormous mass 
of documents. Among the postcanonical sources that he preferred, the following texts may be mentioned: 
the Asokasiutra and the Asokavadana from which he borrowed the avadana of the gift of earth (p. 723F, 
277a, 301b), the story of Vitasoka (p.1263-1264F) and probably also the macabre adventure of the man 
whose limbs were replaced by those of a corpse and who ended up doubting whether he still belonged to 
the world of the living (p. 738-740F); the Avadanasataka from which was taken the deed of the future 
Sakyamuni who praised the Buddha Pusya with a single stanza for seven days and seven nights (p. 253- 
255F, 297F), , the incident of the blind bhiksu for whom the Buddha threaded a needle (p. 5690570F), 
1645-1646) and the jataka of the deer that sacrificed itself (p. 1651-1652). 


Some texts used by the 7raité are of an era in which the Buddhist legend about Kaniska was already 
stereotyped and were translated into Chinese at a late date. This was the case particularly for the Tsa-pao- 
tsang-king (T203), which dedicated four stories to Kaniska and was translated only in 472 under the Pei 
Wei by Ki-kia-ye and T’an-yao. From it the Traité borrows the story of the Kasmirian arhat K’i-ye-to 
(Jeyata?) who lived 700 years after the Buddha and who, invited by Kaniska, categorically refused to get 
dressed (p. 879F). 


The Kalpanamanditika by Kumaralata, considered by the Chinese to be the teacher of Harivarman, also 
dedicates two stories to emperor Kaniska. It was translated, or rather adapted, only in the 5" century by 
Kumarajiva who named it Sutralamkarasastra and attributed it to ASvaghosa (T 201). The Traité, without 
ever designating it by name, borrows from it a good dozen stories as though they were autonomous 
avadanas: the artist from Puskaravati (p. 672-674F); the outcaste Nitha converted by the Buddha (p. 1634F, 
310a); the monastic quarrels at Kausambi (p. 896-898F); king Asoka and the monk who exhaled a sweet 
perfume (p. 695-698F); the Buddha disowns Sariputra (p. 1526F); the Buddha and the cowherds (p. 146- 
153F); the Sibijataka (p. 255-260F); Jyotiska and Srigupta (p. 184F, 1634F); Gautami’s nirvana (p. 587F); 
the white six-tusked elephant (p. 716-718F); the bodhisattva deer-king (p. 972-975); the bodhisattva king 
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who gave himself up to his enemy (p. 714F); the Dharma teacher who condemned the brahmanical 
institutions (p. 489-492F).29 


By their number and their pecision often pushed to the point of being literal, these borrowings prove 
irrefutably that the author of the Traité is post-Kaniska and, consequently, he cannot be dated in the first or 


second centuries of our era as has been generally done. 


F. Heretical Literature. 


The 7raité — and this is new proof of its Indian origin — is familiar with the religions and the philosophical 
systems which at that time swarmed all over the north-west of India. For its author, whoever is not a ‘son of 
the Sakyas’ is a heretic (tirthika) and, in its general meaning, he includes all wandering monks 
(parivrdjaka) of poorly defined jurisdiction, Jains (Nirgrantha and Svetambara), brahmins and Hindus, all 
given to practices condemned by the Buddha (p. 43F, 1409F, 1571F). He is familiar with their ‘ninety-six 
systems’ (p. 432F, 1426F, 26la, 325c, 349b, 4126, 5816) and their ‘eighteen sacred books’ (p. 48F, 92F, 
637F, 639F, 1589F). He has read the Vedic literature with its four Vedas and its six Vedangas without, 
however, neglecting the profane sciences (p. 1623-1624F). He enters into debate at times with those who 
profess the six brahmanic darsanas, those of the Samkhya (p. 546c) and the Vaisesika (p. 728F, 923F, 
1449F). He knows the Hindu iconography and mythology with its great gods like Visnu-Narayana, 
MaheSvara-Siva, Kumara, Mahabrahmia the creator, etc., but recognizing in all of them a certain power, he 
denies any omniscience to them (p. 137-142F, 466F, 562F, 863F). However, he goes so far as to use a 
Sivaite cosmogony as an argument (p. 835-837EF). 


It is hard to see how a Chinese or even a Serindian would have been able to be so well-informed about 


Indian things. 


3. THE MAHAYANIST BY CONVICTION 


Monk and Abhidharma specialist, the author of the Traité ended up by being converted to the Mahayana 


movement that had already been introduced into the north-west at least three centuries previously. 


A. The Mahayana. 


29 Since this is a borrowing by the Traité from the Kalpanamandika, the hypothesis suggested on p. 490F, n. 1, is 


completely unfounded. 
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In contrast to the Vehicle of the Sravakas in its religious ideal, its philosophical positions and its 


buddhology, the Mahayana consitutes, in fact, a new Path of liberation. 


The Bodhisattva Ideal. — The sravaka aspired to the state of arhat, personal salvation involving the 
suppression, the eradication of the passions and some form of awakening (bodhi) or wisdom (prajna) 
concernd with the three general characteristics (samanyalaksana) of things: impermanence, suffering and 
selflessness. The saint’s death is followed by nirvana, the cessation of painful transmigration, the passing 
from the domain of contingency to that of the unconditioned (asamskrta) Absolute. In order to attain this 
ultimate goal, the sravaka in the yellow robe of the monastic must travel the path to nirvana, the three 


essential elements of which are morality (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajnid). 


This ideal of sainthood clearly defined by the Buddha and his disciples could be pursued, in a strict sense 
and despite its demands, by monks retreating into solitude or within the confines of monasteries; it was 
beyond the reach of the lay person living in the world and prey to all the cares of the times. Accustomed to 
supporting their fellows and, moreover, to furnishing the Community with food, clothing and shelter, the 
lay people practiced the active virtues resulting from their estate rather than the passive virtues of which the 
monastics were an example. In literature as in art, there arose the infatuation of the upasakas and the 
upasikas for the Jatakas or stories of previous existences in the course of which the future Buddha 
Sakyamuni multiplied his actions of generosity, morality, patience, exertion and wisdom, thus giving the 
measure of his altruistic virtues. It was, therefore, him rather than the stiff and solitary monk that the lay 
people took as model with the secret hope that by following his example they too would arrive at the state 
of Buddhahood. 


The Mahayana came to consecrate these profound aspirations by inviting not only the monastic but also the 


‘sons and daughters of noble family’ to engage in the career of the bodhisattvas, i.e., the future Buddhas. 


But the prerogative of the Buddhas is not just sainthood (arhattva) but also the possession of supreme 
perfect awakening (anuttarasamyaksambodhi), omniscience (sarvajndana), the awareness of things in all 


their aspects (sarvakarajnata) put to the service of all beings. 


For the adept who takes up the career of the bodhisattva, there are two crucial moments: 7) the production 
of the mind of bodhi (bodhicittotpada) by which the bodhisattva promises by solemn vows (pranidhdana) to 
conquer supreme awakening in order to devote himself to the welfare and happiness of all beings; ii) the 


attainment of the said awakening (sambodhipratilabdha) which transforms him into a Buddha. 


A long interval stretches out between these two moments, for the bodhisattva delays his entry into complete 
nirvana indefinitely in order to practice his salvific activity as long as possible. He actually knows that, 
once entered into nirvana, he will no longer be able to do anything for anyone. And so, in three, seven or 
thirty-three incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), he traverses the ten stages (bhumi) of his career, 
accumulating the meritorious actions and practicing the six or ten perfections (pdramita), namely, 
generosity (dana), morality (sila), patience (ksanti), exertion (virya), meditation (dhyana), wisdom 
(prajna), skillful means (updyakausalya), vows (pranidhana) for sambodhi and the welfare of beings, 


power (bala) and knowledge (j7idna). 
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Infinite Multiplication of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. — While recognizing in the Buddha a series of 
prerogatives and powers, the Sravakas kept him on the human plane for a long time. They held him to be 
the possessor of the sciences and practices, the teacher of gods and humans; they were not aware that once 
he entered into nirvana, he was invisible to gods and men, leaving them his Dharma as sole inheritance. 
According to them, the appearance of a Buddha was an exceptional event, as rare as the blossoming of the 


fig tree, and humanity remains without guide and without counsellor for long periods. 


A god ‘dead since nirvana’, as H. Kern defined it, could be enough for the monastics in the strict sense, but 
could not satisfy the aspirations of people who urgently required a supreme being, a pantheon of saints, a 
mythology and a cult. The popularization of the holy Dharma and its penetration into the masses had the 
result of transforming the wise preceptor of gods and men into a ‘God higher than the gods’ (devatideva) 


and to surround him with a crowd of dii minores et maiores as powerful disciples. 


The Hinayana sects had already upheld this process of sublimation, the Sarvastivadins by filling the legend 
of Sakyamuni with marvels, the Mahasamgikas by setting aside his historical career into the domain of 
fiction. And as the need for efficacious protectors became more urgent, the sravakas imagined a 
compassionate messiah at the side of the transcendent Buddha, the future Buddha Maitreya, and some 


arhats, immortalized by the needs of the cause, ever ready to fly to the aid of the faithful. 


These are but exceptions, and the Mahayana did not hesitate in multiplying the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
infinitely. Breaking the narrow limits of the ancient cosmology, they imagined an infinite number of 
universes in the bosom of the cosmos, each ruled over by a Buddha assisted by one or more great 
bodhisattvas. The Buddha is already in possession of supreme awakening, whereas the great bodhisattvas, 
those of the tenth bhumi, are merely ‘close to awakening’. Apart from this difference, both Buddha and 
bodhisattva, inspired by the same loving-kindness, convert beings in the universes belonging to them and 


often appear simultaneously in multiple forms in different universes. 


Sakyamuni, whose historical existence cannot be brought into doubt, will henceforth be seen to have 
aligned with him and comparable to him peers and emulators in number as many as the sands of the 
Ganges. He will remain the best known but not the only one. Other Buddhas will be seen to arise, such as 
Amitabha or Amitayus reigning in the west over Sukhavati, Aksobhya in the east governing his universe 
Abhirati, Bhaisajyaguru, also in the east, exercising his activity as healer. The most famous bodhisattvas 
were Maitreya waiting in Tusita heaven for the time to succeed Sakyamuni; Avalokitesvara residing on 
Mount Potalaka before manifesting in China as the female deity Kouan-yin; Manjusri, the bodhisattva of 


knowledge who, in various forms, appeared in India, Khotan, Nepal, finally to reside at Wou-t’ai-chan. 


Most of these Buddhas and bodhisattvas have no ties with history and are only names; some, however, arise 
from anonymity to become personages of choice for the Mahayanists, and the interest devoted to them was 


so lively that they leap out of legend quivering with life. 


In the scholarly mind, they are, above all, symbols of universal wisdom and compassion. The Buddhas are 
identical in their essential body (dharmakaya), identified with the truth discovered and preached by them. 
They are enthroned in the paradises, surrounded by gods and saints whom they delight with their enjoyment 


bodies (sambhogakaya). They send down below representatives of themselves, emanated bodies 
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(nirmanakaya) preaching the Dharma and converting beings. This salvific work is that of the truth that 


leads to the end of suffering, to detachment, to peace. 


The twofold non-existence of beings and things. — Faithful to the teachings of Sakyamuni, the sravakas had 
proclaimed the non-existence of the individual (pudgalanairadtmya); the Mahayanists, by a later step, 


further professed the non-existence of things (dharmanairatmya). 


Belief in the self (satkayadrsti) is the most pernicious of errors because it plants as a root in the mind all 
kinds of desire, the cessation of which is the condition sine qua non of liberation. Sravaka and Mahayanist 
agree in condemning the belief in a self (@tmagraha) and the belief in mine (Gtmivagraha): whatever the 
names they use to designate them, the soul, the living being, the person, the individual, the agent, does not 


exist; men, saints, bodhisattvas and Buddhas are only names corresponding to nothing substantial. 


But if the sravakas were the first to deny the self, they did recognize some sort of reality in things. The 
great schools of the Sarvastvadins and the Sautrantikas prepared long or short lists of conditioned things 
(samskrtadharma), i.e., resulting from causes (pratityasamutpanna) — material entities, minds and mental 
events, formations dissociated from mind and matter — having only momentary or infinitesimal duration, 
but nevertheless possessing a self-nature (svabhava) and specific characteristics (Jaksana): short-lived and 


transitory, but nevertheless realities. 


For the Mahayanists, on the other hand, dharmas, as arising from causes, do not exist in themselves; they 


are empty of self nature (svabhavasinya) and empty of specific characteristics (laksanasiunya). 
Three corollaries follow from this emptiness: 


i) Dharmas are unborn and are not destroyed, for empty things arising from empty things are unborn, 


Being unborn, they are never destroyed. 


ii) Dharmas, being without production or destruction, are peaceful or ‘nirvanic’ from the beginning, 


nirvana being none other than peace. 
iii) Dharmas, being without exception peaceful and nirvanic, are all equal and involve no duality. 


This is why the Mahayana adept, the bodhisattva, does not grasp them and, as the Panicavimsatisahasrika 
says (p. 146F), if he does not grasp them, it is due to their absolute purity, namely, non-production, non- 


manifestation, non-activity, non-existence (anupalambha). 


It follows that the four truths preached at Benares by Sakyamuni need a new interpretation. The Buddha 
said: “All phenomena of existence are suffering”, but these phenomena do not exist. He said: “The origin of 
suffering is desire”, but suffering is unborn. He said: “There is a cessation of suffering, nirvana’, but as 
suffering in unborn, nirvana is acquired by rights, and samsara, painful transmigration, coincides with it. 
Finally he said: “The eightfold Path leads to the cessation of suffering”, but as suffering is not to be 


destroyed, the path to its cessation has already been traversed.39 


30 These ideas will be masterfully set forth, p. 1381-1382F. 
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Face with the emptiness of beings and things, the attitude of the sage is to do nothing, to say nothing, to 
think nothing: that is the secret of peace. 


Emptiness. — Some western interpreters have wanted to see in emptiness (sunyatda) an absolute negation, but 
when the Mahayanists say that beings and things are empty, they attribute no nature to them. They refuse to 
hypostatize an emptiness that is nothing other than what is (akimcid), a ‘simple non-existence’ 
(abhavamatra). It is not by virtue of an emptiness that beings and things are empty; they are empty because 
they are not. The very notion of emptiness is only a provisional expedient: it is a raft that one abandons 
after having crossed over the river, a medicine that one rejects after being cured. This is why the 
Mahayanists are not nihilists: nihilists deny what they see; Mahayanists, not seeing anything, affirm 


nothing and deny nothing.>! 


Truth of appearance and absolute truth. — An objection naturally arises in the mind: on the one hand, the 
Mahayana nourishes the high ideal of goodness and multiplies the Buddhas and bodhisattvaswho are its 
protagonists; on the other hand, it affirms the non-existence of beings and the emptiness of dharmas. Of the 


two things, either the Buddhas and bodhisattvas convert beings or else nobody converts anybody. 


The Mahayanists themselves posed this objection and found an answer to it in the theory of the twofold 
truth: the conventional or provisional truth (samvrtisatya) and the absolute truth (yaramarthasatya). 
Without living a daily life according to the customary norms, one does not grasp the true nature of things 
(dharmata); but this is what must be understood in order to reach the goal. It is indispensable at the start to 
bow to conventions because they are the means of reaching nirvana in the same way that someone who 


wants to empty out water first needs to get a vessel. 


At the beginning of his career, the still partially awakened bodhisattva who sees beings and perceives 
things, must practice normally the virtues of his level: practicing generosity, observing discipline, 
maintaining patience, concentrating the mind, and awakening wisdom. That is the mundane and provisional 


way of practicing the virtues. 


But when his mind has opened to the absolute truth, when he has penetrated the twofold emptiness of 
beings and things, he raises the same virtues to the rank of perfections (pdramita). Conforming to the 
nature of things, he gives by making no further distinction between donor, recipient and the thing given; he 
observes discipline by identifying sin with merit; he is patient in considering suffering as non-existent; he is 
energetic by making no physical effort; he concentrates his mind by identifying concentration with 
distraction; he is wise by abstaining from opposing error and truth. In a word, the goal of the bodhisattva’s 
career is the stopping of all speech and all practice (sarvavadacaryoccheda) and, as_ this non-activity 
corresponds to reality, it assures the welfare of beings more effectively than a feverish activity inspired by 


false prejudice. 


By accepting from the point of view of the truth of appearance that which he rejects from the point of view 


of the absolute truth and vice versa, the Mahayanist stays equidistant between affirmation and negation, 


31 See above, p. 925F, 1078-1095F; also below, p. 1225-1229F. 
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between the view of existence and that of non-existence: he is established in the Middle Way (madhyama 


pratipad), sheltered from all criticism. 


B. The Mahayanasitras. 


The new ideas found their expression in the Mahdayanasitras, also called Vaipulyasitras, ‘Texts of 


Lengthy Development’, which spread in India about the time of our era, five centuries after the Parinirvana. 
The Traité gives some second-hand information on the genesis of this literature: 


1. Having appeared in the east, immediately after his awakening the Buddha Sakyamuni preached publicly 
to the Sravakas the famous Sermon at Benares dealing with the four Noble Truths. A little later, at Rajagrha 
on Grdhrakutaparvata, he taught the Prajfiapmaramita, soon followed by other Mahayanasitras, to a 
chosen assembly of bodhisattvas and eminent gravakas such as Ananda, Sariputra and Subhiiti, This last 
revelation remained unknown to the ordinary public and the sravakas had no knowledge of it, but the gods 
who heard it from the heavens uttered cries of joy and affirmed having been present at the second turning 


of the Wheel of Dharma (dvitiyam dharmacakrapravartanam) (p. 517a). 


2. After the Buddha’s death, Mahakasyapa gathered a great council at Rajagrha, and a thousand arhats 
compiled the texts of the Hmayana Tripitaka (p. 90-106F). Also, but in another place, on Mount 
Vimalasvabhava as it will be told later, the great bodhisattvas Mafijusri and Maitreya, taking Ananda with 
them, compiled the Mahayana. But Ananda, knowing deeply the aspirations and behavior of beings, did not 
preach the Mahayana to the Sravakas who were incapable of understanding (p. 938-941F; 756b). 


3. Conforming to a prediction, after the Buddha’s Parinirvana, the Prajfiaparamita, the first in the list of 
Mahayanasittras, came from the east to the south, from the south to the west, without, it would seem, 


meeting much success (p. 25F, 5415). 


4. Finally, in the five hundred years after the Parinirvana, it reached the north (uttarapatha) where there 


were many believers (p. 25F): 


“This Prajfiaparamita, in the north, will do the Buddha’s work. Here is the reason: when the Buddha 
was in this world, he was able to cut the doubts of the Samgha: the Buddhadharma prospered and there 
was no fear that it might disappear. But five hundred years after the Buddha’s Parinirvana, the holy 
Dharma gradually , and from then on the work of the Buddha has been menaced. Then beings of keen 
faculties (tiksnendriva) will study and meditate [the Prajiaparamita]; they will make offerings of 
flowers and perfumes to it. Beings of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) will transcribe it and also offer 
flowers and perfumes. These two types of beings finally will find salvation... This profound 
Prajfitaparamita will spread afar in the northern region. Indeed, among all the regions of Jambudvipa, 
the north is the vastest. Furthermore, the Snow Mountains (Himalaya) are there and since it is cold, its 


plants can destroy the passions [of desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance (moha). As a result of 
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the grains that are eaten, these three poisons have no great virulence. For this reason, people are gentle, 
their faith is steady and their faculties are powerful. Because of all that, in the north those who practice 


the Prajiaparamita are numerous.” (p. 26F, 531b) 


And the Traité is kind enough to comment on a passage in the Prajnapdaramitasitras that tells the 
circumstances in which the bodhisattva Sadaprarudita found a manuscript of the Praja written on gold 
leaf with molten beryl and sealed with seven seals at Gandhara in the city of Gandhavati (in Chinese 


Tchong-hiang-ti or Miao-hiang-ti) (p. 744a). 


By adopting these legends among so many others, by considering these predictions as long realized, the 
author reveals once more his connections with the north-west and his relatively late date. It goes without 
saying that his Sarvastivadin colleagues rejected all these Mahayanasttras as apocryphal and refused to 
consider them. Hence certain comments of the author, not free of bitterness: “You do not believe in the 
Mahayana, you reject the proof and you claim that only the sravaka system has value” (p. 1698F); “This is 
a big mistake, for the Mahayanasitras are the true Buddhadharma, uttered from the very mouth of the 
Buddha. You must not reject them. Besides, you take your origin from the Mahayana” (p. 293F); or also: 
“Tt is true that your Katyayaniputra expresses himself in that way and that is indeed why he is called the son 


of Katyayani; if he were really a Sakyaputriya, he would not say that” (p. 1697F). 


In commenting on the Parcavimsatisahasrika, the Traité does not draw its explanations solely from the 
Prajna literature, but calls upon all the Mahayanastitras known at that time, the production of which 
extended over almost three centuries. It cites them abundantly but most often does not mention their titles. 
For this reason, I [Lamotte] have not been able to make a complete list of them. Since the Indian originals 
were never dated, I [Lamotte} have adopted a chronological order here based, for want of anything better, 


on the dates of the first Chinese translations of them. 
1. Prajnaparamitasitra, cited Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king: see references in Taisho Index no. 13, p. 146-147. 


a. Astasahasrika, T 224, tr. Tche Tch’an in 179 (cf. T225 to 228; Tib. 734). Cited Tao-hing-king = 
Sarvakarajnatacarya, (title of chap. 1 of the translation by Tche Tch’an), p. 5296; Siao-p’in = 
Ksudrakaparivarta, p. 620a. 


b. Paticavimsatisahasrika, T222, transl. Dharmaraksa and Gitamitra in 286 (cf. T 221, 223; Tib. 731). 
Cited Kouang-tsan = Rasmipramoksa (title of chap. 1), p. 5296, 620a. 


c. Panicavimsatisahasrika, T 221, transl. Moksala and Tchou Chou-lan in 291. Cited Fang-kouang = 
Rasmipramoksa (title of chap. 1), p. 314a, 529, 620a. 


2. Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisutra, T 418, transl. Tche Tch’an in 179 (cf. T 416, 
417, 419; Tib. 801). Cited Pan-tcheou-king = Pratyutpannasiitra, p. 306a; mentioned without title, p. 
245F, 425F, 430F, 526F, 1023F, 276a, 314a, 320a, 335d, 416a. 
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3. Siramgamasamadhiditra, transl. Tche Tch’an in 186, lost (cf. T 642; Tibet. 800). Cited Cheou- 
leng-yen-san-mei-king, p. 602F, 349a; Mo-ho-yen Cheou leng-yen-king, p. 1647F, Cheou-leng-yen- 
king, p. 2736, 303, 312a, 586b; mentioned without title, p. 1611F. 


4. Drumakimnarardajapariprccha, T 624, transl. Tche Tch’an (cf. T 625;Tib.824). Mentioned without 
title, p. 609F, 615F, 654F, 1046F). 


5. Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana, T 629, transl. anonymously between 265-316 (cf. T 626 to 628; Tib. 
882),32 Cited Fang-po-king, p. 340c. 


6. Satparamitasiutra, T 778, transl. Yen Fo-t’iao between 181 and 188. Cited Lieou-po-lo-mi-king, p. 
308a, 394b. 


7. Vimalakirtinirdesasutra, transl. Yen Fo-t’iao in 188, lost (cf. T 474 to 476; Tib. 843). Cited P ’i-mo- 
lo-kie-king, p. 515F, 902F, 1044F, 267c, 278b, 284a, 657b, 709a, 727a, 744b; Pou-eul-jou-fa-men = 
Advayapravesadharmaparyaya (title of ch. 8), p. 903F, 1635F. 


8. Amitabhavyitha or Greater Sukhavativyuha, T 362, transl. Tche K’ien between 222-229 (cf. T 360, 
361, 363, 364; Tib. 760, no. 5) Cited A-mi-t’o-fo-king, p. 556F; A-mi-t’o-king, p. 708c; mentioned 
without title, p. 300F, 465F, 601F, 276a, 309a, 311c, 343a, 712a. 


9. Nandopanandanagarajadamanasiitra, T 597, transl. Tche K’ien between 222 and 229 (cf. Tib. 755). 
Cited Hiang-nana-t’o-p’o nan-t’o-long-wang-hiong-wen-king, p. 189F mentioned without title, p. 
1359F. 


10. Tathagatajnanamudra-[samadhi], T 632, transl. Tche-K’ien between 222-229 (cf. T 633, 634; 
Tibe. 799). Cited Tche-yin-king = Jnanamudrasitra, p. 744b. 


11. Tathagataguhyasutra or Tathagatacuntyaguhyanirdesa, T 312, transl. Dharmaraksa in 280 (cf. T 
310, no. 3; Tib. 760, no. 3). Cited Mi-tsi-kin-king = Guhyakasutra, p. 19F, 1638F, 284a, 466b, 684a; 
Mi-tsi-kin-kang-king = Guhyakavajrapanisitra, p. 5|60F. Mentioned without title, p. 1587F. 


12. Visesacintibrahmapariprccha, T 585, transl. Dharmaraksa in 286 (cf. T 586, 587; Tibe. 827).Cited 
Tch’e-sin-king = Visesacintisttra, p. 1714F, 275a, 297c, 534a, 604a, 631a; Wang-ming (or Ming- 
wang)-p ‘ou-sa-king = Jaliniprabhabodhisattvasitra, p. 1268F, 1417F, 267a. 


13. Saddharmapundarika, T 263, tr. Dharmaraksa in 286 (cf. T 262; 264; Tib. 781). Cited Fa-houa or 
Fa houa-king, p. 417-418F, 555F, 578F, 280a, 2996, 3005, 3035, 339a, 394b, 4206, 466), 6196, 648c, 
713b, 714a, 7546, 756b; mentioned without title, p. 294F-295F. 


14. Samvrtiparamarthasatyanirdesa, T 460, transl. Dharmaraksa in 289 (cf. T 1489, 1490; Tib. 846). 
Cited Tsing-king = Prasantasitra, p. 1562F. 


15. Tathagatamahakarunanirdesa, T 398, tr. Dharmaraksa in 291 (cf. T 397, no. 1-2). Cited Ta-pei- 
king, p. 756b. 


32 There is an older translation by Tche Tch’an (T 626), but judging from the title it adopts, the Traité is referring 


to the anonymous translation (T 629). 
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16. Dasabhimikasitra, T 285, transl. Dharmaraksa in 297; T 286, transl. Kumarajiva between 402 and 
409 or 413 (cf. T 278, no. 22; 279, no. 26; 287; Tib. 761). Cited Tsien-pei-king (title abridged from the 
transl. by Dharmaraksa), p. 272a; Che-ti-king (title from the transl. by Kumarajiva), p. 41 1a, 712c; Fa- 
yun-king = Dharmameghasiitra (name from the 10" bhiimi of the Dasabhiimika), p. 308a, 76b. 


17. Bhadrakalpikasiitra, T 425, transl. Dharmaraksa in 300 (cf. Tib. 762). Cited Hien-kie-king, p. 271a, 
395a; Hien-kie-san-mei = Bhadrakalpasamadhi, p. 498a. 


18. Maitreyapariprecha, T 349, tr. Dharmaraksa in 303 (cf. T 310, no, 42). Cited Mi-l6-wen-king, p. 
394b. 


19. Aksayamati[nirdesa]sitra, T 403, transl. Dharmaraksain 308 (cf. T 397, no. 12; Tib. 842). Cited 
Wou-tsin-yi-p ou-sa-wen = Aksayamaibodhisattvapariprccha, p. 1245F, 1272F; Wou-tsin-yi-king = 
Aksayamatisitra, p. 1716F; A-tch’a-mo-king = Aksatamatisiutra (title of transl., by Dharmaraksa), p. 
442a. 


20. Anavataptanagarapariprccha, T 635, transl. Dharmaraksa in 308; Tib. 823). Mentioned without 
title, p. 294F, 450F, 344a, 3846. 


21. Buddhasamgiti, T 810, transl. Dharmaraksa (cf. Tib. 894). Cited Tchou-fo-yao-tsi-king, p. 566F. 


22. Srimatibhrahmanipariprechd, T 567, trans]. Dharmaraksa (cf. T 568;Tib. 837). Cited To-niu-king = 
Srimatisiitra, p. 61-363F, 697a. 


23. Updayakausalyapariprccha, T 345, transl. Dhrmaraksa (cf. T 310, no, 38, 346, Tib. 927). Cited 
Fang-pien-king = Upayasitra, p, 756b. 


24. Gandavyitha, T 294, transl. Cheng kien, between 388-408 (cf. T 278, no. 34; 279, no. 39; 293, 
295;Tib. 751, no. 64). Cited Pou-k’o-sseu-yi-king = Acintyasitra, p. 311F, 317a, 419a. 


25. Kusalamilasamparigrahasiutra, T 657, transl. Kumarajtva btween 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. Tib. 
769). Cited Houa-cheou-king (title of transl. by Kumarajiva), p. 571F, 308a, 394b, 756b. 


26. Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa, T 650, transl. Kumarajiva between 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. T 651, 
652; Tib. 847). Cited Tchou-fa-wou-hing-king (title of transl.. by Kumarajiva), p. 1635F. 


27. Vikurvanarajapariprccha, T 420, transl. Kumarajiva between 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. T 421; Tib. 
834). Mentioned without reference, p. 1611F. 


28. Mahameghasitra, T 87, transl. Dharmaksema between 424 and 421 (cf. Tib. 898). Cited Ta-yun- 
king, p. 308a, 394b, 7565. 


29. Ratnaketu[dharani]siitra,33 T 397, no. 9, transl. Dharmaksema between 414 and 421 (cf. Tib. 402; 
Tibe, 806). Cited Pao-ting-king = Ratnaketusitra, p. 266c. 


33 See fragments of the Indian original in R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 100-103; N. Dutt, Gilgit 
Manuscripts, IV, p. 1-138. 
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30. Ratnameghasiitra, T 658, transl. Mandrasena in 503 (cf. T 659, 660, 489; Tib. 897). Cited Pao- 
yun-king, p.756b; mentioned without reference, p. 1613F. Perhaps the same as Yun-king = Meghasitra, 
cited p. 308a, 394b. 


31. Amitayurbuddhanusmrtisitra, T 365, transl. Kalayasas between 424 and 432 or 442. Msntioned 


without references, p. 1361F. 
32. Manjusryavadana: not identified. Cited Wen-chou-che-li-pen-yuan, p. 398F. 
33. Asurardjapariprcechasiitra: not identified. Cited A-siu-lo-wang-wen-king, 


p. 746b. 


From this list, incomplete as it is, it may be seen that the author of the Traité used the Mahayanasitras 
originally appearing in India over three centuries which had been translated into Chinese between 179 and 
503A.D. At that time, these stitras seem to have been independent publications and were not yet 
incorporated into vast collections like those of the Prajna, the Avatamsaka, the Ratnaktita or the 


Mahdasamnipata. 


C. The Madhyamaka. 


Presenting themselves as the word of the Buddha, the Mahayanasiitras do not have to justify their 
teachings: they proceed with categorical statements (more negative than affirmative) and only by way of 
exception do they sketch out any proof. From the philosophical point of view, they insist on the twofold 
emptiness of beings and of things and try to inculcate in their readers the ‘conviction that dharmas do not 
arise’ (anutpattikadharmaksanti) with all its consequences. From the religious point of view, they turn the 
spotlight on certain Buddhas, certain bodhisattvas: Aksobhya is the preference of the Prajnaparamitas, 
Samantabhadra of the Pratyutpannasamadhis, Amitabha of the Sukhdvativyihas, Vajrapani of the 
Tathagataguhyas, etc. 


At one time the need was felt to condense the teachings of the Mahayanasttras. This was the work of the 
first Madhyamika ‘philosophers of the Middle’ and partisans of emptiness (siinyavada), Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. In technical perfect Sanskrit in the manner of Asvaghosa, they wrote 


opuscules as memorial verses (karika). 


The goal of Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva is to reduce to the absurd (prasanga) the realist and 
pluralist views of the philosophical systems current at their time, notably Sarvastivadin Buddhism, 
brahmanical Samkhya and Vaisesika. They show that the facts or basic categories of the old Buddhism 
escape any preaching: existence, non-existence, existence and non-existence, neither existence nor non- 
existence, and that affirmation or negation of any proposition whatsoever necessarily involves the negation 
or affirmation of its opposite. Avoiding the extreme views, refusing to make any categorical statement on a 


defined subject, following a “Middle Path”, these authors escape from all criticism. More a mystic than 
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philosopher, Rahulabhadra dedicated to Prajfiaparamita a hymn that was greatly appreciated by the Indians. 
All the information that could be desired on the life of Nagarjuna, his works, his supposed relationship with 
Kaniska and the Satavahanas may be found in Venkata Ramanan’s work, Nagarjuna’s Philosophy as 
presented in the Maha-Prajndaparamita-Sastra, 1966. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to documenting a 
passage from the Si-yu-tche ‘Description of the Western Lands’ by Tao-che Tao-ngan (312-385) 
reproduced in the Fa-yuan-tchou-lin by Tao-che (T 2122, k. 38, p. 589a).34 To my knowledge [Lamotte], it 
is the oldest mention of Nagarjuna; it has him living five hundred year after the Parinirvana, but contrary to 
most later sources, it places him, not in Daksinakosala or Vidarbha, but in northern Kosala (capital 
Sravasti) and in the kingdom of Kasi (Benares) which, at the time of the Buddha, was governed by king 


Prasenajit: 


The Si-yue-tche says: “There is a large stupa on the sea-shore five hundred /i east of king Prasenajit’s 
capital. Within this big stiipa there is a small sttpa twelve feet high, adorned with precious ornaments; 
each night there is a flash of light like great fire. It is said that five hundred years after the Parinirvana 
of the Buddha, the bodhisattva Nagarjuna went into the ocean to convert a nagaraja. The nagaraja 
offered this precious stiipa to Nagarjuna who then made a gift of it to this kingdom. The king then 
built a large stipa to enclose the small one. For ages, people in search of a favor come there to 
prostrate themselves, burn incense and offer flowery parasols. These flowery parasols rise by 
themselves into the air, spin about and gradually ascend. After each night, they disappear without 


anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


The Si-yu-tche says: “In the kingdom of Varanasi (Benares), the bodhisattva Nagarjuna built seven 
hundred stiipas and following that, the stitipas built by worldly people and the saints were innumerable. 
Just on the banks of the river Tcha-lien (for Ni-lien-tchan-na = Nairafjana), more than a thousand 


sttipas were built; every five hundred years (pancavarsa), a great free assembly is convened.” 


It was Kumarajiva who who made known the works of the first Madhyamikas in China. Among other texts, 
he translated, during the 6" hong-che year (404), the second part of the Sdtakasastra by Aryadeva with 
commentary by Vasu (T 1659) and, during the 11" Aong-che year (409), the Madhyamakasastra by 
Nagarjuna with commentary by Pingala (T1564),35 two works known to and cited by the author of the 


Traité. 


1. He took his inspiration mainly from Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra from which he reproduces many 


extracts sometimes by mentioning the title (p. 69F, 1142F, 1609-1620F, 338c), sometimes without naming 


34 Other citations of the Che T ao-ngan Si-yu-tche, thought to be identical with the Che-che Si-yu-ki, have been 
collected by L. Petech in an article entitled “Description des Pays d’Occident” de Che Tao-ngan (Mélanges de 
Sinologie offerts 4 P. Demiéville, I, 1966, p. 167-190. 

35 Cf the preface by T’an-ying, T 2145, k. 11, p. 77b8-9; K ’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 4, p. 513a6. 
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it (p. 36F, 45-46F, 72F, 396-397F, 922F, 1204-1207F, 1436F, etc.),36 He refers twice (p. 36F, 1638F) to 
the well-known dedicatory karika where Nagarjuna summarizes his doctrine in a series of eight ‘No’s’: 


Anirodham anutpadam, etc. 


2. He knows the ‘Centuries’ by Aryadeva and refers to it at least once (p. 1370F) by simply mentioning the 
title of one of its chapters, the Atmapratisedhaprakarana (see below, p. 1370-1375F as note). 


3. He cites almost in its entirety the Prajnaparamitastotra by Rahulabhadra whom the Chinese tradition 


unanimously gives as disciple of Aryadeva, himself the disciple of Nagarjuna.3/ 


From these investigations we may conclude that the author is later than the first Madyhamikas and should 
not be identified with Nagarjuna the author of the Madhyamakasastra. If, as Kumarajiva has it, the real 
Nagarjuna was born 880 years after the Buddha’s Parinirvana which he fixes at the 15" year of king Siang, 
cyclic kia-chen order (637 B.C.), that is, in 243 A.D., the author of the Traité who knew the disciples and 
the grand-disciples of Nagarjuna could hardly have been active before the beginning of the 4" century of 


our era. 


Here, in its main features, is the picture that emerges from his work. A native of the north-west and steeped 
in his Indian nationality, he became a monastic in some monastery of KasSmir-Gandhara of Sarvastvadin 
persuasion. He devoted himself passionately to the study of the Tripitaka and specialized in the 
Satpadabhidharma and its various Vibhasds. He acquired such mastery of them that he was probably in 
charge of teaching them. Devoured by curiosity, he showed a pronounced taste for reading and soon the 
golden legend of Buddhism which was flourishing in the north-west no longer held any secrets for him. He 
did not, however, dissociate himself from the heretics with whom he was in close contact on their alms- 
rounds: he had a sufficient rather than schematic acquaintance with Vedic literature, of the Brahmanic 
systems, especially the Samkhya and Vaisesika, as well as the Hindu doctrines (Sivaism and Visnuism). He 
took part in internal debates between the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas and the Darstantika-Sautrantikas of 


Kumaralata and did not hide his preference for the former. 


But already, almost three centuries ago, the Mahayanist movement had taken root in the north-west where 
it found favor with sons and daughters of good family. Accustomed to the routine of community life and 
intellectually tired, most of the Sarvastivadin monks had but little interest in the new ideas that troubled 
their mental security and modified their customs. Our author was of a different nature. Becoming 


progressively more familiar with the Mahayanasiitras that were published, becoming familiar with the 


36 Tn his introduction to the Suvikrantavikramin, p. LXX, R. Hikata notes several Nagarjunian stanzas in T 1509 
that have escaped me [Lamotte]: p. 61511-12 =XVIIL, 7; p. 64c9-10 = XVII, 20; p. 96c13-14 = XVII, 7; p. 975 =1, 
1 (anirodham anutpdda... ); p. 107a13-14 = XV, 1. 

37 For Rahulabhadra, see below, p. 1373-1375. Contrary to the Chinese tradition of the 6™ century, Candrakirti and 
the Tibetan historians make him the teacher of Nagarjuna, probably under the influence of the chronicles of Nalanda 
which, in their lists of siddhas, give the following sequence: Rahulabhadra (or Rahula), Nagarjuna, Aryadeva: cf. 
Dpag-bsam ljon-bsan (tr. S. Pathak, Life of Nagarjuna, THQ, XXX, 1954, p. 93); Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, tr. 
E. Obermiller, II, p. 123: J. Naudou, Les bouddhistes kasmiriens au Moyen Age, p. 82. 
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mode of reasoning of a Nagarjuna or a Deva, he thought he had discovered the ‘true nature of things ‘ and 
resolutely became a Mahayanist. Such a turnabout did not provoke any moral or intellectual crisis in him. 
Convinced of the advantages of the monastic life, not for a moment did he think of leaving (hindyavarte) it 
to return to lay life. His Buddhist faith was in no way shaken since he remained faithful to the Word of the 
Buddha ‘such as it was in the Stitra and appeared in the Vinaya’ and, although he adhered preferentially to 
the sutras of profound meaning, supramundane and associated with emptiness, he was aware of ‘not 


straying from the true nature of things’, but on the contrary, of staying even closer to it. 


When he compared the fantasy and exaggerations of the texts of lengthy development with the tidy and 
methodical texts of the Tripitaka, his sense of moderation was not offended, but the uneasiness that he felt 
did not prevent him from discovering in the new literature a fire and heat lacking in the old literature. When 
this Abhidharma teacher examined the sibylline karikas of a Nagarjuna or a Deva closely, not only could 
he admire their precision and their terseness but he had to notice, on his own part that, compared with the 
enormous production of Katyayaniputra and the Kasmir arhats, these opuscules, which did not even reach 


five hundred verses, were rather lightweight. 


This is why he undertook to compose, in the form of a commentary on the Mahayanaprajniaparamitasttra, 


an exegetical treatise that would be the Mahayanist replica of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. . 


According to a well-ordered plan which, however, never appears in the divisions adopted by successive 
editions, he transposes the Prajfia into early times by citing old canonical siitras on every page and by 
evoking numerous individuals borrowed from Sakyamuni’s following. In this way, mixing the old and the 
new, he reveals, according to the fortunate phrase of Hiuan-tsang, a Sthavira-Mahayana. On the questions 
discussed, he begins by explaining, with complete objectivity, the opinions of the Sarvastivadin masters; 
then he moves on to criticize them, frequently but not always, by taking his inspiration from two or three 


skillfully introduced and clearly explained Nagarjunian karikas. 


In his work, the explanation of the Abhidharmic theories occupies ten times more space than their 
refutation for, to his eyes, the Abhidharma in which he had specialized is in no way without pertinence: 
actually, it comes under conventional truth (samvrtisatya) which makes its presence felt by everyone in 
daily life and serves as a stepping-stone to reach the truth. But it fades and vanishes in the light of the 
absolute truth (paramarthasatya), before the ‘true nature of dharmas’, an expression rendered in Chinese 
by the four characters Tchou-fa-che-siang. For the sake of being literal, I [Lamotte] have usually restored it 
as sarvadharmanam bhitalaksanam, but in Kumarajiva’s translations, it may have, as its Indian 
correspondent, dharmalaksana, tattva, bhitanaya and, most frequently, dharmata. The expression is not 
very frequent in the Chinese version of the Paricavimsatisahasrika (T 223, p. 231b, 244a, 257b, 392a, 
416c) and appears only once in the Chinese karikas of the Madhyamakasastra (T 1564, p. 24a). In turn, the 
true nature of things is the pivotal axis of the entire philosophy of the Traité. Evoked as early as the 
opening stanzas, it is trotted out obsessively throughout the entire work (p. 3, 15, 18, 45, 49, 51, 53 68, 131, 
150, 156, 159, 213, 239, 298, 322, 327, 338, 340, 355, 399, 400, 439, 481, 500, 593, 677, 700, 708, 710, 
769, 839, 902, 915, 916, 918, 924, 925, 926, 928, 929, 950, 954, 969, 1019, 1045, 1047, 1054,1059, 1060, 
1083, 1105, 1106, 1107, 1110. 1112, 1142, 1165, 1190, 1204, 1229, 1231, 1232, 1245, 1253, 1261, 1278, 
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1240, 1378, 1407,1408, 1427, 1500 1501, 1503, 1519, 1610, 1611, 1612, 1622, 1636, 639, 1654, 1699, 
17038). 


This true nature, if one may say so, is undefinable by definition, for, being nothing whatsoever, it 
transcends any category of mind. It suffices to reproduce here the paraphrase that will be given below on p. 
1501F: “The true nature of dharmas is unborn and unceasing, neither defiled nor purified, neither existent 
nor non-existent, ever peaceful, perfectly pure, like space undefinable, inexpressible; it is the cessation of 
all the paths of discourse; it surpasses the domain of all minds and mental events; it is like nirvana: this is 
the Dharma of the Buddhas.” 


We must be careful not to apostatize it as a negative Absolute, for emptiness is valid only as method of 
argument and has nothing to do with a metaphysical principle: “The person who produces the view of 
emptiness I declare to be incurable. I am not surprised that a person is attached to a view of the self as great 
as Mount Sumeru and I do not blame him. But if a fool is attached to a view of emptiness, be it as small as 


the sixteenth part of a hair, that I cannot allow.” 


By means of his constant recourse to bhitalaksana as criterion of the truth, the author of the Traité carves 


out for himself a place in the philosophy of the Middle. 


The Taisho Index no. 13, p. 342-344, has prepared a list of the bodhisattvas mentioned in the Traité which 
contains more than 60 names, of which 22 are directly borrowed from the nidana of the 
Pancavimsatisahasrika (p. 428F). The author has a high opinion of the bodhisattvas and dedicates no less 
than six chapters to them (VIII to XIII) where he dwells at length on their qualities and their prerogatives. 
But his admiration bears upon the bodhisattva in abstracto rather than on any one bodhisattva in particular. 


He reveals himself to be a philosopher rather than a devotee. 


Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaakasastra aroused lively interest and was commented upon at least eight times: by 
Nagarjuna himself (which is doubtful), Buddhapalita, Bhavya, Candrakirti, Devasarman, Gunasri, 
Gunamati and Sthiramati. On the other hand, the 7raité went unnoticed in India. Candrakirti himself, the 
best commentator on the Madhyamakasdstra in the 7" century, does not seem to have had any suspicion of 
its existence or, if he was aware of it, he did not rank it among the main works of Nagarjuna. In a 
Madhyamakasastrastuti the original Sanskrit of which was found by G. Tucci,>8 he notes in stanza 10 only 


eight Nagarjunian works: 
1) Siittrasamuccaya (T 635; Tib. 5330).39 
2) Parikatha Ratnavali = Raja-parikatha-ratnavali (Tib. 5658). 


3) Samstuti = Catuhstava: Niraupamyastava (Tib. 2011). Lokatitastava (Tib. 2012), Cittavajrastava 
(Tib. 2013), Paramarthastava (Tib. 2014). 


4) Sastragaditah karikah = Madhyamakasastra. 


5) Yuktvakhya sastika = Yuktisastika (Tib. 5225). 


38 In Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 47-56 
39 On the authenticity of this work, see J. Fililiozat, SiksGsamuccaya et Sitrasamuccaya, JA, 1964, p. 473-478. 
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6) Vidala = Vaidulyasitra (Tib. 5226) and Vaidulyaprakarana (Tib. 5230). 
7) Siinyatasaptati (Tib. 5227). 
8) Vigrahasya... vvavartani = Vigrahavyavartani (Tib. 5228). 


The Tibetan historians Bu-ston (I, p. 51F) and Taranatha (p. 302F) will be inspired by this list in their 


accounts of Nagarjuna. 


On the other hand, rather quickly and, in any case, as early as the 7" century, India retained no memory of 


the Traité*9 and the fact that it was saved from oblivion is due to Kumarajiva. 
y 


Il. THE CHINESE TRANSLATION OF THE 7RAITE 


Kumiarajiva (344-409 or 413), assisted by his disciples Seng-jouei (352-436) and Seng-tchao (384-414)41 
as well as a group of Chinese scholars, translated at Tch’ang-ngan four works of Madhyamaka inspiration 


that he wrongly or rightly attributed to the bodhisattva Nagarjuna: 


1) Ta-tche-tou-louen = Mahdaprajnaparamitopadesa (T 1509) between the summer of 402 and the 1* of 
February 406, with preface by Seng-jouei. 


2) Che-eul-men-louen = Dvadasanikayasastra or Dvadasamukhasastra (T 1568) in 408-409, with preface 
by Seng-jouei. 


3) Tchong-louen = Madhyamakasastra (T 1564) in 409-410, with preface by Seng-jouei. 
4) Che-tchou-p ’i-cha-louen = Dasabhumikavibhasasastra (T1521), at an undetermined date.42 


In the prefaces and colophons attached to these translations, there are some indications about the very 
circumstances of the translation, the date and the life of Nagarjuna as they were imagined at Tch’ang-ngan 


at the beginning of the 5" century. 


1. KUMARAJIVA’S TRANSLATION 


40 Hiuan-tsang certainly knew the existence of it, but beyond his stay in India between 629 and 645, he collected no 
information on this subject. 

41 Biographies of Kumarajiva and Seng-jouei in J. Nobel, Kumdrajiva, Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissens, XX, 1927, p. 206-233. On Kumarajiva, see also Kao Seng Tchouan, transl. R. Shih, p. 60-81; on Seng- 
jouei, A. Wright, Seng-jui alias Hui-jui, Liebenthal Festschrift, Santiniketan, 1957, p. 272-292; on Seng-tchao, W. 
Liebenthal, Chao Lun, Hong Kong, 1968, p. 6-7. 

42 The attribution of this text to Nagarjuna is discussed among Japanese scholars: cf. A. Hirakawa, L auteur du 
Dasabhimikavibhasasastra, Jour. Indian and Buddhist Studies, V, 1957, p. 176-180; R. Hikata, Introduction to 
Suvikrantavikramin, p. 52, 55, 73, 74. 
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The translation of the Traité went hand in hand with that of the Mahdaprajnaparamitasutra (T 332) of 
which the Traité is a commentary. The documentation of these two texts has been gathered and critiqued by 


P. Demiéville43 with his customary skill, and I [Lamotte] largely take my inspiration from his work. 


Information taken from the colophon of the Ta-tchen-tou-louen (T 1409,k. 100, p. 756c, or T 2145, k. 10, p. 
75b): 


The dharmacarya Kumarajiva came to Tch’ang-ngan in the year 3 of the hong-che period of the Ts’in, 
sin-tch ’eou cylic order, the 20" day of the 12" moon (February 8, 402). During the summer of the 4" 
year (402), at Si-men-t’ang ‘Pavilion of the Western Gate’ of the Siao-yao-yuan ‘Pleasure Park’, he 
published this Che-louen (Upadesa, T 509) for the emperor [Yao] Hing. The tranlation was finished on 
the 27" day of the 12" moon of the 7" year (February 1, 406).44 During this period he also published: 


1. the King-pen ‘Sttra Text’,45 

2. the Tch’an-king ‘Dhyana Siitra’,46 

3. the Kiai-liu ‘Vinaya’,47 

4. the Po-louen ‘Treatise in a century’ ,48 


5. the Tch’an-fa-yao-kiai ‘Summary explanation of the method of Dhyana’ ,49 consisting of almpst 
500,000 yen ‘words or syllables’. 


43° Account in Journal Asiatique, 1950, p. 375-395. 

44 Compare the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 2, p. 11a16): The Ta-tche-louen in 100 kiuan was translated at Suan-yao-yuan; it 
is sometimes divided into 70 kiuan. — Li-tai (T 2034, k. 8, p. 78c18: The Ta-tche-tou-louen in 100 kiuan is the work 
of the bodhisattva Nagarjuna. It was translated during the 5" moon of the 6" year of the hong-che period (May 23 or 
June 23, 404) at Siao-yao-yuan. Seng-jouei did the brush-calligraphy and added the preface. See the Eul-ts ’in-lou 
[catalog compiled between 309 and 415 by Seng-jouei and lost a long time ago]. Kumarajiva says that an integral 
translation [of the Upadesa] should have consisted of 1000 scrolls, but he abridged it because of the weakness of 
mind of the Ts’in. — The K ’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 4, p. 513a4) adopts the date proposed by the colophon. 

45 This is the Mahaprajnaparamitasiutra (T 223) of which the Upadesa (T 1509) is the exegesis. But in his doctoral 
thesis. M. Saigura does not see things in this light: “Das Ching pln ist ein erfundenes Werk, fiir dessen Existenz wir 
keinerlei Belege haben, und das aus folgendem Grund nie existiert haben kann.” Upon which he launches into 
mathematical calculations! 

46 T 614: Tso-tch’an san-mei-king “Sutra on the practice of Dhyana and Samadhi”, a compilation drawn by 
Kumarajiva mainly from works of the Indian patriarchs of the Kasmir school, work begun on Februry 14, 402 and 
revised in 407 (cf. P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhumi de Samgharaksa, BEFEO, XLIV, 1954, p. 355-356). 

47 T 1435: Che-song-liu or Sarvastivadavinaya, partially translated in 404. 

48 T 1569: Po-louen or Satakasastra by Aryadeva, with commentary by Vasu, translated in 404-405. 

49 T 616: Tch’an fa-yao-kiai, work composed and not published by Kumarajiva, partially inspired by the Traité (cf. 
P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhiumi..., p. 354). 
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With the Che-louen (Upadesa), this makes up 1,500,000 yen. 


The first p’in ‘chapter’ of the [Che/-louen (Upadesa) takes up 34 kiuan ‘scrolls’ [in the Chinese 


translation] and comments on only a single chapter [of the Sutra, T 223] entirely. 


Also, beginning with the second p’in ‘chapter’, the dharmacarya [Kumarajiva] abridged the integral 
text of the /Che]-louen, giving only what is essential, just what is necessary to explain the meaning of 
the text [of the Sutra] from then on giving up the completion of the commentary in its full 
development. Thus he ended up with 100 Aiuan ‘scrolls’ [of translation]. A complete translation would 


have been ten times as long.99 


Information taken from the preface by Seng-jouei to the Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509, p. 57, or T 2145, k. 10, 
p. 74c-75b). 


Ma-ming (Asvaghosa) was born at the end of the Authentic Dharma (saddharma), and Long-chou 
(Nagarjuna) at the end of the Counterfeit Dharma (pratiriipakadharma)....>+ At the end of the 
Authentic Dharma it was easy to propagate [the doctrine]; thus ASvaghosa worked directly with the 
inheritance that had been passed down to him and had only to dust it off. But the end of the Counterfeit 
Dharma was beset with many troubles; thus Nagarjuna associated with lay people and taught them to 
understand things by the gradual path. Moreover, he went to the palace of the Nagas to borrow the 
clarity to illuminate wisdom in the quest for the mystery. He dedicated himself to the study of the 
profound secret in order to exhaust the wonders of the subtle words. Then, taking the text of the 


Prajna[paramitasitra] as a basis, he composed this Upasdesa... 


He explains the true nature (dharmata) so that people misled by wrong views are no longer led astray 
and are corrected. In this Upadesa, he begins by explaining the views [of the Abhidharmikas ?] and 
mentions the differences in order to exhaust their beauty, but finally he recommends detachment 
(anabhinivesa) from all these views as the proper solution. Where the explanation is incomplete, he 
engages in a discussion to illuminate it; if the discussion does not succeed, he opts for the Middle 


[Path] (madhyama pratipad) as the definitive solution... 


There is the dharmacarya Kumarajiva who, from an early age, acquired a reputation for insight and 
wisdom and who now, at a ripe age, enjoys extraordinary renown... He always depended on this 


Upadesa. 


On the 20" day of the 12 moon of the 3“ year of the hon-che period (Februray 8, 402), he came from 
Kou-tsang to Tch’ang-ngan. The Ts’in emperor [Yao Hing] for a long time humbly nourished the hope 


50 P. Demiéville, Journal Asiatique, 1950, p. 388. 
51 The Dharma of the Buddha went through two or three phases, each lasting 500 years: the Authentic Holy 
Dharma (saddharma proper), the Counterfeit Dharma (pratirupakadharma), the final Dharma (pascimadharma).: cf. 


HBI, p. 211 seq. 
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of seeing him and was overjoyed to meet him. In the course of their conversations, they lingered until 


the end of the day and, by trying to pierce the mystery, they forgot the year’s fatigue... 


The emperor gathered the sramanas in the capital who were specialists in doctrinal works and ordered 
scholars learned in criticism of the texts, noblemen, and ministers to assemble in the Siao-yao-yuan 
pavilion on the shore of the Wei... He personally examined the mysterious document and adjusted the 
[Chinese] words to the Sanskrit text... When the text of the /Prajiapmaramita]sitra (T 223) was 
established, he went on to the translation of this Upadesa (T 1509).92 


The abridged version of the Upadesa (in its original Sanskrit text) had 100,000 gathas each of 32 
characters (i.e., 100,000 units of 32 syllables), or a total of 3,200,000 ‘words’ (Sanskrit syllables; for 
the Chinese, the notions of words and syllables overlap). Taking into account the contrast between 
Sanskrit and Chinese, the one being complicated and the other concise, he condensed it by two-thirds 
and thus obtained these 100 kiuan of the Chinese translation. In the 300,000 words of the Ta-tche- 
[vou-louen] (condensed thus into about 300,000 Sanskrit syllables), the sublime meaning of the 
mysterious paragraphs appeared in full clarity. The complete Sanskrit text is as detailed as that of the 
first chapter (parivarta); the master of the Dharma abridged it by cutting it because the Chinese love 


conciseness. If he had translaled the entire text, that would have come to at least 1000 kiuan.>3 


From this somewhat confused information, some conclusions may be drawn: 


1) The translation of the Upadesa began at Tch’an-ngan between May 25 and June 23 of the year 404 and 
was completed February 1, 406. 


2) It went along with the translation of the Mahaprajnaparamitasiitra (T 223) of which it is the 


commentary. But here the evidence differs somewhat. 


a. According to the preface by Seng-jouei in T 223, published in the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 8, p. 535), the 
translation of the Sutra began on the 234 day of the 4" moon of the 5" hong-che year (May 29, 403) and 
finished on the 5" day of the 12" moon of the same year (January 13, 404); after which, the Chinese texts 
was again revised up to the 23" day of the 4" moon of the following year (May 18, 404). 


b. According to the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 2, p. 10c16) and the K’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 4, p. 51264), the 
translation of the Siitra began on the 23" day of the 4" moon of the 5" hong-che year (May 29, 403) and 
finished on the 23" day of the 4" moon of the 6" year (May 18, 404). 


52 However, in his preface to the Mahaprajnhaparamitasitra (Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 8, p. 53513), Seng-jouei states that 
the text of the sutra had not been (definitely) fixed until the (translation) of the Upadesa was finished (cf. P. 
Demiéville, /. c., p. 383, n. 3). 

53. The translation of this paragraph is borrowed from P. Demieéville, /. c., p. 387-388. 
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3. The Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509) is just an incomplete translation of the Indian Upadesa. The latter, 
which was divided into chapters (parivarta, p’in),>4 consisted of 100,000 gathas or 3,200,000 Sanskrit 
syllables. A complete translation would have involved 1000 scrolls (Aiuan) and 3,200,000 words (ven). 


However, Kumarajiva actually translated only nine-tenths and his translation has only 100 scrolls and about 
320,000 Chinese characters. This is how he did it: 


a. He completely translated the first parivarta of the Indian Upadesa. 
b. He abridged two-thirds of the text of the other parivartas. 


The subdivisions of the Ta-tche-tou-louen into chapters (p’in) as well as into scrolls (Aiuan) varied 
considerably in the course of successive editions. In some of the Touen-houang manuscripts they are 


completly missing.>> 


In the actual Taisho edition, the Mahaprajnaparamitasiitra (T 223) consists of 90 chapters in 27 scrolls; the 
Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509) also has 90 chapters, but is divided into 100 scrolls. We may also note that in 


these two texts the titles of the chapters do not always coincide. 


Scrolls | to 34 of the Ta-tche-tou-louen (p. 57c-3145) are the complete translation of the first chapter of the 
Indian Upadesa; scrolls 36 to 100 of the same Ta-tche-tou-louen (p. 314b-756c) are the abridged 
translation of the rest of the Upadesa. 


4. Commissioned and supervised by Yao Hing, executed by the Serindian Kum§arajiva, critiqued by more 
than 500 scholars, written down by brush and prefaced by Seng-jouei, the Chinese translation of the 
Upadesa was so completely Sinicized that it succeeds in pulling the wool over one’s eyes and makes one 
doubt its Indian origins. What we have said about its author shows that it is an illusion. The Upadesa is the 


work of an Indian, but its translators gave it a Chinese flavor and that was the reason for its success. 


Many comments and arguments exchanged orally during the course of a work prolonged over two years 
have passed into the translation either in the form of notes (written at the time in a single column in very 


tiny characters)? 6 oras pure and simple interpolations. 


Quite rightly, R. Hikata has distinguished in the Ta-tche-tou-louen passages that are clearly or probably by 


Kumarajiva and those that should be or conveniently are attributed to ‘Nagarjuna’.> 7 


Everyone agrees in attributing to Kumarajiva or to his collaborators explanations of Sanskrit terms with 
phonetic transcriptions and translations into ‘the language of the Ts’in’, such as samyaksambuddha (p. 
128F0, sugata (p. 131F), lokavid (p. 132), purusadamyasarathi (p. 133), sasta devamanusyanam (p. 135F), 
buddha (p. 137F), samgha (p. 202F), dharani (p. 317F), Bhadrapala and Ratnakara (p. 428), Gandaka (p. 
497), Vipasyin, Sikhin and Visvabhu (p. 535F), Kausthika (p. 637F), padramifa (p. 701F), Sudinna (p. 713- 
714), Asoka (p. 723F), sila (p. 770F), ksanti (p. 865F), virva (p. 927F), Arbuda and Norarbuda (p. 963F) 


54 Unfortunately their number is not given precisely. 
55 Cf P. Demiéville, L. c., p. 391. 
56 P. Pelliot, BEFEO, VIII, p. 509-510. 


S7 R, Hikata, Introduction to the edition of the Suvikrantavikramin, p. LIII seq. 
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mahaprajnaparamita (p. 1066F), vimoksa (P. 1291F), samadhi (p. 1487F), arsa sthana (p. 1593F), 
samskara (p. 6965), etc. 


Also seeming to be interpolations, some comments on the customs and usages of the T’ien-tchou, capable 
of being of interest to the Chinese but completely useless to an Indian reader: In India there are two words 
to designate time, kala and samaya (p. 76F); it is a custom in India to call anything that is fine, heavenly 
(divya) (p. 523F); in India it is usually said that some one who has done what had to be done ‘has crossed 
over to the other shore’ (p. 702F): in India it is the custom to grasp someone’s feet as a sign of respect (p. 
847F); the Buddha inhabited the Indian Kingdoms, and in these kingdoms there are always many brahmins 
(p. 1267F); ISana and Varuna are at Indra’s left and right respectively (p. 1338F); according to the rule of 
the Indian language, the combining of several syllables forms a word and the combining of several words 
forms a phrase (p. 380b-c); the Greater Vehicle in the Indian language is called Mahayana (p. 394c); the 
Buddha manifested only 32 laksanas and 80 anuvyanjanas in order to conform to Indian taste (p. 684b). 


etc. 


But it would be dangerous to see interpolations everywhere: several passages of the Ta-tche-tou-louen may 
not correspond to the picture that one has, on the basis of late documents,>8 of a Nagarjuna ‘who was a 
Brahmin from the south of India, contemporary with Kaniska and a friend of a Satavahana’, but which may 
be passages quite natural coming from an author who lived and worked at the beginning of the 4 century 


in north-western India. 


2. NAGARJUNA SEEN FROM TCH’AND-NGAN 


If, as I [Lamotte] think, the author of the Upadesa is different from the author of the Madhyamakasastra, 
the problem of the date of Nagarjuna loses some of its interest. However, we cannot pass over the 


information provided by the Tch’ang-ngan school of the 5" century in silence. 


As we have seen above, Kumarajiva considered Nagarjuna to be the author of the Upadesa, of the 


Dvadasanikaya, the Madhyamakasastra and the Dasabhimikavibhasa of which he provided the translation. 


58 Fora long time, the West has had at its disposal, as information about Nagarjuna, only incomplete and late 
documents: a short summary of the Long-chou-p ‘ou-sa-tchouan (T 2047) in V. Vassilief, Le bouddhisme, ses 
dogmes, son histoire et sa litérature, 1865, p. 212-213, Taranatha’s Geshichte des Buddhismsa translated by A. 
Schiefner, 1869, and the Si-yu-ki (T 2087) by S. Beal (1884) and Th. Watters (1904-05). The paucity of 
documentation explains the tendency of the moderns to exaggerate the importance of some old comments without 
any geographical and chronological significance. Thus, concerning Kumaralabdha (= Kumaralata), the founder of 
the Sautrantika school, we read in the Si-yu-ki (T 2087, k. 12, p. 942a16-18): “At that time, there was Asvaghosa in 
the east, Deva in the south, Nagarjuna in the west and Kumaralabdha in the north; they are called the four suns 
illuminating the world.” And since legend attaches ASvaghosa to Kaniska, it has been deduced that the four ‘suns’ 
appeared simultaneously in the 1“ or the 2™ centuries of our era according to the date that is assigned to Kaniska. 


This is to give too much importance to a comment that is only a stylistic symbol. 
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But we know that Kumarajiva, who ‘forgot small details’>?, did not look very carefully: perhaps he 


carelessly attributed Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika to ASvaghosa. 


According to customary usage, he dated Nagarjuna in post-Nirvana years. In China until the beginning of 
the 6" century, the birth of Sakyamuni was placed at the 8" day of the 4" moon of the 10" year of King 


Tchouang (687B. C,),60 But Kumarajiva brought a correction to this computation. 


In a note dated 568 A. D. in the Eul-kiao-louen by Tao-ngan®! cited by Tao-siuan (596-667) in his 
Kouang-hong-ming-tei (T 2103, k. 8, p. 142a18-20), we read: 


According to the chronology of the dharmacarya Che (Kumarajiva) and the Che-tchou-ming (inscribed 
pillar in the Wou-hin region) in agreement with the Springs and Autumns (Chronicles of the Lou 
principality), the Tathagata was born on the 5" (correction: the 4") year of king Houan of the Tcheu, 
yi-tch’eou cyclic order (716 B.C.). He went forth in the 23™ (correction: 22™) year of king Houan, 
kouei-wei cyclic order (698 B.C.). He attained enlightnment in the 10" year of king Tchouang, kin-wou 
cyclic order (687 B. C.). He entered into nirvana in the 15" year of king Siang, kia-chen cyclic order 
(637 B. C.): this was 1295 years ago (586 B.C.). 


The dating of the Parinirvana in 637 B.C. allows the use of the information provided by Ki-tsang (549-623) 
on Agvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Harivarman in his commentary on the Satakasastra (T 1827), the 
Madhyamakasastra (T 1824) and the Three Treatises (T 1852): 


T 1827, k. 1, p. 233a8-14: The teacher [Seng]-jouei, in the preface to the Satyasiddhisastra [by 
Harivrman] which he wrote after the death of his teacher Che [Kumarajiva], cites some words of the 
latter: “After the Buddha’s death in the year 350, Ma-ming (Asvaghosa) was born; in 530 Long-chou 
(Nagarjuna) was born.” He also said: “Asvaghosa illustrated the end of the Authentic Law 
(saddharma); Nagarjuna appeared at the beginning of the Counterfeit Law (pratiriijpakadharma)”... 
[Seng]-tchao and {Seng]-jouei say that T’i-p’o (Aryadeva) was born in the 800" year or later.62 


T 1824, k. 1, p. 18523-25: At what time in the Counterfeit Law (pratiriijpakadharma) was Nagarjuna 
born? The master [Seng]-jouei, in his preface to the Satyasiddhisastra, cites some words of his teacher 
Lo-che (Kumarajiva) who says: “Asvaghosa was born in the year 350, and Nagarjuna was born in the 
year 530.” 


59 Kao-seng-tchouan, T 2059, k. 2, p. 330c11. 

60 CEE. Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, p. 271-272. 

61 This is not the well-known Tao-ngan of the 4h century. 

62 Information confirmed by Seng-tchao’s preface to the Satakasdstra by Aryadeva (T 1569, p. 167¢12; Tch’ou, T 
2145, k. 11, p. 77612). 
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T 1852, p. 3cl0-14: Once the dharmacarya Lo-che [Kumaramjiva], after having translated the 
Satyasiddhisastra,©> asked Seng-jouei to comment on it. After the death of master Kumarajiva, Seng- 
jouei wrote down his last teachings and composed the preface to the Sastra; he said: “The 
Satyasiddhisastra was composed by Harivarman, the most famous of Kumaralata’s disciples, a scholar 


of the Hinayana from the land of Ki-pin (Kasmir) in the 800" year after the Buddha’s Parinirvana.” 


As the preface to the Satyasiddhisastra has disappeared, it is difficult to verify the sayings of Ki-tsang. But 
it is wrong that Seng-jouei placed Asvaghosa at the end of the Authentic Law and Nagarjuna at the 
beginning of the Counterfeit Law. In his preface to the Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509, p. 57a12-13), he says, to 
the contrary, that Asvaghosa was born at the end of the Authentic Law and Nagarjuna at the end of the 
Counterfeit Law, and several lines lower down, (p. 57b13) he refers to the authority of an Indian Chronicle 
in terms of which Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna appeared at the end of the Authentic Law and at the end of the 
Counterfeit Law respectively. The two periods each cover 500 years, so it would follow that the two 


individuals were separated by about 500 years. 


That being so, there is only one way to interpret Kumarajiva’s phrase which puts Asvaghosa at 350 years 
and Nagarjuna at 530 years after the Parinirvana. We must understand that Asvaghosa was born at 350 
post-nirvana (which gives 637-350 = 287 B.C.) and Nagarjuna 530 years after Asvaghosa (which gives 
637- (350+530) = 243 A.D.). 


If we accept these numbers, the Tch’ang-ngan school of the 5" century placed the great masters at the 


following dates: 
637 B.C.: Parinirvana of the Buddha 
287 B.C.: Birth of ASvaghosa 
243 A.D.: Birth of Nagarjuna who was followed by Aryadeva 
253 A.D.: Publication of the Satyasiddhilsastra by Harivarman, the disciple of Kumaralata. 


This information probably came from Kasmir where Kumarajtva had been educated and with which he 
remained in contact. It may be compared with a passage from the Rajatasangini (1, v. 168 and 173) by the 
Kagmirian historian Kalhana (12" century) in whose words a bodhisattva of the first bhiimi, the glorious 
Nagarjuna, lived at Sadarhadvana (Harvan) in the reigns of the last great Kusanas, Huska (Huviska?) and 


his successors. 


Nevertheless, no historian will accept that an interval of almost 500 years separated ASvaghosa from 
Nagarjuna. In a note incorporated by Seng-tchao in his Commentary on the Vimalakirti (T 1775, k. 8, p. 


399b), Kumarajiva himself places Parsva and Asvaghosa in the 600 years post-nirvana. 


63 According to the Li-tai (T 2034, k. 8, p. 78c22), Kumarajiva trnaslated the Satyasiddhisastra in the 8" year of the 
hong-che period (406-407); according to the K’ai-yuan (T 2145, k. 4, p. 513a18), the translation began on the 8" day 
of the 9" moon of the 13" hong-che year (October 11, 411) and was finished on the 15" day of the 9" moon of the 
14" year (Novenmber 4, 412). 
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One cannot escape the impression that all these dates are derived from theoretical views on the successive 


stages of the holy Dharma and that, as an absolute chronology, their value is rather weak. 


It is doubtful that at the beginning of the 5” century, the Tch’ang-ngan school would have known 
Nagarjuna’s Suhrllekha “Friendly Letter”,©4 of which three Chinese and one Tibetan trnaslation exist: 


1) T 1672: Long-chou-p’ou-sa wei Tch’an-to-kia-wang chouo-fa-yao-kie “Summary of the Dharma in verse 


by the bodhisattva Nagarjuna on behalf of king Jantaka’”, translated in 431 at Nankin by Gunavarman. 


2) T 1673: K’iuan-fa tchou-wang yao-kie “Summary in verse to encourage kings’, translated in 434 at 


Nankin by Samghavarman, disciple and successor to Gunavarman. 


3) T 1674: Long-chou-p’ou-sa k’iuan-kaiai-wang song “Stanzas of encouragement to the king by the 
bodhisattva Nagarjuna”, translated in 691 by Yi-tsing during his trip to India. In his Account sent from the 
southern seas (T 2125, k. 4, p. 227c13-15) Yi-tsing specifies that this letter was dedicated by Nagarjuna to 
his former danapati called Che-yin-té-kia (Jantaka), king of southern India, called So-to-p’o-han-na 


(Satavahana). 


4) Tib. 5409 and 5682: Bses-pahi phrin-yig “Friendly Letter “, addressed this time to king Bde-byed 
(Udayana), a contemporary of the Buddha! 


The first translation, which makes the king, Jantaka, the recipient of the letter, is suspect in several regards. 
It is first mentioned in the Nei-tien-lou catalogue T 2149, k. 8, p. 312b25) compiled only in 664, and it is 
hard to see why Samghavarman would have retranslated a text published by his teacher three years 


previously. 


The second translation, which does not specify the name of the recipient, gives more guarantee of 
authenticity: it is mentioned in the Tch’ou-san-tsang-ki-tsi (T 2145, k. 2, p. 12b23; k. 14, p. 104c25) 
already published in 515 and mentioned by Houei-kiao in his Kao-seng-tchouan (T 2059, k. 3, p. 342c3), 


which was not the case for the first. 


Later, a biography of the bodhisattva Nagarjuna entitled Long-chou-p’ou-sa-tchouan (T 2047) and 
publishedunder Kumarajiva’s name was circulated. It has been translated into English by M. Walleser.®> It 


probably collected some information previously furnished by Kumiaramjiva,©® but he was not the author. 


Firstly, the first catalogue to mention it was the Li-tai-san-pao-ki (T 2034, k. 8, p. 79a7) compiled at 
Tch’ang-ngan in 597 by Fei Tchang-fang and, contrary to his custom, this editor was unable to refer to any 


earlier catalogue. 


64 For detail, see S. Lévi, Kaniska et Satavahana, JA, 1936, p. 107-110. 

65 Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, Asia Major, Hirth Anniversry Volume, 1923, p. 445-448. 
66 A note by Kumarajiva incorporated by Seng-tchao in his Commentary on Vimalakirti (T 1775, k. 2, p. 339a) tells 
of an episode between Nagarjuna and a heretic. Nagarjuna had said to the latter that the devas and asuras were at 
war. The heretic asked for proof. Immediately broken spears and swords, bodies and heads of asuras fell from the 
sky. The heretic was convinced and gave in. The episode in question is taken from the Long-chou-p ‘ou-sa-tchouen 


(T 2047, p. 185a, 186a) and from there passed into the Fou-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-tchouan (T 2058, k. 5. p. 318a-b). 
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Secondly, this biography, which correctly mentioned the Upadesa in 100,000 gathas (T 1509) and the 
Madhyamakasastra in 599 gathas, also attributes to Nagarjuna three works unknown as yet and which will 
not be considered further: a Ssastra on the marvelous Bodhi of the Buddhas in 5,000 gathas, a Sastra on the 
skillful means of great compassion in 5,000 gathds and a Sastra on the absence of fear of which the 


Madhyamakasastra would be an extract.©7 


Finally and above all, this biography presents its hero as a high-flying adventurer and complacently 
describes his stormy youth, his exciting voyages, his daring attempts at reform, his sensational discoveries 
in the Naga palace, his quarrels with the prince, his magic contests with the Brahmins and finally, his 
mysterious death. The picture thus sketched gives a good idea of what the upper middle ages thought of a 
siddha, but corresponds poorly to the image that we ourselves have of this penetrating and rigorous logician 
who was the author of the Madhyamakasastra, this wise encyclopedist who was the author of the 
Upadesa.68 


IV. SUBJECT AND SOURCES OF VOLUME III 


Volume II of the present work, which appeared in 1949 treated the six virtues — generosity, morality, 
patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom — which the bodhisattva must practice in order to reach supreme 


complete enlightenment and, at the same time, to assure the welfare and happiness of all beings. 


The canonical and postcanonical texts of early Buddhism had already mentioned these virtues and, for a 
long time, the deeds of future Buddhas appeared in the bas-reliefs. But in the view of the Prajfiaparamita, 
these virtues are raised to the level of perfections (paramita) insofar as the bodhisattva ‘keeps them and 
does not keep them’ (asthdnayogena tisthati) in the sense that he practices them with the deep conviction 
(ksati) that beings do not exist and that things are unborn. From the perspective of their true nature 
(bhitalaksana, dharmata), all contingent phenomena are reduced to being identical (samata) in a 
fundamental non-existence. The result is that the bodhisattva will be completely generous if he eliminates 
the notions of donor, recipient and gift given, perfectly moral if he mixes merit and wrong-doing, perfectly 


wise if, rejecting both true and false, he professes no system whatsoever. 


In the present Volume III, the author dedicates no less tham twelve chapters (XX XI — XLIJ) to commenting 
on a few pages of the Prajiiaparamitasiitra (ParicavimSatisahasrikd, p. 19-21); Satasahasrika, p. 56-66). 
This part, the most technical and without a doubt the most interesting part of the Traité, has as its subject 
the practices forming the Path of Nirvana and the attributes of the Buddhas. 


OTR T 2047, p. 184c18-21; 1869-12. The same list appears in T 2058, k. 5, p. 318516-19. — This “Sastra on the 
absence of fear” has been compared with the Milamadhyamakavrtti-akutobhaya attributed to Nagarjuna and 
appearing in the Tib, Trip, no. 5229, but the the comparison is forced 

68 One could ask if the Upadesa, like the Mahavibhasa which it opposes, was not another collective work. This is a 


question to which I [Lamotte] am unable to respond. 
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Such a subject is somewaht unexpected. The bodhisattva delays his entry into nirvana indefinitely and 
remains in samsara with the sole purpose of dedicating himself as long as possible to the welfare and 
happiness of beings. Why then should he be interested in practices that are aimed precisely at hastening 
nirvana? The answer is simple. The bodhisattva must know these practices so as to teach them eventually to 
beings destined to be converted by the old Vehicle — that of the sravakas, a fact that does not prevent them, 
at the appropriate time, from being redirected towards the Greater Vehicle. This is why the bodhisattva 
‘completely fulfills’ (paripirayati) the practices of the path in order to be able to teach them or review 
them with awareness of their cause, but he does not realize (na saksatkaroti) them personally, for he would, 
by that very fact, betray his ideal of future Buddha and he would rejoin the ranks of the arhats who are 


more preoccupied with their sainthood than with the salvation of others. 


As for the attributes of the Buddha, they are still beyond the reach of the bodhisattva. But although he has 
not ‘fulfilled them completely’, he is ‘anxious to understand them’ (parijfimatukama). This is why it is 
necessary to speak of them. The division into chapters as presented in the Taisho edition leaves much to be 


desired and so it is useful to prsent a summary of Volume III here. 


FIRST PART: The dharmas of the Path arranged in order of importance: 
I. The thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas divided into seven classes (chap. XXXI): 
1. Four smrtyupasthanas. 
2. Four samyakpradhanas. 
3. Four rddhipadas. 
4. Five indriyas. 
5. Five balas. 
6. Seven sambodhyangas. 
7. Eight margangas. 
II. The eight complementary classes of dharmas of the Path (chap. XXXI-XXXIV): 
1. Three samdadhis. 
2. Four dhyanas. 
3. Four apramanas. 


4. Four ariipyasamapattis. 


Nn 


. Eight vimoksas. 
6. Eight abhibhvayatanas. 
7. Ten krtsnayatanas. 


8. Nine anupurvasamapattis. 
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III. Six other classes of dharmas of the Path (chap. XXXV- XXXVIII): 
1. Nine asubhasamjnas. 
2. Eight anusmrtis. 
3. Ten samjnas. 
4. Eleven jrdnas. 
5. Three samadhis. 
6. Three indriyas. 
SECOND PART: The attributes of the Buddhas (chap. XXXIX-XLID;: 
1. The eight balas according to the Abhidharma (chap. XX XIX). 
2. The four vaisaradyas according to the Abhidharma (chap. XL). 
3. The ten balas and the four vaisdradyas according to the Mahayana (chap. XL). 
4. The four pratisamvids according to the Abhidharma and according to the Mahayana (chap. XL). 
5. The eighteen avenikadharmas according to the Mahayan list (chap. XLI). 
6. The eighteen avenikadharmas according to the Sarvastivadin lists (chap. XLI) 


7. Mahamaitri and mahakaruna (chap. XLI)). 


For each of these subjects, the Traité first explains the theories of early Buddhism according to the 
interpretation of the Abhidhrma and the Sarvastivadin-VaibhasikaVibhasa; then it presents the contrasting 
view of the Prajnaparamitasitra and the other Mahdaydanasitras, taking its inspiration most frequently from 


refutation of arguments condensed in the Madhyamakasastra. 


A clear distinction is made in the account between the Abhidharmic theories and the Mahayanist criticism. 
The subtitles, added here to the Frenxh translation, carefully mark the separation. It often happens, as a 
matter of fact, that the contemporary exegesis quoting one or another passage taken from the Traité, 


without placing it in context, attributes theories to the author which he presents only to oppose them. 


By means of these frequent allusions to the early Tripitaka, the author plunges us into the elating 
atmosphere of the 6" century B. C. In the course of Volume III, we will see ‘humans and non-human 
beings’ whom Sakyamuni met at random in his preaching tours march past helter-skelter: Ajfiatakaundinya 
(p. 1426F, 1576F), Ambattha (p. 1576F), Ananda (p. 1352F, 1547F, 1589F, 1631F, 1649F, 1676F), 
Anavataptanagaraja (p. 1343F), Angulimala (p. 1542F, 1579F), Aniruddha (p. 1405F, 1558F, 1630F), 
Apalala (p. 1578F), Asita (p. 1344F), Atavaka (p. 1578F), Bakkula (p. 1386F, 1530F), Bharadvaja (p. 
1401F), Bimbisara (p. 1577F), Brahmadatta (p. 1577F), Brahma devaraja (p. 1343F, 1583F), Brahmayus 
(p. 1577F), Canda Pradyota (p. 1577F), Caturmaharajakayikadeva (p. 1679F), Cudapanthaka (p. 1543F), 
Devadatta (p. 1545F, 1662F, 1671F seq.), Dirgha the yaksa (p. 1405F), Dirghanakha (p. 1576F, !688F), 
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Elapatra (p. 1579F), Gavampati (p. 1659F), [Sana (p. 1338F), Jambuka (p. 1363F), the Jatilas (p. 1576F), 
Jivaka (p. 1677F), Kimbila (P. 1405F), Ksanti (p. 1670F), Kiitasanta (p. 1577F), Lavanabhadrika (p. 
1439F), Madhuvasistha (p. 1659F), Mahagautami (p. 1403F), Mahakasyapa (p. 1355F, 1399F, 1547F, 
1577F), Mahakatyayana (p. 1531F), Makhadeva (p. 1583F), Mandhatr (p. 1583F), Mara (p. 1582F), 
Maudgalyayana (p. 1355F, 1426F, 1530F, 1543F, 1575F, 1576F, 1631F, 1632F), Meghika (p. 1675F), 
Nagasamiala (p. 1675F), Nandika (p. 1405F), Nandopananda (p. 1359F), Nitha 


(p. 1634F), Pilindavatsa (p. 1439F), Pilotika (p. 1576F), Pindola Bharadvaja (p. 1631F), Prasenajit (p. 
1577F), Pukkusati (p. 1531F, 1577F), Pirna (p. 1631F), Puskarasarin (p. 1577F), Radha (p. 1675F), Rahula 
(1546F), Revata Khadiravaniya (p. 1547F), Sagara nagaraja (p. 1343F), Sagara the king (p. 1583F), Saivala 
(p. 1546F), Sakra devendra (p. 1343F, 1583F), the 100,000 Sakyas (p. 1577F), Sariputra (p. 1355F, 1426F, 
1439F, 1543F, 1547F, 1575F, 1576F, 1631F, 1632F, 1694F, 1713F), Satyaka Nirgranthiputra (p. 1355F, 
1576F, 1662F, 1665F), Saundaranada (p. 1545F, 1641F), Sibi (p. 1713F), Srenikavatsagotra (p. 1356F), 
Srigupta (p. 1634F), Srivrddhi (p. 1526F), Srona Kotiviméa (p. 1387F), Subadhra (p. 1650F, 1652F), 
Sudargana (p. 1583F), Suddhodana (p. 1344F), Sumana (p. 1426F), Sunaksatra (p. 1545F, 1675F), Sundari 
(p. 1572F), Udayana (p. 1577F), Upali (p. 1547F), Urubilva the naga (p. 1359F),Uruvilvakasyapa (p. 
1355F, 1576F), Vakkali (p. 1546F), Varuna (p. 1338F), Vemacitrin (p. 1583F), Viridhaka (p. 1529), 
Visvakarman (p. 1578F), Yasas (p. 1545F). -The only bodhisattvas mentioned in the present volume are 
Sadaprarudita (p. 1353F, AvalokiteSvara, Mafjusri and Maitreya (p. 1694F). 


More than the two previous volumes, Volume III is loaded with canonical quotations of which here is a 


provisional list: 


1. Hinayana sitras cited with their titles. — Bahudhatuka (p. 1524F, 1525F), Devatapariprccha (p. 1633F), 
Dhyana (p. 1268F, 1547F), Dirghanakhabrahmcari 


(p. 1688F), Ekottara (p. 1268F), Karmavibhanga (p. 1534F), Katydyandvavada erroneously cited as 
Kasyapapariprccha (p. 1684F), Romaharsaniya (p. 1554F), Sarvasrava (p. 1590F), Sundari-siitra (p. 
1572F). 


2. Hinaydna siitras mentioned without title. - Adumd (p. 1350F, n. 1), Amrani (p. 1397F, n. 2), Andtman (p. 
1448F, n. 1), Anityatd (p. 1438F, n. 1), Aryadharmamudra (p. 1368F, n. 1), Asivisopama (p. 1419F, n. 1; 
1422F, n. 4), Asvdda (p. 1328F, n. 3), Bhiitam idam (p. 1630F, n. 2), Catuma (p. 1575F, , n. 1; 1532F, n. 2), 
Caturmahadpadesa (p. 1621F, n. 2), Catuspratisarana (p. 1621F, n. 1), Civara (p. 1399F, n. 1), 
Cudasatyaka (p. 1665F, n. 4), Cidavedalla (p. 1184, n. 1), Dahara (p. 1397, n. 1), Daksinavibhanga 
(1403F, n. 2), Daksiniva (p. 1392F, n. 1), Dasabala (p. 1515-1517F), Devatanusmrti (p. 1420F, n. 1), 
Dharmacakrapravartana (p. 1458, n. 1), Dhvajagra (p. 1335, n. 1), Etad agram (p. 1630, F, n. 2), Garava 
(p. 1425F, n. 2), Gosrnga (p. 1405F, n. 1), Haliddavassana (p. 1270F, n. 1), Kolopama (p. 1397F, n. 1), 
Latukikopama (p. 1488F, n. 3), Maitra (p. 1247F, n. 3), Maranasmrti (p. 1424F, n. 1), Markata (p. 1165F, 
n. 1), Na tavakam (p. 1145F, n. 1), Nanda (p. 1641F, n. 2), Rahogataka (p. 1159F, n. 1; 1446F, n. 1); 
Riipasamgraha (p. 1277F, n. 1), Saiksa (p. 1640F, n. 3), Salyatvena (p. 144F, n. 2), Sramanasatya (p. 
1663F, n. 2), Subhadra (p. 1550F, n. 2), Susima (p. 1483F, n. 2), Udaya- and Sundarika (p. 1400F, n. 2), 
Upasakasila (p. 1559F, n. 1), Vaisaradya (p. 1570F seq.), Vyadhisitra (p. 1515F, n. 1). 
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3. Mahayanasitras cited with their titles:©9 - Aksayamatinirdesa cited Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprecha 
(p. 1245F), Aksayamatipariprccha (p. 1272F) or Aksayamatisitra (p. 1716F), Saddharmapundarika (p. 
1646F), Samvrtiparamarthasatyamirdesa cited Prasantasttra (p. 1562F), Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa (p. 
1535F), Siramgamasamdadhi cited Mahayana-Suramgamasitra (1647F), Tathdgatacintyasuhyanirdesa 
cited Guhyakasiitra (p. 1538F) or Guhyayakavajrapanisttra (p. 1681F), Vimalakirtinirdesa cited 
Advayapravesadharmaparyaya (p.  1645-1636F, n. 1). Visesacintibrahmapariprccha cited 
Jalinibodhisattvasitra (p. 1268F, 1417F0 or Visesacintisitra (p. 1714F). 


4. Mahayanasiitras mentioned without titles. — Aksayamtinirdesa (p. 1250, n. 1), Amitayurbuddhanusmrti 
(p. 1361, n. 2), Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthiti-samadhi (p. 1361, n. 2), Ratnamegha (p. 1513F, n. 
1), Siramgamasamadhi (p. 1611, n. 2), Tathagatdcintyaguhyanirdesa (p. 1587F, n. 1), 
Vikurvanardajapariprccha (p. 1613, n. 1). 


The references to the Madhyamakasastra by Nagarjuna and to the Catuhdataka by Aryadeva have been 
noted above, p. XXXIXF-XLF. 


wok ke kok 


I [Lamotte] am pleased to be able to express my gratitude to my colleagues and friends who have shown 
interest in this work. With the kindness of a bodhisattva, P. Demiéville has given me tireless assistance. W. 
Simon and J. Brough have furnished precious information. My young colleague, R. Shih, has proposed 


judicious corrections. H. Durt, J. Kato and M. Van Velthem have shared in correcting the proofs. 


At the intervention of J. Willems, the very distinguished President of the University Foundation and the 
National Council for Scientific Research, the Franqui Foundation has granted a generous subsidy for this 
publication and thus relieved the burden of the Oriental Insitute of Louvain and its President, Count J. 


Ryckmans. 
To these worthy individuals, to all these kalyanamitras, I express my highest thanks. 


I would also like to thank particularly E. Peeters, director of the Orientalist Press, who has tried hard to met 


my wishes and speed the publication of this Volume. 


Etienne Lamotte 


Louvain, May 17, 1970 


69 As they are too numerous, the explicit and implicit references to the Mahaprajnaparamitasitras are not given 


here. 
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CHAPTER XXXI: THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 
TO ENLIGHTENMENT 


PRELIMINARY NOTE (p. 1119F) 


I. LISTS OF AUXILIARIES 


The title of the fourth noble truth preached by the Buddha in his sermon at Benares is the path of cessation 
of suffering (duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad). It deals with the noble eight-membered Path (arya 
astangamarga), the culmination of a method of liberation involving an infinite number of more or less 
efficacious spiritual practices. The most important — among which are included the eight Path members — 
are designated by the name ‘Auxiliaries to Enlightenment’, bodhipakkhika or bodhipakkhiya in Pali, 
bodhipaksika, bodhipaksika, bodhipaksya or bodhipaksa dharma in Sanskrit. 


Definition of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496b18-21): “ Why are they called bodhipaksika? The two 
knowledges of the saint, the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (Gsravasayajnana) and the 
knowledge that they will not arise again (anutpddajnana) are given the name of Bodhi because they consist 
of the complete understanding of the four Truths. If a dharma is favorable to this complete understanding, it 


is given the name of bodhipdaksika.” 


Definition of the Koga, (VI, p. 282-284): “Ksayajndana and anutpddajndna are Bodhi which, due to the 
difference of the saints who attain it, is threefold: sravakabodhi, pratyekabodhi, anuttara samyaksambodhi. 
Indeed, ignorance is completely abandoned (asesavidyaprahandat) by these two jfidnas: by means of the 
first, one knows truly that the task has been accomplished; by means of the second, one knows that the task 
will no longer have to be accomplished. Inasmuch as they are favorable to this Bodhi, thirty-seven dharmas 
are its auxiliaries (tadanulomyatah saptatrimsat tu tatpaksah)... All these auxiliaries to Bodhi are also a 
group of pure (andsrava) or impure (sasrava) qualities of hearing (sruta), reflecting (cinta) and meditating 


(bhavan4), arising from practice (prayogika).” 


But the classical list of the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment (saptatrimsad bodhipaksikadharmah) 


was slow in being formulated: 


1. In the Nikayas and the Agamas the term bodhipaksika dharma is rather rare and still poorly defined. The 
Anguttara, III, p. 70, 300 (cf. Vibhanga, p. 244) includes among them: the guarding of the senses (indriyesu 
guttadvarata, sobriety (bhojane mattannuta) and heedfulness (jagariy’ Gnuyoga). For the Samyutta, V, p. 
227, 239, the bodhipaksika are the five spiritual faculties (indriya); for the Vibhanga, p. 249, they are the 


seven members of enlightenment (sambojjhaanga). 


2. In the Canon there is frequently a list of 37 dharmas divided into seven classes: 1) the four foundations 
of mindfulness (smyrtyupasthana), 2) the four right efforts (samyakpradhana), 3) the four bases of magical 
powers (rddhipdda), 4) the five spiritual faculties (indriya), 5) the five strengths (bala), 6) the seven 


members of enlightenment (sambodhyanga or bodhyanga), 7) the seven members of the path (marganga). 
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Except for the Ekottaragama, the Nikayas and the Agamas do not enumerate these dharmas which are 37 in 


total, and do not describe them as bodhipaksika. 


See, for example, Digha, II, p. 120 (cf. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, ed. Waldschmidt, p. 196, 224); Digha II, 
p. 102, 127; Majjhima, II, p. 238-239; III, p. 296; Anguttara, IV, p. 125, 203; Udana, p. 56. It is the same 
for the Pali Vinaya, II, p. 240; III, p. 93; IV, p. 26, etc. - Madhyamagama, T 26, k. 8, p. 476c20-21; k. 9, p. 
479a18-19; k. 52, p. 753c6-7; Samyuktagama, T 99k. 2, p. 14a7-8; k. 3, p. 19c5-6; k, 13, p. 87c3-4; k. 24, 
p. 176c14-15; k. 26, p. 188b26-27. 


The Ekottarika, a late text crammed with Mahayanist interpolations, is the only Agama to enumerate these 
dharmas and describe them as bodhipdaksika: cf. T 125, k. 3, p. 561b20-22; k. 7, p. 579c26; k. 13, p. 
612a19-20; k. 18, p. 635b25-26; k. 26, p. 696c9; k. 40, p. 765c15. 


3. Sometimes the seven classes are incorporated into a list of more than 37 dharmas, e.g., Majjhima, II, p. 
11-12; Anguttara, I, p. 39-49; and also for the Greater Vehicle, PaficavimsSati, p. 203-308; Satasahasrika, p. 
1427-1439. 


4. Paracanonical or postcanonical texts, whether Pali or Sanskrit, the siitras and sastras of the Greater 
Vehicle list the seven classes in question, number their components and give them a name, ‘the 37 


bodhipaksika dharmas’, that will remain classical. 


For the Pali sources, see Nettippakarana, p. 197, 261; Milinda, p. 30; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 582- 
583; commentaries by Buddhaghosa on the Samyutta, I, p. 104; II, p. 139; III, p. 136; and on the Anguttara, 
I, p. 85; IL, p. 11; I, p. 56; IV, p. 111; Compendium of Philosophy, p. 179. 


For the Sanskrit-Chinese sources, see an infinity of texts on the two Vehicles: Divyavadana, p. 350, 616; 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 340; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 96, p. 495c27-28; Kosa, VI, p. 281; Abhidharmadipa, p. 57 
seq.; Lalitavistara, p. 9; PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 18, p. 350b9; Kasyapaparivarta, p. 75; Saddharmapund., p. 
458; Vimalakirti, p. 117, 139, 144, 201-202, 216, 378; Sutralamkara, p. 140-146; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 89- 
94; Yogacarabhiimi, T 1579, k. 28, p. 439c-440a (for the sravakas): Bodh. bhtimi, p. 259 (for the 
bodhisattvas); Dharmasamgraha, ch. 43; Arthaviniscaya, p. 569-575; Mahavyut., no. 952-1004. 


5. As well as the classical list of 37 bodhipaksikas which is by far the most widespread, there are also 


aberrant lists: 


a. The Nettippakarana, which notes (p. 31, 261) the list of 37, mentions (p. 112, 237) a list of 43 


bodhipakkhiyas beginning with six sanfia: anicca, duhkha, anatta, pahana, viraga and nirodhasanna. 


b. In his commentary on the Anguttara (I, p. 85) Buddhaghosa mentions as heretical (adhamma) a list of 38 
bodhipakkhiyas, consisting of 3 sati, 3 padhana, 3 iddipada, 6 indriya, 6 bala, 8 bojjhanga and 9 
magganga. 

c. According to the Vibhasa (T 545, k. 86, p. 499a14-15), the Vibhajyavadins have a list of 41 
bodhipaksikas, by adding the four Gryavamsas ‘Arya stock’ - being content with clothing, food and seat, 
and taking delight in cessation and the Path - to the 37 traditional ones. 
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d. According to Bhavya (M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus, 1927, p. 90: A. Bareau, Trois 
Traités, JA 1956, p. 186) place the four apramanas, also called brahmaviharas, loving-kindness, etc., 


among the bodhyangas. 


[In KoSa, VI, p. 281, note, de La Vallée Poussin comments that the Anguttara, I, p. 53, recognizes only six 
bodhyangas, memory being omitted. This is wrong, for memory (satisambojjanga) is mentioned in the first 


line on p. 53.] 


Il. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE 37 AUXILIARIES 


1. The 4 smrtyupasthanas 


Pali formula in Digha, II, p. 290; Majjhima, I,p. 55-56; Samyutta, V, p. 141, 167, 185; Vibhanga, p. 193. 
Ekayano ayam bhikkhave maggo ....vuneyya loke abhijjhadomanassam.. — Sanskrit formula in 
PaficavimSati, p. 204; Satasahasrika, p. 1427; Dagabhiimika, p. 38. Sa ... kaye kdyanupasyi (var. 


kayanudarsi) ... viniya loke ‘bhidhyadaurmanasye. 


Transl. — O monks, there is only one way for the purification of beings, for going beyond sorrow and 
lamentation, for the disappearance of suffering and sadness, for the conquest of the right Path, for the 


realization of nirvana: this is the four foundations of mindfulness. What are these four? 


1. The monk dwells considering the body in the body, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed 


and sorrow in the world. 


2. He dwells considering feeling in the feelings, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 


sorrow in the world. 


3. He dwells considering the mind in the mind, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 


sorrow in the world. 


4. He dwells considering dharmas in the dharmas, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 


sorrow in the world. 


Pali formula: Digha, II, p. 216, 292-306; Majjhima, I, p. 56-57, 59; Anguttara, II, p. 450; Samyutta, V, p. 
143, 294, 296; Vibhanga, p. 193, 195, 197. Iti ajjhattam va kaye kayanupassi ... dhammesu dhamanupassi 
viharati. — Sanskrit formula: Paficavimésati, p. 204 seq; Satasahasrika, p. 1427 seq.; Dasabhiimika, p. 38. 


Evam adhyatmam kmye kayanupasyi (var. anudarsi) ... bahirdha dharmesu dharmanupasyi viharati. 


Transl. — 1. Thus he dwells considering the body in the body internally (1.e., in his own body), 
considering the body externally (i.e., in the body of another) or considering the body (both) internally 


and externally. 
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2. He dwells considering feelings in the feelings internally, considering feeling in the feelings 


externally or considering feelings internally and externally. 


3. He dwells considering the mind in the mind internally, considering the mind in the mind externally 


or considering the mind in the mind internally and externally. 


4. He dwells considering dharmas in the dharmas internally, considering dharmas in the dharmas 


externally or considering dharmas in the dharmas internally and externally. 


2. The 4 samyakpradhanas 


In the Pali sources, sammappadhana ‘right efforts’; in the Sanskrit sources, samyakprahdna ‘right 
cessations’, translated into Tibetan as yan dag par spon ba, but glossed as samyakpradhana in the 
Kosavyakhya, p. 601, |. 29. The Chinese translations give a choice between tcheng cheng or tcheng k’in on 


the one hand, and tcheng touan on the other hand. 


Pali formula in Digha, III, p. 221; Majjhima, H, p. 11; Samyutta, IV,p. 364-365; V, p. 244; Anguttara, II, p. 
15; IV, p. 462; Patisambhida, II, p. 15, 17. Cattaro sammappadhana: 1. Idha bhikkhu anupannanam 
papakanam ... arabhati cittam pagganhati padahati. — Sanskrit formula in PaficavimSati, p. 307; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1435-36; Dasabhimika, p. 38; Mahavyut., no. 958-965. Catvari samyakprahanani: 1. 


Anutpannanam papakanam akusalanam ... pragrhnati samyak pradadhati (var. pranidadhdati). 
Transl. — The four right efforts: 


1. Here the monk gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives 


so that evil bad dharmas not yet arisen do not arise. 


2. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that evil 


bad dharmas already arisen are destroyed. 


3. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that 


good dharmas not yet arisen arise. 


4. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that 
good dharmas already arisen are maintained, preserved, developed increased, cultivated and 


completed. 


3. The 4 rddhipadas. 


Pali formula: Digha, II, p. 213; Ill, p. 77, 221; Majjhima, I, p. 103; Samyutta, IV, p. 365; V, p. 254, 263- 
264; 278; Anguttara, I, p. 30, 297; II, p. 256; III, p. 82; IV, p. 464; Vibhanga, p. 216; Patisambhida, I, p. 
111, 113; Hl, p. 205. Cattaro iddhipada: 1. Idha bhikkhu ... iddhipadam bhavati. — Sanskrit formula: 
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PaficavimSati, p. 207-208; Satasahasrika, p. 1436; Dasabhiimika, p. 38-39; Mahavyut., no. 967-975. 


Catvara rddhipadah: 1. Chandasamadhiprahanasamskarasamanvagatam ... vyavasargaparinatam. 
Transl. — The four bases of magical power: 


1. Here the monk cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with zealous 
concentration, a basis that rests on separation, that rests on detachment, that rests on cessation and 


results in rejection. 


2. He cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with energetic 


concentration, a basis that rests, etc. 


3. He cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with the concentration of 


mind, a basis that rests, etc. 


4. He cultivates with active effort the magical power that rests on concentration of examination, a basis 


that rests, etc. 
[The formula vivekanisritam, etc., that does not appear here in the Pali wording, however, does occur. 


Definition of the four samadhis constituting the bases of magical power. — Pali wording: Samyutta, V, p. 
268; Vibhanga, p. 216. 1. Chandam ce bhikkhu nissaya (var. adhipatim karitva) ... vuccati 
vimamsdasamadhi — Sanskrit wording: Kosavyakhya, p. 601-602. 1. Chandam capi bhiksur adhipatim ... 
‘sya bhavati mimamsasamadhih. 

Transl. — Concentration, the application of the mind to a single object which the monk acquires by resting 
on (while giving predominance) to zeal, to energy, to the mind, or to examination, concentration of the 


mind or concentration of examination. 


4. The 5 indriyas 


The five spiritual faculties, not to be confused with the five organs also called indriyas, are frequently 
mentioned in the canonical texts but rarely defined in extenso, and the definitions given are rarely identical. 


There is no classical definition as there is for the other auxiliaries. 


Vibhangasutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 196-197, to be compared to the Tsa a han, T 99, no, 647, k. 26, p. 
182b-c: 


Pancimani bhikkhave indriyani. katamani ...idam vuccati bhikkhave pannindriyam. 


Transl. — Now, O monks, the five faculties. What are these five? The faculty of faith, the faculty of 


exertion, the faculty of attention, the faculty of concentration, and the faculty of wisdom. 


1. What is the faculty of faith? Here the noble disciple has faith; he believes in the enlightenment of the 
Tathagata and says: The Blessed One is holy, completely and fully enlightened, endowed with the 
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sciences and methods, well-come, knower of the world, peerless, leader of men to be tamed, teacher of 
gods and men, the Buddha and Blessed One. This is called the faculty of faith. 


2. What is the faculty of exertion? Here the noble disciple dwells actively energetic in destroying the 
bad dharmas and producing the good dharmas; he is firm, of proven courage, and does not reject the 


burden of the good dharmas. This is called the faculty of exertion. 


3. What is the faculty of attention? Here the noble disciple is attentive, endowed with vigilance and 
supreme discrimination, unceasingly recalling and remembering what was done and what was said a 


long time ago. This is called the faculty of attention. 


4. What is the faculty of concentration? Here the noble disciple, making renunciation the object of his 
mind, acquires concentration, acquires the application of mind to a single object. This is called 


concentration. 


5. What is the faculty of wisdom? Here the noble disciple is provided with wisdom: He is endowed 
with wisdom to determine the rising and falling of things, wisdom that is noble, penetrating, leading to 


complete cessation of suffering. 


Datthabbam sutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 196 (cited in Nettippakarana, p. 19), corresponding to Tsa a han, T 
99, no, 646, k. 26, p. 182b: 


1. Kattha ca bhikkhave saddhindriyam ... ettha pannindriyam datthabbam. 


Transl. — 1. Where, O monks, is the faculty of faith to be found? In the four members of entry into the 
stream. That is where the faculty of faith is found. 


2. Where is the faculty of exertion to be found? In the four right efforts. That is where ... 
3. Where is the faculty of attention to be found? In the four foundations of mindfulness. That is where ... 
4. Where is the faculty of concentration to be found? In the four trances. That is where ... 


5. Where is the faculty of wisdom to be found? In the four noble truths. That is where ... 


This outline is developed in the Vibhangasutta, no, 2, of the Samyutta, V, p. 197-198, where the 


viriyindirya is defined in exactly the same terms as the four sammdpadhana. 


I [Lamotte] have searched in vain in the Sanskrit sources for a text corresponding to the Pali sources cited 
here. The Mahavyutpatti, no. 977-981, mentions the five indriyas but does not give a definition; the 
Arthaviniscaya, p. 571-572, gives a definition borrowed, it seems, from the Aksayamatisitra cited in the 


Siksasamuccaya, p. 316-317, but its wording has nothing in common with the old canonical sources. 
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5. The five balas 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 10; Majjhima, II, p. 12; Samyutta, IV, p. 366. Panic’ imani bhikkhave ... 
samadhibalam paffdbalam.. - Sanskrit formula: Paficaviméati, p. 208; Satasahasrika, p. 1437; 


Dasabhumika, p. 39. Sa sraddhabalam ... samadhibalam, etc., prajnabalam, etc. 


Except for the samadhibala, the Anguttara, III, p. 10-11, uses exactly the same terms to define the five 
balas as the Samyutta, V, p. 196-197, cited above, uses to define the five indriyas. The same formulas 


appear also in the definition of the seven balas presented by the Anguttara, IV, p. 3-4. 


Actually, it has always been recognized that there is just a difference in intensity between bala and indriya. 
Cf. Samyutta, V, p. 220: Evam eva kho bhikkhave yam saddhinriyam tam saddhabalam, yam saddhabalam 
tam saddhindriyam. pe. yam pannindriyam tam panndabalam, yam pannabalam tam pannindriyam: 
“Similarly, O monks, the faculty of faith is the power of faith, and the power of faith is the faculty of faith. 
And so on up to: the faulty of wisdom is the power of wisdom, and the power of wisdom is the faculty of 


wisdom.” 


This identity is confirmed by the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 141, p. 726b13-20; KoSa, VI, p. 286. 


6. The 7 sambodhyangas 


Pali wording: Majjhima, I, p. 11; II, p. 12; II, p. 275, etc. 1. Idha bhiukkhu satisambojjhangam ...bhaveti, 
etc.— Sanskrit wording in Paficavimsati, p. 208; Satasahasrika, p. 1438; Dasabhtmika, p. 39; Mahavyut. no. 
989-995. 1. Sa smrtysambodhyangam ... Upeksasambodhyangam bhavayati, etc. 


Transl. — Here the monk cultivates the members of enlightenment called: 


1, attention, 2, discernment of dharmas, 3. exertion, 4. joy, 5. relaxation., 6. concentration, 7. equanimity: 


members that rest on detachment, that rest on cessation and result in rejection. 


In the Pali sources, a stock phrase defines these seven sambodhyangas: cf. Majjhima, II, p. 86-87; 
Samyutta, V, p. 67-69, 331-332, 337-339; Vibhanga, p. 227: 


1. Yasmim samaye, bhikkhave, bhikkhuno ... bhavanaparipurim gacchati. 


Transl. — 1. O monks, when an unfailing attention has arisen in the monk, then the member-of- 
enlightenment called attention has begun in the monk, then the monk develops the member-of- 
enlightenment called attention, then the member-of-enlightenment called attention reaches its full 


development in the monk. 


2. When the monk thus dwelling attentively examines, inquires and investigates this thing by means of 


wisdom, then the member-of-enlightenment called discernment of dharmas is launched in him. 
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3. When exertion without laziness arises in this monk who is examining, inquiring and investigating 


this thing by means of wisdom, then the member-of-enlightenment called exertion is launched in him. 


4. When spiritual joy is produced in this energetic monk, then the member-of-enlightenment called joy 


is launched in him. 


5. When the body and also the mind relaxes in this monk with joyful spirit, then the member-of- 


enlightenment called relaxation is launched in him. 


6. When the mind is concentrated in this monk of relaxed and happy body, then the member-of- 


enlightenment called concentration is launched in him. 


7. When this monk considers his mind thus concentrated with equanimity, then the member-of 
enlightenment called equanimity is launched in him, then the monk develops the member-of- 
enlightenment called equanimity, then the member-of-enlightenment called equanimity reaches its full 


development in the monk. 


8. The 8 margangas 


Pali wording: Vinaya, I, p. 10; Digha, I, p. 157; II, p. 251, 311; Majjhima, I, p. 15, 49, 299; II, p. 82-83; III, 
p. 231; Samyutta, II, p. 42-44, 57, 59; III, p. 159;IV, p. 133, 233; V, 8, 347-348, 421, 425; Anguttara, I, p. 
177, 217; IU, p. 4121; Patisambhida, I, p. 40, II, p. 86; Vibhanga, p. 104, 235, 236: Ariyo atthangiko ... 
sammasati sammasamadhi. — Saskrit wording: Catusparisad, p. 142; Mahavastu, II, p. 331; Lalitavistara, 


p. 417; Paficavimsati, p. 208: Arvastango margas ... samyaksmrtih samyaksamadhih. 


Transl. — The noble eightfold Path, namely, right view, right concept, right speech, right action, right 


livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 


Pali wording: Samyutta, IV, p. 367-368: 1. Idha bhikkhu sammaditthim ... vossaggaparinamim . — Sanskrit 
wording: Satasahasrika, p. 1438-1439; Dasabhimika, p. 39: 1. Samyagdrsrtim ... vyavasargaparinatam. 


Transl. — Here the monk cultivates right view, right concept, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration, which rest on separation, which rest on detachment, 


which rest on cessation and lead to rejection. 


A stock phrase defines the eight margdangas; it occurs frequently in the Pali Nikayas, e.g., Digha, II, p. 311- 
313; Majjhima, III, p. 252-252; Samyutta, V, p. 8-10; Vibhanga, p. 235-236. The Sanskrit Agamas do not 
reproduce it exactly: cf. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 7, p. 469a15-b 29: 


Ayam eva ariyo atthangiko maggo, ... catutthajjhanam upasampajja viharati ... 


Transl. — Here is the eightfold noble Path: 1. right view; 2. right resolve; 3. right speech; 4. right action; 5. 


right livelihood; 7. right mindfulness; 8. right concentration. 
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1. What is right view? It is the knowledge of suffering, the knowledge of the origin of suffering, the 
knowledge of the cessation of suffering, the knowledge of the path leading to the cessation of 


suffering. 


2. What is right concept? The concept of renunciation, the concept of non-maliciousness, the concept 


of non-violence. 


3. What is right speech? Abstaining from falsehood, abstaining from gossip, abstaining from abusive 


speech, abstaining from unnecessary speech. 


4. What is right action? Abstaining from killing, abstaining from theft, abstaining from illicit sexual 


activity. 


5. What is right livelihood? Here the noble disciple, excluding the evil way of life, earns his livelihood 
by way of right living. 


6. What is right effort? Here the monk gives rise to a wish, exerts himself, activates his energy, 
stimulates his mind and strives so that the evil bad dharmas not yet arisen do not arise. He gives rise to 
a wish... and strives so that the evil bad dharmas already arisen are destroyed. He gives rise to a wish... 
and strives so that the good dharmas not yet arisen arise. He gives rise to a wish... and strives so that 
the good dharmas already arisen are maintained, preserved, developed, increased, cultivated and 


completed. 


7. What is right mindfulness? Here the monk dwells considering the body in the body, energetic, aware 
and mindful of controlling greed and sadness in the world. Similarly he dwells considering feeling in 


the feelings, mind in the mind and dharmas in the dharmas... 


8. What is right concentration? Here the monk, having eliminated desires, having eliminated bad 
dharmas, enters into the first trance, provided with examination, provided with judgment, resulting 
from detachment, which is joy and happiness. — By the suppression of examination and judgment, he 
enters into the second trance, inner peace, one-pointedness of mind, without examination and 
judgment, arisen from concentration, which is joy and bliss. — By renouncing joy, he dwells 
equanimous, reflective, aware; he experiences bliss in his body; he enters into the third trance where 
the saints say that he is ‘equanimous, reflective, dwelling in bliss’. — By cessation of bliss and by 
cessation of suffering, by the previous suppression of joy and sadness, he enters into the fourth trance, 


free of suffering and bliss, purified in renunciation and reflection. 


We may note that the definitions of samyagvyayama (no. 6) and samyaksmrti (no. 7) given here are the 
same, respectively, as the definitions given above of the four samyakpradhanas and the four 


smrtyupasthanas. 


For an original definition of the eight margangas, see Arthaviniscaya, p. 573-575. 
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Il. THE AUXILIARIES IN THE ABHIDHARMA 


Of the eighteen treatises contained in the Pali Vihanga, the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh are dedicated 
to the five classes of bodhipakshikas respectively: the smrtyupasthanas (p. 193-207), the samyakpradhanas 
(p. 208-215), the rddhipddas (p. 216-226), the sambodhyangas (p. 227-234) and the margangas (p. 235- 
243). Each treatise is made up of three parts: 1) the suttantabhajaniya or literal explanations of the 
canonical sources; 2) the abhidhammabhajaniya or scholastic explanations of the same sources; 3) the 


panhapucchaka or summary by means of questions and answers. 


The bodhipaksikas are often discussed in the Visuddhhimagga as well by Buddhaghosa who summarizes 
his views at the beginning of chapter XXII (ed. Warren, p. 582-585, tr. Nanamoli, p. 792-796). 


But in the second part of the present chapter, the 7raité takes its inspiration solely from the Sarvastivadin- 
Vaibhasika sources and enunciates theories already described in the Satpadabhidharma (T 1553-1554), the 
Vibhasa (T 1545), the Amrtasara (T 1550-1552), the Abhidharmamrtarasa (T 1553), all texts dealing 
copiously with the bodhipaksikas. It seems that the Traité preferably consulted the Prakaranapada of 
Vasumitra (T 1541-42) which it cites twice under the heading of chapter VII, namely ‘the Thousand 
Difficulties’. 


The Sarvastivadin Abhidharma shows considerable progress in elaborating the doctrine of the auxiliaries in 
regard to the number of elements (dravya) entering into the constitution of the bodhipdaksikas, their 
successive appearance in the course of practice of the Path and their distribution in the levels (bhumi) of 


birth or absorption. 


1. Elements making up the bodhipaksikas. — The Abhidharma authors rightly noted that although the 
canonical lists enumerate 37 bodhipaksikas, many of them are fundamentally the same. Thus, when the lists 
speak of samyakprahana, viryendriya, viryabala, viryasambodhyanga and samyagvyayama, basically it is a 
matter of one and the same thing, exertion. This is why these authors were led to reducing the 37 
bodhipaksikas to a certain number of constitutive elements, i.e., faith, exertion, mindfulness, etc. The 
Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496a-b) hesitates between ten, eleven or twelve constitutive elements; the 
Abhidharmamrtarasa (T 1553, k. 2, p. 977c11-12; Reconstruction by Bhiksu Sastri, p. 116) settles for ten; 
the Koa (VI, p. 283-284) has ten and the Abhidharmadipa (p. 358) has eleven. Here the Traité also has ten. 


2. Successive appearance of the bodhipaksikas. — But if several auxiliaries are intrinsically the same, 
should we not accuse the canonical lists of having introduced fictional distinctions? No, for a given practice 
may have been practiced more or less efficaciously at different stages. This is why exertion, as it 
progresses, successively takes the name of samyakprahana, virendriya, viryabala, virvasambodhyanga and 


finally samyagvyayama. 


Since then, the authors of the Abhidharma were brought to determining the successive appearance of the 


seven classes of bodhipaksikas in the course of the various stages of the path: 
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1) The first class, that of the smrtyupasthanas, appears at the beginning stage (adikaramika). 


2) — 5) The four following classes appear during the preparatory Path (prayogamarga) or the practice 
of the four roots of good (kusalamila) ‘leading to penetration’ (nirvedhabhagiya): 1) The four 
samyakpraghanas, in the Heat (usmagata); 2) the four rddhipadas in the Summits (murdhan); 3) the 
five indriyas in the Patiences (ksanti); 4) the five balas in the Supreme worldly dharmas 


(laukikagradharma). 
6) The sixth class, that of the seven sambodhyangas, develops in the Path of meditation 
(bhavanmarga). 
7) The seventh and last class, that of the eight margangas, appears in the Path of seeing 
(darsanamarga). 

Here, the Traité will not mention this classification although it appears in the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 


496c22-497a2), the Kosa (VI, p. 287-288), the Abhidharmadipa (p. 362), etc. 


3. Distribution of the bodhipaksikas in the levels. — On the other hand, the Traité borrows textually from the 
Vibhhasa the paragraph on the distribution of the bodhipadksikas in the levels (bhumi). This distribution is 
also accepted by the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 977c21-26; Reconstruction of Sastri, p. 117), the 
Kosa, VI, p. 291-292, and the Abhidharmadipa, p. 365. 


In this entire section, the Traité shows its complete understanding of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. 


IV THE AUXILIAIRIES IN THE MAHAYANA 


1. The Madhyamaka viewpoint 


Preliminary question. — From the beginning of this chapter, the Traité is confronted with an objection of 
principle. The auxiliaries of Bodhi that lead directly to nirvana are of interest primarily to the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas whose aspirations concern nirvana. But can we say that they also concern bodhisattvas 


who delay their nirvana indefinitely in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of beings? 


The answer of the Traité is categorical: the bodhisapaksikas concern the bodhisattvas as well as the 


sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and consequently are relevant to the three Vehicles. 
Some arguments drawn from scripture and reasoning support this thesis: 


1. In the Great Prajiias (Paficaviméati, p. 194-223; Satasahasrika, p. 1405-1473), there is a long chapter 
dedicated to the constitutive elements of the Mahayana. These are the six pdramitas, the twenty sinyatas, 
the one hundred and twelve samadhis, the twenty-one practices, the forty-three dhadranimukhas and the ten 


bhumis. The seven classes of bodhipaksikas are placed at the head of the twenty-one practices 
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(Paficavimsati, p. 203-308; Satasahasrika, p. 1427-1439). This is proof that the bodhipdksikas are an 


essential part of the Greater Vehicle and must be practiced in some way by the bodhisattvas. 


Other Mahayanasitras may be called upon as witness. Thus the Avatamsaka (T 278, k. 38, p. 640a27-28; T 
279, k. 54, p. 286c24-25) makes the seventh of the ten gardens frequented by the bodhisattvas to be the six 
paramitas, the three samgrahavastus and the thirty-seven bodhipaksikas. In its section on the Dasabhimika 
(p. 38-39, 42, 57), the same Avatamsaka comments that the bodhisattva practices (bhdvayati) the 
bodhipaksikas as early as the fourth bhumi, purifies them by the view of sameness (samata) in the fifth and 


fulfills them completely (paripurayati) in the seventh. 


Similarly,the Bodh. bhimi (p.342) section of the Yogacarabhumi, describes the Arcismati, the fourth 
bodhisattva level, as the level ‘associated with the auxiliaries’ (bodhipakshyapratisamyukta). 


2. We also know from reasoning that the bodhipaksikas are a part of the bodhisattva path, the intent of 
which is to save beings and lead them to nirvana. But there is no nirvana without bodhi, and bodhi can be 
attained only by practice of the Path (margabhavana) with all the auxiliaries of bodhi (bodhipaksika 
dharma). It is thus necessary that the bodhisattva fulfill them completely (paripir) himself in order that he 
can teach them to others. But although he fully completes them (paripurayati), he does not realize (na 
saksatkaroti) them immediately for, if he did that, he would enter into nirvana immediately. He means, 
however, in his great compassion imitating the Buddhas, to stay in samsara for a long time in order to ripen 
(paripacana) the greatest possible number of beings. Established in the perfection of wisdom 
(prajnaparamita), he knows that samsara is identical with nirvana, but that does not prevent him in any 
way from perfecting beings by the practice of the Path. This is why ‘his wisdom is accompanied by skillful 


means, and his skillful means is accompanied by wisdom’ (updyasahita prajna, prajnasahita upayah). 


The Traité will develop considerations of this type in the first section of this chapter. But although the 
bodhisattva shares the thirty-seven auxiliaries with the sravaka and the pratyekabuddha, he practices them 


in quite a different spirit. This is what the 7raité will set out to show in the third section of the chapter. 


View and aim of the bodhisattva in the practice of the auxiliaries. — Two passages of the Great Prajfias are 


involved here: 


1. Paficaviméati, p. 146-147; Satasahasrika, p. 841-842. - The bodhisattva clings (nopalabhate) to no 
dharma in general nor to any class of bodhipaksika in particular because of their absolute purity 
(atyantavisuddhitam updadaya). This purity is a non-arising (anutppdda), a non-manifestation 
(apradurbhava), an absence of clinging (anupalambha), a non-activity (anabhisamskara). Things do not 
exist (na samvidyante) as worldly fools would like to believe (yatha balaprthagjana abhinivistah); things 
exist by not existing (vathd na samvidyante tatha samvidyante). Consequently, because they exist only out 


of ignorance, they are called (the result) of ignorance (evam asamvidyamanas tenocyate ‘vidyeti). 


2. Satasahasrika, p. 56-57. — Dharmas in general and the seven categories of bodhipaksikas in particular 


must be completely fulfilled (paripurayitavya) by the bodhisattva who abides in the perfection of wisdom 
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by a method of non-abiding (bodhisattvena prajnaparamitayam sthitvasthanayogena) basing himself on the 


impossibility of their being apprehended (anupalabdhitam upadaya). 


The Traité has defined the method of non-abiding (asthanayoga) above (p. 656F): it consists of not 
grasping any characteristic (nimitta) in things. The translation of anupalabdhi and anupalabdhita, rendered 
in Tibetan by mi dmigs pa and in Chinese by wou so 16, is very tricky. In his Materials for a Dictionary, p. 
35, Prof. E. Conze proposes different translations such as no(n)-apprehension, impossibility of 
apprehending, that cannot be got at, etc., and he cannot be blamed for sticking to the purely literal meaning. 
However, I [Lamotte] think that the understanding of the term is much vaster than may be given to it by 
understanding the etymology. A dharma is anupalabhda, non-apprehended, not only because it is not 
grasped by any faculty whatsoever, but also as a result of its basic non-existence which puts it beyond the 
range of any clinging. For my part, the ultimate meaning of anupalabdhi and anupalambha is pure and 
simple non-existence. We may cautiously say, with J. May (Candrakirti, p. 167) that the 


anupaladhasvabhava dharma is that which is not perceived as existing in itself. 


The two passages of the Prajfias that have just been presented permit the attitude of the bodhisattva towards 
the thirty-seven bodhipaksikas to be defined: 


1. For the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the atman, the individual, does not exist in itself, but things 
(dharma) exist as they are produced by causes. For the bodhisattva, on the other hand, there is neither 
atman nor dharma, and it is from the twofold perspective of pudgala- and dharmanairatmya that he 
‘completely fulfills’ (paripurayati) the auxiliaries of bodhi ‘by being based on their non-existence‘ 


(anupalabdhitam updadaya). 


The Traité as well will dedicate the third section of the present chapter to showing that the bodhipaksikas 
operate within emptiness. The body, feelings, mind and dharmas, the objects of the four smrtyupasthanas, 
are not only without self (andtman) and without ‘mine’ (andtmiya), but also non-existent (asat). The four 
samyakpradhanas and the four rddhipddas are empty (sinya) and without basis (apratisthana). The five 
indriyas and the five balas are applied to empty (siinya) dharmas, without characteristics (Gnimitta) and are 
of no interest (apranihita). The seven sambodhyangas illuminate the True nature (bhitalaksana) of things, 
namely, pure and simple non-existence. Finally, the eight margangas lead to total absence of mind, speech 


and action. 


2. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who aspire to bodhi and nirvana ‘realize’ (saksatkurvanti) the 
bodhipaksikas regarded as leading to it. On the other hand, the bodhisattva, wishing to remain in samsara in 
order to work for the benefit and happiness of all beings, keeps from realizing the dharmas that would have 
the effect of making this task impossible and in which he does not believe. If he does ‘completely fulfill’ 
them (paripiurayati), it is not for himself but for a purely altruistic end, to teach them to beings destined to 
be converted by way of the Vehicle of the sravakas. For the bodhisattva, the bodhipdksikas are merely 


skillful means (updya) to be used according to the circumstances. 
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By this twofold attitude of theoretical refusal and practical acceptance, the bodhisattva remains faithful to 


his plan, namely, prajia accompanied by updaya and vice versa. 


2. The Vijfianavadin viewpoint 


In contrast to the Prajiiaparamita and the Madhyamaka of which the Traité is here the spokesman, the 
Viyfanavadin school is of the opinion that the True nature of dharmas is not pure and simple non-existence 


but a True manner of being (bhitatathata) and that the practice of the bodhipaksikas allows its attainment. 
To illustrate this point of view, a passage from the Bodh. bhimi, p. 259, is cited: 
Bodhisattva upayaparigrhitena jnanena ... ivam asya paramarthiki kayanupasyana. 


Transl. - By means of wisdom incorporating skillful means, the bodhisattva understands fully the thirty- 
seven auxiliaries but does not realize them; and he understands them fully from the point of view of both 


Vehicles, namely, the point of view of the sravaka Vehicle and the point of view of the Greater Vehicle. 


From the point of view of the sravaka Vehicle, he understands precisely those that have been explained 
completely in (the chapter) on the sravaka level to which reference will be made (T 1579, k. 21-34, p. 395c- 
477c; cf. A. Wayman, A report on the Srdvaka-Bhiimi and its Author Asanga, J. Bihar research Soc., XLII, 
2-4, P{arts 3-4, 1956, p. 1-14). 


But how does the bodhisattva understand exactly the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment from the 
point of view of the Greater Vehicle? Here the bodhisattva abides considering the body in the body, but he 
does not conceive the body as being body [which is the viewpoint of the Sravakas], nor as not existing in 
any way whatsoever [which is the viewpoint of the Madhyamikas]; but he understands exactly the manner 
of existence of the inexpressible nature of the body [which is the viewpoint of the Vijfianavadins]. That is 


the bodhisattva’s consideration of the body in the absolute sense. 


eK kK ook 


[k. 19, p. 197b] (p. 1137F) 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 19, 1. 12-15; Satasahasrika, p. 56, 1. 9-57, 1. 10). -The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who abides in the perfection of wisdom by the method of non-abiding should, without producing them, 
complete perfect [the following} (Prajnaparamitayam sthitva bodhisattvena 


mahasattvenasthanayogenanutpadanatah paripirayaitvyah): 
1. the four foundations of mindfulness (catvari smrtyupasthanani), 
2. the four right efforts (catvari samyakpradhanani), 
3. the four bases of magical power (catvara rddhipadah), 


4. the five faculties (paficendriyani), 
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5. the five strengths (parica balani), 
6. the seven members of enlightenment (sapta bodhyangani), 


7. the eight members of the Path (astangamarga). 


Sastra. — 


First Part THE AUXILIARIES BELONG TO THE GREATER 
VEHICLE AS WELL 


Question. — The thirty-seven auxiliaries (paksika) are the path (marga) of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha; 
the six perfections (pdramita) are the path of the bodhisattva-mahasattva. Then why speak of things 


concerning only the sravaka when dealing with the bodhisattva? 


Answer. - 1. The bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the paths of all the good dharmas. Thus the Buddha 
said to Subhuti: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who practices the Prajfiiaparamita should practice the paths of 
all the good dharmas, from the level of sharp wisdom (suska- or suklavipasyanabhumi) up to the level of 
the Buddhas (buddhabhimi). He must practice (siksitavyam) the first nine levels but not realize them 
(saksatkartavyam); as for the level of the Buddhas, he must practice and realize it.”70 


70 Free quotation of the Prajiiaparamita in the Dasabhiimiparivarta (cf. Paficaviméati, p. 225; Sata., p. 
1473: Yad bodhisattvo mahasattva upayakausalyena sarvasu paramitasu caran saptatrimsad 
bodhipaksesu dharmesu siksito ‘pramanadhyanariupyasamapattisu caran 
dasatathagatabalapratisamvitsv astadasavenikesu buddhadharmesu caran suklapasyanabhiumim 
gotrabhumim darsanabhumim tanubhumim vitaragabhumim krtavibhumim sravakabhuim 
pratyekabuddhabhiumim bodhisattvabhiumim bodhisattvo mahasattvo ‘tikramya eta navabhumir 
atikramya buddhabhimau pratisthate, ivam bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya dasami bhumih. 

Transl. — “When the bodhisattva-mahasattva, with his skillful means, practices all the 
perfections, practices the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment, practices the [four] limitless ones, the 
trances and the formless absorptions, practices the ten strengths of the Tathagata, the [four] unhindered 
knowledges and the eighteen special attributes of the Buddhas, when he goes beyond nine levels, 
namely, the level of clear seeing, the level of the spiritual lineage, the level of the eighth saint, the level 
of seeing, the refined (?) level, the level of renunciation, the level of the one who has finished his career, 
the level of the sravaka, the level of the pratyekabuddha and the level of the bodhisattva, when he is 
established in the level of the Buddha, that is the level of the bodhisattva-mahasattva.” 

The ten levels cited here are the levels common (sdddharanabhimi) to both vehicles. On this 
subject, see Siiramgamasamdadhi, p. 248-251, note. The Sarvastivadin treatises are not unaware of them, 
as Prof. A. Hirakawa has shown in The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism, Memoirs of the Research Dept. of 
the Tokyo Bunko, No. 22, 1963, p. 67-68. 
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2. Moreover, where is it said that the thirty-seven auxiliaries are the qualities of sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas alone and do not constitute the path of the bodhisattva? In this Prajiiaparamitastitra, in the 
chapter entitled Mahayana, the Buddha says that [the thirty-seven auxiliaries], from the four foundations of 
[197c] mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) up to the eight members of the noble path (Gryastangamarga) are 
contained in the Three Baskets (tripitaka) of the Greater Vehicle;7! but he does not say that the thirty- 


seven auxiliaries are things exclusively (kevalam) concerning the Lesser Vehicle. 


In his great loving-kindness (mahdmaitri), the Buddha preached the thirty-seven auxiliaries that are the 
path to nirvana. In accordance with the vows (pranidhdana) of beings, in accordance with karmic causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya), each finds his own path. The person who seeks (paryesate) to be a sravaka finds 
the sravaka path; the person who has planted the roots of good (kusalamila) of the pratyekabuddha finds 
the pratyekabuddha path; the person who seeks the bodhi of the Buddhas finds the Buddha path. 


According to his previous vows (purvapranidhana) and the sharpness (tiksna) or dullness (mrdu) of his 
faculties (indriya), the person has great compassion (mahdkarund) or does not have great compassion. 
Similarly, when the naga king (raja) makes rain (vrsfi) to fall, it rains on the earth everywhere 
indiscriminately (nirvisesam); the big trees (mahdavrksa) and the large plants (mahdtrna) receive a lot of 
rain because of their big roots (mila); the small trees (alpavrksa) and the small plants (alpatrna) receive 


but little because of their small roots. 


Question. - So be it. Nowhere is it said that the thirty-seven auxiliaries are exclusively the path of the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and are not the path of the bodhisattvas, but it can be known by rational 
induction. The bodhisattva who remains in samsara and the five destinies (parcagati) for a long time does 
not get nirvana quickly. And yet the thirty-seven auxiliaries are presented only as adjuvants to nirvana, 
whereas the perfections (padramita) and the great compassion (mahdakarund) of the bodhisattvas are not. 


This is why we know that [the thirty-seven auxiliaries] are not the bodhisattva path. 


Answer. — 1. Although the bodhisattva remains in samsara for a long time, he must know the True Path 
(bhiutamarga) and the false paths (abhutamarga), the world (samsara) and nirvana. Knowing that, he 
makes his great vow (mahapranidhana): “Beings are worthy of compassion; I must save them and bring 
them to unconditioned (asamskrtapada) safety.” The bodhisattva who practices the perfections (paramita) 
is able, by means of this true dharma (bhiitadharma), to reach the Bodhi of the Buddhas. But although he 
practices and understands this dharma, he has not yet fulfilled the six perfections and this is why he does 


not immediately realize (na saksatkaroti) this true dharma. 


Thus the Buddha said: “It is like [an archer] who, raising his head, shoots his arrows into the air (a@rdhvam 
kandam ksipati): the arrows support each other so that they do not fall to earth. In the same way, the 


bodhisattva, taking the arrow of the Prajiaparamita, shoots it into the air at the three gates of deliverance 


71 Actually the Prajfiaparamita, in the chapter on the Mahayana, mentions the thirty-seven 
bodhipaksikas, from the four smyityupasthanas to the astangamargas, among the Mahayana practices 
(cf. Paficaviméati, p. 203-208; Sata. P. 1427-1439). 
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(vimoksamukha); then, taking the arrow of skillful means (updya), he shoots it at the arrow of Prajiia so that 


it does not fall on the ground of nirvana.” 7/2 


72 Astasahasrika, p. 374 (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 755): Tadyathapi sama Subhite balavan isvastracarya 
isvastrasiksiksayam susiksitah suparinisthitah. sa urdhvam kandam ksiped urdhvam kandam ksiptva 
tadanyaih kandais tat kandam bhiiman patat pratinivarayed varayet, tasya paurvakasya kandasya 
kandaparamparaya bhumau patanam na dadyat. tavat tat kandam bhumau na patet yavan nakanksed 
aho batedam kandam bhimau pated iti. evam eva Subhiite bodisattvo mahasattvah prajnaparamitayam 
carann upayakausalyaparigrhitas tavat tam paramam bhitakotim na saksatkaroti yavan na tani 
kusalamulany anuttarayam samyaksambodhau paripakvani suparipakvani. yada tani kusalamiulany 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau paripakvani bhavanti suparipakvani, tada tam paramam bhitakotim 
saksatkaroti. 

Transl. — “It is, O Subhuti, as if a powerful master archer, well practiced and well versed in the 
practice of shooting the bow, shot an arrow into the air and, having shot one arrow into the air prevented, 
by means of other arrows, this arrow from falling to the ground, by means of a series of arrows, 
prevented the first arrow from falling to the ground: this first arrow would not fall to the ground as long 
as the master archer did not consent to its falling to the ground. In the same way, O Subhiti, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva, progressing in the perfection of wisdom and endowed with skillful means, does 
not realize the supreme summit of the real (i.e., nirvana) as long as these roots of good are not ripe, are 
not indeed ripened by supreme complete enlightenment. But when these roots of good are ripe, are 
indeed ripened for supreme complete enlightenment, then he realizes this supreme summit of the real.” 

The example of the master-archer appears in every version of the Prajfia: Astasahasrika T 224, 
k. 7, p. 458c16; T 225, k. 4,p. 497c10; T 226, k. 5, p. 531c11; T 227, k. 7, p. 560a16; T 228, k. 18, p. 
649c8; PaficavimSati, T 221, k. 14, p. 94c21; T 223, k. 18, p. 350c3; T 220, t. VII, k. 452, p. 28149; 
Astadasa, T 220, t. VU, k. 517, p. 646c19. 

The same example is summed up in the Ratnagunasamcaya, XX, 9-10, p. 74, as follows: 

Isvastrasita yatha purusordha kandam 
ksepitva anya puna kandaparamparena/ 
patanaya tasya purimasya na deya bhumim 


akanksamana purusasya pataye kandam// 


Evam eva prajnavaraparamitam caranto 
prajna-upayabalarddhivicaramano/ 

tavan na tam paramasinyata prapunoti 
yavan na te kusalamila bhavanti purnah// 

Transl. — “It is as if a man practiced in shooting the bow shot an arrow into the air and then, by 
means of a series of other arrows, did not allow the first arrow to fall: but if the man so wished, the arrow 
could fall. In the same way, the person who practices wisdom, the best perfection, and who practices 
wisdom and skillful means, the strengths and magic, would not take this supreme emptiness as long as 


these roots of good are not fulfilled.” 
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2. Furthermore, if, as you have said, the bodhisattva abides for a long time in samsara, he must undergo all 
the physical and mental sufferings (ndnavidha kayikacaitasikaduhkha). \f he has not attained true 
knowledge (bhitajnana), how could he endure these things? This is why the bodhisattva-mahasattva seeks 
the auxiliaries to enlightenment (bodhipdksika) and true knowledge. From then on he can transform 
(parinamitum) the world (samsdara) into the fruits of the path (margaphala) and into nirvana by the power 
of Prajiiaparamita. Why? The threefold world (traidhdtuka) is the result of a complex of causes and 
conditions (samagrija). That which is born from this complex has no intrinsic nature (svabhava); having no 
intrinsic nature, it is empty (sunya). Empty, it is ungraspable (agrahya). The ungraspable is nirvana. This is 
why [the Prajiaparamita] says here: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in the perfection of wisdom 
by the method of non-abiding must, without producing them, fulfill the four foundations of mindfulness 


(smrtyupasthana).”73 


3, Furthermore, in the sravaka and praykabuddha system, it is not said [198a] that samsara and nirvana are 
the same. Why? Because their wisdom (prajida) does not penetrate dharmas deeply. In the bodhisattva 


system, it is said that samsara and nirvana are identical because their wisdom deeply penetrates dharmas. 


Thus the Buddha said to Subhiti: “Form is emptiness and emptiness is form (rupam eva sinyata 
sunyataiva ripam); feelings (vedand), ideas (samjna), formations (samskara) and consciousnesses 
(vijfidna) are emptiness, and emptiness is feelings, ideas, formations and consciousnesses. Emptiness is 


nirvana and nirvana is emptiness (sunyataiva nirvanam, nirvanam eva Sinyata).” "4 
The Madhyamakasastra also says: 

Nirvana is no different from samsara, 

Samsara is no different from nirvana. 

The limit of nirvana and the limit of samsara 

Are the same limit, for there is no difference.75 


Having fond this True nature (bhiitalaksana), the bodhisattva-mahasattva is not disgusted with samsara and 


not pleased with nirvana. The thirty-seven auxiliaries are the ground of true knowledge (bhitajnanabhumi). 


73 Paficavimsati, p. 1137. 
74 Paficavimsati, p. 38: Rupam eva sinyatd, vedanaiva sinyatd, samjnaiva Siinyata, samskara eva 
samskarah, siinyataiva vijnanam. 
This is a stock phrase endlessly repeated in the Prajiias: Paficavimsati, T 222, k. 1, p. 221cl, p. 
223al14; k. 3, p. 235al1. Other references above, p. 1112F, n. 2. 
73 Madh. karika, XXV, 19-20; Madh. vrtti, p. 535; T 1564,k. 4, p. 36a4-11: 
Na samsmarasya nirvanat kimcid asti visesam/ 
na nirvanasya samsarat kimcid asti visesanam// 
nirvanasya ca ya kotih samsaranasya ca/ 


na tayor anstaram kimcid susuksmam api vidyate// 
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eK KK kok 


Second part THE AUXILIARIES ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA (p. 1143F) 


I. NUMBER OF AUXILIARIES 


Question. — Since the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) suffice to obtain the path 
(marga),/© why talk about thirty-seven auxiliaries? Would it be for the sake of abridgment (samksiptena 
desanda) that you speak of the four foundations of mindfulness and for the sake of expansion (vistarena 
desana),!! that you speak of the thirty-seven auxiliaries? Then that is not correct (ayukta) because, if one 


wants to expand, there would be innumerable (apramdnapaksa) auxiliaries. 


Answer. — 1. Although the four foundations of mindfulness are sufficient to attain the path, the four right 
efforts (samyakpradhana) and the other auxiliary dharmas must also be preached. Why? Among beings, 
minds (citta) are multiple (ndndvidha) and varied (visama); their fetters (samyojana) and the things that 


they love and those to which they are unattached also are multiple. 


76 The fourth noble Truth concerning the path to the cessation of suffering is so complex that it consists 
not only of the eightfold path (astangamarga) preached by the Buddha but also the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries to enlightenment (bodhipaksika) and a whole infinity of dharmas. 

The person who raises the objection is here contesting the need to speak of the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries in detail, as some of them are enough to lead to nirvana This is mainly the case of the four 
foundations of mindfulness since the Buddha stated in the Majjhima I, p. 63: 

Ehayano ayam bhikkhave sattanam visuddhiya sokaparividdavavam satikkamaya 
dukkhadomanassanam atthagamaya nayassa adhigamaya nibbanassa sacchikiriyaya, yadidam cattaro 
satipatthana ti. — “There is one single way, O monks, leading to the purification of beings, to the 
transcending of sorrow and lamentation, to the disappearance of suffering and sadness, to the attainment 
of knowledge and realization of nirvana; this is the four foundations of mindfulness.” 

But the objection does not hold, for although the smrtyupasthanas and the other auxiliaries to 
enlightenment constitute paths that are sufficient to the attainment of enlightenment, they are not suitable 
for all adepts indiscriminately: each must choose the one best suited to his own capacities and aptitude. 
Hence the need to propose a complete listing of auxiliaries to adepts without, however, excluding an 
infinity of other practices which will make up the object of chapters XXXII to XXXVIII. 

77 The Dharma may be preached in an abbreviated form (samksiptena) or in a long form (vistarena): cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 53; II, p. 189. 
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Although it is a single truth (ekartha) and is of a single nature (ekalaksana), the Buddhadharma is 
expressed in distinct explanations  (sambhinnadesana): twelve classes of _ texts 
(dvadasangadharmapravacana) and eighty-four thousand dharmas (caturSitisahasradharmaskandha).!8 If 
it were otherwise, after having preached the four noble Truths (a@ryasatya) in the course of their first 
sermon, the Buddhas should stop and should preach nothing more. Because there are beings who detest 
suffering (duhkha) and love happiness (sukha), the Buddhas preach the four truths: 1) physical and mental 
dharmas, etc. (kayikacaitasikadidharma) are all suffering and have no happiness (sukha); 2) the causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya) of this suffering are craving (trsnd) and the other passions (k/esa); 3) the 
cessation of this suffering (duhkhanirodha) is called nirvana; 4) the way to reach nirvana is the Path 


(marga). 


There are beings who, as a result of worries (bahucintd), distractions (viksiptacitta) and misunderstanding 
(viparyasa), cling (abhinivisante) to the body (kaya), feelings (vedana), the mind (citta) and things and lead 
a bad life (mithyacara). For these people the Buddhas preach the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana). It is the same for the other [auxiliary] dharmas of the Path: each of them is preached to a 
certain type of being. It is like a master physician (bhaisajyaguru) who cannot cure all sickness with a 
single drug (bhasajya): sicknesses (vyadhi) are dissimilar and the remedy to be applied is not single. In the 
same way, the Buddha adapts himself to the various types of mental illnesses (cittavyadhi) from which 


beings suffer and cures them with different remedies. 


Sometimes the Buddha saves beings by preaching only one thing. Thus the Buddha said to a bhiksu: “This 
is not yours, do not grasp it (na tavakam, tan ma grhana).” — The bhiksu said: “I know it already, O 
Bhagavat.” — The Bhagavat replied: “What do you know?” — The bhiksu answered: “Dharmas are not 
‘mine’ (atmiya); they should not be grasped.”79 


Sometimes the Buddha saves beings by means of two things, concentration (samadhi) and wisdom 
(prajna). Sometimes, by three things, morality (sila), concetration and wisdom. Sometimes by four things, 


the four foundations of mindfulness (smyityupasthana). 


[198b] Thus, although the four foundations of mindfulness are enough to attain the Path, there are other 
dharmas that differ in practice (Gcara), concepts (vikalpa), quantity and point of view. This is why the four 


right efforts (samyakpradhana) and the other [auxiliary] dharmas must also be preached. 


2. Furthermore, the bodhisattva-mahasattvas have a power of faith (sraddhabala) so great that they save all 


beings, and so the Buddha preaches the thirty-seven auxiliaries to them simultaneously. And although he 


78 Two different classifications of the Buddhist scriptures already mentioned above (p. 27F, 560F). For 
details see F. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 157-163. 

79 Natumhakasutta in Samyutta, IT, p. 33-34, and Tsa a han, T 99, no, 269, k. 10, p. 706, repeated in 
the Alagaddipamasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 140-141: Yam bhikkhave na tumhakam tam pajahatha, tam vo 
pahinam digharattam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. Kin ca bhikkhave na tumhakam: Rupam bhikkhave na 
tumhakam, tam pajahatha, tam vo pahinam digharattam hitaya sukhaya bhavissati. Vedanda pe. Sana pe. 


Sankhara pe, Vintianam pe. 
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preaches other dharmas favorable to the Path, such as the ten concepts (dasasamjha)®®, etc., all are 
included (samgrhita) in the thirty-seven auxiliaries. These thirty-seven are a collection of all the remedies 
(sarvabhaisajyasasamsarga) that can cure all the illnesses (vyadhi) of beings. This is why it is not 
necessary to multiply the auxiliaries to the Path infinitely. Similarly, although the Buddha possesses 


innumerable powers (bala), we speak only of ten powers, for they are enough to save beings. 


Il. THE ELEMENTS CONSTITUTING THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 


These thirty-seven auxiliaries have ten things (dravya)®| as roots (mila). What are these ten? 1) Faith 
(sraddha), 2) morality (sila), 3) thought (samkalpa), 4) exertion (virya), 5) mindfulness (smrti), 6) 
concentration (samadhi), 7) wisdom (prajna), 8) relaxation (prasrabdhi)82, 9) joy, (priti), 10) equanimity 
(upeksa). 


1) Faith (sraddha) constitutes: a. the faculty of faith (sraddhendriya); b. the power of faith (sraddhabala). 


2) Morality (sila) constitutes: a. right speech (samyagvac); b. right action (samyakkarmanta); c. right 


livelihood (samyagajiva). 
3) Thought (samkalpa) constitutes: right thinking (samyaksamkalpa). | 


4) Exertion (virya) constitutes: a. the four right efforts (samyakpradhana); b. the faculty of exertion 
(viryendriya); c. the power of exertion (virvabala); d. the factor-of-enlightenment called exertion 


(viryasambodhyanga)); e. the [factor-of-the path] called right effort (samyagvyayama). 


5) Mindfulness (smrti) constitutes: a. the faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya); b. the power of mindfulness 
(smrtibala); c. the factor-of-enlightenment called mindfulness (smrtisambodhyanga); d. the [factor-of-the- 


path] called right mindfulness (samyaksmrti). 


6) Concentration (samadhi) constitutes: a. the four foundations of magical power (rddhipada); b. the 
faculty of concentration (samdadhindriya); c. the power of concentration (samdadhibala); d. the factor-of- 
enlightenment called concentration (samadhisambodhyanga); e. the [factor-of-the-path] called right 


concentration (samyaksamadhi). 


80 See below, chap. XXXVII. 

81 According to the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496a-5), the thirty-seven auxiliaries consist of ten, 
eleven or twelve constitutive elements: according to the Abhidharmamrta (1553, k. 2, p. 977c1 1-12) and 
KoSa (VI, p. 283-284), ten; according to the Abhidharmadipa (p. 358), eleven. 

82 This is cittaprasrabdhi, ‘the dharma by means of which the mind is skillful, light, capable’: cf. Kosa. 
II, p. 157. Kumarajiva renders prasrabdhi here by tch’ou “to get rid of ?”; the translation k’ing-ngan 
‘lightness-peace’ adopted by Hiuan-tsang in his version of the Kosa (T 1558, k. 2, p. 7¢7; k. 4, p. 19b6; 
k. 12, p. 67al1-2; k. 25, p. 132b11; k. 28, p. 147a13) seems preferable. 
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7) Wisdom (prajfid) constitutes: a. the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana); b. the faculty of 
wisdom (prajnendriya); c. the power of wisdom (prajndabala); d. the factor-of-enlightenment called 
discernment of dharmas (dharmapravicayasambodhyanga); e. the [factor-of-the-path] called right view 


(samyagdrsti). 


8) Relaxation (prasrabdhi) constitutes the — factor-of-enlightenment called relaxation 


(prasrabdhisambodhyanga). 
9) Joy (priti) constitutes the factor-of-enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga). 


10)  Equanimity (upeksa) constitutes the factor-of-enlightenment called equanimity 


(upeksasambodhyanga)].83 


Il. THE SEVEN CLASSES OF AUXILIARTES 


1. The dharmas where mindfulness (smrti) is focused (upatisthati) on the objects of knowledge 


(prajnalambana) are called ‘foundations of mindfulness’ (smrtyupasthdana). 


2. Those that destroy bad dharmas and move in the right path (samyagmarga) are called ‘right effort’ 
(samyakpradhana). 


3. When the concentrated mind (pragrhitacitta) stops worrying (asvasiti) about things (alambana), there is 


‘foundations of magical power’ (rddhipada). 
4. When a mind of dull knowledge (mrdujnianacitta) is acquired, there is ‘faculties’ (indriya).84 
5. When a mind of sharp knowledge (tiksnajnanacitta) is acquired, there is ‘powers’ (bala).85 


6. By the practice of the path of meditation (bhavanamargavyapara), there is ‘[factors] of enlightenment’ 


(sambodhyanga). 


7. By the practice of the path of seeing (darsanamargavyapara), there is ‘[factors] of the path’ (marganga). 


IV. ORDER OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 


Question.86 — First we must speak about the [factors] of the path (marganga). Why? Because only after 
having traveled the path are the good dharmas acquired. Thus, a person first travels over a road and later 
arrives at his destination. Here, by what mistake (viparydsa) do you first speak of the four foundations of 


mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) and only at the end, of the eight factors of the path (marganga)? 


83 The text in square brackets is taken from KosSa, VI, p. 284, so as to complete the list. 

84 The punctuation in Taisho is defective, the period should be placed between ken and Ji. 

85 Sraddha, virya, smrti and prajna are called faculties (indriya) when they are weak, called powers or 
strengths (bala) when they are strong; cf. Kosa, VI, p. 286. 


86 For the logical and chronological order of the seven classes of auxiliaries, cf. Kosa, VI, p. 288-290. 
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Answer. — It is not a mistake (viparydsa). The thirty-seven auxiliaries are involved as soon as one wants to 


enter onto the Path. 


1. Thus, when the yogin goes to the teacher (@carya) and hears the teaching on the Path (margadharma) 
from him, first he uses his mindfulness (smrti) to retain (dhdrana) this teaching: that moment is called 


‘foundation of mindfulness’ (smrtyupasthana). 


2. When he has retained and followed this teaching, the yogin who is looking for the fruit (phalaparyesin) 


practices with exertion (viryena prayunijate): this is called ‘right effort’ (samyakpradhana). 


3. As a result of this expenditure of energy (bahuvirya), his mind is distracted (viksipta). He concentrates 
his mind (cittam pragrhnati) and controls it (damayati): this is called ‘foundation of magical power’ 
(rddhipada). 


4. His mind being tamed (danta), he produces the ‘five faculties’ (pancendriya). 


a. The True nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas is very profound (atigambhira) and difficult to probe 
(durvigahya), but by means of the faculty of faith (sraddhendriya), he believes in it: this is called the 
‘faculty of faith’ (sraddhendriya). 


b. He does not spare his own life (ka@yajivita) and seeks enlightenment (bodhim paryesate) wholeheartedly 
(ekacittena): this is called ‘faculty of exertion’ (viryendriya). 


c. He constantly thinks about the Bodhi of the Buddhas and does not think about anything else: this is 


called the ‘faculty of mindfulness’ (smrtindriya). 
d. He always concentrates his mind on Bodhi: this is called the ‘faculty of concentration’ (samdadhindriya). 


e. He considers (samanupasyati) the four truths and the True nature (bhitalakshana): this is called the 
‘faculty of wisdom’ (prajnendriya). 


5. When the five faculties (paricendriya) have been developed (vrddha), [198c] they are able to intercept 
the afflictions (A/esa): this is like the power of a big tree (mahdavrksa) that is able to block off water. These 
five faculties, when they have been developed, are able to gradually penetrate the profound Dharma 


(gambhiradharma):8’ this is called ‘power’ (bala). 


6. Having obtained the powers (bala), the yogin distinguishes the dharmas [of the path of meditation 


(bhavanamarga)|: 


There are three factors (aga): 1) the [second] factor-of-enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 
(dharmapravicayasambodhyanga); 2) the [third] factor-of-enlightenment called exertion 
(viryasambodhyanga); 3) the fourth factor-of-enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga). If the mind 


sinks when one is practicing the Path, these three factors (a7ga) raise it up again (samutthapayanti). 


[There are three other factors]: 1) the [fifth] factor-of-enlightenment called relaxation 


(prasrabdhisambodhyanga); 2) the [sixth] factor of enlightenment called concentration 


87 Defined above, p. 337-338F. 
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(samadhisambodhyanga); 3) the [seventh] factor-of-enlightenment called equanimity 
(upeksahasambodhyanga). If the mind is distracted (viksipyate) when one is practicing the Path, these three 


factors settle it (pragrhnanti) so that it is concentrated. 


As for the remaining factor, namely: the [first] factor-of-enlightenment called mindfulness 
(smrtisambodhyanga), it operates in both cases [when the mind sinks and when it is distracted]. It can unite 
the good dharmas and stop the bad ones; it is like a gate-keeper (dauvarika) who allows what is useful 


(arthavat) to enter and sends away what is useless (anarthaka).88 


If the mind sinks, mindfulness (smrti) and the three factors [nos. 2-4] raise it up. If the mind is distracted, 


mindfulness and the three factors [nos. 5-7] settle it. 
Because these seven things work (gamitvat), they are called ‘factors’ (a7ga). 


7. When the yogin has obtained these things and his tranquility (Asema) is complete (sampanna), he wishes 
to enter into the unconditioned city of nirvana (nirvandsamskrtanagara).89 This is why he practices the 


dharmas [of marganga]: that moment is called ‘Path’ (marga). 


V. DETAILED STUDY OF THE AUXILIARIES 


1. The Four Foundations of Mindfulness 


A. Foundations and mistakes 
Question. — What are the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana)?29 


Answer. — The foundation of mindfulness on the body (Adyasmrtyupasthana) and the foundations of 
mindfulness on feeling (vedanda), mind (citta) and dharmas are the four foundations of mindfulness. The 
yogin considers (anupasyati) these four things in four ways: 1) he considers the impurities of the body 
(kayasuci); 2) he considers the painfulness of feelings (vedanaduhkha); 3) he considers the impermanence 


of the mind (cittdnityata); 4) he considers the non-self of dharmas (dharmanairatmya). 


Although each of the four things has these four characteristics, in the body it is especially the impurities 


that must be considered; in feelings, the suffering; in the mind, impermanence; and in dharmas, non-self. 


88 Canonical comparison: Digha, II, p. 83; HI, p. 101; Samyutta, IV, p. 194; Anguttara, IV, p. 107, 110; 
V, p. 104: Seyyatta pi rafino paccantimam nagaram dalhuddapam dalhapakaratoranam ekadvaram, 
tatr’ assa dovariko pandito viyatto medhavi annatanam natanam paveseta. — See also the Nagasenasttra 
in BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 113. 

89 The ‘City of nirvana’ is a canonical expression: cf. Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 4, p. 30a19 seq.; Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 16, p. 626a1; k. 23, p. 669b27; k. 25, p. 687b19-20; k. 39, p. 760c24. We will see (p. 
1231F) that the three gates of the City of nirvana are the three vimoksamukha. 

90 See references above, p. 1121F. 
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Why? The worldly person (prthagjana), who has not yet entered into the Path, is deluded about these four 
things and produces four mistakes (viparydsa): 1) the mistake that consists of taking what is impure to be 
pure (asucau sucir iti viparydsa); 2) the mistake that consists of taking what is suffering to be happy 
(duhkhe sukham iti viparyasa); 3) the mistake that consists of taking what is impermanent to be permanent 
(anitye nityam iti viparyaso); 4) the mistake that consists of taking what is not a “self” to be a “self” 


(anatmany atmeti viparyasa).? | 


In order to destroy these four mistakes, the Buddha preached the four foundations of mindfulness: 1) to 
destroy the mistake about purity (suciviparyasa), he preaches the foundation of mindfulness on the body 
(kayasmrtyupasthana); 2) to destroy the mistake on happiness (sukhaviparydsa), he preaches the 


foundation of mindfulness on feelings (vedanadsmrtyupasthana); 


3) to destroy the mistake on permanence (nityvaviparyasa), he preaches mindfulness on the mind 
(cittasmrtyupasthana); 4) to destroy the mistake on the self (4tmaviparydsa), he preaches the foundation of 
mindfulness on dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthana). It is for this reason that he preached four, no more and 


no less. 92 


B. Foundation of mindfulness on the body 
Question. — How does one obtain these four foundations of mindfulness? 


Answer. — The yogin who is established in pure morality (visuddhasila) and is practicing exertion (virya) 
wholeheartedly (ekacittena) considers (anupasyati) the fivefold impurity of the body (kayasuci). What are 
these five impurities? 1) The impurity of birthplace (7atisthanasuci); 2) the impurity of seed (bijasuci); 3) 
the impurity of intrinsic nature (svabhavasuci); 4) the impurity of intrinsic characteristics (svalaksanasuci); 


5) the impurity of the final outcome (paryavasdanasuci). 


1. What is the impurity of the place of birth (jatisthanasuci)? Head (siras), feet (pada), belly (udara), back 
(prstha), thighs (parsva), that which is called a woman’s body (strikaya) is a collection of impure things 


(asuddhavastusamagri). 


Inwardly (adhyatman), it contains a stomach (@mdsaya), a belly (pakvdsaya), excrement (vis), urine 
(mitra)? and [other] impurities (asuci). Outwardly (bahirdha), there is a wind (vata) conditioned by the 


afflictions (A/esa) and actions (karman), a wind that blows on the seed-consciousness (vijtanabija)?4 and 


91 On these mistakes (viparyasa), see Anguttara, II, p. 52; Vibhanga, p. 376; Kosa, V, p. 21; 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 198; Traité, p. 925F. 

92 The contrast between viparyasa and smrtyupasthana has already bween noted above, p. 1076F. 

93 See also Mahavyut., nos. 4026, 4027, 4065, 5063. 

94 The vijnana-bija “seed-consciousness), the consciousness which is seed, is obviously the third 
member of the causal chain, the member conditioned by actions and itself conditioning name and form 


(namaripa). This is what descends into the mother’s womb and is the first seed of the new being. This 
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vijidna was the subject of a conversation between the Buddha and Ananda (Digha, II, p. 63: 
Kosavyakhya, p. 669; Madh. vrtti, p. 552). 

Transl. — If the vijfidna, O Ananda, did not descend into the mother’s womb, would the 
namariipa (i.e., the entire living individual) coagulate as an embryo? — No, Lord. 

If the vijnana went away after having descended into the mother’s womb, would the namariipa 
come into existence? — No, Lord. 

If the vijnana were to be cut off in the child, boy or girl, would the nadmarupa grow and 
develop? — No, Lord. 


The technical term vijridnabija used here by the Traité does not appear, it seems, in the 
canonical scriptures, but occurs in some Mahayanasitras, especially in the Salistamba, ed. Sastri, p. 13- 
14 (cited with a few variants in Madh. vrtti, p. 566, and Pafyika, p, 480: 

Transl. — “Although this twelve-membered co-dependent production set in action for all of 
eternity continues to function uninterruptedly like the current of a river, however, four members of this 
twelve-membered co-dependent production function as cause to ensure its substance. What are these 
four? They are ignorance, craving, action and consciousness. Here consciousness is cause as seed: action 
is cause as field; ignorance and craving are causes as defilements. Action and the defilements give rise to 
the seed-consciousness; action plays the part of field for the seed-consciousness; craving waters the seed- 
consciousness, ignorance plants the seed-consciousness. If these four conditions do not exist, there is no 
arising for the seed-consciousness.” 

But it seems that the Salistamba may have been directly inspired by the Bhava-sutta of 
Anguttara, I, p. 23-224, where the Buddha explains to Ananda: “If the action destined to be retributed in 
kama-, rupa- or aripyadhatu did not exist, existence (bhava) in one of these three realms would not 
manifest.” The Sutra continues by saying: 

Iti kho Ananda kammam khettam, vitiiianam bijam, tanha sineho avijjanivarandnam sattanam 
tanhasamyojananam hinaya... majjhimaya... panitaya dhatuya vinnanam patitthitam. “Indeed, O 
Ananda, action is the field, consciousness is the seed, and craving is the moisture (of the soil). In beings 
chained by ignorance, fettered by craving, consciousness manifests in the lower, middle or higher 
realm.” 

The Bhava-sutta exits in a Chinese version in the Ts’i tch’ou san kouan king (T 150a, no. 42, p. 
881c), an anthology of 47 stitras translated by Ngan Che-kao, the first year of the yuwan-kia period (151A. 
D.). Tan-ngan claims that these stitras are extracts from the Samyuktagama (cf. Li-tsi, T 2034, k. 4, p. 
50b1), but actually, only two siitras — the Sattatthana (no, 1) and the Puggala (no, 30) — come from the 
Samyukta, and all the others are borrowed from the Ekottara. The anthology is entitled Ts i tch’ou “The 
Seven Subjects’, after the title of the first sutra Sattatthana (cf. K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 1, p. 479c16). 

It is quite characteristic that the Bhava-sutta, dealing with the vijnana-bija, should have been 
one of the first to be translated into Chinese. The seed-consciousness was called upon to play a large role 
in the Abhidharma (see Kosa, III, p. 25, 26, 124, 26); it is the basis of the Vijfanavadin psychology 
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introduces it within the two viscera. During eight or nine months, the seed-consciousness dwells in a pit of 


excrement and urine (vinmiitragarta). Thus it is said: 
This body is foul and revolting: 
It is not from a flower that it is born, 
[199a] Neither does it come from Campaka, 
And it does not come from a jewel mountain. 
This is what is called the impurity of the place of birth. 


2. The impurity of the seed (bijasuci). — By means of the wind (vata) of deceptive concepts (mrsavikalpa) 
and wrong thoughts (mithyamanasikara), the father and mother (matapitr) blow upon the fire (agni) of 
sexual desire (raga); blood (rudhira), marrow (majjan) and fat (vasa) escape, get hot and are changed into 
sperm. The seed-consciousness (vijidnabija) conditioned by previous actions (purvakarman) settles in the 
blood (Sonita) and whitish sperm (sukra). That is what is called the seed of the body (Aayabija). Thus it is 


said: 

The seed of the body is impure, 

It is not a precious substance, 

It has not come from pure innocence, 

It has come only from the urinary pathways. 
That is what is called the impurity of the seed. 


3. The impurity of intrinsic nature (svabhavasuci). — From head to toe and on all four sides, the body is a 
lowly rag. Everything in it is full of impurities. Decorate it with garments, bathe it with perfumed water, 
nourish it with the best dishes and food of many flavors, at the end of one night all of it will be impure.?> 
Even if that you clothe it in celestial garments (divyavastra) and feed it with celestial food (divyahara), 
because of the body itself, all of it will become impure. Then what can be said if you give it only human 


garments and human clothes? Thus it is said: 


which made the alayavijfiana, the consciousness-receptacle “provided with all the seeds’ (sarvabijaka) 
the support of the knowable (jfevasraya); cf. Mahayanasamgraha, p. 12 seq. 
95 Reminder of a canonical topic: Digha, I, p. 76, 173, 209; Majjhima, I, p. 144, 500; II, p. 17; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 83, 194, 202; V, p. 370; Anguttara, IV, p. 386: Ayam kayo rupi catummahabhitiko 
matapettikasambhavo odanakummasupacayo anico’ 
ucchadanaparimaddanabhedanaviddhamsanadhammo: “The material body, composed of the four great 
elements, coming from the mother and father, fattened with boiled rice and gruel, that always must be 
oiled and massaged, nevertheless breaks up and is destroyed.” 

The corresponding Sanskrit wording (Mahavastu, II, p. 269, 278; Kasyapaparivarta, § 152, 


shows asome variations: cf. Vimalakirti, p. 134 as n. 
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Formed from earth, water, fire and wind, 
It transforms everything into impurities. 
Empty the sea to bathe the body, 
Still you will be unable to clean it. 
That is what is called the impurity of intrinsic nature.. 


4. The impurity of intrinsic characteristics (svalaksanasuci). — This body with its nine gates (nanadvara) is 
always secreting impurity: the eyes (aksi) spill out rheum (aksigithaka) and tears (asru); the ears (karna) 
produce wax (karnagiithaka); the nose (nasa) contains snot (simghdnaka); the mouth (mukha) has saliva 
(lala) and vomit (vantikrta); the anus (guda) and the urethra (mutramarga) constantly empty out excrement 


(vis) and urine (mitra); and the hair-pores (romakupa) sweaty impurity.?6 Thus it is said: 
All kinds of impure things 
Fill the interior of the body. 
It flows ceaselessly 
Like a filter-sack containing dirt. 


That is what is called the impurity of intrinsic characteristics. 


96 Cf. the Vijayasutta of the Suttanipata, p. 34,verse 197-198: 

Ath’ assa navahi sotehi astuci sabbada/ 

akkhimha akkhigithako, kannagitthako// 

simghanika ca nasato, mukhena vanat’ ekada/ 

pittam semhan ca vamati, kayamha sedajallika// 
“Impurity flows from him ever in nine streams: from the eye, rheum; from the ear, wax; from the nose, 
snot; from the mouth sometimes bile and sometimes phlegm vomit; and from the entire body there flows 
sweat and filth.” 

A sermon of the Buddha, cited in Milinda, p. 74, and Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 161, is 
expressed thus: 

Allacammapaticchasnno navadvaro mahavaso / 
samantato paggharati asuci patiganhiyo// 

“Covered with damp skin, [the body] with its nine gates, a great suffering, pours out stinking 
secretions from very part.” 

The nine gates (dvara), holes (chidra) or wounds (vrana) of the body are the two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils, mouth, anus and urinary canal. They are often mentioned in Buddhist texts: Fo pan ni yuan 
king, T 5, k. 2, p. 171a16; Tsa pan nie pan king, T 7, k. 1, p. 194c13; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 5, p. 453c5; 
Anguttara, IV, p. 386; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 30, p. 713a28; Ts’i tch’ou san kouan king, T 150, p. 
880b5; Sieou hing pen k’i king, T 184, k. 2, p. 466c16; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, k. 12, p. 
324b28 (tr. E. Huber, Siitralamkara, p. 346); Fa kiu king, T 210, k. 2, p. 573c27; Siksasamuccaya, p. 82, 


1. 1 (vavavranamukha). 
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5. The impurity of the final outcome (paryavasanasuci). — Thrown on the fire (agni), the body becomes ash 
(bhasman); devoured by insects (kurmi) it becomes dung (purisa); placed in the earth, it decays, 
decomposes, and becomes earth; put into the water, it swells up and decays or it is eaten by water-insects. 
Of all corpses (kunapa), that of man is the most impure: his impurities (asucidharma) will be explained at 


length in reference to the nine concepts (navasamjna).27 Thus it is said: 
Examine the body minutely: 
It ends up necessarily in death. 
Difficult to control, 28 
It gives nothing in return, 
Ungrateful like a lowly individual. 
That is what is called the impurity of the final outcome. 


Moreover, from birth (ati) until death, everything that moves close to the body, everywhere that it rests, all 
is defiled. Just as perfumed clear waters that [199b] flow in a hundred rivers are changed into bitter salt as 
soon as they reach the great sea (mahadsamudra), so whatever the body eats, the most delicate dishes of 
various flavors, beautiful colors and fine smells, as soon as they penetrate into the sea of the belly 
(udarasamudra), are changed into filth. Thus the body, from birth to death, always contains disgusting 


impurities. 


The yogin wonders if this body, impure as it is, does not have some permanence. Wrong! It is a great 
suffering (mahaduhkha). This body is the place of arising (upapattisthana) of all the suffering. Just as 
water (ap) arises from the earth (prthivi), wind (vayu) from the ether (akasa) and fire from wood (daru), so 
all the inner (Gdhyatmika) and outer (bahya) suffering comes from the body. The inner sufferings are old 
age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana); the outer sufferings are the knife (asi), the stick (danda), 
cold and heat (sitosna), hunger and thirst (ksutpipdsda), etc. It is because there is a body that these sufferings 


exist. 


Question. — The body is not suffering alone basically (duhkhasvabhava); happiness (sukha) also comes 
from it. If there were no body, who would experience the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna) as 
they like? 


Answer. —The suffering which the four noble truths [mention] the saint cognizes truly as suffering, but 
worldly people (prthagjana) call it happiness. It is necessary to rely on the noble truth (G@ryatattva) and 
reject error (moha) and doubt (karksa). This body is really suffering because it rests on the ‘Great 
Suffering’ (mahaduhkha) [of samsara], and it is only a lesser suffering (parittaduhkha) that constitutes 


happiness. Thus, when a man condemned to death undergoes punishment (danda) instead of being 


97 The nine concepts, objects of meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavanda), will be studied below in 
Chap. XXXV. 
98 Like a stubborn horse. 
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executed, he feels great joy. This punishment is really suffering, but as he escapes from death, the 


condemned man calls it happiness. 


Furthermore, recent suffering (navaduhkha) is ‘happiness’ (sukha) [in contrast] to the old suffering 
(purvaduhkha) which is ‘suffering’. Thus, when one sits down (sidati) one feels happiness, but when this 
position persists, it gives rise to suffering. At the beginning, walking (cankrama), standing (sthana) and 
lying down (sayyd) are happiness, but in the end they too are suffering. Whether one is bending (saifjite) or 
one is stretching (prasarite), whether one is bowing the head or raising it, whether one looks straight ahead 
(alokite) or to the side (vilokite), whether one is breathing out (prasvasite) or breathing in (asvasite),?? 
suffering always follows the body. From conception (garbhavakranti) and birth (jati) to death (marana), 


there is not a single moment of happiness. 


You enjoyed pleasures (raga) as if they were happiness; when the sickness of lust (abrahmacaryavyadhi) 
increases, you seek women outside, but the more you find, the more your torment increases. It is like when 
one suffers from scabies (kacchi), one goes near the fire, one scratches one’s hands and roasts them. At 
that time, one feels a little joy, but in the long run (read kieou) the sickness increases in intensity. This little 
joy, it too becomes the cause of sickness: it was not a true happiness or the elimination of the sickness. 
Those who see people with scabies act thus, feeling pity (Karuna) for them. The person who has renounced 
desire (vitaraga) has the same feelings towards the lustful: he has compassion for these angry madmen, 
burned by the fire of desire (kGmadagdha) who suffer more than they enjoy. For many reasons of this kind, 
we know that the body has the nature of suffering (duhkhalaksana) and is the cause of suffering 
(duhkhahetu). 


The yogin knows that the body is mererly impure (asuci), impermanent (anitya) and suffering (duhkha) but 
he cannot do otherwise than nourish it. It is like parents who have given birth to a son: however vicious the 


child, he is born from themselves (@tmaja) and this is why they must feed him and raise him. 


The body is, in truth, not the self (atman). Why? Because it is not independent (svatantra). It is like a man 
sick with an illness of wind (vayuvyadhi), unable to raise or lower his head, unable to come or go; or like a 
man suffering from an obstruction in his throat, unable to speak. This is why we know that [199c] the body 
is not independent. If a man has something, he uses it as required. This is not the case for the body; as it 


escapes from all influence, we know that it is not ours. 


It is in this way that the yogin meditates on the body, the impure (asuci), impermanent (anitya), painful 
(duhkha), empty (sunya), selfless (anatman) body possessing innumerable defects of the same type. The 


various considerations on the body are called mindfulness of the body (Adyvasmrtyupasthana). 


C. Mindfulness of feeling (p. 1158F) 


99 Expressions borrowed from a canonical stock phrase listing various bodily positions: abhikkante 
patikkante, alokite vilokite, samminjite pasarite, etc.: cf. Digha, I, p. 70; II, p. 95, 292: Majjhima, I, p. 57, 
181, 269, 274, 346; III, p. 3, 90, 135; Samyutta, IV, p. 211, V, p. 142; Anguttara, II, p. 210. V, p. 206; 
Paficavimsati, p. 204; Satashahasrika, p. 1428. 
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In possession of this consideration called kayasmrtyupasthana, the yogin pursues his reflections and asks 
himself why beings are attached (abhinivisante) to this body. It is because of pleasant feeling 
(sukhavedana). How? From the meeting between the six internal organs (4dhyatmikendriya) and the six 
outer objects (bdahyavisaya) the six kinds of consciousnesses (vijfidna) arise. From these six 
consciousnesses arise the three kinds of feelings (vedanda), unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedanda), pleasant 
feeling (suwkhavedand), neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling (aduhikhasukhavedanda). Pleasant feelings 
are loved by all beings; unpleasant feelings are hated by all beings; as for the neither unpleasant nor 


pleasant feelings, people neither reject them nor cling to them. Thus it is said: 
Evil-doers and monks (pravrajita). 
Gods, humans and small worms: 
Amongst these beings divided among the five destinies (gati) in the ten directions, 
There is not one that does not love happiness and hate suffering. 100 
Out of error (moha), mistake (viparydsa) and ignorance (ajndna), 
They do not know nirvana, the abode of eternal bliss. 


Considering pleasant feeling (swkhavedanda), the yogin truly knows that it contains no happiness but only 
suffering. Why? Happiness (sukha), i.e., ‘true happiness’ (bhitasukha) is free of errors (viparydsa). And 


yet all the pleasant feelings of the world come from mistakes and contain no reality. 101 


Furthermore, while greedily seeking the happiness of pleasant feeling, one will encounter great suffering. 


Thus it is said: 
Those who go to sea encounter heavy winds 
The waves rise up as high as the Kalaparvata. 


Those who go into the army to fight 


100 Cf. Majjhima, L, p. 315, 365; IL, p. 260; Samyutta, II, p. 99; IV, p. 172, 188; V, p. 170, 353: Puriso 
Jjivitukamo amaritukamo sukhakamo dukkhapatikkilo: “Man wants to live, fears death, loves happiness 
and abhors suffering.” 
101 See the Rahogataka-suttanta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 216 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 476, k. 17, p. 121c) 
cited in Kosa, VI, p. 131, and Kosavyakhya, p. 519: 
Transl. — “I have spoken, O monks, of three feelings: pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling and neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. But I have also said that every feeling is suffering (acc. to the comm.., 
dukkhasmim = dukkha-sannissitam): it is by viewing the impermanence of [all] the formations, the 
perishable, transitory, unpleasant, destructible and changing nature of [all] the formations that I have 
declared that all feeling is suffering.” 

In other words, all the phenomena of existence, by reason of their transitory nature, are 
suffering and, if sometimes they seem to us to be pleasant, sometimes unpleasant and sometimes 


indifferent, that is purely a mistake. 
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Cross very dangerous paths and perilous gorges. 
Noble sresthins must bow down when approaching vile people in order to satisfy their sexual desires. 
These many great sufferings 
All come from attachment to happiness and to cupidity (ragacitta). 
This is why we know that pleasant feeling can give rise to all sorts of suffering. 


Furthermore, although the Buddha spoke of the three kinds of suffering, one of them, that of pleasant 
feeling, merits the name of suffering because in it happiness is rare. It is like a bushel of honey (madhu) 


which, when thrown into a big river, loses its smell and its taste (rasa). 


Question. — Happiness [such as it is conceived in the world (Jaukikasukha)], having error (viparyasa) as 
cause and condition (hetupratyaya), is suffering (duhkha). But the concentrations (samadhi) practiced by 
the saints (G@ryapudgala) give rise to a pure happiness (andsravasukha) which itself is real happiness. Why? 
Because this happiness is not derived from delusion (moha) or mistake (viparydsa). How then could it be 


suffering? 


Answer. — It is not suffering. Although the Buddha said: “All that is impermanent is suffering” (vad 
anityam tad duhkham),'92 it was only in regard to impure dharmas (sa@sravadhrma) that he was speaking 
of suffering. Why? Worldly people (prthagjana) are mentally attached to impure dharmas, and as these 
impure dharmas are impermanent (anitya) and perishable (vyaya), they give rise [200a] to suffering. But 
the mind does not become attached (nabhivisate) to pure dharmas and, although they are impermanent 
(anitya), they do not produce sadness (daurmanasya), lamentation (parideva), suffering (duhkha), torment 
(vihethana), etc. That is why they are not called suffering. And besides, the bad contaminants (anusaya) do 
not take shelter there. !93 


Furthermore, if pure happiness were suffering, the Buddha would not have treated it separately in the truth 
of the Path (margasatya), since, [as suffering], it would have been included (samgrhita) in the truth of 
suffering (duhkhasatya). 104 


Question. — “There are two kinds of happiness (sukha): impure (sdsrava) happiness and pure (andsrava) 
happiness.” ! 05 Impure happiness is lowly, vile, perverse and bad; pure happiness is excellent. Why does 


one become attached to the lowly vile happiness and not attached to the excellent happiness? One should 


102 Anguttara, V, p, p. 187-188. 

103 Of the 98 anusayas, bad tendencies that cause actions to accumulate, 92 have an impure object; 6 
have a pure object, namely, the third and fourth truth, cessation and the Path: cf. Koga, V, p. 34. 

104 The Buddha spoke of samadhi, the second element of the Path of nirvana, when he was dealing with 
the fourth noble truth. This proves that samadhi, which gives rise to the pure happiness of nirvana, is 
truly happiness and not suffering. If it were suffering, the Buddha would have spoken of it in connection 
with the first truth which deals precisely with universal suffering. 

105 Anguttara, I, p. 80-81: Dve ‘mani bhikkave sukhani. Katamani dve? Sasavani ca sukham anasavan 


ca sukham... Etadaggam bhikkhave imesam dvinnam sukhanam yadidam anasavasukhan ti. 
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become attached preferentially to the excellent happiness in the same way that one would prefer to be 
attached to precious objects of gold (heman) or silver (rajata) rather than to straw (frna) or to wood 
(kastha). 


Answer.- Pure happiness being excellent, wisdom (prajna) abounds there and, as wisdom is abundant there, 
it can eliminate attachment (abhinivesa). In the impure happiness, it is the fetters (samyojana), thirst 
(trsna), etc., that abound, and thirst is the root of attachment (abhinivesamila). The true wisdom 
(bhitaprajna) [inherent in pure happiness] is able to eliminate attachment. That is why it is not attached to 


[the pure happiness]. 


Furthermore, pure wisdom (andsravaprajna) always considers (anupasyati) universal impermanence 
(sarvanityata) and because it considers impermanence it does not produce the fetters (samyojana), thirst 
(trsna), etc. It is like a sheep (edaka) that is kept near a tiger (vyaghra): even if it has good grass and good 
water, it does not get fat.106 In the same way, even though they experience pure happiness 
(anasravasukha), the saints nevertheless contemplate impermanence (anityata) and emptiness (siinya) and 


that is why they do not produce the ‘fat’ of desire (ragameda). 


Furthermore, pure happiness (andsravasukha) is inseparable from the sixteen noble aspects (sodasakara) 
of the three concentrations (samadhi)!97 and is always without the mark of a self (sattvanimitta). If it were 
endowed with the mark of a self, it would produce minds of attachment (abhinivesacitta). Thus pure 


happiness, although excellent, does not give rise to attachment. 


For many reasons of this kind, the yogin considers pleasant worldly feeling (laukika sukhavedand) as 


suffering. 


He considers unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedand) as an arrow (Salya); as for the neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant feeling (adhuhdsukhavedana), he considers its impermanent and perishable nature 


(anityavyayanimitta). 


Thus he does not experience desire (raga) for pleasant feeling; he does not experience hatred (dvesa) for 


unpleasant feeling and he does not experience delusion (moha) for neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. 


That is what is called mindfulness of feeling (vedanasmrtyupasthana). 


D. Mindfulness of mind 


The yogin also says to himself: “It is because of happiness that one becomes attached to the body; but who 
is experiencing (vedayati) this happiness?” Having reflected, he knows that feeling (vedand) comes from 
the mind (citta). It is following mental elation (cittaksepa) and a misunderstanding (viparydsa) that beings 


experience a given happiness. The yogin must take into account that the mind which is transitory (anitya) 


106 See the apologue of the big but not fat sheep, above (p. 908-909F) 

107 The sixteen aspects of the four noble truths perceived in the course of the three samdadhis of 
Stinyata, Gnimitta and apranihita: see above, p. 641F and later, k. 23, p. 233b6; k. 54, p. 444a15; k. 63, p. 
505al7. 
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has the nature of being born and perishing (utpddabhangalaksana) and lasts for only a moment, is unable to 
experience happiness. It is by mistake that a person claims to feel happiness. Why? At the very moment 
when one wishes to experience happiness, the mind has already changed; at the moment when the 
happiness arises, the mind is another (anya) mind. There is no connection between happiness and the mind. 


How could it be said that the mind experiences happiness? 


The past mind (atitacitta), being already destroyed (bhagna), does not experience the happiness; the future 
mind (anagatacitta), being not yet born (utpanna), does not experience the happiness; the present mind 
(pratyutpannacitta), being momentary (ekaksanika) and fleeting (ksipra), does not have the awareness to 


experience the happiness. 


Question. — We accept that the past mind and the future mind cannot experience happiness. But the present 


mind, which endures for a moment, must experience happiness. How can you say that it does not? 


Answer. — I have just said that, being fleeting, it does not have the awareness to experience happiness. 
[200b] 


Besides, being impermanent in nature (anityalaksana), all dharmas have no span of duration (sthitikala). If 
mind lasted for a moment, it would also last during the second moment. It would then be eternal in duration 
and without the nature of disappearing (vyayalaksana). And yet, among the three characteristics of 
conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharmalaksana), the Buddha also mentioned the characteristic of 
disappearance (vyayalaksana).108 If the mind did not have disappearance, it would not show the 


characteristics of the conditioned. 


108 The siitras of the Agamas and the Nikayas set out the three characteristics of conditioned dharmas: 
production or origin, disappearance, and duration-change. 

Sanskrit version (cf. Nidanasamyukta, p. 139, cited in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 39, p. 199c22-23; 
Kosa, II, p. 223; Kosavyakhya, p. 171; Madh. vrtti, p. 145): Trinimani bhiksavah samskrtasya 
samskrtalaksanani. Katamani trini. Samskrtasya bhiksava utpado ‘pi prajndyate, vyayo ‘pi prinayate, 
sthityanyathatvam apiti: “There are, O monks, three characteristics of the conditioned that are 
themselves conditioned. What are these three? Of the conditioned, the production is object of 
consciousness; the disappearance is also object of consciousness; likewise the duration-change.” 

Pali version (Anguttara, I, p. 152; Samyutta, III, p. 37): Tin’ imani bhikkhave sankhatassa 
sankhatalakkhanani. Katamani tini. Uppado pannayati, vayo pannayati, thitassa (variant: thitanam) 
atnathattam pannayati. 

The Pali reading thitassa (or thitanam) annathattam ‘change while it (they) endure(s)’ is in 
contrast with the Sanskrit reading sthityanyathatvam attested by the preceding sources and by a 
fragment from Central Asia published by L. de La Vallée Poussin, Documents sanscrits de la seconde 
collection A. Stein, JRAS, 1913, p. 573. 

c. The Chinese versions of the Agamas render the originals only imperfectly: the Tsa a han, T 
99, k. 2, p. 12a29 (corresponding to the Samyutta, III, p. 37) mentions only utpdda and vyaya; the Tseng 
yia han, T 125, k. 12, p. 607c15 (correspoinding to Anguttara, I, p. 152) has utpdda, anyathatva and 
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Furthermore, if dharmas suffered a destruction a posteriori (uttarena), we would know that they possessed 
it already a priori (purvena). Thus, when a person clothes himself in a new garment (navavastra), if on the 
same day that he puts it in, the garment is not yet old, it would not be old on the second day either, and so 
on for ten years: the garment would always be new and never old. In truth, the garment was already old, 
and we should know that [this ageing] coexisted with its newness. But since this ageing was subtle, we 
were not aware of it. It is only in the presence of old things that we notice it. This is why we know that 
dharmas do not have a time of duration (sthitikala). How then could the mind last long enough to be able to 


experience happiness? Since it has no duration, it is impossible that it experiences happiness. 


This is why we know that there is nothing that can truly experience happiness. [A mind ‘experiencing 
happiness’] is a purely conventional entity (prajnaptimatra dharma): we speak of a single entity 


experiencing happiness as a result of the succession of minds (cittaprabandha). 
Question. — How do you know that all conditioned dharmas (samskrtadhrma) are impermanent (anitya)? 


Answer. — Here I must repeat what I have already said above (p. 37F). These conditioned dharmas, which 
all depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa), are impermanent. Because not existing earlier, 


they exist now and because existing now, they will not exist later, they are impermanent. 


Furthermore, the nature of impermanence (anityatalaksana)!99 always follows (anusarati) conditioned 
dharmas. Conditioned dharmas have neither increase (upacaya) nor decrease (apacaya), and finally, all 


conditioned dharmas are mutually destroyed (parasparavihethaka): therefore they are impermanent. 


Furthermore, a twofold old age (dvividhajara) always follows (anusarati) conditioned dharmas: 7) primary 


old age (milajara),; ii) the old age of old age (jarajara).! 10 & twofold death (dvidhamarana) always 


vyaya; the Tsa a han, T 99, k. 12, p. 83c16 (corresponding to Nidanasamyukta, p. 139) subdivides the 
sthitvanyathatva of the original and thus has four characteristics: utpdda, sthiti, anyathatva and vyaya. 

d. The Pali Abhidhamma accepts only three characteristics: uppada, vaya and thitanam 
annathatattam (Kathavatthu, p. 61; Compendium, p. 25, 125). 

e. The Sanskrit Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, while referring to the canonical sources that 
accept three characteristics, nevertheless puts forth four: birth (/ati), old age (ara) duration (sthiti) and 
impermanence (anityafa) according to the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 39, p. 200c10-12) and Kosa, II, p. 222; 
jati, jara, nasa according to the Abhidharmadipa, p. 104. 

f. For the Sautrantikas and for Vasubandhu, the four characteristics of the conditioned, being the 
viprayuktasamskaras, are not real entities (cf. Kosa, I, p.226-234). 

109 Fourth samskrtalaksana according to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (see preceding note). 

110 According to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma whose theories the Traité reproduces here, the four 
primary characteristics (milalaksana) of the conditioned, namely jati, jard, sthiti and anityata, have 
secondary characteristics (anulakasana) in their turn: birth-of-birth (jatijati), old-age—of old-age 
(jarajara) duration-of-duration (sthitisthiti) and impermanence-of-impermanence (anityatanityata): cf. 
Kosa, II, p. 224-225). — But Nagarjuna refuted the theory of the anulaksanas in Madh. Karika, VII, 3 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 147): Utpddasthitibhanganam anyat samskrtalaksanam / asti ced anavasthaivam; nasti 
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follows them: 7) death by oneself (@tmand maranam); ii) being put to death by another (parena 


marana). 111 This is why we know that all conditioned dharmas are impermanent. 


Among the conditioned dharmas, the impermanence of the mind (cittdnityata) is very easy to detect. Thus 
the Buddha said: “Sometimes worldly people (prthgjana) recognize the impermanence of the body 
(kayanityata) but do not recognize the impermanence of the mind (cittanityata). Some worldly people say 
that the body is eternal, but the mistake that holds the mind to be eternal is even more fatal. Why? It may be 
that the body will last for ten years or twenty years, whereas the mind, night and day, disappears each 
moment (ekaksanalavamuhirte), arising as one thing, perishing as another, without stopping for a single 
moment. On the point of arising, it is born one thing; on the point of perishing, it dies another thing.! 12 


The true nature (bhiitalaksana) of such a magical thing (mayavastu) is ungraspable (anupalabdha). 


cet te na samskytah //: “If production, duration and destruction have a secondary characteristic, there is 
infinite regression; if they do not have a secondary conditioned characteristic, they are not conditioned.” 
Tt Digha, II, p. 231; Anguttara, II, p. 159: Atth’ Gvuso attabhavapatilabho yasmim attabhavapatilabhe 
attasamcetana yeva kamati no parasamcetand. Atth’ Gvuso attabhavapatilabho yasmim 
attabhavapatilaabhe yeva kamati no attasamcetana: “There is an occasion in life life [note, p. 1165F] in 
the course of which it is one’s own volition that acts, not the volition of another. There is an occasion in 
life during the course of which it is the volition of another that acts and not one’s own volition.” 

According to the explanations of Anguttara (1. c.) summarized in Kosavyakhya, p. 170, in the 
first case, death is due to one’s personal will (4tmana maranam), in the second case, to the will of 
another (parena maranam). KosSa, II, p. 218, cites several examples of these two kinds of death. 

112 Beginning of the Markatasutra of the Samyukta (Nidanasamyukta, p. 115-120; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 
289, k. 12, p. 81c), entitled Assutavato in the Samyutta, II, p. 94-95. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. — 1. A foolish and unlearned worldly person, O monks, can indeed 
become disgusted with it, detached from it, and liberated from the body formed of the four great 
elements. 

2. Why? We notice, O monks, that this body formed by the four great elements gets bigger, gets 
smaller, is taken and rejected. [This is why one can become disgusted with it.] 

3. But in regard to the ‘mind’, or the ‘consciousness’, the foolish and unlearned worldly person 
is incapable of becoming disgusted with it and liberated from it. 

4. Why? During the long night [of samsara], this [mind] has been cared for, guarded, 
assimilated, espoused, adopted by the foolish unlearned worldly person, who says to himself: “It belongs 
to me, it is me, it is my self.” 

This is why the foolish unlearned worldly person is incapable of becoming disgusted with it, 
detached from it, liberated from it.. 

5. And moreover, O monks, it would be preferable that the foolish unlearned worldly person 
considers as his self the body formed by the four great elements rather than the consciousness. 

6. Why? We notice that the body formed by the four great elements, when it is maintained [in 
health], lasts for ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred years, or even a little longer. 
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For innumerable reasons of this kind, we know that the mind is impermanent. That is what is called 


mindfulness of mind (cittasmrtypasthana). 


E. Mindfulness of Dharmas 


The yogin asks himself on whom does the mind depend (apeksate) and who controls the mind. Having 
considered well, he does not see that the mind has a master. The dharmas resulting from the complex of 
causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) are not independent (svatantra); not being independent, they 
have no intrinsic nature (svabhdava); not having any intrinsic nature, they have no self (atman). If there is no 


self, then who controls the mind? 


Question. — 1) There must be an atman. Why? If the mind (citta) controls [200c] the body (kaya), there also 
must be an atman to control the mind. In the same way that the master of a kingdom (rastresvara) controls 
the general (senapati) and the general controls the soldiers (patti), there must be an atman to control the 
mind, and there must be a mind to control the body so that it may enjoy the five objects of enjoyment 


(pancakamaguna). 


2) Moreover, as each person possesses his own mind (atmacitta), we know that there really is an atman. If 
it were only due to a mistake (viparydsa) about the body and the mind that we assume an atman, why 
would we not produce the idea of an atman in regard to another?! 13 Thanks to this sign, we know that each 


one possesses his own atman. 


Answer. — 1) If, the mind controlling the body, there were an atman to control the mind, there still must be 
someone to control the atman. If there were still someone to control the atman, there would be an infinite 


regress (anavastha); as there would be still someone to control the atman, there would be two atmans. 


If there is no atman to control the mind, there can only be the mind to control the body. You consider the 
mind to be dependent on a soul (pudgalapeksa), but in the absence of the mind, the soul has no object of 
consciousness (jfeya) and, having no object of consciousness, how would it control the mind? If the soul 
had the characteristics of a knowledge (jndnalaksana), why resort again to the mind? This is why we know 
that only the mind presents the characteristics of a consciousness (vijidnalaksana). Therefore it is able to 
control the body and does not depend on a soul (pudgalam napeksate). It is like fire (agni) which, by its 


nature, burns things without the intervention of a person (purusa). 


7. On the contrary, what is called ‘mind’, ‘consciousness’, over the days and nights, in the 
course of instants, moments and hours, appears in many different aspects: when it arises, it is [already] 
another mind that is born, when it disappears, it is another mind that is destroyed. 

8. It is like a monkey who grasps a branch of a tree and, having let go of it, grasps another. In 
the same way, what is called ‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’, over the course of nights and days, etc., as 
before up to ‘when it is disappears, it is another that is destroyed.’ 


113 This objection has already been formulated above, p. 736F. 
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Objection. — Although fire has the power to burn, it is not useful without a person; although the mind has 


the characteristic of a consciousness (vijidnalaksana), it is not controlled without the soul (pudgala). 


Answer. — Dharmas exist insofar as they have their own characteristics (/aksana). Not having any 
characteristics, the soul does not exist. You consider the inbreath and the outbreath (Gndpdna), suffering 
and happiness (duhkhasukha), etc., as characteristics of the soul; but that is not right (ayukta). Why? 
Because the inbreath and the outbreath, etc., are characteristics of the body, and the fact of feeling 
suffering, happiness, etc., is characteristic of the mind. Why make the body and the mind into 


characteristics of the soul? 


Moreover, fire (agni) burns things by itself without depending on a person (pudgala). We say that a man 
burns something only metaphorically. You have fallen into an untenable position (nigrahasthana). Why? 


Because the soul (purusa) is the person (pudgala) and you cannot compare the person with the person. 


2) Moreover, you said: “Each one possessing his own mind (atmacitta), we know that there really is an 
atman. If it were only due to a mistake (viparydsa) about the body and the mind that an atman is assumed, 


why not produce the idea of an atman in regard to another?” 


Without knowing if the 4tman exists or does not exist, you are asking why one does not produce the idea of 
the atman in regard to another.! 14 [The distinctions] between one’s own body (Gtmakaya) and another’s 
body (parakaya) exist as a function of the atman. But the atman is non-existent (nopalabhyate). [The 
characteristics attributed to it]: having form (riipin) or formless (arupin), permanent (nitya) or impermanent 
(anitya), finite (antavat) or infinite (ananta), moveable (gantr) or motionless (agantr), cognizant (jnatr) or 
ignorant (ajnatr), active (karaka) or inactive (akaraka), autonomous (svatantra) or non-autonomous 
(asvatantra): all these characteristics of the atman do not exist (nopalabhyante), as we have said above in 


the chapter on the atman. 


For many reasons of this kind, the yogin considers that dharmas come from complexes of causes and 
conditions, that there are no real dharmas endowed with atman. That is what is called mindfulness of 


dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthana). 


F. Mindfulness itself, by connection with or as object. 


The four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) are of three kinds: 7) mindfulness in itself 
(svabhavasmrtyupasthdana); ii) mindfulness by connection (samsargasmrtyupasthana); iii) mindfulness as 


object (alambanasmrtyupasthana). 115 ([201a] 


114 Compare the refutation developed above, p. 737-747F. 
115 See Koga, VI, p. 159-161; Kogavyakhya, p. 529-531: 

Smrtyupasthana itself (svabhava) is fixing of the attention (smrter upasthanam): it is a wisdom 
(prajna) by which the attention is fixed (smrtir anayopatisthate) on the body, the feelings, the mind, 
dharmas. The person who possesses this prajnd becomes an anupasyin: hence the phrase: kaye 


kayanupasyi smrta upasthitasmrtih. 
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i) What is mindfulness in itself (svabhava)? The wisdom (prajna) that considers the body (Aayvam 
anupasyan) is mindfulness of the body. — The wisdom that considers the feelings (vedand) is mindfulness 
of feelings. — The wisdom that considers the mind (citta) is mindfulness of mind. — The wisdom that 


considers dharmas is mindfulness of dharmas. This is mindfulness in itself. 


ii) What is mindfulness by connection (samsarga)? When they consider the body at the head of the list, the 
dharmas of the Path [other than prajia], coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), impure 
(sasrava) or pure (andsrava), are mindfulness of the body. — When they consider feelings, the mind or 
dharmas as head of the list, the dharmas of the Path [other than prajna], coming from causes and 
conditions, impure or pure, are mindfulness of feelings, mind or dharmas [respectively]. This is 


mindfulness by connection. 


iii) What is mindfulness as object (alambana)?! 16 All dharmas with form (rupadharma), namely, the ten 
bases of consciousness (dasayatana) and a small part of the dharmayatana! 17 are mindfulness of body. — 
The six kinds of feelings, namely, feeling arising from contact with the eye (caksuhsamsparsaja vedana) 
and the feelings arising from contact with the ear (srotra), nose (ghrana), tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and 
mind (manas) respectively! 18 - The six kinds of consciousnesses, namely, consciousness of the eye 
(caksurvijndna) and consciousnesses of the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind!!9 are mindfulness of mind. 
— The notion aggregate (samjnaskandha), the volition aggregate (samkaraskandha) and the three 


unconditioned (asamskrta)!29 are mindfulness of dharmas. That is mindfulness as object. 


Mindfulness in itself (svabhava), having wisdom (prajnda) as nature, is formless (arupin), invisible 
(anidarsana), non-resistant (apratigha), sometimes impure (sadsrava) and sometimes pure 


(anasrava)... 121, 


These things are fully explained in the Ts ’ien-nan ‘The Thousand Aporias.’ 122 


When other dharmas, the auxiliaries to the path that are not prajna, are dharmas co-existing 
with prajna, they are smrtyupasthana by connection (samsarga). 

The objects — body, feelings, mind, dharmas — to which the attention is applied are 
smrtyupasthana as object. In this sense, kayasmrtyupasthana should be analyzed as kayvah 
smrtyupasthanam ‘the body is fixation of the attention’ as the attention is fixed on it. 

116 Tn other words, on what objects is the attention fixed in the course of the smrtyupasthana? 

117 Five adhyatmikayatanas or organs: caksus, srotra, ghrana, jihva and kaya; five bahyayatanas or 
objects: riipa, Sabda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya; and the material part of the dharmayatana, namely, 
avipjnapti (cf. Kosa, I, p. 20). 

118 The six vedanakayas (cf. Samyutta, II, p. 60). 

119 The six vijnanakayas (cf. Samyutta, II, p. 61). 

120 The six samjnakayas (Samyutta, III, p. 60), the six cetanakayas (Samyutta, ibid.) and the three 
asamskrtas - akasa and two nirodhas — accepted by the Sarvastivadins (Kosa, I, p. 8-9). 

121 There follows a long list which I [Lamotte] think need not be translated here. It shows many 
analogies with the Pali Vibhanga, p. 206. 
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G. Inner, outer and mixed mindfulness 


[1. In regard to kayasmrtyupasthana.| — What is the inner body (adhyatmakaya); what is the outer body 
(bahirdhakaya) and, since everything is already included (samgrhita) in the inner and outer body, why does 
the siitral23 speak again about the consideration of both the imner and outer body 


(adhyatmabahirdhakayanupasyana)? 
Answer. — One’s own body (svakaya) is inner; another’s body (parakaya) is outer. 


One’s own body is of two kinds: 7) the impurities (asuci) inside the body; ii) the skin (tvac), the hairs 
(roman), the nails (nakha), the hairs of the head (kesa), etc., outside. 


122 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 8-9, p. 667c-672a; T 1542, k. 11-12, p. 739b-743c. 

The 7raité cites the Ts’ien-nan (p’in) ‘Chapter of the thousand Aporias’ three times: k. 18, p. 
195a15-16 (see above, p. 1101F); k. 19, p. 202a5; 203a8. It is the seventh chapter of the [Abhidharma]- 
Prakaranapada-[sastra] entitled in the Chinese versions Tsien wen louen p’in (T 1541, k. 8, p. 663a5) or 
Pien ts’ien wen p’in (T 1542, k. 10, p. 733a17) corresponding to a Sanskrit original like 
Sahasrapariprecha-varga ‘Chapter of the Thousand Aporias’. 

The Prakaranapada, also called Prakaranagrantha or simply Prakarana, is part of the 
Satpadabhidharma of the Sarvastivadins made up of the Jianaprasthana of Katyayaniputra and six 
annexed treatises (see above, p. 111F, n. 1). 

The Sanskrit sources (Kosavyakhya, p. 9), Tibetan sources (Bu ston, I, p. 49; Taranatha, p. 296) 
and the Chinese sources attribute the Prakaranapada to Vasumitra who composed it at Gandhara, not far 
from Puskaravati (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 881a15-16). But according to the Traité (above, p. 111- 
112F), only the first four chapters were by Vasumitra, the last four of which are the Ts ’ien-nan p’in were 
the work of the Kasmir arhats. 

According to the modern exegetists, the Prakaranapada belonged to the Abhidharma of the late 
period and shows affinities with the Vibhanga of the Pali Abhidhamma: cf. Kogen Mizuno, Abhidharma 
Literature, Ceylon Enc., I, p. 70-71; A. C. Banerjeee, Sarvastivadin Literature, 1957, p. 62-64: B. C. 
Law, History of Pali Literature, I, 1933, p. 340. 

The Prakaranapada is often cited by Vasubandhu in his Kosa, by Yasomitra in his KoSavyakhya 
and by Samghabhadra in his Nyayanusara (cf. Taisho Index, 16, p. 174). 

Two Chinese translations of the Prakaranapada have been made: 

a. Tchong che fen a-p’i-t’an louen (T 1541) by the Indian Brahmin Gunabhadra (394-468) and 
his disciple Bodhiyasas (cf. Li tai san pao ki, T 2034, k. 10, p. 91a25; K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, K. 5, 
p. 528b11). 

b. A-p ’i-ta-mo p’in tsou louen (T 1542) by Hiuan-tsang. The translation was started in the Yun- 
kouang hall at Yu-houa sseu the 1“ of the 9 month of the 5" hien-k’ing year (October 10, 660) and 
finished the 23" day of the 10" month of the same year (November 30). Ta-cheng-kouang, etc., wrote it 
down with the brush (K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, k. 8, p. 447a14-15). 


123 The canonical siitra mentioned above, p. 1122F. 
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Furthermore, when the yogin considers a corpse (mrtasarira), bloated (vyadhmataka) and _ rotting 
(vipuyaka), he grasps the characteristics (nimittany udgrhnati) and examines his own body, saying: “This 
body, too, is of the same nature, the same constitution and has not gone beyond this state of affairs” (sa 
imam eva kayam upasamharati: ayam api khalu kaya evamdharma evambhavy etad anatita iti), 124 then 


the corpse is the ‘outer’ body, whereas the yogin’s body is the ‘inner’ body. 


If the yogin, possibly seeing a beautiful woman (abhiriipastri), becomes attached to her in his mind and 
then considers the impurities (asuci) of this female body, it is a matter of an outer body. But if the yogin 


recognizes that his own body is exactly like it, it is a question of an inner body. 


Furthermore, the five organs (indriya), eye (caksus), etc., are inner body whereas the five objects (visaya), 


color (riipa), etc., are outer body. 


The four great elements (mahabhiita) are inner body whereas the matter derived from the four great 


elements (bhautikaripa) are outer body. 


The place where suffering and happiness are experienced is the inner body; the place where one does not 


experience suffering and happiness is outer body. 


One’s own body (svakaya) and the organs (indriya), eye (caksus), etc., are inner body; one’s wife (bharya), 
son (putra), wealth (dhana), fields (ksetra), house (grha) and other utilized objects are outer body. How is 
that? Since material dharmas (rijpadharma) are all [objects] of mindfulness of the body 


(kayasmrtyupasthana). 


First the yogin examines the inner body (adhyatmakaya) to find out if he can find a pure (suci), eternal 
(nitya) and happy (sukha) atman there, but he examines thoroughly and can find no atman, as has been said 


above (p. 1167F) in regard to the examination of dharmas. 


But if he finds no atman when he examines the inner [body], perhaps this atman is outside (bahirdha). 
Why? Because outer things (bahyavastu) are an object of attachment (abhinivesasthdana) for all beings. !25 


But when the yogin examines the outer body, the atman is not found there either. 


Then the yogin makes this reflection: “When I examined inwardly (adhyatmam anupasyan), | did not find 
the atman and [I wondered] if it was not on the outside (bahirdha), but when I examined [things] on the 
outside, I did not find it either. I wonder if the atman is not a delusion (bAranti). Now I must examine 
internally and externally simultaneously (yugapat). Examining internal and external are two distinct 
operations (bhinna); examining [internal and external] at the same time (ekakale) and simultaneously 
(sardham) are conjunct operations!” But although he examines [internal and external] conjointly or 


separately, the atman is not found anywhere (nopalabhyate): the examination is therefore ended. 


(2. In regard to vedanadsmrtyupasathana.] — Question. — In regard to mindfulness of the body 


(kayasmrtyupasthana), it might be a matter of the inner [body] and the outer [body]. But here, all the 


124 Canonical expression: cf. Digha, II, p. 297; Majjhima, I, p. 58: Ayam pi kho kayo evamdhammo 
evambhavi etam anatito ti. 


125 Therefore capable of being taken for the ‘self? or ‘mine’ 
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feelings (vedand) are included (samgrhita) in the external bases of coknsciousness (bahyayatana);'26 so 
how can there be a difference between inner feelings (a@dhyatmikavedand) and outer feelings 
(bahyavedana)? 


Answer. — The Buddha said: “There are two kinds of feelings: bodily feeling (kayiki vedana) and mental 
feeling (caitasiki vedana). 127 Bodily feeling is outer (bdhya) and mental feeloing is inner (adhyatmika). 


Furthermore, the feelings associated with the [first] five consciousnesses 
(pancavijnanasamprayuktavedana) are outer, and the feelings associated with the mental consciousness 


(manovijnanasamprayuktavedanda) are inner. 


The feelings arise in dependence on the twelve bases of consciousness [202b] (dvadasayatana). The group 
of the six inner bases (@dhyatmikayatana) produce feelings that are inner; the outer six bases (bahyayatana) 


produce feelings that are outer. 
Coarse (audarika) feeling is outer; subtle (stksma) feeling is inner. 
There are two kinds of suffering (duhkha): inner suffering and outer suffering. 


a. Inner suffering (a@dhyatmika duhkha) is of two types: physical suffering (kayika duhkha) and mental 
suffering (caitasika duhkha). 128 Physical suffering is the four hundred and four sicknesses (vyadhi), bodily 
pains (kayavydadhi), headaches (sirovyadhi), etc.!29: those are physical suffering. — Mental suffering is 
grief (daurmanasya), sadness (soka), hatred (dvesa), fear (bhaya), jealousy (irsya), doubt (vicikitsa), etc.: 


those are mental suffering. These two sufferings together are inner suffering. 


b. Outer suffering (bahyaduhkha) is of two types: i) the king (rajan), the victorious enemy (vijetr), the 
wicked thief (caura), the lion (simha), tiger (vyaghra), wolf (vrka), snake (sarpa) and other nuisances 
(vihethana); ii) the wind (vata), rain (vrsti), cold (sita), heat (usna), thunder (meghagarjita), lightning 


(vidyut), thunderbolts, etc: these two kinds of suffering are outer suffering. 


It is the same for pleasant feeling (suwkhavedand) and neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling 
(aduhkhasukhavedana). 


Furthermore, the feeling that takes as object (Glambate) an inner dharma is an inner feeling; that which 


takes as object an outer dharma is an outer feeling. 


Furthermore, the one hundred and eight feelings !30 are inner feelings; the others (sesa) are outer feelings. 


126 The six organs, eye, etc. 

127 Samyutta, IV, p. 231: Katame ca bhikkhave dve vedana. Kayika ca cetasika ca. 

128 of Majjhima, I, p. 302: Yam kho avuso kayikam va cetasikam va dukkham asadtam vedayitam ayam 
dukkha vedana. 

129 See above, p. 494-495F, 583-585F. 

130 The canonical sources distinguish two, three, five, six, eighteen, thirty-six, and one hundred and 
eight kinds of vedana: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 231-232; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 485, k. 17, p. 123c-124b. Later 
the Traité (k. 36, p. 324b4-8) will return to this subject. 
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[3. In regard to cittasamrtyupasthana.] — Question. — The mind is included (samgrhita) in the inner bases of 
consciousness (Gdhyatmikayatana): how can the sutra say that [the yogin] “also considers the mind 


outwardly” (bahirdhda va citte cittanupasyi viharati)? 


Answer. - Although the mind is included in the inner bases of consciousness, when it takes as object 


(alambate) an outer dharma, it is outer mind, and when it takes as object an inner dharma, it is inner mind. 


The mental consciousness (manovijfdna) is an inner mind, and the [first] five consciousnesses 


(paficavijndana) are outer minds. 


The concentrated mind (samksiptacitta) that penetrates into meditation (dhydnapravista) is an inner mind; 


the distracted mind (viksiptacitta) is an outer mind. 


The mind associated (samprayukta) with the five inner obstacles (adhyatmikanivarana)|31 or with the 
inner seven factors of enlightenment (a@dhyatmikabodhyanga) is an inner mind; the mind associated with 
the five outer obstacles (bahyanivarana) or with the seven outer factors of enlightenment (bahyabodyanga) 


is an outer mind. 
For various reasons of this kind, we distinguish inner mind, outer mind and both inner and outer mind. 


[4. In regard to dharmasmrtyupasthana.| — Mindfulness of dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthana) is included 
(samgrhita) in the outer bases of consciousness (bahyayatana): how can [the sitra] say that [the yogin] 


“also considers dharmas inwardly” (adhyatmam va dharmesu dharmanupasyi viharati)? 


Answer. — Outside of feeling (vedanam sthapayitva), there are other mental dharmas (caitasika dharma). 
Mental dharmas that have as object (alambante) an inner dharma are inner dharmas; mental dharmas that 
have as object an outer dharma, the unconditioned (asamskrta) or the formations dissociated from the mind 


(cittaviprayuktasamskara)!32 are outer dharmas. 


Furthermore, the dharmas that are the object (4lambana) of the mental consciousness (manovijndna) are 
inner dharmas, for it has been said by the Buddha: “The mental consciousness arises in dependence on the 
object (a4lambanam 4srityotpadyate manovijnanam).” Here, except for feeling (vedanam sthapayitva), the 
other mental dharmas (caitasika dharma) are inner dharmas, whereas the other formations dissociated from 


the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) and the unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma) are outer dharmas. 


2. The Four Right Efforts 


131 The five obstacles preventing entry into dhyana. The Traité has spoken of them above (p. 1012- 
1020F). In the same way as the factors of enlightenment, these obstacles are inner or outer according to 
whether one examines them within oneself or in another. 

132 Koga, IL, p. 178 and foll.: cf. the cittavippayutta of the Pali scholasticism: Dhammasangant, p. 210, 
254. 
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The four right efforts (samyakpradhana) are of two kinds: i) right efforts in themselves 


(svabhavasamyakpradhana); ii) right efforts by connection (samsargasamyakpradhana). 


Right efforst in itself develops four kinds of exertion (virya) in view of the path (marga): it eliminates the 
two types of bad dharmas (akusaladhama), [namely, those that have not yet arisen and those that have 
already arisen], and it brings together the two types of good dharmas (kusaladharma), [namely, those that 


have not yet arisen and those that have already arisen.] 


During the examination (anupasyand) characteristic of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana), when [the yogin] feels some laziness (kausidya), when the five obstacles 
(pancanivarana) and the other passions (k/esa) cloud the mind and he strays away from the five kinds of 
roots of good, faith, etc. (sraddhadhikusalamila), then he makes an effort (vyadyacchate) and develops 
exertion (viryam drabhate) for: 1) eliminating the bad dharmas that have already arisen (ufpannanam 
akusaladharmanam prahanaya); 2) preventing the arising of the bad dharmas that have not yet arisen 
(anutpannanam akusalanam dharmanam anutpddaya); 3) making the good dharmas, faith, etc., that have 
not yet arisen, arise (anutpannanam sraddhadikusaladharmanam utpddyaya); 4) developing the good 
dharmas that have already arisen (utpannanam kusaladharmanam bhiiyobhavaya).'33 When these [four] 
exertions are abundant during the four doundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthdana), they take the name of 
right efforts (samyakpradhana). [202c] 


Of the seven categories of dharmas [auxiliary to enlightenment (bodhipaksika)|, why are these four called 


right efforts and the last eight, [namely, samyagdrsti), etc.] not described as right (samyak)? 


Answer. — Because these four kinds of exertion (virya), of spritual energy (cittabhyusaha) or efforts 
(arambha) are easily damaged by error (bhranti), they are called right efforts. Because the [eight] factors of 
the Path, [samyagdrsti, etc.] take pleasure in the Dharma and are are easily damaged by falling into bad 
doctrines (mithyadharma), they are called right Path. 


[The right efforts] in themselves (svabhava) are the four kinds of exertions (caturvidhavirya). [The right 
efforts] by connection (samsarga) are the dharmas of the Path resulting from causes and conditions 
(hetupratyaya), [dharmas other than the four right efforts] but having primarily the four kinds of exertion 
(caturvidhavirya) in question. They are impure (sdsrava) or pure (andsrava), with form (rupin) or formless 


(ariupin), as has been said above (p. 1170F). 


3. The Four Bases of Magical Power 


When the four right efforts (samyakpradhdna) are practiced, the mind is slightly distracted (viksipta); this 
is why the concentrations (samadhi) are used to fix the mind: [concentrations of zeal (chanda), of exertion 
(virya), of the mind (citta) and of examination (mimamsda). These concentrations are called bases of 


magical power (rddhipada). 


133 Canonical formula already cited above, p. 1123F. 
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Thus, when good food (pranitahara) is under-salted, it lacks flavor (rasa), but when salt (Javana) is added, 
the taste is sufficient and is in accord with what is desired (yathesta). Or again, when a person who has two 


legs finds a good horse (asva) or a good chariot (ratha), he comes to his destination as desired. 


Similarly, when the yogin has obtained the true wisdoms that are the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana) and these right exertions (samyagvirya) that are the four right efforts (samyakpradhana), 
his wisdom (prajna) is increased (vardhate) by means of these exertions; however, the strength of his 
concentration (samdadhibala) remains weak. But when he obtains the four kinds of concentration 
(caturvidhasamadhi) and therefore fixes his mind (cittam pragrhnati), the strength of his wisdom (prajna) 
and concentration (samadhi) are equal (sama) and his vows (pranidhana) are realized. [These four 


concentrations] are called bases of magical power. 


Question. — Concentration (samadhi) already was present in the four foundations of mindfulness and the 


four right efforts. Why not call them the bases of magical power? 


Answer. — These practices do indeed contain [a certain measure] of concentration, but although wisdom 
(prajna) and exertion (virya) are strong in them, concentration is weak. That is why the yogin did not 
realize his wishes (pranidhana) as he desired. [In the bases of magical power], there are four kinds of 


concentrations: 
i) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to zeal (chandam adhipatim krtva).134 
ii) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to exertion (viryam adhipatim krtva). 


From these concentrations as causes and conditions there arise [the practices of] the Path, impure (sdsrava) 


or pure (andsrava). 

iit) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to the mind (cittam adhipatim krtva) 

iv) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to examination (mimamsam adhipatim krtva). 
From these concentrations as causes and conditions there arise [practices of] the Path, impure or pure. 


Together with the five good elements (kusalaskandhasamsargat) these practices are called [bases of] 


magical power by connection (samsargarddhipdda). 


The four kinds of concentrations under the predominating influense of zeal (chanda), etc., are called [bases 


of] magical power in itself (svabhavarddhipada).'35 


134 Formulas appearing in the Vibhanga, p. 216, and Kosavyakhya, p. 601-602; see above, p. 1125F. 
135 The four concentrations having zeal, exertion, the mind, examination a predominating respectively 
are the bases of magical power (see above, p. 382-383F). 

Taken by themselves (svabhdava), they are of lower order: they are right views but are impure 
(sdsrava), having only meritorious value (punyabhagiya) and bearing fruit only in this world 
(upadhivaipkaya); it is the right view of worldly people who see the truth but stay apart from the path 
traced by the Buddha. 
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For the four right efforts (samyakpradhana) and the four bases of magical power (rddhipdda) see what was 
said in full detail in regard to the smrtyupasthanas in themselves and as smrtyupasthanas by connection (p. 
1169F). 


4. The Five Faculties 


Here are the five faculties (paficendriya): 136 


1. Believing in the Path (marga) and in the good dharmas adjuvant to the Path (mdargapdaksika 
kusaladharma) is the faculty of faith (sraddhendriya). 


2. When the yogin practices the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path and exerts himself without 
stopping, that is the faculty of exertion (viryendriya). 


3. When he thinks about the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path and does not think of anything else, 
that is the faculty of memory (smrtindriya). 


4. When he meditates attentively (ekacittena) and without being distracted (aviksepam), that is the faculty 


of concentration (samadhindriya). 


5. When, in view of the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path, he considers (anupasyati) the sixteen 
aspects of the truths (sodasakara),'37 impermanence (anitya), etc., that is the faculty of wisdom 


(prajnendriya). 


5. The Five Strenghts 


When the five faculties have increased and are no longer troubled by the affictions (lesa), they take the 


name of strengths (bala).138 See what has just been said about the five faculties. 


On the other hand, together with the five good elements (the dhammakkhandha of the Digha, 
II, p. 229, 279, Itivuttaka, p. 107; the Jokottaraskandha of the Dhrmaguptaka, § 23; the asamasamah 
skandhah of the Mahavyut., no. 103-108) — namely, sila, samadhi, prajna, vimukti, vimuktijnadnadarsana 
-, these four concentrations ‘by connection’ (samsarga) are the right views of the nobles (arya), pure 
(anasrava), supraworldly (Jokottara) and linked to the Path (marganga); this is the view found in the 
noble mind, purified, joined to the way, following the noble Path. See Majjhima, III, p. 72. 
136 For the 7) raité, the five indriyas concern the Path and the auxiliaries to enlightenment exclusively. 
The canonical sources cited above (p. 1125F) are less precise: according to them, faith (sraddhd) , rather, 
would have the Buddha as object. 

On the order of the indriyas, cf. Kosa, VI, p. 287. 
137 See above, p. 641F. 
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The five faculties and the five strengths come under the aggregate of volition (samskaraskandha), are 
always associated (sadasamprayukta), are mental events (caitasikadharma) accompanying the mind 


(cittanuparivartin); they arise with the mind, endure with the mind and perish with the mind. 


When one possesses them, the mind is in right concentration (samyaksamadhi); when one does not possess 


them, the mind falls into wrong concentrations (mithyasamadhi). 


6. The Seven Members of Enlightenment 


On the seven members of enlightenment (sapta sambodhyanga), see the explanations aove (p. 1149F). 
[203a] 


Question. — You previously gave the meaning but you did not speak from the Abhidharma point of view. 


Answer. — It is necessary here to repeat what was said above (p. 1170F) in regard to the four foundations of 


mindfulness (smytyupasthana). 


The seven members of enlightenment are formless (ariipin), invisible (anidarsana), non-resistant 
(apratigha), pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta), resulting from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), 
included in the three times (tryvadhvasamgrhita), included in name (naémasamegrhita), included in the outer 
bases of consciousness (bahyayatanasamgrhita) and not to be destroyed by seeing (na darsanena 
prahdtavya), things to be cultivated (bhavanadharma) and non-defiled things (asamsklistadharma), being 
fruit (phala) and involving a fruit (saphala), being neither feeling (na vedand) nor matter derived 
(bhautika, upaddaya rupa) from the four great elements, nor cause associated with existence (na 
bhavanasamprayuktahetu). Two sections of the good (Ausala) contain the seven members of enlightenment 
and the seven members of enlightenment contain two sections of the good. [The members of 
enlightenment] are dissociated from bad, indeterminate, impure dharmas and dharmas containing impurity 
(akusala-avyakrta-asrava-sasravadharma-viprayukta). Two sections of the anasrava include the seven 


members of enlightenment and the seven members of enlightenment include two secions of the anasrava. 


These various things have been discussed fully in the 7s ’‘ien-nan ‘The Thousand Aporias’.!39 


138 There is only a difference in intensity between the five indriyas and the five balas: see above, p. 

1127F; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 141, p. 726b13-20: Kosa, VI, p. 286. 

139 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 10, p. 679c9 foll.; T 1542, k. 15, p. 753a.— Cf. Vibhaniga, p. 232-234. 
On the Chapter of the Thousand Aporias, see above, p. 1171F, note 1. 
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7. The Eight Members of the Path 


On the eight members of the noble Path (aryastarigamarga), see what has been said above (p. 1150F). 


1. [The first member], right view (samyakdrsti), is the wisdom mentioned in regard to the four foundations 
of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), the faculty of wisdom (prajnendriya), the strength of wisdom 
(prajnabala) and the member’ of enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 


(dharmapravicayasambodhyanga). 


2. [The second member], right thought (samyaksamkalpa), is, at the time of contemplating the four truths 
(satyanupasyana), associated with a pure mind (andsravacittasamprayukyta): it is a reflection (tarka), an 


enquiry (vitarka), an understanding (avabodha), an examination (mimamsa). 


3. [The sixth member], right effort (samyagvydyama) has already been mentioned in regard to the four right 
efforts (samyakpradhana), the faculty of exertion (viryendriya), the strength of exertion (viryabala) and the 


member of enlightenment called exertion (viryasambodhyanga). 


4. [The seventh member], right attentiveness (samyaksmrti), has already been mentioned in regard to the 
faculty of attentiveness (smrtindriya), the strength of attentiveness (smrtibala) and the member of 


enlightenment called attentiveness (smrtisambodhyanga). 


5. [The eighth member], right concentration (samyaksamadhi) has already been mentioned in regard to the 
bases of magical power (rddhipada), the faculty of concentration (samdadhindriya), the strength of 
concentration (samddhibala) and the member of enlightenment called concentration 
(samadhisambodhyanga). 

Now it is necessary to speak [of the three remaining members]: right speech (samyagvac), right action 
(samyakkarmanta) and right livelihood (samyagdajiva). 


6. [The third member or samyagvac]. — With the exception of the four bad ways of livelihood 
(mithyajiva),!40 fixing vocal actions (vakkarmapragrahana) and, by means of a pure wisdom 


(anasravaprajna), rejecting and eliminating bad vocal actions (vanmithyakarman). 


7. [The fourth member or samyakkarmanta.] — For right action (samyakkarmanta), it is the same [allowing 


for a few minor variations]. 


8. [The fifth member or samyagdjiva.] — By means of a pure wisdom (andsravaprajna), to reject and 


eliminate the five bad ways of livelihood is right livelihood (samyagajiva). 


Question. — What are the five bad ways of livelihood (mithyajiva)?!41 Answer. —a. Out of love for profit 
(lahalobha), to manifest all kinds of wonders (a@scarya) by cheating (kuhana). 


140 These will be discussed in regard to the fifth member or samyagajiva. 
141 The five bad ways of livelihood are formulated in sybilline terms which have severely tested the 


wisdom of translators. Besides, the texts show many variations: 
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b. Out of love for profit, to boast about one’s own qualities (svagunalapanda). 
c. Out of love for profit, to predict good luck (svasti) or bad luck (asvasti) to people. 


d. Out of love for profit, to proclaim loudly (uccais) one’s own power (prabhava) in order to frighten 


people and make them respect oneself. 


a. Pali sources. — Majjhima, III, p. 75: Katamo ca bhikkhave miccha-dajivo. Kuhana, lapana, 
nemittakata, nippesikata, labhena labham nijigimsanata. — Transl. I. B. Horner, Middle Length Sayings, 
Ill, p. 118: ‘Trickery, cajolery, insinuating, dissembling, rapacity for gain upon gain’. Scholarly notes 
justify this translation. 

Digha, I, p. 8, 67; Anguttara, III, p. 111: Kuhaka ca honti, lapaka ca, nemittika ca, nippesika ca, 
labhena ca labham nijigimsitaro iti. — Transl. L. Renou, Canon bouddhique pali, vol.. I, fasc. 1, 1949, p. 
8: ‘They become swindlers, boasters, soothsayers, jugglers, seeking to gain profit upon profit.’ 

The Pali commentaries pile synonym upon synonym and are not of much help: cf. Vibhanga, p. 
352-353 (reproduced in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 19); Sumangalavilasint, I, p. 91-92: 
Papaficastidant, IV, p. 134; Manorathaptrant, II, p. 273, 412. 

b. Sanskrit sources. — Kosavyakhya, p. 420: 1) kuhand, 2) lapand, 3) naimittikata, 4) naispesita, 
5) labhena labhaniscikirsa. 

Bodh. bhtmi, p.168: 1) kuhand, 2) lapana, 3) naimittika, 4) naispesikata, 5) labhena labham 
niscikirsuta. 

Abhidharmadipa, p. 309: 1) kAuhanda, 2) lapand, 3) naimittikata, 4) naispesikata, 5) labhena 
labhasya niscikirsata. 

Mahavyut., no. 2493-97: 1) kuhana = nan pa, 2. lapand = kha=gsag, 3. naispesikatva = thob 
kyis hjal ba, thob cin hyjal ba, 4) naimittikatva = g€og slon, 5) labhena labhanispadanata = ried pas efied 
pa sgrub pa. — For the Chinesse translations, see Hiuan-tsang (T 1579, k. 41, p. 518a7), preferable to the 
translations adopted by the editions of the Mahavyutpatti. 

In the Lexicalisches annexed to his edition of the Bodh. bhimi, p. 21-26, U. Wogihara has 
succeeded in defining the meaning of these five expressions. Edgerton’s Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (p. 
189, 461, 312, 313, 462) is mainly inspired by Wogihara. 

The explanations given here by the Traité may be found mainly in the Abhidharmadipa, p. 310: 
Abhitagunadarsanartham iryapathavikalpakre caittavisesah kuhana. Labhartham eva 
gunapriyalapanakyl lapana. Upakaranarthitvanimittadarsanakrc_ caittaviseso naimittikata. 
Paragunavad dosavacananispesanakyd eva caitasiko naispesikata. 
Labdhalabhakhyapanenanyalabhaniscikirsanata labhena labhasya niscikirsata. 

The five bad ways of livelihood are thus special mental evenrs (caittavisesa). Kuhana, cheating, 
resorts to various attitudes to show qualities that one does not have. Lapand, boasting, consists of 
praising one’s own qualities towards one’s own interest. Naimittikata, divination, under pretext of 
rendering service, to interpret favorable or unfavorable signs. Naispesikata, extortion, to snatch a favor 
by means of threats. Labhena labhaniscikirsata, to try to grab new profit by virtue of a profit previously 


won. 
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e. Out of love for profit, to speak of offerings already obtained (/Jabdhapiuja) in order to encourage [other] 


people [to give in their turn]. 


These eight right paths (samyagmarga) are arranged into three groups (skandha): 


a. Three of them, [right speech (samyagvdac), right action (samyakkarmanta) and right livelihood 


(samyagajiva)], make up the class of morality (silaskandha). 


b. Three others, [right effort (samyagvyayama), right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) and right concentration 


(samyaksamdadhi)], make up the class of concetration (samadhislandha). 


c. Two, finally, [right view (samyagdrsti) and right thinking (samyaksamkalpa)]|, make up the class of 
wisdom (prajiaskandha).\42 


The class of wisdom and the class of concentration are as above. Now we must talk about the class of 


morality. 


The class of morality (silaskandha) has form (riipasvabhava), is invisible (anidarsana), non-resistant 
(apratigha), pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta), non-retribution (avipaka), the result of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayaja), included in the three times (tryadhvasamgrhita), included in form 
(rupasamgrhita), not included in name (na namasamgrhita), included in the outer bases of consciousness 
(bahyayatanasamgrhita), not to be destroyed by meditation (na bhavanaya prahdatavya) and not to be 
destroyed by seeing (na darsanena prahdtavya), something to be cultivated (bhadvanddharma) and 
something non-defiled (asamklistadharma), being fruit (phala) and involving a fruit (saphala), not being 
either feeling (na vedanadharma) nor derived from the four great elements (na bhautika), not something of 


subordinate rank (na sottaradharma) nor a cause associated with existence (na bhavasamprayuktahetu). 


One section of the good (Ausala) includes (samgrhita) three [members of [203b] the] right path and these 
three [members of the right path] include a section of the good. The members are dissociated from the bad, 
indeterminate, impure or involving impurity dharmas (akusala-avyakrta-sasrava-sasravadharma- 


viprayukta). 


One dharma of the anasrava includes three [other members of] the right path, and these three members also 


include one dharma of the anasrava. 


These various explanations are presented in full in the Abhidharma. 


142 Culavedallasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 301 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 58, p. 788c9-12), cited in 
Atthasalini, p. 305: Na kho Visakha ariyena atthangikena .... dhamma pannakhande sangaita ti. 

For these three elements (skandha) of the eightfold path, see also Digha, I, p. 206; Anguttara, I, 
p. 125, 291; IIL, p. 20; IL, p. 15-16; V, p. 326; Itivuttaka, p. 51; Nettippakarana, p. 64, 126. 
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8. Distribution of the Auxiliaries in the Stages/43 


1. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipaksikadharma) are all present in the stage of the 
first dhyana (prathamadhyana). 


2. In the stage of the Gndgamya [preliminaery absorption of the first dhyana], there are thirty-six auxiliaries, 


excluding the member of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga). 


3. In the second dhyana (dvvitivadhyana), there are also thirty-six auxiliaries, excluding [the member of the 


path] called right thinking (samyaksamkalpamarganga). 


4. In the intermediate dhyana (dhyanantara) [subdivision of the first dhyana], in the third dhyana 
(trtiyadhyana) and in the fourth dhyana (caturthadhyana), there are thirty-five auxiliaries, excluding the 
member of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga) and excluding the [member of the path called] 
right thinking (samyaksamkalpamarganga). 


5. In the [first] three formless absorptions (Gripyasamapatti), there are thirty-two auxiliaries, excluding the 
member of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga) and [the members of the path (marganga) called] 
right thinking (samyaksamkalpa), right speech (samyagvac), right action (samyakkarmanta) and right 
livelihood (samyagajiva). 

6. In the summit of existence (bhavagra) [or fourth formless absorption], there are twenty-two auxiliaries, 
excluding the seven members of enlightenment (sambodhyanga) and the eight members of the noble path 
(aryamarganga). 

7. In the desire realm (kamadhdatu), there are also twenty-eight auxiliaries [excluding the sambodhyangas 


and the eight margangas]. 


143 These are the eleven stages (bhumi) of birth (upapatti) and concentration (samadhi) accepted by the 
Vaibhasikas (KoSa, VI, p. 236; VII, p. 71), namely: 

1) kamadhatu 

2) anagamya or preliminary absorption (samantaka) of the first dhyana 

3) first dhyana 

4) dhyanantara, higher type of the first dhyana 

5-7) second, third and fourth dhyanas 

8-11) the four ariipyasamapattis, formless absorptions, the fourth of which is also listed under 
the name of bhavagra, summit of existence. 

For further details, see above, p. 1027-1034F, and the note on p. 1035F. 

In regard to the distribution of the auxiliaries among the eleven stages, the Traité adopts the 
viws here of the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 96, p. 497c4-15, which will be taken up again in the 
Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 977c21-26 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 117), Kosa, VI, p. 291-292 and 
Abhidharmadipa, p. 365. 
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This information is valid for the system of the sravakas. 


Third Section THE AUXILIARIES ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA 


Question. — What is the meaning (artha) of these thirty-seven auxiliaries as taught in the Mahayana? 


I. THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 


Answer. — The bodhisattva-mahasattva practices the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana). 


1. Mindfulness of body 


He contemplates his inner body as impermanent, suffering, like a sickness, like an ulcer (so 
‘dhyatmakayam anityato duhkhato rogato gandatah samanupasyati), 44 a mass of rotting flesh (read jou 
tsiu), filled with impurities (asuciparipurna), oozing from nine gates (navadvara)!45 and a veritable 
walking latrine. In the same way, he contemplates the repulsive nakedness of the body where there is not 


even one pure place. 


This ‘pile of bones, equipped with flesh and blood, wrapped with tendons’ (asthisamkalika samasalohita 
sndyusambandha),! 46 this leather bag, that has as causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) the impure actions 
(sasravakarman) of earlier lives (pirvajanman), is provided in this life (thajanman) with baths (snapana), 
flowers (puspa) perfumes (gandha), clothes (vastra), food (ahara), beds and seats (sayasana), remedies 
and medicines (glanapratyayabhaisajya), etc. It is like a two-wheeled cart (dvicakra ratha) which, when 
drawn by the power of an ox (gobala), can move: the causes and conditions of the two lifetimes produce 
the ‘cart’ of the body and, pulled by this ‘ox’ which is the consciousness (vijfidna), it turns, goes forwards 


and backwards. 


144 Canonical reminiscence: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 500: Ayam kayo rupi... aniccato dukkhato rogato 
gandato sallato aghato abadhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassitabbo. Same wording in 
Majjhima, I, p. 435. 

145 See above, p. 1154F, n. 2. 

146 Also a canonical expression: cf. Digha, II, p. 296; Majjhima, I, p. 58, 89; Anguttara, III, p. 324. For 
the Sanskrit correspondents, see Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 85 under asthi-sakata. 
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This body formed by of the complex of the four great elements (caturmahabhitasamagri) is not real 
(abhita) and without substance (asara), like a ball of foam (phenapindu).147 


This body is impermanent (anitya) and must perish after a time. The physical characteristics (kayalaksana) 
are not found inside the body, nor outside, nor in between the two (na te ‘dhyatmam na bahirdha 


nobhayam antarenopalabhyante). 


The body itself does not know itself: it is ignorant (ajida), inactive (akaraka), like the tiles (kathalla) and 
stones (sila) of a wall (kudya). 


In this body there are no definite physical characteristis (Aayanimitta). There is no person who makes the 
body nor anyone who makes him make it. In this body there is no earlier term (purvanta) nor later term 


(aparanta) nor middle term (madhyanta). 


Eighty thousand types of worms (krmikula),148 innumerable sicknesses (vyadhi), hunger and thirst 


(ksutpipasa), cold and heat (sitosna) and weaknesses always torment the body. 


147 The phenapindupamam rupam of Samyutta, IT, p. 142; see above, p. 370F. 

148 According to the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 193-194, the body is inhabited by eighty families 
of worms (kikikula) located in the skin, hide, flesh, tendons, bones, marrow, and which feed there: 
“There they are born, live, die and fill their greater and lesser needs: the body is their maternity ward, 
their hospital, their cemetery, their latrine ditch and even dies under their rage.” According to the same 
text, p. 213, the stomach itself is occupied by thirty-two types of worms, round worms, ribbon worms, 
thread worms, etc., ever in turmoil: when the body is on a light diet, the worms jump around crying and 
strike against the heart region; when the body is fed, they rush to seize the mouthfuls of food. — 
According to the Milindapafha, p. 100, these undesirable and undesired guests come into the body and 
multiply there by the power of bad actions. 

The Mahayana texts go so far as to postulate the presence in the body of eighty-four thousand 
types of worms. The Udayanavatsarajapariprecha, cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 81, actually says: 
Asitim krimikulasahasrani yani tisthanti antare. 

The wise person puts up with their presence. According to the Ratnakita (T 310, k. 114, p. 
645b4-6), the forest-dwelling monk (aranyabhiksu), when he is about to eat, has the following thought: 
“In this body there are at present 80,000 types of worms. When the worms get this food, they will all be 
safe; now I am going to attract these worms with this food.” — According to the Avatamsaka (T 279, k. 
21, p. 112c12-15: cf. T 278, k. 12, p. 476b12-15), at the time of the bodhisattva’s meal, he has the 
following thought: “In my body there are 80,000 types of worms; they live in me; when my body is 
filled, they too are filled; when my body suffers from hunger, they too suffer from hunger. Now by 
taking this food and drink (panabhojana), I hope that these beings may be replete. Therefore I am myself 
eating this food so as to make a gift to them; I do not desire the taste of it.” 

But the great Bodhisattva, the ‘irreversible’ bodhisattva (avinivartaniya or avaivartika) does not 
have to formulate such intentions, for one of his numerous privileges is to be completely free of worms. 


In the Astasahasrika, p. 326, we read: Yani khalu punar anyesam sattvanam asitih kurmikulasahasrani 
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The bodhisattva-mahasattva who considers the body in this way knows that there is neither his own body 
(atmakaya) nor the body of another (parakaya). There is neither master (iSvara) nor agent (karaka) who 
makes this body. Empty of characteristics (/aksanasiunya), the body arises from unreal causes and 
conditions (abhitahetupratyaya): this body that has but nominal existence (prajnaptisat) depends on 


previous actions (purvakarman) as causes and conditions. 


The bodhisattva then says to himself: “I must not spare the life of the body. Why? The bodily 
characteristics do not unite and do not separate, they do not come and they do not go, they are not born and 


they are not destroyed; they do not rest upon anything.” 


Pursuing the examination of the body, he says to himself: “Being without ‘I’ (andtman) and without ‘mine’ 
(anatmiya), this body is empty (siinya). Being empty, it does not have any male (purusa) or female (stri) 


characteristics. Being without characteristics (animitta), it is not to be wished for (apranihita).” [203c] 


Thinking thus, the bodhisattva enters into the gate of knowledge (jfidnamukha) called ‘wishlessness’ 
(apranihita). He knows that the body is not to be considered in the sense that it arises only from a complex 
of engendering causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). But these causes and conditions that produce 
the body also come from mistakes (bhranti) and errors (viparyasa). In these causes and conditions, the 
nature of cause and conditiona is also lacking, and the arising of causes and condtions is really a non- 


arising (anutpdda). 


Reflecting thus, the bodhisattva knows that the body, from the beginning, is without the nature of arising 
(utpddalaksana). He knows that this body, without characteristics (animitta), is ungraspable (agrahya). 
Since it is not born, it is without characteristics and, not having any characteristics, it is not born. Only 


stupid worldly people (balaprthagjana) speak about the body. 


When the bodhisattva considers the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of the body in this way, he eliminates all 
desire (raga) and all attachments (savgacitta) and, always fixing his attention on the body, he pursues the 
examination of the body. That is what is called mindfulness of body (kayasmrtyupasthana) for the 
bodhisattva. 


It is the same in regard to the consideration of the outer body (bahirdhakaya) and the consideration of the 


inner and outer body (adhyatmabahirdhakaya). 


kaye sambhavati tani tasya kaye sarvena sarvatha sarvam na sambhavanti. tat kasya hetoh. tatha hi 
tasya tani kusalamulani sarvalokabhyugatani bhavanti: “Moreover, these eighty thousand types of 
worms that are in the bodies of other beings are never found in his body. Why? Because for him these 
roots of good transcend the entire world.” This privilege of the avaivartika is mentioned in all the 
versions of the Praja: cf. PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 16, p. 339c27; Mahaprajfiaparamita, T 220, k. 326, p. 
666b4-5; k. 448, p. 261c¢26-28; k. 514, p. 627b13-14; k. 549, p. 826b10-11; k. 562, p. 901a16. Note also, 
that according to Taoist ideas, grain takes birth in the bodies of the worms which eat away at vitality. On 


this subject, see H. Maspero, Mélanges Posthumes, I, 1950, p. 98 seq. 
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2. Mindfulness of feeling 


How does the bodhisattva consider feelings (vedand)? He considers inner feeling (adhyatmavedanda). This 
feeling is of three kinds: unpleasant (duhkha), pleasant (sukha) neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
(aduhkhasukha). These feelings do not come from anywhere and, once destroyed, do not go anywhere. 
They arise only from error (bhranti), mistakes (viparyasa) and thought-construction (vikalpa). They are 
fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala), depending on causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) constituted by the 


actions of previous lifetimes (purvajankakarman). 


In this way, the bodhisattva considers these feelings that are neither in the past (atita) nor in the future 
(anagata) nor in the present (pratyutpanna). He knows that these feelings are empty (siinya), without ‘I’ 
(anatman) or ‘mine’ (andtmiya), impermanent (anitya) and changing (viparinamadharman). Considering 
the feelings distributed in the three times (tryadhvan) as empty (siinya), without characteristics (Gnimitta) 
and unworthy of being considered (apranihita), he penetrates into the gates of deliverance 
(vimoksamukha). 149 


He also considers the arising (utpada) and the cessation (nirodha) of feelings. He knows that feelings are 
not united, are not separated, do not arise and do not cease. Thus he penetrates into the gate of non- 


production (anutpadamukha). 


He knows that feelings do not arise, are without characteristics (Gnimitta) and, being without 


characteristics, are not born. 


Knowing this, he is not attached to the objects (alambana) of the mind. If he experiences an unpleasant 
feeling (duhkha), pleasant feeling (sukha) or a neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling (aduhkhasukha), his 


mind does not feel it (na vedayati), is not attached to it (nabhinivisate), does not rest on it (nasrayate). 


Considering feelings in this way (efena parydyena) is what is called mindfulness of feelings 


(vedanasmrtyupasthana) for the bodhisattva. 


It is the same in regard to the consideration of outer feeling (bahirdhavedand) and the consideration of both 


inner and outer feeling (adhyatmabahirdhavedana). 


3. Mindfulness of mind 


What is mindfulness of mind (cittasmrtyupasthana) for the bodhisattva? The bodhisattva considers the 
inner mind (adhyatmacitta). This inner mind has three characteristics (Jaksana): arising (u(pdda), duration 
(sthiti) and cessation (bhanga). He has the following thought: “This mind comes from nowhere and once 
destroyed, does not go anywhere. It arises only from a complex of inner and outer causes and conditions 


(adhyatmabahirdhahetupratyayasamagri).” 


149 The three samdadhis which will be studied in the following chapter. 
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This mind has no fixed and real nature, has no real birth, duration or cessation (utpadasthitibhanga); it does 


not occur in past (atita), future (andgata) or present (pratyutpanna) existence. 


This mind is neither inner nor outer nor between the two (na tad adhyatmam na bahirdha nobhayam 


antarenopalabhyate). 


This mind is also without intrinsic nature (nihsvabhava) and without characteristics (nirmitta) and there is 
nothing that arises or anything that makes it arise. Outwardly, there are various (ndnavidha) mixed (misra) 
causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), namely, the six objects (visaya); inwardly, there are erroneous 
notions (viparitasamjnda). But due to the succession of births and cessations (utpddanirodhaprabandha), the 


name of mind (citta) is habitually given to all of that. 


The true nature of the mind (cittasya bhiitalaksana) does not exist (nopalabhyate) in this mind. In its 
intrinsic nature (svabhavena), the mind is not born (nofpadyate) and does not cease (na nirudhyate). This 
mind is always [204a] luminous (prabhasrava) but, because of adventitious passions (4gantuka klesa), we 


[wrongly] speak of the soiled mind (upaklistacitta). 


The mind does not recognize itself. Why? Because this mind is empty of characteristics of mind 


(cittalaksanasunya). From the beginning to the end, this mind has no real attributes. 


This mind is not joined with nor separated from dharmas. It has neither an anterior term (purvanta) nor a 
posterior term (aparanta) nor a middle term (madhyanta). It has neither color (riipa), shape (samsthana) 


nor resistance (pratigha). It arises only from mistakes (viparydsa) and error (bhranti). 


This mind is empty (sinya), without ‘TP (anatman), without ‘mine’ (andtmiya), impermanent (anitya) and 


unreal (asat). That is a consideration in accordance with the mind. 


Knowing that the nature of the mind is unborn is to enter into ‘the dharmas that do not arise’ 
(anutpattikadharma). Why? Because this mind is without birth (utpdda), without intrinsic nature 
(svabhava) and without characteristics (Jaksana). The wise person (jfdnin) can know it. And although the 
wise person considers the characteristics of birth (utpdda) and cessation (nirodha) of this mind, he will find 
no true birth, no true cessation. Not finding any defilement (samklesa) or purification (vyadvadan) in it, he 
discovers this luminosity of the mind (cittasya prabhasvara), a luminosity by virtue of which the mind is 


not defiled by the adventitious passions (na khale agantukair upaklesair upaklisyate). 150 


150 Concerning the nature of the mind (citta), the general tendency of the Canon is clear. Mind (citta, 
manas) and consciousness (vijfidna) are synonymous. Vijfidna constitutes the fifth skandha and, like all 
the aggregates, it is transitory, suffering and impersonal. 

However, we find, in the Canon, some passages that seem to attribute to the mind a more stable, 
almost transcendental, value. Actually, in Anguttara, I, p. 10 and in Atthasalini, p. 140, we read: 
Pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittam tani ca Ggantukehi upakkileseshi upakkilittam... tan ca kho 
agantukehi upakkilesehi vippamuttam: “This mind is luminous, but sometimes it is defiled by 


adventitious passions; sometimes it is free of these adventitious passions.” 
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This is how the bodhisattva considers the inner mind (Gdhyatmacitta), and it is the same in regard to the 


outer mind (bahirdhacitta) and the both inner and outer mind (adhyatmabahirdhacitta). 


4. Mindfulness of dharmas 


How does the bodhisattva practice mindfulness of dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthana)? He considers that all 
dharmas are neither on the inside nor on the outside nor in between (na te ‘dhyatmam na bahirdha 
nobhayam antarenopalabhyante); they they are not in the past (atita) lifetime, the future (andgata) 
lifetime, or the present (pratyurpanna) lifetime. They arise only from the complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri) and wrong views (mithydadrsrti). There is no fixed reality; there is no dharma that is 


any dharma whatsoever. 


In the dharmas there is no characteristic of dharmas and there is no dharma that unites or is separated. All 


dharmas are non-existent like space (akasa); all dharmas are deceptive like a magic show (maya)! 51. The 


Basing themselves on this passage, certain sects of the Lsesser Vehicle say that the mind is 
originally and naturally luminous (cittam prabhasvaram) but that it may be soiled (Alista) by the passions 
(klesa) or liberated (vipramukta) from the passions. The latter are not the original nature of the mind and 
are described as adventitious (G@gantuka). 

Among the sects advocating this maximalist interpretation, one may cite the Mahasamghika (cf. 
A. Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques, p. 67-68, no. 44), the Vibhajyavadin (ibid., p. 175, no. 23; Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 27, p. 140b25-26), the practitioners of the Sariputrabhidharma (ibid., p. 194, no. 6; 
Sariputrabhidharma, T 1548, k. 27, p. 697b18) and the Andhaka (Kathavatthu, p. 238-241). 

But the major schools of the Lesser Vehicle resolutely rejected this interpretation. No, the mind 
is not naturally and originally pure; on the contrary, it is originally defiled by passion and action, and the 
efforts of the candiate for sainthood consist precisely of eliminating defiled minds (cf. Atthasalini, p. 
140, 1. 24-29; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 27, p. 149b-c; Kosa, VI, p. 299; Nyayanusarasastra, T 1562, k. 72, p. 
73 1c). 

For the Greater Vehicle in general and the Prajiaparamita in particular, the alleged luminous 
mind of which the Anguttara spoke is in reality a non-mind (cittam acittam), the pure and simple non- 
existence of the mind (cittabhavamdtra): that which does not exist cannot be defiled nor purified (cf. 
Astasahasrika, p. 5-6;PaficavimSati, p. 121, 1. 12-122, 1. 11; Satasahasrika, p. 495, lL. 3-21; aloka, p. 38, 1. 
24-26; 40, 1. 6; Suvikrantavikramin, p. 85, 1. 15-86, 1. 6). 

This is the position which the Traité is defending here, reserving itself to return to the subject 
later (k. 41, p. 363a20 seq). 

For further details, see introduction to Vimalakirti, p. 51-60. 

151 These two examples are part of the stock phrases of the ten comparisons explained above, like 
space, p. 364-368F; like a magic show, p. 358-363F. 
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purity of nature (svabhavavisuddhi) of dharmas!52 has no contact with defilement (samklesa). Dharmas 
are not felt (vedita) because feelings (vedand) do not exist; dharmas are not cognized (jndta) because the 


mind (citta) and mental events (caitasikadharma) are deceivers. 


Considering things in this way, the bodhisattva sees neither identity (ekatva) nor difference (anyatva) 
among dharmas. He considers that all dharmas are empty (siinya) and without self (anatman). Thus, he has 


the following thought: 


Coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya), all dharmas have no intrinsic nature (svabhdva) and 
are empty of reality (tattvasiunya). Being empty of reality, they have no characteristics (animitta). Not 
having characteristics, they are not to be taken into consideration (apranihita). Not being taken into 
considertion, one does not see any dharma that is born, that perishes or that lasts. In this wisdom (prajnda), 
the bodhisattva penetrates into the gateway of ‘conviction that dharmas do not arise’ 


(anutpattikadharmaksanti). 


From that time on, even if he notices birth (utpdda) or cessation (nirodha) among dharmas, he enters into 
the gateway of ‘signlessness’ (Gnimitta). Why? Because all dharmas are without characteristics. That is 


what is understood by the wise person (jfanin). 


Considering things in this way, he is not attached to objects of the mind (cittalambana) and, while 
submitting (anugacchan) to the characteristics of dharmas (dharmalaksana), he does not think about the 
body (Aaya) or ahout feeling (vedand) or about the mind (citta) or about dharmas. He knows that these four 


things are without a basis (apratisthdana). 153 


That is mindfulness of inner dharmas (adhyatmadharma). It is the same for mindfulness of outer dharmas 


(bahirdhadharma) and mindfulness of both inner and outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhadharma). 


Il. —- 101. THE FOUR RIGHT EFFORTS AND THE FOUR BASES OF MAGICAL 
POWER 


The four right efforts (samyakpradhdna) and also the four bases of magical power (rddhipdda) should be 


analyzed in the same way and considered as empty (siinya) and without basis (apratisthana). 


IV. THE FIVE FACULTIES 


What are the five faculties (indriya) as practiced by the bodhisattva? The bodhisattva-mahasattva considers 


(anupasyati) and cultivates (bhavayati) the five faculties. 


152 We have just seen that this purity of nature is a pure and simple (cittabhavamatra) non-existence. 
153 For the apratisthana of all dharmas, see Vimalakirti, p. 47-51, 269-271, 283. 
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1. The faculty of faith (sraddhendriya). — The bodhisattva believes that all dharmas arise from causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya), arise from mistakes (viparyasa) and wrong views (mithyadrsti), like a fire-brand 


brandished in a circle [204b] (alatrackara),!54 like a dream (svapna), like a magic show (maya). 


He believes that dharmas are impure (asuddha), impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), without self 
(anatmaka), like a sickness (roga), like an ulcer (ganda), like a thorn (salya), subject to deterioration and 


ruin. 


He believes that all dharmas are non-existent (asat), like an empty fist deceiving little children 


(balollapanariktamustivat). 155 


He believes that there are no dharmas in the past (atita) or in the future (andgata) or in the present 


(pratyutpanna), that they come from nowhere and, once destroyed, they go nowhere. 


He believes that dharmas are empty (sunya), without characteristics (dnimitta), not to be considered 
(apranihita), unborn (anutpanna) and non-destroyed (aniruddha). Despite this wishlessness (read wou-tso) 
and this signlessness, he believes [in the five pure elements or (andsravaskandha)|: i) morality (sila), ii) 
concentration (samadhi), iii) wisdom (prajnda), iv) deliverance (vimukti), v) knowledge and vision of 


deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana). 


Because he has acquired this faculty of faith, the bodhisattva is non-regressing (avaivartika). Taking the 
faculty of faith as the major one, he skillfully becomes established in morality (sila). When he is 
established in morality, his mind of faith is unmoving (acala) and firm. He believes with his whole mind 
(ekacittena). He depends on the retribution of the fruit of action (karmaphalavipaka), rejects wrong views 
(mithyadrsti), no longer believes in the words of others (paravacana). He accepts only the Buddha’s 
teachings; he believes in the Community (samgha) and he becomes established in the true Path (marga). He 
is of right mind (rjucitta), gentle (mrdu) and patient (ksamavat). His supernatural powers (abhijnda) are 
unhindered (apratigha), immobile (acala) and indestructible (aksaya); he acquires mastery of powers 


(balavasita). 


This is called the faculty of faith. 


154 For the alatacakra, see above, p. 372F, n. 1. 
155 This comparison is unknown to the Tripitaka I [Lamotte] think, but is frequent in the 
Mahayanasiutras: Lalitavistara, p. 176, 1. 4; 212, 1. 14 (cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 238, 1. 2; Patyjika, p. 
532, |. 10): balollapana riktamustivat. 

Suvikrantavikramin, p. 92, |. 23: riktamustisama hi sarvadharma vasikasvabhavalaksanataya. 

See also Mahavyut., no. 2831;Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 18, p. 737a4; Sutra of the sermon 
given by Pindola Bharadvaja to king Udayana, T 1690, k. 1, p. 786b11; Traité, T 1509, k. 20, p. 211a5; 1. 
43, p. 375al4. 

The Ratnakita (T 310, k. 90, p. 519a7-8) explains the comparisom: It is as if one were fooling a 
little child with an empty fist; one opens one’s hand, but there is nothing in the empty fist; then the child 


weeps and cries. 
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2. The faculty of exertion (viryendriya). — Day and night (aharnisam), the bodhisattva always develops 
exertion (virya). He rejects the five obstacles (paficanivarana) and protects the five faculties (pancendriya). 
He wants to find, understand, practice, read, study and hear the profound teachings (gambhiradharma) of 


the sitras. 


When evil bad dharmas (papaka akusala dharma) have arisen, he acts so as to destroy them quickly and, if 
they have not arisen, he acts so as to prevent them from arising. As for the good dharmas (Ausaladharma) 
that have not yet arisen, he acts so that they will arise and, if they have already arisen, he acts so as to 
develop them. He has no _ fondness for dharmas that are neither good nor _ bad 


(naivakusalanakusaladharma). 


Dedicating equal exertion to good dharmas, he advances directly and straight to the point. He develops 
right exertion (samyagvirya) and, due to his concentrated mind (samdhitacitta), the latter is called the 


faculty of exertion (viryendriya). 


3. The faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya). — The bodhisattva is always attentive (smrtimat) and reflective 
(samprajanat). Wishing to perfect generosity (dana), morality (sila), meditation (dhyana), wisdom (prajna) 
and deliverance (vimukti), wishing to purify bodily, vocal and mental actions (kayvavanmanaskarman), he is 
ever attentive and reflective in his knowledge pertaining to the arising (utpdda), disappearance (vyaya) and 


duration-change (sthityanyathdatva) of dharmas. 


He reflects attentively [on the four noble truths] on suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation 


(nirodha) and the path (marga) to its cessation. 


He reflects attentively and analyzes the faculties (indriva), strengths (bala), the [members] of 
enlightenment (sambodhyanga) and the absorptions (samapatti), deliverance (vimukti), arising (utpdda) and 


cessation (nirodha), entering and exit. 


He reflects attentively on unborn (anutpanna), non-destroyed (aniruddha), ineffective (anabhisamskara) 
and inexpressible (anabhilapya) dharmas in order to attain the knowledge of non-production 


(anutpadajnana) and to realize fully the teachings of the Buddha. 
He reflects attentively and prevents the concepts of the Sravakas from being introduced. 


The bodhisattva always reflects and never forgets. Thanks to these very profound (gambhira), pure 
(visuddha) dharmas acquired by meditation and practice (bhavandcaraprapta), he attains this sovereign 


attentiveness (vibhutasmrti) called the faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya). 


4. The faculty of concentration (samdadhindriya). — Grasping well the characteristics (Jaksana) of 


concentration, the bodhisattva is able to produce all kinds of dhyanas and absorptions (samapatti). 


He knows clearly the gates of concentration (samadhimukha); he knows how to enter into concentration 
(samadhipravesa), how to remain in concentration (samadhivihara) and how to come out of concentration 


(samadhivyutthana). 
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He is not attached to concentration (na samaddhim abhinivisate), does not savor it (nasvate) and does not 
emphsaize it (nasrayate).156 He knows well the object (alambana) of the concentrations and the 


destruction of this obj ect.157 


He also knows the objectless concentration (analambanasamadhi). Without conforming to the words of 
another (paravacana), without conforming to any [204c] particular absorption, he practices his mastery 


(vasita) of it and enters it and comes out of it without obstacle. 
That is what is called the faculty of concentration (samdadhindriya). 


5. The faculty of wisdom (prajfendriya). — In order to exhaust suffering (duhkha), the bodhisattva is 
endowed with a noble wisdom (Gryaprajidsampanna), a wisdom that eliminates the dharmas and realizes 
nirvana. With this wisdom, the bodhisattva considers the impermanence (anityata) of the threefold world 


(traidhatuka) burning with the fire of the three rottennesses and the three poisons (visayatraya).!58 


When this consideration is finished, the bodhisattva is detached from the threefold world by means of his 
wisdom and, for him, the threefold world is transformed into the gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha), 
namely, emptiness (sinyata), wishlessness (apranihita) and signlessness (dnimitta). He seeks the 


Buddhadharma attentively as if his hair were on fire (@diptasira-upama). 159 


Nothing can destroy this wisdom of the bodhisattva: it has no support (asraya) in the threefold world, and 


his mind constantly avoids the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna) as he wishes (vathestam). 


By the power of wisdom (prajridbala) the bodhisattva accumulates innumerable qualities (guna) and, 
without hesitation or difficulty, penetrates directly into the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas. He has 


neither grief (daurmanasya) in samsara nor joy (saumansaya) in nirvana. 


The possession of this sovereign wisdom (vibhitaprajna) is what is called the faculty of wisdom 


(prajnendriya). 


156 In other words, he avoids the concentrations associated with enjoyment (4svadanasamprayukta) in 
order to practice only the pure (suddhaka) concentrations without defilements (andsrava): see above, p. 
1027F. 
157 On the object of the dhyanas and samapattis, see p. 1040F and, for further details, Kosa, VII, p. 
176-177. 
158 An implicit reference to the Fire Sermon spoken by the Buddha at Gayasirsa (Vinaya, I, p. 34; 
Catusparisad, p. 322): Sarvam bhiksava adiptam... Kenadiptam? Ragagnina dvesadgnina 
mohagnindadiptam.. 
As for the three (or five?) decays (chouai), they have been discussed above, p. 834F. 
159 The expression in the Sanskrit texts is usually Gdiptasirascailopama ‘like someone whose head or 
clothes are on fire’: cf. Gandavyiha, p. 493, 1. 2; Siksasamuccaya, p. 54, 1. 3-4; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1802. 
The Pali texts resort preferentially to a periphrasis: Seyyathapi bhikkhave adittacelo va 
aditasiso va, tass’ eva celassa va sisassa va nibbapanaya adhimattam chandan ca vayaman ca ussahan 
ca ussolhin ca appativanin ca satin ca sampapajannan ca kareyya: cf. Anguttara, II, p. 93; III, p. 307; 
IV, p. 320; V, p. 98; Samyutta, V, p. 440. 
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[Altruism in the practice of the faculties|.160 — The bodhisattva in possession of the five faculties 


understands well (prajandati) the various faculties of beings. 


He understands the faculties of beings with desire (sardga) or without desire (vitaraga), hateful (sadvesa) 


or without hatred (vitadvesa), stupid (samoha) or without stupidity (vitamoha).161 


He understands the faculties of beings destined to fall into the bad destinies (durgati), destined to be reborn 


among humans (manusya) or destined to be reborn among the gods (deva). 


He understands the beings of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) or of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya). He 


understands beings of superior (agra), medium (madhya) or lower (avara) faculties. 
He understands the faculties of guilty (sapattika) or faultless (anapattika) beings, rebellious or docile. 


He understands the faculties of beings who are always reborn in the desire realm (kAGmadhdatu), in the form 


realm (rupadhatu) or in the formless realm (G@riipyadhatu). 
He understands the faculties of beings of coarse (sthila) or fine (suksma) roots of good (kusaladharma). 


He understands the faculties of beings predestined to salvation (samyaktvaniyata), predestined to ruin 


(mithyatvaniyata) or without predestination (aniyata). 162 


He understands the faculties of careless or impetuous people. He understands the faculties of beings 
bearing the burden (bharasaha). 163 


He understands the faculties of miserly (matsarin) or generous (tvagavat) people, respectful people or 
disrepectful people, people of pure morality (visuddhasila) or of impure morality (avisuddhasila), angry 


(vyapanna) or patient (ksamin) people, energetic (viryavat) or lazy (kusida) people, people of distracted 


160 Whereas the sravaka practices the bodhipaksikas in his own interest, the bodhisattva practices them 
for the benfit of others: this is an essential difference. 

161 Common canonical locutions: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 59. 

162 These are the three categories of beings (sattvarasi): 1) samyaktvaniyatarasi, those who have 
entered onto the Path and will quickly reach nirvana; 2) mithydniyatarasi, those who, having committed 
grave sins, will definitely go to the bad destinies and who, coming out of these bad destinies, will go into 
the third rasi; 3) aniyatarasi, those who do not belong to either the first or the second rasi and may enter 
either the first or the second. 

These three rasi are mentioned in Digha, III, p. 217; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 13, p. 614b24; k. 
27, p. 698c; Kathavatthu, II, p. 611; Dhammasangani, p. 186; Nettippakarana, p. 96; Mahavastu, III, p. 
318; Lalitavistara, p. 5400; Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 23, p. 384a26-27. 

According to the Sukhavativytha, p. 44, the last two rasi are absent in Amitabha’s paradise. 

In the later sources, the system of the rasi is mixed with that of the gotras ‘race, family’; certain 
eternal or acquired mental dispositions that cause a person to obtain nirvana: on this subject, see 
Vimalakirti, appendix, p. 425-430. 

163 On the “purden’, see above, p. 215-216F. 
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mind (viksiptacitta) or of concentrated mind (samgrhitacitta), stupid people (miudha) or wise people 
(prajnavat), fearless (nirbhaya) or fearful (sabhaya) people, prideful people (abhimanika) or people 
without pride (nirabhimana), people of right conduct (samyakpratipanna) or of wrong conduct 


(mithyapratipanna), controlling their senses (guptendriya) or not controlling their senses. 


He understands the faculties of people who seek the path of the sravakas, that of the pratyekabuddhas, or 
that of the Buddhas. 


In this knowledge of the faculties of beings, the bodhisattva shows his mastery (vasita), skillfulness (upaya) 


and power (bala): this is what is called the faculty of wisdom (jfidnendriya). 


V. THE FIVE POWERS 


When the bodhisattva has progressed in the practice of the five faculties (indriya), he is able to destroy the 
afflictions (klesa), save beings and acquire the [205a] conviction that dharmas do not arise 


(anutpattikadharmaksanti): this is what is called the five powers or strengths (bala). 


Moreover, as the god Mara and heretics (tirthika) are unable to destroy them, they are called powers or 


strengths. 


VI. THE SEVEN FACTORS OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Here are the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga): 


1. The bodhisattva no longer thinks about or reflects on any dharma: this is the factor of enlightenment 


called attentiveness (smrtisambodhyanga). 


2. Looking among the dharmas for good (kusala), bad (akusala) or neutral dharmas (avyakrta), the 
bodhisattva finds nothing: this is the factor of enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 


(dharmapravicayasambodhyanga). 


3. Without entering into the threefold world (traidhatuka), the bodhisattva reduces the characteristic traits 


(Jaksana) of all worlds into pieces: this is the factor of enlightenment called exertion (viryasambodhyanga). 


4. In regard to all the formations (samskara), the bodhisattva produces no attachment (abhinivesa) or 
pleasure (sukha) and, as all signs of grief (daurmanasya) and joy (priti) have been overcome in him, this is 


the factor of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga). 


5. In all dharmas, there is nothing but an object of mind (cittalambana): this is the factor of enlightenment 


called relaxation (prasrabdhisambodhyanga). 
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6. The bodhisattva knows that all dharmas, which have as their characteristic being always concentrated 
(sadasamGhita), are not [sometimes] scattered (viksipta) and [sometimes] concentrated (samahita): this is 


the factor of enlightenment called concentration (samadhisambodhyanga). 


7. The bodhisattva is not attached to any dharma (na dharmam abhinivisate), does not rest there 
(nasrayate) and no longer sees them (na pasyati): this mind of equanimity (upeksacitta) is the factor of 


enlightenment called equanimity (upeksasambodhyanga). 
This is how the bodhisattva considers the seven factors of enlightenment as empty (sinya). 
Question. — Why explain these seven factors of enlightenment so briefly (samksepena)? 


Answer. — Of these seven factors of enlightenment, [four, namely] attentiveness (smrti), wisdom (prajna), 
exertion (virya) and concentration (samadhi) have been fully explained above (p. 1149F). Now we must 


speak of the three others. 


1. The bodhisattva who practices the factor of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga) considers this 
joy as unreal (abhita). Why? This joy arises from causes and conditions (hetupratyayaja). These are the 
formations (samskara), conditioned dharmas (read: yeou tso fa: samskrtadharma), impermanent (anitya) 
dharmas that produce (read cheng in place of k’o) attachment (abhinivesa). But if the thing that produces 
attachment is impermanent (anitvalaksana), once it has disappeared, it arouses grief (daurmanasya). 
Worldly people (prthagjana) are attached to it out of error (viparydsa), but if they know that dharmas ar 


empty of reality (tattvasiinya), they correct themselves at once and say: “I made a mistake (bhranti).” 


swallowed impure things; then, by the light of day, he re-examines the things and finally understands his 


mistake. 


Considering things in this way, the bodhisattva puts his joy (priti) into real wisdom (bhiitaprajna): this is 
true joy (bhitapriti). 


2. Having acquired this true joy, first he eliminates unwholesome physical states (A@yadausthulya), then he 
eliminates unwholesome mental states (cittadausthulya), and finally he eliminates all characteristics of 
dharmas (dharmalaksana). Thus he acquires well-being that fills the body and the mind and that constitutes 


the factor of enlightenment called relaxation (prasrabdhisambodhyanga). 


3. Since he has attained joy (priti) and relaxation (prasrabdhi), he disregards any form of examination 
(anupasyana), namely, examination of impermanence (anitydnupasyand), examination of suffering 
(duhkhanupasyanda), examination of emptiness and non-self (sunyanamanupasyand), examination of 
arising and cessation (utpddanirodhadnupasyana), examination of existence (sadanupasyand), examination 
of non-existence (asadanupasyanad), examination of what is neither existence nor non-existence 
(naivasannasadanupasyanda). The bodhisattva abandons all futile proliferation (prapajica) of this kind 
completely. Why? Because absence of nature, absence of object, non-activity, absence of futile 


discursiveness, perpetual pacification are the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas. 
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If the bodhisattva did not practice this equanimity (upeksda), there would still be arguments (rana). Indeed, 
those who hold the existent (sat) to be true consider the non-existent to be false (moha); those who hold the 
non-existent (asat) to be true consider the existent (sat) to be false; and those who hold to be true what is 
neither existent nor non-existent (naivasannasat) consider as false that which is both existent and non- 
existent (sadasat). They like what they believe to be true (satya), they hate what they believe to be false 
(moha), and this gives rise to grief (daurmanasya) and joy (priti). Why not disregard all that? 


When the bodhisattva has attained this [real] joy (priti), this relaxation (prasrabdhi) and this equanimity 


(upeksa), the seven factors of enlightenment are complete (paripurna). 


Vil. THE EIGHT MEMBERS OF THE PATH 


As for the eight members of the noble Path (aryamarganga), [the first] or right view (samyagdrsti), [the 
sixth] or right effort (samyagvyayama), [the seventh] or right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) and [the eighth] or 
right concentration (samyaksamadhi) have already been explained above (p. 1181F). Now we must [205b] 
speak of right thought (samyaksamkalpa). 


[Second member]: right thought (samyaksamkalpa). — In the course of right thinking, the bodhisattva who 
is established in the emptiness (sunya) and non-existence (anupalabdhi) of dharmas examines the 
characteristics of right thought (samyaksamkalpalaksana). He knows that all thoughts (samkalpa) are false 
conceptions (mithyadsamkalpa), up to and including those concerning nirvana and the Buddha. Why? The 
cessation of all kinds of conceptions (sarvasamkalpaprabhedhanirodha) is called right thought. All types 
of conceptions come from falsities, errors (bhranti) and mistakes (viparydsa): this is why they differ. But 
the characteristics of the conceptions are all non-existent, and the bodhisattva established in this right 
thinking (samyaksamkalpa) no longer sees what is correct (samyak) and what is wrong (mithya) and by- 
passes (atikramati) all kinds of thinking (sarvasamkalpaprabheda): this is right thinking. For him, all types 
of conceptions are the same (sama) and, because they are the same, his mind does not become attached to 
them. This is what is called the right thinking of the bodhisattva. 


[Third member]: right speech (samyagvac). — The bodhisattva knows that all words (vac) come from error 
(bhranti),  falsities, mistakes (viparydsa), imaginings that seize the characteristics 
(nimittodgrahanavikalpa). Then the bodhisattva reflects in this way: In speech, the characteristics (laksana) 
of speech do not exist and all vocal actions (vakkarman) have ceased (niruddha). Understanding the true 


nature (bhiitalaksana) of words is right speech (samyagvac). 


Words come from nowhere and, once they have ceased, they go nowhere. The bodhisattva who is 
practicing right speech, in everything he says, holds to the true nature (bhiitalaksana). Thus the sutras say 


that, established in right speech, the bodhisattva is able to accomplish pure vocal action 
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(parisuddhavakkarman). Understanding the true nature of all words, the bodhisattva, whatever he may say, 


does not fall into unwholesome words (mithyavac).164 


[Fourth member]: right action (samyakkarmanta). — The bodhisattva knows that all actions (Karman) are 
false, erroneous, unreal, having non-activity as nature (anabhisamskaralaksana). Why? Because there is 


not a single action that possesses definite nature. 


Question. — If all actions are empty (sunya), why did the Buddha say that generosity (dana), etc., is a good 
action (kusalakarman), murder (prandatipata), etc., a bad action (akusalakarman), and other things, gestures 


(cesta), are neutral actions (avyakrtakarman)? 165 


Answer. — If there is not even one single kind of action, why should there be three? How is that? When the 
time of the movement has already been accomplished (gamanakale gate), there is no motor activity 
(gamikriya). When the time of the movement has not yet been accomplished (agate, i.e., future), there is no 
motor activity either. When the time of the movement is present (pratyutpanna), there is no motor activity 
either. 166 


Question. — In the seat of the movement already accomplished (gate sthdne) there can be neither [motor 
activity] nor can there be any motor activity in the seat of the movement not yet accomplished (agate 


sthane); but in the seat of present movement (gamyamdne sthane), there must be movement. !67 


Answer. — In the seat of present movement there is no movement. Why? Because the seat of present 
movement (gamyamdna) does not exist (nopalabhyate) without a motor activity (gamikriya). If the seat of 
the present movement could exist without a motor activity then it ought to involve movement; but that is 
not the case. Without a present seat of movement, there is no motor activity and without motor activity 


there is no seat of present movment. Since this is a case of co-existent conditions (sahabhuprataya), we 


164 See the paragraph dedicated to the eloquence of the bodhisattva in the Siramgamasamddhi, p. 188- 
189. 
165 Reference to a siitra often cited, but without any other identification, in the Abhidharma: Uktam hi 
sutre: trini karmani: kusalam akusalam avyakrtam ca: cf. KoSa, IV, p. 105; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 43, 
p. 584c3; Abhidharmadipa, p. 136. 
166 Almost textual citation from Madh. karika, II, 1 (p. 92): 
Gatam na gamyate tavad agatam naiva gamyate / 
gatagatavinirmuktam gamyamanam na gamyate // 
Transl. — J. May, p. 52: “Accomplished movement does not involve movement; no more does 
unaccomplished movement. A present movement independent of the other two is unintelligible.” 
167 Objection formulated in Madh. karikam, II, 2 (p.93): 
Cesta yatra gatis tatra gamyamane ca sa yathah / 
na gate nagate cesta ganyamane gatis tatah // 
Transl. J. May, p. 55: “Since there is movement wherever there is gesture and there is gesture in 
present movement, in contrast to movements [already] accomplished and not [yet] accompliehed, there is 


thus movement in present movement.” 
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cannot say that that the seat of present movement involves movement (gamyamdnam gamyate iti 


nopadyate). 


Furthermore, if the seat of present movement had motor activity (gamikriya), there should be a seat of 
present movement outside of the motor [205c] activity, and there should be a motor activity outside of the 


seat of present movment. 168 
Question. — If that is so, what would be the error (dosa)? 169 


Answer. — There would be two motor activities (gamikriya) at the same time (samakala) and, if there were 
two motor activities, there would be two agents of movement (dvau gantarau). Why? Because movement 
does not exist without an agent of movement (gantaram hi tiraskrtya gamanam nopapadyate). Without 
agent (gantr), the seat of the present movement (gamyamdna) does not exist and, since there is no seat of 
the present movement, neither is there any agent of movement (gantr)./ 70Furthermore, this non-agent 
itself does not move either (aganta naiva gacchati) and, outside of agent and non-agent, there cannot be a 


‘third’ to move (nasty anyo gantur agantus cakascit trtiyo gaccheta).171 


168 The answer to the objetion is a paraphrase of Madh, karika, II, 3-4 (p. 94-95): 
Gamyamanasya gamanam katham ndipapatsyate / 
gamyamanam vigamanam yada naivopapadyate // 
Gamyamdnasya gamanam yasya tasya prasajyate / 
rte gater gamyamanam hi gamyate // 

Transl. J. May, p. 55-57: “How will movement be applied [as predicated] to present movement, 
since a present movment without [inherent] movement is completely irrational? — He for whom present 
movement possesses movement incurs the necessary consequence of a present movement without 
[inherent] movement: indeed, present movement involves movement.” 

169 If the present movement were distinct from the inherent movement. 

170 Madh. karika, II, 5-7 (p. 95-97): 

Gamyamanasya gamane prasaktam gamanadvayam / 
yena tad gamyamanam ca yac catra gamanam punah // 
Dvau gantarau prasajyete prasakte gamanadvaye / 
gantaram hi tiraskrtva gamanam nopapadyate // 
Gantaram cet tiraskrtya gamanam nopapadyate / 
gamane ‘sati gantatha kuta eva bhavisyati // 

Transl. J. May, p. 58-60: “ If the present movement possesses movement, the existence of two 
movements will result: one by which it is the present movement, the other contained in this [present 
movement]. — The necessary consequence of twofold movement involves that of a twofold agent of 
movement. Indeed, without agent, movement is illogical. — If the movement without agent of movement 
is illogical, how would the agent exist in turn in the absence of the movement?” 

171 Madh. karika, II, 8 (p. 97): 

Ganta na gacchati tavad aganta naiva gacchati / 


anyo gantur agantus ca kas trtiyo gacchati // 
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Question. — It is right that the non-agent does not move (aganta na gacchatiti yujyate). But why does the 


agent not move? 


Answer. — Without motor activity, the agent does not exist (gamikriyam tiraskrtya, ganta nopapdyate),| 72 


and without agent, motor does not exist (gantaram tirask rtya, gamikriya nopapadyate). 


This emptiness of all action (sarvakarmasinyata) is called right action (samyakkarmanta). The 
bodhisattvas who penetrate into the equality of all actions (sarvakarmasamata) do not consider bad action 
(mithyakarman) as bad and do not consider right action (samyakkarmanta) as good (kusala). Without 
activity (anabhisamskara), they do not perform right actions and they do not commit bad actions. That is 


true wisdom (bhitaprajna); that is right action. 


Moreover, among the dharmas, none is right (samyak) and none is wrong (mithya). The bodhisattvas know 
actions in accordance with the truth and, knowing in accordance with the truth, they do not undertake 
anything and do not stop anything. Such wise people always have right actions and never have bad actions. 


In the bodhisattva this is what is called right action (samyakkarmanta). 


[Fifth member]: right livelihood (samyagdajiva). — All foods (bhojana), all means of subsistence 
(jivitapariskara) are right (samyak) and are not bad (mithyda). Established in a knowledge free of futile 
proliferation (nisprapanicajnana), the bodhisattva does not choose right livelihood (samyagajiva) and does 
not reject wrong livelihood (mithyajiva). He does not depend on either the right law (samyagdharma) or the 
wrong law (mithyadharma), but he remains always in pure knowledge (visuddhajnana). Penetrating thus 
into right living which is equality (samata), he does not see life and does not see non-life. To practice this 


true wisdom (bhiitaprajna) is what is called right livelihood (samyagajiva) [in the bodhisattva]. 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva who conceives the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (saptatrimsad 
bodhipaksikadharma) in this way surpasses the levels (bhiumi) of the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
penetrates into the state of bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama) and gradually (kramena) realizes the 


knowledge of things in all their aspects (sarvakarajnata). 173 


Transl. J. May, p. 60: “The agent of movement does not move; neither does the agent; and what 
‘third’ other than agent and non-agent would be able to move?” 
172 Madh. karika, II, 9 (p. 98): 
Ganta tavad gacchatiti katham evopapatsyate / 
gamanena vind ganta yada naivopapadyate // 
Transl. — The objection: “The agent itself, at least, moves”, is not logical whereas in the absence 
of movement, the agent is completely illogical.” 
On the problem of movement closely linked with that of action, there are useful notes and a 
complete bibliography in J. May, Candrakirti, p. 51-77. 
173 Defined fully above, p. 640-642F. 
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CHAPTER XXXII: THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS AND 
THE FOUR TRANCES 


First Section THE EIGHT CLASSES OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
DHARMAS (p. 1209F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The thirty-seven auxiliaries (bodhipaksikadharma) are not the only ones imposed on the bodhisattva; an 
infinite number of other dharmas equally conducive to the Path must also be completely fulfilled 


(paripiritavya) or cultivated (bhavitavya) by him. 


Having mentioned the seven classes of bodhipaksika, the Prajiaparamitastitra is now going to point out 
eight new classes of dharmas conducive to the Path and the 7raité will study them in detail in the next three 


chapters. 


Chapter XXXII will deal with the first two groups: the three meditative stabilizations (samadhi) and the 


four trances (dhyana). 


Chapter XXXII will deal with the third and fourth group: the four immeasurables (apramdna) and the four 


formless absorptions (@rijpyasamapatti). 


Chapter XXXIV will deal with the next four groups: the eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight spheres of 
mastery (abhibhvayatana), the ten spheres of totality (Artsndyatana) and the nine successive absorptions 


(anupurvasamapatti). 


Except for the three meditative stabilizations (samadhi) which, as gates of liberation (vimoksamukha), 
constitute the goal of the Path, the other classes are lower than the seven classes of bodhipaksika dharmas 
discussed in the preceding chapter. In general, it may be said that they prepare for and facilitate the practice 
of the bodhipaksikas. 


From the Abhidharma point of view, the seven classes of bodhipaksikas have an objective value in that 
they are based on the fourth noble truth, that of the Path, and in that they share its efficacy. On the other 
hand, except for the three meditative stabilizations, the classes of supplementary dharmas in question in the 
following are subjective practices having no other purpose than the relaxing of the ascetic's mind and 


making it capable of traveling on the Path. 
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(206a] Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 19, 1. 15-18); Satasahasrika, p. 57, 1. 10-58, 1. 9) - [The bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must completely fulfill]: 174 


1. the meditative stabilization of emptiness (siunyatasamadhi), the samadhi of signlessness 


(Gnimittasamadhi), the samadhi of wishlessness (apranihitasamadhi), 
2. the four trances (catvari dhyanani), 

3. the four immeasurables (catvary apramanani), 

4. the four formless absorptions (catasra Grupyasamapattayah), 

5. the eight liberations (astau vimoksah), 

6. the eight spheres of mastery (astav abhibhvayatanani), 

7. the nine successive absorptions (navanupurvasamapattayah), 


8. the ten spheres of totality (dasa krtsnadyatanani). 


Sdastra. — Question. — After the thirty-seven auxiliaries (paksa), why does [the Prajfiaparamitasitra] still 


speak of these eight classes of dharmas? 
Answer. — 


1. [The samadhis]. — The thirty-seven auxiliaries are the path (marga) leading to nirvana. When one follows 
this path, one reaches the city of nirvana (nirvanagara). The city of nirvana has three gates (dvara), 
emptiness (siunyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita). Thus, after having spoken 


about the path [in chapter XXXIJ], it is necessary to speak of the gates that lead into it. 


2. [Dhyanas and arupyasamapattis|. — The four trances (dhyana), etc., are dharmas helping to open these 


gates. 


Moreover, the thirty-seven auxiliaries are higher and admirable things, but the mind is distracted (viksipta) 
in the desire realm (kamadhatu); then on what levels (bhimi) and on what means (updaya) will the yogin 
depend in order to obtain them? He will depend on the trances (dhyana) of the form realm (ripadhdatu) and 


on the absorptions (samdpatti) of the formless realm (ariupyadhatu). 


3. [Apramanas, vimoksas, abhibhvayatanas, navanupirvasamapattis and krtsnayatanas]. — In the four 
immeasurables (apramdna), the eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight spheres of mastery (ahibhvayatana), 
the nine successive absorptions (anupurvavihadrasamapatti) and the ten spheres of totality (Aytsnayatana), 


the yogin is testing his mind to see whether it is flexible (mrdu), powerful (vibhu) and docile (yvathesta). It 


174 These eight classes of supplementary dharmas must be ‘completely fulfilled’ (piurayitavya) 
according to the Satasahasrika, or ‘cultivated’ (bhavitavya) according to the Paficaviméatti, but they 
cannot be ‘realized’ (saksatkartavya) by the bodhisattva, for then they would contribute to ushering him 


into nirvana straight away, preventing him therefore from continuing his salvific activity in samsara. 
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is like the nomad (sarthavaha) who tests his horse (asva) to see whether it is supple and docile and who, 


only after that, goes into battle. 


It is the same for the ten spheres of totality: the yogin contemplates (anupasyati) and seizes (udgrhnati) a 
blue color (nilavarna), big (apramana) or small (paritta); then he looks at objects wanting them to be all 


blue, or else all yellow (pita), all red (/ohita), all white (avadata). 


Furthermore, in the eight spheres of mastery (abhibhvayatana), he rules as sovereign (abhibhu) over 


objects (alambana). 


In the first and the last liberation (vimoksa), he considers the body as disgusting (asubha), but in the third 


liberation, on the other hand, he considers it as fine (subha). 


In the four immeasurables (apramdna), by means of loving-kindness (maitri), he sees! 75 all beings as 
happy (sukhita); by means of compassion, he sees (karund) all beings as suffering (duhkhita); by means of 
joy (mudita), he sees all beings as rejoicing (mudita); then, with equanimity (upeksda), setting aside the 
[preceding] three feelings, he sees beings quite simply without feeling aversion (pratigha) or affection 


(anunaya) for them. 


[Subjective or objective consideration]. — Furthermore, there are two types of consideration (pratyaveksda): 


i) the subjective consideration (adhimutipratyaveksa); ii) the objective consideration (bhitapratyaveksa). 


The objective consideration is the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipaksikadharma). But as 
this objective consideration is difficult to acquire (durlabha), it is necessary to follow it up with the 
subjective consideration. The mind, in the course of the latter,!7© becomes supple and so it becomes easy 
to obtain the objective consideration. By using the objective consideration, the three gates of nirvana are 


successfully opened. 


Second Section THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS (p. 
1213F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Here the Traité returns to a subject already touched upon above, p. 321-323F. It concerns the three 


meditative stabilizations on emptiness (siunyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita). 


The canonical sources present them under various names: 


175 Or more correctl , ‘wants to see’, for it is a matter of purely subjective considerations serving to 
y purely sub) g 
purify the ascetic’s mind, but not exerting any influence on the happiness or misfortune of beings. 


176 In the course of the subjective consideration relating to the seven classes of supplementary dharmas. 
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1. The three samadhis, or concentrations: Vinaya, III, p. 93; Digha, III, p. 219; Samyutta, IV, p. 360; 
Anguttara, I, p. 299; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 8, p. 50b1-2; k. 9, p. 53a23-24; k. 10, p. 59c5-6; Tseng-yi-a- 
han, T 125, k. 16, p. 630b4; k. 39, p. 761a5-6. 


2. The three vimoksa, liberations, or vimoksamukhas, gates of liberation: Patisambhida, IH, p. 35; 
Atthasalini, p. 223; Visuddhimagga, ed. E. Warren, p.564-565. 


3. The three sparsas or contacts which the ascetic experiences on coming out of the absorption of cessation: 
Majjhima, I, p. 302. 


4. For at least two of them, the cetovimukti or liberations of mind: Majjhima, I, p. 297; Samyutta, IV, p. 
296; Tsa-a-han, T 99, k. 21, p. 149c13-14. Their importance cannot be overestimated: they are the dharmas 
to be cultivated in order to understand and destroy the three poisons of raga, dvesa and moha (Anguttara, I, 
p. 299); they are the path of the asamskrta or of nirvana (Samyutta, IV, p. 360. 303; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 
10, p. 50c5-6), the gates of nirvana (Saddharmapund., p. 136, |. 13). 


But satisfactory definitions are rare in the early sources. The clearest are in the Ekottara (Tseng-yi a-han, T 
125, k. 16, p. 630b), the original Sanskrit of which is reproduced in the PaficavimSati, p. 208 (cf. T 223, k. 
5, p. 254c14-18) and Satasahasrika, p. 1440 (cf. T 220, k. 415, p. 80a18-28): Katame trayah samaddhayah. 


Stnyatanimittapranihitah ... ayam ucyate ‘pranihitasamadhih. 


Transl. — What are the three concentrations? Those of emptiness, signlessness and wishlessness. What is 
the concentration of emptiness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as empty of inherent 


nature, the gate of liberation “Emptiness”. 


What is the concentration of signlessness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as being 


without characteristics, the gate of liberation “Signlessness”. 


What is the concentration of wishlessness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as 
unworthy of being considered, the gate of liberation “Wishlessness”. — Var. — It is the position of a mind 
that makes no effort (or no longer has any contention) by saying to itself that all dharmas are unworthy of 
it. 


The Pali Abhidhamma gives only a relatively modest place to the three samddhis (cf. Patisambhida, II, p. 
35, 48; Dhammasanganl, p. 70-73; Atthasalini, p. 223; Nettippakarana, p. 90. 119, 126; Milinda, p. 413; 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 564-565). 


On the other hand, the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas gives them a important role. Among 
the numerous sources, there are Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 538a-541c), Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 
975c1-9); Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 90), Kosa (VIII, p. 184-192), Abhidharmadipa (p. 424), etc. 


For these sources, the three samddhis are really wisdoms, but samadhis so perfect that they occur only in a 


concentrated mind: this is why they are called samadhi. 


Actually, they penetrate to the very depths of the four noble truths of which they represent the sixteen 


aspects (akara): this is why, in the pure (andsrava) state, they constitute the three gates of liberation 
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(vimoksamukha). According to whether they are mundane (/aukika), i.e., still attached to the threefold 


world, or supramundane (/okottara), they appear in eleven or nine levels (bhumi). 
The entire system is summarized admirably by Ghosaka in his Abhidharmamnrta (l.c.): 


“The three samddhis are sinyata-, apranihita- and Gnimittasamadhi. It is because the mind takes the 


Anasrava as object that they are called samadhi. 


When concentrated, the ascetic sees the five aggregates of attachment (upadanaskandha) as empty (sinya), 


without ‘me’ (andtman) or ‘mine’ (anatmiya): this is sunyatasamadhi. 


Having entered into this samadhi, he no longer wishes for desire (raga), hate (dvesa), ignorance (moha) or 


rebirth (punarbhava): this is apranihitasamadhi. 


There is a samadhi the object (alambana) of which is free of ten characteristics (nimitta). What are these 
ten? The five objects, substance, etc, (rupadipancavisaya), maleness (purusa), femaleness (stri), birth (jati), 


old age (jara) and impermanence (anityata). This is animittasamadhi. 
Siinyatasamadhi has two aspects (akara), emptiness (Siinya) and non-self (andtman). 


Apranihitasamadhi has ten aspects: impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha), and [the eight] aspects [of 
the truth] of the origin (samudaya) and [of the truth] of the Path (marga). 


Animittasamadhi has the four aspects [of the truth] of cessation (nirodha) of suffering.” 


Having described the Sarvastivadin system objectively, the Traité will explain the Madhyamaka point of 


view of the three samadhis. 


They must be interpreted not only from the viewpoint of the non-existence of beings (pudgalanairtmya) as 
do the Sravakas, but also from the twofold non-existence of beings and of things 


(pudgaladharmanairatmya) as the Mahayanists interpret them. 


By practicing the three samddhis, the bodhisattva takes into account that beings and things are empty 
(sunya) of inherent nature and of characteristics, that this very emptiness is not a substantial mark (nimitta) 


and that consequently any aspiration for the world of existence or non-existence is irrational. 


The three samddhis are identical because they have as their sole object the true nature (bhitalaksana) 
which is nothing other than what is. When the Sravakas speak of the emptiness of things, they hold it to be a 
real nature; on the other hand, the bodhisattva is forbidden to hypostatize this emptiness and to make a 


thing out of it. 


The true nature of things constitutes the single object of the three samadhis, but it is not a reality; it is only 
a method of purifying the mind which, freed of illusions, notices that there is nothing to hypostatize, 
nothing to characterize and nothing to hope for. The result is that the world of becoming exists only in our 


imagination and that, according to the time-honored expression, samsara is identical with nirvana. 
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The Traité, as we shall see, in all of this and in the notes, limits itself to condensing the teachings of the old 


Mahayanasitras. 


I. THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 


1. Definitions of the Three Meditative Stabilizations 


a. Siinyatésamadhi. 
Question. — What is the gate of nirvana called emptiness (siinyata)? 


Answer. — It considers dharmas as empty (siya), without ‘me’ (Gtman) or ‘mine’ (atmiva). Dharmas being 
the result of a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagryutpanna), there is neither agent 
(karaka) nor patient [206b] (French, sic) (vedaka)!77, This is what is called the gate of emptiness. For 
more on this gate of emptiness, see what has been said in the chapters on patience (p. 912-926F) and 
wisdom (p. 1104-1106F) 


b. Animittasamadhi. 


Knowing that there is neither ‘me’ nor ‘mine’, why do beings become attached mentally 
(cittenabhinivisante) to dharmas? The yogin reflects and says to himself: “Dharmas being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, there is no real dharma (bhiitadharma); there are only characteristics (nimitta)!78 
and beings, seizing these characteristics, become attached to ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Now I must see if these 
characteristics have a perceptible reality or not.” Having examined them and considered them, he 
determines that they are all non-existent (anupalabdha). Whether it is a matter of the male characteristic 
(purusanimitta) or of the female characteristic (strinimitta), the characteristics of identity or difference 
(ekatvanyatanimitta), etc., the reality of these characteristics does not exist (nopalabhyate). Why? Being 
without me and mine, all dharmas are empty and, being empty, they are neither male nor female. As for the 
identity and difference, these are names (naman) valid only in the hypothesis of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. This is 


why male and female, identity and difference, etc., are really non-existent. 


Furthermore, when the four great elements (mahabhiita) and derived matter (upddayaripa) limit [the 
element] space (akasa), we say there is a body (kaya). Then, within a complex of causes and conditions 


(hetupratyayasamagri) with the inner and outer bases of consciousness (@dhyatmikabahyayatana), there 


177 Monier Williams: vedaka = making known, announcing, proclaiming, restoring to consciousness 
178 In this paragraph, the Traité is roughly keeping to the classical definitions mentioned above (p. 
1213F seq.) which it has reproduced more faithfully on p. 322F. But in regard to the marks (nimitta) of 
which the Animitta is free, it adds to the ten traditional marks (payicavisaya-stri-purusa- 


trisamskytalaksanani dasa) those of identity (ekatva) and difference (anyatva). 
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arises the consciousness element (vijfidnadhdatu) and the body, making use of this grouping of elements 
(dhatusamagri), performs various activities; it speaks, it sits down, it arises, it goes and it comes. This 
grouping of six elements, which is empty [of intrinsic nature], is improperly qualified as a man or 


improperly qualified as a woman.!79 


If each of these six elements were male, there would have to be six men, for it is impossible that one equals 
six or that six equals one. But in the earth element (prthividhdtu) [entering into the composition of the 
body], there is neither male nor female characteristic, and it is the same for the other elements, water, fire, 
wind, space and consciousness (vijfidnadhdatu). If these characteristics do not exist in each [of the six 
elements] taken separately, neither do they exist in the grouping of these six elements. Similarly, if six dogs 
(kukkura), taken separately, cannot give birth to a lion (simha), neither can they do so taken together, for 


that is not their nature. 


Question. — Why would there not be male and female? Although the individuals (purusa) are not different, 
the parts of the body (kavavayava) themselves differ and there are sexual distinctions. !89 The body cannot 
exist independently of the body parts and the body parts themselves cannot exist independently of the body. 
If we see the foot, which is part of the body, we know that there is a whole (avayavin) called body. The 
body parts, foot, etc., are different from the body, and it is the body that has the male or female 


characteristics. 


Answer. — The individual has already been refuted above (p. 736F) and I [Kumarajiva] have also refuted 


the characteristics (nimitta) of the body. Now I must repeat myself. 


If there were a whole (avayavin) called body (kaya), all the parts of the body would exist in each part 
(avayava) of this body; each of the parts would exist in every part. If the body existed fully in all of the 
parts, the foot (pada) would exist in the head (siras). Why? Because in the head there is an entire body. If 


179 The human being consists of six elements (dhdatu) — earth, water, fire, wind, space and 
consciousness — but, whether they are taken separately or together, they do not constitute any difference 
in sex. 

The analysis of the human being into six elements is of canonical origin: cf. Majjhima, III, p. 
239: Chadhaturo ayam, bhikkhu, puriso to iti kho pan’ etam vuttam. Kin c’etam paticca vuttam? 
Pathavidhatu apodhatu tejodhatu vayodhatu akasadhatu vinnanadhatu. 

For these six elements, see also Anguttara, I, p.176; Vibhanga, p. 82-85; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 
8, p. 52a6-7; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 3, p. 435c21-22; K. 7, p. 468a27-28; k. 21, p. 562c17-19; k. 42, p. 
690b27-28; k. 47, p. 723b20-21; k. 49, p. 732c28-29; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 9, p. 60c¢28-29 (cf. E. 
Waldschmidt, Das Upasenasiitra, Nach. Gottingen, 1957, No. 2, p. 38, ;. 11-12); Tsa a han, T 99, k. 17, 
p. 119a3; k. 37, p. 269c20-21; k. 43, p. 315b16; Tseng yi a han, Y 125, k. 29, p. 710b14-15; 
Pitaputrasam,,ama, T 320, k. 16, p. 964b21-22, the original Sanskrit of which is cited in Siksasamuccaya, 
p. 244, and Pafyika, p. 508. — See also Madh. avatara, p. 262 (tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Muséon, 1911, 
p. 307-308); Garbhabakrantisitra cited in Kosa, I, p. 66. 
180 The problem of the whole and its parts (avayavin, avayava), which opposes the Buddhists and the 
Vaisesikas, is treated fully in the KoSa, III, p. 210-214. 
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each part of the body were in all the parts, there would be no difference between the body and its parts, the 


whole (avayavin) following the parts (avayava). 


Question. — If the parts of the body, the foot, etc., were different from the body, the error (dosa) that you 
mention would exist. But here the parts of the body, the foot, etc., are not different from the whole, 1.e., the 


body. Therefore there is no error. 


Answer. — If the parts of the body were not different from the whole, then the head would be the foot. 
Why? Because both of them, as body, would not differ. [206c] 


Moreover, the parts of the body are many, whereas the whole is just one. It is impossible that a multiplicity 


should make a unit and that a unit should make a multiplicity. 


Besides, although it is true that the fruit (phala) does not exist when the cause (hetu) does not exist, it is not 
true that the cause does not exist when the fruit does not exist. If, [as you claim], the parts of the body are 
not different from the whole, the cause would not exist when the fruit does not exist. Why? Because cause 


and fruit would be identical. 


The body does not exist (nopalabhyate) whether you look for it in identity (ekatva) or in difference 
(anyatva) and, as the body does not exist, on what basis (sthana) would the male or female characteristics 
reside? If the latter exist, they are either bodily or different from the body. But the body does not exist. If 
they occur in some dharma other than the body, since this other dharma is non-material (ariipa), there 
would be no difference between male and female. It is simply a matter of a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasadmagri) in the course of two successive existences and we speak of male and 


female out of mental error (viparitacitta). Thus it is said: 
Lower you head or raise it up, 
Bend (saminite) or stretch (prasarite), 
Stand up (sthite), go forth (pratikrante) or return (abhikrante), 
Look straight ahead (Glokite) or to the side (vilokite), 
Speak or babble: 
In all of that, there is nothing true. 
It is because the wind moves the vijfiana 
That these activities take place. 
But this vijfiana is of temporary nature (ksayadharman) 


And it exists no longer from one moment to the next moment. 


The distinction 


Between male and female 
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Comes from my mind. 

It is out of lack of wisdom 

That I see them wrongly exist, 
Structures of bones tied one to another, 
Without skin or flesh, 

Impulses in movement, 


Like a mannequin! 


No reality on the inside 

Outwardly called a man. 

Like a foreign coin thrown into the water 

Or a jungle fire devouring a bamboo forest, 
Sounds issue forth out of it 

As a result of a complex of causes and conditions. 


For other similar characteristics, see above (p. 1095-1106F). This is the gate of signlessness 
(animittadvara). 
c. Apranihitasamadhi. 


There is wishlessness (apranihita) when, having knowledge of the non-existence of characteristics, there is 


no longer any reaction. 181 This is the gate of wishlessness (apranihitadvara). 


2. Nature of the Three Concentrations 


Question. — But it is by means of wisdom that these three things contemplate siimyata, Gnimitta and 


apranihita respectively. If these are wisdoms, why call them concentrations (samadhi)? 


Answer. — If these three kinds of wisdoms were not in meditative stabilization, they would be wild 
wisdoms (unmattaprajna); many people would fall into pernicious doubts (mithyasankha) and do nothing 
further. But when these wisdoms are in concentration, they are able to destroy all the defilements (A/esa) 


and find the true nature (bhiitadharma) of dharmas. 


181 oO; any effort (abhisamskara). 
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Furthermore, they are dharmas of the Path (marga), different from the world and in opposition to the world 
(lokaviruddha). The saints (arya) who are in these meditative stabilizations find the true nature and preach 


it; and this is not the language of a wild mind. 


Finally, the other trances (dhyana) and absorptions (samdapatti in which these three things do not occur, are 
not called meditative stabilizations (samadhi). 182 Why? Because one can stray away from them, lose them 
and fall back into samsara. This is what the Buddha said: 


The person who observes pure morality 

Is called a monk (bhiksu). 

The person who contemplates emptiness (siinyafa) 

Is called an ecstatic (dhyayin). 

The mindful (smrtimat), vigorous (atapin), energetic (viryavat) person 


Is called the real yogin. 


The foremost of all happiness (sukha) 

Is cutting desires (trsnd) and destroying madness. 

Rejecting the group of the five aggregates (skandha) and the dharmas of the Path 
Is eternal happiness, arriving at nirvana.!83 


It follows from these stanzas that the Buddha calls the concentration the three gates of liberation 
(vimoksamukha). [207a] 


Question. — Why are they called gates of liberation? 


Answer. — When they are practiced, liberation (vimoksa) is attained and one reaches nirvana without 
residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana); this is why they are called gates of liberation. Nirvana 
without residue of conditioning is true liberation for in it one finds liberation from physical and mental 


suffering (kayamdnasikaduhkha). Nirvana with residual conditioning (sopadhisesanirvana) is the gate to it 


182 Among the innumerable samadhis, those of siinyata, etc., are the only true ones: this idea has 
already been developed above, p. 324-325F. 
183 4 new translation of two stanzas already cited above, p. 325F. These are two stanzas of the 
Udanavarga, XXXII, 81 and 82 of the Sanskrit edition (F. Bernhard, p. 458-459), XXXII, 78 and 79 of 
the Tibetan edition (H. Beckh, p. 142). 

“The person who possesses the precepts is a bhiksu; he who is [in the concentration of] 
emptiness is an ecstatic; he who is in constancy is a yogin; that is the happiness of extinction. 

Actually the bhiksu who endures pleasure and displeasure, whose bed and seat are isolated 
(prantsayanasana), who is settled in purity who is based in mindfulness (apramdada), will uproot the 


perverse tendency of the desire for existence. 
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and, although these three concentrations are not nirvana [proper], they are the cause (hetu) of nirvana and 
that is why they are called nirvana. In the world, it is common usage to designate the cause by the effect 


and the effect by the cause. 


Siinyata, Gnimitta and apranihita are concentrations (samadhi) by nature (svabhava). The mind and mental 
events associated with these concentrations (samadhisamprayukta-cittacaittasikadharma), bodily actions 
(kayakarman) and vocal actions (vakkarman) that arise following them, the formations dissociated from the 
mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) that come forth, form a complex (samagri) called concentration. Thus, 
when the king (rdjan) arrives, with him, of necessity, come the prime minister (mahadmdtya) and some 
soldiers (sainika).184 Here concentration (samadhi) is like the king, wisdom (prajfid) is like the prime 
minister, and the other dharmas are like the soldiers. Even if these other dharmas are not mentioned, they 
must necessarily be present. Why? Concentration does not arise by itself; it is unable to have all the activity 
by itself. The other dharmas arise along with it, endure with it, perish with it, and collaborate with it in 


realizing the good (hita). 


3. Aspects of the Three Concentrations/5> 


184 same comparison above, p. 135F. 

185 The three samadhis are the gates of liberation because they penetrate the sixteen aspects of the four 
noble truths. These sixteen aspects have already been considered during the preparatory path 
(prayogamarga) by the practice of the four roots of good ‘leading to penetration’ (nirvedhabhagiya), 
heat (usmagata), etc. (cf. Kosa, VI, p. 163). But the three samadhis are alone in penetrating them 
completely. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 538c7-10), the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 975c1-9; 
Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 90); Kosa (VIII p. 188-190) and the Abhidharmadipa (p. 424) 
distribute the aspects understood by the three samadhis in the following way: 

Siinyatasamadhi perceives emptiness (Siinya) and non-self (andtman) as constituting the 3"! and 
4" aspects respectively of duhkhasatya. 

Animittasamadhi perceives the four aspects of nirodhasatya. 

Apranihitasamadhi perceives impermanence and suffering constituting respectively the 1“ and 
2 aspect of duhkhasatya plus the four aspects of samudayasatya plus the four aspects of margasatya: in 
all, ten aspects. 

The Traité refers quite often to the theory of the sixteen aspects: cf. k. 11, p. 138a7-10 (above, 
p. 641F); k. 17, p. 186c28 (above, p. 1036F); k. 19, p. 200a14 and 202c24; k. 23, p. 233b2; k. 29, p. 
274a22; k. 54, p. 444a15; k. 63, p. 505a17-18; k. 83, p. 641a16. 

A phrase often repeated in the early scriptures (Majjhima, I, p. 435, 500; Angiuttara, II, p. 128; 
IV, p. 422-424) may be thought of as a rough draft of the theory of the sixteen aspects: Dhamme 
aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato abadhato parato palokato sufinato anattato 
samanupassati: “He considers the dharmas as impermanent, suffering, like a sickness, an ulcer, a dart, a 


misfortune, a torment, a strange object, a decay, empty and without self.” In the Pali Abhidhamma, e.g., 
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A. The meditative stabilization on emptiness (Ssiinvatasamadhi) has two aspects (akara): 


1) Because it considers (samanupasyati) the five aggregates of attachment (parica upadanaskandha) as 


having neither sameness (ekatva) nor difference (anyatva), it is ‘empty’ (sunya). 


2) Because it considers the ‘me’ (atman) and the ‘mine’ (Gtmiya) as non-existent (anupalabdha), it is 


‘without self? (andatmaka). 


B. The meditative stabilization of signlessness (nimittasamadhi) has four aspects: 


1) Because it considers nirvana as the cessation of all types of suffering (nanavidhaduhkhanirodha), it 


is ‘cessation’ (nirodha). 


2) Because it considers it as the extinctions of the fires of the threefold poison (trivisa) and the other 


defilements (k/esa), it is ‘peace’ (Santa). 
3) Because it considers it as the foremost of all dharmas, it is ‘excellent’ (pranita). 
4) Because it considers it as separated from the world (lokavisamyukta), it is ‘exit’ (nihsarana). 


C. The meditative stabilization of wishlessness (apranihitasamadhi) has two aspects: 


1) Because it considers the five aggregates of attachment (partcopdadanaskandha) as coming from 


causes and conditions (hetupratyayaja), it is ‘impermanent’ (anitya). 


2) Because it considers them as the torments of the body and mind (Aadyikamdnasikavihethana), it is 


‘suffering’ (duhkha). 


Next, insofar as it considers the causes (hetu) of the five skandhas of attachment (upadanaskandha), it has 


four more aspects: 


3) Because the complex of defilements and impure actions (klesasasravakarmasamagri) produces a 


fruit of suffering (duhkhaphala), it is ‘origin’ (samudaya). 
4) Because the six causes (hetu)|86 produce a fruit of suffering (duhkhaphala), it is ‘cause’ (hetu). 


5) Because the four conditions (pratyaya)!87 produce a fruit of suffering (duhkhaphala), it is 
‘condition’ (pratyaya). 


in the Patisambhida, I, p. 118, there are analyses growing out of the four noble truths. But the 

specification of the sixteen aspects (Mahavyut., no. 1189-1205) is an innovation of the Sarvastivadins. 
The definitions proposed by their scholars are rather different and are worthy of detailed study: 

the KoSa gives no less than three different explanations; the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 1, p. 973a1-9; 

Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 83), the Abhidharmadipa (p. 329), the Kosakarikabhasya by 

Samghabhadra (T 1563, k. 35, p. 950c27-951a12) have also their individual interpretations. 

186 See above, p. 386F, 1038F. 

187 See also p. 386F and 1038F. 
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6) Because a certain number of similar causes and conditions [follow one another] so as to produce this 


fruit, it is ‘stream’ (prabhava). 
Finally, insofar as it considers the aggregates of detachment (anupdadanaskandha), it has four more aspects: 


7) Because the eight members of the noble [path (Grvamargdanga) can lead to nirvana, it is ‘path’ 


(marga). 
8) Because [this path] is free of errors (viparyasa), it is ‘reasonable’ or ‘practical’ (nyaya). 
9) Because all saintly people (aryapudgala) make use of this path, it is ‘path’. 


10) Because the defilements (A/esa) that depend on thirst (¢-snapatita) and those that depend on wrong 


views (drstipatita)!88 do not obscure this path, it is ‘definitive exit’ (nairyanika). 


4. Distribution of the Three Concentrations in the Levels. !89 


The three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha) occur in nine levels (bhumi): 
1) —4) the four trances (dhyana), 
5) the level of anagamya [the preparatory trance of the first dhyana] 
6) the dhyanantara [the intermediate trance, subdivision of the first dhyana] 


7) — 9) the [first]three formless (Grupya) absorptions, because the three gates of liberation are 


essentially pure (andsravasvabhava). 


Some say that the three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha) are absolutely pure (atyantam anasrava), 
whereas the three concentrations (samadhi) are sometimes impure (sdsrava), sometimes pure (andsrava). 


For those who say this, the concentrations occur in eleven levels: 
1)- 6) the six bhumis [namely, the four dhyanas, the andgamya and the dhyanantara]. 
7) — 9) the [first] three aripya. 
10) the desire realm (kKamadhdatu). 
11) the sphere of the summit of existence (bhdvagra or 4" Griipya). 


When the three samadhis are impure (sdsrava), they are linked (baddha) to these eleven levels. When they 


are pure (andsrava), they are not linked to but are associated with the organ (or dominant faculty) of 


188 Two classes of passions already noted above, p. 424F. 
189 Ih this section, the Traité proposes a distribution identical with that of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, 
p. 539b1-2) and of the Kosa (VIL, p.187 n.1). 
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satisfaction (saumanasyendriya), the organ of pleasure (sukhendriya) and the organ of equanimity 
(upeksendriya). 190 


Beginners (adikarmika) in the practice of the three concentrations are in [207b] the desire realm 
(kamadhatu), the advanced (parinispanna) are in the form realm (rupadhdatu) or the formless realm 
(arispyadhatu). See what has been set forth fully in the Abhidharma on all of those, whether they are 


advanced or non-advanced, practiced or non-practiced. 


Il. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


1. Profound Meaning of the Three Concentrations 


a. Siinyatésamadhi. 


Furthermore, there are two ways of understanding emptiness according to whether one considers all 


dharmas as empty of existence (sattvasiinya) or empty of dharmas (dharmasiinya). 191 


Emptiness of existence (sattvasiinyata) is what we have just explained [according to the Abhidharma 
system]. The emptiness of dharmas (dharmasinya) is the fact that all dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature 
(svalaksanasinyata), as the Buddha said to Subhuti: 


“Form (ripa) is empty of the nature of form (riipatva), and feelings (vedana), concepts (samjna), volitional 
formations (samskara) and consciousnesses (vijfidna) are empty of the natures of [feeling, concept, 


volitional formation] and consciousness.” ! 92 


Question. — One can think about the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and the non-emptiness of things 
(dharmanam asiinyata). It is inconceivable that dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature (svalaksanasinya). 
Why? If dharmas were empty of intrinsic nature, they would be without arising (anutpanna) or cessation 
(aniruddha). Since there would be neither arising nor cessation, there would be no sin (Gpatti) or merit 


(punya). If there is no sin or merit, why still practice on the Path? 


Answer. — It is as a result of the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasinyata) that there is sin and merit. Without 
this emptiness of dharmas, there would be neither sin nor merit. Why? If dharmas really had an intrinsic 
nature (svabhava), they would be indestructible (avindsa), their intrinsic nature and their characteristic 
(Jaksana) not coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyayaja). If they do come from causes and 


conditions, then it is only that they are formations (samskara) [1.e., conditioned dharmas, samskrtadharma]. 


190 Three organs appearing in the list of 22 indriyas which will be discussed below, p. 1494F. 

191 See the lengthy study dedicated to the two emptinesses above, p. 1078-1095F. 

192 paficaviméati, p. 128, 1. 10-12 (T 123, k. 3, p. 235a11-12; k. 9., p. 288b10; k. 16, p. 337b4; k. 21, p. 
372c1 1-12, 3373c3-4), Satasahasrika, p. 554, 1. 6-18: Rijpam ripatvena Siinyam, vedand yavad vijfianam 


vijndnatvena siinyam. 
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It is essential that the intrinsic nature of dharmas be conditioned (samskrta) in order to be capable of being 


destroyed. 


You will say that the intrinsic nature of dharmas is capable of being created (Arta) and destroyed (niruddha) 
but that is not correct (ayukta). [By definition], the intrinsic nature is an unconditioned dharma 
(asamskytadharma) and exists independently of causes and conditions. Dharmas existing by themselves 
(svabhavena) are without arising (anutpdda) since they exist in themselves before arising. 193 Being 
without arising (ufpdda), they are without cessation (nirodha). Since arising and cessation do not take 
place, there is neither sin (Gpatti) nor merit (punya). If there is no sin or merit, why still practice on the 
Path? 


If beings had a true intrinsic nature (bhiutasvabhava), they would be incapable of doing evil and incapable 
of doing good since they would be fixed (niyata) in their intrinsic nature. Such people would misunderstand 


the value of merit and would ruin [the law] of retribution of action (karmavipaka). 


There is no nature of emptiness (siinyatalaksana) in the emptiness of dharmas (Sanyatalaksana).194 It is 


because you assume an emptiness of dharmas and you become attached to it that you raise these objections. 


193 Dharmas existing in themselves and by themselves would be unchanging, without arising and 
without cessation by definition. 

194 All dharmas are empty, but emptiness does not exist: it is valid only as a method of argumentation 
and not at all as a philosophical principle. Here the 7raité returns to a view already explained above (p. 
925F, 1091F and n.) which nullifies the recent imaginings about the presence in the Madhyamaka of a 
negative Absolute resting on purely mystical concepts. To the bibliography on this subject, we may add 
J. May, Candrakirti, Introduction, p. 18-21, and my [Lamotte’s] Introduction to Vimalakirti, p. 94-97: 
“Emptiness is not an entity.” 

In the present passage, the Traité seems to draw inspiration from the Ratnakita in the 
Kasyapaparivarta, § 63-65, p. 94-97 (transl. F. Weller, p. 101 and n.) cited in the original Sanskrit with 
some variants in Madh. vrtti, p. 248-249; Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 28, |. 11-13; Lankavatara, p. 146, 1. 12- 
13: Yan na sinyataya dharman sinyan karoti; api tu dharma ... yasya khalu punah sunyatataiva drstis 
tam aham acikitsyam iti vadami. 

Transl. — It is not by means of emptiness that dharmas are made to be empty, but dharmas are 
by themselves empty. It is not by means of signlessness that dharmas are made to be without 
characteristics, but dharmas are by themselves without characteristics. It is not by means of wishlessness 
that dharmas are made to be not taken into consideration, but dharmas by themselves are not to be taken 
into consideration. That very consideration, O Kasyapa, is called the Middle Way, the real consideration 
of dharmas. Indeed, O Kasyapa, those who, by grasping an emptiness, take refuge in emptiness, I declare 
them to be completely lost for my teaching. Moreover, O Kasyapa, a view of the self as high as Sumeru 
is worth more than a view of emptiness in those who adhere to it wrongly. Why? Emptiness, O Kasyapa, 
is the way to escape from all kinds of false views; on the other hand, the person who has this very 
emptiness as a belief, I declare him to be incurable. Suppose, O Kasyapa, there is a sick man and a 


physician gives him medicine, but this medicine, after having eliminated all the guilty humors of this 
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illness, penetrates into his belly and does not come out. What do you think, O Kasyapa; will this man be 
freed of his illness? — Certainly not, O Blessed One; his sickness will become greater if this medicine, 
having eliminated all the guilty humors, should penetrate into his belly and not come out. — The Blessed 
One said: In the same way, O Kasyapa, emptiness is the means of escaping from all the wrong views; on 
the other hand, the person who holds this very emptiness as a belief, I declare him to be incurable. 

The image of wrong view of the self ‘high as Sumeru’ and the example of the medicine not 
eliminated are used again in Vimalakirti, p. 291, 339. 

In the Wou chang yi king, T 669, k. 1, p. 471b8-10, the Buddha says to Ananda: ”He who 
produces the view of emptiness (siinyatadrsti), I declare him to be incurable (acikitsya). If a person is 
attached to a view of the self (pudgaladrsti) as high as Sumeru, I am not surprised by that and I do not 
condemn him. But if a fool (abhimanika) is attached to a view of emptiness (sinyatadrsti) as minute as 
the sixtieth part of a single hair, that I cannot allow.” 

In this regard, a passage from the Bodh. bhimi, p. 46-47, should be cited, hostile as it is toward the 
Madhyamika doctrines: Idam ca samdhyayoktam Bhagavata. Varam ihaikatyasya pudgaladrstir na tv 
evaikatyasya durgrhita .... evambhitam vastu apavadamanah pranasto bhavaty asmad dharmavinayat. 
Transl. — “It is with this intention that the Bhagavat said: ‘The view of the self in an absolute 
individualist is better than emptiness wrongly understood in an absolute nihilist [in this case, a 
Madhyamika]. Why? A person who believes in the self is mistaken only on [the nature of] the knowable, 
but does not deny the [existence] of the knowable. This is why he will not be reborn in the bad destinies; 
he does not criticize and does not deceive his neighbor, the believer, who is seeking to free himself from 
suffering, but to establish him [on the other hand] in the Dharma and the Truth; furthermore, he does not 
slacken in observing the rules. On the contrary, by means of emptiness completely misunderstood, the 
person is mistaken about the reality of the knowable and even rejects it entirely. This is why he will be 
reborn in the bad destinies; he destroys his neighbor, the believer, who is seeking to free himself from 
suffering and, further, he slackens in his observation of the rules. By rejecting reality as it is, he separates 
himself from our teachings.” 

By thus attacking the person who misunderstands emptiness, the Bodh. bhimi manifestly 
quarrels with the Madhyamikan whom it wrongly confuses with the nihilist. But the Traité has already 
given the answer (p. 1090-1094F): “The nihilist denies the things that he sees; the Madhyamika- 
Siinyavadin denies nothing because there is nothing and he sees nothing.” See also Madh. vrtti, p. 159- 
160, with the translation and note of J. May, Candrakirti, p. 122-124. The Bodhisambharasastra (T 1660, 
k. 6, 539c25-28), the author of which may have been Nagarjuna and commentator the bhiksu Isvara, 
continues the Madhyamika position in the following way: 

“We resort to emptiness in order to stamp out the great mass of ignorance (mahdavidyaskandha), 
but the wise man does not act by basing himself on emptiness. If he acts by basing himself on emptiness, 
it is in order to combat ands refute those who are difficult to convert and who profess the wrong view of 
the self (satkayadrsti), for those who are prey to wrong views (drsticarita) can escape from them only by 


emptiness. But those who are attached to the view of emptiness (stinyatadrstyabhinivista) are incurable.” 
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The emptiness of dharmas was preached by the Buddha with the feeling of compassion (Aarundcitta) in 


order to cut through the fetters of thirst (t7snGsamyojana) and destroy wrong views (mithyddrsti). 


Furthermore, the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas destroys suffering (duhkha): it is the true domain 
(bhitavacara) of holy individuals (aryapudgala). If the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasiinyata) had an 
intrinsic nature (svabhava), [i.e., existed by itself], how could we say, in speaking of the emptiness of 
dharmas, that they are substantially empty? But if the emptiness of dharmas is without intrinsic nature, 


what objection do you have? 


When we contemplate the emptiness of dharmas in the light of the twofold emptiness [of beings and of 
dharmas], the mind is separated from all the dharmas: we know that the world (Joka) is false and deceptive 


like a magic show (maya). That is the contemplation on emptiness. 
b. Signlessness. 


When the yogin has understood (udgrhnati) the empty nature (sinyalaksana) of dharmas, he produces the 
fetters of pride, etc. (abhimanddisamyojana) by that very fact, and he says: “I have understood the true 
nature of dharmas.” It is then that he must practice the gate of signlessness (Gnimittadvara) in order to 


destroy his grasping onto the empty nature (sunyanimittodgrahana). 
c. Wishlessness. 


When the yogin gives himself up to futile proliferation (praparca) in regard to signlessness (Gnimitta), 


when he is about to imagine something as desirable, when he becomes attached (abhinivisate) to 


The last word in this matter remains with Santideva whose three well-known stanzas, IX, v. 33- 

35) cut through the problem: 
Siinyatavasanddhandd dhiyvate bhavavasand / 
kimcin nastiti cabhyasat sapi pascat prahiyate // 33 // 
Yada na labhyate bhavo yo nastiti prakalpyate / 
tada nirasrayo ‘bhavah katham tisthen mateh purah // 34 // 
Yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh samtisthate purah / 
tadanyagatyabhavena niralamba prasamyati // 35 // 

Transl. by L. de La Vallée Poussin. — When one assumes the idea of emptiness, when one is 
saturated with it, the idea of existence disappears; and later, by the habit of this mind that ‘nothing 
exists’, the idea of emptiness itself is eliminated. 

Indeed, when one no longer perceives [as a consequence of the elimination of the idea of 
existence] an existence that one is able to deny, how then would the non-existence henceforth deprived 
of support arise to the mind? 

And when neither existence nor non-existence present themselves to the mind, then the mind is 
pacified, no longer having any form [to affirm or deny], which are these two modes of action. 

- According to Taranatha (p. 165), Santideva, in the middle of stanza 35, rose up into the air and 
disappeared, but these words came to the ears of the monks who were able to concentrate until the end of 


the Bodhicaryavatara. 
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signlessness, then he must say to himself: “I am wrong. Why find characteristics, why grasp characteristics, 
why give myself up to futile proliferation about empty dharmas without characteristics? [207c] Now is the 
time to be based in emptiness and signlessness in order to control the body (Adaya), speech (vac) and mind 
(manas). One should not have pranidhdna, ‘desire for’. One should consider this nature of wishlessness 
(apranihitalaksana) to destroy the three poisons (trivisa). One should not be producing actions, bodily, 
vocal or mental. One should not be seeking rebirth in the threefold world (¢railokya).” By reflecting in this 


way, the yogin enters into apranihitavimoksamukha. 


2. Sameness of the Three Concentrations 


These three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha) in the Mahayana are one and the same thing: it is as a result 


of the way they are practiced that we speak of three things. 195 


Considering the emptiness of dharmas is called siinyata. When there is no place to grasp characteristics in 
this emptiness, this siinyata changes its name and is called animitta. When there is no place in the presence 
of this signlessness to experience ‘desire for’ or rebirth in the threefold world, this Gnimitta changes its 


name and is called apranihita. 


It is like a city with three gates. A single person cannot simultaneously enter by the three gates. If he enters, 


it is by going through one single gate. 


Here the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas is the City of nirvana (nirvanagara). This City has three 


gates, Siinyata, Animitta and Apranihita. 


195 However, even in the Lesser Vehicle, there was a suspicion of the identity of three samadhis also 
called vimoksamukha and cetovimukti. On this subject, see Samyutta, IV, p. 296-297; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 
21, p. 149c: Ya cayam avuso appamana cetovimutti ya ca akincanna cetovimutti ... ekattha, byanijanam 
eva nanam. 

Transl. — “In regard to the mind-liberations called Immeasurable, Nothing-at-all, Emptiness and 
Signlessness respectively, there is, O venerable One, a way of teaching in which these dharmas are at the 
same time of different meaning and of different words, and there is also a way of teaching according to 
which these dharmas are of the same meaning and different words.” 

Developing the second point, the text explains that the Immeasurable, the Nothing-at-all, the 
Emptiness and the Signlessness are alike empty of desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance (moha), 
the three bad roots (akusalamila) that create standards (pramanakarana) [Fr., measures, p. 1230F, n.] 
constitute obstructions (kimcana) and produce signs (nimittakarana). The result is that in their 
unchangeable (akopya) form, the four mind-liberations are one and the same thing under different names. 


— For detail see translation and notes of I. B. Horner, Middle Length Sayings, p. 358, 260. 
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If a person enters the Sinyata gate, does not hypostatize this stinyata and no longer grasps at characteristics 
(nimitta), this person penetrates directly [into the City of nirvana] and, with his end attained, has no need of 


the other gates. 


But if he enters the stinyata gate, grasps at its characteristic and hypostatizes Siinyata, the sinyata is not a 
gate for this person: the path of entry is closed to him. And so in order to avoid the characteristic of 


Sunyata, he makes use of the animitta gate. 


If his mind becomes attached to the characteristics of Gnimitta and he gives himself up to futile chatter 


(prapanca), then he stops grasping the characteristics of Gnimitta and goes through the apranihita gate. 


3. Single Object of the Three Concentrations 


In the system of the Abhidharma, the emptiness gate of liberation (stinyatavimoksamukha) has as its object 
(Glambate) the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya) and comprises (samgrhnati) the five skandhas.19© The 
signlessness gate of liberation (dnimittavimoksamukha) has as its object a single dharma, the 
pratisamkhyanirodha [or disjunction from impure dharmas obtained by understanding the truths].!97 The 
wishlessness gate of liberation (apranihitavimoksamukha) has as its object three truths [a part of the truth 
of suffering (duhkhasatya), the truth of the origin of suffering (samudayasatya) and the truth of the 


cessation of suffering (nirodhasatya)]; it comprises five aggregates (skandha). 


In the Mahayana, these three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha) pertain to the true nature (bhitalaksana) 
of dharmas. By means of these three gates of liberation, the ascetic sees that samsara and nirvana are the 
same Why? Because nirvana is empty (suinya), without characteristics (4nimitta), not worthy of being taken 


into consideration (apranihita), and samsara likewise. 
Question. — If the Stitra says that nirvana has only one gate,!98 why is it a matter of three gates here? 
Answer. — I have already said above that, although the dharma is single, its meaning (artha) is threefold. 


Furthermore, beings to be converted (vineya) are of three kinds: those who abound in craving 
(trsnabahula), those who abound in wrong views (drstibahula) and those in whom craving and wrong 


views are equal. 


To those who abound in wrong views, the siinyatavimoksamukha is preached. In this way they will see that 


all dharmas are impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), the result of causes and conditions 


196 Whoever enters into samadhi necessarily possesses the four formless aggregates depending on mind 
and mental events, namely, samjnda, vedand, samskara and vijnana, plus the ‘discipline (samvara) of 
concentration’ which is ripa. Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 107, 170; VUI, p. 128 and n. 4. 

197 For more details, see Koga, VIIL, p. 190. 

198 The single gate of Immortality (ekam amatadvaram) mentioned in the Sutras: Majjhima, I, p. 353; 
Anguttara, V, p. 346. 
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(hetupratyayaja), have no intrinsic nature (svabhava); not having intrinsic nature, they are empty (sunya). 


By means of this emptiness, wrong views (drsfi) are stopped. 


To those who abound in craving, the apranihitavinoksamukha is preached. In this way they will see that all 
dharmas are impermanent, suffering, the result of causes and conditions. Having seen in this way, they will 


be mentally detached from thirst and will enter into the Path. 


To those in whom craving and wrong views are balanced, the Gnimittavimoksamukha is preached. Learning 
that the characteristics of male and female do not exist, they will cut through craving. Learning that the 
characteristics of sameness (ekatva) and difference (anyata) do not exist, they will cut through wrong 


views. 


Sometimes the Buddha preaches two gates of liberation at the same time, sometimes he preaches three at 
the same time. Since the bodhisattvas must [208a] always exert themselves in knowing all the paths, he 


preaches the three gates to them. 


We could say yet other things, but the question of the three gates of liberation is treated here in summary 


(samksepena). 


Third section THE FOUR TRANCES (p. 1233F) 


I. THE FOUR TRANCES ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four dhyanas are of two types: i) suddhaka, pure in the mundane order of purity; i7) andsrava, pure in 


the supramundane order of purity. 199 
What is called dhyana suddhaka? The five impure but good aggregates (sasravakusala).299 


What is called dhyana andasrava? The five pure aggregates (andsrava).29! 


199 See above, p.1027F and n. 3; 1038F; 1042F and n. 4. Cf. Koga, VIII, p. 144-146. 

200 Whoever enters into dhyana, i.e., possesses the concentration called dhyana, necessarily possesses, 
in addition to mind and mental events (four skandhas), the discipline (samvara) of dhyana which is ripa: 
cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 128 and n. 4. 

201 The five andsravaskandha, also called dharmaskandha or lokottaraskandha: morality (sila), 
concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajna), liberation (vimukti), wisdom and vision of liberation 
(vimuktijnanadarsana): cf. Digha, III, p. 279; Majjhima, I, p. 145, 214, 217; Samyutta, I, p. 99-100, 139; 
V, p. 162; Anguttara, I, p. 162; III, p. 134, 271; V, p. 16; Itivuttaka, p. 107-108; Kosa, VI, p. 297 n.; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 607. 
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The bodily and vocal actions (kayavakkarman) contained in the four dhydnas are material dharmas (ripa); 
the rest are non-material (arupa). All of them are invisible (anidarsana), without resistance (apratigha), 
sometimes sdsrava, sometimes andsrava. Those that are sdsrava are the five kusala-sasrava skandhas; 
those that are andsrava are the five andsrava skandhas. The sasrava belong to the desire realm 


(kamadhatuvacara); the andsrava do not belong to any realm. 


The dhyanas include bodily actions (kayakarman), vocal actions (vakkarman) and formations dissociated 
from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) that are neither mind (citta) nor mental events (caitasika 


dharma), nor associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta). 


The dhyanas also contain the feeling aggregate (vedandskandha), the discrimination aggregate 
(samjnaskandha) and the volition aggregate (samskaraskandha) associated with it. The mental events 


(caitasika dharma) also are associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta). 


The dhyanas include mind (citta and manas), and consciousness (vijfidna): this is only mind. 


In the dhyanas, there are: 


1) things accompanying the mind (cittdnuparivartin) and non-associated with feeling (na 


vedandsamprayukta). 
2) things associated with feeling (vedandsamprayukta) and not accompanying mind (na cittaparivartin). 
3) things accompanying mind (cittanuparivartin) and associated with feeling (vedanasamprayukta). 


4) things not accompanying mind (na cittanuparivartin) and non-associated with feeling (na 


vedanasamprayukta). 


There are things accompanying mind and non-associated with feeling. Actually, the four dhydnas contain: 
a. bodily actions (kayakarman) and vocal actions (vakkarman). 


b. formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) but accompanying mind 


(cittanuparivartin). 
c. feelings (vedanda). 


There are things associated with feeling and not accompanying mind. As a result, the four dhydnas contain 


mind (citta and manas) and consciousness (vijfidna). 

There are things accompanying mind and associated with feeling. Actually, the four dhydnas contain: 
a. the aggregate of discrimination (samjniasamskara) 

b. the ‘associated’ aggregate of volition (samprayukta samskaraskandha) 


There are things not accompanying the mind and non-associated with feeling. Actually, with the exception 


of the formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) but accompanying the mind 
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(cittanuparivartin) — formations contained in the four dhydanas -, these are all the other formations 
dissociated from the mind (cittaprayuktasamskara) and associated with the discrimination aggregate 


(samjnaskandhasamprayukta). 


Of the four dhyanas, the [last] three are not endowed with investigation (na vitarkaluparivartin) and are not 


associated with analysis (na vicarasamprayukta). 
In the first dhyana, there are: 


1) things accompanying investigation (vitarkanuparivartin) but non-associated with analysis (na 


vicarasamprayukta) 


2) things associated with analysis (vicarasamprayukta) but not accompanying investigation (na 


virtarkanuparivartin) 


3) things accompanying investigation (vitarkanuparivartin) and associated with analysis 


(vicarasamprayukta) 


4) things not accompanying investigation (na vitarkanuparivartin) and non-associated with analysis (na 


vicarasamprayukta). 


There are things accompanying analysis but non-associated with investigation. Actually, the first dhyana 


contains: 
a. bodily actions (kayakarman) and vocal actions (vakkarman) 


b. formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) and accompanying investigation 


(vitarkanuparivartin) 
c. analysis (vicdra). 


There are things associated with analysis, but not accompanying investigation, namely, investigation 


(vitarka) 


There are things accompanying investigation and associated with analysis, namely, the mind (citta) and 


mental events (caitasika dharma) associated with investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicara). 


There are things not accompanying investigation and non-associated with analysis. Actually, with the 
exception of the formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) that accompany 


investigation (vitarkanuparivartin), they are all the other formations dissociated from mind. 


The four dhyanas are all causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and constitute all the causes and conditions. 


In the first of the four dhyanas, there are: 
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1) things that follow upon an antecedent (samanantara) and constitute an antecedent condition 


(samanantarapratyaya), 
2) things that follow upon an antecedent and constitute an antecedent condition, 


3) things that do not follow upon an antecedent and do not constitute an antecedent condition. 


There are things that follow upon an antecedent, but do not constitute [208b] an antecedent condition. 


This is the mind (citta) and mental events (caitasika dharma) called ‘to arise in a future existence’. 


There are things that follow upon an antecedent and constitute an antecedent condition. This is the past 


(atita) and present (pratyutpanna) mind. 


There are things that do not follow upon an antecedent and that do not constitute an antecedent condition. 
Actually, with the exception of mind and mental events that will arise in a future existence, these are the 


other minds and mental events of the future, physical and mental actions dissociated from the mind. 
It is the same for the second and third dhyanas. 

In the fourth dhyana, there are: 

1) Things that follow an antecedent but that do not constitute an antecedent condition. These are: 

a. The mind and mental events called ‘to arise in a future existence’ 

b. The absorption of non-discrimination (asamjnisamapatti), arisen or to arise 


2) Things that follow upon an antecedent and that constitute an antecedent condition. This is the past and 


present mind and mental events. 


3) Things that do not follow upon an antecedent and that do not constitute an antecedent condition. These 


are: 


a. With the exception of the mind and mental events called ‘to arise in a future existence’, all the other 


minds and mental events of the future. 


b. With the exception of the formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) and following 


upon an antecedent, all the other formations dissociated from the mind. 
c. Bodily and vocal actions. 


The four dhyanas include bodily actions (kayakarman), vocal actions (vakkarman) and formations 
dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara); some constitute conditions (pratyaya) and do not 


have conditions. Others both have conditions and constitute conditions.292 


These four dhydnas are also dominating conditions (adhipatipratyaya) and constitute dominating 
conditions.293 All this is fully explained in the Abhidharmavibhaga. 


202 This subject is treated in detail above, p. 1038-1040F. 
203 See above, p. 1040F. 
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Il. THE FOUR TRANCES ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA (. 1237F) 


The bodhisattva possesses the skillful means of trance (dhyanipaya),294 the characteristics of trance 
(dhyananimitta)295 and the factors of trance (dhyananga).29© This has all been fully explained already in 
the context of the dhyanaparamita (p. 1043-1057F). 


Question. — In the present PrajfiaparamitBpadesa,297 you speak only of dharmas empty of characteristics 
(laksanasinya); then how is the bodhisattva able to produce trance (dhyana) or absorption (samapatti) on 
lp 


empty dharmas? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva knows that the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna) and the five 
obstacles (paficanivarana) are the result of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) without intrinsic nature 
(nihsvabhava), empty (siinya) and non-existent (anupalabdha). Thus it is very easy for him to reject them. 
But under the influence of errors (viparyasa), beings are attached to ordinary pleasures and are guilty of 


abandoning the profound and wonderful happiness of dhyana. 


The bodhisattva experiences great compassion (mahakarund) for these beings and practices (bhdavayti) 


trance and concentration: 


1) Being attached to the object of mind (cittalambana), he avoids the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamaguna), rejects the five obstacles (pancanivarana) and enters into the first dhyana which is great 


joy (mahapriti). 


2) Suppressing investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicara) and concentrating his mind, he penetrates 
deeply into inner peace (adhyatmasamprasdda), obtains a subtle and wonderful joy (priti) and enters into the 


second dhyana. 


204 The bodhisattva uses the dhyanas as salvific skillful means (updaya) to convert beings: this 
perfection of trance (dhyanaparamita) has been the object of a description in 18 points above (p. 1043- 
1057F). 
205 These nimittas are 23 in number: see above, p. 1038F. 
206 These angas are 28 in number: 

First dhyana: vitarka, vicara, priti, sukha, samadhi. 

Second dhyana: adhyatmasamprasada, priti, sukha, samadhi. 

Third dhyana: upeksd, smrti, samprajanya, sukha, samadhi. 

Fourth dhyana: upeksa, upeksaparisuddhi, smrtiparisuddhi, samadhi. 

For details, see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 80, p. 412a21-412b3; Kosa, VIII, p. 147; 
Abhidharmadipa, p. 407-409. Cf. Viduddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 71. 
207 The seven Chinese characters Pan-jo-po-lo-mo-louen-yi appearing here remove any doubt about the 
exact title of the present work, [Maha] Prajnaparamitopadesa and not [Maha] Prajnaparamitasastra. 


See above the Introduction to the present volume. 
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3) Because this profound joy is distracting to concentrations, the bodhisattva avoids all joy, obtains a 


complete happiness (swkha) and enters into the third dhyana. 


4) Destroying all suffering and all happiness, rejecting all sadness (daurmanasya) and all satisfaction 
(saumanasya) as well as inhalation and exhalation (Gndpana), he adorns himself with a pure and subtle 


equanimity (upeksa@) and enters into the fourth dhyana.298 


This bodhisattva knows well that dharmas are empty (sinya) and without characteristics (animitta), but as 


beings themselves do not know it, he resorts to the signs of dhyana (dhyananimitta) in order to convert them. 


If the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasiinyata) truly existed in itself, we would not call it emptiness and it 
would not be necessary to abandon the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna) to obtain dhyana since, 
existing substantially, this emptiness would involve neither abandoning (tyaga) nor acquiring (/abha). 
[208c] But the empty nature of dharmas also being non-existent, you cannot raise the objection [that you 


have just brought up] by saying: “How can the bodhisattva produce trance on empty dharmas?” 


208 Here the Traité, taking a few liberties, reproduces the canonical definitions of the four dhyanas, the 
original formulation of which in Pali and in Sanskrit has been cited above (p. 1024F, n.). This formula is 
commented on word by word in Vibhanga, p. 256-261, Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 112-115, 126- 
137, etc. 

It is to this information that the great exegetists of the 4" century turned: the five hundred arhats 
of Kasmir who compiled the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 85, p. 442a1-8) and, as we will see, the author or 
authors of the Traité. 

2) When Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and to entrust the community to him, the Buddha 
refused curtly and treated his cousin as a miidha ‘fool’”’, sava ‘corpse, and khetasika ‘eater of spit’. 
Those who recalled the kiss exchanged between Devadatta and Ajatasatru could not help but see an 
allusion to this repugnant action. This is why the translators of the afore-mentioned sources translated 
khetasika as follows: 

a. Tan t’o ‘eater of spit’ (Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 36, p. 258b7), 

b. Che t’o tcho, ‘eater of spit’? (Muilasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 13, p. 169b26). 

c. Che jen t’o tché,’ eater of human spit’ (Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 442a6-7). 

d. Seou t’o jen, ‘swallower of spit’ (Traité, T 1509, k. 26, p. 252c3). 

If the Buddha treated Devadatta as a swallower of spit, it is because the latter had taken 
AjataSatru’s spit, and the Buddha spoke only the truth. 

Now in the Majjhima, I, p. 395, the Buddha said: Yar ca kho Tathagato vMacam janmati 
bhitam... tatra kalanna Tathagato hoti tassa vacaya veyyakaranaya: “Every word that the Buddha 
knows to be true, he waits for the opportunity to utter it”, and that whether it is unpleasant or pleasant for 
others. 

In this case, the Buddha was completely right in calling Devadatta khetasika and the accusation 
against the Buddha does not hold. In the words of the 14" Gvenikadharma, every word of the Buddha is 
preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva practices dhyana without being attached to grasping characteristics 
(animittodgrahnabhinivesat). And in the same way that a man swallows medicine (bhaisajya) to eliminate 
sickness (vyadhi) and not because of its taste, so the bodhisattva practices dhyana for the purification of 


morality (silavisodhana) and the perfecting of wisdom (prajnasampdadana). 


In each dhyana, the bodhisattva cultivates great loving-kindness (mahamaitri ). In dhyana, the 
contemplation of emptiness (siinyatasamanupasyana) does not take place. Since it is a matter [of 
overcoming] the five objects of enjoyment (paficakamaguna), gross errors and mistakes (viparydsa), it is 
necessary to resort to subtle (suksma) but false (vitatha) subterfuges to destroy them, in the same way that a 


poison (visa) is required in order to destroy other poisons. 
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CHAPTER XXXII: THE FOUR IMMEASURABLES AND 
THE FOUR FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS @. 1239F) 


First Section THE FOUR IMMEASURABLES 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The third class of supplementary dharmas recommended by the Prajfiiaparamita for the bodhisattva is made 
up of the four immeasurables: loving kindness (maitri or maitra), compassion (karunda), joy (mudita) and 
equanimity (upeksa). These are the four limitless ones (apramdna), the four liberations of the mind 
(cetovimukti) or the four abodes of Brahma (brahmavihara). This last term is by far the most frequent in the 


post-canonical Sanskrit texts and in the Mahayana sitras and Ssastras. 


A stock phrase endlessly repeated in the Tripitaka defines the four immeasurables. The Pali wording shows 
almost no variation: Digha, I, p. 250-251; II, p. 186-187, 242, 250; III, p. 49-50, 78, 223-224; Majjhima, I, 
p. 38, 27,, 283, 297, 335, 351, 369-370; IL, p. 76, 195; III, p. 146; Samyutta, IV, p. 196, 322, 351-356; V, p. 
115-116; Anguttara, I, p. 183, 192, 196; I, p. 128-130, 184; IIL, p. 225; IV, p. 390; V, p. 299-301. 344-345. 
- On the other hand, the Sanskrit wording, imperfectly reproduced in the Prajfiaparamita editions, has many 
variants: Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 350; Mahavastu, III, p. 213; PaficavimSati, p. 181; Satasahasrika, p. 
1444; Dasabhimika, 0. 34; Mahavyut., no. 1504-1509. 


Pali: So mettadsahagatena cetaasa skam disam pharitva viharati, thata duriyam .... Upekhasahagatena 


cetasa - pe — pharitva viharati. 


Sanskrit: Sa maitrisahagatena _—_—cettena_~—vipulena = mahadgatenadvayenapramdnendavairena- 


sapatnenavyavadhyena ... spharitvopasampadya viharati. 


Transl. of the Pali. - He abides, having encompassed the first region with a mind associated with loving- 
kindness. In the same say, he abides, having encompassed the second, the third and the fourth region, the 
zenith, the nadir, the [four] intermediate regions. Having encompassed the entire world everywhere and in 
every way with a mind associated with loving-kindness, with an extended mind, a grand immense mind 


free of enmity, free of malice, he abides. 


He does the same with a mind associated with compassion, with a mind associated with joy and with a 


mind associated with equanimity. 


In the chapters dedicated to the immeasurables, the Abhidharmas comment at greater or lesser length on 
this canonical formula. For the Pali Abhidhamma, see Vibhanga, chap. XIII, p. 272-284; Atthaalini, p. 192- 
197; Vidhuddhimagga, ed. Warren, chap. IX, p. 244-270 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 321-353); Vimyyimagga, 
transl. Ehara, p. 181-197. For the Sanskrit Abhidharma, see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 81-83, p. 420b-431b; 
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Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 975c9-22 (reconstruction by Sastri, p. 99-100); Kosa, VII, p. 196-203; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 768c-771a; Abhidharmadipa, p. 427-429. 


Here, contrary to its custom, the Traité avoids its usual method of first explaining the Sarvastivadin 
theories and then opposing them with the Mahayana point of view, perhaps because the two Vehicles are in 
agreement on an essential point: in the meditation on loving-kindness, etc., nobody receives, nobody is 
satisfied and, nevertheless, merit arises in the mind of the benevolent one by the very power of his 
benevolence (Kosa, IV, p. 245). The four immeasurables are purely platonic wishes: it is not enough to 


wish (adhimuc-) that beings be happy, free of suffering or full of joy for this wish to be realized. 
There are, however, three differences between the Hinayana and Mahayana conceptions on this subject. 


First a difference in intention. The sravaka practices the immeasurables in his own interest, to purify his 
own mind. The bodhisattva has in mind only the interests of others which he realizes indirectly. By 
practicing the immeasurables, he personally gains merit which he then can apply to the welfare and 


happiness of all beings. 


Next, there are differences in domain or object. The sravaka brings the immeasurables to bear upon the 
beings of kamadhatu who alone are able to call forth the feelings of loving-kindness, compassion, joy or 
equanimity in him. The bodhisattva puts no limits on his feelings and includes in them all beings of the 


three worlds (kama-, riipa- and aripyadhatu) distributed in the numberless universes of the ten directions. 


Further, the bodhisattva never loses sight of the twofold emptiness of beings and things that forms the very 
basis of his philosophical outlook. His feelings are brought to bear upon beings, things and even, by a 
supreme paradox, on nothing whatsoever. Although he has beings in mind, he does not forget that these do 
not exist; although he has things in mind, he remembers that they come from a complex of causes and 
conditions and are empty of intrinsic nature and of characteristics; although he has nothing in view, he 


keeps from hypostatizing this true nature of things which dissolves into a pure and simple non-existence. 


To my [Lamotte] knowledge, the distinction between loving-kindness that has beings as object, things as 
object, or not having any object is a Mahayanist invention. In the following pages, the Traité does not fail 


to exploit it. 
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I. DEFINITION OF THE IMMEASURABLES (p. 1242F) 


The four immeasurable feelings (apramdanacitta) are loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), joy 


(mudita) and equanimity (upeksd). 


Maitri is to think about beings with love and always to seek for the safety (vogaksema) and happy things 


(sukhvastu) in order to bring them good. 


Karuna is to think with compassion of beings who are suffering in the five destinies (gati) all sorts of 


bodily suffering (kayikaduhkha) and mental suffering (caitasikaduhkha). 
Mudita is to wish that beings obtain joy as a result of happiness (sukha). 


Upeksa is to abandon the three previous feelings and think of beings without either aversion (pratigha) or 


fondness (anunaya). 


Maitri is practiced to remove299 hostility (vyapada) toward beings. 
Karuna is practiced to remove harm (vihimsa) toward beings. 
Mudita is practiced to remove dissatisfaction (arati) toward beings. 


Upeksa is practiced to remove sensual attachment (kamardaga) and hostility (vyapdada) toward others.2 10 


Question. —The four immeasurables (apramdna), [the four formless absorptions (driipyasamappati), the 
eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight masteries (abhibhvdayatana), the nine successive absorptions 
(anupurvasamapatti) and finally the ten spheres of totality (Artsndyatana) are already contained in the four 


trances (dhyana). Why speak of them separately here? 


209 It should be noted that, for the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, k. 427b10-24, the Koéa, VIII, p. 200-201 and 
the Kosavyakhya, p. 687), the passions are merely removed (durikrta) or weakened (viskhambhita), not 
abandoned, by the apramanas. 

210 This is the canonical doctrine: cf. Digha, III, p. 248-249 (cited in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 
264): Nissaranam h’etam, Gvuso, byapadassa, yad idam metta cetovimutti...Nissaranam h’etam, avyuso, 
vihesaya, yad idam karuna cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam, avuso, aratiya, yad idam mudita 
cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam, Gvuso, rdgassa, yad idam upekkha cetovimutti. 

The corresponding Sanskrit phrases are cited in the Abhidharmadipa, p. 442, 1. 3-6: Maitry 
asevita bhavita bahulikrta vyapadaprahanaya samvartate, karund vihimsaprahanaya, aratiprahanaya 
mudita, kamaragavyadpadaprahanayopeksa. 

See also Kosa, VII, p. 196; Kosavyakhya, p. 686, 1. 6-8; Lalitavistara, p. 442, 1. 3-5; 
Sutralamkara, p. 181, 1. 10-11; Bodh, bhtmi, p. 98, 1. 18-19, p. 204, 1. 24. 
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Answer. — Although all these things are contained in the four dhydnas, if they are not mentioned separately 
by name, their particular virtues (guna) would not be known. It is like precious objects in a sack; if you do 


not open the sack to take them out, nobody can know about them. 


1) For those who want to obtain great merit (mahapunya),2! ! one should talk about the four immeasurables 


(apramana). 


2) In order to inspire disgust for visibles (riipanirveda), like spending time in prison (karagrha), one should 


talk about the four formless absorptions (Grupyasamapatti). 


3) To those who cannot obtain mastery (abhibhava) over objects (4lambana) so as to see objects at will 


(vathestam), one should speak about the eight masteries (abhibhvaatana). 


4) To those who take blocked paths (pratisiddhamarga) and do not succeed in freeing the obstacles, one 
should speak of the eight liberations (vimoksa). 


5) To untamed minds (addantacitta) that cannot merge from one trance (dhyana) in order to enter into the 


others successively, one should speak of the nine successive absorptions (anupirvasamapatti). 


6) To those who do not possess complete illumination (Artsnadvabhasa) on all objects (a4lambana) in order 


to liberate them at will, one should speak of the ten totalities (kytsnayatana). 


When one thinks about the beings of the ten directions, wishing them to obtain happiness, a mental event 
(caitasika dharma) occurs called maitri. The aggregates associated with this maitri, feelings (vedanda), 
concepts (samjna), formations (samkara) and consciousnesses (vijidna), give rise to bodily actions 
(kayakarman), vocal actions (vakkarman) and _ formations dissociated from the mind 
(cittaprayuktasamskara): the group of these dharmas (dharmasamagri) is called maitri. Since they are 
loving-kindness or arise with loving-kindness as dominant (adhipati), these dharmas are given the name of 
maitri. In the same way, all [209a] minds (citta) and all mental events (caitasika dharma), although they 
are all causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of future actions, are called cetana because, among their 


activities (kriyda), “thinking” (cetana) is the strongest.2!2 


It is the same for Karuna, mudita and upeksa. 


211 See above, p. 323-324F, 1040F. 
212 all bodily or vocal actions derived from loving-kindness are called maitri in the same way that 
bodily or vocal actions derived from ‘thinking’, i.e., from volition (cetand), are themselves volition. This 
is why the Buddha said in the Anguttara, II, p. 415: Cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami;, cetayitva 
kammam karoti kayena vacaya manasa: “1 say, O monks, that action 1s volition: it is after having wished 
that one acts with body, speech and mind.” 

On this subject, see Tchong a han, T 26, k. 27, p. 600a24; Kathavatthu, p. 393; Atthasalini, p. 
88; Kosa, IV, p. 1-2; Karmasiddhiprakarana, MCB, IV, p. 152, 207-208; Madh, vrtti, p. 305-306. 
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This maitri occurs in the form realm (ripadhatu);2 13 it is impure (sasrava) or pure (andsrava), to be 
destroyed (prahdatavya) or not to be destroyed (na prahatavya). It also occurs in the [four] root trances 
(mauladhyana) and again in the dhyanantara [variation of the first dhyana].214 Associated with the three 
sovereign organs (indriya), it excludes the faculty of unpleasantness (duhkhendriya) and the faculty of 
dissatisfaction (daurmansayendriya).2!5 This is all explained in detail in the Abhidharma. 


When maitri still grasps (udgrhnati) the nature of the beings [towards whom the loving-kindness is 
expressed], it is impure (sdsrava); when, after having understood the nature of beings, it enters into the true 
nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, it is pure (andsrava). This is why the Wou-tsin-yi p’ou- sa-wen 


(Akgayamatibodhisattvapariprecha)2 16 says: 


213 This is then a maitri in the non-concentrated state, in kamadhatu. 

214 cf. Vibhasa,T 1545, k. 81, p. 421a1-6: ’The four apramdnas occur in kamadhatu. As for the levels 
(bhumi), maitri, karuna and upeksa occur in seven levels: kamadhdatu, the four dhyanas, the anagamya 
and the dhyandantara. Some say that they occur in ten levels: the four dhyanas, four samantakas, the 
dhyanantara and kamadhatu. The apramana of mudita occurs in three levels: kamadhatu, first and 
second dhydanas. Other teachers say that the first and second dhyanas do not have the apramana of 
karuna. Why? Because the first and second dhyanas have a strong feeling of joy.” 

Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 453, 1. 12-18: Prathamadvitiyadhyanayor mudita, saumamasyatvat. Anyani 
triny apramanani satsu bhimisu: anagamye, dhyanantare, dhyanesu ca, saprayogamaulagrahandt. Kecit 
punah anagamyam hitva pannicasv etanicchanti. Dasasv ity apare, kamadhatum samantakani ca 
praksipya samahitasamahitamaulaprayogagrahandat. — “Mudita is of the first and second dhyana, for it 
is satisfaction [and satisfaction is absent in the other dhydanas]. The other three apramdnas occur in six 
levels: anagamya, dhyanantara and the [four] dhydnas, thus including the root dhydnas with their 
preparatory stages. However, some teachers, excluding andgamya, distribute these apramdnas into five 
levels. Still others, into ten levels by adding [to the six] the [four] sa@mantakas [of the higher dhyanas] 
and attributing [the apramdnas] to both the state of non-concentration and that of concentration, to the 
preparatory states as well as to the main dhyanas.” 

215 Of the twenty-two indriyas of which the Sutra speaks, five are faculties of feeling (vedanendriya). 
Maitri is associated with the feeling of pleasure (sukhendriya), the faculty of satisfaction 
(saumanasyendriya), and the feeling of equanimity (upeksendriya). On the other hand, it is without the 
feeling of displeasure (suhkhendriya) and the feeling of dissatisfaction (daurmanasyendriya). 

For these five indriyas, see Samyutta, V, p. 209; KoSa, II, p. 112-15. 

216 The Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprccha, which will be cited again below, p. 1272F and which is 
mentioned in the Mahavyut., no. 1400, forms the 45" section of the Chinese Ratnakiita and the 44” 
section of the Tibetan Ratnakita: 

1) Wou-tsin-houei p’ou-sa houei, T 310, k. 115, p. 648a-650b, translated by Bodhiruci 
(Dharmaruci) between 693 and 727 AD. 

2) Blo-gros-mi-zad-pas €us pa, OKC, no. 760 (44), translated and revised by Surendrabodhi and 


Ye-Ses-sde. 
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“There are three kinds of maitri: i) that which has beings as object (sattvalambana), ii) that which has 


things as object (dharmalambana), iii) that which has no object (andlambana).2!7 « 


II. ASPECTS OF THE IMMEASURABLES 


1. Loving-kindness, compassion and joy 


Question. — What are the aspects (akara) of these four immeasurables (apramdana)? 


Answer. — As the Buddha said everywhere in the siitras: “With a mind associated with loving-kindness 
(maitrisahagatena cittena), free of enmity (avairena), free of hostility (anupanahena), free of rivalry 
(asapatnena), free of malice (avyavadhyena), extended (vipulena), expanded (mahadgatena), immense 
(apramanena) and well cultivated (subhavitena), the bhiksu intentionally includes in this mind of loving- 
kindness (maitricittenadhimucya spharati) the beings of universes in the eastern direction (purva dis), then 
he intentionally includes in this mind of loving-kindness the beings of the universes of the ten directions: 
those of the south (daksind), the west (pascimda), the north (uttara), of the four intermediate directions 


(vidis), of the zenith (uparistat) and the nadir (adhastat). And in the same way, he includes them by means 


But the passage cited here does not belong to the Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprccha: it comes 
from the Aksayamatinirdesasiutra or simply Aksayamatisitra, of which there are two Chinese 
translations and one Tibetan translation: 

1) A-tch’a-mo p’ou-sa king, T 403, translated by Dharmaraksa between 265 and 313. 

2) Wou-tsin-yi p’ou-sa p’in, translated by Dharmaksema between 414 and 421 and later 
incorporated in the Mahasamnipata where it forms the 12™ section (T 397, k. 27-30, p. 184-213). 

3) Blo-gros-mi-zad-pas bstan-pa, OKC, no. 842, anonymously translated. 

This stitra, under the name Aksayamatisitra, is cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 11, 21, 33, 34, 
117, 119, 158, 167, 183, 190, 212, 233, 236, 271, 278, 285, 287, 316; in the Pafijika,, p. 81, 86, 118, 173, 
522, 527; and the Traité will refer to it later (k. 53, p. 442a2) , calling it 4-tch’a-mo king. It is also cited 
under the name Aksayamatinirdesasitra in the Pafjika, p. 20, and the Mahavyut., no. 1344. 

217 Aksayamatinidega, T 403, k. 4, p. 500a13-17; T 397, k. 29, p. 200a15-18. The original Sanskrit is 
cited in Siksasamucchaya, p. 212: Sa [maitri] trividhaksayamatisiitre ‘bhihita: sattvaramband maitri 
prathamacittotpadikanam bodhisattvanam, dharmarambana caryapratipannanam bodhisattvanam, 
anarambana maitri anutpattikadharmaksatipratilabdhanam bodhisattvanam iti. — “Tn the 
Aksayamatisitra, this loving-kindness is threefold: that which has beings as object belongs to the 
bodhisattvas who have just produced the mind of bodhi; that which has dharmas as object belongs to 
bodhisattvas cultivating the practices; that which has no object belongs to the bodhisattva having the 
conviction that dharmas do not arise.” 

As we will see later, p. 1251F, this threefold maitri is mentioned frequently in the Mahayana 


sutras and Sastras. 
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of a mind associated with compassion (karundsahagatena), associated with joy (muditasahagatena) and 


associated with equanimity (upeksasahagatena cittena).”218 
a. maitrisahagatena cittena. 


“With a mind associated with loving-kindness.” — Maitri is a mental event (caitasika dharma) capable of 
counteracting the corruptions (Aasdya) contained in the mind, namely, hatred (dvesa), hostility (upanaha), 
avarice (mdatsarya), lust (raga), and the other passions (A/esa). Thus, when the purifying pearl (mani) is 


placed in dirty water, it becomes clear. 
b. avairenanupanahena cittena. 


“With a mind free of enmity and free of hostility.” — Let us suppose that, with or without reason, one hates 
someone. If one wants to insult him, curse him, strike him or rob him, this is enmity (vaira), If one waits 
for the proper moment and, given the chance, one torments him with all one’s strength, this is hostility 


(upanaha). Since maitri counteracts both these things, it is said to be free of enmity and hostility.219 
c. asapatnenabyavadhyena cittena. 


“With a mind free of rivalry and free of malice.” — Hostility (upandha) is rivalry (sapatnata). The first 
offensive movement (G@ghdta) is of hostility (upandha). In time, hostility becomes rivalry (sapatnata). 
When one inflicts torment (vvabadha) by means of physical and vocal actions (kayavakkarman), this is 


malice (vyavadhya). 


Furthermore, the fetter ‘hostility’ (vratighasamyojana) is called enmity (vaira). When enmity increases, is 
prolonged and becomes attached to but not yet fixed (niyata) in the mind, it takes the name of hostility 
(upanaha) and also rivalry (sapatnata). When the mind is determined and no longer has any scruples, this 


is called malice (vyavadhya).229 


Because the power of maitricitta rejects, abandons and leaves behind these three things, it is said to be ’free 


of enmity, free of hostility, free of rivalry and free of malice’. The Buddha praised maitricitta in regard to 


this fourfold exemption.22! 


218 Here the Traité reproduces, with a few liberties, the canonical stock phrase cited above, p. 1239F, 
with references. Like the Kosa, VIII, p. 199, and the Visuddhimagga, p. 255, it is careful to state that the 
apramanas include not the directions but the beings in these regions. It insists on the voluntary nature of 
their action, for the ascetic voluntarily (adhimucaya) and in contradiction to the actual fact that the 
ascetic sees beings as happy, unhappy, joyful: see Kosa, IV, p. 245; VIII, p. 198-199. 
219 According to the Visuddhimagga, p. 256, the mind is without enmity (avera) inasmuch as it 
destroys malice and hostility (byapdadapaccatthikappahanena) 
220 On the other hand, for the Visuddhimagga, p. 256, the mind is abyapajjha ‘without affliction’, 
because it destroys sadness (domanassappahanato). The expression then would mean absence of 
suffering (niddukkha). 
221 Notably in the Mettasutta of the Suttanipata, p. 26, v. 149-151: 

Mata yatha niyam puttam 
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All beings fear suffering and are attached to happiness. Enmity is cause and condition for suffering, and 
maitri is cause and condition for happiness. Beings who hear it said that this concentration of loving- 
kindness (maitrisamadhi) can chase away suffering and bring happiness become mindful (smrtimat), brave 
(atapin) and full of energy (virvavat) to practice this meditative stabilization, and this is why they are 


‘without enmity, without hostility, without rivalry and without malice.’ 
d. vipulena, mahadgatenadpramanena cittena. 


“With a vast, expanded, immense mind”.222 — This mind is single, but as its magnitude differs, there are 


three attributive adjectives used. 


This mind is vast (vipula) when it includes one single region, extended [209b] (mahadgata) when it goes 


far and high, immense (apramdna) when it includes the nadir (adhastdad dis) and the other nine regions. 


Furthermore, if it is low (avara), maitri is called vast (vipula); middling (madhya), it is called extended 


(mahadgata); higher (agra), it is called immense (apramana). 


ayusa@ ekaputtam anurakkhe / 
evam pi sabbabhiitesu 


manasam bhavaye aparimanam // 


Mettan ca sabbalokasmim 
manasam bhavaye aparimanam / 
udham adho ca tiriyan ca 


asambadham averam asapattam // 


Tittham caram nisinno va 
sayano va yavat’ assa vigatamiddho / 
etam satim adhittheyya, 
brahmam etam viharam idha-m-ahu // 
Transl. - “As a mother, during her entire life, protects her own son, her only son, so should 
everyone nourish an immense friendliness for all beings. 
Let him nourish an immense friendliness and loving-kindness for the entire world, above, below 
and across, free of any obstacle, enmity or rivalry. 
Standing, walking, sitting or lying down, as long as he is awake, let him be filled with this 
feeling, for this, they say, is the abode of the Brahma gods.” 
222 Cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 256: Vipulend ti attha ca pharanavasena vipulata datthabba. Bhumivasena 
pana etam mahaggatam. Pagunavasena ca appamanasattarammanavasena ca appamanam: “By vast 
here we should understand its amplitude as inclusion. It is also expanded in regard to the levels in which 
it is applicable [from kamadhatu up to rapadhatu included]. It is immense in regard to its competence and 


to the fact that it has innumerable beings as object.” 
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Furthermore, if it bears upon the beings of the four main directions (dis), maitri is called vast (vipula); if it 
bears upon the beings of the four intermediate directions (vidis), it is said to be extended (mahadgata); if it 


bears upon the beings of the zenith and the nadir, It is said to be immense (apramdna). 


Furthermore, if it destroys223 the minds of enmity (vairacitta), maitri is called vast (vipula); if it destroys 
the minds of rivalry (sapatnacitta), it is called extended (mahadgata); if it destroys the minds of malice 


(vyavadhyacitta) it is called immense (apramdna). 


Furthermore, all the defiled minds (Alistajnana) cultivated by vile individuals giving rise to evil things are 
called vile (hina). The most vile of them are enmity (vaira), rivalry (sapatnata) and malice (vyadvadhya). 
Since maitri destroys these vile minds, it is called vast (vipula), extended (mahadgata) and immense 
(apramana). Why? Because great causes and conditions are necessary to destroy vile things. The ‘vast’ 
mind (vipulacitta) that fears sin (@patti), that fears falling into hell, eliminates the bad dharmas from the 
mind; the ‘extended’ mind (mahadgatacitta) that believes in the retribution of merits (punyavipaka) 
eliminates the bad thoughts; the ‘immense’ mind (apramdnacitta) that wants to attain nirvana eliminates 
the bad thoughts. 


Furthermore, when the yogin observes the purity of the discipline (silavisuddhi), this is a ‘vast’? mind; when 
he is endowed with trance and absorption (dhyanasamapattisampanna), this is an ‘extended’ mind ; when 


he is endowed with wisdom (prajfdsampanna), this is an ‘immense’ mind. 


When the yogin, by means of this mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta), thinks about the noble people 
(aryapudgala) who have found the Path, this is an ‘immense’ mind because he is using immense means to 
distinguish these noble people. When he thinks about the noble abodes (Gvdsa) of gods and men, this is an 
‘extended’ mind. When he thinks about lower beings (hinasattva) and the three unfortunate (durgati) 


destinies, this is a ‘vast’ mind. 


When he thinks with loving-kindness about a being that is dear to him (priyasattva) and he extends this 
thought [to all dear beings], this is a ‘vast’? mind. When he thinks with loving-kindness about people who 
are indifferent to him (madhyastha purusa), this is an ‘extended’ mind. When he thinks with loving- 


kindness about his enemies (vaira) and thus his merits (guna) are many, this is an ‘immense’ mind.224 


223 Ih fact, it does not destroy the passions; it removes them and undermines them. 
224 Maitri should be practiced gradually in this way to include with all beings, friends, neutrals and 
enemies, in the same loving-kindness. This is called ‘breaking the barriers (simasambheda). Cf. 
Visuddhimagga, p. 246: Bhikkhunda... simasambhedam katthkamena... atippiyasahayake, 
atippiyasahayakato majjhatte, majjhattato veripuggate metta bhavetabba. Bhaventena ca ekekasmim 
kottase mudum kammaniyam cittam katva tadanantare tadanantare upasamharitabbam: “The monk who 
wishes to break the barriers should cultivate loving-kindness toward a very dear friend, then toward a 
neutral person as though he were very dear, then toward an enemy as though he were neutral. While he is 
doing this, in each case he should make his mind soft and gentle before going on to the next one.” 

For the way in which beginners (Gdikmarmika) should practice loving-kindness, see also 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 82, p. 421c15-22; Kosa, VIII, p. 201-202. 
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The mind that bears upon a limited object is called ‘vast’; that which bears upon a small object is called 


‘extended’; that which bears upon immensity is called ‘immense’. 
This is the meaning of these distinctions. 
e. subhavitena cittena. 


By a ‘well-cultivated’ mind is meant a strong (drdha) mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta). The mind is 
not yet ‘well-cultivated’ when one is just beginning to acquire it. In order that it be ‘well-cultivated’, it is 
not enough to practice it just toward fond people, or toward good people, or toward those who do good to 
us, or toward beings of a single direction; following long practice, it is necessary to acquire deep affection 
for and love equally and without any difference the three types of beings, friends (privapudgala), enemies 
(vairipudgala) and neutrals (madhyastha), to look upon beings in the five destinies (pavicagati) and the ten 
directions with the same loving-kindness as one regards one’s mother, father, older brother, younger 
brother, older sister, younger sister, one’s son, nephew, one’s friend; one should always look for good 
things to procure their welfare (hita) and safety (vogaksema); finally, one should include the beings of the 


ten directions in this loving-kindness. 


2. The three kinds of loving-kindness??5 


225 The Traité will return later (k. 40, p. 350b25-28; k. 53, p. 442a2-3) to these three types of loving- 
kindness and compassion. They are often mentioned in the Mahayana sutras and Sastras, especially in the 
Aksayamatistitra cited above, p. 1245F. Here are some other texts where they are mentioned: 

Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasitra (T 374, k. 15, p. 452c; T 375, k. 14, p. 694c): O son of noble 
family, there are four other brahmanical conducts: maitri, karuna, mudita and upeksa. — The bodhisattva 
Kasyapa said to the Buddha: O Bhagavat, if one practices maitri well, one destroys malice (vyapada), 
and if one practices karundacitta, one also destroys malice. Then why speak of four apramadna cittas? By 
examining the meaning, there should be three. Bhagavat, there are three kinds of maitri: 1) that which 
has beings as object (sattvalambana); 2) that which has things as object (dharmalambana); 3) that which 
has no object (analambana). It is the same for karund, mudita and upeksa. Consequently, the apramanas 
should be three in number and not four. The maitri that has beings as object is concerned with the five 
skandhas and wishes to bring them happiness: we say that it has beings as object. The one that has 
things as object is concerned with the things that are necessary to beings and brings them to beings: we 
say that it has things as object. The one that has no object concerns the Tathagata: we say that it has no 
object. In general, maitri concerns poor beings (daridrasattva), but the Tathagata, the great Teacher, is 
always free of poverty and enjoys absolute happiness (paramasukha). Thus, although it concerns beings, 
maitri does not concern the Buddha. It is the same for the maitri that concerns objects. O Bhagavat, the 
maitri that has all beings as object concerns, for example, a father, mother, wife, son, relative; 
consequently we say that it has beings as object. The maitri that has things as object does not see the 
father, mother, wife, son, relative; it see all the things that result from causes and conditions 


(pratityotpanna): we say that it has things as object. The maitri that has no object is based upon neither 
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the characteristic of a thing (dharmanimitta) nor the characteristic of a being (sattvanimitta): we say that 
it has no object. It is the same for the minds of karund, mudita and upeksa. Therefore the apramdnas 
should be three and not four. 

Buddhabhutmisitrasastra, T 1530, k. 5, p. 314b8-13: There are three kinds of maitri: 1) that 
which has beings as object (sattvalambana); 2) that which has things as object (dharmalambana); 3) that 
which has no object (analambana). 

Bodhisattvas at the stage of those who have just produced bodhi mind 
(prathamacittotpddikavasthda) practice mainly the maitri that has beings as object. This is most 
frequently impure (sasrava) for its realm (gocara) is purely conventional (samvyrtisat) things. 

Bodhisattvas at the stage of those who are cultivating the practices (caryapratipannavastha) 
mainly practice the maitri that has things as object. This one also is impure (sdsrava) most frequently, 
for its realm (gocara) is the Mahayana teachings. 

Bodhisattvas who have acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksantipratilabdha) practice maitri mainly without object. Even though it has an 
object, the fundamental element (dharmadhdtu), it is, like the dharmas of retribution (vipakadharma), 
eye, etc., without thought-construction (vikalpa), makes no effort (prayoga) and functions spontaneously 
(svarasena pravartate). This is why it is called ‘great maitri without object’ (analambana), associated 
with the knowledge of equality (samatajnanasamprayukta). Another meaning: as it bears upon the 
fundamental element (dharmadhatu) only and is always without thought-construction (vikalpa), as it 
does not bear upon either beings or things, it is called the maitri without object. 

The Sutralamkara, p. 121, also mentions these three kinds of apramana. Those that have no 
object, it says, concern suchness (tathata): they are without object insofar as they are without thought- 
construction (te hy avukapatvad analambanah). 

Bodh. bhiimi, p. 241-242 (T 1579, k. 44, p. 535c7-18). Transl. — In short, the bodhisattva 
develops the four apramdnas in three ways: those having beings as object, those having things as object 
and those having no object. 

The bodhisattva arranges beings into three groups, happy, unhappy and neither unhappy nor 
happy, but all aspiring to happiness; he conceives towards them loving-kindness accompanied by the 
great resolve to procure happiness for them. Having included the ten directions in this mind of loving- 
kindness, he dwells with the aspiration (adhimoksa = adhimuktisamjna: cf. Kosa, VII, p. 199) that this 
is about beings. 

Then, no longer having the notion of things, the bodhisattva cultivates this loving-kindness by 
intentionally considering this metaphor of beings in what are just things. This is the maitri of 
bodhisattvas having things as object. 

Finally, the bodhisattva cultivates this loving-kindness by not even imagining things. This is the 
bodhisattva’s maitri without object. 


It is the same for karund, mudita and upeksa. 
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1) The mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) of which we have just spoken is that which has beings as 
object (sattvalambana). It is found mainly among worldly people (prthagjana) practicing the trances or in 


adepts on the path of practice (saiksa) who have not yet destroyed the impurities (aksinasrava). 


2) There are those who practice a loving-kindness that has things as object (dharmalambana); these are the 
arhats who have destroyed the impurities [209c] (ksindsrava), the pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas. 
Having destroyed the concept of self (atmasamjna) and eliminated notions of identity and difference 
(ekatvanyatvasamjna), these holy individuals (aryapudgala) consider only the objects of enjoyment 
(kamaguna) continually (prabandika) coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyaya). When they think 
about beings with loving-kindness, they think only of the emptiness (sinya) coming continually from 
causes and conditions together. The ‘being’ is the five [empty] skandhas. When they think with loving- 
kindness, they are thinking about these five skandhas. But beings themselves ignore this emptiness of 
things (dharmasiinyata) and, with their whole heart, always want to find happiness (sukha). The holy 
individuals (aryapudgala) of whom we are speaking take pity on them and make them find happiness as 
they wish, but only from the conventional point of view (samvrtitas). This is what is called loving-kindness 


having things as object (dharmalambana). 


3) As for the loving-kindness that has no object (andlambana), this is the one that only the Buddhas 
possess. Why? The mind of the Buddhas does not rest on the conditioned (samskrta) or on the 
unconditioned (asamskrta); it does not rest on the past (atita), the future (andgata) or the present 
(pratyutpanna). The Buddhas know that all objects (alambana) are not real, are erroneous and deceptive: 
this is why their mind is without object (andlamabana). Beings do not know the true nature (bhiitalaksana) 
of things; they wander through the five destinies (paricagati), their minds are attached (abhinivisate) to 
things, they make distinctions, take [certain things] and reject other things. And so the Buddhas use the 
wisdom (prajnda) of the true nature of things and make beings obtain it: this is the loving-kindness ‘without 


object’. 


It is as if one gave material (vasu) objects to a needy person (daridra), precious things of gold or silver 


(suvarnaripyamayaratnadravya) and [finally] the precious wish-fulfilling gem: it is the same for the 


It may be noted that the sources cited here have adapted the theory of the three kinds of maitri 
to the ultimate point of their philosophy. Thus the Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasiitra which accepts the 
innateness of buddha-nature in all beings makes the Tathagata the object of the maitri called ‘without 
object’. For the Buddhabhimisitra, the Sutralamkara and the Bodh, bhimi, which come under the 
idealist school of the Vijianavadins, the object of the maitri ‘without object’ is the fundamental element 
(dharmadhatu), suchness (tathata), a mind where subject and object of consciousness are mixed, or 
rather, a mind where there is neither subject nor object. 

The 7raité, which represents pure Madhyamaka, clearly cannot go along with the conclusions of 
monist Buddhism or of idealist Buddhism. For the Traité, the object of maitri ’without object’ is the true 


nature of things (dharmanam bhitalaksanam), i.e., pure and simple non-existence as has been explained. 
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loving-kindness that has beings as object, the loving-kindness that has things as object and the loving- 


kindness without object, respectively.226 


This briefly (samksepena) defines the meaning of the mind of loving-kindness. It is the same for the mind 
of compassion (karundcitta): the ascetic includes with compassion the suffering of beings of the ten 
directions and reflects as follows: “Beings are in misery; they should not endure all these sufferings.” Then 
“with a mind free of enmity (avaira), free of hostility (anupandaha), free of rivalry (asapatina), free of 


malice (avyavadhya),” etc., “he includes the ten directions.” 


3. The subjective nature of loving-kindness 


Question. — There are three kinds of beings: i) those who experience happiness (sukhita), such as the gods 
and a small portion of humans (manusyanam prabheda); ii) those who undergo suffering (duhkhita), such 
as the beings of the three unfortunate destinies (durgati) and a small portion of humans; iii) those who 
experience neither suffering nor happiness (aduhkhasukhita), such as a small portion of beings in the five 
destinies. How do those who practice loving-kindness see all beings as experiencing happiness, and those 


who practice compassion see all beings as undergoing suffering? 


Answer. - When the yogin wants to use the infinite feeling of loving-kindness, first he makes the following 
vow (pranidhana): “I wish that beings may experience all kinds of happiness.”227 Having in this way 
grasped (udgrhya) the character of the happy man (sukhitanimitta), he concentrates his mind (cittam 
pragrhnati) and enters into dhyana. This nature increases gradually (Aramena vardhate) and then the yogin 


sees all beings as experiencing happiness. 


Thus, when one is making fire by friction (mathana), first the flame takes fire on the soft grass (mrdutrna) 
and dried cow dung (suskagomaya) and, as the strength of the fire increases, it is able to consume big 
pieces of moist wood (sasnehakastha).228 It is the same for the concentration of loving-kindness 
(maitrisamadhi): at the beginning, when one make the vows for loving-kindness (maitripramidhana), one 
applies them only to one’s friends (mitra); but when the mind of loving-kindness has grown, enemies 


(amitra) and relatives (bandhu) become mixed up and one sees them all as experiencing happiness: this is 


226 The three kinds of maitri are comparable to the gift of an ordinary object, the gift of a precious 
object, and the gift of the cintamani, respectively. 

227 We may recall that the practice of the apramanas is limited to formulating and extending to infinity 
purely platonic vows: cf. Abhidharmadipa, p. 428: Sukhita vata santu sattva iti manasi kurvan maitrim 
samapadyate, dhuhkhita vata sattva iti karunam, modantam vata sattva iti muditam, sattva ity eva 
manasi kurvann upeksam samapadyate madhyasthyat. See also Koa, VIII, p. 198. 

228 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 240: Api nu... puriso allam... kattham sasneham udake nikkhhittam uttararanim 
adaya abhimanthento aggim abhinibbatteyya tejo patukareyyati. — “A man who rubs a soaking wet piece 


of wood with a fire stick, would he be able to produce fire and create heat?” 
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because the dhydnas or samapattis of loving-kindness have grown (vardhita) and are becoming complete 


(sampanna). 


It is the same for the minds of compassion (karund), joy (mudita) and equanimity (upeksa). 


4. Object and merit of equanimity 


Question. — In the course of the mind of compassion (karundcitta), one takes hold of the character of the 
unhappy man (duhkhanimittam udgrhnati); in the course of the mind of joy (mudita) one takes hold of the 
character of the joyful man (muditanimitta. What character does one take hold of in the course of the mind 


of equanimity (upeksanimitta)? [210a] 


Answer. — One takes hold of the character of the neither unhappy nor happy man (aduhkhasukhita). When 


this mind has increased gradually, the yogin sees the entire world as being neither unhappy nor happy. 


Question. — The first three minds — loving-kindness, compassion and joy — are certainly meritorious 
(punya). But what benefit (arthakriya) can there be in the mind of equanimity bearing on beings who are 


neither unhappy nor happy? 


Answer. — The yogin thinks thus: “When they lose their happiness (sukha), beings encounter suffering 
(duhkha), and in the time of suffering, they are unhappy (duhkhita). Finding a state without either suffering 
or happiness would be safety for them (yogaksema).” This is how [the mind of equanimity} presents a 
benefit (arthakriya).229 


When the yogin practices the minds of loving-kindness (maitri) and joy, it may happen that a feeling of 
attachment (abhisvangacitta) arises in him; when he practices the mind of compassion (karund), it may 
happens that a feeling of sadness (daurmansayacitta) arises in him. His mind is distracted (viksipta) by this 
attachment or this sadness. Then he enters into the mind of equanimity (upeksacitta) and drives away 
(apanayati) this attachment and this sadness. Since attachment and sadness are eliminated, there is a ‘mind 


of equanimity’. 


5. Differences between loving-kindness and joy 


Question. — We can ascertain the differences (visesa) that exist between the mind of compassion 
(karunacitta) and the mind of equanimity (upeksacitta). [But the differences are less evident between the 
other two.] The mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) wishes that all beings be happy (sukhita) and the 
mind of joy (muditdcitta) wishes that all beings be joyful (mudita). What difference is there between 
happiness (sukha) and joy (mudita)? 


229 An advantage for the person who is practicing it, but not for the person who is the object of it. 
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Answer. — Happiness is bodily happiness (kayika sukha); joy is mental happiness (caitasika sukha). 


We call happiness the happiness’ associated with the  ffirst five consciousnesses 
(paftcavijianasamprayutasukha);239 we call joy the happiness associated with the mental consciousness 


(manovijnanasamprayuktasukha). 


We call happiness the happiness that arises in regard to the first five [external] bases of consciousness 
(paficadyatana);23 | we call joy the happiness that arises in regard to the base made up of mental objects 


(dharmayatana). 


First the yogin formulates vows of happiness (sukhapranidhana) that beings find this happiness and that, 
after this happiness, they find joy (mudita). Thus, when someone has pity on a needy person, first he gives 
him a precious thing (ratnadravya): that is ‘happiness’; next, he invites the poor person to trade it for 


money so that he can enjoy the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna): that is ‘joy’. 


Furthermore, we call happiness the happiness of the desire realm (kamadhdatusukha) which one is wishing 


for beings; we call joy the happiness of the form realm (riipadhdatusukha) which one is wishing for beings. 


Furthermore, we call happiness: i) the happiness associated with the five consciousnesses 
(pancavijnanasamprayuktasukha) in the desire realm (kamadhatu); ii) the happiness associated with the 
three consciousnesses (trivijndnasamprayuktasukha) in the first dhyana; iii) all the happiness in the third 
dhyana.232 — We call joy: 7) the happiness associated with the mental consciousness 
(manovijnanasamprayuktasukha) in the desire realm (kamadhdtu) and the first dhyana; ii) all the happiness 


in the second dhyana. 
We call happiness coarse (audarika) happiness; we call joy subtle (si#ksma) happiness. 


‘Happiness’ refers to the time of the cause (hetukala); ‘joy’ refers to the time of the fruit (phalakala). When 
one is beginning to find happiness, that is called ‘happiness’; when the joyful mind arises within 
(adhyatman) and the signs of happiness appear outwardly (bahirda) by way of singing, dancing and leaping 
about, that is called ‘joy’. Thus when one starts to swallow a medicine (bhaisajya), it is happiness, but 


when the medicine has penetrated the whole body, that is joy. 


Question. — If that is so, why not combine these two minds into one single immeasurable (apramdana)? 


Why, on the contrary, distinguish two different things? 


Answer. — At the start, the yogin’s mind is not concentrated (pragrhita) and as he cannot love beings 
deeply, that gives him happiness only; but when he has concentrated his mind and loves beings deeply, that 
gives him joy. This is why he is first happy and, only after that, is he joyful. 


230 Eye, ear, nose, tongue and body consciousnesses. 
231 Color, sound, smell, taste and tangible. 
232 On the nature of sukha in the kamadhatu and the first three dhyanas, see Koga, VIII, p. 150-151. 
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Question. — If that is so, why does [the siitra]233 not mention loving-kindness (maitri) and joy (mudita) one 


after the other [but interposes compassion]? 


Answer. — When the mind of loving-kindness is being practiced, one loves beings as one’s son and one 
wishes to bring them happiness. But having emerged from the concentration of loving-kindness, one sees 
beings undergoing all kinds of suffering. Then, producing a mind of deep love, one has compassion for 


[210b] beings and makes them obtain deep happiness.234 


Just as parents who love their son at all times, nevertheless redouble their affection for him when he falls 
sick, so the bodhisattvas who have entered into minds of compassion (karundcitta), considering the 
sufferings of beings, develop a feeling of pity (anukampacitta) and grant them profound happiness. This is 
why the mind of compassion takes an intermediate place [between the mind of loving-kindness and the 


mind of joy]. 


6. Reasons for practicing equanimity 


Question. — If one loves beings so deeply, why practice the mind of equanimity (upeksdcitta) in addition? 


Answer. — The yogin sees things in the following way: he never abandons beings and he thinks only of 
abandoning the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy]. Why? First of all, to put an end to 
other dharmas.235 


Then, by the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta), he wished that beings be happy, but he did not succeed 
in making them happy. By the mind of compassion (karundcitta), he wished that beings could escape from 
suffering, but he did not succeed in making them free of suffering. When he practiced the mind of joy 
(muditacitta) he did not succeed in causing them to experience great joy either. All of that was mere mental 
activity (manakara) without any real reality (bhutartha). And so, wishing to make beings find the real truth, 
the yogin makes the resolve (cittam utpddayate) to become Buddha. He practices the six perfections 
(paramita) and perfects within himself the attributes of Buddha so that beings may find true happiness. 
This is why the yogin abandons the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy] so as to enter 


into the mind of equanimity (upeksacitta).23© 


Finally, the minds of loving-kindness, compassion and joy are minds of love so deep that it is hard to 
abandon beings. [On the other hand], if one enters into the mind of equanimity, it is easy to separate from 


them. 


233 The canonical expression for the four apramanas is cited above, p. 1239-40F. 

234 Psychologically, joy (mudita) follows after compassion (karund); we should note that beings are 
unhappy before wishing to be joyful. 

235 By practicing equanimity (upeksda), the yogin removes sensual attachment (kamaraga) and hostility 
(vyapdada) towards beings: see above, p. 1242F. 

236 This mind of equanimity is indispensable to becoming Buddha. 
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7. Limit to the salvific action of the immeasurables 


Question. — The bodhisattva, who has finally become Buddha after having practiced the six perfections 
cannot do anything further so that beings may escape from suffering and find happiness. Then why do you 
limit yourself to saying that the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy] are mental activity 


arising in the mind and without any real truth? [Why not say that also of the mind of equanimity]? 


Answer. — It is true that the bodhisattva, having become Buddha, cannot do anything to make beings find 
happiness, but when he is still bodhisattva, he makes the great vows (mahdpranidhandny utpddayati); as a 
result of these great vows, he gains great merit (mahdapunya) and, as the reward of this great merit, he is 


able to do great good for worldly people (prthagjana). 


When the Sravakas practice the four immeasurables (apramdna), it is to tame themselves (atmadamanaya), 
for their own welfare (svahitaya), and they think about beings in vain.237 The bodhisattvas, however, 
practice the mind of loving-kindness so that beings may escape from suffering and find happiness. As a 
result of this mind of loving-kindness, they themselves gain merit and teach others how to gain merit. 
Gathering the ripened fruits (vipdkaphala) of their merit, these bodhisattvas sometimes become noble 
cakravartin kings, rich in kind deeds; sometimes also they leave home (pravrajanti), practice the dhyanas, 
guide beings and teach them how to practice the dhyanas to be reborn in pure universes (suddhalokadhatu) 
and there enjoy the happiness. Finally, when they become Buddha, they enter into nirvana without residue 
(nirupadhisesanirvana) with immeasurable and incalculable beings (apramandasamkhyeyasattva). 
Compared to the mind of emptiness (siényatacitta), their vows (pranidhana) are much more salutary, and 


still other things, including their relics (sarira), are very beneficial. 


Furthermore, if a single bodhisattva completely saved all beings, the other bodhisattvas would have no one 
to save. From then on, there would be no more future (andgate) Buddhas, the lineage of the Buddhas 
(buddhavamsa) would be interrupted (samucchinna) and other faults of the same kind would ensue. This 


[210c] is why a single Buddha does not save all beings without exception. 


Finally, what is called the nature of beings (sattvasvabhava) is only a product of error (mohaja): it is not a 
real thing (bhiita) nor is it determinate (niyata). If all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions 


went to look for a being, they would find none. Then how would they save all completely? 


8. Is the idea of salvation is purely conventional? 


237 In the sense that beings will derive no benefit, for the vows formulated by the sravakas profit only 


themselves. 
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Question. — If [the beings] who are empty [of intrinsic nature] cannot all be saved (Gta), a small number 


of beings will be equally empty. Then how do [the Buddhas] save a small number of them? 


Answer. — I have just said that if the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions went to look for 
beings, they would find not a single one and, consequently, that there is no one to save. If you object: “Why 
do they not save them all?”, you fall into a questionable position (nigrahasthdana), a position from which 
you cannot extricate yourself. And if you object: “Since the categories of few and many do not apply to 
beings, how could the Buddhas save a small number of them?”, you fall into an even more questionable 


position. 


Furthermore, from the absolute point of view (paramartha) , the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of things, there 
are no beings (sattva) and there is no salvation (trdna). It is merely conventionally that we affirm the 
existence of salvation. As for you, you seek the absolute (paramartha) in the conventional (samvrti), which 
is inadmissible (nopapadyate). It is as if you were looking for a precious pearl (maniratna) in a brick or a 


stone: never would you find it there. 


Furthermore, all the qualities acquired by the Buddhas in the interval of time between their first production 
of the mind of awakening (prathamacittotpada) until the disappearance of the Holy Dharma 
(saddharmavipralopa), all these qualities are formations (samskdara), limited (saparyanta), measurable 
(sapramana), having a beginning (adi) and an end (paryavasana). This is why the number of beings to be 
converted (vaineyasattva) must also be measurable. It is not possible, with measurable qualities, fruits of 
retribution [of a given number] of causes and conditions, to completely save beings without number in their 


totality. 


It is like a strong man (balavan purusah): no matter how powerful his bow (dhanus) and no matter how far 
his arrow (isu) can fly, it will necessarily finally fall down. Or it is like the great fire (mahdgni) at the end 
of the kalpa (kalpasamvartana) 238 that burns the trisahasralokadhatu: its brilliance (arcis) is immense, 
but although it burns for a long time, it is finally extinguished. It is the same for the bodhisattva become 
Buddha. From his first production of the mind of awakening, he holds the bow of exertion (viryadhanus) in 
his hand, wields the arrow of wisdom (prajnesu), penetrates deeply into the Buddhadharma and 
accomplishes the great deeds of the Buddhas (buddhakarya), but he also must end up becoming 
extinguished. When the bodhisattva has won the knowledge of dharmas in all their aspects 
(sarvakarajnana), his body emits rays (rasmi) that light up innumerable universes (apramdnalokadhatu); 
each of these rays creates numberless bodies (apramanakaya) that save numberless beings 
(apramanasattva) in the ten directions by metamorphosis (nirmite). After his nirvana, the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma that he has taught (catursitisahasra dharmaskandha) and his relics (Sarira) 
convert (paripdcayanti) beings. But, like the fire at the end of the kalpa, having shone for a long time, he 


too must become extinguished. 


238 Cf. Koéa, Ill, p. 184, 209-210. 
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Question. — You yourself say that these rays create innumerable bodies by metamorphosis that save the 
innumerable beings of the ten directions. Why did you sometimes say that, due to measurable causes and 


conditions, the number of beings to be converted should also be measurable? 
Answer. - There are two kinds of immeasurable (apramana):2>9 


1) The true immeasurable (bhutapramana) which cannot be measured by any holy individual 
(aryapudgala). Space (akasa), nirvana and the true nature of being (sattvabhava) cannot be measured [in 


any way]. 


2) Measurable things (prameyadhama) which only weak people are incapable of measuring; for example, 
the weight (gurutva) of Mount Sumeru, or the number of drops of water (bindu) in the great ocean 
(mahdsamudra). The Buddhas and bodhisattvas know these things, but they are unknown to gods and 


humans. 


It is the same for the number of beings to be converted (vinitasattva) by [211a] the Buddhas; the Buddhas 


know it, but as it is not within your range, it is described as immeasurable. 


Finally, dharmas, coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), have no intrinsic nature 
(nihsvabhava). Since their intrinsic nature does not exist, they are eternally empty (siunya) and, in this 


eternal emptiness, the being does not exist (sattva nopalabhyate). Thus the Buddha said: 
When I was seated on the sphere of enlightenment,240 
My wisdom was non-existent. 
Like the empty fist that deceives little children,24! 


I have saved the entire world. 


The true nature (bhitalaksana) of things 
Is the mark of beings (sattvanimitta). 
But to seize the mark of beings 


Is to stray far from the true Path. 


Always thinking about the eternally empty, 


239 The same distinction is made above, p. 152F, 393F, 451F. 

240 The bodhimanda, in its proper sense, the diamond seat (vajrdsana) at Gaya where Sakyamuni 
reached supreme enlightenment; in the figurative sense, the spiritual presence of the Dharma or of the 
dharmakaya of the Buddhas which is independent of any material localization: cf. Vimalakirti, p. 199- 
200, note. 

241 Balollapana riktamustivat: cf. above, p. 1195F and n. 2. 
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A person does not follow the Path. 
He invents imaginary characteristics 


For dharmas that are without birth or cessation. 


Imaginings, reflections, concepts 
Are the net of Mara (marajala). 
Not moving, not standing still 


That is really the seal of the Dharma (dharmamudra). 


9. Differences between ‘happiness’ and ‘compassion’ 


Question. — If ‘happiness’ (swkha) is subdivided into two parts, the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) 
and the mind of joy (muditdcitta), why is not the mind of compassion (karundcitta) that contemplates 


suffering (duhkha) considered to be of two parts? 


Answer. — Happiness (sukha), loved by everyone, is important (guru); this is why it is divided into two 
parts, [loving-kindness and joy]. On the other hand, suffering (duhkha), which nobody loves, which nobody 


commemorates, is not divided into two parts. 


Furthermore, when happiness is experienced, the mind is soft (mrdu); but when suffering is endured, the 
mind is hard (drdha). 


[The story of Vitasoka]. — When Wei-t’o-chou (Vitasoka), the younger brother of King Asoka, was king of 
Jambudvipa for seven days, he was permitted to indulge in the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna) 
on a grand scale. At the end of the seven days, king Asoka asked him: “As king of Jambudvipa, did you 
experience happiness (sukha) and joy (mudita)?” Vitasoka answered: “I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
noticed nothing. Why? Because each morning, some candalas rang a bell and shouted: “Of the seven days 
[that you have been granted], so many have already gone by, and at the end of the seven days , you will 
die.” Hearing this proclamation, although I was king of Jambudvipa and loaded down with the five objects 
of enjoyment, my sorrow (daurmanasya) and my suffering (duhkha) were so great that I heard nothing and 


saw nothing.”242 


242 The story of Vitasoka, also called Vigatasoka, Sudatta or Sugatra, is told fully in Asokavadana, T 
2042, K. 2, p. 106a-107c (transl. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 270-280); ASokasttra, T 2043, k. 3, p. 141b-44a; 
Divyavadana, p. 419-429 (transl. Burnouf, Introduction, p. 370-379); Tchou yao king, T 212, k. 6, p. 
641a-c (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 297-302); Fen pie kong té louen, T 1507, k. 3, p. 39c. — 
Vitasoka, the younger brother of king Asoka, had faith in heretical doctrines and jeered at the disciples of 
the Buddha whose easy life he begrudged. In order to convert him to the Holy Dharma, Asoka resorted 
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From that, we know that the power of suffering is strong whereas that of happiness is weak. When a person 
who experiences happiness throughout his body is stabbed some place, all his happiness disappears and he 
feels nothing but the pain of his wound. The power of happiness (sukhabala) is so weak that two parts243 


are needed to make it strong; that of suffering (duhkhabala) is so strong that it needs only one part. 


I. FRUITS OF THE IMMEASURABLES 


Question. - What fruits of retribution (vipalaphala)244 does the person who is practicing the four 


immeasurables (apramdna) receive? 


to a trick. While the king was bathing, his ministers, in connivance with him, invited Vitasoka to try on 
the royal crown which the chances of succession might someday lead him to wear. VitaSoka was ready 
for the experiment and, mounting the throne, he donned the crown. Suddenly the king came out of his 
bathroom and, seeing his brother seated on the throne, pretended to be indignant. He treated him as an 
usurper and sent him to the candalas, ordering him to be put to death. However, in order to permit him to 
repent, he allowed Vitasoka to reign effectively for seven days after which he would be executed. Thus 
Vitasoka enjoyed all the royal prerogatives, but each morning, the candalas, counting off the days 
remaining to him, reminded him of his forthcoming death. When the seventh day had passed, VitaSoka 
was led into the presence of his brother the king. Asoka questioned him about his impressions during the 
days of his reign. Vitasoka answered: “All the sense pleasures with which I was loaded were spoiled by 
the perspective of my imminent death. Tormented by the fever of death, I remained sleepless for the 
entire time.” Embracing his brother, Asoka said to him: “I will not put you to death; I wanted you to 
have faith in the Buddha’s Dharma and explain how his disciples, while abstaining from the arduous 
practices imposed on the Brahmins, turn away from sense objects, the complete vanity of which they 
calculate.” Convinced by this experience, VitaSoka became a sramana. 

In the Ceylonese tradition, the hero of this story is Tissa-kumara, brother of Asoka and his 
vice-regent (Mahavamsa, V, v. 151-60); for Hiuan-tsang, it was Mahendra (the Maninda of the Pali 
sources), wrongly presented as the king’s brother, whereas he was his son (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 8, p. 

91 2a; transl. Watters, II, p. 93-94). 

243 Namely, happiness (sukha) and joy (mudita). 

244 Tn order to understand the discussion that will follow, one should recall the distribution of gods in 
the three worlds, a distribution discussed among scholars (cf. KoSa, III, p. 2-4, note) but which the Traité 
has already presented above, p. 517F, 519F, 954F: 

1) Kamadhatu is the abode of six groups of gods: 7) Caturmaharajika, ii) Trayastrim$a, iii) 
Yama, iv) Tusita, v) Brahmaloka, vi) Paramirnitavasavartin. 

2) Rtipadhatu, also called Brahmaloka, world of the Brahma gods, with its four dhyanas, is the 
abode of seventeen groups of gods. 


First dhyana: i) Brahmakayika, ii) Brahmapurohita, ii?) Mahabrahman. 
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Second dhyana: i) Parrittabha, ii) Apramanabha, iii) Abhasvara. 

Third dhyana: i) Parittasubha, i?) Apramanasubha, iii) Subhakrtsna. 

Fourth dhyana: i) Anabhraka, ii) Punyaprasava. ii) Brhatphala, and the five Suddhavasikas, iv) 
Avrha, v) Atapa, vi) Sudrsa, vii) Sudarsana, viii) Akanistha. 

3) Ariipyadhatu, formless realm, has no abodes: it is inhabited, one might say, by formless 
beings belonging to four spheres: i) akasanantyayatana, i7) vijananantyayatana, iii) akimcanyayatana, iv) 
naivasamjfanasamjfayatana. 

In principle, the ascetic who has practiced the apramdnas is reborn in the two higher realms, 
rupadhatu and ariyadhatu, but the exact place is disputed by scholars because the canonical sources give 
the impression of being contradictory. Here, without any pretense of being complete, is a series of 
canonical topics that are under discussion: 

1) Anguttara, IV, p. 150; V, p. 342 (T 125, k. 47, p. 806a26; Vinaya, V, p. 140; Patisambhida, 
II, p. 130; Milindapamtha, p. 198; Visuddhimagga, p. 253, 258-260. — If he does not penetrate any higher, 
the person who practices maitri gains Brahmaloka (uttarim appativijjhanto brahmalokupago hoti). ‘If he 
does not penetrate any higher’ means: if he is incapable of attaining the state of arhat (arahattam 
adhigantum asakkonto). 

2) Digha, I, p. 251; Majjhima, II, p. 195 (T 26, k. 6, p. 458b1); Majjhima, II, p. 207, 208. — The 
practice of maitri, of karund, of mudita or of upeksd is the path leading to rebirth in the company of the 
Brahma gods (Brahmanam sahavyataya maggo). 

3) Anguttara, II, p. 130. — The good man who practices maitri, karuna, mudita or upeksa, when 
his body dissolves after death, is reborn in the company of the Suddhavasa gods (kdvassa bheda param 
Suddhavasanam devanam sahavyatam uppajjati). These gods constitute the five classes of Brahma gods 
occupying the summit of the 4" dhyana in ripadhatu. 

4) Tseng yia han (T 125, k. 21, p. 656b1-9); Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 82, p. 425c13-23); 
Nyayanusara (T 1562, k. 44, p. 594c3-6); Kosa, IV, p. 250; Kosavyakhya, p. 438 (Sanskrit original). — 
The person who practices the apramdanas is one of the four individuals ‘who gain brahmic merit’ 
(brahmam punyam prasavanti). 

According to Anguttara, V, p. 76, the holder of brahmic merit ‘rejoices in the heavens for a 
kalpa’ (kappam saggamhi modati), and according to Ko$a (III, p. 174; IV, p. 251), the gods whose 
lifespan is one kalpa are the Brahmapurohitas forming the second group of gods of the first dhyana. 

Therefore the person who, having loving-kindness, gains a brahmic merit and is reborn among 
the Brahmapurihitas. 

5) Anguttara, II, p. 129. — The person who practices maitri is reborn in the company of the 
Brahmakayikas whose lifespan is one kalpa. The person who practices karund is reborn among the 
Abhasvara whose lifespan is two kalpas. — The person who practices mudita is reborn among the 
Subhakrtsnas whose lifespan is four kalpas. — The person who practices upeksd is reborn among the 
Brhatphalas whose lifespan is five hundred kalpas. 

[But the sources do not agree on the lifespan of the various classes of gods: c. W. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmographie der Inder, 1920, p. 194; add Vibhanga, p. 424-425; Kosa, III, p. 173-174]. 
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Answer. — The Buddha said: “He who enters into the concentration of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi) 
receives, at the present, five benefits (anusamsa): 1) he is not burned if he enters fire (agni); ii) he does not 
die if he swallows poison (visa); iii) the soldier’s sword (sastra) does not wound him; iv) he will not die a 
violent death (asammiudhah kalam karoti); v) the good gods protect him (devata raksanti). Having been of 
benefit to innumerable beings (apramdnasattva), he receives immense merit (apramdnapunya). By virtue 
of this immeasurable mind of impure order (sasravapramanacitta) that has beings as_ object 


(sattvalambana), he is reborn in a pure place (suddhasthana), namely, the form realm (rijpadhatu).245 


6) Samyutta, V, p. 119-121; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 27, p. 197c11-13; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 
430c22-24; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 770b24-26; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 269. — The 
person who practices maitri ends up at best in the Subhas (according to the Chinese versions, in the 
Subhakrtsnas). — The person who practices karund ends up at best in the akasanantyayatanas. — The 
person who practices mudita ends up at best in the vijananantyayatanas. — the person who practices 
upeksa ends up at best in the akimcanyayatanas. 

The Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas have expended a wealth of ingenuity in order to harmonize all 
these discrepancies. The Traité has not ignored them, but, refusing to enter into these subtleties, it 
concludes that the apramanas, dealing with all the beings of the ten regions without exception, receive 
their reward in arupyadhatu as well as in the rupadhatu of the Brahma gods. 

245 Five benefits in the siitra cited by the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 427a6-7; eight benefits according to 
Anguttara, IV, p. 150; eleven benefits according to Anguttara, V, p. 342; Vinaya, V, p. 140; 
Patisambhida, II, p. 130; Milinda, p. 198; Visuddhimagga, p. 253. 

Anguttara, V, p. 342 (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 806a17-806b3; Che yi siang sseu nien jou 
lai, T 861a23-b-7): Mettaya cetovimuttiya Gsevitaya... ekadasanisamsa patikankha... Sukham supati, 
sukham patibujjhati, na papakam supinam passati, manussadsam pivo hoti, amanussanam piyo hoti, 
devata rakkhanti, nassa aggi va visam va sattham va kamati, tuvatam cittam samadhiyati, mukavanno 
vippasidati, asammiulho kalam karoti, uttarim appativijjhanto brahmalokiupago hoti. 

Transl. — If the liberation of the mind consisting of loving-kindness is observed and cultivated, 
eleven benefits are in store: /) The benevolent person sleeps happily; 2) he awakes happy; 3) he has no 
bad dreams; 4) he is dear to humans; 5) he is dear to non-humans; 6) the gods protect him; 7) fire, poison 
and the knife do not harm him; 8) his mind becomes concentrated quickly; 9) his face is serene; /0) he 


dies without worry; //) if he goes no higher, [after death] he wins the world of the Brahma gods. 


The reservation uttarim appatijjhanto ‘if he does not penetrate any higher’, i.e., ‘if he is 
incapable of attaining the state of arhat’ (arahattam adhigantum asakkonto) is necessary as it permits one 
to understand that loving-kindness can, by way of exception, accede to the supreme fruit of the religious 
life. But judging from the Chinese versions, this reservation does not appear in the Sanskrit agamas. 

The siitra on the eleven benefits of maitri is fully commented on, with supporting stories, in 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 258-260. See also Manorathapirani, V, p. 82-84. 
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Question. — Why did the Buddha say that the reward (vipaka) for loving-kindness is to be reborn in the 
Brahma heavens?246 [211b] 


Answer. — Because the Brahmadevas are venerated by beings, everyone has heard of them and everyone 


knows them. 


The Buddha lived in the Indian kingdoms where there were always many brahmins in whose religion 
virtuous men were all reborn among the Brahmadevas.247 When they learn that the devotees of loving- 
kindness (maitracarin) are reborn among the Brahmadevas, beings have great faith (sraddhda) and are ready 
to practice loving-kindness. This is why the Buddha said that devotees of loving-kindness are reborn 


among the Brahmadevas. 


Furthermore, the gods who have cut through sexual desire (raga) are all called Brahma, and it is said that 
these Brahmas dwell in the form realm (rijpaddaatu). And so the fact of having cut through sexual desire is 


called brahmacarya ‘celibacy’ and those who have cut through are called brahmanas. 


When the Buddha speaks here of the ‘Brahma heavens’, he means not only the four dhyanas [of ripadhatu, 
inhabited by the Brahmadevas] but also the four aripyasamapattis [formless absorptions of artpyadhatu, 
inhabited by the formless deities]. Investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicara), [which are eliminated in the 
dhyanas of aripyadhatu], are so difficult to destroy that the Buddha does not speak here about the levels 
higher than these dhyanas [namely, the four artipyasamapattis]. In the same way, when he spoke about the 
discipline of speech (vaksamvara) which is part of the fivefold discipline (parcasila) of the upasaka, the 
Buddha mentioned only one [abstention], the abstention from lying (mrsavadavairamana), but he implied 
the other three abstentions [regarding slander (paisunyavada), harmful speech (parusyavada) and idle 


chatter (sambhinnapralapa)).248 


Question. - So loving-kindness brings the five benefits (anusamsa) in question; but why did the Buddha say 


nothing about the benefits brought by compassion, joy and equanimity? 


Answer. - Refer to the above comparison (upamdana): by speaking of one single thing, the Buddha intends 
the other three. This applies here also. What the Buddha said about loving-kindness is equally true for 


compassion, joy and equanimity. 


Furthermore, loving-kindness is the immeasurable par excellence. Loving-kindness is like the king (rajan); 
the other three immeasurables that accompany it are like the people (jana). Why? First, the yogin, by the 


mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta), wants beings to find happiness (sukha). Seeing that there are some 


246 Anguttara, III, p. 225: So ime cattaro brahmavihare bhavetva kayassa bheda parammaran4a sugatim 
brahmalokam upapajjati. — See also Digha, I, p. 251; Majjhima, II, p. 195, 207-208, where the practice 
of the apramanas 1s given as the path leading to rebirth in the company of the Brahma gods: ayvam pi kho 
Brahanam sahavyataya maggo. 

247 This comment which is evidently addressed to Chinese readers is not attributable to the author of 
the Traité, Nagarjuna or others; it is probably a gloss of the translator Kumarajiva. 

248 In regard to the fivefold morality (paricasila), it is enough to say ‘lying’ and by that to include the 
other three misdeeds of speech: see above, p. 820F. 
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who do not find happiness, he produces the mind of compassion (karundcitta). Wanting beings who are 
free from painful thoughts to find the joy of the Dharma, he produces the mind of joy (muditacitta). Feeling 
neither aversion (pratigha) nor fondness (anunaya) nor sorrow (daurmanasya) towards these three things, 


he produces the mind of equanimity (upeksdacitta). 
Finally, it is loving-kindness that gives happiness (sukha) to beings. 


Moreover, in the Tseng yi a han (Ekottaragama), the Buddha spoke about the mind of compassion 


(karundcitta) ‘endowed with the five benefits (anusamsa)’ 24° 


In many places in the Mahayanasitras, he spoke about the benefits it presents. Thus, in the Wang-ming 
p’ou-sa king (Jaliniprabhabodhisattvasiitra or Visesacintibrahmapariprecha),2° he said: “The bodhisattva 
practices the thirty-two kinds of compassion (karund) among beings. The former increase gradually and 
change into great compassion (mahdkarund). Great compassion is the root of the qualities (gunamiila) of 
all the Buddhas and bodhisattvas; it is the mother (matr) of Prajfiaparamita and the grandmother 
(mahamatr) of the Buddhas. By means of great compassion, the bodhisattva attains Prajiiaparamita and, 


having acquired Prajfiaparamita, he becomes Buddha.”2>! He praises great compassion in every way. 


249 Unidentified passage. 

250 A siitra in which the brahmarajan Visesacintin, the bodhisattva Jaliniprabha and the bodhisattva 
Majyusri appear. The 7raité cites it impartially under the name of Jaliniprabhabodhisattvasitra (k. 20,p. 
211b19; k. 22, p. 227b4; k. 28, p. 267a16) or under the name of Tch’e sin king = Visesacintisutra (k. 27, 
p. 257b2; k. 29, p. 275a18; k. 32, p. 279c9; k. 66, p. 524a24; k. 77, p. 604a23; k. 81, p. 631a18). The 
Mahavyutpatti mentions the bodhisattva Jaliniprabha (no. 705) and a Brahmavisesacintipariprecha (no. 
1367). 

The Visesabrahmapariprccha is known to us by three Chinese versions and one Tibetan version: 

1) Tch’e-sin fan-t’ien so wen king (1585) by Dharmaraksa; translated the 10" day of the 3 
month of the 7” T’ai-k’ang year (April 20, 286): cf. K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, k. 2, p. 494a26. 

2) Sseu-yi fan-t’ien so wen king (T 586) by Kumarajiva; translated at Tch’ang-ngan, in the 
garden of Siao-yao, the 1‘ day of the 12" month of the 14" hong-che year (January 9, 403): cf. Li ti san 
pao ki, T 2034, k. 8, p. 77c12. Seng-jouei wrote the preface. 

3) Cheng-sseu-wei fan-t’ien so wen king (T587) by Bodhiruci; translated at Lo-yang in the 1* 
chen-kouei year (518): cf. Li tai san pao king, T 2034, k. 9, p. 85c20. — A Cheng-sseu-wei king louen (T 
1532), commentary by Vasubandhu (?) on this pariprecha was translated by this same Bodhiruci in the 
1* p’ou-t’ai year (531): cf. Li tai san pao ki, T 2034, k. 9, p. 86a15. 

4) Tshans-pa khyad-par-sems-kyis Sus-pa (OKC 827), translated by Sakyaprabha, etc. 

251 Vigesacintin, T 585, k. 1, p. 9624-10a16; T 586, k. 2, p. 41c6-42a25; T 587,, k. 2, p. 72b26-73b9. — 
The same passage also appears in two Chinese versions of the Ratnameghasitra: T 660, k. 5, p. 302a9- 
302c19; T 489, k. 8, p. 723a8-723c1 1; and its original Indian is in the Mahavyutpatti, no. 154-186. 

It is not a matter of the thirty-two kinds of mahakaruna but of the thirty-two reasons impelling 

the Tathagata to practice. Here is the first: Nairatmyah sarve dharmah sattvas ca nairatmyam 


nadhimucyante. atas tathagatasya sattvesu mahakarunotpadyate: “All dharmas are without self and yet 
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Also in other places, he praises the mind of joy (muditacitta) and the mind of equanimity (upeksacitta), but 
as loving-kindness and compassion are very important, the Buddha praises their advantages (anusamsa) by 
preference: loving-kindness because of its qualities (guna) is difficult to get, and compassion realizes great 
deeds. 


Question. — However, in explaining the benefits (anusamsa) of the four immeasurables (apramdana) the 
Buddha said: “The mind of loving-kindness, properly observed, properly developed, ends up at best [in a 
rebirth] among the Subhakrtsna gods (maitricittam Gsevitam subhdvitam Subhakrtsnebhyo devebhyah 
samvartate). — The mind of compassion (Aarundacitta), properly observed, properly developed, leads at best 
to the sphere [of the infinity] of space (akasanantyayatana). — The mind of joy (muditacitta), properly 
observed, properly developed, ends up at best in the sphere [of the infinity] of consciousness 


leads at best to the sphere of nothing at all (akimcnayayatana).”2>2 


beings do not believe in non-self; this is why great compassion for beings arises in the Tathagata”; and 
So on. 

The great compassion of the Tathagata will be the subject of chapter XLII. 

252 An extract from the Haliddavasanasutta of Samyutta, V, p. 119-121 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 743, k. 
27, p. 197c11-13). — Some bhiksus were paying a morning visit to the Parivrajaka heretics established at 
Haliddavasana, a Koliya village. The latter stated that they taught the same ‘liberations of mind’ 
(cetovimutti), 1.e., the same apramadnas, as the Buddha, and asked the bhiksus how the Buddha’s teaching 
differed from their own. The bhiksus, unable to answer, came to consult the Buddha, and this is what he 
told them: 

Subhaparamaham, bhikkhave, mettam cetovimuttim vadami... Akadsdnaficayatanaparamaham, 
vadami... Akificaifid@yatanaparamaham, bhikkhave, upekkham cetovimuttim vadami. — “I state, O 
monks, that the liberation of mind which is loving-kindness has the Sibha [in the Chinese versions, the 
heaven of the Subhakrtsnas] as supreme as supreme goal. That which has compassion has the sphere of 
infinity of space as its supreme goal. That which is joy has the sphere of infinity of consciousness as 
supreme goal. That which is equanimity has the sphere of nothing at all as supreme goal.” 

Among the four ultimate goals, only the first, namely the heaven of the Subhakrtsnas belongs to 
the form realm (riipadhdatu), also called the world of the Brahmas (brahmaloka). The other three belong 
to the formless realm (ariupyadhatu). 

The Haliddavasanasutta is the only stitra where rebirth in the formless realm is promised to 
those who practice the apramdnas. Everywhere else the Buddha affirmed that adepts of the apramanas 
“are reborn in the Brahmaloka’”, i.e., in the form realm. 

These contradictory teachings naturally struck the old exegetists, and both Sanskrit and Pali 
scholars have brooded over the Haliddavasanasutta. See especially Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 269; 
Comm. of Samyutta, III, p. 172; Vimuttimagga, tr. Ehara, p. 195; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 430c22-24; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 770c3-8. 
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[The three spheres in question belong to the aripyadhatu and not to ripadhatu which forms the 
Brahmaloka.] Why then did the Buddha say above [211c] (p. 1267F) that the fruit of retribution of loving- 


kindness [and the other immeasurables ‘is rebirth in the Brahma heavens’? 


Answer. — 1. The teaching of the Buddhas is inconceivable (acintya).2°> He speaks in this way in order to 


conform to the needs of those to be converted (vaineyasattvanuvartandat). 


2. Furthermore, when one emerges from the concentration of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi), it is easy to 
be led to the third dhyana [the summit of which the Subhakrtsna gods occupy]. — On emerging fromm the 
concentration of compassion (karundsamadhi), it is easy to enter into the akasanayatana. - On emerging 
from the concentration of joy (muditasamadhi), it is easy to enter the vijfananantyayatana. — On emerging 


from of the concentration of equanimity (upeksGsamadhi), it is easy to enter into the akimcanyayatana. 


3. Furthermore, by means of the mind of loving-kindness, the yogin wishes that all beings may find 
happiness (sukha) and, as a reward for this thought, he himself finds happiness. In the threefold world 
(traidhatuka), the Subhakrtsna gods are the happiest.254 This is why the Buddha says that *the mind of 
loving-kindness’ leads at best to rebirth among the Subhakrtsna gods. — By means of the mind of 
compassion, the yogin sees beings who are old, sick, weak, tormented and suffering. A feeling of pity 
(anukampadcitta) arises in him and he wonders how he can liberate these beings from suffering (duhkha): 
actually, if one eliminates the internal suffering (adhyatmikaduhkha), the external sufferings 
(bahyaduhkha) go away and if one eliminates the external suffering, the internal suffering goes away. The 
yogin then says: Those who have a body (dehin) necessarily encounter suffering; only those who have no 
body meet up with no suffering. And yet the akasa excludes all form (riipa) and, [by that very fact, escapes 
from suffering]. This is why the Buddha said that [the mind of compassion] ends up at best in the 
akasanantyayatana. — By means of the mind of joy, the yogin wants to brings beings the spiritual happiness 
(vijndnasukha) called ‘joy’. In this spiritual happiness, the mind (citta), freed from the body (Aaya), is like a 
bird (paksin) that has escaped from its cage (panjara).?>> In the akasanantyayatana, the mind, although free 
of the body, was still attached to space (akasa). The vijfiananantyayatana is immense (apramdna): it is 
consciousness in all the phenomena, and this consciousness enjoys unlimited sovereignty (aisvarya). This 
is why the Buddha said that joy ends up at best in the vijianananantayatana. — By means of the mind of 
equanimity, the yogin remains neutral (wpeksante) to the suffering (duhkha) and the happiness (sukha) of 
beings and, since he ignores suffering or happiness, he attains true equanimity (bhiitopeksadharma), 
namely, the akimcanyayatana. This is why the Buddha said that the mind of equanimity ends up at best in 


the akimcanyayatana. 


These four immeasurables are acquired only by the noble individuals (aryapudgala) and not by the worldly 


people (prthagjana). 


253 Anguttara, II, p. 80: Buddhanam, bhikkhave, budhavisayo acinteyyo na cintetabho yam cintento 
ummadassa vigdtassa bhagi assa. 
254 See above, p. 499F, 504F. 


255 Similar considerations have been developed above, p. 1032F. 
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4. Finally, the Buddha knew that, in future times (andgate ‘dhvani), because they were of weak faculties 
(mrdvindriya), his disciples would become attached to dharmas by way of making distinctions (vikalpa) 
and would wrongly say about the four immeasurables: “The four limitless ones, having beings as their 
object (alambana), are exclusively impure (sdsrava), concern the desire realm (k@madhdatu) exclusively and 


do not exist in the formless realm (Grijpyadhatu).”25° 


In order to destroy the wrong views (mithyddrsti) of these people, the Buddha said that the four 
immeasurables also concern the artipyadhatu. And since the Buddha considers these four immeasurables as 


concerning all the beings of the ten directions, they must also have the arupyadhatu as object. 


Thus it is said in the Wou-tsin-yi p’ou-sa wen (Aksayamatipariprecha): “Loving-kindness is of three kinds: 
i) that which has beings as object (sattvalambana); ii) that which has things as object (dharmalambana); 
iii) that which has no object (andlambana).” The Sastra explains: “That which has beings as object is 
impure (sdsrava); that which has no object is pure (andsrava); and that which has things as object is 


sometimes impure and sometimes pure.”257 


All this is a summary of the four immeasurables. 


256 Here the Traité counters the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika theses according to which the apramdanas 
have beings as object (apramanah sattvalambanah) and, more precisely, that their domain is the beings 
of the desire realm (Admasattvas tu gocarah): cf. Kosa, VI, p. 199; Abhidharmadipa, p. 429. The 
Mahayanasitras and particularly the Aksayamatinirdesa, cited here for the second time, state that they 
also can have things as object and even no object. 

257 Quotation from the Aksayamatinirdesa and not from the Aksayamatipariprecha: see above, p. 
1245F, n. 1. 
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Second Section THE FOUR FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS (p. 1274F) 


I. THE FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four formless absorptions (Gripyasamapatti) are: i) the sphere of infinity of space 
nothing at all (akimcanyayatana), iv) the sphere of neither-discrimination-nor-non-discrimination 


(naivasamjnandsamjnayatana). 


1. Defiled absorptions, acquired by birth, acquired by effort. 


These four formless absorptions are each of three kinds: stained (samala), acquired by birth 


(upapattipratilambhika) or acquired by effort (prayogika).258 [212a] 


1) The thirty-one bad propensities (anusaya) contained in the four aripyas2>? and the formations 
associated with the mind (cittasamprayuktasamskara) arising within these propensities are stained 


(samala). 


2) Acquired by birth (upapattipratilambhika). — Those who have practiced the four immaterial absorptions 
(arupyasamapatti) are reborn by virtue of ripening of these actions (karmavipaka) in the formless realm 


(ariipyadhatu) and obtain four clear (vispasta) and morally undefined (avyakrta) skandhas.260 


258 Like the dhyanas, the samapattis may be samapattis of enjoyment (4svadana) associated with 
craving (satrsna) or pure samapattis (suddhaka), but of worldly order (laukika) and still involving 
asrava: see above, p. 1027F, and also Kosa, VIII p. 145-146, with notes by de La Vallée Poussin. 
Moreover, the samapattis may be acquired by birth (upapattipratilambhika) as is the case among beings 
who, in the form of a ‘mental series without body’, come to be reborn in the four spheres of the formless 
realm (aripyadhatu). Finally, the samapattis may be acquired by effort (prayogika) as is the case for 
ascetics who momentarily become concentrated on these spheres: cf. Kosa, VII, p. 134. 

259 There are six anusayas: 1) raga, 2) pratigha, 3) mana, 4) avidyd, 5) drsti, 6) vimati. These six make 
ten by dividing drsti into five. These ten anusayas constitute the thirty-six anusayas of kamadhatu, 
thirty-one of ripadhatu, the thirty-one of aripyadhatu, in all ninety-eight anusayas: cf. Jianaprasthana, T 
1544, k. 5, p. 943a, discussed by Kosa, V, p. 9. 

260 Whereas the dhyanas are accompanied by the five skandhas, the samapattis have only four, because 
all ripa (dhyanasamvara, anaravasamvara) is absent there (anuparivartakarupabhavat). This is why the 
four samapattis as well as the preliminary absorptions (samantaka) of the three higher samdpattis are 
called vibhutarupasamjna ‘having overcome the notion of form’. The samantaka of the first samapatti, 


the akasanantyayatana, is not given this name because the notion of riipa is not completely overcome. It 
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3) Acquired by effort (prayogika). — Examining the grossness (audarya) and harmfulness of form (ripa), 
the cause of old age (fara), sickness (vyddhi), death (marana) and all kinds of suffering, the yogin 
considers it ‘as a sickness, as an ulcer, as a poisoned arrow’ (rogato gandatah salyatah samanupasyati).21 
He tells himself that all of it is deception (vaficana) and falsehood (mrsavada) that he must avoid. Having 
reflected in this way, he overcomes all notion of matter, he destroys all notion of resistance, he forgets all 
notion of multiplicity and penetrates into the absorption of infinity of space (sa sarvaso rupasamjnanam 
samatikramat pratighasamjnanam astamgaman nanatvasamjnanam amanasikarad 


akasanatyayatanasamappattim pravigati).262 


2. Process of access to the absorptions 


Question. — How can these three kinds of notions [of matter, resistance, multiplicity] be destroyed? 


Answer. — These three kinds of notions (samjna), all coming from a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri), are without intrinsic nature (nihsvabhava) and, since their intrinsic self nature does 


not exist, they are all deceptions, non-realities, easily destroyed. 


Furthermore, [the yogin says to himself], distinctions (vikalpa) regarding form are eliminated little by little 
(bhagasah) and finally no longer exist. This is why, if they do not exist later, neither do they exist now. 
Under the influence of error (viparyasa), beings seize the characteristics of identity (ekatva) and difference 
(anyatva) in composite matter, and their minds become attached to the nature of matter. As for me, I must 
not imitate these fools; I must seek the true reality (bhitavastu) in which there is neither identity nor 


difference. 
Furthermore, the yogin reflects thus:263 


1) When I rejected and avoided dharmas, I obtained considerable benefits. First I abandoned my wealth, 
my wife and children; I left home and found the pure discipline (visuddhasila); my mind is secure 


(vogaksema); I have no more fear. 


2) Putting away desires (kama), evil and wicked dharmas (papa akusala dharmah), I obtained the first 
dhyana. joy and happiness (pritisukha), the result of detachment (vivekaja), 


3) By suppressing enquiry and analysis (vitarkavicaranam vyutpasama), by inner purification (adhyatmam 


samprasadat), | obtained the second dhyana where there is great joy and happiness (mahdapritisukha). 


is actually in this samantaka that the ascetic overcomes the notion of matter (rupasamjnam atikramati) 
and connected notions. See Kosa, VII, p. 134-135; Abhidharmadipa, p. 412. 

261 Cf Majjhima, I, 436, 500; Anguttara, IV, 422-423: So yad eva tattha hoti... te dhamme aniccato 
dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato abadhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassati. 
262 The overcoming of these notions takes place in the preliminary (samantaka) of the first 
arupyasamapatti. 


263 Here the Traité repeats the old canonical phrases already quoted above, p. 1025, n. 
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4) By renouncing joy (priter viragat), | found myself in the third dhyana which is by far the happiest. 


5) Suppressing this happiness (sukhasya prahandat), I obtained the fourth dhyana, purified by renunciation 


and reflection. 


6) Now I abandon these four dhydnas, for it is still necessary to obtain the wonderful absorptions 


(samapatti). 


This is why the yogin ‘transcends the notion of matter (rijpasamjnam atikramati), destroys the notion of 
resistance (pratighasamjnam nirodhayati) and no longer thinks about the notion of multiplicity 


(nanatvasamjnam na manasikaroti)’. 


3. Transcending ideas 


The Buddha spoke of three kinds of form (riipa): “1) There is form that is visible and resistant (asti riijpam 
sanidarsanam sapratigham); 2) There is invisible resistant form (asti rijpam anidarsanam sapratigham); 3) 


There is invisible non-resistant form (asti rupam anidarsanam apratigham).”264 


When the yogin ‘transcends the notion of matter (rupasamjna)’, this concerns visible resistant form 
(sanidarsana-sapratigha); when he ‘destroys the notion of resistance (pratisamjna)’, this concerns invisible 
resistant form (anidarsana-sapratigha); when he ‘no longer thinks about the notion of multiplicity 


(nanatvasamjna)’ this concerns invisible non-resistant form (anidarsanaprtigha). 


Furthermore, by the destruction of visibles seen by the eye (caksus), the yogin ‘transcends matter’; by the 
destruction of the ear (srotra) and sounds (sabda), the nose (ghrana) and smells (gandha), the tongue 
(jihva) and tastes (rasa), the body (Adaya) and tangibles (sprastavya), he ‘transcends the notion of 
resistance’. In regard to other forms and many varieties not described as form, we speak of ‘the notion of 


multiplicity’ 265 


264 Rupasamgrahasitra cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 352; Pali correspondent, Digha, III, p. 217; Vibhanga, 
p. 13, 72, 89; Dhammasanganl, p. 125, 146-147, 244-245. 

265 An obscure and possibly corrupt passage. For the Kosavyakhya, the riipasanidar]sana-sapratigha is 
the riipa to be cognized by the eye consciousness; the rupa anidarsana-sapratigha is the eye, etc. and 
also the nine material bases of consciousness; the riipa anidarsana-apratigha is the avijnapti. 

For the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 273-274, the riipasamjnas are the dhyanas of subtle 
form mentioned here under the name of ‘notion’, and things that are their object (rupasannanan ti 
sannasisena vuttarupavacarajjhananan c’eva tadarammananan ca). The pratighasamjnas are the 
notions of resistance coming from the contact between the physical bases of consciousness, eye, etc., and 
their respective objects, color, etc. (cakkhadinam vatthinam riupadinam arammanan ca patighatena 
samuppanna patighasannna). The nanatvasamjnas are the notions that function with variety as their 
domain (ndnatte va gocare pavatta sanna) or that are varied themselves (ndnatta va sanna), The 


Visuddhimagga is here inspired by the Vibhanga, p. 261-262. 
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Seeing this, the yogin eliminates the defilements (samklesa) of the form realm (rijpadhatu) and obtains the 
akasanantyaAatana. In regard to the causes and methods of obtaining the other three aripyas, refer to what 


was said in the chapter on the Dhyanaparamita (p. 1032-1034F). 


4. Moral qualities of the absorptions 


Of the four formless (G@riupya) [absorptions], one, namely, the [212b] naivasamjiana-samjfayatana, is 
always impure (sasrava).2©6 For the other three, one can single out: the akasasnantyayatana is sometimes 
impure (sdsrava) and sometimes pure (andsrava). If it is impure, this akasayatana contains four impure 
aggregates (sasravaskandha); if it is pure, it contains four pure aggregates. It is the same for the 


vijhananantyayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 


All these absorptions are conditioned (samskrta) and good (kusala). If it is impure, the akasayatana 
involves retribution (savipdka) and is morally indeterminate (avydkrta); if it is pure, it does not involve 


retribution (avipdka). It is the same for the vijianayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 


If it is good, the naivasamjfianasamjiayatana involves retribution and is morally indeterminate, but [in 


itself] it does not involve retribution.267 


Il. THE FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Question. — What do these four absorptions consist of in the Mahayana? [213b] 


Answer. — In the Mahayana, these four formless absorptions are modes of wisdom (prajnakara) connected 


with the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas. 
Question. — What is the true nature of dharmas? 
Answer. — It is the fact that dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature (svabhavasinya). 


Question. — We accept that material dharmas (riipidharma) composed of and coming from various causes 


and conditions are empty; but why would non-material dharmas be empty? 


Answer. — If the coarse (audarika) substances (rupa), seen by the eye and heard by the ear, can be accepted 
as empty, then why would non-material invisible, non-resistant (apratigha), experiencing neither suffering 


nor happiness, not be empty? 


266 In this ayatana, also called the bhavagra ‘Summit of existence’, awareness is so weak that in it one 
cannot meditate on the Path: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 145. 
267 Here the Traité continues with a series of technical considerations which I [Lamotte] do not 


translate. The reader may find a similar set of analyses in the Vibhanga, p. 269-271. 
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Furthermore, material dharmas that can be analyzed as far as their subtle atoms (paramdanu) are scattered, 
perish and return to the void. [But the non-material dharmas are still less consistent]: these minds (citta) 
and mental events (caitasikadharma) do not exist (nopalabhyante) for a month (masa), a fortnight 


(parvan), an hour (muhurta), a minute (/ava) or even a single second (ksana).268 


This is the significance of the four formless absorptions and all of this summarizes (samksepatah) the four 


immeasurables. 


268 Cf. Anguttara, I, p. 10: Naham, bhikkave, annam ekadhammam pi samanupassami yam 
lahuparivattam yathayidam cittam: “I do not see, O monks, a single other dharma the transformation of 
which is as brief as the mind.” This may be compared to the river that never stops: “There is no khana, 
laya, or muhutta when the river stops” (Anguttara, IV, p. 137). 

According to the Atthasalioni, p. 60: Yava pan’ uppannam ripam titthati tava solassa ciitani 
uppajjitva bhijjanti: “Sixteen moments of mind arise and perish during the time a material dharma lasts.” 
See L. de La Vallée Poussin, Notes sur le moment ou ksana des bouddhistes, Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny, VIII, 1931, p. 1-9; Notes sur le moment des Vaibhasika et des Sautrantika, MCP, V, 

1936-37, p. 123-158. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV: LIBERATIONS, MASTERIES, 
TOTALITIES, SUCCESSIVE ABSORPTIONS (p. 1281F) 


First Section LIBERATIONS, MASTERIES AND TOTALITIES 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth classes of supplementary dharmas recommended for bodhisattvas 


by the Prajiiaparamita include: 


1) Eight liberations: Sanskrit astau vimoksah,; Pali atta vimokkha (& vimokha); Tibetan rnam par thar ba 
brgyad; Chinese pa pei ché or pa kiai t’ouo. 


2) Eight spheres of mastery: Sanskrit astav abhibhvayatana; Pali attha abhihayatani; Tibetan gzil gyis gnon 
pahi skye mched brgyad; Chinese pa tch’ou tch’ou (or jou) or pa cheng tch’ou. 


3) Ten spheres of totality: Sanskrit dasa krtsndyatanani; Pali dasa kasindyatanani; Chinese che yi tsie 


tch’ou (or jou) or che pien tch’ou (or jou). 


These three lists intersect one another and are partially mingled so that it is useful to study them at the same 


time. 


I. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE THREE LISTS 


I. THE EIGHT VIMOKSAS. — Pali formula in Digha, II, p. 70-71; 111-112; III, p. 261-262; Majjhima,I, 
p. 12-13; Anguttara, IV, p. 306; Vibhanga, p. 342. — Sanskrit formula in DaSottarastitra, p. 92-94; 
Kogavyakhya, p. 688; Dasasahasrika, p. 98; Satasahasrika, p. 1445; Mahavyut., no. 1510-1518. 


Sanskrit: Astau vimoksah: 1. riupi riipanl pasyaty ayam ... viharaty ayam astamo vimoksa iti. 
Transl. of the Sanskrit. — The eight liberations: 

1) Being [in the sphere of subtle form], he sees visibles; this is the first vimoksa. 

2) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles; this is the second vimoksa. 


3) Producucing the pleasant vimoksa, he abides in this absorption; this is the third vimoksa. 
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4) By means of complete transcendence of notions of form, disappearance of notions of resistance, 
rejection of notions of multiplicity, he thinks: “Space is infinite” and he penetrates into the sphere of 
infinity of space and abides there in the manner of the gods attached to this sphere; this is the fourth 


vimoksa. 


5) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of infinity of space, he thinks: ‘Consciousness is 
infinite”, he penetrates into the sphere of infinity of consciousness and abides there in the manner of the 


gods attached to this sphere; this is the fifth vimoksa. 


6) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of infinity of consciousness, he thinks: “Nothing 
exists”, he penetrates into the sphere of nothing at all and abides there in the manner of the gods who are 


attached to it; this is the sixth vimoksa. 


7) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of nothing at all, he penetrates into the sphere of 
neither identification nor non-identification and abides there in the manner of the gods who are attached to 


it; this is the seventh vimoksa. 


8) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of neither identification nor non-identification, the 
cessation of notions and sensations being realized, he penetrates into it and abides there; this is the eighth 


vimoksa. 


2. THE EIGHT ABHIBHVAYATANAS. - Pali formula in Digha II, p. 110-111; III p. 260-261; Majjhima, 
II, p. 13-14; Anguttara, IV, p. 305-306; V, p. 61-62. — 


Pali: Attha abhibhayatanani: 1. ajjhattam ripasanni eko bahiddha ... evamsanni hoti. idam atthamam 


abhibhayatanam. 


Sanskrit formula in Dasottarasiitra, p. 95-97; Kosavyakhya, p. 690-691; Abhidharmadipa, p. 431-432; 
DaSasahasrika, p. 101-102; Mahavyut., no. 1520-1527. Sanskrit: Astav abhibhvayatanani: 1. adhyatmam 


rupasamjna bahirdha ... ca bhavati. idam astamam abhibhvayatanam. 
Transl. of the Sanskrit. — The eight spheres of mastery: 


1) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees narrow outer visibles, beautiful or ugly, and he cognizes 
these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them and he is aware of them; this is the first 
abhibhu. 


2) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles very extensive (var. very enlarged), beautiful 


or ugly, and these visibles (etc., as in 1); this is the second abhibhu. outer visibles. 


3) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer narrow visibles, and these visibles (etc. as in 1); 
this is the fourth abhibhu. 


4) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer extensive (var. very enlarged) visibles, beautiful or 
ugly, and these visible (etc. as in 1); this is the fourth abhibhu. 
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5) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles blue, blue in color, blue in aspect, blue in 
luster. Just like the flax flower or like fine blue Benares muslin, blue in color, blue in aspect, blue in luster, 
in the same way, without having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles blue, blue in color, blue 
in aspect, blue in luster, and he cognizes them by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them and he is 
aware of them; this is the fifth abhibhu. 


6) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles yellow, yellow in color, yellow in aspect, 
yellow in luster. Just like the karnikara flower (Pterospermum acerifolium) or like fine yellow Benares 
muslin, yellow in color, yellow in aspect, yellow in luster, in the same way, without having the notion of 


inner visibles, he sees outer visibles yellow (etc., as in 5); this is the sixth abhibhu. 


7) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles red, red in color, red in aspect, red in 
luster. Just like the bandhujivaka flower (Pentapetes phoenicea) or fine red Benares muslin, red in color, 
red in aspect, red in luster, in the same way , without having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer 


visibles red, (etc. as in 5); this is the seventh abhibhu. 


8) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles white, white in color, white in aspect, 
white in luster. Just like the planet Venus or fine white Benares muslin, white in color, white in aspect, 
white in luster, in the same way, not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles white (etc. as 
in 5); this is the eighth abhinhu. 


3. THE TEN KRTSNAYATANAS.- Pali formula in Digha, III, p. 268; Majjhima, II, p. 14-15; Anguttara, 


V, p. 46, 60: Dasa kasinayatanani: 1. pathavikasinam eko sanjanati ... adho tiriyam advayam appamanam. 


Sanskrit formula in Mahavyut., no. 1528-1540: Dasa krtsnayatanani: 1. prthivikrtsnayatanam. ... 10. 


vijnanakrtsayatanam. 


Transl. of the Sanskrit. — The ten spheres of totality: 1) Totality of earth; 2) totality of water; 3) totality of 
fire; 4) totality of wind; 5) totality of blue; 6) totality of yellow; 7) totality of red; 8) totality of white; 9) 
totality of space; 10) totality of consciousness. This totality of earth, water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, red and 


white, he recognizes them above, below, on the side, without duality and limitless. 


The last two kasinas are sometimes omitted in the lists of the Patisambhida (I, p. 49, 143-144, 149-150) or 
replaced by the Gloka- and the paricchinn’ akasa- in the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 89. 


The krtsnas are not objective observations but ‘voluntary seeings’: adhimuktimanasikara (Koa, II, p. 325). 
This is well-explained in the Dasasahasrika, p. 102: Sarvadhatun prthividhatav adhimucya sarvam api 
prthividhatur evaikadhatur bhavati: “When one ‘wills’ all the elements into the element earth, everything 
becomes a single element, namely, the ‘earth’ element. In the same way, when one ‘wills’ all the elements 
into the element water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, red, white, space or consciousness.” And the Dasasahasrika 
concludes: “We call sphere of totality the fact [that as a result of ‘voluntary seeing’] everything becomes a 


single element: earth, water, etc.” 
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II. KASINA IN PALI SCHOLASTICISM 


Of the three classes of supplementary dharmas, the ten kasinas have captured the attention of Pali 
scholasticism: cf. Patisambhida, I p. 6, 95; Dhammasangani, p. 42; Nettipakarana, p. 89. 112: and 
especially Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 96-144 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 122-184) which describes fully the 
process of the earth kasina. As in the subsequent seven, it is a process of autosuggestion to reach the 


dhyanas. Here is a brief summary of the stages of the mental operation: 


1) Creation of the sign (nimitta). — If he is specially endowed, the monk chooses as visible sign a ploughed 
earth surface (kasitatthana) or a threshing area (khalamandala). Most frequently, on the advice of a 
teacher, he makes an earthen disc (mattikamandala) of dark color, without the intrusion of blue, yellow, red 
or white color that could cause confusion with the other kasinas and thus contaminate the earth kasina. 
Whether or not this disc is transportable, it should be set up on a pedestal in an isolated place and the 


ascetic sits down at the appropriate distance to see it well. 


2) Appearance of the sign of learning (uggahanimitta). — Having vowed to eliminate sense desires that are 
so unpleasant (appassada kama), the monk looks calmly at the earth disc without resting on its color 
(vanna) or its nature (lakkhana) but by fixing his mind on the nominal concept (pannattidhamma) of ‘earth’ 
the different names of which he recites mentally: pathavi, mahi, medini, bhumi, etc. Sometimes with his 
eyes open and sometimes with his eyes closed (kalena ummiletva kalena nimiletva), the monk contemplates 
this semi-abstract, semi-concrete image until he sees it as clearly with his eyes shut as with his eyes open. It 
is at this moment that the sign of learning (uggahanimitta) is produced. The monk then leaves his seat and 
goes back into the monastery still keeping clearly in his mind this sign of learning and recovering it each 


time that he loses it. 


3) Appearance of the counter-sign (patibhaganimitta). — There comes the time when the five obstacles 
(nivarana) to the jhana (see above, p. 1012-1020F) disappear and when the factors (anga) of the jhana (see 
above, p. 1237F) manifest. In the first case, the ascetic enters into the samadhi of approach 
(upacarasamadhi); in the second case, he enters into the mental stabilization of absorption 
(appanadsamadhi). But the entry into samadhi coincides with the appearance of the counter-sign 


(patibhaganimitta): 


“The difference between the sign of learning (uggahanimitta) and the counter-sign is the following: In the 
sign of learning, any defect (dosa) of the kasina (intrusion of foreign colors?) is evident; but the counter- 
sign, the sign of learning having come to en end, is somehow removed from it and appears purer, a hundred 
times purer, a thousand times purer than it, like a glass removed from its case, like a well-polished pearly 
shell, like the disc of the moon coming out from behind a cloud. This counter-sign has neither color (varna) 
nor shape (santhana), for if it had any, it would be cognizable by the eye, coarse, susceptible of being 
grasped and marked by the three characteristics [impermanence, suffering and selflessness?]. But it is not 
like that. It is just a way of representation, a state of awareness belonging solely to the holder of the 
stabilization. Starting from the moment when it is produced, the obstacles [to the jhana] are weakened, but 


the negative emotions (kilesa) remain and the mind is stabilized in the samadhi of approach 
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(upacarasamadhi).” In the samadhi of approach (appanasamadhi) which follows, the factors of the 


samadhi appear and grow. 


4) Protection of the counter-sign (patighdatanimittarakkhana) and attainment of the jhanas. — The ascetic 
should keep the counter-sign as if it were his most precious treasure and, to this end, take great care of his 
dwelling (@vasa), his domain (gocara), his words (bhassa), the people (puggala) he meets, his food 
(bhojana), the atmosphere (utu) and the postures (iriyapatha) he takes. Thus, thanks to the earth kasina, he 
attains the first dhyana and abides there. 


5) Extension of the counter-sign (patighatanimittavaddhana). — In the course of the concentrations of 
approach and of absorption, the ascetic should gradually extend the counter-sign by noting its progress: one 


span, two spans and finally the outer limit of the cosmic sphere. 


6) Acquisition of the spheres of mastery (abhibhayatanapatilabdha). — This complete mastery over the sign 
assures the ascetic a complete mastery over things and gives him magical powers. This is how the earth 


kasina allows him to multiply himself when he is one, etc. (cf. above, p. 382F, n. 2). 


The other nine kasinas progress in the same way as the earth kasina. Here it is sufficient to determine their 


respective ‘signs’ and to specify the type of ‘mastery’ they will exert upon things. 


In the water kasina, the sign of learning is moving (calamdna) and the counter-sign is inert 
(nipparipphanda), like a crystal fan held in the air or like a crystal mirror. It brings the following powers: 
plunging into the earth and emerging from it, bringing rain-storms, creating rivers and seas, shaking the 


earth, mountains, palaces, etc. 


In the fire kasina, the sign of learning is like a spark of fire that becomes detached and falls; the counter- 
sign is motionless (niccala) like a piece of red wool held up in the air. Thanks to this practice, the ascetic 
can emit smoke and flames, cause a rain of ash, extinguish one fire by means of another, burn whatever he 
wishes, create lights that allow him to see objects visible to the divine eye and, at the moment of his 


parinirvana, burn his body by the fire element. 


In the wind kasina, the sign of learning appears in movement (cala) like an eddy of hot steam coming out 
of a pot of rice-gruel; the counter-sign is calm (sannisinna) and motionless (acala). From this kasina come 


the powers of walking with the speed of wind and causing wind storms. 


The four color kasinas use as signs of learning a blue, yellow, red or white flower or cloth. Their counter- 
sign appears like a crystal fan. They permit the ascetic to create colored objects and particularly to reach the 
5" to the 8" abhibhdyatana (spheres of mastery of colors) as well as the 3" vimokha, namely the 


subhavimokha or pleasant liberation. 


The kasina of light (aloka) and that of limited space (paricchinnakasa) have as their respective counter- 
signs a mass of light (Glokapun ja) and the circle of space (akasamandala). Thanks to the first, the ascetic is 


able to create luminous forms, to banish languor and torpor and chase away shadows; by means of the 
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second he is able to discover whatever is hidden, create empty spaces in the earth and rocks and occupy 


them, pass though walls at will, etc. 


I. VIMOKSA, ABHIBHU AND KRTSNA ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 


These technical procedures aimed at complete detachment from the things of the threefold world are fully 
studied by the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins and related texts: Jianaprasthana, T 1544, k. 18, p. 1013 
seq.; Samgitiparyaya,T 1536, k. 18-20, p. 443a26- 446a18, 447a25-452c11; Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 
1552, k. 7, p. 96b-929a; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 976117-b16 (reconstruction by Sastri, p. 103- 
107); Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84-85, p. 434b15- 442b14; Kosa, VIII, p. 203-218; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 80, p. 
771b-775a; Abhidhamadipa, p. 429-432; Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 12-13, p. 5339a16-340b16,346b14- 
c22; Abhidharmasamuccahaya (of the Vijfianavadins), T 1605,, k. 7, p. 680c23-691a22 (reconstructed by 
Pradhan, p. 95-96). 


Here is a summary of the Abhidharma scholasticism. 


In general, the vimoksas are the gateway into the abhibus, which in turn are the gateway into the krtsnas. 
The vimoksas are ‘complete emancipation’ (vimoksamdatra) from the object. The abhibhus exert a twofold 
mastery (abhibhavana) over the object, entailing the view of the object as one wishes it (yathestam 
adhimoksah) and the absence of the negative emotion provoked by the object (Alesanutpatti). The krtsnas 
embrace the object without a gap and in its totality (nirantarakrtsnaspharana). All are derived from the 


dhyanas and the samapattis. 


A. Vimoksas 1-3, eight abhibhus and krtsnas 1-8. 
1) In nature they are the five skandhas and they have as object the visibles of kamadhatu. 


2) Vimoksas 1-2 and abhibhus 1-4 are contemplations of the horrible (asubhabhavana), 1.e., of the 
decomposing corpse, and are practiced in the 1‘ and 2™ dhyanas. When practiced in the first, they 
counteract attachment to color (varnardaga) of kamadhatu; when practiced in the second, they counteract 


attachment to color of the first dhyana. 


3) In vimoksas 1 and abhibhus 1-2, the ascetic still has the notion of inner visiibles, those of his own body; 
in vimoksa 2 and abhibhus 3-4, he no longer has them. But in all cases, he contemplates unpleasant outer 
visibles (amanojna), less numerous (paritta) in abhibhus | and 3, numerous (mahodgata or paramdana) in 
abhibhus 2 and 4. 


4) Vimoksa 3, abhibhus 5-8 and krtsnas 1-8 are contemplations on the beautiful (suwbhabhdavana) and are 
practiced exclusively in the 4" dhyana. No longer having the notion of inner visibles, the ascetic 


contemplates the outer pleasant visibles (manojna) of kamadhatu: in vimoksa 3, the beautiful (swbha) in 
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general, which he actualizes (kdyena sakOdatkaroti); in abhibhus 5-8 and krtsnas 5-8, the four pure colors 


(blue, yellow, red and white); in krtsnas 1-4, the four great elements (earth, water, fire and wind). 


B. Vimoksas 4-7 and krtsnas 8-10. 


1) Being formless, in nature they are the four skandhas with the exception of rijpaskandha and are 
practiced in the formless absorptions (Griipyasamapatti): vimoksa 4 and krtsna 9 and_ the 
akasanantyayatana; vimoksa 5 and krtsna 10 in the vijfananantyayatana; vimoksa 6 in the akimcanayatana; 


vimoksa 7 in the naivasamjhanasamjfayatana. 


2) For object they have the suffering of their own level and a higher level (svabhumyurdhvabhimikam 
duhkham), the cause and cessation of this suffering (taddhetunirodhau), the Path relative to the totality of 


the anvayajnana (sarvanvayajnanapaksomargah), the apratisamkyanirodha and the akasa. 


C. Eighth vimoksa. 


This is the absorption of cessation of concepts and feelings (samjndaveditanirodhasamapatti), [a dharma] 


which stops the mind and mental events. 


The qualities that constitute class A are acquired only by humans; those of classes B and C are acquired by 
beings of the threefold world. All these qualities may have as support (Gsraya) the mental series of a 
worldly person (prthagjana) or a saint (arya), except the last one, the nirodhavimoksa, which can be 


produced only by the saint. 


1. The Eight Liberations (p. 1291F) 


A. General definition 
The eight liberations (astau vimoksah): [k. 21, p. 215a] 


1) Having [the notion] of inner visibles, he also sees outer visibles, this is the first vimoksa (adhyatmam 
rupasamjni bahirdha riupani pasyaty ayam prathamo vimoksah).? 69 
2) Not having [the notion] of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, this is the second vimoksa (adhyatmam 


arupasamjni bahirdha rupani pasyaty ayam dvitiyo vimoksah). 


3) He physically actualizes the pleasant vimoksa, this is the third vimoksa (subham vimoksam kayena 


saksatkaroty ayam trtiyo vimoksah). 


borrowed from the definition of the first abhibhu. Harivarman does the same in his Satyasiddhisastra, T 
1646, k. 12, p. 339al17. 
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4-8) — The four formless absorptions (catasra ariipyasamapattayah) and the absorption of cessation of 


concept and feeling (samjnaveditanirodhasam4patti) are the [last] five vimoksas. 


In all, eight vimoksas. They ‘turn the back’ (yeZ) on the five objects of enjoyment (kdmaguna) and [they 
‘reject’ (chd)] or eliminate the mind of attachment (sangacitta) towards them; this is why they are called 


‘turning the mind and rejecting’ (pei-cho, in Sanskrit vi-moksa).270 


B. The first two vimoksas 


The yogin has not destroyed inner and outer visibles: he has not suppressed the notion of both [his own] 
inner and outer visibles (rijpasamjna) and he sees these visibles with a feeling of horror (aSubhacitta):27 1 


this is the first vimoksa. 


The yogin has destroyed the inner visibles and suppressed the notion of inner visibles (adhyatmam 
rupasamjna), but he has not destroyed outer visibles nor suppressed the notion of outer visibles (bahirdha 


rupasamjna) and it is with a feeling of horror that he sees outer visibles: this is the second vimoksa. 


These two vimoksas both contemplate the horrible (asubha): the first contemplates inner as well as outer 


visibles; the second does not see inner visibles and sees only outer visibles. Why is that? 


Beings (sattva) have two kinds of behavior (pratipad):2 12 sensualism (trsndacarita) and rationalism 
(drsticarita). The sensualists (trsnabahula) are attached to happiness (sukharakta) and are bound (baddha) 
by outer fetters (bahyasamyojana). The rationalists (drstibahula) are strongly attached to the view of the 
individual (satkayadrsti), etc., and are bound by inner fetters (adhyatmasamyojana). This is why the 
sensualists [usefully] contemplate the horrors of outer visibles (bahyarupasubha), whereas the rationalists 


[usefully] contemplate the horrors (asubha) and corruption (vikara) of their own body. 


Furthermore, at the beginning of the practice, the yogin’s mind lacks sharpness (asiiksma) and at the start it 
is difficult for him to fix his mind on a single point [viz,, outer visibles]. That is why he disciplines his 
mind and tames it by gradual practice (kramabhyasa) consisting of the [simultaneous] consideration of both 


outer and inner visibles. Then he can destroy the notion of inner visibles and see only outer visibles 


Question. — If the yogin no longer has the notion of inner visbles, why can he see outer visibles? 


270 This paragraph is undoubtedly a note by Kumarajiva aimed at justifying the translation of vimoksa 
by the Chinese characters pei-cho. 

For the Indian exegesis, see Athasalini, p. 191-192: Arammane adhimuccanatthena 
paccanikadhammehi vimuccanatthena vimokkho ti vuttam; Kosavyakhya, p. 689: 
sarvasamskrtavaimukhyad vimosah, samapattyavaranavimoksanad vimoksa iti. 

271 Actually, during the first two vimoksas, the ascetic cultivates the nine notions regarding the 
decomposing corpse, notions that will be the subject of the next chapter. 

272 For these two kinds of behavior, see Nettippakarana, p. 7, 109; Kosa, IV, p. 174, 208: V, p. 82; 
Kosavyakya, p. 427. 
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Answer. — This is a matter of a subjective method (adhimuktimarga) 13 and not an objective method 
(bhiutamarga). The yogin thinks about his future corpse burned by the fire (vidagdhaka), devoured by 
insects (vikhdditaka), buried in the ground and completely decomposed. Or, if he considers it at present, he 
analyzes this body down to the subtle atoms (paramdnu), all non-existent. This is how ‘he sees outer 


visibles, not having the notion of inner visiibles’. 


Question. — In the [first] two abhibhvayatanas, the yogin sees inner and outer visibles; in the [last] six 
abhibhv Aatanas he see only outer outer visibles. In the first vimoksa, he sees inner and outer visibles; in the 
second vimoksa, he sees only outer visibles. Why does he destroy only the concept of inner visibles and not 


destroy the outer visibles? 


Answer. — When the yogin sees with his eyes this body marked with the marks of death (marananimitta), 
he grasps the future characteristics of death; as for the actual body, in it he sees, to a lesser degree, the 
disappearance (nirodhalaksana) of the outer four great elements (mahabhuta). Therefore, since [215b] it is 
difficult for him to see that they do not exist, the [Sttra] does not speak of the destruction of the visibles. 
Besides, at the time when the yogin will have transcended the form realm (rispadhatu)? 74° he will no 


longer see outer visibles. 


C. The third vimoksa 


“He actualizes the pleasant vimoksa” (subham, vimoksam kayena saksatkaroti). — This is a pleasant 
meditation in regard to unpleasant things (asubhesu subhabhavanda), as is said about the eight 


abhibhayatanas. 


The first eight krtsnayatanas contemplate, in the pure state (suddha),:275 1) earth (prthivi), 2) water (ap), 3) 
fire (tejas), 4) wind (vayu), and also 5) blue (nila), 6) yellow (pita), 7) red (lohita), 8) white (avadata). 


The [fifth] sees visibles as blue (riipani nilani) like the blue lotus flower (nilotpalapuspa), like the kin- 
tsing-chan,2!6 like the flax flower (umakapuspa) or like fine Benares muslin (sampannam va varanaseyam 
vastram). It is the same for the visions of yellow (pita), red (Johita) and white (avadata), each according to 


its respective color. The entire thing is called ‘the pleasant vimoksa’. 


Question. — If all of that is the pleasant vimoksa, it should not be necessary to speak of the krtsnayatanas 


[under the pain of repeating oneself]. 


273 An adhimuktimanasikara or adhimuktisamjnana or ‘voluntary seeing’ of the object; see Kosa, VII, 
p. 198-199 and notes. 

274 Le., in the five vimoksas and the two krtsnas called artpya. 

275 This detail is necessary because, in the course of the first eight krtsnas, the yogin contemplates the 
four great elements and the four colors in their most pure form, without the intrusion of foreign elements 
or colors. This is what the Visuddhimagga calls the ‘counter-sign’ (patihaganimitta) of the object: see 
above, p. 1287F. 


276 This must be a flower or a blue metal. However, there is a mountain in Kiang-Si with this name. 
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Answer. — The vimoksas are the initial practice (prathamacarya),; the abhibhvayatanas are the intermediate 


practice (madhyamacarya) and the krtsnayatanas are the long-standing practice.277 


The meditation of the horrible (asubhabhavatana) is of two types: 7) unpleasant (asubha); ii) pleasant 
(subha). The [first] two vimoksas and the [first] four abhibhvayatanas are of the unpleasant type. One 
vimoksa, [i.e., the third], the [last] four abhibhvayatanas and the [first] eight krtsnayatanas are of the 
pleasant type. 


Question. — When the yogin takes as pleasant (subha) that which is unpleasant (asubha), he is making a 
mistake (viparyasa).278 Then why is the meditation that he practices in the course of the pleasant vimoksa 


not erroneous? 


Answer. — The error is in seeing wrongly as pleasant a woman’s beauty which is unpleasant, but the 
meditation practiced during the pleasant vimoksa is not a mistake due to the extension (visdlatva) of all true 


blue color, [etc]. 


Moreover, in order to tame the mind (cittadamanartham), the pleasant meditation presupposes a lengthy 
practice of the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana) and on mental revulsion (cittanirveda): this is 


why practicing the pleasant meditation is not a mistake and there is no desire (lobha) in it.279 


Moreover, the yogin begins by contemplating the horrors of the body and fixes his mind on all the inner 
and outer horrors in bodily things. Then he feels revulsion (nirveda): [his negative emotions], lust (raga), 
hatred (dvesa) and stupidity (moha) decrease; he becomes frightened and understands: “I do not possess 


these characteristics as a person at all: it is the body that is like that. Then why am J attached to it?” 


He concentrates his mind and really meditates so as not to commit mistakes. As soon as his mind becomes 
disciplined and gentle, he avoids thinking of the horrors of the body, such as skin (tvac), flesh (mamsa), 
blood (/ohita) and marrow (asthimajjan): for him there are only white bones (svetasthika) and he fixes his 
mind on the skeleton (kankala). If his mind wanders outward, he concentrates and gathers it back. 
Concentrating his mind deeply, he sees the diffused light of the white bones (svetasthika) like a conch-shell 
(Sankha),289 like shells (Kapardaka), lighting up inner and outer things. This is the gateway of the pleasant 


vimoksa. 


Then, noting the disappearance of the skeleton, the yogin sees only the light of the bones (asthiprabha) and 


grasps the characteristics (nimitta) of outer and inner visibles. For example: 


1) diamond (vajra), pearl (mani), precious golden and silver objects (hemarajataratnavastu),28! 


277 Cf. Koga, VII, p. 215. 

278 The third of the four errors consisting of taking what is impure to be pure (asucau sucir iti 
viparyasah). 

279 The third vimoksa is the root of good, alobha: cf. Koga, VIII, p. 206; Abhidharmadipa, p. 430. 

280 CF. the attikani satani sankhavannipanibhani about which the canonical sources speak: Digha, II, p. 
297; Majjhima, I, p. 58,59; II, p. 93; Anguttara, HI, p. 324. 


281 The contemplation of these precious objects is not mentioned in the traditional list of the krtsnas. 
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2) very pure (suparisuddha) earth (prthiviy:282 [first krtsna], 

3) pure water (ap): [second krtsna], 

4) pure fire (tejas) without smoke (dhiima) or kindling (indhana): [third krtsna], 

5) pure wind (vayu), without dust (rajas): [fourth krtsna], 

6) blue visibles (rupani nilani), like the kin-tsing-chan: [fifth abhibhu and fifth krtsna], 

7) yellow visibles (rupdani pitani), like the ginger flower (campakapuspa): [sixth abhibhu and sixth krtsna], 


8) red visibles (rupani lohitani), like the flower of the red lotus (padmapuspa): [seventh abhibhu and 
seventh krtsna]. 9) white visibles (rupdany avadatani), like white snow (hima): [eighth abhibhu and eighth 
krtsna]. 


Grasping these characteristics (nimittany udgrhnan), the yogin fixes his mind on the pleasant meditation 
(subhabhavana) on the pure light (parisuddhaprabha) belonging to each of these visibles. Then the yogin 
experiences joy (priti) and happiness (sukha) filling his entire body (Adaya): this is what is called the 
pleasant vimoksa (subha vimoksa). Since it has pleasant things as object (alambana), it is called ‘pleasant’ 
vimoksa. Since the ascetic experiences this [215c] happiness in his whole body, it is said that the yogin 
‘actualizes it physically’ (kayena saksatkaroti). Having obtained this mental happiness (cittasukha), the 
yogin ‘turns his back and rejects’ (vi-muc) the five objects of enjoyment (AG@maguna) and is henceforth 


without joy (priti) or happiness (sukha):283 this is indeed a vimoksa. 


As the yogin has not yet destroyed the impurities (aksindsrava), it happens that, from time to time, 
passionate thoughts (samyojanacitta) arise in him and he becomes attached (anusajate) to pleasant visibles 
(subharupa). Then he vigorously (atapin) and energetically (viryavat) cuts this attachment (tam dsangam 
samucchinatti). Actually, this pleasant meditation is a result of his mind. And just as a master magician 
(mayakara), in the face of objects that he has created magically, knows that they come from him, so the 
yogin is no longer attached (asanga) and no longer pursues objects (Glambana). Then the vimoksa 


‘liberation’ changes its name and is called ‘sphere of mastery over the object’ abhibhvAatana. 


Although the yogin thus masters (abhibhavati) the pleasant meditation (Ssubhabhavana), he is still incapable 


of extending it (vistarayitum). Then he returns to grasp the pleasant characteristics (subhanimitta): 


282 Cf the first eight counter-signs (patibhaganimitta) defined by the Visuddhimagga in the chapters on 
the kasinas (above, p. 1288F) 
283 This is explained by the fact that the third vimoksa and consequently the eight abhibhus and the first 
eight krtsnas are practiced in the fourth dhyana where there is no longer any happiness or suffering, 
neither joy nor sadness: see above, p. 1031-1032F. 

The expression kayena saksatkrtva is absent in the Pali canonical sources and is used by the 
Sanskrit sources only in regard to the fourth and eighth vimoksa. This is due to their excellence 
(pradhanya) and because they are in the final stages of ripadhatu and artyadhatu respectively: cf. Kosa, 
VII, p. 210-211; Kosavyakhya, p. 690. 
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a. Using the power of the vimoksas and the power of the abhibhvayatanas, he grasps the nature of pleasant 
earth (subhaprthivi) and gradually extends it (kramena vistarayati) to all the empty space (akasa) of the ten 


directions. He does the same with water (ap), fire (tejas) and wind (vayu).284 


b. He grasps the nature of blue (nilanimitta) and gradually extends it to all the space of the ten directions. 
He does the same with yellow (pita), red (/ohita) and white (avadata).285 


Now the abhibhvayatanas are transformed and become the krtsnayatanas ‘spheres of totality of the object’. 


These three, [namely the vimoksas, the abhibhvayatanas and the krtsnayatanas], are one and the same thing 


(ekartha), with three name-changes. 


Question. — The [first] three vimoksas, the eight abhibhvatanas and the ten krtsnayatanas are either 


objective considerations (bhiitapratyaveksda) or subjective considerations (adhimuktipratyaveksa). 


If they are objective considerations, since the body still contains skin (tvac) and flesh (mamsa), how can 
one see only white bones (svetasthika) in it? Besides, the body is constituted by an assemblage of thirty-six 
substances (sattrim|saddhatusamagri);286 why distinguish them and consider them separately? The four 
great elements (mahabhita) [entering into the constitution of the body] each have their own nature 


(svalaksana);287 why exclude three of them [water, fire and wind] and consider just the earth element 


284 In the course of krtsnas 1 to 4. 

285 Tn the course of krtsnas 5 to 8. 

286 In the Sanskrit sources of both the Lesser and the Greater Vehicles, physical substances are 26 in 
number (cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, p. 687b9; k. 27, p. 712b7; k. 49, p. 815c5; Kalpanamanditika, T 201, 
k. 5, p. 285b1; Po yu king, T 209, k. 4, p. 555b15; Tch’ou yao king, k. 212, k. 1, p. 612b17; k. 5, p. 
632c22; k. 17, p. 699c7; k. 26, p. 749c16). They are listed, with many faulty readings, in the Sanskrit 
editions of the Paficaviméati, p. 205, 1. 16-19 (T 223, k. 5, p. 253c26-29) and the Satasahasrika, p.1431, 1. 
9-13 (T 220, k. 53, p. 298b26-28). 

The Pali suttas list 31 (Digha, II, p. 293; III, p. 104;Majjhima, I, p. 57; III, p. 90; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 111; V, p. 278; Anguttara, HII, p. 323; V, p. 109). The Visuddhimagga gives their number as 32 and 
discusses them at length. Here is the latter list with corresponding terms in Pali and Sanskrit: 

1) Hair of the head (kesa, kesa); 2) hairs (loma, roman). 3) nails (nakha); 4) teeth (danta); 5) 
skin (taca, tvac); 6) flesh (mamsa, mamsa); 7) tendons (nharu, sndyu); 8) bone (atthi, asthi); 9) marrow 
(atthiminja, asthimajjan); 10) kidneys (vakka, vrkka); 11) heart (hadaya, hrdaya); 12) liver (vakana, 
yakrt); 13) pleura (kilamaka, kloman); 14) spleen (pihaka, plihan); 15) lungs (papphasa, pupphusa); 16) 
intestines (anta, antra); 17) mesentery (antagina, antraguna); 18) stomach (usatiya, udara); 19) 
excrement (karisa, karisa); 20) brain (matthalunga, mastulunga); 21) bile (pitta); 22) phlegm (samha, 
Slesman); 23) pus (pubba, pitya); 24) blood (lohita); 25) sweat (seda, sveda); 26) fat (meda or medas); 
27) tears (assu, asru); 28) suint (vasa); 29) saliva (khela, kheta); 30) snot (singhanika, sanghanaka); 31) 
synovial fluid (/asika); 32) urine (mutta, mitra). 

287 The nature of the four great elements is, respectively, solidity (khakkhatatva), moistness or fluidity 


(dravatya), warmth (usnatva) and movement (iranatva). 
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(prthivimahabhiita)?288 The four colors are not blue (nila) exclusively; why then practice meditation just 
on blue (nilabhadvana)?289 


Answer. — [In these considerations] there is an objective consideration (bhitapratyaveksa) as well as a 


subjective consideration (adhimuktipratyaveksa). 


Bodily characteristics (kdyanimitta), objectively, are unpleasant (asubha): that is an objective 
consideration. Among outer things (bahyadharma), there are all kinds of colors of pleasant nature 
(subhalaksana): this is also an objective consideration. The pleasant (subha) and the unpleasant (asubha) 


come within objective considerations. 


On the other hand, when one takes the small number of pleasant things and extends it to consider 
everything as pleasant,299 when one chooses the single element water and extends it to see everything as 
water,22! when one chooses the small amount of blue that exists and extends it to see everything as 


blue292 and so on, those are subjective considerations that are not objective. 


D. Vimoksas four to seven 


The four formless vimoksas (@rijpyavimoksa) are similar to meditations practiced in the four formless 
absorptions (ariipyasamapatti).293 The person who wants to acquire these vimoksas first enters into the 
formless absorptions: the latter are the gateway into these vimoksas, for the sphere of the infinity of space 


(akasanantyayatana) ‘turns the back on and rejects’ material objects (rijpyalambana). 
Question. — If it is the same for the formless absorptions, how do [the formless vimoksas] differ? 


Answer. — The worldly person (prthagjana) who acquires the formless absorptions is arupin [‘without 
form’ or without the concept of form]. But when the saint (aryapudgala) with high resolve (adhyasaya) 
acquires these formless absorptions, [he is ariijpin] absolutely and without regression: that is why it is called 
vimoksa. 


It is the same for the other vimoksas coming within the spheres of infinity of consciousness 


(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana). 


E. The eighth vimoksa 


288 This is done in the first krtsna. 

289 This is done in the fifth abhibhu and the fifth krtsna. 
290 In the course of the third vimoksa. 

291 Tn the course of the second krtsna. 

292 In the course of the fifth abhibhu and the fifth krtsna. 
293 See above, p. 1274F seq. 
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Turning the back on and suppressing feelings (vedita) and concepts (samjnda) as well as all mind (citta) and 
all mental events (caitasikadharma) is what is called ‘liberation consisting of the cessation of feeling and 


concept’ (samjndaveditanirodhavimoksa). 
Question. — Why is the absorption of non-identification (asamjndsamapatti) not a vimoksa?294 


Answer. — Because when beings with wrong view (mithyadarsin) who do not discern the defects (dosa) of 
dharmas enter into the absorption [216a] [of non-identification], they identify it with nirvana and when 
they emerge from of this absorption, they feel regret (vipratisara) and fall back into their wrong views 


(mithyadrsti). This is why the absorption [of non-identification] is not a vimoksa. 


On the other hand, by the cessation of feeling and concept that suppresses all distraction (viksiptacitta), the 
yogin penetrates into a nirvana-like29> cessation (nirodha). Since he acquires it by attaching to it [just] his 


body, the Sutra says that he ‘actualizes it physically’ (kayena saksatkaroti). 


2. The Eight Masteries 


A. General definition 
The eight spheres of mastery (astav abhibhvayatanani): 


1) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, few in number, beautiful or ugly, and he 
cognizes these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them; this is the first abhibhu 
(adhyatmam ripasamjni habirdha ripani pasyati parittani suvarnadurvarnani, tani khalu_ ripdany 


abhibhiya janaty abhibhiuya pasyatidam prathamamam abhibhvayatanam). 


2) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, numerous, beautiful or ugly, and he cognizes 
these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them; this is the second abhibhu (adhyatmam 
rupasamjni nahirdha riipani pasyaty adhimatrani suvarnadurvarnani, tani khalu rupany abhinhiya janaty 


abhibhiya pasyatidam dvitiyam abhibhvayatanam). 


3-4) It is the same for the third and fourth abhibhvayatana, with the only difference that, not having the 


notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles (adyatmam arupasamjni bahirdha riipani pasyati). 


5-6) [In these ayatanas], not having the notion of inner visibles, the yogin sees outer visibles blue, yellow, 


red or white (adhyatmam arupasamjni bahirdha riupani pasyati nilapitalohitavadatani). 


These are the eight abhibhvayatanas. 


294 The yogin who has entered into cessation is drstadharmanirvanaprapta: in the present lifetime 
(drste janmani) is in the nirvana with residue of conditioning (sopadhisesanirvanastha). 

295 The absorption of non-identification is practiced by worldly people (prthagjana) who identify non- 
identification with true liberation. The saints (arya) do not practice it; they reserve their efforts for the 


absorption of cessation which they consider to be the peaceful absorption: cf. Kosa, H, p. 201-214. 
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B. The first abhibhu 


“Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles “ (adhyatmam rupasamjni bahirdha rupani 


pasyati): himself unhurt, he sees outer objects (bahyalambana). 


“He sees few of them” (parittani): being rare, these objects are said to be ‘few in number’. The path of 
seeing not being developed in him, the yogin sees objects few in number for, if he saw a large number of 
them, he would grasp them with difficulty. In the same way, when deer run about in confusion, one cannot 


see them from far away. 


“He sees the beautiful or ugly” (swvarnadurvarnani). At the start of the practice, the yogin fixes his mind 
on an object (alam,bana), the space between the eyebrows, the forehead or the end of the nose. With the 
notion of unpleasant inner visibles (adhyatmam asubhasamjni) and the notion of unpleasant things in his 
own body, the yogin sees outer visibles which sometimes will be beautiful (suvarnani) by virtue of the 
retribution for good actions (kusalakarmavipaka), sometimes ugly (durvarnani) by virtue of retribution for 


bad actions (akushalakarmavipaka). 


Furthermore, when the yogin, following the instructions of his teacher, grasps and sees all kinds of 
unpleasant things (nanavidhany asubhani) in outer objects (bahyalambana), this is a matter of ‘ugly 
visiibles’ (durvarnani rupan!I). But sometimes when, by loss of attentiveness (smrtihani), the yogin 
conceives a pleasant notion (subhasamjna) and sees pleasant visibles (subhani rupanl), this is then a matter 


of ‘beautiful visibles’ (suvarndani rupanl). 


Furthermore, when the yogin by himself fixes his mind on a given place, he sees two kinds of visibles 
(dvividhani rupdnl) inherent in the desire realm (Aamadhatu): i) the visibles that give rise to lust (raga), ii) 
the visibles that give rise to hatred (dvesa). Those that give rise to lust are pleasant visibles (subhdani 


rupanl) described here as beautiful (suwvarndani); those that give rise to hatred are unpleasant visibles 


The yogin is master (vasavartin) over these objects (alambana):29© “He cognizes them by mastering them, 


he sees them by mastering them” (abhibhiya janaty abhibhitya pasyati). Faced with beautiful visibles 


296 Although the vimoksas liberate from the object, the abhibhus exert a real mastery (aisvarya) over 

it. According to the Kosa, VII, p. 213, this domination (abhibhavana) over the object is twofold: 7) 
yathestam adhimoksah: the voluntary seeing of the object as one wants it to be; ii) klesanutpatti : the 
absence of negative emotion evoked by the object. Here the 7raité particularly stresses this second point: 
the ascetic in possession of the abhibhus no longer feels any lust (raga) for pleasant objects or any hatred 
(dvesa) toward unpleasant objects. 

But the abhibhus still allow one to see the object as one wishes it to be. Indeed, “when the mind 
is absorbed, very pure, very clean, stainless, free of impurities, supple, ready to act, the ascetic can direct 
his mind (cittam abhiniharati) to the supernatural powers (abhijnda) and especially toward magical power 
(rddhi)” (Digha, I, p. 77). Then he can, at will, transform the great elements and the colors so as to see 
them as he wishes. See Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 142-143. Thus, the contemplation on yellow can 
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(abhiriipa) capable of generating lust (raga), the yogin feels no lust; faced with ugly visibles capable of 
generating hatred (dvesa), he feels no hatred. He sees only that visibles coming from the four great 
elements (mahabhita) and from a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) are lacking in 


substance (asara) like a water bubble (budbuda).297 That is how it is for beautiful and ugly visibles. 


In this abhibhvayatana, the yogin stays on the threshold of the [meditation] on the horrible 
(asubhabhavana). When the fetters of lust, hate, etc. (ragadvesadisamyojana) occur, he does not follow 
them: that is the sphere of mastery [of the object] for he masters the mistake that consists of taking as pure 


that which is impure (asucau sucir iti viparyasa) and the other defilements (klesa). 


Question. — While having the notion of inner visibles (adhyatmam riipasamjna), how does the yogin see 


outer visibles (bahirdha riipani pasyati)? 


Answer. — The eight abhibhvayatanas can be attained (prapti) by ascetics who have entered deeply into 
concentration and whose mind is disciplined and softened. Sometimes the yogin sees the horrible (asubha) 


of his own body and [216b] also sees the horrors of outer visibles. 


The contemplation of the horrible (asubhabhavana) is of two types: 7) that which contemplates all kinds of 
impurities (nandavidhasuci), such as the thirty-six bodily substances (dravya), etc.; ii) that which, 
disregarding in one’s own body as in others’ bodies, the skin (tvac), flesh (mamsa) and the five internal 
organs,298 contemplates only the white bones (svetasthika), like a conch-shell (sarkha), like snow (hima). 
The sight of the thirty-six bodily substances is called ‘ugly’ (durvarna); the sight of the conch or snow is 


called “beautiful’ (suvarna). 


C. The second abhibhu 


At the time he is contemplating inner and outer [visibles], the yogin is distracted (viksiptacitta) and only 
with difficulty can he enter into dhyana. Then he excludes notions of his own body (adhymatmikasamjna) 
and considers only outer visibles (bahyaripa). As is said in the Abhidharma, the yogin who possesses 
vimoksa contemplates and sees the dead body: after death, the latter is picked up and taken to the charnel- 


ground (smasdna) where, burned by fire (vidagdhaka) and devoured by insects (vikhdditaka), it 


have the effect of creating yellow forms (pitakariipanimmanam), the volition that something be golden 
(suvannan ti adhimuccand), etc. This creative power of ‘volitional seeing’ (adhimoksa) is mentioned in 
the canonical sources, e.g., Samyutta, I, p. 116: Akankhamdno Bhagavad Himavantam pabbatarajam 
suvannam tv eva adhimucceyya, suvannan ca pabbat’ assa ti. 

297 See above, p. 359, n. 

298 typically Chinese expression appearing in the canonical versions, although the Indian originals 
show no trace of it: cf. Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 1, p. 163c15; k. 2, [. 171a16; Fo k’ai kiai, T 20, p. 
262a3; Hong chouei, T 33, [. 817b3; Ni-li, T 86, p. 908b15; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 25, p. 6587b12; k. 
51, p. 828c18. The five viscera are the kidneys, the heart, the liver, the lungs and the spleen. The 
Commentary to the Vihhanga, p. 249, also speaks of the vakkaparicaka “the five [constituents of the 
body] starting with the kidneys.” 
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disintegrates. From then on, the yogin sees only the insects and the fire, but does not see the body: this is 
why the Sutra says that “not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles” (adhyatmam 
arupasamjni bahirdha rupani pasyati). 

In accordance with instructions, the yogin perceives and looks at the body as a skeleton (kankala). When 
his mind is distracted outwardly, he brings it back and concentrates on the skeleton as object. Why is that? 
At the beginning of the practice, this person was unable to see subtle objects (sitksmalambana), and that is 
why the sitra said [in regard to the first abhibhu that the yogin sees only] visibles “few in number” (riipdani 
parittani). But now, this yogin, whose path of seeing is developing, deepening and broadening, uses this 
skeleton in order to see Jambudvipa as skeletons everywhere, and this is why the Sutra says here that he 


sees ‘numerous visibles’ (rupany adhimatrani). 


Then he concentrates his mind again and no longer sees a single skeleton; this is why the stra says that “he 
cognizes visibles by mastering them and sees visibles by mastering them” (tani khalu rupany abhibhiya 


janaty abhibhiya pasyati). 


And since, the yogin is able at will (vathestam) to master the concept of man and woman 
(purusastrisamjna) and the concept of beauty (sucisamjna) in regard to the five objects of enjoyment 


(kamaguna), that is indeed a ‘sphere of mastering the object’ (abhibhvayatana). 


Thus a strong man (balavat) mounted on his horse who captures the enemy is able to destroy them is said 
to ‘master’ them and, as he is also able to control his horse, he ‘masters’ it. It is the same for the yogin: in 
the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana), he is able to do a lot with just a little, and do a little with a 
lot: that is an abhibhvayatana. He is also able to destroy his enemies, the five objects of enjoyment 
(kamaguna); that also is an abhibhvayatana. When without destroying inwardly [the notion] of his own 
body, the yogin sees visibles outwardly, numerous or few in number, beautiful or ugly, that is a matter of 


the first and second abhibhvayatanas. 


D. The third and fourth abhibhus 


When, no longer having the notion of visibles concerning his own body, the yogin sees visibles outwardly, 


numerous or few, beautiful or ugly, that is the third and fourth abhibhu. 


E. The four last abhibhus 


When, having concentrated his mind, the yogin deeply penetrates into the absorptions (samdapatti), 
suppresses [the concept] of inner body (adhyadymakaya), sees outer objects perfectly pure 
(bahyaparisuddhalambana), blue (nila) and blue in color (nilavarna), yellow (pita) and yellow in color 
(pitavarna), red (Johita) and red in color (Johitavarna), white (avaddata) and white in color (avaddtavarna), 


this is a matter of the last four abhibhvayatanas. 


Question. —What is the difference between the last four abhibhvayatanas and the last four krtsnayatanas of 


color, blue, etc., that are part of the ten krtsnayatanas? 
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Answer. — The krtsnayatana of blue grasps absolutely everything as blue; the corresponding 
abhibhvayatana sees a large number or a small number of objects only as blue, at will (vathestam), without, 


however, eliminating foreign thoughts. Seeing and mastering these objects, it is called abhibhvayatana. 


Thus, for example, whereas the noble cakravartin king totally dominates the four continents (caturdvipaka), 
the king of Jambudvipa dominates only a single continent. In the same way, whereas the krtsnayatanas 
totally dominate all objects, the abhibhvayatanas see only a small number of visibles and dominate them 


but are unable to include all objects. 


This is a summary (samksepena) explanation of the eight abhibhvayatanas. 


3. The Ten Totalities 


[216c] As for the ten krtsnayatanas ‘spheres of totality of the object’, we have already spoken of them in 
regard to the vimoksas and the abhibhvayatanas. They are called ’spheres of totality’ because they embrace 


their object in its totality (Glambanakrtsnaspharanat).299 


Question. — [Of the four formless spheres (ariupydyatana], only the first two, akasanantyayatana ‘sphere of 
infinite space’ and vijfiananatyayatana ‘sphere of infinite consciousness’, are krtsnayatanas. Why are [the 
other two formless spheres], namely, akimcanayatana ‘sphere of nothing at all’ and 
naivasamjhanasamjfayatana ‘sphere of neither identification nor non-identification’] not krtsnayatanas as 


well? 


Answer. — The krtsnayatanas are subjective views (adhimoksamanasikara) and, of the formless spheres, 


only two, those of infinity of space and infinity of consciousness, lend themselves of subjective extensions. 


“Safety (vogaksema), happiness (sukha), vastness (visala), immensity (apramdana) and infinitity (ananta), 
the sphere of space”, said the Buddha. — Throughout all the krtsnayatanas there is a consciousness (vijfana) 
capable of quickly bearing upon all things and, faced with these dharmas, one determines the presence of 
consciousness. This is why the two spheres (Gyatana) [of space and consciousness] constitute the 


krtsnayatana. 


On the other hand, in the sphere of nothing at all (akimcanyayatana), there is no substance (dhatu) capable 
of being extended; there is no happiness (sukha) there and, in regard to nothing-at-all, the Buddha said 


nothing about infinity, immensity. 


299 CF. Kosavyakhya, p. 692: Nirantarakrtsnasspharanad iti nirantaram krtsnanam prthivyadinam 
spharanad vyapanat krtsndyatananity ucyante. — Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 40b18-23: They are called 
krtsnayatana for two reasons: i) because they are without intervals (nirantara) and ii) because they are 
extended (visala). Because deliberate reflection (adhimoksamanasikara) bears uniquely on blue, etc., 
without being mixed with another object, they are ‘without interval’; because deliberate reflection on all 
of blue, etc., is of infinite scope (gocara), they are ‘extended’. The Bhadanta says: Because their object 


(alambana) is vast and extended, because there are no intervals-gaps, they are called krtsnayatanas. 
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In the sphere of neither identification nor non-identification (naivasamjnandsamjnayatana), the mind is 
dull (mrdu) and it is hard for it to grasp a concept (nimittodgrahana) and extend it to infinity, as is the case 
for the krtsnas]. 


Furthermore, the akasayatana is close to the form realm (riipaddatu) and it can still be concerned with 
visibles (rijpa). The vijfiianayatana also can be concerned with visible objects. Besides, coming out of the 
vijfianayatana, one can leap into the fourth dhyana and, on coming out of the fourth dhyana, one is able to 
leap into the vijfianayatana.300, On the contrary, the akimcanayatana and the naivasamjiayatana [as the 


higher spheres of the aripyadhatu] are very distant in formlessness: this is why they are not krtsnayatanas. 


4. Objects and Distribution of the Vimoksas, Abhibhus and Kstsnas 


Every utilization of these three types of dharmas realizes a mastery over the object (alambanabhibhavana). 
1) The krtsnayatanas are impure (sdsrava). 


The first three vimoksas, the seventh and eighth vimoksas are impure. The others are sometimes impure 


(sdsrava), sometimes pure (andsrava).391 


2) The first two vimoksas and the first four abhibhvayatanas are contained (samgrhita) in the first and 


second dhyanas. 


The Subhavimoksa (3 vimoksa), the last four abhibhvayatanas and the first eight krtsnayatanas are 


contained in the fourth dhyana.302 


300 A possibility that may be verified during the vyutkrantakasamapatti or the ’absorption of the leap’: 
see above, p. 1048F, and, for detailed description, see Hobogirin, IV, p. 353-360, article Ch6j~ by J. 
May. 

301 We may recall that the absorption of worldly order practiced by ordinary people (prthagjana) is 
suddhaka, i.e., kusala sasrava ‘good but mixed with impurities’. The absorption of supraworldly order 
practiced as Path by the saints (arya) who have seen the Buddhist truths is andsrava ‘free of impurities’. 
See above, p. 1027F, 1035-36F, and KoSa, VIII, p. 145, n. 

302 Thus the eight vimokOas are distributed over eleven levels: cf. KoSavyakhya, p. 689: “These 
vimoksas occur in the other eleven levels, except for the seven threshold absorptions, viz., 1) the desire 
realm, 2-3) the andgamya and the dhyandntara. 4-11) the eight levels made up of the [four] dhyanas and 
the [four] samapattis.” — See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84, p. 434c-435a: The first two vimoksas occur in 
the first two dhyanas, the anagamya and the dhyanantara... The third vimoksa occurs in the fourth 
dhyana... The fourth vimoksa is in the akasanantyayatana...The fifth vimoksa is in the 
vijhananantyayatana... The sixth vimoksa is in the akasanantyayatana... The seventh vimoksa is in the 
naivasamjhanasamjnhayatana... The Vimoksa of samjfiaveditanirodha also. 


Why are there no vimoksas in the third dhyana? On this point see KoSa, VIII, p. 209. 
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3) The first two krtsnayatanas are called akasayatana. The akasayatana contains the vijfianayatana.393 The 
vijhanayatana contains the first three vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas and the [first] eight 


krtsnayatanas, all of which have as object (alambana) the visibles of the desire realm (kamadhaturiipa). 


The four next vimoksas (nos. 4-7) have as object the formless realm (Grupyadhatu), the marvelous qualities 
of pure dharmas (anasrvadharma) and the good (kusala: read chan instead of jo) in [the four] fundamental 
[absorptions] (maulasammapatti), because the fundamental formless absorptions (arijpyamaulasamapatti) 


do not concern the levels lower than them. 


The absorption of the cessation of concepts and feeling (samjndaveditanirodhasamapatti) constituting the 
eighth vimoksa), being neither mind (citta) nor mental event (caitasikadharma), has no object 


(analambana). 


The seventh vimoksa, namely, the absorption of neither identification nor non-identification 
(naivasamjnananadsamjnayatana) alone has as its object the four formless aggregates (Griipyaskandha) and 


the pure dharmas (andsravadharma).394 


Second Section THE NINE SUCCESSIVE ABSORPTIONS (p. 1308F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Designated by the name anupurvavihara (Digha, III, p. 265; Anguttara, IV, p. 410), anupirva-samapatti 
(Divya, p. 95), anupurva-vihara-samapatti (Samyutta, II, p. 216; Anguttara, IV, p. 410; PaficavimSati, p. 
19; Satasahasrika,p. 58, 1445; Vibhanga, p. 343; Mahavyut., no. 1498), anupiirva-samadhi-samapatti 
(Dharmasamgraha, §82), the nine successive absorptions are the four dhyanas of the ripadharu, the four 


samapattis of ther artpya, plus the samjndaveditanirodhasamapatti. 


To define them, the Pali and Sanskrit texts (df. Digha, III, p. 265-266; Anguttara, IV, p. 410-414; 
Satsahasrika, p. 1445-1446) repeat the words of the old Dhyanasiitra, the text of which has been given 
above, p. 1024F. Digha, III, p. 266, and Anguttara, IV, p. 410-414, explain that these nine absorptions are 
acquired by nine successive cessations (nirodha) eliminating in turn: 1) bad desires (kama), 2) investigation 
and analysis (vitarkavicara), 3) joy (priti), 4) inhalation and exhalation (Gsvasaprasvasa) or indifference 
and happiness (upeksasukha), 5) the concept of substance (rupasamjna), 6) the notion of infinite space 
nothing at all (akimcanydyatana), 9) the concept of neither identification nor non-identification 


(naivasamjnandsamjnayatana) and finally, all concept (samjnda) and sensation (vedand). 


303 This passage is obscure; there is possibly a gap. 
304 The object of the vimoksas, etc., is treated in the same manner in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84, p. 435al6- 
28; Kosa, VIII, p. 208-209. 
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The nine successive absorptions (anupiirvasamapatti): 


Emerging from of the first dhyana, the yogin then [directly] enters into the second dhyana in such a way 
that there is no other intervening mind, whether good (kusala) or defiled (samklista). [From the dhyana into 
the samapatti], the yogin continues in this way until the absorption of cessation of concept and feeling 


(samjnaveditanirodhasamapatti). 


Question. — But other things can still follow one another [directly]. Why would just the nine absorptions be 


successive? 


Answer. — There are always foreign minds that happen to be interpolated among the other qualities (guna); 
this is why they are not successive. But here, lofty resolve (adhyasaya) and wisdom (prajna) are sharp 
(tiksna); the yogin puts his own mind to the test and, coming out of the first dhyana, he enters directly into 
the second in such a way that no other mind intervenes. In these very qualities, the mind is supple (mrduka) 


and easily cuts through desire (¢7snd): this is why the minds succeed one another. 


Of these successive absorptions, two are impure (sdsrava) and the other [217a] seven are sometimes 
impure and sometimes pure (andsrava). On the other hand, the dhyanantara ‘variation of the first dhyana’ 


and the anagamya ‘threshold absorption of the first dhyana’ are without stability (asara).395 


Moreover, [the successive absorptions] are acquired by the aryas only, and their great benefits are not 


found in the samanantaka ‘threshold absorptions’: this is why the latter are not ‘successive’ (anupurva). 


The eight vimokOas, the eight abhibhvayatanas, the ten krtsnayatanas and the nine anupirvasamapattis 


have been explained in brief (samdasatas) according to the sravaka system. 


305 For detail, see Koga, VIII, p. 178-181. 
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CHAPTER XXXV: THE NINE HORRIBLE NOTIONS op. 1311F 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


By Navasamjiia, the Traité means the nine notions of the horrible (navasubhasamjna) cultivated by the 


ascetic in the course of the contemplation of the decomposing corpse. 


I, ASUBHA IN THE CANONICAL TEXTS 


The Pali canon contains three suttas entitled Asubha: Samyutta,V, p. 132; Anguttara, II, p. 150-152; 
Itivuttaka, p. 80-81. 


Asubha or asubhasamjna also appears in the canonical lists: 
1. List of three dharmas: Anguttara, III, p. 446. 
2. List of four samjnas: Anguttara, IV, p. 353, 358; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 10, p. 492b23-25. 


3. Lists of five samjnas: i) Anguttara, II, p. 150, 151, 55, 156; HI, p. 83, 142-143; iz) Anguttara, III, p. 79, 
277. 


4. Lists of seven samjnas: i) Digha, II, p. 79; IU, p. 253; Anguttara, IV, p. 24,148; iz) Anguttara, IV, p. 46, 
148; iii) Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 2, p. 11¢26-29. 

3. Lists of nine samjnas: i) Dhigha, III, p. 289-290; Anguttara, IV, p. 387, 465; ii) Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 9, 
p. 56c22-24. 


4. Lists of ten samjnas: i) Digha, III, p. 291; Samyutta, V, p. 132-133; Anguttara, V, p. 105, 309; i) 
Anguttara, V, p. 109. 


5. List of twenty samjnas: Anguttara, I, p. 41-42. 


But asubha is a complex entity since it concerns the various stages of decomposition of the corpse. 


However, the canonical sources mention only a few without enumerating them. 


Among the most frequently mentioned stages of decomposition mentioned are the corpse reduced to bones 
(atthika), rotten (pufuvaka), turning blueish (vinilika), torn apart (vicchiddaka), bloated (uddhumataka), and 
a few others, but the description is not systematic: cf. Anguttara, I, p. 42; II, p. 17; V, p. 310; Tsa a han, & 
99, k. 31, p. 221b27-28; Tseng yi a han, Y 125, k. 42, p. 781a19-21; k. 44,p. 789b2-5. 
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There is an almost complete list in a Sanskrit stitra cited in the Kosavyakhya, p. 55, 1. 1-2: 7) vinilaka, ii) 
vipiyaka, iii) vyadhmdatka, iv) vipatumaka, v) vilohitaka, vi) vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) 


asthisamkalika. 


II. THE TEN ASUBHASANNA IN THE PALI ABHIDHAMMA 


The Abhidhamma, its commentaries and related treatises fix the number of asubhasannas at ten and cite 


them in the following order: 


i) Bloated corpse (uddhumataka), ii) blueish (vinilaka), iii) rotten (vipubbaka), iv) torn apart (vicchiddaka), 
v) devoured (vikkhhayitaka), vi) scattered (vikkhittaka), vii) chopped up and scattered (hatavikkhittaka), 
viii) bloody (lohitaka), ix) infested with worms (pu/uvaka), x) reduced to bone (afthika). 


These terms are cited and commented upon in Dhammasangani, p. 55 (tr. Rhys Davids, p. 63 and n. 3); 
Atthasalini, p. 197-198 (tr. Tin, p. 264-267); Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 89, 145-146 (tr. Nanamoli, p. 
185-186); Vimuttimagga, tr. Ehara, p. 132-139.The Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 146-158 (tr. Nanamoli, 
p. 186-200) deals at great length with the manner of practicing the first asubhabhavana. As in the kasinas, 
the ascetic must apprehend a twofold sign, the sign of learning (uggahanimitta) and the counter-sign 
(patibhaganimitta). To this end, he goes to a charnel-ground and contemplates with extreme attentiveness 
the ten stages of decomposing corpses, the bloated corpse, etc. The pertinent uggahanimitta appears to him 


as a unit (paripunna). See two fine articles in Ceylon Encyclopedia, I, p. 270-281. 


III. THE NINE ASUBHASAMJNAS IN THE SANSKRIT ABHIDHARMA 


The Sanskrit Abhidharma and, following it, the Mahayana sitras and Sastras, list only nine notions of the 
horrible, but rarely cite them in the same order and not always in full. Descriptions will be found in 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 205a-210a; Kosa, VI, p. 148-153; VIII, p. 197, 205; Kosavyakhya, p. 526-537; 
Nyayanusara, Y 1562, k. 59, p. 671a; Abhidharmadipa, p. 372. 


The Traité, being a Prajfiaparamita commentary, cites lists of the nine notions found in this literature. 
Unfortunately, the Sanskrit editions available to us are rather defective. Edgerton (Dictionary, s.v. asubha) 
has tried to correct them. Perhaps it is more useful to reproduce here the texts of the editions, simply noting 


the variants: 


PaficavimSati, p. 19, 1. 19-20,1. 2; p. 165, 1. 7: i) ddhmataka, ii) vidhittaka (var. vipadumaka,) iii) vipiyaka 
(var. vipuryaka), iv) vilohitaka, v) vinilaka, vi) vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) vidagdhaka, ix) asthi- 
samjna. 

Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 2-18: i) dhydtaka, ii) vipadaka, iii) vipiitika, iv) vilohitaka, v) vinilaka. vi) 
vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) vidagdhaka-samjna. 
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Satasahasrika, p. 1258, 1. 6-8 (very defective text): ’) vydgatika, ii) niruttamaka, iii) vipiitika, iv) vilohataka, 


v) vilinaka, vi) vivadaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asmi, ix) vidagnaka. 


Chinese translation of the Paficavimsati by Kumarajiva (T223, k. 1, p. 219a9-10): 7) vyadhumataka, ii) 
vidhutaka, iii) vilohitaka, iv) vipuyaka (or vipiitika), v) vinilaka, vi) vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi. 


ix) vidagdhaka-samjna. 


The Chinese translation of the Mahaprajfiaparamita by Hiuan-tsang systematically adopts the following list 
in various places (T220, vol. V, k. 3, p. 12a13-15; vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7b24-26; k. 479, p. 429c17-19): i) 
vyddhmataka, ii) vipityaka, tii) vilohitaka, iv) vinilaka, v) vikhdditaka. vi) viksiptaka, vii) asthi, viii) 
vidagdhaka, ix) vidhitaka (?) 


Three other lists should also be mentioned: 


Bhiksunikarmavacana, p. 139, |. 13-16: i) vinilaka, ii) vipityaka, iii) vipatumaka, iv) vyadhmataka, v) 


vikhyaditaka, vi) vilohitaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) siinyata-pratyaveksana-samjna. 


Abhisamayalamkaravrtti, p. 22, 1. 11-13: 1) adhmataka, ii) vidhitaka, iii) vipadyaka, iv) vilohitaka, v) 
vinilaka, vi) vikhdaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthika, ix) vidagdhaka-samjna. See C. Penna, Note di 
lessicografia buddhista, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XX XIX, 1964, p. 61-53. 


Mahavyut., no. 1156-1164: 7) vinilaka, ii) vidhutika-(vipityaka), iii) vipadumaka, iv) vyadhmataka, v) 
vilohitaka, vi) vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) vidagdhaka, ix) asthi-samjna. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsatt, p. 19, 1. 18-20, 1. 2; Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 2-18). — The [bodhisattva-mahasattva 


must cultivate] the nine notions (navasamjna)> 06 of the horrible: 
1) that of the bloated corpse (vyadhmatakasamjna), 
2) that of the torn-up corpse (vidhiitakasamjna), 
3) that of the bloody corpse (vilohitakasamjna), 
4) that of the rotting corpse (vipiiyakasamjna). 
5) that of the corpse turning blueish (vinilakasamjna), 
6) that of the devoured corpse (vikhaditakasamjna), 
7) that of the scattered corpse (viksiptakasamjna), 
8) that of the corpse reduced to bones (asthisamjna), 


9) that of the burned corpse (vidagdhakasamjna). 


Sastra. — 


306 Here and in the following pages, the variant kieou siang will be adopted by preference. 
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First Section THE NINE NOTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 


I. THE POSITION OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. — It is necessary first to have cultivated these nine notions and be free from desire in order to then 
attain the dhyanas. Why does [the Prajfiaparamitasitra] speak of the nine notions here after having dealt 


with the dhyanas and the absorptions (samapatti)? 


Answer. — First the Sitra spoke about the fruit of retribution (vipakaphala) which is [the dhyanas and the 
samapattis] in order to encourage the yogin’s heart. Although the nine notions are horrible (asubha), the 


person who wants to obtain their fruit of retribution must have practiced them previously. 


Il. HOW TO MEDITATE ON THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. — How does the yogin meditate on these nine things, the bloated corpse (vyadhmataka), etc? 


1. Reflection on death 


Answer. — First the yogin observes pure discipline (silasuddhi) in order to have no regrets (kaukrtya), and 
thus he will easily find the meditation subjects (bhavanadharma) to destroy the enemies (amitra) that are 


the negative emotions, lust, etc. (ragadiklesa). 


He thinks about a man on the very day of his death: the words of farewell that he speaks, the outbreath 
(apana) which does not return and, immediately afterwards, his death. The family is in turmoil: they weep 
and invoke the heavens saying: “Just a moment ago he passed away; his breath is no more, his body is cold, 


he is no longer conscious.” 


Death is a great calamity; it is impossible to avoid it. It is like the fire at the end of the kalpa (kalpoddaha) 


from which there is no escape. Thus it is said: 
When death comes, neither rich nor poor, 
Neither benefactors nor criminals, 
Neither nobles nor lowly people 


Neither old nor young can escape it. 
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There are no prayers that can save you, 
There are no tricks by which you can escape, 
There are no stratagems to free you, 

There is no way to avoid it. 


Death is the place where one leaves one’s attachments forever; it is hated by all, but no matter how much 
one hates it, no one can escape it. The yogin says: “Soon my body will be like this, no different from a 
piece of wood or stone. Therefore, from now on I must not covet the five objects of enjoyment (AGmaguna) 
and I must not think of the coming of death like oxen and sheep. Even when these animals see a dead 
animal, they leap about and squeal without taking anything into account. I, who possess a human body and 


differentiate between beautiful and ugly, must seek the ambrosia (amrta) of immortality.” Thus it is said: 
Having the six faculties (sadindriya), the human being is complete, 
His knowledge is clear and his vision is keen, 
But he does not seek the Dharma of the Path; 


It is in vain that he has received body and knowledge. 


All animals also are able to free themselves 
From the objects of enjoyment (kamaguna) 
[217b]But they do not know how to cultivate 


The good in view of the Path. 


The person who has acquired a human body 
But who only devotes himself to licentiousness 
And does not know how to develop the good practices, 


How is he different from the animals? 


The beings in the three unfortunate destinies (durgati) 
Are incapable of accomplishing the deeds of the Path. 
The person who has obtained a human body 


Must look after his own interests. 
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2. Vyadmatakasamjfia 


The yogin goes to a dead body (mrtasarira) and sees this corpse bloated (vyadhmataka) like a leather bag 
blown up by the wind and quite different from what it was originally. He feels disgust (nirveda) and fear of 
it and says to himself: “My body too will be like that and will not escape this end. In this body a sovereign 
consciousness governed it, saw, heard, spoke, committed wrong deeds (Gpatti), won merits (punya) and 
used it as it pleased: where has it gone? Now I see only an empty house (siinyagrha). This body had fine 
features (/aksana): a fine waist, nice shoulders, long eyes, a straight nose, a smooth forehead, arched 
eyebrows, and all these beautiful things troubled men’s hearts; now I see only a swollen thing: where has 


its beauty gone? The characteristics of man or woman (purusastrinimitta), they too, are unrecognizable.” 


Having made this meditation, the yogin condemns any attachment to lust (ragadhyavasana). Indeed, this 


bloated sack of rotten excrement is detestable; how could it evoke any lust? 


3. Vidhitakasamjfia 


With the heat of the wind, the corpse gets bloated and lies on the ground, split open and broken up 
(vidhitaka). The five viscera ooze forth excrement (vis), urine (mitra), pus (pitya) and blood (sonita) and a 


repugnant liquid appears. 


The yogin grasps this ‘notion of the torn-up corpse’ (vidhiitakasamjna) and compares his own body to it, 
saying to himself: “I too, in the same way, contain all these horrible things; how am I any different? I was 
very foolish to allow myself to be seduced by this fine skin, a simple sack of excrement. Like moths 
(adhipatika) flying into the fire, 307 I coveted bright colors without knowing that they burn the body, At 
last I have seen this split and torn corpse in which the male and female characteristics (purusastrinimitta) 


have disappeared. Everything that I was attached to is nothing but that.” 


4. Vilohitakasamjfia 


When the corpse is torn up, a ‘jumble of flesh and blood’ (mamsavilohitaka) spreads out. 


5. Vinitlakasamjia 


307 See also below, k. 37, p. 333b17. This is a canonical comparison: cf. Udana, p. 72: Patanti pajjotam 
iv adhipata, ditthe sute iti h’eke nivittha: “Like moths that fall into the flame of a lamp, some people 


become attached to what they see and hear.” 
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Sometimes the yogin sees some ‘blueish’ (vinilaka), yellowish, reddish or even, under the sun’s heat, 
blackish, spots on the corpse of a flogged man. Grasping all these signs, the yogin contemplates them and 
says to himself: “Then how is the purity and beauty of the red and white colors to which I am attached 


different from these?” 


6. Viptyakasamjnia 


The yogin soon sees these blueish, yellowish, reddish and blackish spots which the birds and beasts have 
not devoured or buried or hidden, putrefy; all kinds of worms develop in it. Seeing all of that, the yogin 
says to himself: “Once this corpse had lovely colors; the body was smeared with fine makeup, dressed in 
superb garments and adorned with flowers. Today it is no more than a rotten mass, torn up and ‘putrid’ 


(vipityaka): that is its real constitution; the former adornments were nothing but deceptions.” 


7. Vikhaditakasamjna 


If the corpse has not been burned or buried but abandoned in a deserted place (kantara), it is ‘devoured’ 
(vikhaditaka) by the birds and beasts. The crows (kaka) tear out the eyes; the dogs (svan) share its hands 
and feet amongst themselves; the jackals (srga/la) and wolves (vrka) tear up the belly, and the corpse is 


completely torn to pieces.308 


8. Viksiptakasamjnia 


The pieces lying on the ground are more or less complete. Seeing that, the yogin feels disgust (nirveda) and 
says to himself: “This body, when it was not yet torn to pieces (vidhiitaka), was an object of attachment for 
people; now that it is torn to pieces and ‘scattered’ (viksiptaka), it no longer has its original characteristics 


and only the pieces are seen: the place where the birds and beasts have devoured is appalling.” 


9. Asthisamjfia 


308 Ff. Majima, I, p. 58: Sariram sivathikaya chadditam kakehi va khajjamanam kulalehi va 
khajjamanam gijjhehi va khajjamanam supanehi va khajjamanam sigalehi va khajjamanam vividehi va 


panakajatehi khajjamanam. 
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When the birds and animals have gone, when the wind has blown it about and the sun has heated it up, the 
tendons (sndyu) become detached and the bones (asthi) are scattered, each in a different place. The yogin 
says to himself: “Once I saw the bodily elements, the combination (samagri) of which formed a body and I 
was able to distinguish a man or a woman. Now that the corpse has been scattered in different places, the 
whole body has disappeared and the body itself no longer exists. It is completely different from what it was 


originally. Where is that which I once loved?” 


The body is now white bones (svetasthika) scattered in various places. When the birds and beasts have 
devoured the corpse, there is nothing but bones. When one contemplates this skeleton (asthisamkhalika), 


there is the ‘notion of the corpse reduced to bones’ (asthisamjna). 


There are two kinds of skeletons (asthisamkkhalika): i) the skeleton in which the tendons and bones are still 
attached (snayvasthisambandha); ii) the skeleton in which the tendons and bones are separated 
(apagatasthisnayusambandha).399 The skeleton in which the tendons and bones are still attached already 
excludes the notions of male or female (purusastri), of tall or short (dirghahrasva), of fine colors, of 
slenderness and gentleness (siksmaslaksana). That in which the tendons and bones are separated excludes 


the original notion (maulasamjna) of human being (sattva). 


Furthermore, there are two kinds of bones (asthi): i) beautiful (subha) bones, and ii) ugly (asubha) bones. 
The beautiful bones are those that are always white, free of blood (/ohita) and fat (vasa), the color of which 
is like white snow. The ugly bones are those where the bloody (vilohitaka) and greasy remains have not yet 


disappeared. 


10. Vidagdhakasamjfia 


The yogin goes to a charnel-ground (Smasdna) and sees that sometimes piles of grass and wood have been 
collected and that corpses are being burned. The belly bursts open, the eyes pop out, the skin burs and 
becomes blackened; it is truly dreadful. In a moment (muhirta), the corpse becomes ashes (bhasman). The 
yogin grasps this ‘notion of the burned corpse’ (vidagdhakasamjnda) and says to himself: “Before he died, 
he bathed this body in perfumes and gave himself up to the five objects of enjoyment (kamaguna); now it is 
burned in the fire, it is worse than if he had suffered the soldier’s sword (Sastra). Immediately after death, 
this corpse still resembled a man, but as soon as it is burned, its original marks (maulanimitta) have all 


disappeared. All physical (dehin) beings end up in impermanence (anityata). I too will be like that.” 


309 Cf, Digha, II, p. 296; Majjhima, I, p. 58, 89; III, p. 92; Samyutta, II, p. 255; Anguttara, III, p. 324: 
Sariram sivathikaya chadditam, atthikasankhalikam samamsalohitam naharusambandham, 
atthikasankhalikam nimmamsam lohitamakkhitamnaharusambandham, atthikasankhalikam 


apagatamamsalohitam naharusambandham, atthikani apagatasambadhani. 
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These nine notions destroy the negative emotions (A/esa) and are very powerful in destroying lust 


(ragaprahdanaya). It was to destroy lust that [the Buddha] preached the nine notions.3!0 


Il. CONNECTION BETWEEN THE NINE AND THE TEN NOTIONS 


Question. — What do the ten notions (dasasamjna)3! v beginning with the notion of impermanence 


(anitvasamjna) destroy? 
Answer. — They also serve to destroy the three poisons (trivisa), lust (raga), etc. 
Question. — If that is so, how do these two groups differ? 


Answer. — 1) The nine notions prevent those who have not attained the dhyanas and the samapattis from 
being enveloped (praticchanna) by lust (raga). The ten notions remove and destroy the three poisons, lust, 


etc. 


2) The nine notions are like the enemy who puts [the three negative emotions] in chains. The ten notions 


are like the enemy who kills them. 


3) The nine notions are a beginner’s practice (piirvasiksa). The ten notions are a perfected practice 


(sampannasiksa). 


4) Of the ten notions, [the seventh], that of the horrible (asubhasamjfia), includes (samgrhnati) the nine 


notions [called ‘of the horrible’ ]. 


Some say that, of the ten notions, [the seventh, the fourth and the fifth], namely, the notion of impurity 
(asucisamjna), the notion of the loathsome nature of food (Ghdre pratikiilasamjna) and the notion of 


displeasure in regard to the world (sarvaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna), include the nine notions. 


Others say that the ten and the nine notions are equally detachment (vairdgya) and, together, nirvana.> 12 


Why? 


310 The Buddha said in several places (Anguttara, III, p. 446; IV, p. 353, 358) that the horrible should 
be cultivated in order to destroy lust (asubha bhavetabba ragassa pahanaya). The fact remains that the 
horrible does not destroy the negative emotions but merely weakens them (Kosavyakhya, p. 526: 
Nasubhaya klesaprahanam viskambhanamatram tu bhavati), for, as an act of attention on an imaginary 
object (adhimuktimanasikara), it is impure (sdsrava) and only meditations that entail the view of the 
sixteen aspects of the noble truths cut through the negative emotions. Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 150; 
Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 16, p. 367b1-2. 

311 These ten notions will be the subject of chapter XX XVII. 

312 Ip regard to the five or the seven notions, the Buddha said (Anguttara, III, p. 79, 80; IV, p. 46, 48- 


51): Ima kho bhikkhave sanna bhavita bahukikata mahaoohala honti mahanisamsa aamatohadha 
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1. When the first signs of death appear, in the time it takes to say it, one is dead already. The body 
swells up, putrefies, breaks apart, is scattered and everything changes; this is impermanence, anityata, 
[the first of the ten notions]. [218a] 


2. One was attached to this body but when impermanence has destroyed it, it is duhkha, suffering, [the 


second of the ten notions]. 


3. Being impermanence and suffering, it cannot be independent (svatantra): thus it is andtman, non- 


self, [the third of the ten notion]. 


4. Being impure (asuci), impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha) and non-self (andtman), it is 
anabhirata, an object of displeasure, [the fifth of the ten notions]. This is the meditation on the body 
(kayabhavana). 


5. When food (ahara) is in the mouth (mukha), the cervical saliva (sitighanaka) rans down and, 
together with the mucus (khefa), becomes flavor (rasa), but swallowing (abhyavahara) is no different 
from vomiting (vdntikrta), and penetrates the stomach (udara): hence Ghdre pratikiilasamjna, the 


notion of the repugnant nature of food, [the fourth of the ten notions]. 


6. When the yogin makes use of the nine notions [of the horrible] to meditate on the impermanent 
(anitya), changing (viparinamadharman) body that perishes from moment to moment 


(ksananiruddha), there is maranasamjna, the notion of death, [the sixth of the ten notions]. 


7. When the yogin uses the nine notions to become disgusted with the joys of the world 
(lokanirvedaya) and knows that suppression of the negative emotions (k/lesaprahdana) is salvation 
(vogaksema) and peace (ksanti), there is prahanasamjna, the notion of cutting, [the eighth of the ten 


notions]. 


8. When the yogin uses the nine notions to oppose the negative emotions (Alesapratisedhaya), there is 


vairagyasamjna, the notion of detachment, [the ninth of the ten notions]. 


9. When, by using the nine notions, the yogin becomes disgusted with the world (/okanirvinna) and 
knows that the destruction of the five aggregates (paficaskandhanirodha) and the fact that they will not 
re-arise (apunarbhava) constitutes abiding (vihdra) and _ salvation (yogaksema), there is 


nirodhasamjna, the notion of suppression,» 13 [the tenth of the ten notions]. 


5) Moreover, the nine notions are the cause (hetu), while the ten notions are the fruit (phala). This is why 


the [Prajiaparamitastitra] speaks of the nine notions first and then the ten notions. 


amatapariyosana: “These notions have great results if they are cultivated and gathered, they present 
great benefits, they plunge one into immortality, they lead to immortality.” 

313 oF Samyutta, V, p. 133: Mirodhasanna bhikkhave bhavita bahulikata mahato atthaya samvattati, 
mahato yogakkhemaya samvattati, mahato samvegaga samvattati, mahato phasuviharaya samvattati: 
“The notion of destruction, if cultivated and increased, leads to great benefit, to great security, to great 


discipline, to comfortable abiding.” 
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6) Finally, the nine notions are the outer gate (bahyadvara) while the ten notions are the inner gate 
(adhyatmikadvara). This is why the stitras speak of the two gates of the immortal (amrtadvara), 1.¢., that of 


meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana) and that of attention to the breath (Gnapanasmrti).> 14 


IV. RESULTS OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


1. Rejection of the seven types of lust 


These nine notions [of the horrible] eliminate the seven types of lust (saptavidha raga) in people.3 15 


1) There are people who are attached to colors (varna), red (lohita), white (avadata), reddish-white 


(svetarakta), yellow (pita), black (krsna). 


314 CF. Itivuttaka, p. 80: Asubhanupassi bhikkhave kayasmim viharatha ... vitakkasya vighatapakkhika 
te na honti. “Remain, O monks, in the contemplation of the horrible in the body and let the attention to 
the breath be inwardly well established in you... If you remain contemplating the horrible in the body, 
the perverse tendencies to beauty will be suppressed and if attention to the breath is inwardly well 
established in you, the perverse troublesome tendencies to think of outer things will no longer exist.” 

This is why, in the words of the Kosa, VI, p. 148-149 and of the Nyayanusara (T 1562, k.59, p. 
67 1a), “Entry into bhdvand occurs by contemplation of the horrible or attention to the breathing” 
(tatravataro ‘subhaya canapanasmrtena ca). Those of passionate nature (ragadhika) enter by way of 
asubha which is directed outwardly (bahirmukha); those who are of rational nature (vitarkadhika), by 
way of anapanasmrti which, not being directed outwards, cuts vitarka. 

315 Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 207c10-13: “Although asubhabhavana concerns only visibles (ripa), it 
counteracts lust (raga) in regard to the six sense objects. Thus, those who are prey to lust for visibles 
(rupa) eliminate the latter by practicing asubhabhavana; those who are prey to lust for sounds (sabda) 
eliminate the latter by practicing asubhabhavana, etc.” 

Kosa, VI, p. 149; Kosavyakhya, p. 526; Nyayanusara,T 1562, k. 59, p. 671a18-20: The nine 
notions are in opposition to fourfold raga: lust for colors (varna), shapes (samsthana), touch (sparsa) 
and honors (upacara). 

Here the Traité departs from classic scholasticism: for it, the nine notions are horrors opposed to 
the seven kinds of raga: lust for colors (varna), shapes (samsthana), postures (irvapatha), fine language 
(vada), pleasant touch (sparsa), of all five at once, and finally of the human appearance. Undoubtedly the 
Traité was inspired by the Tch’an yao king ‘Summary sutra on the dhyanas’ (T 609), wrongly thought to 
be an anonymous translation by the Han, where these kinds of lust are mentioned (k. 1, p. 237c19-21). 

The same classification of raga is adopted by Kumarajtva in his Tch’an fa yao kiai ‘Summary 
explanation of the dhyana method’ (T 616, k. 1, p. 286b16-18), an original work that he composed 
between 402 and 405, during which time he was busy with his translation of the Traité. On this subject, 


see P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhumi de Sangaraksa, p. 354. 
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2) There are people who are not attached to colors but who are attached only to shapes (samsthana), 


delicate skin, tapered fingers, expressive eyes, arched eyebrows. 


3) There are people who are not attached to either colors or shapes, but who are attached only to postures 
(iryapatha), ways of entering, of stopping, sitting, rising, walking, standing, bowing, raising or lowering 


the head, raising the eyebrows, winking the eye, approaching, holding an object in the hand. 


4) There are people who are not attached to colors or shapes or postures, but who are only attached to 
language, soft sounds, elegant words, speech appropriate to the circumstance, replying to a thought, 


honoring orders, capable of moving people’s hearts. 


5) There are people who are not attached to colors or shapes or positions or soft sounds, but who are only 
attached to fine smooth [furs], gentle to the skin, softening the flesh, refreshing the body in the heat and 


warming it in the cold. 
6) There are people who are attached to all five things listed above at once. 


7) There are people who are not attached to these five things but who are only attached to the human 
appearance, male or female. Even if they were to enjoy the five lusts (kama) mentioned above, when they 
come to lose the loved person, they refuse to separate from them and they renounce the five objects of 


enjoyment (paricakamaguna) so esteemed by the world so as to follow their loved one in death. 


[But the nine notions of the horrible reject these seven kinds of lust]: 


1. The notion of death (maranasamjna) eliminates lust for postures (iryapatharaga) and lust for fine 


language (vadardaga) in particular. 


2. The notion of the bloated corpse (vyadhmdtakasamjna), the notion of the torn-up corpse 
(vidhitakasamjna) and the notion of the scattered corpse eliminate lust for shapes (samsthdnaraga) in 


particular. 


3. The notion of the bloody corpse (vilohitakasamjna), the notion of the blueish corpse (vinilakasamjna) 
and the notion of the rotting corpse (vipiiyakasamjna) eliminate the lust for colors (varnaraga) in 


particular. 


4. The notion of the corpse reduced to bones (asthisamjna) and the notion of the burned corpse 
(vidagdhakasamjna) eliminate the lust for fine and gentle touch (siuksmaslaksnasprastavayaraga) in 


particular. 316 


Thus the nine notions eliminate these various lusts and also lust for the loved person. But it is the notion of 
the devoured corpse (vikhaditakasamjna), the notion of the burned corpse (vidagdhakasamjna) and the 
notion of the corpse reduced to bones (asthisamjna) that preferentially eliminate lust for an individual 
because it is hard to see how a person can be attached to devoured, scattered or white bony remains 


(svatasthika). 


316 ‘Soft’ is one of the eleven kinds of touch: cf. Kosa, I, p. 18. 
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2. Diminishing of hatred and delusion 


By means of the meditation on the nine notions, the minds of lust [218b] (raga) are eliminated, but hatred 
(dvesa) and delusion (moha) are also decreased. If one is attached to the body, it is because of delusion 
(moha), an error consisting of taking what is impure to be pure (asucau Sucir iti viparyasah).> 17 But now, 
with the help of the nine notions [of the horrible], the interior of the body is analyzed and the [impure] 
nature of the body is seen. From now on, error (mohacitta) decreases; as error decreases, lust (raga) 
diminishes and, as lust diminishes, hatred (dvesa) also decreases. It is because a person loves their own 
body that they experience hatred [when the latter is menaced]. But now that the yogin has contemplated the 
impurities (asuci) of his own body and is disgusted (nirvinna) by them, he no longer loves his own body 


and, not loving his own body, he does not have hatred [when the latter is menaced]. 


3. Realization of great benefits 


As the threefold poison (trivisa) [of lust, hate and delusion] decreases, the entire mountain of the ninety- 
eight perverted tendencies (anusaya) is shaken and the yogin gradually (kramasas) progresses towards 
Bodhi. Finally, by the diamond-like concentration (vajropamasamadhi),> 18 he breaks the mountain of the 


fetters (samyojana) to pieces. 


Although the nine notions are meditations on the horrible (asubhabhavand), one depends on them to realize 
great benefits (mahanusamsa). Similarly, when a repulsive corpse is floating in the sea, the shipwrecked 


sailor clings to it to save himself from the waves. 


V. NATURE, OBJECT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. — What is the intrinsic nature (svabhava) of these nine notions, what is their object (a4lambana) 


and where are they contained (samgrhita)?> 19 


317 The third of the four errors. 

318 See above, p. 242F and note, 940F, 986F, 1068F. 

319 These questions are dealt with in detail in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 206c; Kosa, VI, p. 152; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, K. 59, p. 672b. Asubhda has as its nature the absence of desire (alobha). The 
ascetic can produce it in ten levels: kamadhatu, dhyanantara, the four dhyanas and their four respective 
samantakas. The object of asubha is the visible — color and shape — in the realm of ripadhatu. Only men 
produce it. For its aspect (akara) it has the horrible and therefore does not show the sixteen aspects of the 
noble truths, impermanence, etc. As it is the act of attentiveness on an imaginary object 


(adhimuktimanasikara), it is impure (sdsrava). Finally, it may be acquired either by detachment 
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Answer. — As their nature, they have the grasping of characteristics (nimittodgrahana); they are contained 


in the aggregate of form (riipaskandha). 


They are also contained in a small part of the foundation of mindfulness on the body 


(ka@yasmytyupasthana),>29 in the desire realm (AGmadhatu) or also in the first, second and fourth dhyana. 


The person who has not yet renounced desire (avitaraga) and who has a distracted mind (viksiptacitta) 
belongs to the domain of the desire realm (kamadhdatvavacara); the person who has renounced desire 


(vitaraga) belongs to the domain of the form realm (riupadhdatvavacara). 


Eight notions, those of the bloated corpse (vyadmdtaka), etc., are contained in kamadhatu and the first and 
second dhyanas. The notion of pure bone (asthisamjna) is contained in kamadhatu, the first second and 
fourth dhyanas. As there is a great deal of happiness (sukha) in the third dhyana, this one is exempt from 


the notion of horror. 


VI. THE PLACE OF THE NINE NOTIONS IN THE DHARMAS OF THE PATH 


These nine notions open the gate of the foundation of mindfulness on the body (kayasmrtyupasthana). 
Mindfulness of the body opens the gate of the other three foundations of mindfulness. The four foundations 
of mindfulness open the gate of the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment (bodhipakshika dharma). The 
thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment open the gate to the city of nirvana.32! Entering into nirvana, the 
suffering of sadness, sorrow, etc. (Sokadaurmanasyadiduhkha) are eliminated and, as the process of 
interdependency of the five aggregates (panicaskandhapartitvasamutpada) has been destroyed, one enjoys 


the eternal bliss of nirvana (nirvananityasukha). 


(vairagya) or by practice (prayoga). The Kosakarika, VI, II, condenses all this into one line: alobho 
dasabhih kamadrsyalamba nrjasubha. 

320 This is why the meditation on the horrible is found in the stitras dedicated to the smrtyupasthanas, 
e.g., Majjhima, I, p. 58. 

321 On the city of nirvana, see above, p. 1150F, 1231F. 
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Second Section THE NINE NOTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA (. 1327F) 


Question. —-The sravaka who meditates [on the nine notions] in this way experiences disgust (nirveda) and 
wants to enter nirvana quickly. But the bodhisattva has compassion for all beings; he gathers all the 
attributes of the Buddha, saves all beings and does not seek to enter nirvana quickly. Then, by meditating 
on these nine notions, why does he not fall into the class of an adept of the first two Vehicles, [i.e., that of 
the sravakas and of the pratyekabuddhas]? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva feels compassion for beings. He knows that, because of the three poisons 
(trivisa) [passion, aggression and ignorance], beings experience mental and physical suffering 
(caitasikakayikaduhkha) in the present lifetime (iha janmani) and in the future lifetime (paratra). The three 
poisons are not destroyed by themselves, and there is no other way to destroy them than to contemplate the 
inner and outer physical characteristics (adhyatmikabahyakayanimitta) to which one is attached [but that 
are repulsive]. The three poisons are destroyed only after this contemplation. That is why the bodhisattva 
who wants to destroy the poison of lust (ragavisa) contemplates the nine notions [so as to teach them to 
beings]. The bodhisattva is like a person who, out of compassion for the ill, gathers all the medicines 
(bhaisajya) to cure them. To beings who love colors (varnarakta), the bodhisattva preaches the notion of 
the blueish corpse (vinilakasamjna) and, according to that to which they are attached, he explains the other 
notions [of the horrible] of which we have spoken above. This is how the bodhisattva practices the 
meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana). [218c] 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who is practicing these nine notions with a mind of great compassion 
(mahakarundacitta) has the following thought: “Not completely possessing all the attributes of the Buddha, I 
do not enter into nirvana: this would be using only one gate of the Dharma (ekadharmadvara); but I should 
not keep to a single gate, I should use all the gates of the Dharma.” This is why the bodhisattva practices 


the nine notions without any restriction. 


When the bodhisattva practices these nine notions, it may happen that thoughts of disgust (nirvedacitta) 
rise up in him and he may say: “This horrible body is hateful and miserable: I want to enter nirvana.” Then 
the bodhisattva has the following thought: “The Buddhas of the ten directions have said that all dharmas are 
empty of nature (Jaksanasiinya). But in emptiness, there is no impermanence (anitya): then how (kah 
punarvadah) could there be impurities (asuci)? This meditation on the horrible is practiced only to destroy 
the error consisting of taking [what is impure] to be pure (asucau iti viparydsah). These horrors (asubha) 
that come from a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri) are without any intrinsic nature 
(nihsvabhava) and all end up in emptiness. And so I cannot cling (udgrah-) to these horrors 
(asubhadharma) that come from a complex of causes and conditions and are without intrinsic nature to 


allow me to enter into nirvana.” 
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[Asvadasiitra] — Moreover, it is said in a sutra: “If there were no satisfaction (Gsvada) derived from the 
visible (ruipa), beings would not be attached to the visible; but because there is satisfaction deriving from 
the visible, beings are attached to the visible. If there were no defects (4@dinava) in the visible, beings would 
not be revolted by the visible; but because there are defects in the visible people are revolted by the visible. 
If there were no exit (nihsarana) from the visible, beings would not come out of the visible; but because 


there is an exit from the visible, beings come out of the visible.”322 


Therefore satisfaction (asvada) is the cause and condition of pure notions (subhasamjna). This is why the 


bodhisattva does not pay attention to the horrible and abstains from entering nirvana prematurely .323 


This ends the explanations of the nine notions. 


322 Assadasutta, no. 3, in Samyutta, p. 29-30. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 13, k. 1, p. 2615-c10): No cedam 
bhikkhave riupassa assado abhavissa ... riijpassa nissaranam, tasmda satta rupasma nissaranti. 

323 By considering pleasant visibles and then determining their defects (adinava), the bodhisattva 
accounts for the fact that they are completely empty (sunya), without nature and, from the point of view 
of the true nature of things, unworthy of acceptance or rejection. The meditation on the horrible thus 
leaves him quite cold and in no way encourages him to hasten into nirvana, as is the case for the sravaka. 
Personally, he does not believe in these horrors, but he preaches them to those whom he judges to be too 
attached to visibles. Briefly, preaching the horrible is one of the skillful means (updya) used by the 
bodhisattva to ripen beings. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS (p. 1329F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The tenth class of supplementary dharmas to be fulfilled (paripurayitavya) by the bodhisattva is made up of 


the eight recollections (anusmrti, in Pali, anussati). 


I. LISTS OF RECOLLECTIONS 


The lists of anussati and anusmrti presented by the Pali Nikayas and the Sanskrit Agamas respectively 


coincide general and here only the first will be mentioned: 
A. THREE ANUSSATI in Digha, IT, p. 5; Samyutta, I, p. 219-220; IV, p.304; Anguttara, I, p. 222: 
1) Buddha-; 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-anussati. 


B. FOUR SOTAPATTIYANGA, practically identical with the anussati, by means of which the noble 
disciples (ariyasdvaka), inspired by perfect faith (aveccappasadena samanndagata), give evidence of their 
respect for the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha and the Discipline (Sila) of the saints. — Cf. Digha, II, p. 
93-94; III, p. 227; Samyutta, II, p. 69-70; V, p. 343, 365, 386-387; Anguttara, II, p. 56; II, p. 212-213; IV, 
p. 416-407; V, p. 183-184. 


C. FIVE ANUSSATI in Anguttara, I, p. 207-211: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-; 4) Sila-; 5) 


Devata-anussati. 
D. SIX ANUSSATI in Digha, III, p. 250, 280; Anguttara, III, p. 284-287, 312-313. 452; V, p. 329-332: 
1) Buddha-; 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Caga-; 6) Devata-anussati. 


E. TEN ANUSSATI in Anguttara, I, p. 30, 42: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Caga-; 6) 
Devata-; 7) Andpana-; 8) Marana-; 9) Kayagata-; 10) Upasama-anussati. 


The six and the ten anussati are mentioned in the Patisambhida, I, on p. 28 and 95 respectively. They are 


commented on at length in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 189-243 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 204-320). 
The Prajfiaparamita literature has the following lists: 


A. EIGHT ANUSMRTI in Kumarajiva’s translation of the Paficavi’sati (T 223, k. 1, p. 219a10-11): 


1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Tyaga-; 6) Devata-; 7) Andpana-; 8) Marana-anusmrti. 
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B. EIGHT ANUSMRTI in N. Dutt’s edition of the Paficavimsatt, p. 20, 1. 2-5: 1) Buddha-; 2) Samgha-; 3) 
Sila-; 4) Tyaga-; 5) Devata-; 6) Andpdna-; 7) Udvega-; 8) Marana-anusmrti. 


C. TEN ANUSMRTI in the translation of the Paficavimsati by Kumarajiva (T223, k. 5, p. 255a22-23): 1) 
Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Tydga-; 6) Devata-; 7) Kusala-; 8) Andpana-; 9) Kaya-; 10) 


Marana-anusmrti. 


D. TEN ANUSMRTI in N. Dutt’s edition of the Paficavimsatt, p. 210, |. 6-8: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) 
Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Tydga-; 6) Devata-; 7) Urdhvaga-; 8) Marana-; 9) Kaya-; 10) Andpana-anusmrti. 


E. NINE ANUSMRTI in the edition of the Satasahasrmika by P. Ghosa, p. 59,1. 20-60, 1. 15: 


1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Tydga-; 5) Devata-; 6) Andpla-; 7) Udvega-; 8) Marana-; 9) 


Kaya-anusmrti. 


F. TEN ANUSMRTI in the same edition, p. 1443, 1. 5-10: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 
5) Tyaga-; 6) Devata-; 7) Andpana-; 8) Udvega-; 9) Marana-; 10) Kadya-anusmrti. 


G. TEN ANUSMRTI in the translation of the Mahaprajfiaparamitastitra by Hiuan-tsang, T 220, vol. V, k. 3, 
p. 12a17-18; vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7b27-29: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Tydga-; 6) 
Devata-; 7) Andpana-; 8) Udvega-; 9) Marana-; 10) Kadyagata-anusmrti. 


Il. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE SIX ANUSMRTI 


1. Buddhanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, HI, p. 285; V, p. 329: Idha ariyasavako Tathagatam anusarati 


devamanussanam buddho bhagavé ti. 
Sanskrit formula: passim. Iti hi sa Bhagavan tathagato ‘rhan ...sasta devamanusyanam buddho bhagavan. 


Transl. — First the holy disciple recollects the Tathagata, saying: Yes, this Blessed One, fully and 
completely enlightened, endowed with knowledge and practice, well-come, knower of the world, supreme 
leader of men to be tamed, instructor of gods and men, the awakened one, the blessed one, is worthy of 


homage. 


2. Dharmanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, HI, p. 285; V, p. 329: Puna ca param ariyadhammam anussarati ... paccattam 


veditabbo vinnuhi ti. 
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Sanskrit formula: Mahavastu, III, p. 200, 19-11; Mahavyut., no. 1291-1297: Svakhyato Bhagavato 


dharmah samdrstiko ... pratyatmavedaniyo vijnaih. 


Transl. — Then the holy disciple recollects the Dharma, saying: The Dharma has been well enunciated by 
the Blessed One: it receives its retribution in the present lifetime; it is without frenzy; it is independent of 


time; it leads to the good place; it says “Come and see”; it is cognizable inwardly by the wise. 


The present translation departs somewhat from the Pali conmmentaries: see Manorathaptrani, II, p. 256, 
333. 


3. Samghanusmnrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 186; V, p. 330: Puna ca param ariyasdvako sangham ... anuttaram 


punnakkhettam lokassd ti. 


Sanskrit formula reconstituted by the help of the Mahavyut., no. 1119, 11220, 1121, 1122, 1772, 1773: 


Supratipanno Bhagavatah sravakamgah ... ‘nuttaram punyaksetram lokasya. 


Transl. — Then the holy disciple recollects the Community, saying: Of good conduct is the Community of 
the Blessed One’s disciples; of logical conduct is the Community of the disciples of the Blessed One; of 
correct conduct is the Community of disciples of the Blessed One, namely, the four pairs of individuals, the 
eight classes of individuals. This Community of disciples of the Blessed One is worthy of sacrifice, is 
worthy of offerings, is worthy of alms, is worthy of being greeted with joined palms: this is the best field of 


merit for the world. 


4, Silanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, II, p. 286; V, p. 330: Puna ca param ariyasavako attano silani ... aparamatthani 


samadhisamvattanikani. 
Sanskrit formula reconstituted according to the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasttra, p. 132 and the Mahavyut., 
no. 1619, 1621, 1622-27: Silany akhandany acchidrany ... vijnaprasastany agarhitani vijnaih. 


Transl. of the Pali. — Furthermore, the holy disciple recollects the correct precepts unbroken, without 
cracks, unstained, without spots, liberating, praised by the wise, free of thoughtless attachment [to his own 


benefit], leading to meditative stabilization. 


Transl. of the Sanskrit. — Precepts without breakage, without cracks, without stains, without spots, 
liberating, without attachment [to one’s own benefit], well achieved, well taken up, praised by the wise, not 


blamed by the wise. 
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5. Tyaganusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, HI, p. 287; V, 331: Puna ca param ariyasdvako attano cagam ... yacayogo 


danasamvibhagarato ti. 


Transl. — Furthermore, the holy disciple recollects his own renunciation (i.e., his own generosity), saying: 
This is a gain for me, this is a great gain for me, for me in the midst of people who are prey to avarice, to 
living at home, my mind free of the stain of greed, giving freely, my hand extended, happy to give gifts, 
accessible to requests, happy to distribute gifts. 


6. Devatanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, HI, p. 287; V, p. 331-332: Puna ca param ariyasavako devatanussatim bhaveti ... 


mayham pi tatharupa panna samvijjati ti. 


Transl. - Furthermore, the holy disciple practices the recollection of the deities, saying: There are the 
Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanaratin, Paranirmitavasavartin gods. There are the 
Brahmakayika gods and the higher gods. It is because they were endowed with such faith, such discipline, 
such generosity and such wisdom that these deities, having left this world, have been reborn there [in their 
paradise], This same faith, this same discipline, this same learning, this same generosity and this same 


wisdom is in me as well. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 20, 1. 2-5; Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 20-60, 1. 15). — [The following should be 
cultivated (bhavitavya) by the bodhisattva]: 


1) recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti), 

2) recollection of the Dharma (dharmanusmrti), 

3) recollection of the Community (samghdnusmrti), 

4) recollection of discipline (silanusmrti), 

5) recollection of abandonment (tvaganusmrti), 

6) recollection of the deities (devatanusmrti), 

7) recollection of inhalation and exhalation (@napanasmrti), 
8) recollection of death (marandanusmrti). 


Sastra. - 
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First Section POSITION AND RESULTS OF THE RECOLLECTIONS ©. 1335F) 


I, POSITION OF THE RECOLLECTIONS IN THE PRAJNAPARAMITA 


Question. — Why do the eight recollections follow the nine notions [of the horrible] [in the 


Prajnhaparamitasitra |? 


Answer. — In a forest (aranya), an empty house (sunyagara), a charnel-ground (smasana), a mountain 
(giri), a woods (vana) or a desert (Adntara), the disciples of the Buddha who are meditating properly on the 
nine notions and who are practicing the meditation on the inner and outer horrors 
(adhyatmabahirdhasubhahavana) feel disgust for the body and say to themselves: “Why do we carry 
around this vile and horrible sack of excrement (vis) and urine (mitra)?” They are pained and frightened by 
it. Also there is wicked Mara (Mara pdapiyat) who plays all kinds of evil tricks on them and who comes to 
frighten them in hopes of making them regress. This is why the Buddha, [in the Prajfdaparamitasutra], 


continues by explaining the eight recollections. 
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[Dhvajagrasiitra].324 — Thus, in a sutra, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: When you are meditating in a 
forest, an empty house, a charnel-ground, a mountain, a woods or a desert, and you experience fear 
(bhaya), trembling (chambitatva) or exasperation (romaharsa), then recollect the Buddha, thinking: [219a] 
Yes, he is the Tathagata ‘thus come’, Arhat ‘worthy of homage’, Samyaksambuddha ‘completely and fully 
enlightened’, [Vidyacaranasampanna ‘endowed with knowledge and practice’, Sugata ‘well-come’, 


Lokavid ‘knower of the world’, Anuttarah purusadamyasarathih ‘supreme leader of beings to be tamed’, 


324 The Siitra on the “Top of the Standard” is well known. At Sravasti in the Jetavana in the garden of 
Anathapindada, the Buddha advised the monks who were afraid of solitude to recollect the Buddha, the 
Dharma or the Samgha, a recollection the nature of which could dispel their fear. For this purpose, he 
related to them how once the god Sakra advised his devas who were in battle against the Asuras to think 
of his standard or that of [sana or Varuna in order to conquer their fears. 

The stra in question is known in several versions in Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese and Tibetan. They 
have been studied by E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke buddh. Siitras, p. 43-54: 

A. Dhvajagrasiitra, restored on the basis of manuscripts from Central Asia by E. Waldscmidt, 
Kleine Brahmi-Schriftrolle, Nachrichten der Akad. der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 1959, no. 1, p. 8- 
18. 

B. Tch’ouang king, in Tsa a han, T 99, no. 981, k. 35, p. 255a25-b14. 

C. Mdo chen po rgyal mtshan dam pa (Dhvajagranamamahasitra), OKC no. 959 (Tib.Trip., 
vol. 38, p.285-5-1 to 285-3-5. 

D. Dhvajaggasutta, in Samyutta, I, p. 218-220. 

E. Kao tch’ouang king, in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 14, p. 615a6-b6. 

The Sutra of the “Top of the Standard” should be compared and, on occasion, completed by 
another sutra the title of which is poorly defined. Coming from the land of the Vrji, the Buddha stayed at 
Vaisali at the Markatahrada, in the Kutagarasala. Invited by some embarking merchants who were fearful 
of the dangers of the journey, he advised them also to recollect the Buddha, the Dharma or the Samgha in 
order to conquer their fears. To this end, he reminded them of the advice once given by Sakra to his 
devas. This stitra, a simple variant of the preceding one, is attested by a Chinese version and a Tibetan 
version: 

F. Pi cho li kou k’o king “Sutra of the Vaisali merchants”, in Tsa a han, T 99, no. 980, k. 35, p. 
254c2-255a24. 

G. Mdo chen po rgyal mtshan mchog (Dhvajagranamamahasttra), OKC no. 958 (Tib. Trip., vol. 
38, p. 283-2-3 to 284-5-1). 

In sources A, B, C, F, G, the advice addressed by the Buddha to his monks precedes the 
recommendations once given by Sakra to the devas; in sources D and E, it is the reverse. 

The version of the Dhvajagrastitra given here by the Traité is very close to sources A and B, but 


slightly more developed. 
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Sasta devamanusyanam ‘teacher of gods and men’, Buddha ‘awakened’ and Bhagavat ‘blessed’. Your 


fears will immediately disappear.325 


If you do not recollect the Buddha, you should recollect the Dharma saying: The Dharma of the Buddha is 
pure (parisuddha), skillfully announced, well said (svakhydta), receiving its retribution in the present 
lifetime (samdrstika), offering itself to be shared (veditavyo vijnaih). If you recollect the Dharma thus, your 


fear will immediately disappear. 


If you do not recollect the Dharma, you should recollect the Samgha, saying: The Community of disciples 
of the Buddha (buddhasravakasamgha) cultivates the proper path (rjupratipanna) and acts in accordance 
with the instructions (sdmicipratipanna). In this Community, there are arhats and candidates for the fruit of 
arhat (arhatphalapratipannaka) and so on, down to srotaapannas and candidates for the fruit of srotaapanna 
(srotaapannaphalapratipannaka): thus four pairs of individuals (catvari purusayugani) or eight classes of 
individuals (astau purusapudgalah). This Community of disciples of the Buddha is worthy of offerings 
(daksiniva), worthy of being greeted with joined palms (anjalikaraniya), venerated (arcaniya), saluted and 
welcomed: for the world, it is the supreme field of merit (anuttaram punyaksetram lokasya). If you 


commemorate the Community thus, your fears will immediately disappear. 


The Buddha said to the bhiksus: In the struggle against the asuras, in the midst of a great battle (samgama), 
Devendra said to his army of devas: When you are struggling against the asuras and you feel afraid, 
recollect my standard made of seven jewels (mama saptaratnamayo dhvajah samanusmartavyah) and 
immediately your fear will disappear. If you do not recollect my standard, recollect the precious standard of 
devaputra Yi-ché-na (Isana) [Kumarajiva’s note: the devaputra who is on the left of Indra-Sakra]. At once 
your fear will disappear. If you do not recollect the precious standard of Isana, recollect the standard of 
devaputra P ‘o-leou-na (Varuna) [Kumarajiva’s note: the devaputra to the right of Indra]. At once your fear 


will disappear. 


From that we know that [the Prajfidpdamaitasitra] continues its account here by speaking of the eight 


recollections as the means to drive away fear. 


Il. ALL THE RECOLLECTIONS DRIVE AWAY FEAR 


Question. — But the [Dhvajagra]-siitra mentions only three recollections, [those of the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Samgha] as the means to drive away fear. Are the other five recollections also able to drive away 


fear? 


325 Tn the Pali sutta, Sakra advises the devas to look at his own standard and, that lacking, that of the 
Prajapati gods, Varuna and Isana. In sources E, F, G and here in the Traité, only his own standard and 
that of Isana and Varuna are mentioned. Indra, Soma, Varuna, Isana, Prajapti, Brahma, Maharddhi and 


Yama are deities invoked by the Brahmins. 
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Answer. — 1-2) If the bhiksu thinks about his own virtues of abandonment (tya@ga) and discipline (sila), his 
fear also disappears. Actually, immoral (duhsila) beings fear falling into hell (niraya) and misers 
(matsarin) fear being reborn among the hungry ghosts (preta) or among poor people (daridra). The bhiksu 
himself remembers that he has pure morality (parisuddhasila) and generosity-abandonment (tyaga). If he 
recollects his pure discipline or his own abandonment, his mind is joyful and he says to himself: “As long 
as my life (Gyus) is not exhausted (Asia), I will still increase my virtues (guna) and, at the end of my life, I 
will not be afraid of falling into the unfortunate destinies (durgati).” This is why the recollection of 
discipline (si/G@nusmrti) and the recollection of renunciation (tyaganusmrti) can also prevent fear from 


arising. 


3) The bhiksu remembers that the higher heavens (uttamasvarga) are the fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) 
resulting from abandonment (tyaga) and discipline (sila) and that if the deities (devata) have taken rebirth 
there, it is precisely because of these merits (punya). “I too”, he says to himself, “possess these merits.” 


This is why the recollection of the deities (devatanusmrti) also can prevent fear from arising. 


4) When the bhiksu recollects the sixteen ways of breathing (anapana),>6, even the subtle discursiveness 
(siiksmavitarka) disappears; then what can be said (kah punar vadah) of the coarse thoughts 


(audarikavitarka) [such as fear]? 


5) In the recollection of death (marandnusmrti), the bhiksu says to himself: “The group of the five 
aggregates (paficaskandhakaya) arises and perishes in a moment and, from its very birth, it is always 


associated with death. At this moment, why should I fear death particularly?” 


The Buddha did not speak about these five recollections [in the Dhvajagrastitra]; nevertheless, they too can 
drive away fear. Why [did the Buddha not speak of them]? When we think about the qualities (guna) of 
[219b] another, [be they those of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Community], it is difficult to drive away 
fear. On the other hand, when we think of our own qualities, [those of discipline, generosity, etc.], it is 


easy to drive away fear. This is why the Buddha did not speak of them [in the Dhvajarasitra]. 


Second Section THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA (. 1340F) 


I. RECOLLECTION OF THE BUDDHA 


1. The ten names327 


326 See above, p. 641-642F. 
327 These ten traditional names (adhivacana) have been studied above, p. 126-144F. Here the Traité 


adds some new explanations. 
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Question. - How does one recollect the Buddha? 
Answer. — 


[/. Tathagata.| — The yogin thinks of the Buddha one-pointedly (ekacittena): The Buddha has acquired 
right knowledge (yathabhiitajnana); he is endowed with great loving-kindness and great compassion 
(mahamaitrimahakarundsamanvagata). This is why his words (Ggada) are infallible (aviparita): whether 
they are coarse (audarika) or subtle (siiksma), numerous (bahula) or few (alpa), profound (gambhira) or 
superficial, there is nothing false in them. Since all his words (Ggada) are true (tatha), the Buddha is called 
TATHAGATA ‘of true speech’.328 


Past (atita), future (andgata) or present (pratyutpanna), the Buddhas of the ten directions feel great 
compassion (mahakarunda) for beings, practice the six perfections (padramita) and discover the [true] nature 
of dharmas: they have reached (@gata) the anuttarasamyaksambodhi. The present Buddha too has arrived 
(agata) there in the same way (tathd): this is why he is called TATHAGATA ‘thus come’. 


The body of the Buddhas of the ten directions in the three worlds emits great rays (rasmi) that illumine the 
ten directions and drive away the shadows (tamas); from their minds there come rays of knowledge that 
destroy the shadows of ignorance (avidya) in beings; their virtues (guna) and their glory (yasas) also fill the 
ten directions: they have gone to nirvana. The present Buddha has also gone (gata) in the same way (tathda): 
this is why he is called TATHAGATA ‘thus gone’. 


[2. Arhat]. — Because he possesses such qualities (guna), the Buddha is entitled (arhati) to the supreme 
worship (piijavisesa) of all gods and men: this is why he is called ARHAT ‘entitled to’. 


[3. Samyaksambuddha]. — Some ask why only the Buddha “speaks in accordance with the truth” and “has 
gone” in the same way [as his predecessors] and is “entitled to” supreme worship. It is that the Buddha has 
obtained samyak-sam-bodhi ‘complete perfect enlightenment’: samyak ‘perfect’ insofar as it accords with 
the immovable indestructible nature (acalakasaslaksana) of all dharmas; sam ‘complete’ because, instead 
of concerning merely one or two dharmas, it completely cognizes all dharmas without exception. This is 
why the Buddha is called SAMYAKSAMBUDDHA ‘fully and perfectly enlightened’. 


[4. Vidyacaranasampanna]. — This samyaksambodhi has not been obtained without cause (ahetu) or 
without condition (apratyaya). Here it is by depending on the perfection (sampad) of knowledge (jfidna) 


and moral discipline (silasamvara) that the Buddha has obtained samyaksambodhi. 


By knowledge (jana) we mean the sciences (vidya) that the bodhisattva possesses from the time of the 
first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) until reaching the diamond-like samadhi 
(vajropamasamadhi). Moral discipline (silasamvara) is the fact that for the bodhisattva, from the first 
production of the mind of Bodhi until the diamond-like samadhi, his bodily actions (kayakarman) and his 


vocal actions (vakkarman) are pure (visuddha) and accomplished as he wishes (vathestam). 


328 This etymology is valid only in the hypothesis that ‘Tathagata’ is an erroneous reading for 
‘Tathagada’: cf. Sumangala, p. 66: Evam tathavaditaya Tathagato. Api ca dgadanam agado vacanan ti 


attho. Tatho aviparito agado assati da-karassa ta-karam katva Tathagat ti. 
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This is why the Buddha is called VIDYACARANASAMPANNA ‘endowed with sciences and practices’. 


[5. Sugata]. — Going along with this twofold course [of sciences and practices], the Buddha makes good 
progress (sugati), like a chariot (ratha) that runs well when it has two wheels (cakra). Since the Buddha 
also goes in this way to the place (sthana) where the earlier Buddhas have gone (gata), he is called 
SUGATA ‘well-gone’. 


[6. Lokavid]. — If someone tells us that the Buddha, using his own qualities (svaguna), does not know 
certain things, for example, the atman, etc., we answer: It is because he knows the world (/oka), the origin 
of the world (lokasamudaya), the cessation of the world (Jokanirodha) and the path that leads to the 
cessation of the world (lokanirodhagaminipratipad)>29 that the Buddha is called LOKAVID ‘knower of 
the world’. 


[7. Anuttarah purusadamyasarathih]. — Knowing the world, the Buddha tames (damayati) beings, and of 
all the kinds of teachers (acarya), he is truly [219c] without superior (anuttara): this is why he is called 
ANUTTARAH PURUSADAMYASARATHIH ‘supreme leader of those beings to be tamed who are 


humans’. 


[8. Sasta@ devamanyusyanam]. — By means of the three kinds of paths, the Buddha is able to destroy the 
threefold poison (trivisa) and make beings travel on the paths of the Three Vehicles (vanatrdya): this is 
why he is called SASTA DEVAMANUSYANAM ‘teacher of gods and men’. 


[9. Buddha]. — If someone asks us how the Buddha, who is able to assure his own good (svahita) without 
limit, is able to assure the good of others (parahita), we answer: Being endowed with omniscience 
(sarvajnanasamanvagata), the Buddha cognizes clearly and fully the past (atita), the future (andgata) and 
the present (pratyutpanna), perishable things and imperishable things (Asaraksara), moveable things and 
immoveable things (calacala), the whole world: this is why he is called BUDDHA. 


[/0. Bhagavat]. — The Buddha who possesses these nine kinds of names (adhivacana) has great glory 
(mahdayasas)339 filling the ten directions: this is why he is called BHAGAVAT ‘the blessed one’. 


In the sUtras, the Buddha himself said that it is necessary to recollect him under these ten names 


(adhivarana). 


2. The miracles of his birth 


Furthermore, all the various qualities (guna) are found in full in the Buddha: 


329 Anguttara, II, p. 23: Loko bhikkhave Tathagatena abhisambuddho ... lokasamudayo ... lokanirodha 
... lokanirodhagamini patipada Tathagatena abhisambuddha. 

330 Among the six meanings of the word bhaga, the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 174, 1. 25, also 
mentions that of glory (yasas). 
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1) The Buddha is of the lineage of Mo-ho-san-mo-t’o (Mahasammata), the noble cakravartin king who 
tuled at the beginning of the kalpa.331 He was born among the Che tseu (Sakya), a wise and powerful 
family in Yen-fou-t’i (Jambudvipa) in the clan (gotra) of the noble Kiao-t’an (Gautama). 


2) At the time of his birth, rays (rasmi) illumined the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. Brahma Devaraja 
held a precious parasol (ratnacchattra) and Sakra Devendra received him on celestial precious garments 
(divyaratnavastra).332 The nagaraja A-na-p’o-ta-to (Anavatapta) and the nagaraja P’o-k’ie-to [read So- 
k’ie-lo (Sagara)| bathed him with warm perfumed water.233 


331 He was of the solar race and appears in most of the genealogies of the Buddha: cf. Dipavamsa, III, 
v. 3; Mahavamsa, II, v. 1; Mahavastu, I, p. 348,4. 

332 According to the old canonical tradition (Digha, I, p. 14; Sanskrit Mahavadana, p. 88; Majjhima, 
IH, p. 122), it is the custom that the Bodhisattva, issuing forth from his mother’s womb, is first received 
by the gods and then by men; before he touches the earth, the four devaputras take him and present him 
to his mother. - According to the Nidanakatha (Jataka, I, p. 52-53) the four Mahabrahmas of pure mind 
received the Bodhisattva on a golden net (suvannjala), the four heavenly Maharajas on antelope skins 
(ajinappaveni), and finally humans on a roll of fine linen cloth (dukilacumbataka). - According to the 
Lalitavistara, p. 83, Sakra Devendra and Brahma Sahapati coverd him with a heavenly garment made of 
Benares cloth (divyakasikavastra). This last version, the most common in the literature, is adopted here 
by the Traite. 

333 Although the Bodhisattva came from his mother’s womb completely clean, he underwent the 
traditional bathing ceremony of the newborn. But as Foucher, La Vie du Buddha, p. 49-50, comments, 
the tradition of the bath is very variable: 

1) Two currents of water (varidhara), one cold, the other warm, fell like rain from heaven to 
bathe the Bodhisattva and his mother: cf. Digha, IL, p. 15; Majjhima, III, p. 123; Sanskrit Mahavadana, p. 
91; Nieanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 53, 1. 5-7; Mahavastu, I, p. 222, 1. 12; II, p. 24, 1. 20. 

2) Two currents of water (varidhdra), arising from the earth, filled two pools (udapdna) to 
bathe the infant, like a golden statue: cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 220, 1. 19-221, 1. 2; II, p. 23, 1. 4-7. 

3) The nagarajas Nanda and Upananda, appearing half-way from the sky, created two currents 
of water (varidhara), cold and warm, and bathed the Bodhisattva. Sakra, Brahma, the Lokapalas and 
many other devaputras bathed the Bodhisattva with all kinds of scented water: cf.. Lalita, p. 83, 1. 21-84, 
1.3. 

4) Remaining in the sky, Brahma and Sakra bathed the aleader par excellence with pure scented 
water. Also the naga kings (uragardja) remaining in the sky made two currents of water flow, cold and 
warm. A hundred thousand gods bathed the Leader par excellence with scented water: cf. Lalita, p. 93, 1. 
1-5. 

5) The nagarajas bathed the Bodhisattva with two kinds of scented water, one cold, the other 
warm. In front of his mother there arose a large pool for her to wash in: cf. Mulasarv. Vin, T 1450,k. 2, 
p. 108a20-23. 


Folklore and carved monuments reflect the uncertainties of the literary tradition. 
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At the moment of his birth, the earth trembled in six ways (sadvikaram akampata). The Bodhisattva took 
seven steps (sapta padani vikramate) calmly like the king of the elephants and, having regarded the four 
directions (caturdisam vilokya), he uttered the lion’s roar (simhandadam anadat) and proclaimed: I will have 


no further rebirths (iyam me pascimda jatih) and I will save all beings.234 


3. Physical marks and superhuman power 


The recluse A-sseu-t’o (Asita)335 examined him and said to king Tsing-fan (Suddhodana): 


“In the garden of Lumbint, the place where the two nagas bathed the divine child is shown side- 
by-side with the twin springs that no less miraculously appeared to furnish water for his bath.” (A. 
Foucher): cf. Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 902a28-902b5. 

The carved monuments may be divided into two groups. In the first, the Bodhisattva is bathed, 
or more precisely, sprinkled by Brahma and Sakra: this is the case at Gandhara (Foucher, Agb., p. 309, 
fig. 156 = Ingholt, fig. 16 = Marshall, fig. 58) and at Swat (Tucci, // trono di diamante, Bari, 1967, fig. 
80-81). In the second group, he is escorted by two nagas or sprinkled by them: this is the case at Mathura 
(Vogel, pl. 51a, right; pl 52b) and on the steles at Benares (Foucher, Agb., p. 413, fig. 209a, left). 

We may ask why here the Traité replaces the two traditional nagas, Nanda and Upananda, by 
two of their fellows, Anavatapta and Sagara. This may be because at thetime of the birth of the Buddha, 
the first two were not yet converted and still had to be tamed by Maudgalyayana (see below, k. 32, p. 
300a29 seq.; k. 100, p. 752b12. However, it is doubtful that such a care for verisimilitude bothered the 
ancient exegetists. Identical in their behavior, the nagarajas were practically interchangeable and it was 
permissible to choose freely from the list of the eight most important of them: Nanda, Upananda, Sagara, 
Vasukin, Taksaka, Manasvin, Anavatapta, Utpalaka (cf. Saddharmapund., p. 4, 1. 11-12). 

334 For the seven steps of the Bodhisattva, see above, p. 6F and note. 

335 According to the Pali sources, Asita, the old teacher and titular chaplain to king Suddhodana, 
became a recluse and was living in retreat close to the royal palace, which did not prevent him from 
going to the Himalayan peaks and even to the Caturmaharajikadeva heaven. In the Sanskrit sources, he 
was a native of Daksinapatha, the son of the Brahmin Ujjayini and spent his leisure time between Mount 
Vindhya and Mount Kailasa, a chain of the Himalayas. However it may be, the hermit enjoyed extensive 
powers that allowed him to foretell the future. Hearing from the Trayastrimsa gods that Suddhodana had 
just had a son, he hastened to the royal palace to examine the newborn. Earlier, the experts in signs had 
already discovered that two paths only were open to the little Siddhartha: he would be a cakravartin king 
or a full Buddha. Having carefully studied the 32 physical marks and the 80 minor marks of the child, 
Asita declared that without a doubt Siddhartha would become Buddha some day. However, Asita was 
not present at this fortunate event for his death was near and he was destined to be reborn in ardpyadhatu. 


And so, having rejoiced, Asita burst into tears. He was, however, consoled at the thought that his 
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1) On the soles of his feet are [two] wheels with a thousand spokes (adhas tasya paddayos cakre jate 
sahasrare); his toes are joined by a web (jalavanaddhanguli); he will be able to be firmly established in the 


Dharma (dharme supratistitah) and nobody can shake him or destroy him. 


2) His hands are marked with the srivatsa (srivatsalaksitapani) and adorned with a web (ja/alamkrta): with 


these hands he will be able to reassure beings and prevent them from being fearful.336 
Continuing his examination, [Asita also noted the following marks]:337 


3) On his head there is a fleshy bone (usnisasiraskata) like the top of a mountain of blue pearls; rays of 
blue light radiate on all sides from it 338 


4) On his head there is the mark of the cranium, the height of which cannot be seen 


(anavalokitamiirdhata) ;33 9 among gods and men, nobody will be able to surpass him. 


nephew, Nalaka or Naradatta, according to the sources, would one day benefit from the presence and 
teachings of the Buddha. 

Later, the Traité (k. 29, p. 274b4; k. 40, p. 350a12-13) will return to this recluse, famed in 
Buddhist literature and art: 

Pali sources: Suttanipata, p. 131-139: Commentary on the Suttanipata, II, p. 483-501; 
Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 54-55. 

Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, II, p. 30-45; Buddhacarita, I, verses 49-81; Lalitavistara, p. 101- 
112: 

Chinese sources: Sieou hing pen k’I king, T 184, k. 1, p. 464a28; Ying pen k’i king, T 185, k.1, 
p. 474a4-5; Lalitavistara, T 186, k. 2, p. 495b6; Abhiniskramanasitra, T 188, p. 618a27; Yin kouo king, 
T 189, k. 2, p. 636a18-19; Fo pen hing tasi king, T 190. k. 9, p. 693b23; k. 10, p. 697a6, p. 700a25; k. 12, 
p. 707b17-18; k. 14, p. 720c19; k. 15, p. 722c14, 723c14; k. 17, p. 734c17; Fo pen hing king, T 103, k. 1, 
p.60b19; Tchong pen k’i king, T 196, k. 1, p. 155c16; Mahisasakavinaya, T 1421, k. 15, p. 106a6; 
Milasarv. Vin., T 1442, k. 17, p. 716a26; T 1443, k. 8, p. 947c12; T 1450, k. 2, p. 108a26; 109b4; 19 
and 21; k. 3, p. 109c4; 110a7; T 1451, k. 20, p. 298a19 and 21; 298c24; 299b9; 299c4; Chan ken liu, T 
1462, k. 17, p. 791a9. 

Illustrations: Gandhara (Foucher, Agb., p. 313, fig. 160d; p. 315, fig. 161; p. 316, fig. 162; p. 
323, fig, 165a); Swat (Facenna, II, 2, pl. 63, no. 4276; II, 3, pl. 467, no. 922); Nagarjunakonda 
(Longhurst, pl. 20a; pl. 21a on right); Ajanta (Griffiths,pl. 45); Barabudur (Krom, pl. 31). 
336 Here the Traité limits itself to citing the first of the 32 /aksanas and the 84" and last of the 
anuvyanjanas according to the order established by the PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 24, p. 395b28-396b9. 
Above, p. 272-279F, it has commented fully on the 32 /aksanas, to which the reader is referred. 
337 Ih the lines that follow, the Traité draws attention to twelve of the marks, namely, nine /aksanas and 
three anuvyanjanas. 
338 3904 laksana. 
339 Anavolokitamiirdhata ‘Invisible cranial summit’, in Chinese wou kien ting siang, in Tibetan, spyi 


gtsug bitar mi mthon ba. This anuvyanjana does not appear in the lists of marks given by the canonical 
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scriptures or the early biographies of the Buddha mentioned above (p. 271 and 272 as note) and seems to 
be an invention of the Mahayana. 

The Sanskrit word anavalokitamurdhata is attested in the Suvikrantavikramin, p. 114, 1. 11 and 
the Bodh. bhtmi, p. 381, 1. 2-3. In the editions of the Gandavytha, p. 65, |. 18, the reading 
avalokitamurdhita, reproduced in Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 74, is faulty. 

In the Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 24, p. 395c28, anavalokitamurdhata is the first anuvyafijana; in 
the Satasahasrika, T 220 (vol. VI), k. 381, p. 968c18-19, it is the 66" anuvyanjana. This minor mark 
appears again in numerous Mahayana sitras and sastras: Bimbisararaja, T 41, p. 825b7; Brahmayus, T 
76, p. 884a18; Karunapundarika, T 157, k. 2, p. 177c4-5; Avatamsaka, T 278, k. 6, p. 432c5; k. 17, p. 
508a13; k. 46, p. 691b5-6; T 279, k. 27, p. 146a7 and 16; k. 62, p. 335c21; Sraddhabaladhanavarara, T 
305, k. 5, p. 955a25-955b25; Che tchou touan kie, T 309, k. 4, p.997b29-997c1; Ratnakita, T 310, k. 10, 
p.54b9; Tathagataguhya, T 312, k. 8, p. 724a16; Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 27, p. 851b11; 
Amitayurbuddhanusmrti, T 365, p. 344a9; Wou chang yi king, T 669, k. 2, P. 474c24; Upasakasila, T 
1488, k. 1, p. 10293-6; Upadesa, T 1509, k. 26, 256a9 and 17; king kang sien louen, T 1512, k. 5, p. 
831b29; k. 9, p. 863a4-5; Yogacaryabhtmi, T 1579, k. 49; p. 567a2-3: 568a17-19; Mahayanasamgraha 
and its commentaries, T 1594, k. 3, p. 149c1; T 1597, k. 9, p. 371c29; T 1598, k. 9, p. 437c¢27-28; 
Comm. on the Houan wou leang cheou by Tche li, T 1751, k. 6, p. 227a7-8. 

We know that the 80 anuvyanjanas are supplementary to the 32 laksanas. In fact, the 
anavalokitamirdhita is a property of the 32" laksana of the Buddha, the cranial protuberance (usnisa). 
This is what the Bodh. bhimi says, p. 381: Tatrosnisasiraskatanavalokitamurdhata 
caikamahapurusalaksanam veditavayam tadvyatirekenanupalambhat. “The two make up a single mark 
of the Great Man; there is no difference between them.” 

When the Traité says here that nobody can see the top of the Buddha’s cranium and that nobody 
among gods and men can surpass him, it should be taken literally: the usnisa of the Buddha is invisible 
and nobody can go above it This explains several mysterious episodes in the Buddha’s life: 

When the recluse Asita wanted to examine the new-born Buddha, the baby’s feet turned upside- 
down and placed themselves on the chignon of the recluse (bodhisattvassa pada parivattitva tapasassa 
jatasu patitthajimsu): cf. Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 54, 1. 25-26. 

“When Gautama travels, heavenly gifts, precious parasols and flowers rain down like snow. The 
devas, nagas and flying birds do not dare to fly above him for, among beings of the threefold world, none 
can see the summit [of his cranium]”; cf. Brahmayuhsttra, T 76, p. 884a16-18. 

Satagira and Hemavata who were flying to an assembly of yaksas were stopped in full flight and 
forced to land because, if they had continued on their route, they would have passed above the Buddha: 
cf. Comm. on the Suttanipata, I, p. 221-223; Comm. on the Udana, p. 64. 

Near Rajagrha, at Yastivana ‘Perch Forest’: “Once a Brahmin, having heard that the Buddha’s 
body was sixteen feet high, persisted in doubting and did not believe it. He wanted to measure the 
Buddha with a bamboo rod sixteen feet long, but the Buddha’s body constantly rose above the top of the 
rod and surpassed sixteen feet. He continued growing so that the Brahmin, quite unable to reach the true 


height, threw away his stick and went away. As a result of this event, the bamboo stick remained planted 
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5) A tuft of white hair grows between his eyebrows (urna cdsya bhruvor madhye jata) the white brilliance 
of which surpasses that of crystal (sphotika).340 


6) He has clear eyes (visuddhanetra), wide eyes (visalanetra), the color of which is deep blue 


(abhinilanetra).34! 


7) His nose is high (turgandasa), fine (Sucinasa) and pleasing.342 
8) His mouth has forty teeth (catvarimsaddanta), white (susukla), pure, sharp and wondrous.343 
9) His four canine teeth are very white (sukladamstra) and very shiny.344 


10) His upper and lower lips (astha) are equal (sama), neither too big nor too small, neither too long nor 
too short.345 


11) His tongue is thin and long (tanuprabhitajihva), it is soft (mrdu), red (lohitavarna), like a heavenly 
lotus (divyapadma).346 


12) His brahmic voice (brahmasvara) is deep (gambhira) and carries afar; those who hear him rejoice and 


are never tired of listening. 347 


in the ground and took root there.” This anecdote is told by Hiuan-tsang in the Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 
920a7-12, and is represented on the bas-reliefsat agndhara (Foucher, Agb. p. 505, pl. 251b; p. 522, pl. 
256c) but has left no trace in the texts. However, a canonical passage should be noted where the Teacher 
forbade everyone except himself to measure a pudgala: Ma puggalesu pamanika ahuvatthu ... yo va 
pan’assa madiso. “Do not be one of those who measure men, for the person who takes the measure of 
men wounds himself. It is I who am able to take the measure of men, or someone like me.” (Anguttara, 
IL, p. 350, 351; V, p. 140, 143; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 35, p. 258a23-25; 258c7-8; Siiramgamasamadhi, p. 
208; Siksasamuccaya, p. 92). 

Like all the /aksanas and anuvyanjanas, the anavalokitamurdhata is the fruit of immense merit 
accumulated over innumerable kalpas: “When he was Bodhisattva, the Buddha venerated the teachers, 
the ancient ones, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, for innumerable lifetimes; he prostrated [at their feet] 
with the top of his head, destroying all pride in himself: this is why he has obtained the mark of the 
invisible top of the cranium” (Upasakasila, T 1488, k. 1, p.1039b3-6). Same explanation in King kang 
sien louen, T 1512, k. 5, p. 831b29; k. 9, p. 863a4-5. 

For other comments, see H. Durt, Note sur l’origine de l’Anavalokitamurdhata, Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, XVI, p. 1967, p. 443-450. 

340 31" Jaksana according to the list of the Prajiiaparamita. 
341 goth laksana. 

342 pnd anuvyanjana. 

343 pond laksana. 

344 path laksana. 

345 29" anuvyafjana. 

346 97th laksana. 
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13) The color of his body (ka@yavarna) is marvelous, more beautiful than the gold of the Jambu river 


(jambunadakdficana) 348 


14) A halo one arm-span in width (read tchang kouang = vyamaprabha) surrounds his body, of varied 


colors, incomparable in beauty.349 


Endowed with these thirty-two marks, this man will, before long, leave home (pravrajita), will attain 


omniscience (sarvajndana) and will become Buddha. 
This is how the physical qualities (Aayaguna) of the Buddha should be [220a] recollected. 


Moreover, the qualities (guna) and the physical strength (kayabala) of the body of the Buddha surpasses 
ten myriads of white gandhahastins:359 this is physical power inherited from his parents. His supernatural 
powers (abhijna), his qualities and his strength are immense and limitless. The body of the Buddha is 
adorned with the thirty-two marks (dvatrimsallaksana) and the eighty minor marks (asityanuvyanjanani); 
inwardly he has the innumerable attributes and qualities of the Buddhas: this is why one does not tire of 
seeing him. Those who see the Buddha’s body forget about the five worldly objects of enjoyment 
(paricakamaguna) and never think of them again. One’s happiness is complete on seeing the Buddha’s 


body; one never tires of seeing it.351 


These are the qualities of the Buddha’s body under which one should recollect him. 


4. The five pure aggregates (anasravaskandha)?>2 


[/. Silaskandha]. — Furthermore, in the Buddha, maintenance of morality (sila) is perfect (sampanna) and 
complete (parishuddha). From the first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpada), he practices 
morality and accumulates it without measure. Endowed with the mind of compassion (Aarundcitta), he does 
not seek the fruit of retribution (vipakaphala). He does not lean toward the Bodhi of the sravakas or of the 
pratyekabuddhas. He is without fetters (samyojana). He maintains discipline from birth to birth only for the 
purification of his own mind (svacittaparisodhana) and so as not to harm beings. Thus, when he obtains the 
Bodhi of the Buddhas, his morality is perfected. 


347 48% laksana. 

348 4gth laksana. 

349 50" laksana: see above p. 277F, 453-456F. 

350 The Buddha has the physical strength of Narayana, equal to myriads of white elephants in rut. See 
Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 36, p. 749b23-749c13; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 30, p. 155a-b; k. 83,p. 428c20; k. 
191, p. 957a26; Kosa, VII, p. 72-74; Nyayanusaara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 748b; Abhidharmadipa, p. 388-389. 
351 Thus at the moment of his death, the disciple Vakkali had nothing to blame himself for, but he felt 
one cruel regret; he confessed: “For a long time I wanted to go to the Buddha to contemplate him, but I 
did not have the strength in my body to go to visit him.” (Samyutta, III, p. 120). 


352 For these five anasravaskandha, see references above, p. 1233, n. 3. 
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This is how one should recollect the aggregate of morality (silaskandha) of the Buddha. 


[2. Samadhiskandha]. — Furthermore, the aggregate of samadhi (samdadhiskandha) is perfected in the 
Buddha. 


Question. — We can know that the Buddha is disciplined because his bodily and vocal actions 
(kayavakkarman) are pure; we can know that he is wise because he explains the Dharma in detail and cuts 
through the doubts (samsaya) of beings. But in regard to meditative stabilization (samadhi), it is impossible 


to know if a third person is practicing it, especially if it is a Buddha. 


Answer. — As the great wisdom (mahdaprajna) of the Buddha is perfect (sampanna), it must be concluded 
that his dhyanas and his absorptions (samdpattis) are perfected. Similarly, when we see that the lotus 
flowers (padmapuspa) are large, we agree that the pool (hrada) must also be large. When we see that the 
light of the lamp (dipdaloka) is large, we agree that there is also abundant oil (¢aila). And so, since the 
supernatural powers (abhijna) and the prodigious strength (pratiharyabala) of the Buddha are immense and 
incomparable, we know that the power of his dhyanas and his absorptions is also perfected. When we see 


that an effect (phala) is great, we know that its cause (Hetu) is necessarily great. 


Furthermore, in some circumstances, the Buddha himself said to people that his dhyanas and samapattis are 


very deep (gambhira). 


[The Miracle of Adumaj.353 — It is said in a siitra that the Buddha was in the land of A-t’eou-mo (Aduma), 
seated in meditation under a tree (nisannah pratisamlayandaya). Suddenly there was a heavy rainstorm with 
lightning and thunder. Four cowherds (gopdlaka) and two workmen (karsaka)>>4 were so frightened by the 
noise that they died. A few moments later, calm returned and the Buddha went out to walk (cankrame 


cankramyate). 


353 Meeting the Buddha between Kusinagari and Papa, a minister of the Mallas called Putkasa spoke to 
him about his teacher Arada Kalama and his extraordinary power of concentration: one day when he was 
deep in meditation, Arada did not hear the noise of a caravan of five hundred wagons that passed by 
close to him. The Buddha affirmed that he too possessed a similar power of absorption and gave him as 
proof an incident that had occurred in the village of Aduma (in Pali, Atuma). 

This miracle appears in the various recensions of the Mahaparinirvanasitra: Sanskrit 
Mahaparinirvana, p. 272-276; Mahaparinibbana in the Digha, II, p. 131-132; and various Chinese 
translations: T 1, k. 3, p. 19a21; T 5, k. 2, p. 168b13-21; T 6, k. 2, p. 183c23-184a3; T 7, k. 2, p. 198a17- 
198b4 (see E. Waldschmidt, Lebensende des Buddha, p. 155-157, a comparative study of these versions). 
The miracle is also told in Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 7, p. 42c23-29 (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 281) 
and Mulasarv. Vin., T 1451, K. 37, p. 391b3-18. Here is the Sanskrit version of the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra: 

Eko ‘yam Putkasa samaya Adumayam viharami bhitagare. piurvahne nivasya patracivaram 
adayadumam pindaya ... sphotatyah sadbam. Prasannas ca me puruso vasikrtah. 


354 Most other sources say four oxen (balivardaka) and two workmen (karsaka). 
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A vaisya, having bowed down to the Buddha’s feet, walked along after him and said: Bhagavat, for a 
moment there was thunder, lightning and four cowherds as well as two workmen were so frightened by this 
noise that they died. Did the Bhagavat not hear the crash? 


The Buddha said: I heard nothing. 

The vaisya: Was the Buddha sleeping at that moment? 

The Buddha said: No, I was not asleep. 

The vaisya: Had you entered into the absorption of non-identification (asamjnisamapatti)? 

The Buddha: No, I was conscious (samjny eva sammanah), and I was just in meditative stability. 


The vaisya exclaimed: That is wonderful (ascaryam bata)! The dhyanas and the samapattis of the Buddha 
are great and profound (mahagambhira). Being in meditation, fully conscious and fully awake (samjny eva 


samdano jagram), he did [220b] not hear this great noise! 


In other siitras, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “The samadhis into which the Buddha enters and comes out 
of, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana do not even know the names of them.”355 How then (kim punar vadah) 


would they know their nature? 


See, for example, the samadhi of the King of Samadhi (samadhirajasamadhi),3>© the samadhi of the 
Lion’s Play (simhavikriditasamadhi),>> 7 etc.: when the Buddha enters them, he makes the universes of the 
ten directions shake in six ways; he emits great rays (rasmi) and by emanation he creates innumerable 


Buddhas who fill the ten directions. 


[The miracle of the multiplication of the Buddhas}.38 — One day Ananda reflected thus: Formerly, under 
the Buddha Jan-teng (Dipamkara), people were good, had long life (dirghdayusa) and were easily converted. 
Today, under the Buddha Sakyamuni, people are actually bad, have a short life (a/pdyusa) and are hard to 
convert. Is Sakyamuni going to enter into nirvana without having completed his work as Buddha 
(buddhakarya)? 


355 Milasarv. Vin, Bhaisajyavastu, in Gilgit Manuscripts, Il, Part I, p. 171, 1. 14-19: Api tu yasam 
dhyanavimoksasamadhisamapattinam labhi Tathagatas tasam pratyrkabuddha namani na jananti. 
yasam pratyekabuddhd labhinas tasam bhiksuh Sariputo namdni na janite. yasam labhi Sariputro 
bhiksus tasam Maudgalyayano bhiksur namani na janite: “The trances, the liberations, the 
concentrations and the absorptions that the Tathagata obtains, the bhiksu Sariputra does not know their 
names. Those that Sariputra obtains, the bhiksu Maudgalyayana does not know their names. 

356 Fully described above, p. 433-438F. 

357 See above, p. 472F, 479F, 518F, and below, k. 41, p. 361a9-10. 

358 An event closely analogous to the great miracle at Sravastt which the Traité has already related in 
detail above, p. 531-535F. 
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In the morning, Ananda questioned the Buddha about this. The sun had just risen and, at that very moment, 
the Buddha entered into the samadhi of Daybreak (suryodayasamadhi). Just as the rays of the rising sun lit 
up Jambudvipa, so, from the body of the Buddha and from the pores of his skin (romakupa) rays were 
emitted that illumined universes of the ten directions as many as the sands of the Ganges 


(gangaladivalukopama). 


From each of these rays arose lotus flowers with a thousand petals made of the seven jewels 
(saptaratnamayani sahasrapattrani padmani). On each of these flowers there was a seated Buddha each of 
whom emitted innumerable rays. From each of these rays arose other thousand-petalled lotus flowers made 


of the seven jewels on each of which was a seated Buddha. 


All these Buddhas filled universes in the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and 
converted beings. Some preached the Dharma, others were silent, others walked about, still others, by feats 
of magic (rddhipratiharya), shot out water and fire successively. They converted beings of the five 


destinies in the ten directions by these skillful means (updaya). 


By the power of the Buddha (bhagavatah prabhavena), Ananda saw all these things. Then the Buddha 
withdrew the bases of his magical power (rddhipadan punar eva pratisamharati sma), emerged from 
meditation and asked Ananda if he had seen and heard these things. Ananda replied: “Thanks to the 


Buddha’s power, I saw and I heard.” 


The Buddha asked him: “Does the Buddha have enough power to be able to finish [quickly] his task as 
Buddha?” 


Ananda answered: “O Bhagavat, suppose that the beings filled universes in the ten directions as numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges and the Buddha lived only one single day, if, [in order to convert them], the 
Buddha used the power [which you have just demonstrated], he could certainly fully accomplish 
completely (atyantam) his task as Buddha (buddhakarya).” And Ananda exclaimed: “It is truly wonderful 
(adhbhutam bata), O Bhagavat! The Buddha’s attributes are immense (apramdana) and inconceivable 


(acintya).” 


This is why we know that the dhyanas and the absorptions of the Buddha are perfected (sampanna). 


[3. Prajnaskandha]. — Furthermore, the wisdom aggregate (prajnaskandha) is perfected (sampanna) in the 
Buddha. From the first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpadda) and during incalculable 
periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), there is no dharma that he has not practiced. From existence to existence, he 
has accumulated qualities (guna). Mindful (smrtimat) and resolute (atapin), he sacrificed his life to find 


wisdom (prajnda), as was the case for the bodhisattva Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita).35 9 


359 This bodhisattva found a manuscript of the Prajiaparamita at Gandhara in the city of Gandhavati in 
the middle of a tower where the bodhisattva Dharmodgata had hidden it. It had been written on gold-leaf 


with molten beryl; sealed with seven seals, it was enclosed in a precious casket resting on a bed set with 
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Furthermore, as he has cultivated great compassion (mahakarund) and wisdom (prajna), the Buddha has 
perfected the wisdom aggregate (prajndskandha). Other people do not have this great compassion, and 
even if [220c] they do have wisdom, they do not perfect great compassion. Wanting to save beings and 
seeking all kinds of wisdoms, the Buddha has destroyed even his attachment to the Dharma 
(dharmasangha) and suppressed the sixty-two kinds of wrong view (drstigata). He does not fall into the 
pairs of extremes (dvav antau):360 a life attached to the five objects of enjoyment and pleasure 
(pancakamagunesu kamasukhallikanuyoga) or a life of personal mortification (G@tmaklamathanuyoga), 
nihilism (ucchedadrsti) or eternalism (sasvatadrsti), existence (bhava) or non-existence (vibhava), and 


other extremes of this kind. 


Furthermore, the Buddha’s wisdom is peerless (anuttara) and his penetration (prativedha) without equal 
(asama), for they are all the result of very deep concentrations (gambhirasamadhi) and are not disturbed by 
coarse or subtle emotions (sthiilasuksmaklesa). He practices well the thirty-two auxiliaries to enlightenment 
(bodhipaksikadharma), the four trances (dhyana), the four formless absorptions (Gripyasamapatti), the 
eight liberations (vimoksa), the nine successive absorptions (anupurvaviharasamapatti) and the other 
qualities (guna); he possesses the ten strengths (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the four 
unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid), and the eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma); he has obtained 
the unhindered and inconceivable liberations (asaktacintyavimoksa):36! this is why the wisdom aggregate 


of the Buddha is perfected (sampanna). 


Furthermore, the Buddha has vanquished the great heretical scholars (tirthikamahopadesacarya), namely: 


the seven jewels. To pay homage to bodhisattva Dharmodgata, Sadaprarudita ‘Eternally Weeping’ 
sacrificed his body several times and, not finding any water to wash the place where he was to meet the 
bodhisattva, “he took a sharp blade, pierced his body everywhere and sprinkled the place with his own 
blood” (tiksnam sastram grhitva svakayam samantato viddhva tam prthivipradesam svarudhirena 
sarvam asinicat). 

The adventures of Sadaprarudita are told at length in various recensions of the Prajfiaparamita: 

1) Astasahasrika: Sanskrit text, chap. 30 and 31. p. 481-526 (transl. Conze, p. 201-223); Chinese 
versions, T 224, k. 9-10, p. 470c-477b; T 225, k. 6, p. 503c-507c; T 227, k. 10, p. 580a-586b. 

2) Paficavimsati, T 221, k. 20, p. 141b-146b; T 223, k. 27, p. 416a-423c. 

3) Satasahasrika, T 220 (vol. V), k. 498-400, p. 1059a-1073a. 

But the chapters on Sadaprarudita and Dharmodgata are not part of the original edition of the 
Prajitaparamita. Actually, the Ratnagunasamcayagatha which makes up the earliest summary of this 
literature does not mention these two bodhisattvas, and the chapters in question show indirect contacts 
with the Mediterranean gnosis of the beginning of our era. See E. Conze, The Composition of the 
Astasahasrika, BSOAS, XIV, 1952, p. 251-262. 

The Traité will comment fully on the two chapters in question (k. 96-100, p. 73 1a-753c) and 
will often evoke the spirit of Sadaprarudita’s sacrifice (k. 30, p. 283a20; k. 34, p. 314a12; k. 49, p. 
412a20, 414c13. 

360 See above, p. 23F and note, 396F, 655F and below, k. 25, p. 246a. 
361 For these acintyavimoksa of the bodhisattva, see Vimalakirti, p. 250-258. 
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Yeou-leou-p ’in-li kia-cho (Urubilvakasyapa),>2 
Mo-ho-kia ché, Mahakasyapa,>63 

Ché-li-fou (Sariputra), 

Mou-k’ien-lien (Maudgalyayana),364 

Sa-tché Ni-k’ien-tseu (Satyaka Nirgranthiputra),3 
P’o-ts ‘o-cheou-lo,3©6 


Tch’ang-tchao (Dirghanakha),> 67 etc. 


362 The same year as his enlightenment, the Buddha went to Urubilva to convert the thousand Jatilas, 
fire worshippers, led by Urubilvakasyapa, a venerable old man aged one hundred and twenty years, and 
his two brothers, Nadi- and Gatakasyapa. To impress these heretics, the Buddha performed no less than 
eighteen miracles, beginning with the taming of a venomous snake. Finally convinced of not having 
attained sainthood (arhattva) and that he did not even know the Path, Urubilvakasyapa asked to be 
received into the Buddhist order and his five hundred disciples made the same request. The Buddha 
agreed and the newly converted threw their garments of hide and their religious objects into the river in 
order to put on the Dharma robe. 

Nadi- and Gayakasyapa, further downstream, saw the cast-off garments of their co-religionists 
and fearing that some misfortune had occurred to them, they rushed to find out what had happened. They 
found their friends already shaven and wearing the saffron robes of the disciples of the Buddha. 
Influenced by this example, they too asked to be accepted into the Samgha of monks. 

For these conversions, see Catusparisad, p. 304-315; Pali Vin, I, p. 32-34; Mahisasaka Vin. T 
1421, k. 16, p. 109a27-109b22; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 33, p. 796b1-797a11: Milasarv. Vin. T 
1450, k. 7, p. 133b25-134b2; Mahavastu, III, p. 425-432; Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 82; Buddhacarita 
(Tib,), XVI, v. 23-38; Ying pen k’I king, T 185, k. 2, p. 482c2-483a8; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 
649b6- 650a22; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 9-10, p. 960b27-962a10; Tchong pen k’I king, T 
196, k. 1, p. 151c4-28. 

For the miracles and the conversion of Urubilva, see the list of sources in E. Waldscmidt, 
Vergleichende Analyse des Catusparisarsitra, Festscrfit Schubring, 1951, p. 106-113, from which the 
preceding references have been taken; an analysis of the illustrated monuments in Foucher, La Vie du 
Bouddha, p. 217-220; a study of the foundations in Bareau, Recherches, p. 253-320. 

363 For Mahakaéyapa, see above, p. 87-103F, 190-196F, 287F and n. 

364 The conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana has been told above, p. 621-640F 

365 For Satyaka Nirgranthtputra, see above, p. 48F and n.; below, k. 25, p. 242c7; k. 26, p. 251c10. 
366 Perhaps Srenika Vatsagotra, already mentioned, p. 32F note, 46F, 184F. See below, k. 37, p.334b4; 
k.77, p. 602b13. 

367 Dirghanakha (or Mahakausthila): see above, p. 46-51F, 184F, 633F, 639F; below, k. 25, 242c7; k. 
26, p. 254b10. 
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The Buddha vanquished all these great scholars: this is why we know that his wisdom aggregate 


(prajnaskandha) is perfected (sampanna). 


Furthermore, in the three Baskets (tripitaka), the twelve classes of texts (dvadasangabuddhavacana) and 
the eighty-four thousand articles of the Dharma (catursitisahasradharmaskandha), we see how numerous 


were the words of the Buddha (buddhavacana): this is why we know that his wisdom also is great. 


Thus, a vaisya, seeing at dawn a place where there had been a lot of rain, said to the people: “Last night, the 
power of the rain-dragon (varsa-ndga) was very great.” The people asked him: “How do you know?” He 
answered: “I see that the ground is damp, the mud abundant, the mountain collapsed, the trees knocked 


down and the animals killed; that is how I know that the power of the dragon was great.” 


It is the same for the Buddha: although his profound wisdom is not visible to the eye, it makes the mighty 
rain of the Dharma (mahadharmavarsam abhivarsati) rain down; he vanquishes the great scholars 
(mahopadesacarya) like the kings of the gods Sakra and Brahma: this is why it is possible to know that the 


Buddha’s wisdom is great. 


Furthermore, as the Buddhas have acquired the unhindered liberations (asaktavimoksa) over everything, 


their wisdom is unhindered. 


Furthermore, this wisdom of the Buddha is completely pure (parisuddha) and surpasses all ordinary 
analysis (vicara). He does not see any nature in dharmas that is eternal (nitva) or non-eternal (anitya), finite 
(antavat) or infinite (anantavat), mobile (gamika) or immobile (agamika), existent (sat) or non-existent 
(asat), impure (sdsrava) or pure (andsrava), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (asamskrta), arising 
and perishing (utpanna-niruddha) or non-arising non-perishing (anutpanna-aniruddha), empty (Siinya) or 
non-empty (asinya). The eternal purity (nityavisuddhita) of dharmas is immense (apramdana), like space 


(akasasama)! This is why his wisdom is unhindered (asakta). 


Those who see arising and cessation (utpddanirodha) [in dharmas] cannot see non-arising and non- 
cessation (anutpadanirodha) in them; those who see non-arising and non-cessation in dharmas cannot see 
arising and cessation in them. If non-arising and non-cessation are real (bhiita), then arising and cessation 
are false (abhiita). If arising and cessation are real, non-arising and non-cessation are false. It is the same 
for all analyses of this type (evamvidhavicara). As the Buddha has unhindered wisdom (pratisamvid) [on 


this subject], we know that his wisdom is perfected. 


[4. Vimuktiskandha]. — Furthermore, one recollects the perfection of the deliverance skandha 
(vimuktiskandhasampad) in the Buddha. The Buddha is free from all the disturbing emotions (A/esa) and 
their traces (vasana). As he has [221a] uprooted them, his deliverance is real (bhita) and indestructible 
(aksaya). Since he is endowed with omniscience (sarvajndnasamanvagata), it is ‘unhindered deliverance’ 
(asaktavimukti). Since he has the eight liberations (vimoksa) and these are profound (ganbhira) and 


universal (vyapin), it is ‘complete deliverance’ (sampannavimukti). 


Furthermore, since the Buddha has left [the lower stages] of those who are liberated by chance 


(samayavimukta) and those liberated by wisdom (prajnavimukta), he realizes the twofold deliverance 
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(ubhayabhagavimuti) perfectly.368 As he has these [two] deliverances, it is ‘perfected deliverance 


aggregate’ (sampannavimuktiskandha). 


Furthermore, the Buddha has obtained deliverance because he has destroyed Mara’s armies (marasena),39 
eliminated the negative emotions (k/esa), rejected the dhyana systems, and also because he enters into and 


comes out of samadhi supremely and without obstacle. 


Finally, in the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga),>19 the Bodhisattva attained sixteen profound 


deliverances (vimukti): 


(i) [The first vimukti] was a conditioned deliverance (samskrtavimukti) associated with duhkhe 


dharmajnana. [Commonly called duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti\. 


(ii) [The second vimukti] was an unconditioned deliverance (asamskrtavimukti> "1 resulting from the 
abandonment (prahdna) of the ten fetters (samyojana) relating to the suffering [of kamdhatu]. [Commonly 
called duhkhe dharmajnana.]| 


And so on up to [the sixteenth Vimukti] called marge ‘nvayajnana. 
Then, in the path of meditation (bhavanamarga), the Bodhisattva obtained eighteen deliverances: 


(i) [The first vimukti] was a conditioned deliverance (samskrtavimukti) associated either with anvayajndana 


or with dharmajnana. 


(ii) [The second vimukti] was an unconditioned deliverance (asamskrtavimukti) resulting from the 


abandonment of the three fetters to meditation (bhavandsamyojana) in aripyadhatu. 


And so on up to the eighteenth vimukti where there is a conditioned deliverance associated with the 


destruction of the impurities (Gsravaksayajnana) and an unconditioned deliverance resulting from the 


368 Of the six kinds of arhats, five are liberated as a result of chance (samayavimukta): their deliverance 
of mind (cetovimukti) is thus by chance (samayiki) because it depends on circumstance and is cherished 
because it must be guarded constantly: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 173; Kosa, p. 251, 154, 167, 274. 

The saint who is liberated from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions (Alesavarana) by the 
power of wisdom is said to be liberated by wisdom (prajnavimukta): cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 452-453; Kosa, 
VI, p. 274, 276, 297; VIL, p. 97; VII, p. 181. 

The saint who, by the power of wisdom, is freed from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions 
(klesavarana) and who, by the power of concentration (samadhi), is freed from the obstacle which stands 
in the way of the eight liberations (vimoksavarana), is said to be doubly delivered 
(ubhayatobhagavimukta): cf. Anguttara,I, p.73; IV, p. 10, 77: Kosa, II, p. 205; VI, p. 273, 276. 

369 Above, p. 341-343F. 

370 An allusion to the enlightenment of Sakyamuni who attained Bodhi in thirty-four moments of mind: 
sixteen of darsanamarga and eighteen of bhavanamarga: see above, p. 130F note, and especially p. 
1036F note. 

371 On the difference between conditioned vimukti and unconditioned vimukti, see Kosa, VI, p. 2906. 
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abandonment of all the fetters (sarvasamyojanaprahadna). These two deliverances together constitute the 


‘perfection of the deliverance aggregate’ (vimuktiskandhasampad). 


[5) Vimuktijnadnadarsanaskandha]. — Furthermore, one recollects the perfection of the aggregate of the 


Buddha called knowledge and seeing deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsanaskandha). This aggregate is of two 


types: 


(i) In regard to emancipation from his disturbing emotions, the Buddha puts the knowledge of destruction 
of the impurities (4sravaksayajnana) to work: from his own experience (adhyatmasaksatkara) he knows: 
“In me, suffering is completely known, its origin has been abandoned, its destruction has been realized and 
the path [to its destruction] has been practiced” (duhkham me parijnatam, samudayo me prahino, nirodho 
me saksatkrto, margo me bhavita iti):3 72 this is the vimuktijfianadarsanaskandha consisting of the 


knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (@sravaksayajndana). 


Next, he knows this: “The suffering completely known by me is no longer to be known; [its origin 
abandoned by me is no longer to be realized]; the path [to its destruction] practiced by me is no longer to be 
practiced” (duhkham me parijnatam na punah parijndtavyam, samudayo me prahino na punah prahatavyo, 
nirodho me saksatkrto na punah saksatkartavyo, margo me bhavito na punar bhavitavya iti):373 this is the 
vimuktijfianadarsana consisting of the knowledge that the impurities, once destroyed, will not arise again 


(asravanutpadajnana). 


ii) The Buddha knows that this particular person will find deliverance by entering the concentration of 
emptiness (siinyata), another person by entering into the concentration of signlessness (dnimitta), yet 
another into the concentration of wishlessness (apranihita). He knows that one individual will be led to 
deliverance without resorting to any skillful means (updya). Another will find deliverance after a long time, 
a third after a short time, a fourth in this very moment. One individual will find deliverance if he is 
addressed in subtle words, another in coarse words, yet another in varied conversation (sambhinnapralapa). 
One individual will find deliverance if he sees miracles (rddhibala), another if the Dharma is preached. The 
person in whom lust predominates (ragabahula) finds deliverance if his desire (raga) is increased; the one 
in whom hatred predominates (dvesabahula) finds deliverance if his hate is increased, as was the case for 


the nagas Nan-to 374 and Negeou-leou-p ’in-louo (Urubilva).375 


372 Mahavyut., no. 1321-1324; Kosavyakhya, p.600, 1. 7-9. Compare the canonical passage on the three 
turnings of the Wheel of the Dharma and on the twelve aspects (dharmacakram triparivartam 
dvadasakaram): Vinaya, I, p. 11; Samyutta, V, p. 422, 436; Patisambidha, II, p. 150 seq.; Catusparisad, 
p. 146-148. 

373 Kogavyakhya, p. 600, 1. 11-14. 

374 One day the Buddha accompanied by five hundred monks went to the Trayastrimsa gods but, in 
order to do so, he had to fly over the home of the naga king Nandopananda. Fearing that the dust from 
the feet of these shaven monks might fall on his head, the naga wanted to prevent them from passing 


overhead. He wound his coils seven times around Mount Meru in order to hide the Trayastrimsa heaven 
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It is for various reasons of this kind that people find deliverance, as it is 


explained in regard to the Dharma eye (dharmacaksus). Knowing and clearly seeing these various 


deliverances is called vimuktijnanadarsanaskandhasampad. [221b] 


Furthermore, one recollects the Buddha who knows all (sarvajia), who sees all (sarvadarsin), his great 


loving-kindness (mahamaitri), his great compassion (mahdkarunda), his ten powers (bala), his four 


from them. The Buddha entrusted the task of conquering him to MaudgalyaAana. The disciple took the 
form of a royal naga and wound his coils around the body of his adversary fourteen times. Against the 
flames and smoke of Nandopananda, he sent out still stronger flames and smoke. Then taking on his 
human form, he entered the naga’s body which he traversed from top to bottom. When he came out, 
Nandopananda breathed out on him ‘the wind from his nose’, but Maudagalyayana, in the fourth dhyana, 
changed into the suparna bird, the sworn enemy of the dragons and began to chase the naga while giving 
off ‘the suparna breath’. Completely humbled, Nandopananda changed into a young Brahmin and took 
refuge in the Buddha. 

This story is in the Nandopanandanagarajadamanasitra, of which three versions exist: A Pali 
version in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 336-337 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 436-438); a Tibetan translation 
entitled Kluhi rgyal po dgah bo nerdgah hdul bahI mdo, OKC, no. 755 (Tib. Trip., vol, 21, p. 304-3-7); a 
Chinese translation by Tche K’ien, entitled Long wang hiong to king, T 597, p. 131. 

Elsewhere there are frequent allusions to the discomfiture of Nanda: Divyavadana, p. 395; 
Legend of Asoka (T 99, k. 23, p. 168a; T 2042, k. 2, p. 104b13; T 2043, k. 2, p. 138b9; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 28, p. 703b24;Jataka, V, p. 126. The Traité will return to it later, k. 32, p. 300a29; k. 100, p. 
752b12. 

375 This is the naga of Urubilva on the Nairafijana who occupied the Fire House (agnyagara) of the 
Jatilas. Urubilvakasyapa, the leader of these heretics, had authorized the Buddha to stay there. When the 
Buddha entered, the furious snake spat out smoke and flames; the teacher replied with the same, so much 
so that the building seemed about to burst into flame. During the night, Kasyapa, who watched the stars, 
noticed the fire and wondered if the Buddha had not been burned to ash. But in the meantime, the 
Buddha, in meditation, developed so much light and heat that the naga, completely dazzled, allowed 
himself to be placed peacefully in the Buddha’s begging bowl. The next day Kasyapa, a witness to the 
naga’s submission, sincerely admired the Buddha’s magical powers, not without thinking himself to be 
more saintly than the Buddha. 

Pali sources: Vinaya, I, p. 24-25; Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 82; Manorathapirant, I, p. 299. 

Sanskrit sources: Catusparisad, p. 238-244; Mahavastu, III, p. 428-429. 

Chinese sources: Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, K. 16, p. 108a8-24; Dharmagupt. Vin., T 1428, K. 
32, p. 793b16-c9: Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 6, p. 131a12-131b19; Ting pen k’I king, T 185, k. 2, p. 
480c20-281a18; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 646a13-b16; Abhiniskramana, T 190, K. 40-41, P. 958a6- 
b7; Tchong penk’! king, T 196, k. 1, p. 150b1-c3. 

Illustrations: Safici (Marshall-Foucher, p. 210, pl. 51-52); Ganbdhara (Foucher, Agb., I, p. 446- 
453, fig. 223-226; II, p. 343, fig. 461). 
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fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) his four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid) his eighteen special attributes 


(avenikadharma), etc. 


Recollecting the immense and inconceivable qualities (apramdandacintyaguna) is what is called ‘recollection 
of the Buddha’ (buddhanusmrti). 


This recollection takes place in seven stages (bhumi). Sometimes it is impure (sadsrava), sometimes it is 
pure (andasrava). If it is impure, it entails retribution (savipaka); if it is pure, it does not entail retribution 
(avipaka). It is associated with three indriyas (indriyatrayasamprayukta), namely, the indriyas of happiness 


(sukha), satisfaction (saumanasya) and indifference (upeksa).3 76 


It is acquired by effort (prayogika) or by retribution (vaipakika). That of the present universe is acquired by 
effort, e.g., when one practices the concentration of recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrtisamadhi). 
That of the buddhafield of the Buddha Wou-leang-cheou (Amitayus) is acquired by retribution; the people 


who are born there spontaneously (svarasena) recollect the Buddha.377 


All this is fully explained in the Abhidharma. 


Il. RECOLLECTION OF THE DHARMA 


Recollection of the dharma (dharmdanusmrti). — The Buddha said: “The yogin should recollect the Dharma, 


skillfully presented, obtaining its retribution in the present lifetime (samdrstika) without fear of burning 


376 These three indriyas ‘sovereign organs’ in fact make up the members (aga) of dhyana: see above, 
p. 1237F, n. 3; Koga, VII, p. 147. 

377 The inhabitants of Sukkhavati, the buddhafield of Buddha Amitayus, spontaneously and effortlessly 
recollect the Buddha, because it is precisely by the practice of anusmrti that they are reborn in Sukhavatt. 
See Amitayurbuddhanusmrtisttra, T 365, p. 344c13-17: “There are three kinds of beings who will reborn 
in Sukhavatt. Who are these three? 1) Beings with loving-kindness of mind (maitricitta), who do not kill 
and are endowed with morality (sila); 2) those who study and recite the Vaipulyasitra; 3) those who 
practice the six recollections (sadanusmrti). If in applying these merits (punyaparinamand) they express 
the wish to be reborn in this buddhafield and they fulfill these qualities (guna) in one to seven days, they 
will be reborn in Sukhavatt.” 

Later (k. 29, p. 276a17-22), the Traité will return to this subject: “The bodhisattva always 
practices the buddhanusmrtisamadhi and, for that reason, wherever he is reborn, he always encounters 
the Buddhas. Thus it is said in the Pan tcheou san mei (Pratyutpannasamadhi, T 318): The bodhisattva 
who enters this samadhi sees the Buddha Amita. This Buddha is asked: As a result of what action has he 
acquired rebirth in this field? — The Buddha answers: O son of noble family, it is because he has always 
practiced the buddhanusmrtisamadhi and his mindfulness was infallible that he obtains rebirth in my 
buddhafield.” 
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(nirjvara),>"8 independent of time (akdlika), leading to the good place (aupandyika), the penetration into 


which is unhindered.”379 


1. Dharma skillfully presented 


It is skillfully presented because it is not contradictory to the two truths (satvadvayavirodhat), i.e., the 
conventional truth (samvrtisatya) and the absolute truth (paramarthasatya). The wise man (vijfia) cannot 


refute it and the fool (bala) cannot criticize it. 


This Dharma is also free of the pairs of extremes (antadvaya), i.e., a life attached to the five objects of 
enjoyment and pleasure (paficakamagunesu kamasukhallikanuyoga) or a life of personal mortification 


(atmaklamathanuyoga).3®° 


It is free of other pairs of extremes: eternalism (sasvata) and nihilism (uccheda), self (atman) and non-self 
(anatman), existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava). Because it is not attached to these pairs of 


extremes, the Dharma is said to be ‘skillfully presented’. 


Heretics who boast of their own system (svadharmotkarsa) and denigrate the systems of others 


(paradarmapamsaka) cannot express themselves skillfully. 


2. Dharma, obtaining its retribution in the present lifetime 


The Dharma obtains its retribution in the present existence (samdrstika): as it eliminates the various 
problems of the world caused by lust (raga) as well as the various teachings (upadesa) and arguments 
caused by wrong views (mithyadrsti), body (kaya) and mind (citta) find happiness in it. Thus the Buddha 


said: 
Observing morality is happiness: 
Body and mind do not burn; 
One sleeps well and, on awakening, one is happy; 


One’s fame extends afar.38! 


378 Th place of tche-nao, read je-nao, as in the following lines. 

379 Here the Traité is taking liberties with the canonical formula cited in the preliminary note to this 
present chapter. 

380 See above, p. 23F, 396F, 655F, 1354F. 

381 Udanavarga, VI, 3, p. 149. 
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Moreover, in this Dharma of the Buddha, the linking of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya prabandha) 
produces the following fruit: Because of [221c] the purity of his morality (silavisuddhi), the yogin has no 
regrets (kaukrtva). His mind being without regrets, he produces the joy inherent in the Dharma 
(dharmopasamhitapramodya). By means of the joy of the Dharma, his body and mind have pleasure 
(prasrabdhi) and happiness (sukha). His body and mind having pleasure and happiness, he can concentrate 
his mind. Concentrating his mind, he understands in accordance with the truth (vathabhitam prajnandati). 
Understanding in accordance with the truth, he finds disgust (nirveda). Finding disgust, he becomes 
detached from desire (virajyate). Detached from desire, he obtains deliverance (vimukti), he obtains the 


fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) of deliverance, he obtains nirvana.>°2 
As for the heretics (tirthika), their Dharma is void (sinya), painful (duskaracarin) and without result. 
[Story of Jambuka]. — Thus the arhat Yen-fou (Jambuka) said the following when he acquired bodhi: 
Formerly I was a heretic 
For fifty-five years; 
I ate only dried cow-dung 
And I slept on thorns. 


Having endured such cruel tortures, I gained nothing from them, not like today when, having seen the 
Buddha and having heard the Dharma, I have left home (pravrajita) and, in three days, having done what 
had to be done (Artakrtya), I have become arhat.383 


382 Phrases borrowed from the stock of nava pramodyapirvaka dharmah: Mahavyuty., no. 1586-1595: 
Pritimuditasya pritir jayate, pritimanasah kayah ... vimukto ‘smiti jndnadarsanam bhavati. 

Samyutta, IV, p. 79; I, p. 95: Pamuditassa piti jayati, pitimanassa kayo ... vimuccati, 
vimuttasmim vimuttamhiti rianam hoti. 
383 Theragatha, p. 34, v. 283-286: Pancapannasa vassani rajojallam adharayim / ... tisso vijja 
anuppatta, katam buddhassa sasanan ti // 

Transl.- “For fifty-five years I covered myself with dust and dirt, eating only one meal per 
month, and I tore out my hair and beard. 

I stood on one foot and refused to sit down; I ate dry dung and accepted no invitations. 

Having followed this path that leads to the bad destinies for so long, borne along by the stream, 
I took refuge in the Buddha. 

Wonder at this refuge! Admire the excellence of the Dharma! I have obtained the three 
knowledges and have carried out the Buddha’s command.” 

For more details, see Comm. on the Theragatha, I, p. 386 seq. (tr. Rhys Davids, Brethren, p. 
179-180) and Comm. on the Dhammapada, IJ, p. 52-63 (tr. Burlingame, II, p. 130-137): 

At the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, Jambuka as an elder lived with a lay devotee. A wandering 


monk, in the course of his alms-round, came to the layman and was welcomed there. In a fit of jealousy, 
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This is why we know that the Dharma of the Buddha ‘obtains its fruit in the present lifetime’. 


Question. — If the Dharma of the Buddha obtains its fruit in the present lifetime, how is it that, among the 


disciples of the Buddha, some derive nothing from it? 


Answer. — The yogin who knows the words of the Buddha and applies them constantly cannot fail to 
receive his reward (vipdka). In the same way, the sick person (g/ana) who follows the orders of a good 


physician (vaidya) and takes all the medicine (pratipaksa) cannot fail to be cured. 


On the other hand, if the yogin does not conform to the Buddha’s instructions and does not apply them 
constantly, his immorality (dauhsilya) and his distractions (cittaviksepa) will cause him to obtain nothing. 


But it is false that the Dharma is not good. 


Moreover, if those who have not attained bodhi do not arrive at nirvana in the present lifetime, in the future 
lifetime they will, nonetheless, have wealth and happiness and, little by little (kramasas), they will attain 
nirvana. Finally, their efforts will not be in vain. Thus the Buddha said: “Those who have gone forth from 
home (pravrajita) in view of nirvana will all reach nirvana, some slowly (mandam) and other quickly 


(sighram).384 Thus the Dharma ‘obtains its fruit in the present existence’ (sadmdrstika). 


3. Dharma without torment of burning 


The Dharma is without the torment of burning (nirjvara). These sufferings of burning are of two kinds: 
torments of the body (kayopdydsa) and torments of the mind (cittopdydsa). The torments of the body are 


fetters, prison, beatings, being put to death, etc. The torments of the mind are sadness (daurmanasya), fear 


Jambuka insulted the visitor and declared that for his part he would never accept anything from lay 
people and rather preferred to eat dung, tear out his hair, go naked and sleep on the ground. 

At the time of Buddha Sakyamuni, Jambuka took birth in a wealthy family of Rajagrha, As a 
child, he refused all normal food and ate his own excrement; when he was grown, he went quite naked 
and slept on the ground. His parents put him in the hands of the Ajivikas, naked ascetics, who accepted 
him into their order. But Jambuka refused to follow his colleagues on their alms-rounds. When they were 
far away, he went into the public latrines to eat excrement. When he felt someone watching him, he 
stood on one foot and turned his open mouth into the wind. Among those who questioned him, he passed 
as a great ascetic, an eater of wind, refusing all food. Once a month, however, he accepted putting on his 
tongue a bit of butter and honey on the end of a piece of kusa grass: such condescension, he said, would 
assure the spectators eternal salvation. He lived thus for fifty-five years. One day the Buddha came to 
stay in a near-by cave and Jambuka noticed that, during the night, the four kings of the gods, Sakra and 
Brahma came to serve the Teacher. To his astonishment, the Buddha explained that he was superior to 
these great deities. Jambuka converted and attained arhathood. 

This story should be compared to the Jambalavadana contained in the AvadanaSatsks, I, p. 279- 
288 (transl. Feer, p. 190-194) and translated into Chinese as the Siuan tso po yuan king, T 200, k. 5, p. 
227a-228a. 

384 Unidentified passage. On the superiority of the monastics’ morality, see above, p. 839-846F. 
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(bhaya), etc., caused by desire (raga), hatred (dvesa), avarice (matsrya) or jealousy (irsya). In the Dharma 
of the Buddha, since morality is pure, the body escapes from the torments of fetters, prison, beatings, being 
put to death, etc. Since the mind has eliminated the five objects of enjoyment (paficakamaguna), eliminated 
the five obstacles (paficanivarana) and obtained true bodhi, it escapes from the torments of desire, hatred, 


avarice, jealousy, doubt (vicikitsda), etc., and as there are no torments, there is no burning (jvara). 


Moreover, the trances (dhyana) and the pure absorptions (samapatti) produce joy and happiness including 
all the physical sensations (kayavedand): this is why all the burning has gone away. Thus, when a man 
tormented by great heat (gharmarta) reaches a clear cool pool (tadaga), the cold revives him and he no 


longer suffers from the heat. 


Moreover, whether they depend on wrong views (drstvapeksa) or whether they depend on thirst 
(trsnapeksa),38> the disturbing emotions (klesa) are called ‘burnings’ (jvara). Since they are absent in the 


Dharma of the Buddha, the latter is called ‘without torment of burning’ (nirjvara). 


4. The Dharma is independent of time 


The Dharma is independent of time (akdalika). The Dharma of the Buddha acts [222a] independently of 
time and gives its fruit (phalam dadati) independently of time. Among the heretics (tirthika), some rules 
hold when the sun has not risen but do not hold when the sun has risen; some hold when the sun has risen 
but do not hold when the sun has not risen; yet others are valid in the daytime but are not valid at night, and 
finally some hold at night but do not hold in the daytime. In the Dharma of the Buddha, time does not 
intervene: when one has cultivated the noble eightfold Path (arvastangikmarga), one attains nirvana. Just as 
fire (agni) burns when it finds kindling (indhana), so pure wisdom (an4dsrava prajnda), as soon as it arises, 


burns all the disturbing emotions (A/esa), and that independently of time. 


Question. — But the Buddha spoke of medicine at the proper time (A@labhaisajya), of clothing at the proper 
time (kdlavasana), of food at the proper time (ka@labhojana),>®° and the good roots that are not yet ripe 
(aparipakvakusalamila) will ripen in a person when they meet up with the favorable time. How can you 


say that [the Dharma] is independent of time (akalika)? 


Answer. — In these cases, when speaking of time, the Buddha is speaking in accord with worldly usage 
(Jokasamvyti) and, in order that his doctrine should last for a long time, he has linked his arguments with 
time. But when one cultivates the Path, one obtains nirvana and its wondrous qualities, the concentrations 


(samadhi) and wisdom (prajna); these do not depend on time. 


385 These two kinds of negative emotions are mentioned above, p. 211F, 213F. 

386 For example, the Buddha authorized the use of five kinds of medicines “at the suitable time if they 
have been accepted at the appropriate time” (anujanami bhikkhave parc bhesajjani kale pariggahetva 
kale paribhunitum): cf. Vinaya, I, p.200. Similarly, he carefully distinguished meals at the proper time 
(kalabhojana) from meals outside the proper time (vikalabhojana): cf. Samyutta, V, p. 470. 
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The rules of the heretics all depend on time; the Dharma of the Buddha demands only that the causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya) be fulfilled. As long as [the three elements of the Path], morality (sila), samadhi 
and wisdom (prajnd) are not perfected (sampanna), one does not obtain bodhi. When morality, samadhi 


and wisdom are perfected, the fruit is attained and does not depend on time. 


Moreover, we speak of time when a long time is necessary to obtain the fruit, but once the fruit is obtained, 
there is no further question of time. Thus, when a good dye (ravijana) has penetrated [the cloth], it is fixed; 
it is the same for a person whose mind is pure: as soon as he has heard the Dharma, he is tinged with it and 
he obtains the purity of the Dharma eye (dharmacaksurvisuddhi). Therefore the Dharma is ‘independent of 
time’ (akalika). 


5. Dharma leading to the good place 


The Dharma leads to the good place (aupanayika). The thirty-seven pure auxiliaries of Bodhi (saptatrimsad 
anasrava bodhipaksikadharmah) \ead (upanayanti) a person to nirvana. Thus, when one sets sail on the 


Ganges, one necessarily reaches the great ocean.387 


The outside heretical systems (anyatirthika) which the Omniscient One (sarvajia) did not preach that are 
full of wrong views (mithyadrsti) lead to the bad places or, if they sometimes lead to the heavens (svarga), 


one falls back from them and suffers. Not being eternal, these heavens are not ‘the good place’. 
Question. — If the leader (upanetr) does not exist, how ‘to lead’ to the good place? 


Answer. — It is true that the leader does not exist. Only dharmas can lead other dharmas. The pure and good 
abandonment (andsrvakusalaprahdana) of the five aggregates of existence (panicaskandha) — aggregates to 
which is given the power of the name of being (sattva) — lead to nirvana in the same way that the wind 
(vayu) blows the dust (rajas) or the water (vari) carries away straw (trna). Even without a leader, there can 


be progress (gamana). 


Moreover, in the complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), there is neither agent (karaka) 
nor leader (upanetr) who exercises control (vasita) over the causes and conditions on which the retribution 


depends. 


6. Dharma of unhindered penetration 


387 Canonical comparison: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 179: Samuddaninno bhikkhave Gangaya nadiya soto 


samuddapono samuddapabbharo. 
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The Dharma is of unhindered penetration. Utilizing the seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra) of the 
Buddha,388 his penetration is unhindered in the same way that the holder of the royal seal (rajamudrda) is 


never delayed or restricted [in his movements]. 


388 By dharmamudra, the Traité means three fundamental characteristics of things preached by the 
Buddha: Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvadharma anatmanah, santam nirvanam, “All formations (i.e., all 
dharmas coming from causes) are impermanent; all dharmas are without self, peaceful is nirvana”: cf. K. 
15, p. 170a2-4 (above, p. 912F); k. 22, p. 222a28-b1; k. 26, p. 253c13-15; k. 32, p. 297c23-24. As we are 
about to see, such statements are frequent in the canonical texts but, as far as I [Lamotte] know, the 
expression dharmamudra does not appear in the Pali Nikaya. On the other hand, in the Sanskrit 
Samyuktagama translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra (436-443), there is an Aryadharmamudrasiitra, T 
99, no. 80, k. 3, p. 20a25-b28. Before that, Dharmaraksa had given a separate translation under the name 
Cheng fa yin king, T 103, p. 500a-b: it was published the 5" day of the 12 month of the 4" yuan-k’ang 
year, 1.e., January 7, 295 (cf. Li-tai, T 2034, k. 6, p. 63c22-23). This stitra was authoritative for the 
Sarvastivadins as well as the Madhyamikans: it is cited in the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 541c10; T 
1546, k. 46, p. 359a23), the Che tchou p’i p’o cha louen (T 1521, k. 1, p. 25a17; k. 10, p. 73b23), the 
Maitreyapariprechopedesa (T 1525, k. 2, p. 240b15) and the Satyasiddhisastra (T 1546, k. 6, p. 2812; k. 
12, p. 332c15; k. 15, p. 363b23, 365a26). 

Whether it is used in the doctrines of the Lesser or the Greater Vehicle, the term dharmamudra 
appears frequently in the Mahayanasitras: cf. Saddharmapund., p. 28, 1. 8, 92, 1. 13; Avatamsaka, T 279, 
k. 5, p. 22c1; k. 18, p. 97a17-18; Ratnolkadharani, T 299, k. 2, p. 891a24; Ratnakita, T 310, k. 6, p. 
35al1; k. 6, p. 36al; k. 25, p. 141a; k. 116, p. 656c12; T 355, k. 1, p. 237a3. 

The phrases used to express the nature of things permit many variations: 

A. TWO STATEMENTS. — Sabbe sankhara anicca, sabbe dhamma anatta: cf. Samyutta, III, p. 
132, 1. 26; 133, 1. 1 and 31; 134, 1.3. 

B. THREE STATEMENTS. - Sabbe sankhara aniccda, sabbe sankhara dukkhda, sabbe dhamma 
anatta: cf. Anguttara, I, p.286, 1. 8, 14 and 20. 

The postcanonical Pali sources call Tilakkhana ‘Three Natures’ impermanence, suffering and 
non-self mentioned in this phrase: cf. Comm. on Jataka, I, p. 48, 1. 28; 275, 1. 23; III, p. 377, 1. 5. 

C. THREE STATEMENTS. — Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvadharma anatmanah, santam 
nirvanam: cf. Samyukta, T 99, k. 10, p. 66b14; 66c7 and 21;Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 9, p. 45a21; Northern 
Mahaparinirvana, T 374, k. 13, p. 443a2-3. 

D. The same statements, but with the name Sa fa yin ‘Three Dharmamudras’. — Sarvasamskara 
anityah, sarvadharma anatmanah, santam nirvanam: cf. Milasarv. Vin., T 1442, k. 9, p. 670c2-3; 
Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 1, p. 243c17-18; Lien houa mien king, T 386, k. 2, p. 1077a23-24 and 26- 
27; Mahayanavatara, T 1634, k. 1, p. 38c23. 

As we have seen at the beginning of this note, this is the formula adopted by the Traite. 

E. FOUR STATEMENTS, entitled Sseu fa pen or Sseu fa pen mo ‘Fourfold beginning and end 


of dharmas’ which may be reconstructed in Sanskrit as Dharmapurvaparanta: Sarvasamskara anityah, 
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Question. — What are the seals of the Buddha’s Dharma? 


Answer. — There are three kinds of seals of the Buddha’s Dharma: 7) All conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma) arising and perishing from moment to moment are impermanent (anitya); ii) All 


dharmas are without self (anatman); [222b] iii) Peaceful is nirvana (sadntam nirvanam). 


[1. Sarvasamskara anityah]. — The yogin knows that the threefold world (traidhGtu) is entirely composed 
of arisings and ceasings governed by causes (samskrta utpddanirodhah). The formations (samskara) that 
previously existed no longer exist; those that exist now will not exist later. These instantaneous arisings and 
cessations (Asanika utpadanirodhah) coming forth like a series (samtanasddrsya) may be seen and 
cognized in the way that one cognizes and sees a series of similar [moments] (sadrsasamtana) in the water 
of a river (nadijala), the flame of a lamp (dipajvala) or a storm. This is why people consider them to be a 
living being (sattva) and, by a mistake consisting of taking what is impermanent to be permanent (anitye iti 
viparyasah), people speak about a changeable (gantr) [entity] lasting forever.389 That is the seal confirming 


the impermanence of all formations (samkardanityata). 


[2. Sarvadharma anatmanah]. — All dharmas are without self. In dharmas there is neither lord (isvara, 
svamin), nor agent (karaka), knower (jdnaka), seeing subject (pasyaka), living object (jiva), or doer of 
actions. All dharmas depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa); depending on causes and 
conditions, they are not autonomous (svatantra); since they are not autonomous, they are not self, and the 


nature of self is non-existent (atmalaksanam nopalabhyate), as is said in the P’o-wo-p’in 


sarvasamskara duhkhah, sarvasamskara anatmanah, santam nirvanam:: cf. Ekottara, T 125, k. 18, p. 
640b13-18; k. 36, p. 749a7-11. 

This formula is evidently faulty for it is not just the samskaras but also all dharmas that are 
anatman. 

F. FOUR STATEMENTS. — Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvasamskara duhkhah, sarvadharma 
anatmanah, santam nirvanam (cf. Sttralamkara, p. 149, 1. 1-3), or the variant Anityah sarvasamskarah, 
duhkhah sarvasamskarah, anatmanah sarvadharmah, santam nirvanam (cf. Bodh. bhimi, p. 277, 1. 5- 
10). 

These four statements are variously named: 

1) Sseu fa pen ‘Fourfold root of dharmas’: cf. Ekottara, T 35, k. 23, p. 668c3-8; 

2) Fourold dharmamudra: cf. Tathagataguhyasitra, T 312, k. 17, p. 741b7-12; 
Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 7, p. 794c21-24. 

3) Fourfold dharmoddana ‘Summary of dharmas’ (in Chinese, Sseu fa yeou t’o na): cf. 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, T 476, k. 6, p. 586c14; Sutralamkara, p. 17, 1. 3; 55, L. 6; 73, 1. 22; Bodh. bhimi, p. 
277, 1. 5 (T 1579, k. 46, p. 54446). 

G. FIVE STATEMENTS. — Anityah sarvasamskarah, duhkhah sarvasamskarah, siinyah 
sarvadharmam anatmanah sarvadharmah, santam nirvanam: cf. Vimalakirti, p. 165. 

H. TEN STATEMENTS. — Che fa-yin ‘The ten dharmamudras’: cf. Avatamsaka, T 279, k, 41, 
p. 218a6-15. 

389 This is fully explained in Koga, IX, p. 279-281. 
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(Atmapratisedhaprahrana) ‘Chapter on the refutation of the self?39° This is the seal of non-self 


(anatmamudra). 


390 Tenth chapter (prakarana) of the Catuhsataka ‘The Four Hundreds’ by Aryadeva. As its name 
indicates, this work consisted of 400 stanzas (karika) divided up into 16 chapters of 25 stanzas each. 

The work exists completely only in Tibetan translation: 

1) Bstan bcos b€i brgya pa €es bahi lehur byas pa (Catuhsatakasastrakarika), translated by 
Saksmajana in India and revised by Siryakirti of the Pa-tshab: cf. Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 131-1- 
1 to 139-5-3. 

2) Byan chub sems dpahi hbyor spyod b€i pahi rgya cher hgrel pa 
(Bodhisattvayogacaryacatuhsatakatika), commentary by Candrakirti, also translated by Stksmajana and 
Siryakirti: cf. Tib. Trip., vol. 98, no. 5266, p. 183-4-4 to end. 

Sanskrit fragments of the work have been found and edited by Haraprasad Sastri in Memoirs of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, III, no. 8, 1914, p. 449514. See also P. Vaidya, Etudes sur Aryadeva et son 
Catuhsataka, 1923, p. 69-167; G. Tucci, La versione cinese del Catuhsaka... confrontata col testa 
sanscrito e la traduzione tibetana, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, X, 1925, p. 521-567; L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Le Nirvana d’aprés Aryadeva, MCB, I, 1931-32, p.130-135; Vidhushekhara Bhattacarya, The 
Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, Chap. VII, Proceedings and Transactions of the 4"" Oriental Conference, II, 
1926, p. 831-871; The Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts with copious Extracts from 
the Commentary of Candrakirti, reconstructed and edited, Part II (Visvabharati Series No. 2, 1931). 

The Chinese also translated just the last chapters of the Catuhsataka: 

1) Kouang po louen pen, T 1570. Translation of karika no. 291-400 made by Hiuan-tsang at Ta 
ts’eu ngen sseu, the 10" day of the 6" month of the 1“ yong-houei year, i.e., July 13, 650 (cf. K’ai-yuan, 
T 2154, k. 8, p. 556b21). 

2) Ta tch’eng kouang po louen che louen, T 1571. Translation of the same karikas with 
commentary by Dharmapila, begun on the 27" day of the same year, January 20, 651 (cf. K’ai-yuan, T 
2154, k. 8, p. 556b22). 

The tenth chapter to which the Traité refers here is part of the chapter conserved in the three 
languages. It is dedicated to refutation of the atman and entitled Yogdacarecatuhsatake 
atmasuddhyupayasamdarsanam nama dasamam prakaranam in the Sanskrit fragments (cf. Vaidya, o.c., 
p. 89), Bdag dgag pa bsgom pa pstan pa (AtmapratisedhabhavanasamdarSsana) in the Tibetan versions 
(Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 137-1-5; vol. 98, no. 5266, p. 241-2-6), P’o wo p’in 
(Atmapratisedhaprakarana) in the Chinese versions (T 1570, k. 1, p. 182c18; T 1571, k. 2, p. 19427). It 
is also by the name P’o wo p’in that the Traité cites it here. 

In the Madh. vrtti on Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakakarika, Candrakirti refers to the 
Catuhsataka by Aryadeva in various ways: Uktam Aryadevena (p. 16, 199), Uktam Aryadevapddih (p. 
220, 359, 376), Uktam Satake (p. 173, 351, 372, 378, 396, 505), Satakasastre (p. 506), Satakasastre 
caryadevapadair (p. 552). All these references have been identified by L. de La Vallée Poussin in his 
edition of the Milamadhyamakakarika with comm. by Candrakirti, 1903 and foll. This is indeed the 


Catuhsataka. But the fact of having omitted the numeral catuh might lead to confusion because, besides 
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the Catuhsataka ‘Four Hunderds’, Aryadeva also composed a Satakasdstra ‘Treatise in a hundred 
[karikas]’, totally unknown in the Sanskrit and Tibetan traditions but which was authorized in China in 
the school of the Three Treatises. 

This Satakasastra by Aryadeva, with a commentary by Vasu-bodhisattva, was translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva under the title of Po louen: T 1569. The translation was done at Tch’ang-ngan in 
the 6” hong-che year, i.e., in 404 (cf. Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 2, p. 11a21; Li-tai, T 2134, K. 8, p. 79a5). The 
work has been fully translated into English by G. Tucci, Pre-Dinndaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. 49), 1929, and partially into French by L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Le Nirvana d’aprés Aryadeva, MCB, I, 1931-2, p. 128-130. Kumarajiva’s translation is 
introduced by a preface T 1569, p. 167c-168a; Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 11, p. 77b-c) by his disciple and 
collaborator Seng-tchao (384-414): “Eight hundred and some years after the Buddha’s nirvana, a great 
monastic scholar named T’i-p’o (Deva) composed a treatise in a hundred stanzas, the Satakasastra. This 
treatise consisted of twenty chapters (prakarna) of five stanzas each. It was commented on by P’o-seou 
k’ai-che (Vasu, the bodhisattva), a scholar who was the authority of his time: “What he says cannot be 
disputed, what he refutes cannot be re-established.” Kumarajiva, the Indian sramana, translated the last 
ten chapters of this treatise (i.e., stanzas 51-100).” 

It may be noted that the ten chapters of the Satakasastra translated by Kumarajiva deal with the 
same subject as the eight chapters of the Catuhsastra translated by Hiuan-tsang and often carry the same 
titles. Thus the second chapter of the Satakasastra, entitled P’o chen p’in (T 1569, k. 1, p. 170c11- 
174b21) correspond to the second chapter of the Catuhsataka entitled P’o wo p’in (T 1570, k. 1, p. 
182c18-183b10). But although the subject is the same, the explanation is quite different. 

In citing the P’o wo p’in, the Traité does not refer to a chapter of the Prajiapamita as I 
[Lamotte] first thought, for no chapter of this name appears in the Tables Comparatives des versions des 
Prajnaparamita prepared by Hikata and added to his edition of the Suvikrantavikramipariprcecha. Neither 
does the Traité refer here to a chapter of the Mtilamadhyamakakarika (or Madhyamasastra) of 
Nagarjuna, for chapter XVIII which deals with the atman is entitled ‘Examination of the atman’ 
(Atmapariksa in Sanskrit, Bdag brtag pa in Tibetan, Kouan-wo in Chinese). The only chapter that enters 
into consideration here is the Atmapratisedhaprakarana of the Catuhsataka by Aryadeva. 

This citation is of importance because it proves that the first Madhyamika authors (Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Rahulabhadra) were known to the author of the Traité and consequently the latter is later than 
them: 

1) The Mulamadhyamakakarikas (or Madhyamakasastra) of Nagarjuna are, with the 
Prajitaparamita, the main source of inspiration for the Traité. Sometimes the latter cites entire passages 
without referring to it by name (e.g., p.1204F seq.), sometimes it gives the title: Madhyamakasastra; cf. 
k. 1, p. 64b11 (above, p. 69F); k. 19, p. 198a5 (above p. 1142F); k. 25, p. 245c7-8; k. 38, p. 338b29. 

2) We have seen that it refers to Aryadeva’s CatuhSataka by designating it simply with the title 
of a chapter, a strange method of reference but to which it is accustomed. 

3) Above (p. 1060-1065F), it has reproduced in its entirety Rahtilabhadra’s 


Prajnapmaramitastotra. 
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Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra represent the first lineage of Madhyamika scholars. 
Their biographies are legendary and their dates uncertain. Not content with giving us contradictory 
information on them, the sources confuse them with the siddhas of the same name who were present at 
Nalanda several centuries later (see above, Vol, I, p, XIF, notes 8 and 9). 

In the introduction to Vimalakirti, p. 70-71, I [Lamotte] have tried to interpret the facts given in 
the 5” century by Kumarajiva, his disciples Seng-tchao and Seng-juoei and his illustrious friend Houei- 
yuan. It seems indeed that the eminent individuals place Nagarjuna between 243 and 300 C.E. 

The Indians, Chinese and Tibetans agree in making Aryadeva the pupil of Nagarjuna. Here it 
will suffice to refer the reader to the note on Aryadeva published in Ceylon Encyclopedia, vol. II, p. 109- 
115. At the beginning of his commentary on the Catuhsataka, Candrakirti (c. 600-650 C.E.) tells us: 
“Aryadeva was born in the island of Simhala (Ceylon) and was the son of the king of the land. After 
having been crown prince, he renounced the world, went to Daksina (Dekkan), became a disciple of 
Nagarjuna and followed his teachings.” 

The Ceylonese chronicles of the Dipavamsa (XXII, v. 41 and 50) and the Mahavamsa (XXXVI, 
v. 29) make mention of a mahathera Deva who lived in Ceylon at the time of the heresy of the 
Vetullavada, i.e., of the Mahayana which spead in the island. Deva attracted the good graces of kings 
Voharikatissa (260-282 C.E.) and Samghatissa (293-297 C.E.). This detail allows us to place Deva in 
Ceylon in the second half of the 3" century. 

From Ceylon, Deva, alias Aryadeva, went to southern India and traveled over the entire 
continent. In the 7" century, Hiuan-tsang found traces of his passage from Srughna near the sources of 
the Ganges (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 891b) to Prayaga at the junction of the Yamuna and the Ganges (k. 
5, p. 897b), at Pataliputra (k. 8, p. 912c), at Daksinakosala (k. 10, p. 929a-c) and in the land of Cola (k. 
10, p. 931b). The meeting between Aryadeva and Nagarjuna “who was already old and weak” took place 
at Pataliputra, capital of Magadha. The Ceylonese monk embraced the ideas of the old man and became a 
convinced Madhyamikan. His many adventures and his physical traits explain the large number of 
nicknames that serve to designate him: Kanadeva, Nilanetra, Pingalanetra, Pingalacaksus, Karnatipa, etc. 
Among his works that he published, apparently after his teacher’s death in the first years of the 4” 
century C.E, the Madhyamakasastra (T 1564), commentary on the Milamadhyamakakarikas of 
Nagarjuna, and the ‘Hundreds’ (Catwhsataka and Satakasastra), polemical works discussed above. 

Rahulabhadra was certainly associated with the Madhyamaka propaganda from the beginning, 
but we do not know where to place him exactly. 

In a series of fourteen stanzas the original Sanskrit of which was found by G. Tucci and 
published in Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 49-51, Candrakirti summarizes the activity of the early 
Madhyamikans in the following way: 

Spastam Rahilabhadrapadasahito Nagarjuno tanmatam 

Devedapy anugamyamanavacanah kalam ciram distavan / 

tacchastrapravivekamiscitadhiyas thirthyas  vijityakhilams 


tacchisya api sasanam munivarasyddistavantas ciram // 6// 
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“In the presence of the Venerable Rahulabhadra, Nagarjuna, whose words were followed also 
by Deva, has explained clearly and fully the mind of this [Buddha]. The disciples of this [Nagarjuna] 
also, having their opinions determined by examination of the treatise by this [Nagarjuna] and having 
vanquished all the heretics, have fully explained the doctrine of the best of Munis, [i.e., the Buddha].” 

The term Rahulabhadrapdadasahita, in Tibetan, Sgra gcan hdzin ni bzan pohi €al sna dan bcas, 
literally means ‘endowed with the feet of Rahulabhadra’, but after a proper name, pdda is a title of 
respect; this is why I [Lamotte] have translated it as in the presence of the ‘Venerable’ Rahulabhadra. 
Nevertheless, pada has other meanings than that of ‘feet’, mainly that of ‘verse, line with a 4-strophe’. 
Candrakirti, by a play of words of which the Indians are so fond, perhaps chose the expression to suggest 
to the minds of his readers the famous ‘strophes’ of which Rahulabhadra was the author, namely the 
twenty strophes of the Prajnaparamitastotra appearing as the heading to the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Prajfiaparamita (Astasahasrika, ed. R. Mitra; PaficavimSatisah., ed. N. Dutt; Suvikratavikramin, ed. R. 
Hikata) and cited fully by the Traité (p. 1969-1965F). 

In any hypothesis, it seems that to Candrakirti’s eyes Rahulabhadra was Nagarjuna’s inspiration 
and preceded him in time. 

But the problem is not that simple. Information equally as old in date but coming, it is true, from 
the Chinese, make Rahulabhadra a contemporary of Nagarjuna and a commentator of his works. 

Ki tsang (549-623) of the San louen sect says: “The dharmacarya Rahula was a contemporary of 
Nagarjuna and explained the eight negations” (Tchong kouan louan chou, T 1824, k. 3, p. 40c16-17. 

Tchan jan (711-782) of the T’ien t’ai sect, mentions four basic works in regard to Nagarjuna: 
“There is the commentary of Pingalanetra called Madhyamakasastra which was translated by Kumarajiva 
of the Heou Ts’in (T 1564). Secondly, the commentary of Asanga called Chouen tchong louen which 
was translated by Bodhiruci of the Heou Wei (T 1565): there are only two rolls of it. The others have not 
been published. Thirdly, the commentary of the dharmacarya Rahula, also called Madhyamakasastra; 
Paramartha of the Leang translated it but we have only one chapter on the hetupratyaya. Fourthly, the 
commentary of the bodhisattva Bhaviveka, called Prajiiapratpasastra; the Tripitaka master Po p’o 
(Prabhamitra) of the T’ang translated it (T 1566); it is in sixteen rolls” (Tche kouan fou hing tchouan 
hong kiue, T 1912, k. 1, p. 140c1-5). 

Rahulabhadra appears here in appropriate place but it is especially his stotras that made him 
famous. In the words of Mochizuki, Encyclopaedia, p. 1953, E. Kawaguchi has brought from Tibet a 
manuscript of the Saddharmapundarika with twenty stanzas of homage written by Rahulabhadra in honor 
of this text. Other stanzas attributed to Rahula or Rahulabhadra are also cited by Saramati in his 
Mahayanavatarasastra (T 1634, k. 2, p. 48a15 and 48c12) and by Asanga in the Chouen tchong louen (T 
1565, k. 1, p. 40b18). 

Like the other famous Madhyamikas, Rahulabhadra was drawn by the Chinese into the cycle of 
the patriarchs where he occupies the 15" or 16" place, after Nagarjuna and Kanadeva: cf. Fou fa tsang 
yin yuan tchouan, T 2058, k. 6, p. 319c14-329a1; Fou tsou t’ong ki, T 2035, k. 5, p. 175b2-17; Fou tsou 
tai t’ong tsi, T 2036, k. 4, p. 504c8-505b2). He appears again in the lists of siddhas (cf. G. Tucci, A 


Sanskrit Biography of the Siddhas and some questions connected with Nagarjuna, Jour. and Proc. of the 
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Question. — How is it that only the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma or samskara) are impermanent 


(anitya) whereas ‘all’ dharmas are non-self (andtman)? 


Answer. — Unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma), being without causes (ahetuka) or conditions 
(apratyaya), do not arise and do not cease. As they do not arise and do not cease, they are not said to be 


impermanent. 


Furthermore, one cannot produce attachment of mind (cittabhinivesa) or error (viparyasa) toward 
unconditioned dharmas; this is why they are not said to be impermanent (anitya) but they can be said to be 
non-self (anadtman). People say that the atman is eternal (nitya), universally extended (vyapin) and endowed 


with knowledge (j7idnin); this is why [the siitra] speaks of non-self in regard to ‘all’ dharmas,,. 


[3. Sdntam nirvanam]. - Peacefulness is nirvana because the fire of the three poisons (trivisa) and the 


threefold degeneration is destroyed in it. This is the seal of peace (santamudra). 
Question. — Why does the seal of peace apply to only one dharma [namely, nirvana] and not to several? 


Answer. — In the first seal, it is a matter of the five aggregates (paficaskandha); in the second seal, it is a 
question of all dharmas, qualified as non-self; in the third seal it is a question of the fruit (phala) of the first 


two, [namely, nirvana]: it is called the seal of peace. 


[By saying] that all the formations are impermanent (sarvasamskdara anityah), the five outer objects of 
enjoyment (bahyakamaguna) considered as belonging to a self (Gtmiya) are destroyed. [By saying] that all 
dharmas are without self (sarvadharma anatmanah), the inner self (adhyatman) is destroyed. The ‘Tl’ and 


the ‘mine’ being destroyed, there is santam nirvanam. 


Considering the impermanence of the formations (samskdardnityata), the yogin experiences disgust 
(nirveda) for the suffering of the world but, while knowing this disgust and this suffering, he remains 
attached to the view of the svamin, the sovereign entity “capable”, he says, ”’of having this thought”. — This 


is why there is a second seal of the Dharma (dharmamudra): the yogin knows that all dharmas are without 


Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, XX VI, 1930, p. 138-155). In turn, the Tibetan historians introduce him into the 
Nalanda cycle: Bu-ston (II, p. 123, 135) and make him the teacher of Nagarjuna, whereas Taranatha (p. 
85-86) gives him as student of and successor to Aryadeva. 

It is not impossible that Nagarjuna would have cited him, but death prevented him from 
referring to the works of his close or distant successors such as Aryadeva or Rahulabhadra. The first was 
certainly his disciple and the Satakas of which he was the author, while remaining in the lineage of the 
teacher, show a style and concerns that are quite different. 

The Traité, which loosely quotes Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakarikas, Aryadeva’s Sataka, and 
Rahulabhadra’s Stotra, is not therefore the work of Nagarjuna but, as has already been suspected by P. 
Demieéville, “the work of Sarvastivadin adepts of the Lesser Vehicle converted to the Greater Vehicle of 
the Madhyamika school” (JA, 1951, p. 282). 

Otherwise, if the chronology presented here is correct, if the activity of Nagaruna is placed in 
the middle of the 3" century and that of Aryadeva between the end of the 3" and the beginning of the 4” 


centuries, the compilation of the Traité should cover the first decades of the 4" century of our era 
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self (sarvadharma anatmanah). Analyzing the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (Gyatana), the eighteen elements (dhdatu) and the twelve causes (nidana) inwardly and 
outwardly (adhyatmabahirdha) to look for a svamin, he does not find any. And as the latter does not exist, 
all dharmas are without self and are inactive. — Recognizing this, the yogin stops his futile proliferation 
(prapanca) and, having no other refuge (nisraya), he takes refuge only in cessation (nirodha): hence the 


seal of Santam nirvanam. 


Question. — In the Mahayana it is said: “Dharmas do not arise, are not destroyed and have but one single 
nature (ekalaksana), viz., the absence of nature (alaksana).’”>°! Why is it said here that all conditioned 
dharmas are impermanent and that that is a seal of the Dharma? Are these two teachings not contradictory 
(virodha)? [222c] 


Answer. - To consider impermanence (anityata) is to consider emptiness (sinyata). If one considers form 
(rupa) as momentary (ksanika) and impermanent (anitya), one knows that it is empty (sunya). The past 
substance (atitam ripam), being destroyed, it is invisible (adrsya) and thus without the nature of substance. 
The future substance (andgatam riipam), not yet being born, is without activity, without function and 
invisible, thus without the nature of substance. The present substance (pratyutpanna ripam) also is without 
duration, invisible and non-discernible, thus without the nature of substance. Absence of substance is 
emptiness; emptiness is non-arising and non-cessation. Non-arising (anutpdda) and non-cessation 
(anirodha), arising (utpdda) and cessation (nirodha) are in reality (tattvena) one and the same thing. The 


explanation can be both developed (vistara) and summarized (samksepa). 


Question. — We accept that past and future substances, being invisible, do not have the nature of substance. 
But present substance is visible as long as it lasts. Why do you say that it does not have the nature of 


substance? 


Answer. — Present substance also does not have any duration (sthiti). As I have said in regard to the four 
smrtyupasthanas (p. 1163F), every dharma, the nature of cessation of which we see after the event (pascdt), 
must clearly possess this nature of cessation from its birth (utpdda) but, as it is subtle (suksma), we do not 


recognize it. 


[If the duration of conditioned dharmas were a stable duration, there would never be cessation.] Let us 
suppose there is a man who is wearing sandals (paduka): if these were new from the very first day, they 
would never wear out; afterwards (pascat), they would always be new and there would be no ageing. 
Having no ageing, they would be eternal (nitya). From the fact of this eternity, there would be no sin 
(apatti) and no merit (punya):39? and, as there would be no more sin or merit, the usual rules of the 
Buddhist Path (marga) would be overturned (viksipta). 


391 Paficaviméati, p. 164, 1. 8-9 (T 223, k. 4, p. 242c2-4; k. 8, p. 278c1-2): Sarva ete dharma... 
ekalaksana yadutalaksanah. 

392 Cf Madh. vrtti, p. 324: If action did not exist in itself (svabhavata), it would certainly be eternal 
because existence in itself is not susceptible to modification. Thus action would never be accomplished. 


Action is what necessarily requires the activity of a free agent. But [if you presuppose eternity], it is not 
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Furthermore, since the natures of arising and cessation (utpadabhangalaksana) always go along with the 
formations (samskara), there is no period of duration. If there were a period of duration, there would be 


neither arising nor cessation. 


This is why present substance has no duration and, in duration, there is no arising or cessation, for duration 


reduced to a single moment (ekaksane sthitih) is characteristic of the formations (samskara). 


This is the Dharma ‘of unhindered penetration’. This is how the Dharma is to be recollected. 


7. Other qualities of the Buddhist Dharma 


Furthermore, there are two kinds of Dharma:3% 7) the Buddha’s speech (buddhavacana), namely, the Three 
Baskets (tripitaka), the twelve-membered Buddha’s words (dvadasangabuddhavacana) and the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma (caturasiti dharmaskandhasahasrani); ii) the meaning of the Dharma 
(dharmartha) preached by the Buddha, namely the eightfold noble Path (aryastarigamarga) with [its three 
elements], discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajnd) and the fruit of deliverance 


(vimuktiphala) of nirvana. 
The yogin should first recollect the speech of the Buddha and then recollect the meaning of the Dharma. 
1) Recollecting the speech of the Buddha. — 


The Buddha’s speech is beautiful, marvelous, truthful and of great usefulness. The Buddha’s speech is both 
profound (gambhira) and not very profound; profound because it has in view the true nature 
(bhitalaksana); not very profound because it is skillfully formulated. His repetitions are faultless because 


each has its significance. 


The speech of the Buddha rests on four bases and is adorned with four qualities: i) wisdom (prajna), ii) 


truth (satya), iii) equanimity (upeksa), iv) cessation (nirodha). 


It is irrefutable because it uses four ways of responding to questions (prasnavyakarana):> i) responding in 
a categorical way (ekamsena vydkaranam), ii) responding by distinguishing (vibhajya vyakaranam), iii) 
responding by means of a question (pariprcchavyakaranam), iv) responding by not answering (sthapaniya 


vydakaranam). 


explained. Why? Because an eternal entity cannot be accomplished (yasmat kriyate na hi sasvatam). 
That which possesses a real existence is ‘eternal’. That which is real eludes accomplishment (karana) 
and consequently does not depend on a cause. Even without having accomplished good or bad action, 
every person would be rewarded. 

393 See above, p. 1074F seq. 

394 See references above, p. 158F, n. 2. 
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The words of the Buddha are either permissions followed by prohibitions, or prohibitions followed by 
permissions, or permissions not followed by prohibitions, or prohibitions not followed by permissions. 


These four methods are in harmony and are not contradictory. 


The speech of the Buddha, which has the [true] nature of things, is free of futile proliferation (prapajica); 


being expressed rationally, it suppresses any commentary on existence and non-existence. 


The speech of the Buddha is in accord with the absolute (paramartha) and, [223a] even when it speaks 
about conventional things (samvrtidharma), it is faultless, for it is not in contradiction with the twofold 
truth [absolute truth and conventional truth]. 


The speech of the Buddha aims at the good (hita): to the pure man, it addresses gentle words; to the impure 


man, harsh words. But whether they are gentle or harsh, they are alike without fault (nirdosa). 


The speech of the Buddha is in accord with the holy Dharma (saddharmam anuvartate), but is not attached 
to it (saddharma nabhinivisate).5% It is the foe of impure laws but experiences no haughtiness toward 
them. It criticizes many things but does not blame anything. It praises the Dharma in multiple ways but 


remains without any support (apratisthana).>%° 


There is nothing to be added to and nothing to be removed (aniinanadhika) from the speech of the Buddha: 
whether it is summarized (samksipta) or developed (vistirna), it is good at the beginning (adau kalyana) 


and good throughout. 


The speech of the Buddha is abundant, but the flavor of the meaning (artharasa) is not abated: It attracts 
people’s hearts but does not allow them to get attached (saviga); its sublimities are varied but they inspire 


no fear in anyone. It has its extensions everywhere but fools (ba/a) cannot understand it. 


The speech of the Buddha has different extraordinary (adbhuta) effects; it can make men’s hair stand on 
end (romaharsa) so that they sweat, become breathless and are terrified; it can also make the gods become 
angry so that their cries fill the ten directions and they shake the earth in six ways. It can make people 


attached to the world forever to leave it and others who are not attached to it, rejoice. 


Wrong-doers who hear the speech of the Buddha become sad and tormented by their wrong-doings; good 
people, mindful (smrtimat) and energetic (atapin), enter the Path. For those who hear it, it is as if they were 
tasting ambrosia (amrtarasa), ‘good at the beginning, good in the middle and good at the end’ (adau 


kalyana, madhye kalyana, paryavasane kalyana). 


Furthermore, in the great assemblies, each person wants to hear something, and the Buddha answers him 


with a single sound (ekasvarena).397 Each makes sense out of it and each thinks the Buddha has spoken for 


395 Cf. the Kolopamasiitra cited above, p. 64F, n. 1 to which the Traité will return later (k. 31, p. 
290¢22, 295b29; k. 85, p. 657a2. 

396 On the Dharma without any support, see Vimalakirti, p. 270-271; Siiramgamasamdadhi, p. 187-188. 
397 A belief characteristic of Indian Buddhism that has its extension into China. The subject has been 
masterfully explained by P. Demiéville in Hobogirin (Butsugo, p. 207-209; Button, p. 215-217). The 
Traité makes only a brief allusion to it here, but will return to it later (k. 30, p. 284a-b). 
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him alone.?%8 In the great assemblies, whether the listener is far or near, the sound reaches him with the 
same intensity; it fills the trisahasramahasdhasralokadhatu and reaches innumerable universe in the ten 
directions. The beings who are to be converted (vainryasattva) hear it, those who are not to be converted do 
not hear it. It is as if a thunderbolt (asani) struck the earth: the deaf (badhira) do not hear it but those who 


hear it understand what it is. 


The Buddha preached the Dharma in various ways (cf. Vimalakirti, p. 109-110) and notably by 
a single sound (ekasvarena) or by vocal emission in a single moment (ekaksanavagudaharena). This 
sound expresses the Dharma in its entirety, reaches all the universes of the ten directions, rejoices the 
minds of all beings and destroys the negative emotions. Each hearer, according to his level and 
capability, understands it and believes that the Buddha preached it for him alone. 

The doctrine of the single sound was already formulated in some sects of the Lesser Vehicle. 
The Vibhajyavadins produced a stanza of praise of the Buddha (tsan fo song) cited in the Vibhasa (T 
1545, p. 410a16; T 1546, k. 41, 306c24; T 1547, k. 9, p. 482c16): “The Buddha uses a single sound to 
enunciate the Dharma and then beings, each according to his category, understand it. All say: The 
Bhagavat uses the same language as I do, that is why he enunciates a certain meaning for me alone.” — 
For the Mahasamghikas as well, the Buddha enunciates all dharmas by means of a single sound (cf. 
Bareau, Sectes, p. 58, thesis 4). 

But the Sarvastivadins (Bareau, ibid., p. 145, thesis 54) rejected this doctrine and the Vibhasa (T 
1545, k. 79, p. 410b25) comments that the previously cited stanza does not belong to the Tripitaka and 
gives (p. 410c8-9) a toned-down interpretation of it: “Even though the sounds of the Buddha are 
numerous and varied, they are equally useful, and that is why they are said to be one single sound.” 

The Mahayanasitras enthusiastically adopted the doctrine of one single sound. 

The Prajitaparamita considers the single sound to be a secondary characteristic of the 18" 
laksana, ‘the brahmic voice’, and places it in its list of anuvyanjanas: cf. PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 24, p. 
396b5; T 220, vol. VI, k. 381, p. 968c26-27; Cheng tien wang, T 231, k. 7, p. 723c1; Jen wang jou 
kouo, T 246, k. 2, p. 842¢29 

Avatamsaka, T 278, k. 60, p. 787a27; T 279, k. 30, p. 164b18-19; k. 34, p. 182b4-5; k. 52, p. 
275¢23-24; k. 73, p. 401al1; k. 80, p. 443c28; Dasabhiimika, p. 79, 1. 27-29; Bhadradaripranidhana, v. 
30 © T 293, k. 39, p. 843b11). 

Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 62, p. 361b8-10; K. 100, p. 593b18; k. 102, p. 573b17-18; 
Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 16, p. 819a2. In the same collection, Pitaputrasamagama, T 320, k. 3, p. 
928a8-15: “Each one sees the Buddha face-to-face, that is an exclusive quality (avenikaguna) difficult to 
conceive. The pure Dharma is preached by a single sound, sometimes fully, sometimes abbreviated, and 
each one according to his mental aspirations, understands it...; each according to his destiny and his 
category makes sense of it...” 

Sukhavativiha, T 364, k. 2, p. 333b12-21. 
Great Parinirvana, T 374, k. 10, p. 423c10-14; T 375, k. 9, p. 665a2. 
Vimalkakirti, p. 108-110; 342. 


398 Allusion to the passage of the PaficavimSati commented on above, p. 525F. 
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These are the various ways of recollecting the speech of the Buddha. 
2) Recollection of the meaning of the Dharma. 


What is the meaning of the Dharma (dharmartha)? It is faith (sraddha), morality (sila), generosity (tvaga), 
learning (sruta), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajfid) constituting the Path, all the good dharmas, 
and also the three seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra) already discussed above (p. 1368F) in regard to 
penetration (prativedha): “All conditioned dharmas are impermanent; all dharmas are without self; peaceful 


is nirvana.” This is the meaning of the Buddha’s Dharma. 


These three seals cannot be attacked by any scholar (upadesacarya) and, no matter how many the tirades, 
no one can transform this nature of things (dharmatd), not even if one transforms cold (sita) into heat 


(usna). 


The nature of things (dharmata) is irrefutable. And, supposing that one could harm space (akasa), these 
seals of the Dharma cannot be assailed. The saint (@rya) who knows this threefold nature of dharmas eludes 
controversial [223b] subjects (vivadasthana) that all rest on wrong views (mithyadrsti). In the same way, 
the person endowed with sight (caksusmat), seeing blind men (andha) arguing about various colors, has 


pity on them and smiles but does not argue with them. 


Question. — In the system of the sravakas, the Buddha spoke about four truths, [the four noble Truths]; in 
the Mahayana, there is only one truth, [absence of nature]. Why now speak of three truths, [the three seals 
of the Dharma]? 


Answer. — The Buddha spoke of three realities (tattva), the seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra), but when 


one understands them, they make four, and when one summarizes them, they make one: 


a. Impermanence (anitya) is the account of the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), the truth of the origin 
(samudayasatya) and the truth of the Path (pratipatsatya). 


b. Non-self (andtman) is the account valid for every dharma. 
c. Peace-nirvana (santam nirvanam) is the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatya). 


Furthermore, conditioned dharmas are impermanent because they arise and perish from moment to 
moment. Depending on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa), they have no independence 
(asvatantra). Being without autonomy, they are non-self (anatman). Since they are impermanent, non-self 
and without nature (alaksana), the mind does not become attached to them. As there is no nature or 
attachment, there is santam nirvanam. Thus, although it is said in the Mahayana that “dharmas do not arise, 
do not perish and have but a single nature, namely, the absence of nature”39°, this absence of nature 
(alaksana) is precisely Santam nirvanam. It is the object of the concentration recollecting the Dharma 


(dharmanusmrtisamadhi), the object of knowledge (jfanalambana) that exhausts all the qualities of the 
bodhisattvas and pratyekabuddhas. 


399 See above, p. 1376F, n. 1. 
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Question. Why does the recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti) have as object (Glambate) only the 
qualities of aSaiksa present in the Buddha’s body? Why does the concentration of the recollection of the 
Community (samghanusmrtisamadhi) have as object the dharmas of the saiksa and aSaiksa present in the 
bodies of the Buddha’s disciples (buddhasravaka)? And why are all the other good pure dharmas 
(kusalanasravadharma) the object (Glambana) of the concentration on the recollection of the Dharma 


(dharmanusmrtisamadhi)? 4° 


Answer. — It was Kia-tchen-yen-ni-tseu (Katyayaniputra) who said that, but [we others], the Mahayanists, 


say this: 


i) The object of buddhanusmrtisamadhi is the qualities (guna) and magical powers (rddhibala) used by the 
Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions, and all the Buddhas in general during the perod from 
their first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada) until the disappearance of their holy 
Dharma (dharmavipralopa). 


ii) The object of dharmanusmrtisamadhi is: a. the words of the Buddha (buddhavacana); b. the meaning of 
the Dharma (dharmartha) preached by the Buddha. [The words of the Buddha] form a single metre (pada), 
a single stanza (gathad) up to the eighty-four thousand articles of the Dharma (catursiti 
dharmaskandhasahasrani). [The meaning of the Dharma preached by the Buddha] is the good dharmas 
(kusaladharma), faith (sraddhda), morality (sila), generosity (tvaga), study (sruta), concentration (samadhi), 


wisdom (prajnd), etc., up to and including nirvana-without-residue (nirupddisesanirvana). 


iii) The object of samghanusmrtisamadhi is the Community of bodhisattvas, pratyekabuddhas and 


éravakas, the Communities and qualities (guna) of all the other saints (arya) excluding the Buddha.40! 


Il. RECOLLECTION OF THE COMMUNITY 


400 The objector puts forth here the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika theories on the threefold taking of refuge. 
One takes refuge in the dharmas of the asaiksa or the arhat which constitute a Buddha and not in the 
material body (riipakaya) of the Buddha which remains that of a bodhisattva. One takes refuge in all the 
Buddhas and not in one single Buddha. One takes refuge in the dharmas of the Saiksa and the asaiksa 
which constitute the Samgha, the latter including among its members non-arhats and arhats. One takes 
refuge in the Dharma, i.e., in pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana. These theories are explained in Vibhasa. T 
1545, k. 34, p. 177a seq.; Kosa, IV, p. 76-79; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 555c seq.; Abhidharmadipa, 
p. 125-127. 

Kosakarika, IV, v. 32 says: Buddhasamghakaran dharman asaiksan ubhayams ca sah / 
nirvanam caiti Saranam yo yati karanatrayam: 

“He who takes the triple refuge takes refuge in the dharmas of the asaiksa which make up the 
Buddhas, in the dharmas of the two kinds [dharma of the aSaiksa and of the saiksa] which make up the 
Samgha, and in nirvana.” 


401 The Buddha does not appear in the recollection of the Samgha because he is recollected separately. 
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Recollection of the Community (samgdnusmrti). — “The Community of disciples of the Buddha 
(sravakasamgha) is completely endowed with the discipline element (silaskandhasampanna), is completely 
endowed with the concentration element (samadhiskandha), the wisdom element (prajnaskandha), the 
deliverance element (vimuktiskandha), and the ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’ element 
(vimuktijianadarsanaskandha).4°2 It includes the four pairs of individuals (catvari purusayugani) or the 
eight individuals (astau purusapudgalah). It is worthy of alms (daksiniva), worthy of homage (pijjaniya), 
worthy of veneration (arciniya). It is the supreme field of merit for the world (anuttaram punyakustram 


lokasya).” 


The yogin should recollect the Community celebrated by the Buddha in these words and meditate on the 
qualities (guna) of the sravakasmgha, the pratyekabuddhasamgha and the bodhisattvasamgha making up 
the Holy Community (a@ryasamgha). 


1. Community endowed with the five pure skandhas 


The perfection of these five elements (skandhasampad) has already been discussed above (p. 1349F). 


Question. — These five elements have already been used to praise the Buddha. Why use them again here to 


praise the Community? [223c] 


Answer. — Here the praise of this perfection is about the five pure elements (andsravaskandha) insofar as 


they are possessed by the disciples. 


The perfection is of two kinds: i) real perfection (bhiitasampad); ii) nominal perfection (nadmasampad). If 
one praises the perfection to be obtained or already obtained by the disciples of the Buddha,? this is 


nominal perfection. If one has in mind the perfection of the Buddha, this is real perfection. 


Furthermore, here the praise [of the Community of disciples] is made in order to distinguish it from the 


heretic (tirthika) communities, wandering monks (pravrajita) and lay people (grhastha). 


The communities of heretics and lay people boast of their prosperity, their nobility or their power. The 
communities of wandering monks boast about their wrong views (mithyadrsti), their asceticism 
(duskacarya), their ties (sanga), their wisdom (prajna), their teachings (upadesa) and their critics (vivada). 
Here, in recollecting the community of monks, speaking about discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi) 
and wisdom (prajfia) would not be enough. This is why the Buddha himself celebrates all the qualities 
(guna) of the sravakasamgha, its origins (maula), its establishment (avastha), the perfection of its discipline 
(silaskandhasampad) and so on up to the perfection in knowledge and vision of deliverance 


(vimuktijnanadarsanaskandhasampad). 


402 These five andsrvaskandhas are not mentioned in the canonical formulation of the samghanusmrti. 


403 The Samgha actually includes both saiksas and asaiksas in its ranks. 
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Based on the discipline element (silaskandhasrita), the Samgha is unshakeable (acala). — It bends the bow 
of concentration (samdadhidhanus). — It lets fly the arrow of wisdom (prajriesu). — It destroys the enemies, 
the disturbing emotions (k/esamitra) and obtains deliverance (vimukti). — It produces knowledge (jana) 


and vision (darsana) in regard to this deliverance. 


In the same way, a strong man (balavan purusah) first makes his feet steady, bends his bow, lets fly the 
arrow and destroys his enemy. He frees himself thus from a twofold fear: he avoids offending the king and 
he escapes from the dangers of battle. Knowing and seeing precisely that his enemies have been destroyed, 


he experiences joy (mudita). 


This is why we use the five [pure] elements to praise the Community. 


2. Community worthy of offerings, etc. 


The Community is ‘worthy of offerings’ (daksiniva) thanks to the perfection of the qualities (gunasampad) 


represented by these five [pure] elements. 


Just as a rich, noble and powerful person is extolled by the people, so the Community of the disciples of the 
Buddha, who hold the power of discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajnd) wealth 
(adhyata),4°* deliverance (vimukti), knowledge and vision of deliverance (vimuktijidnadarsana), this 
Community, I say, is ‘worthy of offerings’ (daksiniva), ‘worthy of homage’ (pijaniya), ‘worthy of 


salutation’ (anjalikaraniya), ‘worthy of veneration’ (arcaniya). 


3. Community, the best field of merit 


The Community is ‘the best field of merit for the world’ (anuttaram punyaksetram lokasya). 


There are two types of patrons (danapati): the poor (daridra) and the rich (adhya). The poor danapati is 
rewarded for his homage (vandana), his signs of respect (satkara) and his eagerness (pratyutdgamana) 
toward the Community. The rich danapati is rewarded, not only for his homage, his signs of respect and his 
eagerness toward the Community, but also for his gifts in kind (@misadana). This is why he Community is 
‘the best field of merit of the world.” 


Worked, plowed, planted at the proper time, watered and freely irrigated, a good field (swksetra) 
necessarily gives an abundant crop. It is the same for this field of merit, the Community. The plow of 
wisdom (prajnahala) is used to plow up the roots of the fetters (samyojanamila); the four immeasurables 
(apramanacitta) are taken to break it up and soften it; the danapati sows the seeds of faith (sraddha) and of 


generosity (dana); he waters it with the water of the recollection of generosity (tya@ganusmrti), respect 


404 This mention of wealth is completely misplaced. 
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(satkara) and pure mind (visuddhacitta). In the present lifetime (ihajanma) or in the next lifetime 
(parajanamani), he obtains an immense worldly happiness (apramdanalaukikasikha) and obtains the fruits 


of the three Vehicles (yanatrayaphala). 


[Avadana of Bakkula]. — Thus, at the time of the Buddha Pi-p’o-che (Vipasyin), the bhiksu Po-kiu-lo 
(Bakkula) offered a a-/i-/6 (haritaki) fruit to the Community. For ninety-one kalpas he enjoyed happiness 
among gods and men. He was never sick. And today, having met the Buddha Sakyamuni, he went forth 


from [224a] home (pravrajita), destroyed his impurities (ksimasrava) and became arhat.495 


405 Anavataptagathha, ed. Bechert, p. 144-145; tr. Hofinger, p. 227-229; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199,p. 
194b16-cl1; Mulasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., Il, part 1, p. 192-193, and T 1448, k. 17, p. 82c5-28: 
Bandumatyam rajadhyanyam gandhiko ‘ham ... glanam abhijnanami tavatkalikam apy aham. Transl. — 
In the capital of Bandhumatt, I was once the owner of a hardware shop and, at the time of Vipasyin, I 
invited the community of monks. During the Rains, the Community was invited, but nobody asked 
anything of me, except for one monk who begged for a single myrobalan (haritaki). For ninety-one 
kalpas, I had not a single bad destiny. See how useful was the reward for this gift of medicine! I have 
enjoyed much happiness for having done this small meritorious action. Having given this single 
myrobalan, I rejoiced for a long time in the heavens. Then, by virtue of the residue of my action, I have 
obtained a human birth, and I do not remember having accepted, while I was Saiksa, the least offering in 
the kingdom. My life-span [was one hundred and sixty years] during that existence and, in all that time, I 


do not remember having suffered any illness. 


The Traité will return later to this bhiksu: cf. k. 24, p. 238a5; k. 29, p. 271b18; k. 38, p. 341c3. 
This is a well-known monk called Bakkula, Vakula and Vakula in Sanskrit; Bakkula, Bakula and Vakkula 
in Pali. The name means ‘Two families’ (dvakkula, dvikkula): actually, during his last lifetime, Bakkula 
had taken birth in a wealthy family in Kausambi, but when his nurse was bathing him in the Yamuna, he 
was swallowed by a fish. The animal was sold to the wife of a merchant in Benares and when she opened 
the fish, she found the baby alive. She wanted to adopt him but the true parents of the child reclaimed 
him. The king cut through the dispute by declaring that the child henceforth belonged to the ‘two 
families’. At the age of eighty, Bakkula met the Buddha, entered into the monastic order and, after seven 
days, attained the state of arhat. He lived for eighty more years, clothed in rags and tatters, declining any 
offering of food and refusing to preach even a stanza of two padas. The Buddha designated him as the 
foremost of those free of sickness and with few desires. After his death, a stupa was built for him. Later, 
during his well-known pilgrimage of holy places, the emperor Asoka, contrary to his well-known 
generosity, placed a single piece of gold on the funerary monument of the arhat, but the latter had had so 
little desire that the protector spirit of the sttipa refused the gold piece. 

The sources on Bakkula are very numerous, and here are the main ones: 

Pali sources. — Majjhima, III, p. 124-128; Anguttara, I, p. 25; Theragatha, p. 29; Apadana, p. 28- 
330; Commentaries on the Majjhima, IV, p. 190-197; on the Anguttara,I, p. 304-310; on the Theragatha, 
p. 87; on the Apadana, p. 481-483; Milinda, p. 215-217. 
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[Avadana of Kotivimsa]. — Thus, at the time of the Buddha Vipasyin, the sramana Eul-che-yi (Kotivim$Sa) 
built a house (/ayana), covered the floor with rugs (disya) and offered it to the Community. For ninety-one 
kalpas he enjoyed happiness among the gods and among men. His feet did not tread on the ground. When 
he was born, on the soles of his feet (padatala) he had hair two inches long, soft and fine (romani 
dvyangulani mrdusamsparsani subhani). Seeing this, his father rejoiced and gave him twenty koti ounces 
of gold. Kotivimsa saw the Buddha, heard the Dharma and became arhat. Of the disciples, he was foremost 


in exertion (arabdhaviryanam agryah).4°° 


Sanskrit sources. — Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 75 (where Bakkula is given as the son of 
Dharmayasas, king of Kasmir); Divyavadana, p. 396. 

Chinese sources. — Hien yu king, T 202, k. 5, p. 385b5-386a4; Vibhasa, T 1545, K. 181, p. 
906c-907a; Fen pie kong té louen, T 1507, k. 4, p. 45c17-46a28; Tchouwei mo kie king, T 1775, k. 3, p. 
359b10; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 37, p. 201a1-9 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 229-230). 

406 Cf. Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 116-127; tr, Hofinger, p. 207-210; Fo wou po ti rseu, T 199, p. 
191c24-192a16; Milasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., III, part ip. 181-182, and T 1448, k. 19, p. 80a1-26; Pali 
Apadana, p. 2898, copied closely from the Sanskrit stanzas (cf. Hofinger, I.c., p. 208 as note): 
Caturdisasya samdhasya mayaikam layanam krtam ... arhattvam ca maya praptam Sitibhito ‘smi 
nirvrtah. 

Transl. — I built a single house for the community in the capitalof Bandhumati, at the time of 
Vipasyin. I spread out scattered carpets over the floor of this house and then, with joyous mind and 
happy spirit, I uttered the following vow: May I serve the perfect Buddha and receive ordination! May I 
reach nirvana, supremely peaceful and unageing! By virtue of this merit, I have transmigrated for ninety- 
one kalpas; as god or as man, by the strength of my merit, I was well known. Then, thanks to the residue 
of my action, in the course of my last lifetime I was born at Campa, the only son of a high nobleman. 
When he learned of my birth, my father uttered the following: “I will give this child a fortune of twenty 
kotis.” On the soles of my feet I had hair four inches long, fine, soft to touch, beautiful, like cotton-down. 
For the ninety-one kalpas that passed, I do not remember having set my bare foot on the ground. I have 
served the Leader of the caravan, the perfect supreme Buddha. I have attained arhathood; I am cool and 


at peace. 


The Traité will return three times (k. 26, p. 253b8-9; k. 29, p. 271b20-21; k. 32, p. 301b13) to 
this sramana Kotiviméa, whose full name was Srona-koti-viméa, in Pali Sona-kolivisa. He came from a 
rich family in Campa, capital of Bengal. Summoned to Rajagrha by king Bimbasara, he met the Buddha 
there and having heard the preaching of the Teacher, he asked for and received ordination as a monk. He 
retreated to the Sitavana to meditate but did not succeed in concentrating himself. Restless and 
tormented, he walked to and for so long and so hard that the especially tender soles of his feet became 
lacerated and bled profusely. The Buddha came to find him and preached the Viniipamovadasiitra to 
teach him to moderate his ardor and temper his exertion. On this occasion he authorized Kotivimsa to 
wear furred boots and soon extended this favor to all the bhiksus. This anecdote is told in all the 
Vinayas: Pali Vin, I, p. 179-185 (cf. Anguttara, III, p. 374-379); Mahisasaka Vin. T 1421, k. 21, p. 
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Since gifts as small [as those of Bakkula and Kotivimsa] produce such great fruits of retribution 


(vipakaphala), [the Community] is called ‘the best field of merit for the world’. 


4. Community consisting of four pairs and eight classes of individuals 


“In the Community, there are four pairs of individuals (catvari purusayugani) or eight classes of 


individuals (astau purusapudgalah).’4°7 


145a13-146b15; mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 31, p. 481a2- 182a1; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 38, 
p. 843b12-145a25; Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 25, p. 183a15-b3; Milasarv. Vin., T 1447, k. 2, p. 1055c14- 
1056a15; T 1450, k. 16, p. 184b25-187c20. 

The Buddha proclaimed Kotivimsa the foremost of those who practice exertion (Anguttara, I, p. 
24). According to the Si yu ki (T 2087, k. 11, p. 934c-935a), this sramana made a statue of Maitreya in 
sandalwood, worked miracles and conversions in Konkan where Asoka dedicated a stupa to him. 

Srona-koti-viméa should not be confused with the arhat Srona Kotikarna, in Pali Sona 
Kotikanna, the foremost of the fine orators (aggam kalyanavakkarananam), disciple of Mahakatyayana 
and apostle of Avanti. 
407 Tn contrast to the prthagjana ‘the worldly’, the Gryas who have entered onto the Path and who make 
up the holy Community, are arranged into various groups: 

A. TWO GROUPS: the saiksa ‘those who are still in training’ and the asaiksa ‘those who no 
longer train’, i.e., the arhat ‘saints’. 

B. EIGHT GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS (astau purusapudgalah), namely: 

1. Prathamaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the first fruit of the religious life. 

2. Srotadpanna. 

3. Dvitiyaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the second fruit. 

4. Sakrdagamin. 

5. Trtivaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the third fruit. 

6. Andgamin. 

7. Arhattvaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the fruit of arhat. 

8. Arhat. 

C. FOUR PAIRS OF INDIVIDUALS (catvari purusayugani) formed by the eight preceding 
groups taken in pairs. 

D. TWENTY-SEVEN INDIVIDUALS, made up of eighteen types of Saiksa (astadasa saiksah) 
and nine types of aSaiksa (navasaiksah). 

The eighteen types of Saiksa are: 

1. Prathamaphalapratipanna, candidate for the first fruit. 

2. Srotadpanna. 


3. Dvitiyaphalapratipanna, candidate for the second fruit. 
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4. Sakydagamin. 

5. Tritivaphalapratipanna. 

6. Andgamin. 

7. Arhattvaphalapratipanna, candidate for the fruit of arhat. 

8. Sraddhdnusarin, pursuing [the truth] because of faith. 

9. Dharmanusarin, pursuing [the truth] by means of dharmas, i.e., the twelve-membered 
Scripture. 

10. Sraddhadhimukta, convinced by faith. 

11. Drstiprapta, in possession of the speculative view. 

12. Kulamkula (Pali: kolankola), passing from family to family [among gods and men and 
attaining nirvana after two or three rebirths]. 

13. Ekavicika (in Pali ekabijin; in Chinese yi tchong for Kuarajiva, yi kien for Hiuan-tsang), 
separated from nirvana [by one rebirth]. 

14. Antaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana in the intermediate existence. 

15. Upapadyaprinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana as soon as he is reborn. 

16. Sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana with effort. 

17. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana effortlessly. 

18. Urdhvasrotas, [anagamin] with upward movement. [Not obtaining nirvana in the place 
where he is reborn on leaving Kamadhatu, but moving upward to the Akanistha or in Bhavagra]. 

The nine kinds of aSaiksa are: 

19. Parihanadharman, [arhat] likely to fall 

20. Cetanadharman, [arhat] likely to end his existence 

21. Anuraksanadharman, [arhat] likely to keep [what he has acquired] 

22. Sthitakampya, [arhat] likely to remain [in the fruit] and not moving 

23. Prativedhanabhavya, [Arhat] likely to penetrate effortlessly into the Unshakeables. 

24. Akopyadharma, unshakeable [arhat not likely to fall] 

25. Cetovimukta, {arhat] possessing deliverance of mind 

26. Prajnavimukta, [arhat] delivered by wisdom 

27. Ubhayatobhagavimukta (kong kiai t’o for Kumarajiva; kiu kiai t’o for Hiuan-tsang), [arhat] 
doubly delivered [from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions (A/esavarana) and the obstacle opposing 
the eight liberations (vimoksavarana)]. 

The Pali sources did not fix the number of individuals at twenty-seven, but they were aware of 
them and have given definitions for them. 

For nos. | to 7, see, e.g., Samyutta, V, p. 202. — For nos. 8 to 11, see Digha, II, p. 105; 
Majjhima, I, p. 478-479; Anguttara, I, p. 64. — For nos, 12 and 13, see Samyutta, V, p. 205; Anguttara, I, 
p. 233;IV, p. 380-381; Nettippakarana, p. 189. — For nos. 14 to 18 (five types of anagamin), see Digha, 
iii, p. 237; Samyutta,V, p. 70, 237, 285, 314, 378; Anguttara, IV, p. 14, 15, 146, 380; V, p. 120. — For 
nos. 26 and 27, see Digha, II, p. 71; Majjhima. I, p. 439, 477; Samyutta, I, p. 191; Anguttara, I, p. 73; IV, 
p. 10. 77. For the group, cf. Puggalapafifatti, p. 14-16; Nettippakarana, p. 189-190. 
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It is due to these eight noble individuals (astav aryapudgalah) that the Buddha speaks of it as the ‘best field 


of merit for the world’. 


Question. — [In the Daksintyasitra] the Buddha said to the vaisya Ki-kou-tou (Anathapindada): “In the 
world there are two fields of merit (punyaksetra), the Saiksas and the agaiksas.”498 [According to this same 
sutra, “the saiksas are eighteen in number and the aSaiksas are nine in number.’”409 Why then does the 


Buddha, in the present passage speak only of eight [noble individuals]? 


Answer. — In the place where the Buddha was explaining at length (vistarena), he spoke of ‘eighteen plus 
nine’; but here, where he is summarizing (samksepena), he mentions only eight. However, these twenty- 


seven are included (samgrhita) in these eight: 


1-2) The sraddhanusarin and the dharmanusarin are included in the srotaapattiphalapratipannaka, or in the 


sakrdagamiphalapratipannaka, or in the anagamiphalapratipannaka. 
3) The kulamkula is included in the sakrdagamiphalapratipannaka. 
4) The ekavicika is included in the anagamiphalapratipannaka. 


5-9) The five kinds of anagamin, [namely, i) antaraparinirvayin, ii) upapadyaparinirvayin, iii) 
sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, iv) anabhisamskaraparinirvayin, v) wurdhvasrotas] are included in the 


arhattvaphalapratipannaka. 


The list of the twenty-seven individuals is one of the masterpieces of the 
Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika Abhidharma which, with the help of the canonical sources, has located them 
precisely along the Path to nirvana: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 77, p. 397a; k. 53, p. 274c-277b; 
Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 910c-914a; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 1, p. 973a27-c26 
(reconstr. By Sastri, p. 85-88); Kosa, VI, p. 193-217, 2541-255, 277. 

The Prajfiapmaramitas have used the preceding sources broadly to establish their twenty 
categories of saints, but - and this is essential — the end-pont of the career is no longer the entry into 
nirvana but the arrival at the state of Buddha by the conquest of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 

The description of this career may be found in the Paficavimsati, p. 60-73 (transl. Conze, p. 33- 
41) and the Satasahasrika, p. 266-281; a short description is in Abhisamayalamkara, I, v. 23-24 (transl. 
Conze, p. 11-13); clear and precise definitions in Aloka,p. 35-36 (transl. Obermiller, Analysis, I, p. 51- 
56). 

Later (k. 54, p. 447a), the Traité will return to these categories of saints. 

The Vijfianavadins also had a list of the traditional twenty-seven types of individuals: 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. Pradhan, p. 88-91 (T 1605, k. 6, p. 689a10-c24; T 1616, k. 13, p. 754b10- 
755c28). 

408 Daksinivasitra in the Tchong a han (T 26, k. 30, p. 616a8-11) corresponding to Anguttara, I, p. 62- 
63. 
409 thid. p. 619al 1-13, cited in Kogavyakhya, p. 566, 1. 25-26. 
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10-11) When they pass into the path of meditation (bhdvanamarga), the Sraddanusarin and the 
dharmanusarin are given the names of Sraddhadhimuktika and drstiprapta. This sraddhadhimuktika and 


drstiprapta are included in the [first] fifteen classes of Saiksas. 


The nine fields of merit [of the aSaiksa] are included in the arhattva. 


5. Other qualities of the Community 


1) Moreover, the yogin should recollect the Community [by saying}: the Community are my true 
companions (sahdyaka) on the way to nirvana. Joined with it in the same discipline and the same vision, I 
should be joyful, respect it wholeheartedly, follow it and not be in opposition to it. Previously I had bad 
people as my companions, women, sons, slaves, etc.: they accompanied me in the three bad destinies 
(durgati). Now that I have noble people (Gryapudgala) as companions, I go in safety to nirvana. The 
Buddha is like the king of physicians (vaidyaraja), the Dharma is like good medicine (bhaisajya)) and the 
Community is like a nurse (g/dnopasthayaka).*!© | must obtain pure discipline (visuddhasila) and right 
thought (yoniso mansikara). | must undergo the medication prescribed by the Buddha. The Community is 
the sole means for me to cut through the sickness of the bonds (bandhanavyadhi): it is my nurse. This is 


why it is necessary to recollect the Community. 


2) Furthermore, the Community has immense perfections of discipline, concentration and wisdom 


(silasamadhiprajndsampad) and the depth of its virtues cannot be plumbed (durvigahya). 


THE DANAPATI WHO EXCLUDED THE SRAMANERAS FROM HIS 
INVITATION?#!! 


410 Classical comparison which will be repeated below, p. 1407F. Later (k. 85, p. 657b12-14), the 
Traité explains: “The sick man should seek the good physician and the medicinal herb. The Buddha is 
the good physician; the good roots (kusalamiila) are the medicinal herb; the good friend (kalyanamitra) 
is the nurse. Furnished with these three things, the sick man is quickly cured.” 

Kosa, VI, p. 294 and Kosavyakhya, p. 606: Vaidyabhito Bhagavan anuttaro bhisak salyaharteti 
sortat, dharmabhaisajyadaisikatvac ca. bhaisajyabhito dharmah klesavyadhibhaisajyatvat. 
nirvanarogyasamprapakatvac copasthayakabhitah samgho nirvanarogyapraptaye parasparopasthanat: 
“The Blessed One is physician, for the sutra (Tsa a han, T 99, k.15, p. 105a-b; Kosavyakhya, p. 514) 
calls him ‘the supreme physician who pulls out the arrows’ and because he preaches the medicine of the 
Dharma. The Dharma is medicine because it remedies the sicknesses of the passions. Finally, because it 
brings about the peace of nirvana, the Community is the nurse, for its members support one another in 
order to obtain the peace of nirvana.” 

411 We have already noted several times a certain number of borrowings by the 7raité from the 


Kalpanamanditika by Kumaralata or from its Chinese recension, the Ta tchouang yen louen king (T201), 
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Thus a noble wealthy banker (sresthin) who had faith in the Community (samghe prasannah) said to the 
steward (vaiyavrtyakara)*!2 of the Samgha: “I invite the monks in order [of seniority] to dine with me.” 
Day after day, he invited them in order; but when the day came for the turn of the novices (sramanera), the 
steward did not allow them to accept the invitation. The Ssramaneras said: “Why do you not allow us to 
accept the invitation?” He replied: “ Because the patron [224b] (danapati) does not like to invite the young 


monks.” Then he spoke this stanza: 
Bearded men with hair white as snow 
Whose teeth have fallen out and whose faces are wrinkled, 
Who walk bent over with decrepit bodies: 
Those are whom the danapati likes to invite. 


Now these sramaneras were all great arhats. Like lions struck on the head, they leaped up from their seats 


and spoke these stanzas: 
This danapati is a stupid man: 
He sees forms and does not see virtues. 
He neglects the young 
And receives only decrepit ancient men. 
Moreover, the Buddha has uttered these gathas: 
The one who is called Venerable 
Is not necessarily old. 


There are old men, decrepit, bearded and with white hair, 


better known under the name of Sitralamkara by Asvaghosa. In this regard, see the Gopalakavadana 
(above, p. 146-152F), the ‘Complete gift of Karna the painter’ (p. 672-675F), ‘Asoka and the bhiksu with 
the sweet breath’ (p. 695-698F), the Saddantajataka (p. 716-718F), the Nigrodhamogajataka (p. 972- 
975F), etc. The anecdote of the ‘Danapati excluding the sramaneras from his invitation’, an anecdote that 
will be told in the following pages, is taken directly from the Kalpanamandika, ed. H. Ltiders, p. 139- 
140, or from the Ta tchouang yen louen king, 3" narrative, k. 1, p. 261a19-262c3 (transl. E. Huber, 
Sutralamkara, p. 22-30). The translation of the Traité is closer to the Kalpanamanditika than to the 
Sutralamkara. Few works have been as thoroughly studied as this said Sutralamkara of Asvaghosa, and 
it is rather surprising to note that the important loan made here by the Traité has not yet been 
acknowledged. 

412 Vaiyavrtyakara, or also vaiyaprtyakara, vaiydpatyakara; in Pali veyyavaccakara: see Edgerton, 
Dictionary, p. 511; Mochizuki, Enc., p. 2254b. 
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Who have ‘grown old in vain’ (mohajirna) and inwardly are without virtue.4!3 


He who, abandoning the fruits of wrongdoing and of merit, 
Energetically pratices continence 

And renounces everything, 

He is truly called Venerable.*!4 


Then the sramaneras had this thought: “We should not passively look at this danapati who measures good 


and evil in the Samgha.” And they again spoke these stanzas: 
Our hearts remain unchanged 
Under praise and blame; 
But this man denigrates the Buddha and the Dharma: 


We cannot help but instruct him. 


Let us go quickly to his dwelling-place 
To teach him the Dharma. 

It would truly be a great pity 

If we did not save him. 


Then all the Sramaneras changed their bodies and became transformed into old men. Their beards and hair 
were white as enow; their heavy eyebrows covered their eyes (bhrulamabhir avagunthitaksa); their skin 
was wrinkled like waves; their spine was bent like a bow (dhanur iva vakraprstha) and they walked leaning 
on a stick (vastivisaktapani).According to their turn (anukramena), they received their invitation and 
started out, all faltering with unsteady pace: one would have said they were white poplars shaken by the 


wind.4!5 


Seeing them coming, the danapati rejoiced, went to meet them, greeted them and made them sit down. 


When they were seated, they resumed their youthful foms. Startled, the danapati said to them: 
These distinguished old men 


Have recovered their youth 


413 Dhammapada, v. 260; Udanavarga, XI, v. 11, p. 189. 

414 Dhammapada, v. 267; Udanavarga, XI, v. 12, p. 189; Mahavastu, III, p. 422. 

415 CF. the fragment of the Kalpanamandika, p. 138: Te sarve 
palitavidyotitasirogandaparsvabhrulomabhir avagunthitaksi... dhanurvakkraprstivamsa 


yastivisaktapanayah pavanabalapracalita supuspitah sindhuvaritagulmah. 
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As if they had drunk the elixir of youth;4!® 
How does such a miracle come about? 


The Sramaneras said to him: “Do not feel any fear or doubt; we are not demons (amdnusa). You wanted to 
measure (pramdnikartum) the Samgha, and that is very dangerous. Out of pity for you, we have manifested 
these transformations. The noble Samgha which you claim to know deeply is immeasurable (apramdana) 


for, as it is said: 
[224c] Then it would be possible to sound the depth of the sea 
With the fine proboscis of a mosquito; 
But among gods and men 


There is no one who is able to measure the Samgha.*!7 


The Samgha cannot even be singled out 
According to its qualities and its nobility, 
And you claim to be able 


To measure the great virtuous ones according to their age. 


Great and small alike produce knowledge: 

It is not found [exclusively] among the old or among the young. 
If he is wise, brave and energetic 

Even a young man is an Elder (sthavira). 

If he is lazy and without wisdom 

Even the old man is but a child. 


In wanting to measure the Samgha today, you have committed a great fault. If somebody wanted to sound 
the depth of the great ocean (maharnavam avagahitum) with his finger-tip (arigulyagra), he would be the 
laughing-stock of the sages. 


[Daharasitra]. — Have you not heard the Buddha say: “There are four things that, small as they are, cannot 
be mistaken (catvaro dahara iti navajneyah): i) the crown prince (Aumara), young as he may be, will be 


king of the country and cannot be despised; ii) the snake (uraga), small as it may be, kills people with its 


416 Ibid., p. 139: Rasayanam iva prasya punar bdalatvam agatah. 
417 Ibid., p. 139: Apy eva gadham varundalayasya svatundastcya masako labheta na tv eva lokah 
sacaracaro ‘yam samgha... “ Perhaps a mosquito could reach the bottom of the sea with its proboscis; 


but the entire universe with its beings, mobile and immobile, [can never sound] the Samgha.” 
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venom and cannot be desspised. iii) a small fire, if it is badly tended, is able to burn down the forest and 
cannot be despised; iv) the Ssramanera, young as he is, is able to attain the noble supernatural powers 


(aryabhijna) and absolutely cannot be despised.”4!8 


[Amrasitra]. — The Buddha also said: “There are four kinds of individuals like the mango (catvara ima 
amropamah purusah): i) a mango that is green but seems to be ripe (a@mam pakvavarni), ii) a ripe mango 


that seems to be green (vakvam Gmavarni); iii) a green mango that seems to be green (@mam amavarni), iv) 


a ripe mango that seems to be ripe (pakvam pakvarni).”419 


It is the same for the disciples of the Buddha (buddhasravaka): i) some are endowed with noble qualities 
(aryagunasamanvagata), but by their postures (iryapatha) and their speech (vacana) do not seem to be 
good people; ii) others seem to be good people by their postures and their speech, but they are not endowed 
with good qualities; ii7) still others do not seem to be good people by their postures and their speech and 
they are not endowed with noble qualities; and finally, iv) others seem to be good people by their postures 


and speech and are endowed with noble qualities. 


Why do you not remember these words and want to measure the Samgha? By wanting to hurt the Samgha, 
you hurt yourself.429 You have committed a great fault; it is a thing of the past and it cannot be blamed in 
retrospect. Therefore return to wholesome thoughts, send away doubts (samsaya) and regrets (kaukrtya) 


and listen to these stanzas that we address to you: 
The noble Samgha is immeasurable, 
Difficult to understand in its positions (iryapatha). 
It cannot be measured either on the basis of its background (kula) 
Or on the basis of learning (bahusruta), 
Or on the basis of majesty (anubhava) 
Or on the basis of age (vayas) 
Or on the basis of its bearing 
Or on the basis of eloquence (vagvisuddhi):*7! 


The noble Samgha is a great ocean 


418 Daharasutta in Samyutta, I, p. 68-70 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1226, k. 46, p. 334c13-334b8; Pie tsa 
a han, T 1000, no. 53, k. 3, p. 391c2-392a25; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 25, p. 683b26-c6). 

419 Ambanisutta in Anguttara, II, p. 106-107 (cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 17, p. 634a17-b17). 

420 The Kalpanamanditika, p. 139 is slightly different: Ksanyate pudgalah pudgalasya pramanam 
udgrhnan: “The person who takes the measure of another person hurts himself.” This is a canonical 
dictum: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 350, 1. 6; 351, 1. 14; V, p. 140, 1. 20; 143, 1. 17: Khafifiati h’ Ananda 
puggalo puggalesu pamanam ganhanto. 

42] Kalpanamanditika, p. 139: Neryapthena na kulena na ca Srutena na... na vayasa na ca 


vagvisuddhya sakyam pramatum tha kenacid aryasamghah. 
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The qualities of which are very deep. 


The Buddha has praised this Samgha in hundreds of ways. 
Whatever little one gives, it produces abundant fruit. 
This third jewel enjoys wide renown; 


This is why one should venerate the Samgha.422 


[225a] There should no distinction made between old and young 
Learned or unlearned, light or shadow, 
In the same way that a man seeing a forest does not distinguish 
Between the campaka, the eranda or the sala trees. 
When you meditate on the Samgha 


Avoid making distinctions berween fools and saints. 


When Mahakasyapa went forth from home 
His garment was worth a hundred thousand gold pieces; 
Wishing to wear the lowly garb of a beggar, 


He sought for rags and tatters but found none.*23 


422 Ibid., p. 139: Tam tustuve padasatataih svayam eva buddho yatralpam apy upakrtam bahutam 
upaiti. Ratnam trtiyam iti yat prathitam prthivyam arcyah sa Sakyamunisisyaganah samagrah: “The 
Buddha himself praised this Samgha in hundreds of phrases. Even a small service given to it increases. 
Known on earth by the name of the Third Jewel, this entire group of disciples of Sakyamuni is worthy of 
being honored.” 

423 In the Civarasutta in Samyutta (II, p. 219-222), Mahakasyapa says that in order to become a monk, 
he had a patapilotikam sanghati made, ‘an undergarment made of pieces of cloth’. According to he 
Commentary of Samyutta (II, p. 180), Kasyapa meant the samghati which was made by cutting up his 
garments of great value ([ti maharahani vatthhani chinditva katam sanghatim sandhaya patopilotikanam 
sa*ghatin ti vuttam). The Buddha admired the quality of the material: Muduka kho tyayam Kassapa 
patapilotikanam sanghati. “That is why”, continues Kasyapa, “I made a gift to the Blessed One of my 
undergarment made of pieces of cloth, and I replaced them with the hempen rags use by the Blessed 
One” (So khv Gham patapilotkanam sanghatim Bhagavato padasi, aham pana Bhabavato sanani 


pamsukulani nibbasanano patipajjim). 
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It is the same for the noble Samgha: 
If one looked there for the lowliest field of merit, 
The donor would still be rewarded a hundred thousand times. 


What is more, the search would fail, for it cannot be found there. 


The Samgha is a great sea 

Whose moral discipline is the shore. 

If an immoral (duhsila) monk were to be found there 

He would end up by not being counted in the number of the monks 
For the Samgha is like the great ocean 

Which refuses the company of corpses.’”424 


Hearing these words and seeing the magical pwer (rddhibala) of the sramaneras, the danapati became 
frightened and his hair stood on end. Joining his palms together, he said to the sramaneras: “Holy ones, I 
confess my sin (Gpattim pratidesayami): | am but a common man (prthagjana) and my mind is always 


following after sin. I have a small doubt and would like to question you.” And he spoke this stanza: 
The great virtuous ones have broken through doubt 
And I have met them today. 
If I did not consult them 
I would be the fool among fools. 
The sramaneras said: “If you wish to ask, then ask; we will aswer according to what we have learned.” 


The danapati asked: “Which is more meritorious, pure faith (prasannacitta) toward the Jewel of the 
Buddha or pure faith toward the Jewel of the Samgha?”425 


In the corresponding sttra in the Samyuktagama (Tsa, T 99, k. 41, p. 303b22; Pie tsa, T 100, k. 
6, p. 418b6), it is stated that Kasyapa’s samghati was worth one hundred thousand ounces of gold. 

According to the legend related above (p. 190-196F), Kasyapa actually remains at Rajagrha 
within the Grdhrakttaparvata. He is clothed in the robes of the Buddha and must hand them over to the 
future buddha, Maitreya. 
424 The great ocean has eight wonderful extraordinary qualities, one of which is not being able to 
cohabit with corpses: Mahasamuddo na matena kunapena samvasati; yam hoti mahadsamudde matam 
kunapam, tam khippam fieva tiram vaheti thalam ussareti: cf. Vinaya, II, p. 237; Anguttara, IV, p. 198, 
201; Udana, p. 53,55. See also Dasabhtmika, p. 97, 1. 9-10. 
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The sramaneras answered: “We see no difference between the Jewel of the Samgha and the Jewel of the 
Buddha. Why?” 


[Udaya and Sundarikasutta}.42© — The Buddha was begging his food one day in Sravasti. There was a 
brahmin from the P’o-lo-to-che clan (Bharadvaja) who lived there. Several times the Buddha went to his 
him to beg alms. The brahmin had the following thought: “Why does this Sramana come repeatedly as if he 


were a creditor (rma)?”427 
Then the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 
The seasonal rains always fall anew, 
The five grains always grow anew. 
The fields are cultivated always anew, 


The harvest is reaped always anew. 


One takes rebirth always anew, 


And one dies always anew. 


425 A scholastic problem to which there are three theses: 

1) The gift to the Buddha and the gift to the Samgha each give a great fruit of retribution: 
Theses 170 and 171 of the Theravadins (Bareau, Sectes, p. 233; Kathavatthu, XVII, 9-10, p. 553-556. 

2) The gift to the Buddha does not give a great fruit of retribution because, having entered 
nirvana a long time ago, the Buddha cannot enjoy the gift made to him and because the Buddha, in the 
passage in which we are interested here, has defined the Samgha as ‘the best field of merit for the world’: 
Thesis 5 of the Vetullakas (Bareau, Sectes, p. 255; Kathavatthu, XVII, 10, p. 555-556); Thesis 21 of the 
Mahisasakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 185). 

3) The gift to the Samgha does not give a great fruit of retribution because the Samgha is lower 
in merit than the Buddha and because the Sitra (Majjhima, III, p. 254) gives the Buddha as the best field 
of merit: Thesis 4 of the Vetullakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 255; Kathavatthu, XVII, 9, p. 553); Thesis 1 of the 
Dharmaguptakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 192). 

See also Kosa, IV, p. 283, note; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 558c. For the Traité, both kinds 
of gifts are equally fruitful. 

426 Here the Traité is apparently combining two sutras from the Samyukta: 1) the Udayasutta of the 
Samyutta, I, p. 173-174 (Tsa, T 99, no. 1157, k. 42, p. 308a3-b18; Pie tsa, T 100, no. 80, k. 4, p. 401b11- 
c19) and 2) the Sundarikasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 167-170 (Tsa, T 99, no. 1184, k. 44, p. 320b21- 
321a23; Pie tsa, T 99, no. 98, k. 5, p. 408b25-c26. 

427 Samyutta, I, p. 173-174: Savatthi nidanam. Atha kho Bhagava pubbanhasamayam nivdasetva 


pattacivaram adaya yena Udayassa ... Pakattho yam samano Gotamo punappuam agacch ati ti. 
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But since the noble Dharma is realized always anew, 
Who therefore would be born or die always anew?428 


Having heard these stanzas, the brahmin thought: “The Buddha is a great saint who has completetly 
understands my mind.” Shamefully, he took the alms-bowl (patra), went back into his house, filled the 
bowl with excellent food and offered it to the Buddha. [225b] The Buddha did not accept it and said: “I am 


being given this food for having spoken a stanza. I will not eat it.”429 
The brahmin asked: “To whom should I give this food?” 


The Buddha said: “I see nobody among gods and men who can digest this food. Take it and throw it on the 
ground somewhere where there are few plants (a/paharite) or in the water where there are no insects 


(apranaka udake).”*3° 


The brahmin followed the Buddha’s orders, took the food and threw it in the water where there were no 
insects. Immediately the water boiled; smoke and fire came out as though red-hot iron had been plunged 
into it.43! 


Seeing this, the brahmin was frightened and said: “It is extraordinary (adbhuta) that the magical power 
(rddhibala) contained in this food should be so great.” He returned to the Buddha, bowed down before the 
Buddha’s feet, confessed his sin (apattim pratyadesayat), asked for the going-forth (pravrajya) and 
received the precepts (sila). The Buddha said to him: “Good! Come!” At that moment, the brahmin’s beard 
and hair fell off by themselves and he became a Sramana.*3? Gradually he cut through his fetters 


(samyojana) and attained the Bodhi of the arhats. 


428 Samyutta, I, p. 174. 
429 Samyutta, I, p. 168, where the Buddha answered thus: Transl. — “I cannot profit from the fact that I 
have chanted a stanza. The Buddhas refuse what is offered to them for having chanted a stanza. This rule 
is in force, O brahmin, wherever it is a question of the Dharma.” 

This stanza is also cited in Samyutta, I, p. 173; Suttanipata, p. 14, 85. — For gathabhigita, see 
Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 50. 
430 Samyutta, I, p. 168-169: Atha kassa caham imam havyasesam dammi ti... va chad dehi appanake va 
udake opilapehi ti. This is a stereotyped phrase: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 157. 158, 225, 352; II, p. 216; 
Majjhima, I, p. 13, 207; III, p. 157. 
431 Samyutta, I, p. 169: Atha kho... brahmano tam havyasesam appanake udake opilapasi... 
divasamtatto udake pakkhitto. 
432 Tn contradiction to the sources that it uses, the Traité has the brahmin being ordained by means of 
ehibhiksuka upasampada4, one of the four kinds of ordination mentioned in the Mahavastu, I, p. 2, 1. 15. 
This is a quick ordination and undoubtedly the oldest form. The texts render it by the well-known 
formula: Sa Bhagavata ehibhiksukaya abhasitah, shi bhikso cara brahmacaryam iti. Bhagavato 
vacavasanam eva mundah samvrttah samghatipravrtah patrakaravyagrahastah 
saptahavaropitakesasmasrur varsasatopasampannasya bhiksor iryapathenavasthitah: “He was 


summoned with the phrase Ehi bhiksuka by the Blessed One who said to him: ‘Come, O monk, practice 
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[Daksinavibhangasitra]. - There was also Mo-ho-kiao-t’an-mi (Mahagautami) who offered upper and 
lower precious robes, golden in color to the Buddha. Knowing that the Samgha could use them, the Buddha 


said to Gautami: “Give these upper and lower robes to the Samgha”.*33 


This is why we know that [the gift] to the Buddha Jewel and [the gift] to the Samgha Jewel are equally 


meritorious. 


The danapati asked: “If the Samgha can direct and rceive the gifts made to the Buddha, why did the 
Buddha not permit the Samgha to eat the food of the brahmin Bharadvaja?” 


the religious life.” As soon as the Bhagavat finished speaking, the neophyte found himself with his head 
shaved, clothed in the monastic robe, a begging-bowl and a flask in his hand, with hair and beard that 
would have grown in seven days, similar in his posture to a monk ordained for a hundred years.” Cf. 
Divyavadana, p. 48, 281, 341, 558. 

433 Beginning of the Dakkhinavibhangasutta in Majjhima, III, p. 253: Ekam samayam Bhagava akkesu 
viharati Kapilavatthusmim Nogrodhara ame. Atha kho Mahapajapati Gotami navam dussayugam ... 
samghe te dinne ahani c’eva piujito bhavissami samgho cati. Transl— One day the Blessed One was at 
Kapilavastu among the Sakyas, in the Nyagrodha monastery. Then Mahaprajapti, the Gautami, carrying 
two new robes, went to the Blessed One and, having approached, she bowed down to the Blessed One 
and sat down to one side. Seated to the side, she said: “Venerable One, this new cloth has been cut up 
and stitched by me for the Blessed One: may the Blessed One have compassion for me and accept this.” 
Then the Blessed One said to Mahaprajapati the Gautamm: “Gautami, give it to the Samgha, if you give it 
to the Samgha, I will be honored and the Samgha also.” 

This is Mahaprajapati Gautami, born to Devadaha, of the Sakya Afijana. Her brothers were 
Dandapani and Suprabuddha and her sister was Mahamaya, mother of the Buddha. The latter had died 
eight days after the birth and Mahaprajapati took the place of mother to the Buddha. Like her sister, she 
was the wife of Suddhodana to whom she had born a son, the handsome Nanda. The Buddha accepted 
his aunt into the Buddhist order with her five hundred companions. Her entry into nirvana, particularly 
glorious, has been noted above (p. 587-588F). According to some sources, Mahaprajapati presented only 
one robe to the Buddha, a yellow robe with gold thread (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 721c23-722a4); a 
robe of fie, i.e., linen (Fen pie pou che, T 84, p. 903b23-c10); fine linen cloth, golden in color (Hien yu 
king, T 202, k. 12, p. 434a6-15); a vassikasatikd, i.e., a rain-cloak (Milindapanha, p. 240). On the other 
hand, the passage from the Majjhima cited at the beginning of the present note speaks of a pair of robes 
(dussayuga), and the Mahisasaka Vin. (T1421, k. 29, p. 185b17-23) also speaks of two new robes 
offered to the Buddha by Mahaprajapati. The Buddha said to the latter: “You may give them to the 
Samgha and you will obtain a great fruit of retribution. I too count among the Samgha.” Finally, at his 
aunt’s insisting, the Buddha decided to share: “I accept one robe and I give the other to the Samgha.” 

This variation among the sources is probably explained away by scholastic reasons, for we have 
seen above (p. 1400F, n. 1) that the sects differed in opinion about the respective value of a gift to the 
Buddha and a gift to the Samgha, and the Buddha’s attitude to his aunt’s offering bears directly on this 
problem (cf. Kathavatthu, p. 553, I. 29-31; Nyayanusmara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 558c6-7, 19). 
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The sramaneras asnswered: “It was in order to bring to light the great power (mahdabala) of the Samgha. If 
[the brahmin] had not seen that this food, put into the water, had such great magical power 
(maharddhibala), he would not have known how great is the power of the Samgha, but since the Samgha is 
able to accept things offered to the Buddha, we know that the power of the Samgha is great. Thus, when a 
master physician (bhaisajyaguru) wants to try out a poisoned drug (visausadhi), he gives it first to a 
chicken (kukkuta); then, when the chisken has died, he swallows the poison himself so that we know how 


great is the power (anubhava) of the master physician. Know then, O danapati: 
The person who loves and honors the Buddha 
Must also love and honor the Samgha 
There can be no distinction 
For both are equally ‘Jewels’. 


Then, hearing these words spoken, the danapati rejoiced and said: “From today on, I, so-and-so, will honor 
with an equal mind the young and the old who have entered into the ranks of the Samgha and I will avoid 


making distinctions.” 


The sramaneras said: “Since you honor the best field of merit (anuttara buddhaksetra) with faith, you will 
before long attain Bodhi. Why?” 


The learned (bahusruta), the virtuous (silavat). 
The sages (prajna) and the ecstatics (dhyayin) 
All enter into the ranks of the Samgha 


Like the ten thousand rivers flowing into the sea. 


Just as all the plants and the medicinal herbs 
Grow on the Snowy Mountain (himdlaya), 
Just as the hundred grains and all the bushes 
Grow on the earth, 

[225c] So all good people 


Are found in the ranks of the Samgha. 


[Gosrngasitra]. — Finally, have you not heard that one day the Buddha, apeaking to Tch’ang (Dirgha), the 
general of the Yaksas (vaksasnani), praised the three good disciples A-ni-lou-t’o (Aniruddha), Nan-t’i-kia 
(Nandika) and Tch’e-mi-lo (Kimbila)? The Buddha said [to Dirgha]: “If the entire world with its gods and 
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men thinks about these three sons of noble family (ean trin kulaputran prasannacittenanusmaret) with 


faith, it will obtain immense benefits during the long night (dirghardtram).”434 


It seems that it would be better still to honor the Samgha, for these three men did not constitute a 


435 


Samgha,*’° and if the Buddha attributes such fruits to recollecting these three men, then how much more 


fruitful still to recollect he whole Sa*gha with pure faith. This is why, O danapati, one should recollect the 


Samgha with all of one’s strength. A stanza says: 
This group of holy people 
Is a formidable army: 
It destroys king Mara, our enemy; 


It is our companion on the way to nirvana. 


434 Culagosingasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 205-211 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 48, p. 729b-73 1a). Being in 
Nadika in the Gifijakavasatha, the Buddha paid a visit to three of his disciples, Anuruddha, Nandiya and 
Kimbila, who were meditating in the Gosingalavama. He congratulated these three monks for living 
together on the best of terms like a mixture of milk and water, looking after one another fondly. The 
friendly words between the Teacher and his disciples were interrupted by the arrival of the yakkha Digha 
Parajana who had come to greet the Buddha and who said: “Truly, it is a great benefit for the Vajji 
people (in Sanskrit (V1rji) that the Tathagata stays among them and that these three venerable disciples 
are also present.” It is then that that the Buddha answered Digha with the phrase alluded to here by the 
Traité: Sadevako ce pi Digha loko samarako sabhahmako sassamanabrahmanl paja ... 
sadevamanussaya dighaarattam hitaya suchaya. “If the world with its devas, maras and Brahmas, if the 
population with its monks and brahmins, with its gods and men, thought of these three sons of noble 
family with faith, that would contribute to the good and welfare of this world and this population during 
the long night [of samsara].” 

Sections of the Gosingasutta occur in Majjhima III, p. 155-157 and the perfect harmony 
(samaggi) between Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila is also noted in other places in the Canon: cf. 
Majjhima, I, p. 62; Vinaya, I, p. 350-352; II, p. 182. As for Digha Parajana, the yaksa general, he appears 
in the list of gods and semi-gods favorable to Buddhism: Atanatiyasuttanta (Digha, III, p. 205, |. 7). 

435 Indeed, they were only three, and there must be four in order to constitute a samgha according to the 
disciplinary rule: Tayo jana sambahula ti vuccanti, tato param samgho: “Three people are said to be 
‘many’; more is a ‘samgha’ ” (Comm. of the Udana, p. 102). The Vinaya (I, p. 319-320) distinguishes 
three kinds of samgha according to whether it is composed of four, five, ten, twenty, or more than twenty 
bhiksus. For the proper procedure of ordination, the Samgha must be composed of a minimum of ten 
members (dasavagga bhikkhusamgha). But the Buddha made exception for the frontier regions such as 
Avanti where monks were less numerous: in this district, ftve monks were enough to confer ordination 
(Vinaya, I, p. 197, 1. 17-20). 
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Thus the sramaneras explained the holy qualities of the Samgha to the danapati in many ways. Having 
heard them, the danapati and his entire family, great and small, saw the four noble Truths (arysatya) and 


attained the fruit of srotaapanna, 


This is why the samgha should be recollected wholeheartedly. 


IV. RECOLLECTION OF THE MORALITIES 


1. The various kinds of morality 


There are two kinds of morality (sila): i) impure morality (sadsravasila); ii) pure morality (andsravasila). 


Firstly, impure morality is of two kinds: 7) the morality of discipline (samvarasila); ii) the morality 


connected with the meditative stabilizations (samddhisahagatasila).43® 


During his early practices, the yogin recollects these three kinds of morality. Having practiced all three, 


then he recollects only the pure morality (andasravasila). 


The morality of discipline (samvarasila) prevents the sins (papa) and corruption from gaining power. The 


morality of trance and concentration dissipates all the negative emotions (Alesa). Why? 


When one has attained the inner happiness (adhyatmasukha) [of the meditative stabilizations], one no 
longer seeks worldly happiness (Jokasukha). Pure morality (andsravasila) uproots the roots of sins (papa) 


and negative emotions (A/esa). 
Question. — Why recollect the moralities? 


Answer. — As I have said above (p. 1393F) in regard the recollection of the Samgha, the Buddha is like the 
king of physicians (vaidyardaja), the Dharma is like good medicine (bhaisajya), the Community is like the 
nurse (glanopasthayaka) and morality is like submitting to the medical regime. The yogin says to himself: 
“Tf I do not fall in line with this obligation, the Three Jewels (triratna) will be of no use to me. If the guide 
(ndyaka) shows the good path but the traveler does not use it, that is not the fault of the guide.’”437 This is 


why I should recollect morality (sila).“ 


Furthermore, morality is the support (adhisthana) of all good dharmas. Just as the hundred grains and the 
medicinal plants grow depending on the earth, in the same way, observing pure morality produces great 


profound concentrations and the knowledge of the true nature (bhitalaksana). It is also the foremost gate 


436 Cf. Kogakarika, IV, 13: 

Avijnaptis tridha jneya samvarasamvaretara / 

samvarah pratimoksakhyo dhyanajo ‘nasravas tatha // 
437 The guide is simply the one who indicates the path (margakhyayin): it is not up to him whether one 
follows his advice or not. Comparison already used by the Majjhima, III, p. 5-6. 
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(prathamadvara) for monastics (pravrajita), the stick (danda) on which all monastics lean, the primary 
cause and condition (hetupratyaya) of reaching nirvana (nirvanddhigama). As it is said: “Thanks to 
keeping morality, the mind is free of regret (kKaukrtva), and finally deliverance (vimukta), nirvana, is 


attained.” 


2. Qualities of the Moralities to be recollected 


The yogin recollects pure morality (visuddhasila). 


[According to the sitras]: “The faultless moralities (silany akhandani), the moralities without cracks 
(acchidrani), the moralities without rifts (asabalani), the unvarying moralities (akalamdasani), the liberating 
moralities (bhujisyani), the [226a] moralities without careless attachment (aparamrstani), the moralities 


praised by the sages (vijfiaprasastani) and without defects (agarhitani)**8 are pure morality.” 
[1-2) Silany akhandany acchidrani}. — What are the faultless (akhanda) moralities? 


a. If, with the excepton of the four grave offenses formulated in the fivefold discipline (parcasila), one 
violates all the other serious precepts, this is a violation ‘with faults’ (Ahanda). The other wrongdoings are 


‘cracks ‘ (chidra). 


b. Moreover, the physical wrongdoings (kayikapatti) are called ‘defects’ and the vocal wrongdoings are 
called ‘rifts’. 


c. Finally, the great sins are called ‘defects’ (defeats?) and the small wrongdoings are called ‘cracks’. 


[3) Silany aSabalani]. — If the good mind (kusalacitta) is turned toward nirvana and prevents the fetters 
(samyojana) and the various faulty examinations (vitarka) and subtle analyses (vicdra) from gaining 


access, there is morality ‘without rifts’ (asabala). 


[4) Silany akalmasdni]. — If the mind goes [alternately] in two directions, sometimes toward nirvana and 
sometimes toward samsara, there is ‘varying’ morality (kalmdasa). [If the mind goes exclusively toward 


nirvana, there is ‘unvarying’ morality (akalmasa)]. 


[5) Silani bhujisyani]. — Following morality, not following after external conditions (bahyapratyaya), like 
the independent (svatantra) unfettered man, observing pure morality without being enslaved by desire 


(trsnadasya), this is ‘liberating morality’ (bhujisya). 


[6) Silany aparamrstani]. - In the face of morality, the yogin does not undergo the fetter of lust (raga), 
pride (mana), etc. He knows the true nature (bhittalaksana) of morality (silaninittani nodgrhnati). If he 
grasps the characteristics of morality, he would be like a prisoner held by manacles who, even after having 


been pardoned, remains attached to his golden manacles. The person attached [to his own morality] by the 


438 See the prelijminary note to the present chapter, p. 1332F. Here Kumarajtva translates the canonical 


terms rather freely. The latter are explained literally in Visuddimagga, ed. Warren, p. 182-183. 
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passion of love is as if in prison: even if he manages to escape, he remains attached (sakta) to the morality 
like golden fetters. But the yogin who knows that morality is cause and condition for purity 
(anasravahetupratyaya) does not experience this attachment [to morality itself] and is liberated, free of 


fetters: this is what is called morality ‘without thoughtless attachment’ (aparamrsta).4?9 


[7) Silani vijfiaprasastani]. — These are the moralities praised by the Buddhas, the bodhisattvas, the 
pratyekabuddhas and the sravakas. If the yogin practices such morality, uses such morality, these are the 


moralities “praised by the sages’ (vijnaprasasta). 


The moralities of the heretics (tirthikasila) are the moralities of the bull (gosila), the deer (mrgasila), the 
dog (kukkurasila),4*° the flesh-eating demons (rdksasasila), the mute (miikasila), the deaf (badhirasila): 


these moralities are not praised by the sages; they are cruel and do not bring any good retribution (vipaka). 


Furthermore, among the three kinds of morality, pure morality (andsravasila) is praised by the sages. It is 
indestructible, unchanging and, by depending on this morality, one obtains true wisdom: therefore it is the 


morality ‘praised by the sages’. 


Pure morality is of three kinds: it is, as the Buddha said, right speech (samyagvdc), right action 
(samyakkarmanta) and right livelihood (samyagdjiva).*4! The meaning of this threefold activity has been 
explained (p. 1182F) in regard to the eightfold noble Path (Gryastangika marga). It is necessary to continue 


this explanation fully here. 


3. The position of morality among the Path members 


Question. — If morality is cause and condition for meditative stability (samadhi) and if meditative stability 
is cause and condition for wisdom (prajna), why is wisdom placed at the beginning (adau) of [the list] of 
the eightfold noble Path, morality at the middle (madhye) and meditative stability at the end 
(paryavasane)?*42 


Answer. - When one is starting out on a trip, it is the rule to first consider the path to travel with one’s eyes 


and then to travel. When one is traveling, one must be careful. While walking energetically, one always 


439 The Buddha several times has condemned the unjustified trust in the efficacy of rituals and vows 
(silavrataparamarsa): cf. Vinaya, I, p. 184; Majjhima, I, p. 433; Anguttara, III, p. 377; IV, p. 144. 

440 Heretics having taken the vow of living in the manner of a given animal. Majjhima, I, p. 387 
mentions a Punna who was a govatika, a Seniya who was a kukkuruvatika, etc. See also Digha, III, p. 6- 
7; Comm. On the Majjhima, IT, p. 100; Nettipakarana, p. 99. 

441 Majjhima, I, p. 301: Ya c’avuso Visakha sammavaca yo ca sammakammanto yo ca samma Gdjivo, 
ime dhamma silakkhandhe sangahita. 

442 This question has already been asked above, p. 838F. In the list of the eight members of the path, 
the first two constitute prajnaskandha, the next three silaskandha and the last three samadhiskandha. 
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recalls the advice of the guide. If these are remembered, one attentively follows one’s route without going 


off on false paths. It is the same for right view (samyagadrsti). 


1) First, with right wisdom, one considers the five aggregates of attachment (upadanaskandha) which are 
always painful: this is what is called [the truth] of suffering (duhkha). Suffering is the result of a group of 
fetters (samyojana), affection (anunaya), etc.: this is what is called the origin (samudaya). The cessation of 
the fetters (samyojananirodha), affection, etc., is called nirvana. Considering the eight members (astanga) 
in this way is called Path. All of that is [226b] right view (samyagadrsti). 


From that moment, the yogin whose mind is firm knows that samsara is false and should be abandoned, 
that nirvana is true and should be followed. This clear seeing of things (read kiue-ting = vyavasaya, 


nirnaya) is called right view (samyagdrsti). 


2) The yogin knows and sees these things, but the strength of his mind is not great and he is not yet able to 
start out on his journey. He reflects, calculates and stimulates the right view so that it may gain power. This 


is called right intention (samyaksamkalpa). 


3-5) His wisdom being fervent, he wants to express it in words. This is why he then practices right speech 


(samyagvac), right action (samyakkarmanta) and right livelihood (samyagdjiva). 


6) At the time when he practices morality, he is energetic, without laziness, and never stops in the 


meditative stabilizations with form and without form (ripariupyasamadhi). This is called right exertion 
(samyagvyayama). 


7) Using right view, he contemplates the four Truths (catuhsatya). He never forgets that all the disturbing 
emotions (A/esa) are enemies (amitra) to be destroyed, that right view, etc., are friends to follow. This is 


called right mindfulness (samyaksmrti). 


8) He concentrates his mind on the four Truths without being distracted. He prevents it from being led 
toward the form and formless meditative stabilizations (ruparipyasamadhi) but wholeheartedly moves 


toward nirvana. This is clled right meditation (samyaksamadhi). 


At the beginning [during the preparatory Path], the yogin obtains the good-impure (kusalasrava) good roots 
called heat (usmagata), summits (miirdhan) and patience (ksanti),443 which are developed in beginning, 


intermediate and final minds. 


When he penetrates into the pure mind (andsravacitta) [constituting the first moment of the Path of seeing], 
he is perfected quickly in one instant.*44 Here there is no distinction between initial, intermediate and final 


minds. 


443 Usmagata, mirdhan, ksanti and laukikagradharma are the four auxiliaries of the stage of 
penetration (nirvedhabhagiya) of the Buddhist Truths and are practiced during the preparatory Path 
(prayogamarga) immediately preceding the Path of seeing the truths (darsanamarga): see above, p. 
395F, n. 
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Right view (samyagadrsti) is associated with right conceptualizing (samyaksamkalpa), right effort 
(samyagvyayana), right mindfulness (samyaksmrti), right concentration (samyaksamadhi); and the 
threefold morality [consisting of samyagvac, samyakkarmanta and samyagdajiva)| functions in 


concomitance with these five members (read wou fen): 
1) Right view (samyagadrsti) distinguishes the beautiful and the ugly and deals with the good (hita). 
2) Right intention (samyaksamkalpa) deals with encouraging right view. 


3-5) Right speech (samyagvac), etc., [namely, samyakkarmanta and samyagdjiva) maintains all the 


qualities (guna) of this wisdom so that they are not lost. 
6) Right effort (samyagvydyama) encourages wisdom so that it advances rapidly and does not stop. 
7) Right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) recalls and never forgets the seven things to be done. 


8) Right concentration (samyaksamadhi) makes the mind pure, free from stains (Kasdya) and distraction 
(viksepa). It assures the success (siddhi) of right view and the seven [preceding] members. It is like a lamp 


(dipa) inside a house sheltered from the wind that burns brightly. 


In this way pure morality (andsravasila) occurs in the eightfold noble Path and is praised by the sages 


(vijaprasasta). 


4. Impure morality 


Question. — We accept that pure morality (andsravasila) must be praised by the sages; but why praise 


impure morality (s@sravasila)? 


Answer. — Impure morality is similar to pure morality and, in harmony with it, implements causes and 
conditions [for salvation]. This is why the sages praise it jointly. Suppose that, in a band of brigands, 
someone rebels and comes to confide in me. Brigand though he was, now he is coming to me and I must 
welcome him. I am able to use him to destroy the thieves. Why should one not remember that these thieves 


that are the negative emotions (A/esa) are in the ramparts of the threefold world (traidhatukanagara)? 


These roots of good (kusalamila) constituting impure morality (sasravasila) that are called heat 
(usmagata), summits (miurdhan), patience (Asanti) and supreme worldly dharmas (Jaukikagradharma) are 
indeed superior to other [good]-impure (Ausalasdsrava) dharmas. This is why the yogin uses them: it is 
thanks to them that he can destroy the brigands that are the disturbing emotions (k/esa) and that he can 
obtain the precious pure dharma (anasrvadharma) that is the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti. That is why [this 


impure morality] is praised by the sages. 


444 The preparatory Path is followed by the Path of seeing the truths consisting of sixteen mind- 
moments. Starting with the first, i.e., the duhkhe dharmajndanaksanti, the ascetic becomes an Arya, a 
candidate for the first fruit. See above, p. 1067F. 
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This is the recollection of morality (silanusmrti). 


V. RECOLLECTION OF ABANDONMENT 


In regard to the recollection of abandonment (tyaganusmrti), there are two kinds of abandonment (tyaga): i) 
abandonment consisting of generosity (danatydga); ii) abandonment of all the disturbing emotions 
(sarvaklesatyaga). [226c] Abandonment consisting of generosity is of two kinds: i) material gifts 
(amisadana); ii) gift of the Dharma (dharmadana) or preaching. Altogether these three kinds of 


abandonment (trividhatyagasamagri) make up abandonment (tydga).445 


1. Material generosity 


Material generosity (4misaddana) is the root (mila) of all good dharmas. 


The yogin has the following thought: It is thanks to the first four recollections (anusmrti) that I will succeed 
in curing the sicknesses of the disturbing emotions (Alesavyadhi). How am I going to get these four 
recollections? Now, in previous existences and in this present lifetime, the occasions of making gifts to the 
Three Jewels are rare. Why? In this beginningless universe (anddiko lokadhatu), beings are ignorant of 
generosity to the Three Jewels: this is why their merits (pumya) become exhausted and disappear. But the 
Three Jewels have immense qualities: this is why gifts made to them are inexhaustible and necessarily lead 
to nirvana. Furthermore, if the Buddhas of the past have first produced the mind, this was as a result of their 


numerous or less numerous gifts. And so the Buddha said that generosity is the first aid to Bodhi. 


Furthermore, human life is impermanent (anitya) and wealth (dhana) slips by like a flash of lightning. If 
they should be given even when people do not ask anything of you, then why would you not give them 


when they beg of you to give them? It is necessary to give in order to create conditions favorable to Bodhi. 


Furthermore, wealth is cause and condition for all kinds of disturbing emotions (A/esa) and misdeeds 
(apatti), whereas morality (sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajnda) and the various good dharmas 
are cause and condition for nirvana. Consequently, if one must rid oneself of one’s wealth [because it is 


dangerous], why not make a gift of it to the excellent field of merit (punyaksetra)? 


[The two brothers who got rid of their gold]. — Thus, there were two brothers, older and younger who, 
without companions, went on a voyage, each carrying ten pounds of gold. The older said to himself: “Why 
should I not kill my younger brother and take his gold? On this deserted path, nobody would know.” The 
younger, in turn, said to himself: “I should kill my older brother and take his gold.” The two brothers each 
had evil plans; their words and their looks differed. 


445 These kinds of generosity have been mentioned above, p. 700F. 
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But the two brothers came to themselves and felt remorse (Aaukrtya): “How would we be any different 
from demons (amanusya) and beasts (tiryagoni)? We are brothers born of the same parents and, for the 


sake of a little bit of gold, we are having such bad feelings for each other.” 


Together they came to the shore of a deep lake. The older brother took his gold and threw it intothe water. 
The younger brother said: “Good, good!!” and, in his turn, threw his gold into the water. The older brother, 


too, said: “Good, good!” 


The two brothers asked each other why they had said it was good and each answered the other: “Because of 
this gold, we had bad feelings and wanted to kill one another. Now that we are rid of our gold, we say that 


it is good and we both agree.” 


This is why we know that it is always necessary to renounce one’s wealth, the cause of bad feelings. Why 


then not give it away when, by giving it, one gains great merit (mahadpunya)? Thus it is said: 
Generosity is a precious treasure 
It is also a good friend (kalyanamitra). 
It is beneficial from one end to the other, 


There is nobody who can destroy it. 


[227a] Generosity is an umbrella of wondrous secrets: 
It can keep off the rain of hunger and thirst. 
Generosity is a solid vessel; 


It can cross the ocean of poverty. 


Avarice (mdtsarya) is a calamity: 
Because of it, one experiences sadness and fear. 
Bathing it with the water of generosity 


At once brings good fortune and happiness. 


The miser deprives himself of clothing and food; 
At the end of his life he has neither joy nor happiness. 
Although he is reputed to be rich, 


He is no different from the poor person. 
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The miser’s home 
Is like a burial mound or a tomb; 
The beggars keep far away from it 


And finally nobody comes near it. 


This is why the miser 
Is rejected by the sages. 
Even if the breath of life is not exhausted 


He is no different from a dead man. 


The miser has neither merit nor wisdom: 

He is not firmly resolved to give. 

About to fall into the pit of death, 

His love of saving changes into suffering and hate; 
Only his tears will depart with him, 


The fire of sadness and regret will burn his body. 


The good donor is happy 
And, after death, has no suffering. 
The person who practices generosity, 


His renown fills the ten directions. 


He is loved by the sages, 
Entering into their assemblies, he is not afraid. 
When his life over he is reborn among the gods 


And in time he will certainly gain nirvana.*4° 


446 The last two stanzas are to be compared with Anguttara, III, p. 40: Dadam piyo bhajanti nam bahiu 
...devanam sahavyagata ramanti te. 
Their Sanskrit correspondent is in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasttra, p. 189-190: Dadat priyo 


bhavati bhajanti tam janah ... devanam svabhavagata ramanti te. 
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Condemning avarice (mdtsarya) in many ways and praising generosity (dana) is called ‘recollection of 


material generosity’ (4@misadananusmrti). 


2. Generosity of the Dharma 


How is generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana) recollected? 


The yogin has the following thought: The benefits of generosity of the Dharma are very great: it is because 
of generosity of the Dharma that all the disciples (sravaka) of the Buddha have found the Path. 


Moreover, the Buddha said: “Of the two kinds of generosity, generosity of the Dharma is foremost.”447 
Why? 


The retribution (vipdka) for material generosity (amisadana) is limited whereas the retribution of 
generosity of the Dharma is immense. Material generosity is rewarded in the desire realm (kamadhatu) 
whereas generosity of the Dharma is rewarded in the threefold world (traidhatuka) and also beyond the 
threefold world. 


If the ascetic does not seek glory (sloka), profit (labha) or power (prabhava), if he exerts himself solely in 
the Path of the Buddhas and develops great loving-kindness (mahdmaitri) and great compassion 
(mahdakarund), if he saves beings from the suffering of birth, old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death 
(marana), then this is ‘pure generosity of the Dharma’ (visuddhadharmadana). Otherwise, it is only a 


business deal or a barter. 


Moreover, when material generosity is practiced widely, wealth is exhausted; on the other hand, when 
generosity of the Dharma is practiced widely, the Dharma grows. Material generosity that has existed for 
countless generations is an old habit; on the other hand, generosity of the Dharma which did not exist 


before the blossoming of the holy Dharma (saddharma) is something new.*48 


Material generosity remedies only hunger and thirst (ksutpipasa), sicknesses (vyadhi) of cold, heat 
(sitosna), etc.; generosity of the Dharma can drive away the sicknesses of the ninety-eight defilements 
(klesa).449 [227b] 


Transl.: The donor is precious; people love him; he wins renown and his glory increases. He 
enters the assembly undisturbed, for the man who is without miserliness is fearless. This is why the wise 
give gifts, having effaced the stain of avarice and seeking happiness. Established for a long time in the 
heavens, they enjoy themselves in the company of the gods. 

447 Anguttara, I, p. 91, etc., cited above, p. 699F, n. 1. 
448 This consideration has already been developed above, p. 699-700F. 
449 The 98 anusayas: cf. KoSa, V, p. 9. 
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For all these reasons, a distinction is made between material generosity and generosity of the Dharma. The 


yogin should reollect the generosity of the Dharma. 
Question. — What is generosity of the Dharma (dharmadana)? 


Answer. — Generosity of the Dharma is the fact of teaching others the twelve classes of texts preached by 


the Buddha (dvadasangabuddhavacana)* with a pure mind and in view of merit (punya). 


Futhermore, generosity of the Dharma is also the fact of using magical power (rddhibala) so that people 
may find the Path. Thus it is said in the Wang-ming p’ou-sa king (Jaliniprabhabodhisattvasiitra or 
Visesacintibrahmapariprccha): “People who see the brilliance of the Buddha find the path and are reborn 


among the gods.”45! 


Therefore if, without saying anything vocally, one brings others to find the Dharma, that is generosity of 
the Dharma. 


In this gift of the Dharma, the mental nature (cittasvabhava) of beings, the greater or lesser number of their 
defilements (A/esa), the sharpness (tiksnata) or dullness (mrduta) of their wisdom (prajna) must be taken 
into consideration; it is necessary to be based on what can be useful to them in order to preach the Dharma 
to them. In the same way, the medicine (bhaisajya) is regulated for the sickness (vyadhi) for which it is 


efficacious. 


There are people who are especially lustful (ra@gabahula), especially hateful (dvesabahula), especially 
stupid (mohabahula), combining two of these tendencies, or mixing all three. For the lusful, contemplation 
of the horrible (asubhabhavand) is preached. For the hateful, loving-kindness (maitricitta) is preached; for 
the stupid, the profound co-dependent production of phenomena (gamabhirapratityasamutpdda) is 
preached; for those who combine two of these tendencies, both of these practices are preached; for those 
who mix all three, all three practices are preached. If one does not know the nature of the sickness and one 


errs in the medicine, the sickness gets worse. 


Those who believe in the existence of beings (sattva) are taught that only the five aggregates 
(pancaskandha) exist, and that there is no atman in them. Those who deny the existence of beings are 
taught the renewing of the five skandhas serially (pancaskandhasamtana) so that they do not fall into [the 
wrong view] of nihilism (wcchedavdda).*>? To those who seek wealth, generosity is preached. To those 
who wish to be reborn among the gods, morality (sila) is preached. To those who are afflicted, the things of 


the gods are preached. To unfortunate lay people (grhasta), the regulations of the monks (pravrajita) are 


450 For a detailed description, see above, p. 692-693F. 
451 visesacintin, T 585, k. 1, p. 1b20-22; T 586, K. 1, p. 33c14-15; T 587, k. 1, p. 62c24-26. In ths last 
version, we read: “The Tathagata has a brilliance called tchou-yi ‘stable profit”. When the Buddha walks 
to and fro, the soles of his feet shine and beings are touched by this light. Those who encounter this light 
are reborn after their death among the gods.” 

For the Visesacintibrahmapariprcchd, see above, p. 1268F, n. 2. 
452 Tn this first series of cases, the sermon is from the therapeutic point of view (pratipaksika 
siddhanta): see above, p. 33-35F. 
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preached. To lay people who love money, the fivefold discipline (paricasila) of the upasaka is preached. To 
those who hate samsara, the three seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra), impermanence (anitya), non-self 


(andtman), nirvana, are preached.4>3 


Being based on the doctrine of the stitras, the preacher himself shows the meaning (artha) and the logic 


(nydya) and adorns the gift of the Dharma with comparisons (avadana) in order to preach it to beings. 


3. Abandonment of the afflicting emotions 


To destroy, to reject all [the afflicting emotions] from the three fetters (samyojana)*>* up to the ninety- 
eight latent tendencies (anusaya) is called ‘abandonment’ (tyaga). By recollecting the rejection of these 
things as one rejects venomous snakes (dsivisa)*>> or like shackles, one acquires salvation (vogaksema) and 


joy (pramodya). 
Furthermore, recollection of the abandoning of the disturbing emotions (k/esatya4ganusmrti) also enters into 
recollection of the Dharma (dharmanusmrti). 


Question. — If it enters into the recollection of the Dharma, why speak of it again here? 


Answer. — Abandonment of the disturbing emotions is something splendid (caru), difficult to acquire 


(durlabha), peerless (anuttara) and immense (paramdna); this is why it is mentioned separately. 


Furthermore, there is a difference between recollection of the Dharma and recollection of abandonment. To 
recollect the Dharma is to recollect the Dharma of the Buddha, the foremost of all good dharmas. To 
recollect abandonment is to recollect the disturbing emotions (Gpatti) and sins (apatti) insofar as they are 


quickly rejected. Since their aspects (akara) are distinct, the two recollections are different. [227c] 


For these many reasons, the yogin should recollect abandonment [of the disturbing emotions]. This 
recollection of abandonment consitutes the first practice of knowledge as dhyana where there is a risk of 


experiencing pride (abhimana).4>® 


VI. RECOLLECTION OF THE DEITIES 


1. Recollection of the gods—by-birth 


453 tn this second series of cases, the sermon is from the individual point of view (pratipaurusika 
siddhanta): see above, p. 31-32F. 

454 Satkayadrsti, silavrataparamarsa and vicikitsa: cf. Kosa, V, p. 85; PaficavimSati, p. 79, 1. 8-9. 
455 See the apologue of the four venomous snakes in the Asivisopamasitra: see above, p. 702-707F; 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 136-137, note. 

456 See Kosa, V, p. 27. 
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In this recollection of the gods (devatanusmrti), it is a question [of the six classes of gods of kamadhatu], 


from the Caturmaharajakayikas up to the Paranirmitavasavartidevas. 


Question. — The disciples (sravaka) of the Buddha should recollect the Buddha and the Dharma of the 
Buddha exclusively; why [still] recollect the gods? 


Aswer. — As a reward for their actions, people receive the happiness of the heavens (svargasukha); this is 


why the deities [who live there] are recollected. 
Furthermore, the Buddha himself gave the reasons for practicing the eight recollections and declared: 


“The noble disciple who recollects the deities should have the following thought: ‘The 
Caturmaharajikadevas are born in their paradise as a result of five good qualities (kusaladharma), namely, 
faith (sraddha) in [the retribution] of sin (@patti) and merit (punya), the observance of morality (sila), 
hearing the holy Dharma (saddharma), the practice of generosity (tyaga) and the practice of wisdom 
(prajna). I too possess these five qualities and I rejoice, for it is said that the deities, as a result of these five 
qualities, have taken birth in the blessed abodes. I too who possess these qualities could be reborn there if 
that is what I wanted. But as the happiness of the paradises is transitory, I will not do so.’ And the disciple 
will reason in the same way [for the other five groups of deities] up to and including the 


Paranirmitavasavartindevas.”457 


Question. — In the threefold world (traidhatuka), there are many pure deities [occupying ripadhdtu and 
arupyadhatu]. Why recollect only the gods of the desire realm (kamadhatu)? 


Answer. — It is in the sravaka system that it is a matter of just recollecting [only the deities of kamadhatu; 
but in the Mahayana it is forbidden to recollect the deities of the threefold world. 


The yogin who has not yet attained the Path very often is still attached in mind to the five objects of 
enjoyment (paficakamaguna) belonging to the world of men. This is why the Buddha recommends 
recollecting the deities. If the yogin has been able to cut through lust (raga), he will be reborn among the 
gods of the two higher realms [rupadhatu and artpyadhatu]. If he has not been able to cut through lust, he 
will be reborn among the six classes of gods of the desire realm [kamadhatu] where the five objects of 


enjoyment (paricakamaguna) are excellent (pranita), subtle (suksma) and pure (visuddha). 


The Buddha does not want people to be reborn again and enjoy the five objects of enjoyment; but there are 
beings who are unable to enter into nirvana, and it is these beings that the Buddha tells to recollect the 


deities. 


457 According to the Sanskrit Agamas faithfully quoted here, recollection of the deities brings a rebirth 
solely among the six classes of gods of kamadhatu. According to the Pali Nikayas, it can bring a rebirth, 
not only among the six classes of gods of kamadhatu, but also among the Brahmakayika gods of 
rupadhatu and the gods higher than the latter. See the citations and references in the initial note to the 


present chapter, p. 1333F. 
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Thus, one day the son of a king (rdjaputra) was standing in a high and dangerous place: it was impossible 
to get him down and he was about to fall to the ground, The king sent someone to spread a thick mattress 


on the ground so that when the prince fell he would not be killed by being crushed on the ground. 


2. Recollection of gods of native purity 


458 


Furthermore, there are four kinds of gods: i) metaphorical gods (sammatideva), ii) gods by birth 


(upapattideva), tii) pure gods (visuddhideva), iv) gods of native purity (upapattiviusuddhideva): 
i) The actual god called T’ien-tseu “Son of a god or Devaputra”, for example, is a metaphorical god. 


ii) [All the deities of the threefold world] from the Caturmaharajikas up to the neither-discriminting-nor- 


non-discriminating gods (naivasamjnandsamjna deva) are gods by birth (upapattideva). 
iii) All the holy individuals (@ryapudgala) born among humans are gods by purity (visuddhideva). 


iv) All the holy individuals born among the gods of the threefold world (traidhatuka) are gods by native 
purity (upapattivisuddhideva), namely: 


a. The srotaapanna called kulamkula and the sakrdagamin called ekavicika who, in the paradises, 


sometimes attain the state of andgamin or arhat are the upapattivisuddhadeva. 


b. In the form realm (riipadhatu), there are five kinds of anagamin who are no longer reborn in this realm 


[i.e., kamadhatu] but attain the state of arhat in ripadhatu. 


c. In the formless realm (ariipyadhatu), there is a kind of anagamin who, being detached from the form 
realm (rupadhdatu), is reborn in the formless realm (Gripyadhatu), cultivates the pure path there, becomes 


arhat and enters into nirvana. [228a] 


Therefore we call recollection of the deities (devatanusmrti) the fact of recollecting two kinds of deities: 7) 


the deities by birth (upapattideva) and ii) the deities of native purity (upapattivisuddhadeva). 


VII. RECOLLECTION OF BREATHING 


On recollection of inhalation and exhalation (Gndapanusmrti) see what is said in the Tch’an king 
(Dhyanasitra).499 


VIII. RECOLLECTION OF DEATH 


458 See above, p. 331F and note 2. 
459 Dhyanasitra, already cited above, p. 1024F. See below, k. 24, p. 239b8; k. 28, p. 264c25; k. 91, p. 
705b6. 
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In regard to recollection of death (marandnusmrti), there are two kinds of death: 7) death by oneself 


(atmana maranam), ii) death by another (parena maranam).4©° 


The yogin always recollects these two types of death. If nobody kills it, this body will die necessarily by 
itself.46! Not even for the time of a finger-snap (acchtdsamghitatamdtram) can one believe that this 
conditioned dharma (samskrtadharma) which is the body will not die. At all times within this body, death 
is present without even waiting for old age (jara). One cannot be based on this mass of sorrows (Soka), 
sufferings (upayasa) and decrepitude (parijiinya). The desire for life makes us hope for safety (vogaksema) 
and immortality (amrta), but this hope arises only in fools (mohapurusa). In the body, the four great 
elements are all destroyed. As long as a person carries the chest containing the [four venomous snakes 


(asivisa),*°? how can the wise think of safety? 


That exhalation (prasvasa) should be followed by inhalation (@svasa), that inhalation should be followed 
by exhalation, that awakening (nidra) should follow sleep (prabodha), all these things are difficult to 
guarantee. Why? Because internally as well as externally, the body has many enemies (vairin), Thus it is 


said: 
Some die in the womb, 
Some die at birth, 
Some die at a ripe age, 
Some die during old age. 
In the same way, when the fruit is ripe 


It falls for all kinds of reasons.43 


460 According to the sttra, there are four ways of taking on a new existence (atmabhavapratilamba): 1) 
that in which one’s own volition (4tmasamcetan4@) is acting and not that of another (parasamcetana); 2) 
that in which the volition of others is acting and not one’s own, etc. : cf. Digha, III, p. 231; Anguttara, IJ, 
p. 159; Kosa, I, p. 219. 

According to the Visuddhimagga, p. 189, it is necessary to recollect death at the normal time 
(kalamarana) resulting from exhaustion of merit (pu/inakkhaya), from exhaustion of the lifespan 
(ayukkhaya) or both, and death at abnormal time (ak@lamarana) resulting from an action putting an end 
to the action producing life. 

461 For “the end of life is death” (maranantam hi jivitam): Dhammapada, v. 148. 
462 See the apologue of the four venomous snakes in the Asivisopamasitra, above, p. 702-707F; 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 136-137, note. 
463 Cf. Suttanipata, v. 576, p. 113: 
Phalanam iva pakkanam pato papatana bhayam / 


evam jatanam maccanam niccam maranato bhayam // 
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People always seek to avoid 
Death, the cruel and wicked thief. 
But it is hard to believe 


That one can ever escape this thief and find safety.46* 


Imagine a great and wise man 
Of unsurpassable power and strength: 
Neither before nor after 


Nor at present will he escape death.*6> 


There are no skillful words, 
There are no supplications that can free one. 
Thee is no fortified place 


Where one can hide from it.466 


Neither by observing pure morality 
Nor by exertion can one elude it. 


Death is a pitiless thief. 


“When the fruits are ripe, it is to be feared that they may fall in the morning; in the same way, 
when mortals are born, they risk death perpetually.” 
464 In the Visuddhimagga, p. 190, death appears as a butcher (vadhaka) who threatens all beings and, as 
soon as they are born, holds a knife at their throats. 
465 If people of great fame, great merit, great strength, great supernatural powers, great intelligence, if 
the pratyekabuddhas and the samyaksambuddhas themselves do not escape death, how could a man like 
me do so (mddisesu katha va ka)? Cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 192-193. 
466 Cf. Dhammapada, v. 128: 
Na antalikkhe, na samuddamajjhe 
na pabbatanam vivaram pavissa / 
na vijjati so jagatippadeso 
yatratthitam nappasahetha maccu // 
“Neither in the sky, nor in the niddle of the sea, nor by crawling into mountain caves can one 


find any place in this world where death cannot vanquish us.” 
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When it comes, there is no place to escape from it. 


This is why, in the course of transitory and dangerous existence, the yogin should not think of or hope to 


live. 


[Maranasmrtisittra].4°7 — One day when the Buddha was speaking to the bhiksus on the meaning of death 
(saranasamjnartha), a certain bhiksu, having arranged his upper robe over his left shoulder (ekamsam 


uttarasangam krtva), said to the Buddha: “I can meditate on the meaning of death.” 
The Buddha asked him: “How do you meditate?” 

The bhiksu said: “I do not hope to live longer than seven years.” 

The Buddha said: “That is an unmindful way to meditate on the meaning of death.” 


Another bhiksu said: “ I do not hope to live longer than seven months.” Another bhiksu said seven days, 
and yet others said six, five, four, three, two or one day. The Buddha said to them: “All of you are 


meditating unmindfully on the meaning of death (maranasamjna).” 


467 A slightly different version of the Maranasutta I of the Anguttara, IIL, p. 303-306, or IV, p. 316- 
319, partially quoted in the Visuddimagga, ed. Warren, p. 196 which has its correspondent in the 
Ekottaragama (Tseng yia han, T 125, k. 35, p. 741c¢27-742b2). The Pali sources place this sutra at 
Nandika in Gifijakavasatha; the Sanskrit sources place it at Sravasti in the Jetavana in the garden of 
Anathapindada. 

Here are translations of a few extracts from the Maranasatisutta: Maranasati bhikkhave bhavita 
bahukulikata mahapphala ... aham bhante bhavemi maranasatin ti. 

This first monk who wished or hoped to live for one night and one day in order to meditate on 
the Buddha’s teaching on death was followed by three others who wished to live for one day (divasam), 
for the time of one meal (ekam pindapatam), or for the time of eating and swallowing four or five 
morsels (cattaro panca Glope), respectively. 

The Buddha declared that these four monks live unmindfully (pamatta viharanti) and practice a 
lazy ‘recollection of death’ for destroying impurities (dandham maranasatim bhaventi Gsavanam 
khayaya). 

Finally, two other monks came who wished to live the time of eating and swallowing a single 
morsel (ekam Glopam) or even the time between an inbreath and an outbreath, or the time of a single 
inahalation (yadantaram assasitva va passasami passasitvad va assasami) in order to meditate on the 
Buddha’s teaching on death. 

The Buddha declared that these two monks lived without unmindfulness (appamatta viharanti) 
and practiced a ‘recollection of death’ effective in destroying the impurities (tikkham maranasatim 
bhaventi khayaya). 

According to the Ekottaragama (l.c., p. 742a23), the monk who was certain of living only the 
time of one inbreath or outbreath was Vakkhali, well known by his suicide (Samyutta, II, p. 119-124). 
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One bhiksu said [that he did not hope to live longer than one morning], fom morning until mealtime. Yet 
another, that he did not hope to live longer than a single meal (eka pindapata). The Buddha declared: “You 


also are meditating unmindfully on the meaning of death.” 


Finally a bhiksu, having arranged his upper robe over is left shoulder, said to the Buddha: “[I hope to live 
only as long as the time needed] for an outbreath (vavat prasvasami) without waiting for the next inbreath, 
or the time required for an inbreath (vavad Gsvasami) without waiting for the next outbreath.” The Buddha 
declared: “That is true meditation on the meaning of death, without unmindfulness. O bhiksus, all 
conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) arise and perish from moment to moment. Their time of duration 


(sthitikala) is very brief. They are like a magic show (mdyopama), deceiving the ignorant yogins.’”468 


It is for these many reasons that one recollects death. 


IX. LOGICAL ORDER OF THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS 


Question. — The Dharma is the teacher (@cdrya) of all the Buddhas of the three times.4©? Why then recollect 
the Buddha first? What is the order (anukrama) of the eight recollections? 


Answer. — /-3) Although the Dharma is the teacher of the Buddhas of the three times (tryadhvan) and the 


ten directions, it is the Buddha who preached the Dharma because his skill is great. 


[The king who built a ladder to facilitate the ascent of a mountain.] — In the Himavat there was a precious 
mountain (ratnagiri) at the summit of which there was a precious wish-fulfilling stone (cintamaniratna) 
and all kinds of precious substances. People wanted to climb up there: some, having climbed halfway, 


turned back; others turned back from near the summit. 


There was a very virtuous king who, out of compassion for beings, had a huge ladder built (mahdsopana). 
The entire population, great and small down to children of seven years, succeeded thus in climbing the 
mountain and gathered the wish-fulfilling jewel and all kinds of precious substances as they pleased 


(vathestam). 


It is the same for the Buddha. The ‘precious mountain’ is the true nature of all dharmas of the world The 


ninety-six kinds of heretics*7° cannot reach it; even Brahma Devaraja who seeks the true nature of dharmas 


468 Ekottaragama (l.c., p. 742a27-29): “All formations (samskara) are empty (sinya) and calm 
(prasanta). That which is born and that which dies is a magical creation, without true reality.” 

469 Shortly after his enlightenment, the Buddha looked in the heavens and on earth for someone to 
venerate and serve. Finding nobody worthy of his homage, he chose the Dharma as his teacher. See the 
Garavasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 138-149 (T 99, no. 1188, k. 44, p. 321a27; T 100, no. 101, k. 5, p. 
410a3-b9). This stra has been quoted above, p. 586F. 

470 See above, p. 432F, n. 1, and later k. 27, p. 261a15-16; k. 36, p. 325c11;k. 40, p. 349622; k. 49, p. 
412b5; k. 74, p. 581b18. Except for the Ekottaragama, in the canonical scriptures no mention is made of 
these 96 sects. 
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cannot find it. What then could be said for other people? In his great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and 
great compassion (mahakarund), the Buddha has pity on beings. Endowed with the six perfections 
(paramita) and possessing omniscience (sarvajndna), wisdom (prajna) and skillful means (updya), he 
preaches the ‘ladder’ of the twelve classes of texts (dvadasangabuddhavacana) and the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma _ (caturasitidharmaskandhasahasra). A-jo-kiao-tch’en-jou 
(Ajiiatakaundinya),47! — Ché-li-fo(Sariputra), Mou-k’ien-lien (Maudgalyayana), | Mo-ho-kia-ché 
(Mahakasyapa) and even éramaneras of seven years, Sou-mo 472 (Sumana), all obtained the pure dharmas 
(anasravadharma), the faculties (indriya), the powers (bala), the [factors] of enlightenment 
(sambodhyanga) and the true nature (bhitalaksana). Althought this pure nature is wondrous, all beings 


who receive the kindness of the Buddha obtain it. This is why recollection of the Buddha comes first. 


Next comes recollection of the Dharma and recollection of the Samgha Since the Samgha is based on the 
word of the Buddha to explain the Dharma, it comes third. On the other hand, other men cannot explain the 


Dharma, whereas the Sa*gha can: this is why it is described as a Jewel (ratna). 


The Buddha is the Jewel among men; the Jewel among the ninety-six heretical systems is the Dharma of 


the Buddha; the Jewel among all the communities is the Samgha. 


Finally, it is because of the Buddha that the Dharma appeared in the world and it is because of the Dharma 
that there is a Sa*gha. 


4) The yogin wonders how to obtain the Jewel of the Dharma. By including himself in the ranks of the 
Sa’gha, he will avoid all misdeeds (duskrta), gross (audarika) or subtle (suksma) of body (kaya) or speech 
(vac). This is why morality (sila) is listed next. [228c] 


471 One of the first five disciples of Sakyamuni who witnessed the austerities of the Buddha and 
benefited from the Sermon at Benares: Vinaya, I, p. 12; Catusparisad, p. 152. The Traité has mentioned 
him above, p. 102F. 

472 Below, k. 20, p. 271b27-c2, the Traité will return to this Sumana, also called Sumanas or 
Karnasumana: “The bhiksu Karnasumana, in a previous lifetime, saw the stupa of the Buddha Vipasyin 
and gave it the sumana flower that he was wearing behind his ear. As a result of this, for eighty-one 
kalpas he enjoyed happiness among gods and men and, in his last lifetime, he had behind his ear a 
sumana flower the perfume of which filled the whole house; this is why he was called Karnasumana. 
Then, disgusted with the world, he went forth from home and obtained the Bodhi of the Arhats.” 

For this legend and others connected to him, see the Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 109-115; 
transl. Hofinger, p. 205-207; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199, p. 191b23-191c22; Mulasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., 
II, part 1, p. 180-181, and T 1448, k. 16, p. 79c1-29; Pali Apadana, p. 117; Theragatha, p. 38, 46; 
Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 101; Avadanasataka, II, p. 67-71 (200, k. 9, p. 245a3-b2); Commentary of the 
Dhammapada, IV, p. 120-137; Milindhapafha, p. 115, 291, 350. 

When he was but seven years of age, Sumana was ordained by Aniruddha (Comment. on 
Dhammapda, IV, p. 136, 1. 12). He may be identified, perhaps, with the Sumana who represented the 
monks from Pava at the second Council at Vaisalt (Vinaya,II, p. 305; Dipavamsa, IV, v. 51; Mahavamsa, 
IV, v. 49, 59). 
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5) How does the yogin [who practices these first four recollections] differ from the seven categories [of 
disciples of the Buddha]?473 


Possessing morality (sila), the yogin wants to avoid the sins of mind (cittaduskrta), [namely, covetousness 


(abhidhya), malice (vyapada) and wrong view (mithyadrsti). 
a. Recollecting generosity (no. 5), he destroys greed (abhidhya). 
b. Wanting the recipients of generosity (pratigrahaka) to find happiness, he destroys malice (vyapada). 


c. Thinking of merit (punya) and its fruit of retribution (vipakaphala), he destroys wrong view 
(mithyadrsrti). 


Dwelling thus in the rules of morality (no. 4) and of generosity (no. 5), the yogin becomes established in 
the ten good paths of action (dasakusalakarmapatha)*"* and escapes from the ten bad paths of action 


(dasakusalakarmapatha). 
6) The ten good paths of action have two kinds of fruits (phala): 


a. those who practice them in a superior way are reborn among the pure gods (visuddhadeva) [of riipa- and 


arupyadhatu]. 
b. those who practice them in a medium way are reborn among the gods [of kamdhatu]. 
This is why the yogin recollects the deities (no. 6) after morality (no. 4) and generosity (no. 5). 


By practicing the dhyanas and the samapattis, he has access to the deities of the two higher realms, he 
destroys the bad investigations (vitarka), gathers only the good dharmas and concentrates his mind one- 


pointedly. 
This is why he recollects the deities (devatanusmrti). 


7) Next the yogin recollects inhalation and exhalatiojn (andpdana). By recollecting the in-and outbreath, he 


is able to destroy bad investigations (vitarka) like the rain dampens the dust.47> 


473 The yogin who practices the recollections of the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sa*gha and sila who is 
being considered here seems to be confused with the seven categories of the Buddha’s disciples who, 
inspired with perfect faith (a@vetvaprasada), recollect the same subjects daily (cf. Digha, II, p. 93-94; IIL, 
p. 227; Samyutta, I, p. 69-70; V, p. 343. 365, 386-387; Anguttara, IV, p. 406-407; V, p. 183-184.). 

The seven categories of disciples of the Buddha have been enumerated by the Traité above, p. 
577F. These are the bhiksu, bhiksunt, siksamana, Sramana, sramanerika, upasaka and upasika (for details, 
see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 123, p. 643c). 

What distinguishes the yogin from these seven categories of disciples is that he does not limit 
himself to recollecting the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sa*gha and Sila, but also abandonment (tyaga). The 
first four recollections destroy only the first seven akusalakarmapathas, namely, the sins of body and 
speech, whereas recollection of abandonment destroys also the last three akusalakarmapathas, namely, 
the sins of mind. 

474 Listed above, p. SOI1F. 
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Seeing the breath coming in and going out, he understands the dangers that menace the body; it is because 


of the inbreath and the outbreath that the body is maintained alive. 
This is why he recollects the inhalation and the exhalation (4napandanusmrti. 


8) Finally, the yogin recollects death (marana). It may happen actually that, conscious of possessing the 
first seven recollections and basing himself on their virtues (guna), the yogin becomes lazy (kausidya). It is 
at this moment that he should recollect death for, if the work of death is constantly present, how could he 


be lazy and be content with the qualities he has acquired? 
Thus, at the Buddha’s death, A-ni-liu (Aniruddha) said: 
Conditioned dharmas are like clouds: 

The wise man should not be proud of them. 

When the thunderbolt of impermanence (anityatavajra) strikes 


It destroys the king of mountains that was the Holy Master (arsa).47° 


This is the order of the eight recollections. 


Third Section THE RECOLLECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA 


Question. — You have just set forth the eight recollections practiced by the sravakas. How do the eight 
recollections practiced by the bodhisattva differ? 


Answer. — The sravakas practice for themselves whereas the bodhisattvas practice for all beings. 


In the sravakas, they free only from old age (jard), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), whereas in the 
bodhisattvas they perfect the qualities (guna) of omniscience (sarvajndna). These are the differences 


(visesa). 


Furthermore, here in the Prajfiaparamitasiitra (above, p. 650F), the Buddha said to Sariputra: “The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in the Prajiiaparamita by the method of non-abiding (asthanayogena) 
should fullfil the perfection of generosity (danaparamita) and the other qualities up to the eight 


recollections (anusmrti) by basing himself on their non-existence (anupalabdhitam upadaya).” 


475 Andpdanasmrti is the antodote to vitarka: see Koéa, VI, p. 153. 
476 The recensions of the Mahaparinirvanasttra, Sanskrit (ed. Waldschmidt, p. 400) as well as Pali 
(Digha, II, p. 157) attribute rather different stanzas to Aniruddha. 

For the expression Cheng-tchou ‘Holy Master’ used to render the Sanskrit arsa, see below, p. 
1592F, n. 1. 
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First there is non-abiding (asthana) and then non-existence (anupalabdhita): these are the two seals 
(mudra) by means of which [the anusmrti of the bodhisattvas] differ. For the meaning of this non-abiding 


and this non-existence, see what has been said above (p. 656-657F). 


(A note in red says that the eight recollections are finished. ) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII: THE TEN CONCEPTS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE @. 1431F) 


Various partially overlapping lists of samjna have already been mentioned above, p. 1311F. 


1. In the Pali Nikayas, there are two different lists of ten savas: the first, in Digha, III, p. 291; Samyutta, 
V, p. 132-133; Anguttara, V, p. 105, 309; the second in Anguttara, V, p.109. 


1" list 2" list 
1. asubha- 1. anicca- 
2. marana 2. anatta- 
3. ahare patikkila- 3. asubha- 
4. sabbaloke anabhirati- 4. adinava- 
5. anicca- 5. pahana- 
6. anicce dukkha- 6. virdga- 
7. dukkhe anatta- 7. nirodha- 
8. pahana- 8. sabbaloke anabhirati- 
9. virdga- 9. sabbasankharesu anicca- 
10. nirodha-sanna. 10. @napanasati-sanna. 


The safrds 1-7 of the first list are defined in Anguttara, IV, p. 46-53; the second list is explained in 
Anguttara, V, p. 109-112. 


2. In the Prajiaparamita, the Sanskrit list in PaficavimSati (ed. Dutt, p. 20, |. 5-8) mentions ten samjfdas; on 


the other hand, the Sanskrit list in the Satasasrika (ed. Ghosa, p. 60, 1. 15-61, 1. 6) mentions only six: 


Paficavimsati Satasahasrika 
1. anitya- 1. anitya- 
2. duhkha- 2. duhkha- 
3. andtma- 3. anatma- 
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4. asuci- 4. asubha- 


5. marana- 

6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 5. sarvalokanabhirati- 
7. sarvaloke ‘visvasa- 6. avisvasa-samjna. 

8. patijaya- 

9. samvrti- 


10. yatharuta-samjnanam. 


3. Ten samjndas also appear in the Chinese version of the PaficavimSati by Kumarajiva (T 223, k. 1, p. 
219a11-13) and in the Chinese versions of a// the Prajfiaparamitas by Hiuan-tsang (T 220, col. V, k. 3, p. 
12a22-23; T 220, vol. V, k. 37, p. 204a18-19; T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7c1-3): 


Kumarajiva Hiuan-tsang 
1. anitya- 1. anitya- 
2. duhkha- 2. duhkha- 
3. anatma- 3. anatma- 
4. ahare pratikila- 4. asuci- 
5. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 5. marana- 
6. marana- 6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 
7. asuci 7. ahare pratikula- 
8. prahana- 8. prahana- 
9. virdga- 9. virdga- 
10. nirodha-samjna. 10. nirodha-samjna. 


4. It is probable that, from their divergence from the original Sanskrit of the Prajfiaparamitas, the Chinese 
versions were modeled on the list of ten samjids appearing in the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika Abhidharmas 
(Jianaprasthana, T 1543, k. 27, p. 894b27-29;T 1013, k. 18, p. 1013c18-20; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 166, p. 
836c20-22): 


1. amitya-, 2. anitye duhkha-, 3. duhkhe ‘natma-, 4. asuci-, 5. ahare pratikila-, 6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati-. 7. 


marana-, 8. prahana-, 9. virdga-, 10. nirodha-samjna. 
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[229a] Sitra (cf. Paficaviméati, p. 20, 1. 5-9; Satasahasrika, p. 60, 1. 15-61, 1. 6). — [The bodhisattva- 
mahasattva should completely fulfill] the ten concepts (dasa samjnah), namely: 


1. impermanence (anityasamjna), 

2, suffering (duhkhasamjna), 

3. non-self (andtmasamjna), 

4. the disgusting nature of food (ahare pratikiilasamjna), 

5. distaste for the entire world (sarvaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna), 
6. death (maranasamjna), 

7. impurity (asucisamjna), 

8. abandonment (prahdnasamjna). 

9. detachment (virdgasamjna), 


10. cessation (nirodhasamjna). 


Sastra.- 


I. THE CONCEPT OF IMPERMANENCE 


Question. — Why are all the practices sometimes called knowledges (jfidna), sometimes recollections 


(anusmrti) and sometimes concepts (samjnia)? 


Answer. — When one begins to practice the good dharmas so as not to lose them, they are called 
recollections (anusmrti); when one develops the object (nimitta) and develops the mind (citta), they are 
called concepts (samjna); when one understands precisely (niyata) without feeling any doubts (vicikitsda), 


they are called knowledges (jnana). 


The concept associated with the wisdom (prajfiadsamprayuktasamjna) that considers all conditioned 
dharmas (samskrtadharma) to be impermanent (anityva) is called the concept of impermanence 


(anityasamjaa).477 


All conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are impermanent because they arise and perish incessantly, 


because they depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa) and because they do not entail any 


ATT Cf Anguttara, V, p. 109: Idho bhikkhu arannagato... pancasu upadanakkhandhesu aniccanupasi 


viharati. 
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accumulation (upacaya). Furthermore, at the moment of their arising, they come from nowhere and, at the 


moment of their cessation, do not go anywhere: this is why they are said to be impermanent. 


Furthermore, they are said to be impermanent because the two kinds of worlds (Joka) are impermanent: 


beings (sattva) are impermanent and the universe (/okadhdatu) is impermanent. Thus it is said: 
The great earth and its plants and trees disappear. 
Mount Sumeru crumbles and the ocean dries up, 
The abodes of the gods are entirely consumed: 


Is there anything then in the universe that is eternal? 


The Venerable One with the ten strengths had physical splendor, 
The light of his wisdom was immense; 

He saved all beings, 

His renown filled the ten directions. 

But today when he has been wiped out, where is he? 

Who is the sage who would not be grieved by it?478 


In the same way, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Subhuti and other holy individuals (@ryapudgala), noble 
cakravartin kings, sovereigns of nations, the kings of the ever-happy gods, the deities, saints, great virtuous 
people, noblemen, they too all perish. The flame and the brilliance of the great fire479 disappears suddenly 
and the world is reduced to nothing, like a lamp exposed to the wind, like the tree growing on a dangerous 
shore, like the filter filled with water that empties immediately. Therefore there is ‘impermanence’, because 


all beings and all the abodes of beings are transitory. 
Question. — Why does the bodhisattva practice this concept of impermanence? 


Answer. — Because beings who are victim to the mistake of taking what is impermanent to be eternal 
(anitye nitya iti viparydsah) undergo the mass of suffering and do not succeed in escaping from samsara. 
[229b] 


478 Variations on the stanzas of lamentation uttred by the disciples at the death of the Buddha (above, p. 
88-89F, Cf. the stanza of Brahma in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 400: 

Sarvabhitani loke ‘smin 

niksepsyanti samucchrayam / 

evamvidho yatra sasta 

lokesv apratipudgah / 

tathagatabalapraptah 

caksusman parinivrtah // 
479 The fire at the end of the kalpa. 
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The yogin who possesses this concept of impermanence converts (paripdcayati) beings, saying to them: 
“All dharmas are impermanent; do not become attached to the notion of eternalism; you will then lose the 


opportunity to practice the Path.” 


The four noble Truths (Gryasatya) are the supreme and wondrous teaching of the Buddha; of these Truths, 
the first is the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), and the aspect of impermanence (anityakara) is the first 
aspect [of the truth of suffering].480 This is why the bodhisattva practices the notion of impermanence. 


Question. — But there are people who still feel attached to impermanent things when they are present. 


[The king who was attached to his wife because old age would make her ugly]. — There was a king who had 
a wonderful wife who had been born from the womb of the earth. In the form of a ten-headed raksasa, she 
was about to cross the great ocean. The king was very sad. A wise minister consoled him: “The king is 
endowed with the power of knowledge (jidnabala) and he [knows well] that the queen will return very 
soon. Why does he feel sad?” The king replied: “What saddens me is not to think that my wife cannot 


return; I am only afraid [that on her return] her youth will already have passed.” 


In the same way, seeing beautiful flowers or lovely fruits about to fade, people are even more attached to 
them. Thus, when one knows that things are impermanent, one develops even more fetters (samyojana). 


How can you say that impermanence calls forth disgust (udvega) and breaks the fetters? 


Answer. — Seeing impermanence in that way is to understand only a small part of it (kamcid eva pradesam) 
and not to realize it completely. You will be no different than the animals that see impermanence in this 
way. This is why, [here in the Prajfiaparamitasiitra], the Buddha tells Sariputra that ‘the concept of 


impermanence must be completely perfected’ (anitvasamjna paripirayitavya). 
Question. — Then what is this ‘perfect’ concept of impermanence? 


Answer. — It is observing that conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) arise and perish from moment to 
moment like dust blown by the wind, like water rushing down from the mountain, like the flame that is 
extinguished. Conditioned dharmas are without solidity or vigor; they cannot be grasped or retained; like 


magical fabrications (nirmana), they deceive worldlings (prthagjana). 


Thanks to this impermanence, the yogin succeeds in breaking through the threshold of emptiness (siinya) 
and, since no dharma exists in emptiness, it too is nonexistent. How is that? Birth (utpdda), duration (sthiti) 
and destruction (bhanga) do not co-exist in one and the same moment (Asana); at the moment of birth, 
duration and destruction cannot exist; at the moment of duration, birth and destruction cannot exist; at the 
moment of destruction, birth and duration cannot exist.48! Birth, duration and destruction are mutually 
opposed (virodha) to one another in their characteristics (/aksana) and their nature (svadbhava); they do not 


exist together. Since they do not exist, neither does impermanence (anitya) exist. 


Question. — If there is no impermanence, why did the Buddha speak of impermanence in regard to the truth 


of suffering (duhkhasatya)? 


480 Anitya is the first of the sixteen aspects (akara) characterizing the noble truths: see above, p., 641F. 
481 Reasoning borrowed from Madh. karika, VII, 2, p. 146; see above, p. 37F and note. 
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Answer. — Worldly people (yrthagjana) who produce wrong views (mithyddrsti) have claimed that the 
world is eternal (nitya). The Buddha spoke of impermanence in order to destroy this eternalistic view 


(sasvatadrsti) and not because he considered impermanence to be real (bhiita). 


Furthermore, before the Buddha appeared in the world, ordinary people used only conventional means to 
remove the disturbing emotions (A/esa). But today, when it is a question of uprooting the roots of the 


disturbing emotions (Alesamiila), the Buddha speaks of impermanence. 


Furthermore, heretical systems (tirthikadharma) speak of deliverance (vimukti) when one is only apparently 
liberated from the five objects of enjoyment (parica kamaguna), but the Buddha has said: “It is on account 
of wrong concepts that one is bound up, and it is by considering the correct concept of impermanence that 


one is liberated (vimukta).“ 


Furthermore, there are two ways of thinking about the notion of [229c] impermanence: i) that which entails 
a residue, ii) that which does not entail a residue. Thus the Buddha said: “When all the beings and all the 
things have disappeared and only their names remain, impermanence ‘involves a residue’; when all the 
beings and all the things have disappeared and their names have also disappeared, impermanence ‘does not 


involve a residue’. 


There are also two other ways of thinking about impermanence: 7) the death of the body and its destruction; 


ii) births and deaths without continual renewal. 


Furthermore, some say that morality (sila) is the most important. Why? Because in dependence on morality 
one obtains the cessation of the impurities (@sravaksaya). — Others say that learning (bahusruta) is the most 
important. Why? Because in dependence on wisdom (prajnda) the result is obtained. — Others say that 
meditative stabilization (samadhi) is the most important, for the Buddha said: “Concentration can attain 
Bodhi.”482 — Others say that the twelve strict observances (dhiitaguna)483 are the most important. Why? 


Because they purify the practice of morality. 


This is how each one, maintaining his own practice as the most imp[ortant, does not seek nirvana 
diligently. But the Buddha said: “These qualities (guna) all lead to fractions of nirvana; however, the 


consideration of the impermanence of dharmas (anityanupasyand) is the true path to nirvana.”484 


For all these reasons and even though dharmas are empty, the Buddha preached the concept of 


impermanence. 


Finally, the concept of impermanence is synonymous with the noble Path (Gryamarga). The Buddha 


designated the Path by all kinds of different names: sometimes he called it the four foundations of 


482 Cf. Anguttara, II, p. 45: Samadhibhavanda bhavita bahulikata ditthadhammasukhavihararya. .. 
ndanadassanapatilabhaya samvattati. 

483 Twelve dhittaguna according to the Sanskrit sources (Mahavyut., no. 1127-1139); thirteen dhitanga 
according to the Pali sources (Vinaya, V, p. 131, 193; Visuddhimagga, p. 48-67). 

ABA CE. Anguttara, IV, p. 46: Satt’ ima sanna bhavita bahulikata mahapphala honti mahanisamsa 


amatogadha amatapariyosanda. 
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mindfulness (catvari smrtyupasthanani), sometimes he called it the four Truths (catvari satydani), 


sometimes the notion of impermanence. 
[Anityatasutra]. — This is what is said in a sutra: 


“If the notion of impermanence is properly cultivated, it destroys all attachment to desire (kamaraga), all 
attachment to subtle matter (rupardga), all attachment to the formless (aripyaraga), all pride (asmimana) 


and all ignorance (avidya).”485 


Thus it eliminates the fetters of the threefold world (traidhatukasamyojana). This is why it is synonymous 
with Path. 


This concept of impermanence is sometimes impure (sdsrava) and sometimes pure (andsrava). When it 


understands impermanence correctly, it is pure; when it begins to study impermanence, it is impure. 


In the Mahayana, the bodhisattvas with vast mind convert beings in many ways: this is why their notion of 


impermanence is both impure and pure. 
If it is pure, it occurs in nine levels (bhumi); if it is impure, it occurs in eleven levels.486 


It has as object (alambate) the five aggregates of attachment (upddanaskandha) of the threefold world. It is 


associated with four dominant organs (indriya), except that of unpleasantness (duhkendriya).487 


For all the reasons given here, worldly people (prthagjana) and the saints (arya) extol the qualities (guna) 


of the concept of impermanence. 
II. THE CONCEPT OF SUFFERING 


In regard to the concept of suffering (duhkhasamjna), the yogin says to himself that all conditioned 


dharmas (samskrtadharma), being impermanent (anitya), are painful (duhkha) 488 


485 [Literal citation from a siitra in Samyukta (T 99, no. 270, k. 10, p. 70c6-7) entitled Chou king ‘Sutra 
of the Tree’. Its correspondent is the Aniccatasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 156, the wording of which is only 
slightly different: Aniccasannna bhikkhave bhavita bahulikata sabbam kamaragam pariyadiyati sabbam 
ruparagam pariyadiyati sabbam bhavaragam pariyadiyati sabbam avijjam pariyadiyati sabbam 
asmimanam pariydadiyati samahanti. 

486 The term kama-, ripa- and ariipya-raga designates attachment in regard to the threefold world. 
According to Kosa, V, p. 8, Aamaraga means attachment to kamadhatu; bhavaraga, attachment to the 
two higher realms, riipa- and aripyadhatu. 

487 See Kosa, I, p. 101. 

488 The notion of suffering must bear upon all formations without distinction (sabbasankharesu 


anodhim karitva): Anguttara, III, p. 443. 
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Question. — If conditioned dharmas, as impermanent, are painful, are the dharmas of holy persons 


(aryapudgala), conditioned but pure (samskrtandsravadharma), also painful? 


Answer. — Although dharmas are impermanent, only those who become attached to them experience 


suffering; those who are not attached to them are without suffering. 


Question. — There are saints who, without being attached to them, nevertheless undergo suffering. Thus 
Ché-li-fou (Sariputra) suffered from sicknesses of wind and heat,489 Pi-ling-k’ie-p’o-ts’o (Pilindavatsa) 
suffered from eye disease,499 and Lo-p’o-na-po-t’i (Lavanabhadrika) [Note by Kumarajiva: ‘the foremost 
of the children who bawl a lot’: Ravanabhadrika?] suffered from hemorthoids.49! Why do you say that 


they have no suffering? 


489 According to the Vinayas, Sariputra suffered from kayadaha ‘fever’ (Pali Vin., I, p. 214), a wind 
sickness (Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 42, p. 867b29-c19) of hot blood (Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 26, p. 
190c24-191a8), of dhatuvaisamya ‘unbalanced humors’ (Miulasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., IT, part 1, p. 239, 
1. 18-240, 1. 22), of wind and hot blood (Mulasarv. Vin, T 1440, k. 4, p. 528c18-23). He was cured by 
fibers and roots (bisa) of the lotus plant (mu/alika), lotus sap (bisaksira) or also by wheat broth and 
wheat juice. Another time when he was suffering from stomach wind (udaravata), he was cured by garlic 
(Jasuna): cf. Pali Vin, II, p. 140. 
490 Pilindavatsa’s eye disease has already been noted above, p. 121F, but actually this arhat also 
suffered from migraines (sisabhitapa), a wind ailment (vatabhada), rheumatism of the legs (angavata), 
articular rheumatism (pabbavata), etc: Cf. Pali Vin., I, p. 204-206. 
491 The Turfan manuscripts, confirmed by the Mahavyut., no. 1061, have transmitted to us the correct 
name of this arhat: Lavanabhadrika and not Lavanyabhadrika as Hofinger proposes. The previous lives 
and last lifetime of this disciple are summarized in the Anavataptagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 184-187; transl. 
Hofinger, p. 272-274; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199, p. 200a22-b21; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 17, p. 89c11- 
90a11). The similarity of the stories of the previous lives of this arhat found in the Anavataptagatha and 
in the Apadana, II, p. 489-491 allow the identification of the Lavanabhadrika of the Sanskrit sources with 
the Lakuntabhaddiya ‘the good dwarf’ of the Pali sources; Samyutta, lip. 279; Anguttara, I, p. 23 (where 
the Buddha proclaimed him to be foremost among those with gentle voices (aggam manjussaranam); 
Udana, p. 76; Theragatha, p. 49, v. 466-472. 
According to the Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, 453-454, the Buddha spoke two well- 

known stanzas in regard to Lakuntaka (Dhammapada, v. 294-295; Gandhart Dharmapada, p. 120, v. 12; 
Udanavarga, p. 377, v. 24; p. 494-495, v. 61-62; Nettippakarana, p. 165): 

Mataram pitaram hantva rajano dve ca khattiye / 

rattham sanucaram hantva anigho yati brahmano // 

Mataram pitaram hantva rajano dve ca sotthiye 

veyyagghapancamam hantva anigho yati brahmano // 

Transl. — Having killed his mother (disturbing emotions) and his father (pride) and the two 


warriors (the view of eternalism and the view of nihilism), having destroyed the kingdom (the twelve 
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Answer. — There are two kinds of suffering: 7) bodily suffering (kayika [230a] duhkha), ii) mental suffering 
(caitasika duhkha). By the power of their wisdom (prajnabala), the holy individuals (aryapudgala) have no 
further mental suffering like sadness (daurmanasya), jealousy (irsya), malice (vyapdda), etc. On the other 
hand, because they have received a body composed of the four great elements (mahabhiitamaya) as a result 
of actions in their previous existences (purvajanmakarman), they still have bodily sufferings such as old 
age (jara) and sickness (vyadhi), hunger and thirst (ksutpipdsa), cold and heat (sitosna), etc., but these 


bodily sufferings are slight and quite rare. 


The saint may be compared to a man who, knowing himself to be burdened with a debt (rna) with regard to 
a third party, does not consider it to be painful to discharge the debt. By contrast, the man who does not 


remember his debt and from whom the creditor demands it forcibly is furious, angry and full of suffering. 


Question. — Painful sensation (duhkhavedand) is a mental event (caitasika dharma) co-existing with the 
mind (citta). The body, like grass or wood, is disjunct from the mind and without reasoning (vitarka). How 


can you say that the holy person feels (vedayati) only bodily suffering? 


Answer. — When the worldly person (prthagjana) feels suffering (duhkham vedayati), his mind creates a 
pang of grief (daurmanasya) stimulated by the anusaya (negative propensity) of hostility (pratigha); his 


mind is turned only toward the five objects of enjoyment (paficakamaguna). As the Buddha said: 


[Salyatvena siitra]. — Worldly people do not know that, outside of the five objects of enjoyment, there is 
another way of getting out of suffering (na hi prajanati prthagjano ‘nyatra pancakamagunebhyo 
duhkhasya nihsaranam). In pleasant feeling (sukhavedand), he is stimulated by the propensity of lust 
(ragdnusaya); [in unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedana), he is stimulated by the propensity of hatred 
(pratighanusaya); in the feeling that is neither unpleasant nor pleasant (aduhkhasukhavedana), he is 


stimulated by the propensity of ignorance (avidhyanusaya).492 When the worldly person feels suffering, 


bases of consciousness) along with its inhabitants (joy and desire), the brahmin proceeds without 
confusion. 

Having killed his mother and father, two learned kings and a tiger, (the five obstacles to dhyana, 
the fifth of which, the tiger, is doubt), without confusion the brahmin goes forth. 

These stanzas are specimens of intentional language (abhisamdhi, abhipraya, samdhabhasya): 
cf. Abhidharmasamuccaya. ed. Pradhan, p. 106-107. They have taxed the ingenuity of interpreters: see 
the note of Bhikkhu Nanamoli, Nettippakarana, tr., p. 218, and the detailed study of F. Bernhard, Zur 
Textgeschichte und Interpretation der Strophen: Dhammapada 294, 295, Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Eilers, 
1968, p. 511-526. 

In an appendix Sur le moine Lo-siun-yu, Lin Li-kouang (L ’Aide-Mémoire de la Vraie Loi, 1949, 
p. 278-290) has grouped, under the general theme of a deformed monk, a whole series of arhats of 
various names among whom Lavanabhadrika appears as well as the bhiksu Lo p’in tchou or Lo p’in 
tcheou mentioned above (p. 931-932F and note) by the Traité. 

492 The bad propensities of lust (raga), hatred (pratigha) and ignorance (avidyd) often form a separate 
group (cf. Majjhima, III, p. 285; Samyutta, IV, p. 205), but also appear in the lists of six (Kosa, V, p. 2) 
or seven anusaya (Digha, II, p. 254, 282; Samyutta, V, p. 60; Anguttara, IV, p. 9). 
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inwardly (adhyatman) he undergoes the suffering of the threefold poison (trivisaduhkha) — [namely, desire 
(raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha) -], and outwardly (bahirdha) he suffers cold and heat (sitosna), 


the whip and the stick, etc., just as an inwardly feverish man also is burning externally. “ 


The [same] stitra says: “When the worldly person loses a loved object, both his body and his mind suffer 
from it: it is as if he was being pierced by two arrows (tadyathainam dvabhyamsalyabhyam vidheyuh). The 
saints, however, do not have the suffering of pangs of grief (daurmanasya): they have only the bodily 
suffering (kayikaduhkha) and no other suffering.”493 


493 Extracts from the Sallattena sutta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 207-210 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 470, k. 17, 
p. 119c28-120b14): Assutava bhikkhave puthujjano dukkhaya vedanaya phuttho samano socati kilamati 
... dutiyena sallena anuvijjheyyum, evam hi so bhikkhave puuriso ekasallena vedanam vediyati. 

Transl. — When the ignorant worldly person, O monks, is touched by an unpleasant feeling, he is 
upset, he is troubled, he laments, he beats his breast and becomes confused. Thus he is feeling two 
sensations, one bodily and the other mental. It is as if a man were pierced with one arrow and then 
pierced with a second arrow: this man feels the pain of both arrows. 

Thus, O monks, the ignorant worldly person, being touched by an unpleasant feeling, is upset, 
troubled, laments, beats his breast and becomes confused. Then he feels two sensations, one physical and 
the other mental. Being touched by an unpleasant feeling, he is full of hatred. As he is full of hatred for 
the unpleasant sensation, the propensity of hatred for the unpleasant feeling lies within him. And this 
man, being touched by the unpleasant feeling, wishes for the happiness of pleasure. Why? Because the 
ignorant worldly person does not know that the exit from unpleasant feeling can be other than in the 
happiness of the pleasures. . 

Since he wishes for the happiness of the pleasures, the propensity of the lust for pleasant feeling 
lies within him, He does not properly know the origin and cessation of these feelings, their flavors, their 
disadvantages and the way to exit from them. . 

Since he does not correctly know the origin and cessation of feelings, their flavors, their 
disadvantages or the way of exit from them, the propensity of ignorance toward the feeling that is neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant lies within him. 

If he experiences a pleasant feeling, he feels it like an obedient slave; if he experiences an 
unpleasant feeling, he feels it like an obedient slave; if he experiences a feeling neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, he feels it like an obedient slave. This means, O monks, that the ignorant worldly person is 
subjugated by birth, death, sorrows, lamentations, sufferings, sadness, torments: I say that he is 
subjugated by suffering. 

But the noble learned disciple, being touched by an unpleasant feeling, is not grieved, is not 
troubled, does not lament, does not beat his breast and does not fall into trouble. He experiences only one 
feeling, namely, bodily sensation and not mental sensation. It is as if a man were pierced by one arrow 
but not pierced by a second arrow: this man feel the pain of just one arrow. 

The same reasoning is taken up again by the Milindapanha, p. 44 (transl. Horner, I, p. 61). See 


also P. Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, p. 120-121. 
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Furthermore, suffering is associated with the five consciousnesses (pancavijnanaprayukta), and the 
sufferings of the whip and the stick, of cold and heat, etc., due to external causes, are bodily sufferings. The 


others are mental sufferings. 


Furthermore, I have said that pure conditioned dharmas (samskrtandsravadharma) are not suffering 
because [the saints] are not attached to them. But the body of holy individuals is impure (sdsrava). Since 
impure dharmas (sa@sravadharma) are painful, what is the mistake [in asserting that the saints feel bodily 


suffering]? But in fact, these sufferings felt by their bodies are faint and rare. 


Question. — If all that is impermanent is suffering, the Path (marga) too is suffering. How can you drive 


suffering away with suffering?494 


Answer. — The aphorism “All that is impermanent is suffering” applies to the five aggregates of attachment 
(upadanaskandha), but the Path, although impermanent insofar as it is formation (samskara), is not called 
suffering. Why? Because it destroys suffering and does not create attachment (abhinivesa). United with the 


wisdoms of emptiness (siinya) and non-self (andtman), it is impermanent but it is not suffering. 
This is why the arhats, at the moment they obtain the Path, say the following stanza: 

We do not rejoice in being reborn, 

Neither do we rejoice in dying; 

With mindfulness and awareness 

We are waiting to leave when the time comes.495 


When the Buddha entered nirvana, Ananda and the disciples not yet detached from passion (avitardga), 
who had not yet cultivated the eightfold noble Path (aryastangamarga), wept and lamented; the anagamins, 
detached from desire (vitardga) were all frightened; the arhats whose impurities were destroyed 
(ksindsrava) remained impassive and only said: “The Eye of the world has disappeared too soon” 


(atiksipram caksur lokasyantarhitam).496 


494 Tn the hypothesis imagined, how could one drive away the suffering of samsara by the suffering of 
the Path? 
495 4 well-known stanza: 

Nabhinandami maranam, nabhisandani jivitam / 

kalan ca patikankhami sampajano patissato ti // 

It is frequently repeated with the variant nibbisam bhatako yatha at the end. The Theragatha, v. 

1002, the Milinda, p. 45 and the Comm. on the Digha put it in the mouth of Sariputta, but it was also 
pronounced by the theras Nisabha (Theragatha, v. 196), Samkicca (v. 607), Revata (v. 655) and 
Afiiakondafifia (v. 686). 
496 cf. Digha, II, p. 157-158, 162: Parinibbute bhagavati tattha ye te bhikkhu avitaraga appekacce 
baha paggayha kandanti chinnapapadtam papatani avattanti vivattanti: atikhippam bhagava parinibutto, 
atikhippam sugato parinibbuto, atikhippam cakkhum loke antarahitam ti. Ye pana te bhikkhu vitaraga te 


sata sampajana adhivasenti: aniccad samkhara tam kut’ettha labbha ti. 
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[238b] It is because they possessed the power of the Path that these arhats who had received great favors 
from the Buddha and appreciated his immense qualities (apramdnaguna) did not experience any suffering. 
This is why we know that the Path, although impermanent, is not a cause of suffering and therefore it is not 
called suffering. Only the five aggregates of attachment (upaddanaskandha) are suffering. Why? Because 


one clings to them, because they are impermanent and insecure. 


Here in regard to the meaning of suffering (duhkhartha), what has been said above (p. 1158F) concerning 


vedanasmrtyupasthana should be fully repeated. 


Furthermore, those who possess a body (dehin) are always suffering (sada duhkhita),497 but out of 
stupidity (moha), they do not take it into account. Thus it is said: 


Since it is very tiring to ride a horse, 
One looks for a place to stand up. 
Since standing up is very tiring, 


One seeks a place to sit down. 


Transl. — On the death of the Blessed One, of the monks who were not yet free from desire, 
some raised their arms to the heavens uttering cries, others threw themselves down on the ground, 
turning to and fro, thinking: “The Blessed One has died too soon! The Blessed One has entered nirvana 
too soon! Too soon has the Eye of the world disappeared from the world!” But the monks who were free 
from desire endured their grief with contemplation and lucidity, saying: “Impermanent are the 
formations. How could they not disappear?” 

The version of the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra, p. 400-402, 406-408, differs slightly: 
Tatraikatya bhiksavah prthivyam avartante parivartante. ekatyad bahin pragrhya prakrosanti. evam 
cahuh: atiksipram bhagavan parinirvrtah. atikasipram sugatah parinirvrtah. atiksipram caksur 
lokasyanatarhitah. ekatyas cetoduhkhasamarpitas tisthanti. ekatya dharmatam eva pratismaranti: prag 
evasmakam bhagavatakhyatam sarvair istaih kantaih priyair manapair nanabhavo bhavisyati vinabhavo 
viprayogo visamyogah. kuta etal labhyam yat taj jatam bhitam krtam samskrtam vedayitam 
pratityasamutpannam ksayadharmam vyayadharmam vibhavadharmam virodhadharmam 
pralokadharmam na prarujyate nedam sthanam vidyate. 

Transl. — Then some monks rolled about on the ground; others raised their arms to the heavens, 
uttering cries: “The Blessed One has died too soon! The Blessed One has entered nirvana too soon! Too 
soon has the Eye of the world disappeared!” Others, filled with mental anguish, stood about and others 
yet recalled the nature of things and said: “Previously the Blessed One spoke to us about all these things 
that are hoped for, loved, cherished, pleasant but destined to division, to separation, to disjunction. How 
could it be that what is born, fabricated, conditioned, felt, resulting from causes, destructible, transitory, 
insecure, inconsistent, perishable, not be broken up? This possibility does not exist.” 

497 See above, p. 584F. 
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Since sitting down too long is very tiring, 
One looks for a place to lie down in peace. 
Much fatigue results from these activities, 


What at first was pleasant then becomes painful. 


To look straight ahead or to the side, to breathe in and out 
To bend down, to stretch out, to sit down, to get up, 
To walk or to stand still, to go or to come: 


Nothing can be done without suffering. 


Question. — “The five aggregates of attachment are suffering” (pancopadanaskandha duhkham),498 but it 
is as a result of a [subjective] notion of suffering (duhkhasamjna) that they are suffering. Actually, if 
everything is suffering, why did the Buddha say: “There are three kinds of feeling: pleasant feeling 
(sukhavedana), unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedanda) and feeling that is neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
(aduhkhdsukhavedana)?"49? And if suffering comes from a [subjective] notion of suffering, how can you 


say that the [holy] truth of suffering (duhkhasatya) concerns a real suffering? 


Answer. — Yes, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering, but ordinary people (prthagjana), under the 
nfluence of the fourfold error (viparydsa) and urged on by desire (kamapidita), consider the five objects of 
enjoyment as happiness (swkha). It is as though someone smeared ointment onto a man’s ulcer (ganda) and 


when his suffering has stopped, he thinks this ulcer, which itself is not happiness, is happiness. 


The Buddha spoke of three kinds of feelings in accordance with the views of the world (/oka), but in reality 


(tattvena) there is no happiness there.>90 If there were truly happiness in the five aggregates of attachment 


498 Samksiptena pancopadanaskandha duhkham: aphorism taken from the Sermon at Benares: 
Nidanasamyuktam p. 194; Catuhparisad, p. 158; Pali Vinaya, p. I, 10; Digha, II, p. 307; Samyutta, V, p. 
421. 

499 Digha, II, p. 275; Samyutta, I, p. 53, 82; IV, p. 207; Anguttara, III, p. 400;Itivuttaka, p. 46: Tisso 
vedana: suka vedanda, duhkha vedanda, adukkhamasukha vedana. 

500 In the Rahogatakasutta of Samyutta, IV, p. 216-217 (tsa a han, T 99, no. 476, k. 17, p. 121c), the 
Buddha explain to a bhiksu: Tisso ima bhikkho vedand vutta maya sukha vedana dukkha vedana 
adukkhamasukha vedana, ima tisso vedanavutta maya. Vuttam kho pantam bhikkho maya: Yam kinci 
vedayitam tam dukkhasmin ti. Tam kho panetam bhikkhu maya sankharranam yeva aniccatam sandhaya 


bhasitam: Yam kinci vedayitam tam dukkhasmin ti. 
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(upadanaskandha), why did the Buddha say: “The destruction of the five aggregates of attachment is 
happiness” (paficopadanaskandhanirodhah sukham)?”>91 


Furthermore, since the mind of happiness (sukhacitta) arises in relation to the loved object, happiness is not 
assured definitively (niyata). If happiness were assured, it would not depend on attachment of the mind 
(cittabhinivesa) in the same way that if fire (agni) were really hot, it would not depend on kindling to heat 


up. But as happiness is not assured, here it is called suffering. 


Furthermore, what the world wrongly considers to be happiness can create innumerable fruits of suffering 
(apramanaduhikhaphala) in the present lifetime and in the future lifetime (ihaparatra): this is why it is 
called suffering. Just as a little bit of poison (visa) poured into the water of a big river cannot change the 
water,>92 so the poisonous plant that the world wrongly thinks [is happiness] is no longer visible in the 


great waters of suffering. Thus it is said: 
When a being falls from the paradises and is reborn in hell 
He remembers the former bliss of paradise: 
The palace courtesans showed themselves to him in a crowd, 


The parks and pools rejoiced his heart. 


[230c] Now he sees the fires of hell coming to burn him 
Like a great fire consuming a bamboo forest. 


Then, while still seeing the pleasures of paradise, 


Transl. — I have spoken, O monk, of three feelings: pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling, neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. Yes, I have spoken of these three feelings. But also, O monk, I said: All 
that is felt is felt in suffering.” It is in view of impermanence that I said ”All that is felt is felt in 
suffering.” 

An extract of the corresponding Sanskrit stitra is cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 519, 1. 18-20: 
Samskaranityatam Ananda samdhAa maya bhasitam samskaraviparinamatam: Yat kimcid veditam idam 
atra duhkhasyeti: O Ananda, it is in view of impermanence, it is in view of transformation of the 
formations, that I said: “All that is felt, there is suffering in it.” 

The KoSa (VI, p. 129-130) concludes that all feeling, including pleasant feeling, is suffering. 
Pleasant feeling has as object not a real pleasure but sometimes a remedy for suffering 
(duhkhapratikara), sometimes a modification of the suffering (duhkhavikalpa). 

501 Upadananirodha... sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayas4 nirujjanti: Pali Vin, I, p. 1; Samyutta, I, 
p. 7; Ill, p. 14;Anguttara, I, p. 177. 

502 CF. Anguttara, I, p. 250: Seyyathapi bhikkhave puriso lonaphalam Gangaya nadiya pakkhipeyya. 
Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. Api nu sa Ganga nadi amunda lonaphalena lond assa apeyya ti. — No 


h’etam bhante. 
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He is alarmed in vain: that is useless. 


The concept of suffering (duhkhasamjna) concerns the same objects as the concept of impermanence 


(anityasamjna).° 03 Analysis of suffering in these many different ways is called the concept of suffering. 


Il. THE CONCEPT OF NON-SELF 


Concept of non-self (andtmansamjna). — “That which is suffering is non-self’ (vad duhkham tad 
anatma).9 04 Why? The five aggregates of attachment (paricopadanaskandha) are all suffering and have no 
independence (aisvarya, vibhitba). If they have no independence, they are non-self (andtman). If they had 
an independent self, “it would be impossible for the body to feel suffering” (na kayo vyabadhaya 


samvarteta).295 Thus it is said: 
There are fools 
Who consider their body or their mind as their self. 
Gradually they become strongly attached to them: 


They do not understand the law of impermanence. 


There is no agent (karaka) in this body 
Neither is there any perceiver (vedaka). 
This body is without a master,>96 


And, nevertheless, it does all kinds of things. 


From the six organs (indriya) and the six objects (visaya) 


Arise the six kinds of consciousnesses (vijfidna); 


503 Namely, the five updsanaskandha. 

504 The entire explanation that follows turns upon the canonical formula: Yad aniccam tam dukkham, 
yam dukkham tad anatta, yad anatta tam netam mama neso ham asmi na meso atta ti: “That which is 
impermanent is suffering; that which is suffering is non-self; that which is non-self is not mine, I am not 
that and that is not me.” Cf. Samyutta, I, p. 22, 82, 84,; IV, p. 1. 

505 Implicit reference to the Stitra on the non-self which follows the sitra on the four noble Truths (cf. 
Pali Vin, I, p. 13-14; Samyutta, III, p. 66-68; Catusparisad, p. 162-164; Mahavastu, III, p. 335-337: 
Riupan ced atmabhavisyad rupam na vyabadhaya duhkhaya samvarteta, labhyeta ca riipasya: evam me 
rupam bhavate evam ma bhdad iti. 


506 Adopting the variant tchou in place of cheng. 
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From the coming together of the three (trikasamnip@ta) 


Contact (sparsa) arises. 507 


From contact as condition 
There arise feeling, memory and action, 
In the same way as fire arises 


When the lens, kindling and the sun come together. 


Organs, objects and consciousnesses having come together, 
The action to be accomplished is realized. 

There is continuity (samtanasdadrsya) 

As in the seed, the sprout and the stem,.508 


Furthermore, there is no atman because the characteristics (/aksana) of the atman do not exist. Dharmas 
must have a characteristic so that we may know that they exist. Thus, if we see smoke (dhuma) and we feel 
heat (usna), we know there is a fire (vahni). Because there are differences [in characteristics] between the 
five sense objects (visaya), we know they exist. Because beings of various sorts conceive and compute 
things in different ways, we know that there are minds (citta) and mental events (caitasikadharma). But 


since the atman has no characteristic, we know it does not exist. 


Question. — However, there is breathing (Gnapdana) which is a characteristic of the atman, and also the 
looking straight ahead and sideways (dlokitavilokita), life (4yus), mind (citta), suffering or happiness 
(duhkhasukha), affection or aversion (icchadvesa), the will (prayatna), etc., which are characteristics of the 
atman. If there were no atman, then who would have this breathing, this looking straight ahead or sideways, 
this life, this mind, this suffering or this happiness, this affection or this aversion, this will, etc.? Thus we 
know that there is an 4tman moving internally and that the life (@yus) and mind (citta) are properties of the 
atman,>99 


If there were no atman, one would be like an ox (go) without an oxherd (sarthvaha). But since there is an 


atman, it can govern the mind, penetrate things without any loss of attentiveness (pramdda). 


507 According to the Pali Abhidamma (Atthasalini, p. 109) and the Sarvastivadins (Kosa, IT, p. 96), 
contact (sparsa), the sixth link in the pratityasamutpdda chain (above, p. 350F), are six in number and 
arise from the coming together of the three (trikasamnipGta), namely, organ, object and consciousness. 
For the Sautrantikas, sparsa is only the meeting itself (Kosa, III, p. 96-97). 

508 Cf. Koga, IX, p. 296-299. 

509 The objector here is the spokesman for the Vaisesikas who assume nine substances (dravya), 


including the atman, endowed with qualities (guna): cf. Vaisesikasutra (I, I, 5-6). 
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If there were no atman, who would direct the mind and experience unhappiness or happiness? If there were 
no atman, one would be like a piece of wood (kastha), unable to distinguish between suffering and 


happiness, and it would be the same for affection or aversion, effort, etc. 


Nevertheless, since the atman is subtle (siksma), it cannot be cognized by the five sense organs (indriya), 


and it is by these characteristics that we know it exists. [231a] 


Answer. — But all these characteristics are characteristics of the consciousness (vijfidnalaksana)! It is 
because there is consciousness that there is breathing, looking straight ahead or sideways, life, etc., and 
when the consciousness leaves the body, all of that disappears.> 10 According to your concept of an eternal 
(anitya) and omnipresent (vyapin) atman, the corpse (kunapa) itself should still possess respiration, the 


ability to look straight ahead and sideways, life, etc. 


Furthermore, breathing (Gnapdana), etc., are material dharmas (rijpidharma) moving on the wind of the 
mind: these are characteristics of consciousness (vijfidna) and not characteristics of the atman. As for life 
(ayus) which is a formation dissociated from mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara), this also is a characteristic of 


consciousness. 


Question. — When one enters into the absorption without mind (acittakasamapatti)>|1 and possibly one 
sleeps without dreaming, the breathing (a@napana) continues and life (4yus) continues. How can you say 


that [breathing and life] are characteristics of consciousness? 


Answer. - Although consciousness is temporarily suspended in the absorption without mind, shortly 
thereafter it must necessarily recur, for it does not leave the body; the time of duration of consciousness is 
long; the time when it disappears is short. This is why [breathing and life] are characteristics of 


consciousness. When a man goes out for a walk, we cannot say that his house is without an owner! 


Sadness and happiness (duhkhasukha), affection and aversion (icchddvesa), will (prayatna), etc., are 
associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta), mutual conditions (sahabhiipratyaya) and accompanying the 
mind (cittanuparivartin): when mind exists, they exist; when mind does not exist, they do not exist. This is 


why these are characteristics of consciousness and not characteristics of the atman. 


Furthermore, supposing the atman did exist, it would be either eternal (nitya) or non-eternal (anitya). But, 


as is said: 


510 The Buddha indeed said: 
Ayur usmatha vijianam yada kayam jahaty ami/ 
apaviddhah tada sete yatha kastham acetanah // 
“When life, heat and consciousness leave the body, the body lies abandoned, like a piece of 
wood, without any feeling.” 
For this stanza, which shows variations, see Kosavyakhya, p. 668, 1. 16-17, and for the 
canonical sources, Majjhima, I, p. 206, 1. 9-11; Samyutta, HI, p. 13=43, 1. 4-5. 
S11 Absorption without mind, also called absorption of non-discrimination (asamjnisamapatti), during 


which mind and mental events are arrested: see Kosa, II, p. 201. 
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If the atman were eternal 
There would be no new existence (punarbhava). 
Eternal and without birth, 


It would also be without deliverance. 


It would also be infallible and inactive: 
This is why we should know 
That there would be neither sinner nor saint 


Nor any object to be sensed (vedaka). 


To abandon the ‘me’ (atman) and the ‘mine’ (Gtmiya) 
Is then to attain nirvana. 
But if there really were an atman, 


We would be unable to reject the idea of ‘me’. 


If the atman were non-eternal 
It ought to perish with the body, 
Like water rushing down from a high cliff. 


There would no longer be either sin or merit.> 12 


512 In an inaugural dissertation at Munich, M. Saigura has identified these three stanzas as 
Mulamadhyamakarika VI, 12; XVII, 2: XVIII, 4, of which here are the text and translation: 
Evam vidyad upadlam vutsargad iti karmanah / 
kartus ca karmakartrbhyam sesan bhavan vibhavayet // 
Atmany asati catmiyam kuta eva bhavisyati / 
nirmamo nirahamarah samad atmatmaninayoh // 
Mamety aham iti kusine bahirdhadhyatmam eva ca/ 
Nirudhyata upadanam tatkusayaj janmanah ksayah // 
Transl.- One should understand appropriation as the ‘rejection’ of action and agent. By means 
of action and agent, one will be able to recognize the other essences. 
As the ‘me’ does not exist, how could the ‘mine’ exist? The [yogin] is freed from [the idea] of 


‘me’ and [the idea] of ‘mine’ by means of the suppression of ‘me’ and what is profitable to the ‘me.’ 
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See [above, p. 735F] what has been said in the chapter on Danaparamita about the atman, the cognizing 


(janaka) or non-cognizing subject, and the active (karaka) or non-active subject. 


Since we cannot discover the characteristics of the atman, we know that the atman is absent in all dharmas. 
Since we know that there is no atman in the dharmas, we cannot conceive the idea of atman. Since there is 
no atman, there cannot be an idea of atmiya, ‘the idea of things belonging to the atman’. When the atman 
and the atmiya have disappeared, there is no longer any bondage, and when there is no longer any bondage, 


that is nirvana. This is why the yogin should cultivate the concept of non-self (anadtmasamjna). 


IV. LINKS BETWEEN IMPERMANENCE, SUFFERING AND NON-SELF 


Question. — Impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha) and non-self (andtman) are one single thing or they 
are three things. If they are only one thing, we should not speak of three. If they are three things, why did 
the Buddha [identify them] be saying: “That which is impermanent is suffering; that which is suffering is 
non-self” (vad anityam tad duhkham, yad duhkham tad anatma)? [231b] 


Answer. — It is just one and the same thing, namely, the correct grasping of impure dharmas 


(sasravadharmapratigraha) but, since the points of view differ, there are three distinct [terms]: 


1) Anityasamjna is associated with the aspect of impermanence (anityakarasamprayukta). - Duhkhasamjna 
is associated with the aspect of suffering (duhkhakarasamprayukta). — Andtmasamjna is associated with 


the non-self aspect (andtmakarasamprayukta).> 13 


2) Anitya does not penetrate into the threefold world (traidhatuka). — Duhkha makes known the defects 
(dosa) of the threefold world. — Anatman is rejection of the world (lokaparityaga). 


3) Anitya produces the mind of disgust (udvegacitta). — Duhkha produces fear (bhaya). — Andtman tears up 


in order to liberate. 


4) Concerning anitya, the Buddha said: “The five aggregates of attachment are impermanent” 
(pancopadanaskandha anityah). — Concerning duhkha, the Buddha said: “That which is impermanent is 
suffering” (vad anityam tad duhkham).— Concerning andtman, the Buddha said: “That which is suffering is 
non-self” (vad duhkham tad anatma). 


What is called ‘me’ and ‘mine’ being suppressed both externally as well as internally, the 
appropriation is destroyed and the destruction of the latter [results] in the destruction of birth. 

These karikas have nothing in common with the stanzas presented here by the Traité. Many 
other fanciful comparisons may also be found in the dissertation in question 
513 Anitya, duhkha and anatmaka along with emptiness (siinya) comprise the four aspects of the first 
noble Truth: above, p. 641F. 
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5) Concerning anitya, the Buddha spoke of the destruction of the five aggregates of attachment. — 
Concerning duhkha, the Buddha said that it pierces the heart like an arrow (salya). — Concerning andtman, 


the Buddha spoke of rejection (utsarjana). 


6) Concerning anitya, he said that it destroys desire (trsna). — Concerning duhkha, he said that it destroys 


pride of self (asmimana). - Concerning andtman, he said that it destroys wrong views (mithyadrsti).> 14 


7) Anitya dispels the view of eternalism (sasvatadrsti). — Duhkha dispels the view in which there is the 
happiness of nirvana in the present lifetime. — Andtman dispels any possibility of attachment 


(abhinivesasthana). 


8) Anitya is addressed to those who are attached to permanent things. — Duhkha is addressed to those who 


imagine a possibility of happiness. — Andtman is addressed to those who imagine a stable Self. 
[Anitya, duhkha and anatman| are one notion with three different aspects. 


The notion of non-self (anatmasamjna) takes as its object (4lambate) the multiplicity of things (nandatva): 


see what was said with regard to the notion of suffering (duhkhasamjna). 


V. THE CONCEPT OF REVULSION TOWARD FOOD 


When one notices that food arises from disgusting causes and conditions (asubhahetupratyaya), this is the 


notion of revulsion toward food (ahare pratikiilasamjna).> 15 


Thus, meat (mamsa) comes from sperm (bija), blood (sonita) and urine (mitra); it is the seat of pus (piya) 
and worms (Armi). Ghee (ghrta), milk (ksirva) and curdled milk (dadhi), products of a transformation of 


blood, are nothing but rottenness. 


The cook also adds to it his sweat and all kinds of dirt. When food is put into the mouth, the throat 


(mastaka) secretes disgusting saliva (singhanaka) that runs down from two channels, joins with the mucus 


514 Samyutta, IV, p. 147-148, expresses itself in an analogous manner: Understanding and seeing the 
six senses, the six objects, the six consciousnesses and the six contacts as aniccato suppresses wrong 
views (micchaditthi); seeing them as dukkhato suppresses the belief in the ‘T’ (sakkayaditthi); seeing 
them as anattato suppresses all speculation on the self (attanuditthi). 

S15 cf, Anguttara, IV, p. 49: Ahdre patikilasafinaparicitena bhikkuno cetasa bahulam viharato 
rasatanhaya cittam patiliyati patikutati pativattati na sampasariyati, upekkha va patikkulyata va 
santhati: “When a monk devotes himself deeply to reflection filled with disgust towards food, his mind 
escapes from desire for flavors, withdraws, shrivels up and is not released; indifference or repugnance is 
established.” 
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(kheta)> 16 and then produces flavor (rasa). The food is thus formed like vomit (udara) where it is 
solidified by the earth [element] (prthivi), moistened by the water (ap), stirred by the wind (vayu) and 
cooked by the fire (tejas).517 In the same way, when boiled rice (vavagi/) is cooked in a pot (sthdli), the 
dirt sinks to the bottom and the clean part stays at the surface. By means of a process similar to wine- 


brewing, the impurities are changed into excrement (vis) and the cleanliness into urine (mitra). 


The kidneys have three orifices.5!8 By means of the [internal] wind, the fatty juice spreads throughout the 


hundred veins (asira), joins with the blood, coagulates and is changed into flesh (mamsa). 
From this new flesh arise fat (meda), bone (asthi) and marrow (majjam). 


From that comes the organ of touch (ka@yendriya). From the union of the recent flesh and the new flesh arise 
the five sense organs (pajicendriya). From the five sense organs arise the five consciousnesses 
(paficavijiana). From the five consciousnesses arises the mental consciousness (manovijfdna) which 


analyzes and grasps characteristics (nimittany udgrhndati) and distinguishes the beautiful from the ugly. 


Next there arise the ideas of ‘me’ (a@tman) and ‘mine’ (atmiya), negative emotions (A/esa) and bad actions 
(nigha). 


This is how the yogin meditates on food, the first and last causes of which involve many impurities 
(asubha). He knows that his internal (4@dhyatmika) four great elements (mahabhiita) are not different from 
the external (bahya) four great elements, and it is only from the wrong view of the self (atmadrsti) that the 


existence of the ‘I’ is created. 


Furthermore, the yogin says to himself: “In order to make this food, somebody has worked very hard; he 
had to clear the land, plant, hoe, harvest, [231c] beat, grind, wash and cook. For a single bowl of cooked 
rice (odana), the laborers have combined oceans of sweat (sveda). If they are compared, the food is just a 
small amount but the sweat [poured forth to make it] is a huge amount. And this food that has required such 
great labor is nothing but bitter suffering. As soon as it is put into the mouth, it becomes dirt and is worth 
nothing. In the space of one night, it is changed into excrement and urine. At the beginning, it was a 


pleasant taste loved by people; changed into dirt, it is a disgusting thing that nobody wants.” 


The yogin also says to himself: “If I am attached to this bad food, I will fall into hell (niraya) where I will 


have to swallow red-hot iron balls (avoguda adiptah).> 19 Having come out of hell, I will become an animal 


516 Salivary secretion influenced by the vegetative nervous system. The parotid or salivary glands are 
meant here, the excretory channel of which is called the Stenon channel, opening by a distinct orifice on 
either side (note by Dr. C. Harvengt). 

517 The internal four great elements give the body solidity, liquidity, movement and warmth, 
respectively. 

518 Rather than kidneys, what is meant here is the bladder which has three orifices, two upper orifices, 
the ureters which bring in the urine excreted by the kidneys, and a lower orifice, the urethra, by means of 
which it expels this urine outside at intervals at greater or lesser intervals (note by Dr, C. Harvengt). 


519 Punishment reserved for a particular hell described above, p. 963F and note. 
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(tiryagyoni), a cow (go), a sheep (edaka) or a camel (ustra), and I will be acquitted of my former debt. Or 


else, I will be a pig (sitkara), a dog (kukkura) and I will always eat excrement.” 


Thinking of food in this way engenders the notion of disgust (udvegasamjna) and, by means of this disgust 


for food, one becomes disgusted with the five objects of enjoyment (paficakaramguna). 


[The brahmin who unwittingly ate disgusting cakes.] — There was a brahmin who practiced the rules of 
[alimentary] purity. Having to go to some unclean land on business, he thought: “How will I manage to 


avoid all this uncleanliness? It will be necessary for me to eat dry food and so I will be able to maintain my 
purity.” 


He saw an old woman who was selling cakes of white marrow (meal, flour??) and said to her: “I have 
reason to stay here for about a hundred days. Make me these cakes regularly and bring them to me, I will 
pay you well.” Each day the old woman made the cakes and brought them to him. The brahmin liked their 
taste and was happy with this plentiful food. 


At the beginning, the cakes made by the old woman were white, but later, little by little they lost their color 
(rupa) and their taste. The brahmin asked the old woman what was the reason for this. She replied: “It is 
because the canker (ganda) is healed.” The brahmin asked her what she meant by this and the old woman 
answered: “At my house, a prostitute contracted a canker on her privy parts and we applied flour (saktu), 
ghee (ghrta) and sweet herbs (vastimadhu) to it.929 The canker ripened, the pus (puya) came out and 
mixed with the poultice. This happened every day and I made the cakes that I gave you with this: that is 
why they were so good. Now that the woman’s canker has healed, where am I going to find [the 


wherewithal to make them]?” 


Having heard this, the brahmin struck his head with his fists, beat his breast, vomited and shouted: “How 
can I say how much I have violated the rules of [alimentary] purity? But now my business is settled.” 


Leaving all his affairs, he returned in haste to his native land. 


It is the same for the yogin. He is attached to food and drink, is joyful and loves to eat. Seeing the beautiful 
colors of the food, its softness, its aroma and its taste, he does not think about the impurities (asubha). Later 
when he has to undergo the painful retribution (duhkhavipaka), how great will be his repentance 
(kaukrtya)! If he can see the beginning and the end (purvaparanta) of food, he produces a mind of disgust 
(udvegacitta) and, eliminating the desire for food (Gharatrsnda), he rejects the five>2! objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamaguna). Completely detached (virakta) from the happiness of the world of desire (kamadhatu), 
he cuts through these five objects and is also free from the five fetters of lower rank 


(paficavarabhagiyasamyojana).>22 


520 Mahavyut., no. 5802. 

521 Adopting the variant wou in place of sseu. 

522 The five fetters favorable to “the lower part”, i.e., to kamadhatu, either prevent one from leaving of 
this world or make one return to it. These are belief in the self (satkayadrsti), unjustified trust in the 


efficacy of rituals and vows (silavrataparamarsa), doubt (vicikitsa), love of pleasure (kamacchanda) and 
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For all these reasons and these disadvantages [of food], the yogin no longer loves it and is no longer 


attached to it: This is what is called the notion of repugnance toward food (ahare pratikulasamjna). 


VI. LOGICAL ORDER OF THE TEN CONCEPTS 


Question. — Anityasamjnd, duhkhasamjna, andtmasamjna are associated with a pure wisdom 
(anasravaprajna) whereas the four following concepts, ahdre pratikilasamjna, [sarvaloke 
‘nabhiratisamjna, maranasamjna and asucisamjna| are [232a] associated with an impure wisdom 


(sasravaprajna). Why does [the sttra] speak of them secondly? 


Answer. — The Buddhist doctrine consists of a twofold path: i) the path of seeing the Truths 


(darsanamarga) and ii) the path of meditation (bhavanamarga). 


In the path of seeing the Truths, by using the three notions [of anitva, duhkha and anatman], the yogin 
destroys wrong views (mithyadrsti), obtains the quality of arya, but is not yet detached from desire 


(virakta). 


It is with this detachment (vairdgya) in mind that, after having spoken of the first three notions, the sutra 
now speaks of the four intermediate notions: ahare pratikilasamjna, [sarvaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna, 
maranasamjna and asucisamjnda| by means of which the yogin succeeds in freeing himself from the 


afflictions, lust, etc. (ragadiklesa). 


Thus the first three notions are features of the path of seeing the Truths (satvadarsanamarga), the four 
intermediate notions are features of the path of meditation (bhdvandmarga) and the last three notions 
[prahanasamjna, vairdgyasamjna and nirodhasamjna] are features of the path of the saints who have 


nothing more to train in (asaiksamarga). 


In starting to practice the foundation of mindfulness of the body (kayasmrtyupasthana), the yogin still has 
some notion of revulsion toward food but, as he rarely uses it, the Buddha did not speak of it, 923 Here, so 
that the srotaapannas and sakrdagamins can escape from desire, the Buddha, having spoken about 
anatmasamjna [the third notion on the list], now speaks of the four [intermediate] notions beginning with 


ahare pratikilasamjna. 


Vil. THE CONCEPT OF DISSATISFACTION TOWARD THE ENTIRE WORLD 


malice (vyapada): cf. Digha, I, p. 156; I, p. 92, 252; III, p. 234; Majjhima, I, p. 432: Samyutta, V, p. 61, 
69; Anguttara, IV, p. 459; V, p. 17. 

523 An allusion to the Satipatthanasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 55-63, which is silent about revulsion toward 
food. 
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Notion of dissatisfaction toward the entire world (sarvaloke ‘nabhirati). — If one thinks about the world, its 
sense pleasures (Aamaguna), sweet tastes (rasa), chariots, fine garments, warm rooms, gardens, houses and 
all kinds of pleasant things, one has a notion of contentment (abhiratisamjna). If one thinks of the 
misfortunes and misdeeds of the world, the mind has a notion of dislike (udvegasamjna). What are the ills 
of the world? 


The ills of the world are of two types /) beings (sattva); ii) lands (pradesa). 


1. Evils and wickedness of beings 


a. Beings have eight kinds of evils and torments: 1) birth (7ati), 2) old age (jara), 3) sickness (vyadhi), 4) 
death (marana), 5) being separated from what one loves (priyaviprayoga), 6) gaining what one does not 
love (apriyasamprayoga), 7) not getting what one wants (vad apicchan paryesamano_ na labhate), 8) in 


short, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering (samksiptena pancopapadanaskandha duhkham).524 
b. As for the wickedness of beings: 


Out of excessive lust (ragabahulyat), they do not differentiate between beauty and ugliness; they do not 
follow the teachings of their parents and teachers; they have no shame (hri) or modesty (apatrapya) and are 


not different from the animals. 


Out of excessive hatred (dvesabahulyat), they do not differentiate between the light (/aghu) and the heavy 
(guru); enraged by the poison of anger (Avodhavisa), they go so far as to refuse the Buddha’s word;>25 they 
do not want to hear the Dharma; they are not afraid of the bad destinies (durgati); they inflict violent 
beatings; they do not care about others’ sufferings and, entering into the great shadows (mahdatamas), they 


see nothing more. 


Out of excessive ignorance (mohabahulyat), they do not find the means of realizing what they are looking 


for; they do not understand the causes of things, as if they were trying to get milk (Asira) from a horn 


(visana).> 26 


Enveloped by ignorance (avidhyavrta), even if they are in the light of the sun, they will never see anything. 


Out of excessive greed (matsaryabahulyat), their house is like a tomb which nobody comes near. 


524 Excerpt from the Sermon of Benares: Pali Vinaya. I, p. 10; Catusparisad, p. 158; Mahavastu, III, p. 
332; Lalitavistara, p. 417; Mahavyut., no. 2223-2240. 

525 Rejection of the holy Dharma (saddharmapratiksepa) is a particularly serious fault: cf. 
Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgrahasitra cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 95, and Pafijika, p.147. 

526 Canonical comparison (Majjhima, III, p. 141: Seyyathapi puriso khiratthiko khiragavesit 
khirapariyesanan caramano gavim tarunavaccham visanato avinjeyya... abhabho khirassa 


adhigamanaya. 
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Out of excessive pride and haughtiness (manastambha), they do not honor the saints (arya) and do not 


venerate their parents. 
Careless (pramatta), they ruin themselves and have no honesty. 


Out of excessive wrong views (mithyddrstibahulyat), they do not believe in the present existence 
(thajanman) or in the future existence (parajanman), they do not believe in sin (Gpatti) or merit (punya), 


and it is impossible to live with them. 


All these afflictions abounding in them, these wretched people have no uprightness. Their sins are 
numerous, they commit the five heinous crimes of immediate retribution (paficanantarya): sometimes they 
kill their father and mother; sometimes they wound the saints; sometimes they demand special honors, they 


slander faithful and celibate people and they are an offense to their kinsmen. 


Furthermore, of the beings inhabiting the world, honest people (sadhu) are rare and evil people (durjana) 


are numerous. 


It may be that people of good conduct are poor, lowly and ugly, and it may be that rich good-looking 
people are of bad conduct. It may be that those who love to give are poor and without resources, and it may 


be that rich [232b] fortunate people are miserly, greedy and unwilling to give. 


If people see a thoughtful man silent and not speaking, they say that he is proud, haughty and does not want 
to serve. If they see an obliging man, benevolent and charitable, they say he is deceitful and a toady. If they 
see an eloquent orator, they accuse him of being dependent on inadequate knowledge and consider him to 


be proud. 


If they see a simple straightforward honest man, they all join up to deceive him, subjugate him, direct him 
and tyrannize him. If they see an easy gentle man, they join up to despise him, trample him underfoot and 
treat him impolitely. If they see a man observing pure morality, they accuse him of hypocritical behavior, 


scorn him and do not respect him. 


Such people are perverts and unlovable. 


2. Wretchedness of lands 


Wretchedness of lands. — All lands are filled with calamities and disadvantages: heat and cold (sitosna), 
hunger and thirst (ksutpipdsda), sickness, epidemics, malaria, suffering, old age, sickness, death, fears; there 
is no country free of them. Anywhere you go, all these evils follow you and there is no place where you can 
avoid them. Although there are wealthy peaceful lands, many are tormented by the defilements (A/esa) and 
do not deserve the name of happy lands. All involve the two kinds of suffering, bodily suffering (kayika 
duhkha) and mental suffering (caitasika duhkha); no land is free of them. Thus it is said: 


There are lands that are too cold, 


There are lands that are too hot, 
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There are lands without safety and protection, 


There are lands where the miseries abound. 


There are lands perpetually in famine (durbhiksa), 
There are lands where sicknesses are abundant, 
There are lands where merit is not cultivated. 
Thus there is no happy place. 
As beings and lands have all these troubles, it is said that there is no happiness in the world (Joka). 


The ills of the desire realm (kAamadhdatu) are such [as we have spoken of], but when one dies in the two 
higher realms [rupa- and artipyadhatu] and falls back down here, one suffers even greater humiliation than 


in this lower world: thus, when one falls from a very high place, one is smashed to pieces and crushed. 


Question. — What are the differences between anitya, duhkha and andtmasamjnda on the one hand and 


sarvaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna on the other hand, and why speak of them separately? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of consideration (anupasyand): i) a general consideration 
(samastanupasyand), ii) a specific consideration (bhinnadnupasyana). The first three concepts are of the 


general order whereas [the concept of the world] is of specific order.>27 


Furthermore, there are two kinds of consideration: i) consideration about things (dharmanupasyana), and 
ii) consideration about beings (sattvanupsyana). The first three concepts are a consideration consisting of 
disapproval of all things, whereas here, the concept of the world is considering the wickedness and the 


troubles of beings: it is not the same. 


Furthermore, the first three notions are the pure path (andsravamarga),>28 whereas the concept of the 


world belongs to the impure path (sa@sravamarga). 


Finally, the first three notions are of the path of seeing the Truths (satyadarsanamarga) whereas the 


concept of the world is of the path of meditation (bhavanamarga). 


Thus there are many differences. The concept of dissatisfaction in regard to the entire world (sarvaloke 
‘nabhiratisamjnd) is included in all the levels (sarvabhimisamgrhita) and bears upon the dharmas of the 
threefold world. 


VIII. THE CONCEPTS OF DEATH AND IMPURITY 


527 The concepts of anitya and duhkha include all conditioned dharmas (samshrta) and the concept of 
andatma includes all dharmas without exception: they therefore have as object all dharmas inclusively. 
The concept of sarvaloke ‘nabhirati is concerned only with beings (sattva) and lands (pradesa). 


528 Because they involve detachment in regard to the threefold world. 
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On the concept of death (maranasamjna), see what has been said above (p. 1422F) about marananusmrti. — 
On the concept of impurity (asucisamjna), see what has been said above (p. 1151F) about 
kayasmrtyupasthana. 


IX. THE CONCEPTS OF RENUNCIATION, DETACHMENT AND CESSATION 


[232ce] The concepts of renunciation (prahdnasamjna), detachment (virdgasamjna) and cessation 
(nirodhasamjna) have the characteristics (nimitta) of nirvana as object (Glambante).529 Because the latter 
cuts through the fetters (samyojana), there is the notion of renunciation; because it renounces the fetters, 


there is the notion of detachment; because it suppresses the fetters, there is the notion of cessation. 
Question. — If that is so, one single notion would suffice; why then mention three? 


Answer. — It is again a matter of one and the same thing spoken of in three different ways as was the case 
above (p. 1452F), where it was said: That which is impermanent is suffering and that which is suffering is 
impermanent.” It is the same here where the wickedness and the miseries of the entire world are so heavy 
that they are condemned in three ways. When a huge tree is being cut down, it is impossible to cut it down 
using just one saw. Since nirvana is an excellent (pranita) dharma not yet attained previously 
(apiirvaprapta), it is praised in diverse ways: hence the notions of renunciation (prahdnasamjna), 


detachment (virdgasamjna) and cessation (nirodhasamjna). 


Furthermore, as nirvana cuts through the three poisons (¢rivisa), it is called abandonment (prahdna); as it 
abandons desire (raga), it is called detachment (virdga), and as it suppresses all suffering to the point that it 


no longer arises, it is called cessation (nirodha). 


Furthermore, during the preparatory path (prayogamarga) consisting of heat (usmagata), summits 


(murdhan), patience (ksanti) and the supreme worldly dharmas (laukikagradharma),>39 the yogin who has 


529 Anguttara, V, p. 110-111, defines these three concepts in the following way: Idh’ Ananda bhikkhu 
uppannam kamavitakkam ndadhivaseti pajahati vinodeti vyantikaroti ...tanhakkhayo nirodho nibbanan ti. 
Ayam vucat’ Ananda nirodhasanna. 

Transl. — Here, O Ananda, the monk refuses, abandons, removes, destroys and suppresses the thoughts of 
desire, malice, harm and wicked bad dharmas when they arise: this is the concept of abandonment. 

Then the monk, withdrawn into the forest, under a tree or in an empty house, reflects and says 
to himself: The pacification of all the formations, the rejection of all conditionings, the destruction of 
desire, cessation, nirvana, is a good thing, is an excellent thing: this is detachment. 

Finally, the monk, withdrawn into the forest, etc. ... : this is the concept of cessation. 

Note that this sutra defines detachment and cessation in the same terms. These concepts are 
synonyms of nirvana. 

530 The four aids to insight (nirvedhabhagiya) discussed above, p. 495F, 1067F, 1411F. 
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the vision of the correct knowledge (samyagjnana), moves away from the defilements (A/esa): that is the 
notion of detachment (virdgasamjna). — Obtaining the pure path (andsravamarga), he cuts the fetters 
(samyojana): that is the notion of renunciation (prahdnasamjna). — When he enters into nirvana, he 
suppresses the five aggregates of attachment (paricopadanaskandha) that will be continued no longer: that 


is the notion of cessation (nirodhasamjna). 


The notion of renunciation is nirvana-with-residue (sopadhisesanirvana); the notion of cessation is nirvana- 
without-residue (nirupadhisesanirvana),; the notion of detachment is the means (updaya), the door, to both 


nirvanas. 


These three concepts, sometimes impure (sasrava) and sometimes pure (andsrava), are included 


(samgrhita) in all the stages (bhimi). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES, THE 
THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS AND THE 
THREE FACULTIES ©. 1465F) 


First Section THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


According to the oldest sources, the Buddhist texts call for a number of knowledges (Sanskrit, jidna; Pali, 


nana) which the scholastics will do their utmost to classify and define. 


I. THE TEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE SUTRAPITAKA 


Attempts at classification are relatively rare: 


1. The suttas of the Nanassa vatthiini of the Samyutta, II, p. 56-60 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 356-357, k. 14, p. 
99c19-100a11) propose two classes of wana, one of 44 and the other of 77 units. The first results from 
attributing to each of the eleven members of the causal chain — from jardmarana to sankhara — four 
knowledges relating to suffering, its origin, its cessation and the path to its cessation, which gives a total of 
4 x 11 = 44. The second class results from attributing seven more knowledges to each of the same 


members, so 7 x 11 =77. 
2. Other more important groupings are also given by the Siitrapitaka: 


a. Four knowledges concerning: /) things (dhamme fnanam), ii) consequences (anvaye fidnam), iii) analysis 
of another’s mind (paricchede fanam = paresam cittaparicchede fanam), iv) conventions 


(sammutinanam), respectively: cf. Digha, III, p. 226, 277;Vibhanga, p. 315, 330. 


b. Four other knowledges, altogether constituting right view (sammadditthi) and concerning 7) suffering 
(duhkhe nanam), ii) its origin (samudaye nanam), iii) its cessation (nirodhe nanam), iv) the path to its 
cessation (marge or nirodhagaminiya patipadaya nanam): cf. Digha, I, p. 312; IL, p. 227; Majjhima, IIL, p. 
251; Samyutta, V, p. 8-9, 430: Patisambhida, I, p. 41, 118, 133; Vibhanga, p. 104, 235, 293, 315, 328; 
Dhammasanganl, p. 189. 


c. Two knowledges, belonging to the arhat, concerning cessation of the impurities (khaye nanam) and their 


non-rearising in the future (anuppdde nanam) respectively: cf. Digha, HI, p. 214, 274. 


Later scholasticism, adding the three groups together, will posit the category of ten knowledges. 
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Il. THE TEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE SANSKRIT ABHIDHARMA 


Working with the canonical sources that have been presented above, the Sanskrit Abhidharma established a 


list of ten knowledges, one of the masterpieces of the Sarvastvadin-Vaibhaisika school. These are: 
1) dharmajnana, 
2) anvayajnana, 
3) paracittajnana, 
4) samvrtijnana, 
5) duhkhajnana, 
6) samudayajnana, 
7) nirodhajnana, 
8) margajnana, 
9) ksayajnana, 
10) anutpadajnana. 
This list, the order of which is sometimes slightly modified, appears on the following texts: 


1. Vasumitra’s Abhidharmaprakaranapada, T 1541, k. 1, p. 628b7-c6; T 1542, k. 1, p. 693c22-694a14. 
Extracts of the original Sanskrit are cited by the Kosavyakhya, p. 616, 1. 29-617, 1. 27. 


2. Katyayaniputra’s Abhidharmajfianaprathana, T 1543, K. 12, p. 829c; T 1544, k. 9, p. 963c. 
3. Dharmatrata’s Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 817a11-bS. 

4. Ghosaka’s Abhidharmartarasa, T 1553, k. 1, p. 974a5-6 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 89, 1. 3-4). 

5. Skandhila’s (?) Abhidharmavataraprakarana, T 1554, k. 2, p. 985b12-13. 

6. Harivarman’s Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 16, p. 371c21-372c28. 

7.Mahavibhasa by the Five Hundred great Arhats, T 1545, k. 106, p. 549b21-c10. 

8. Kosa, VU, p. 11. 

9. Samghabhadra’s Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 73, p. 735c8-10. 

10. Abhidharmadipa, p. 374. 

11. Mahavyutpatti, no. 1234-1243. 


In these texts there are precise definitions of these ten jndna: those of the Abhidharmaprakaranapada (T 
1542, p. 693c23-694a15) partially cited in the Kosavyakhya, p. 616, |. 29-617, |. 27 are presented here: 
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1.Dhamrajnanam katamat. kamapratisamyuktesu samskaresu yad amasravam .... 8. ... jnanam idam icyate 


‘nvayajnanam. 
9-10. Missing in the Sanskrit version. 


Transl. from the Chinese. — 1. What is the knowledge of things (dharmajnana)? The knowledge of things 
is: i) the pure knowledge concerning the formations associated with the desire realm; i) the pure 
knowledge concerning the cause of the formations associated with the desire realm; iii) the pure knowledge 
concerned with the the cessation of the formations associated with the desire realm; iv) the pure knowledge 
concerned with the path leading to the cessation of the formations associated with the desire realm; v) the 
knowledge concerned with the knowledge of things and the stage {Fr. terre} of the knowledge of things is 
also called knowledge of things. 


2. What is subsequent knowledge (anvayajnana)? Subsequent knowledge is: i) the pure knowledge 
conceming the formations associated with the form realm and the formless realm; ii) the pure knowledge 
concerning the cause of the formations associated with the form realm and the formless realm; ii7) the pure 
knowledge concerning the cessation of the formations associated with the form realm and the formless 
realm; iv) the pure knowledge concerning the paths leading to the cessation of the formations associated 
with the form realm and the formless realm; v) the pure knowledge concerning the subsequent knowledge 


and the stage of subsequent knowledge is also called consecutive knowledge. 


3. What is the knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajnana)? Realized by cultivation of the knowledges 
(jndnabhavana), it is the support (niraya) of the fruit of this cultivation. Obtained by this cultivation, it is 
an unimpeded knowledge (apratihatajnana) concerning another’s mind (citta) and mental events (caitta) 
associated with the desire realm and also in part with the pure (anadsrava) mind and mental events of 


another. 
4. What is conventional knowledge (samvrtijnana)? It is all the impureknowledges (sarvasasravajnana). 


5. What is the knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana)? It is the pure knowledge produced when the five 


aggregates of attachment are considered to be impermanent, painful, empty and without self. 


6. What is the knowledge of the origin of suffering (samudayajndana)? It is the pure knowledge produced 


when the cause of impure things is considered as cause, origin, production and condition. 


7. What is the knowledge of the cessation of suffering (nirodhajnana)? It is the pure knowledge produced 


when this cessation is considered as cessation, peace, excellent and bringing salvation. 


8. What is the knowledge of the path of cessation of suffering (margajnana)? It is the pure knowledge 


produced when the path is considered as path, logical, the definitive attainment and exit. 


9. What is the knowledge of the suppression of the impurities (kKsayajndna)? It is the pure knowledge 
produced when one thinks: “Suffering has been completely known by me; the origin has been abandoned 
by me; the cessation has been realized by me; the path has been practiced by me”: it is a knowledge, a 


seeing, a science, an intelligence, a light, an understanding. 
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10. What is the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities (anutpddajnana)? It is the pure knowledge 
produced when one thinks: “The suffering perfectly known by me is no longer to be known; the origin 
abandoned by me is no longer to be abandoned; the cessation realized by me is no longer to be realized; the 
path practiced by me is no longer to be practiced”: it is a knowledge, a seeing, a science, an intelligence, a 


light, an understanding. 


Il THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE MAHAYANA 


The Mahayana retains the list of ten knowledges established by the Sanskrit Abhidharma but gives it a very 


different interpretation and adds an eleventh knowledge at the end. 


1. Lists of Eleven Knowledges in the Prajfiaparamitas in Sanskrit 


List A appears in the PaficavimSati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 208, 1. 23—209, |. 1. It should also be on p. 20 of the 


same editions but the text is corrupt. 


List B appears in the Astadasasahasrika, ed. E. Conze, p. 193, 1. 18-23, and the Satasahasrika, ed. P. Ghosa, 
p. 61, 1. 6-62, 1. 16; p. 1440, 1. 10-13. 


List A List B 

1. duhka- 1. duhkha- 

2. samudaya- 2. samudaya- 
3. nirodha- 3. nirodha- 
4. marga- 4. marga- 

5. ksaya- 5. ksaya- 

6. anutpdda- 6. anutpdada- 
7. dharma- 7. dharma- 
8. anvaya- 8. anvaya- 

9. samvrti- 9. samvrti- 
10. parijaya- 10. paricaya- 
11. yatharuta-jnana 11. yatharuta-jndna. 


The last two numbers are problematic: 
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Paricaya- or parijaya-jnana. — For the meaning of the word, see Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 322; Conze, 
Materials, p. 245. The Paficavimsati defines it as pratipatparijayajnana ‘cognition of the mastery of the 
path’ according to Conze. The Satasahasrika, p. 1441, 1. 20, defines it as pratipaksajiana ‘knowledge of 
the antidote’. Neither of these definitions is satisfactory. But if we proceed by elimination, it is clear that in 
the list of the ten knowledges paricaya or parajayajnana, whichever the orthography of the word, can here 
only designate the paracittajiana ‘knowledge of another’s mind’ rendered in the Pali sources given above 


by the terms paricchede nanam or cittaparicchede nanam. 


Yatharutajnana. — Taken out of context, the expression can only mean ‘knowledge that conforms to the 
expression’. But the PaficavimSati, p. 209, 1. 9 and the Satasahasrika, p. 1441, 1. 21, defines it as 
tathagatasya sarvakarajnatajnanam ‘knowledge of the consciousness of all aspects [of things], belonging 
to the Tathagata’. If this explanation is valid, then I [Lamotte] think the reading yatharutajnana should be 
corrected to yathabhitajnana ‘consciousness conforming to reality’, the variant attested by some Chinese 


versions. 


2. Lists of the eleven knowledges in the Chinese Prajfiaparamitas 


List A appears in the PaficavimSati translated by Kumarajiva, T 223, , k. 1, p. 219a13-15; and in the 
PaficavimSati by Hiuan-tsang, T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 80b1-3. 


List B appears in Kumarajiva’s PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 5, p. 254c19-21, and the translations of Hiuan- 
tsang in the Satasahasrika (T 220, vol. V, k. 3, p. 12a25-27), the PaficavimSati (T220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 
7c4-6), and the Astadasasahasrika (T 220, vol. VII, k. 479, p. 429c24-26; ik. 489, p. 487¢24-25). 


It should be noted that Kumarajiva calls the eleventh knowledge yathabhitajnana whereas Hiuan-tsang 


always give it the reading yatharutajnana. 


List A List B 

1. dharma- 1. duhkha- 

2. anvaya- 2. samudaya- 
3. paracitta- 3. nirodha- 
4. samvrti- 4. marga- 

5. duhkha- 5. ksaya- 

6. samudaya- 6. anutpdda- 
7. nirodha- 7. dharma- 
8. marga- 8. anvaya- 
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9. ksaya- 9. samvrti- 


10. anutpdda- 10. paracitta- 
11. yathabhitajnana in K; 11. yathabhitajnana in K; 
yathadarutajnana in H-t. yatharutajnana in H-t. 


A. Definition of the eleven knowledges in the Prajhaparamitas 

This will be found in the following recensions: 

1. Paficavimati, p. 209, 1. 1-9; T 223, k. 5, p. 254c21-255a4; T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 80b3-21. 
2. Astadasasahasrika, T 220, vol. VII, k. 489, p. 487c26-488a15. 

3. Satasahasrika, p. 1440, 1. 13-1441, 1. 22. 


Here I [Lamotte] limit myself to restoring the Paficavimsati translated by Kumarajiva, T 223, k. 5, p. 
254c21-255a4, into Sanskrit: 


1. Tatra katamad duhkhajnanam. yad duhkhasyanutpadajnanam idam ucyate ... 11. ... tathagatasya 


sarvakarajnatajnanam idam ucyate yathabhiutajnanam. 
Transl. — 1. What is the knowledge of suffering? It is the knowledge of the non-production of suffering. 
2. What is the knowledge of the origin of suffering? It is the knowledge of the abandonment of this origin. 


3. What is the knowledge of the cessation of suffering? It is the knowledge of the original cessation of this 


suffering. 


4. What is the knowledge of the path of cessation of suffering? It is the awareness of the noble eightfold 
Path. 


5. What is the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities? It is the knowledge of cessation of lust, hatred 


and ignorance. 


6. What is the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities? It is the knowledge of the non-production 


of these impurities in the Blessed One. 


7. What is the knowledge of things? It is the knowledge consisting of the discerning of [the characteristics, 


impermanence, etc.] of these things. 


8. What is subsequent knowledge? It is the knowledge consisting of saying: “The eye is impermanent” and 


so on up to “Mind, contact, co-dependent production and feeling are impermanent.” 
9. What is conventional knowledge? It is the knowledge of the name of causes and conditions. 


10. What is the knowledge of another’s mind? It is to know the minds of other beings and other individuals 


by means of the mind. 
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11. What is knowledge conforming to reality? It is the knowledge, belonging to the Tathagata, of the 


consciousness of all the aspects. 


These explanations are exactly opposite to the definitions given above by the Sanskrit Abhidharma: they 
represent the Mahayanist point of view and are commented on by the 7raité in turn: below, p. 1483F and 
later, k. 27, p. 257c14-16; k, 48, p. 406b-c; k. 84, p. 650c9-15; k. 99, p. 749a14. 


[k. 23, p. 232c¢] 


Siitra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 61, 1. 6-62, 1. 16). — [The bodhisattva-mahisattva must fulfill completely] the 


eleven knowledges (ekadasa jnanani): 


ee 


. the knowledge of things (dharmajndana), 


2. subsequent knowledge (anvayajnana), 


LoS) 


. the knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajndana), 
4. conventional knowledge (samvrtijnana), 


5. the knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana), 


an 


. the knowledge of the origin of suffering (samudayajnana), 

7. the knowledge of the cessation of suffering (nirodhajnana), 

8. the knowledge of the path of the cessation of suffering (margajndana), 
9. the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (ksayajnana), 

10. the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities (anutpddajnana), 


11. the knowledge conforming to reality (vathabhiutajnana). 


Sastra. —1. DEFINITION OF THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES 
1. The knowledge of things (dharmajnana) is: 


a. the pure knowledge concerning things associated with the desire realm (ka@madhdatusamprayuktesu 


dharmesu yad anasravam jnanam). 


b. the pure knowledge concerning the cause of things associated with the desire realm 


(kamadhdatusamprayuktanam darmanam hetau yad anasravam jnanam). 


c. the pure knowledge concerning the cessation of things associated with the desire realm 


(kamadhdatusamprayuktanam dharmanam nirodhe yad anasravam jnanam). 


d. the pure knowledge concerning the path leading to the cessation of things associated with the desire 


realm (kamadhatusamprayuktanam dharmanam prahanaya marge yad anasravam jnanam). 
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e. also the pure knowledge concerning the knowledge of the things themselves and its stage (api khalu 


dharmajnane dharmajnanabhimau ca yad anasravam jnanam). 


2. It is the same for the subsequent knowledge (anvayajnana) concerning [things associated] with the form 


realm and the formless realm (ruparipyasahdatusamprayuktesu dharmesu). 
3. The knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajnana) cognizes: 


a. the mind (citta) and mental events (caitasikadharma) relating to the desire realm and the form realm 


(kamaripadhatusamprayukta) presently belonging to others, 
b. also a small part of their pure minds and mental events (andsravacittacaitta). 
4. Conventional knowledge (samvrtijndna) is all of the impure knowledges (sarvasdsravajndna). 


5. The knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana) is the pure knowledge produced when the five aggregates of 
attachment are considered as impermanent, suffering, empty and without self (paficopadanaskandhan 


anityato duhkhatah sinyato ‘natmatas ca manasikurvato yad anasravam jnananam). 


6. The knowledge of the origin of suffering (samudayajnana) is the pure knowledge produced when the 
cause of impure dharmas is considered as cause, origin, successive and associated causation 
(sasravahetukam  hetutah samudayatah prabhavatah pratyayatas ca manasikurvato yad andadsravam 
jnanam). 

7. The knowledge of the cessation of suffering (nirodhajiOna) is the pure knowledge produced by 
considering this cessation as cessation, peaceful, excellent and bringing salvation (nirodham nirodhatah 


santatah pranitato nihsaranatas ca manasikurvato yad andsravam jnanam). 


8. The knowledge of the path of cessation (margajfiana) is the pure knowledge produced by considering this 
path as path, logical, attainment and ultimate exit (margam margato nyayatah pratipattito nairydnikatas ca 


manasikurvato yad andsravam jnanam). 


9. The knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (ksayajnadna = dasravaksayajnana) is the pure 
knowledge produced by thinking: “Suffering is completely known by me (duhkham me parijnatam); the 
origin has been abandoned by me (samudayo me prahinah); cessation has been realized by me (nirodho me 
saksatkrtah),; the path has been practiced by me (margo me bhavitah)”’; it [223a] is a wisdom (prajna), a 


seeing (darsana), a knowing (vidya), an understanding (buddhi). 


10. The knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities (anutpddajnana) is the pure knowledge produced 
by thinking: “The suffering completely known by me is no longer to be known (duhkham me parijiiatam na 
parijnatavyam); the origin abandoned by me is no longer to be abandoned (samudayo me prahino na 
prahdatavayah),; the cessation realized by me is no longer to be realized (nirodho me saksatkrto na 
saksatkartavyah); the path practiced by me is no longer to be practiced (margo me_ bhavito 
nabhavitavyah)”: it is a wisdom (prajna), a seeing (darsana), a knowing (vidya), an understanding 
(buddhi). 
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11. The wisdom conforming to reality (vathabhitajndana) is a knowledge conforming exactly to reality and 
free of obstacles (apratihata) concerning the general characteristics (sa@manyalaksana) and specific 


characteristics (svalaksana) of all dharmas. 


B. The Ten Knowledges According to theAbidharam 
1. Objects of the ten knowledges»? | 


1) Dharmajnana has as object (alamabate): a. things associated with the desire realm 
(kamadhatusamprayukta dharmah); b. the cause of things associated with the desire realm 
(kamadhatusamprayuktanam dharmanam hetuh); c. the cessation of things associated with the desire realm 
(kamadhdatusamprayuktanam dharmanam nirodhah); d. the path leading to the cessation of things 


associated with the desire realm (kamadhatusamprayuktanam dharmanam prahanaya margah). 


2) Anvayajnana is similar, [with the difference that it concerns the things of ripa- and ariipyadhatu, their 


cause, their cessation and the path to their cessation]. 
3) Samvrtijnana has as object all the dharmas. 


4) Paracittajnana has as object the mind (citta) and mental events (caitasikadharma), impure (sasrava) or 


pure (anasrava), occurring in the mind of another. 

5-6) Duhkhajnana and samudayajnana have as object the five aggregates of attachment (upadanaskandha). 
7) Nirodhajnana has as object the cessation (nirodha) [of suffering]. 

8) Margajnana has as object the five pure elements (paricandsravaskandha). 

9-10) Ksayajnana and anutpddajnana together have as object the four truths (catuhsatya). 

2. Pure and impure knowledges? 32 


Of the ten knowledges, one is impure (sdsrava), [namely, samvritjidna], eight are pure (anasrava) and one, 
namely, paracittajnana, should be set apart since it is impure when it has an impure mind as object and 


pure when it has a pure mind as object. 


3. Mutual inclusion of the ten knowledges? 33 
1) Dharmajnana contains (samgrhnati): 


a. dharmajnana [properly called], 


531 Compare Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 694b4-c4; KoSa, VII, p.Sseq.; Abhidharmadipa, p. 377, |. 
1-378, 1. 6. 

532 Cf. Koga, VIL p. 4. 

533 Cf, Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 694c5-19; Kosa, vii, p. 11-12. 
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b. a small part, [namely, the part relating to kamadhatu] of the paracittajnana, of the duhkhajnana, of the 


samudayajnana, of the nirodhajnana, of the margajnana, of the ksayajnana and of the anutpddajnana. 


2) Anvayajndana, the same [replacing ‘the part relating to kamadhatu’ with ‘the part relating to 


rupa- and artpyadhatu’. 

3) Samvrtijnana contains: 

a. samvrtijnana [properly called], 

b. a small part of paracittajnana, [namely, the impure part (sadsrava) of paracittajnana]. 
4) Paracittajnana contains: 

a. paracittajndna [properly called], 


b. a small part [namely, that found in the mind of another] of dharmajnana, of anvayajnana, of 


samvrtijnana, of margajnana, of ksayajnana and of anutpadajnana. 
5) Duhkhajnana contains: 
a. suhkhajnana [properly called], 


b. a small part, [that which has as object the truth of suffering], of dharmajnana, of anvayajnana, of 


ksayajnana, and of anutpaddajnana. 

6-7) Samudayajnana and nirodhajnana are explained on the same principle. 
8) Margajnana contains: 

a. margajnana [properly called], 


b. a small part, [that which has the truth of the path as object], of dharmajnana, of anvayajnana, of 


paracittajnana, of ksayajnana, and of anutpddajnana. 
9) Ksayajnana contains: 
a. ksayajnana [properly called], 


b. a small part, [that having as object the suppression of the impurities], of dharmajnana, of anvayajnana, 


of paracittajnana, of duhkhajnana, and of margajnana. 


10) Anutpddajnana is explained according to the same principle. 


4. The associates of the ten knowledges 


[a. The faculties (indriya).] 
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i) Nine knowledges are associated (samprayukta) with eight faculties (indriya), excluding the faculty of 
wisdom (prajnendriya), the faculty of dissatisfaction (daurmanasyendriya) and the faculty of displeasure 
(duhkhendriya).>34 


ii) Samvrtijndna 1s associated with ten faculties, excluding the faculty of wisdom (prajfiendriya). 
[b. The concentrations (samadhi).] 


i) Dharmajnadna, anvayajnana and duhkhajnana are associated with the samadhi of emptiness 
(siinyatasamadhi). 

ii) Dharmajnana, anvayajnana , nirodhajnana, ksayajnana and anutpddajnana are associated with the 
samadhi of signlessness (Gnimittasamadhi). 

iii) Dharm,ajnana, anvayajnana, paracittajnana, duhkkhajnana, samudayajnana, margajnana, ksayajnana 
and anutpddajnana are associated wih the samadhi of wishlessness (apranihitasamadhi). 

[c. The concepts (samjnid).| 


i) Dharmajnana, anvayajnana, samvrtijnana, duhkhajnana, ksayajnana and anutpddajnana are associated 
[with three concepts from the group of the ten concepts mentioned on p. 1433F]: the concept of 
impermanence (anityasamjna), the concept of suffering (duhkhasamjna) and the concept of non-self 


(anatmasamjna). 


ii) Samvrtijndna is associated with the four intermediate concepts [of the same group, namely, the concept 
of the repugnant nature of food (ahare pratikiilasamjna), the concept of displeasure in respect to the whole 
world (sarvaloke ‘nabhiratsamjna), the concept of death (maranasamjna) and the concept of impurity 
(asucisamjna)]. 


iii) Dharmajnana, anutpddajnana, nirodhajnana, ksayajnana and anutpddajnana are associated with the 
three final concepts [of the same group, namely, the concept of abandonment (prahanasamjna), the concept 


of detachment (virdgasamjna) and the concept of cessation (nirodhasamjna)]. 


Some say that samvrtijndana is sometimes associated with the concept of detachment (viradgasamjna). 


5. Mutual consciousness of the ten knowledges.> 35 


Dharmajnana has as object (Glambate) nine knowledges, excluding anvayajnana. The same for 


anvayajnana, [excluding dharmajnana]. 
Samvrtijnana, paracittajnana, ksayajnadna and anutpaddajnana have as object the ten knowledges. [233b] 


Duhkhajnana and samudayajndana have as object samvrtijnana and the impure (sasrava) paracittajnana. 


534 See definitions in Kosa, I, p.101. 
535 Cf, Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 920b10-25; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 974c8-12 
(reconstred by Sastri, p. 92, 1. 9-14); Kosa, VII, p. 43; Abhidharmadipa, p. 377, 1. 1-9. 
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Nirodhajnana does not bear upon any knowledge. 


Margajnana has as object nine knowledges, excluding asmvrtijnana. 


6. Aspects of the ten knowledges>36 

Dharmajnana and anvayajnana have the sixteen aspects (sodasakara) [of the four noble Truths (p. 641F)]. 
Paracittajnana has four aspects: [those of the truth of the Path (maragasatya)]. 

Duhkha-, samudaya-, nirodha- and margajnana have each of the four aspects [of their respective truths]. 


Ksayajnana and anutpddajnana both have fourteen aspects, excluding the empty aspect (sinyakara) and 


the non-self aspect (anatmakakara). 


Samvrtijndna, when it occurs in heat (usmagata), summits (murdhan) and patience (Asanti), has sixteen 
aspects. When it occurs in supreme worldly dharmas (/aukikagradharma), samvrtijndna has four aspects, 
[those of the truth of the path (margasatya)].> 37 


7. Acquisition of the ten knowledges in the darsana- and asaiksamarga>3 8 
A. In the darsanamarga. 


1) Entering into the first pure mind (prathame ‘nasravacitte), [i.e., duhke darmajnanaksanti], the saint 


(arya) acquires one single knowledge, the samvrtijnana. 

2-3) In the second mind [1.e., duhkhe dharmajnana], he adds duhkhajnana and dharmajnana. 
4) In the fourth mind [i.e., duhkhe ‘nvayajnana], he adds anvayajnana. 

5) In the sixth mind [i.e., samudaye dharmajnana], he adds samudayajnana. 


6) In the tenth mind [i.e., nirodhe dharmajnana], he adds nirodhajnana. 


536 Cf Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918b11-c6; Abhidharmamrta,T 1553, k. 2, p. 974a26-b5 
(reconstructed Sastri, p. 90, 1. 12-17; Kosa, VIII, p. 15-16, 27-28. 
537 This is a matter of the samvrtijnana practiced in the preparatory path (prayogamarga) during the 
four nirvedhabhagiyas: heat, etc. See above, p. 395F, n. 1. 
538 To follow this explanation and the next section easily, one must remember the great stages in the 
Path of nirvana: 1) Path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga) with its 16 moments of mind; 2) Path 
of meditation (bhavanamarga) with its 162 moments of mind; 3) Path of the saint at the end of his career 
(arhat or asaiksa). For a brief summary, see Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, p. 677-686, or 
references in the Introduction of L. de La Vallée Poussin in vol. V of the KoSa. 

In regard to the precise subject of the acquisition of the ten knowledges in the darsana- and the 
asaiksamarga, cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918c-16-27; Kosa, VII, p. 47-48; 
Abhidharmadipa, p. 378, 1. 7-17. 
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7-8) In the fourteenth mind [i.e., marge dharmajnana], he adds margajnana. 


But if he is already free of desire (vitaradga), [i.e., if, before entering into the supramundane path 
(lokottaramarga) of the darsanamarga, he has already been freed from desire by means of the worldly path 


(laukikamarga) of detachment], then the saint (arya) also adds paracittajnana. 
B. In the aSaiksamarga. 
9) In the path of the one of no further training (asaiksamarga), the arhat adds ksayamarga. 


10) If he has attained unshakeable deliverance (akopya vimukti), he adds also anutpddajnana. 


8. Development of the ten knowledges in the threefold Path?3? 
A. In the darsanamarga. 


1) In the first pure mind (anasravacitta), [i.e. duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti], the yogin does not develop (na 
bhavayati)>40 knowledge. 


2) In the second mind, [i.e., duke dharmajnana)], he develops two knowledges, present (pratyutpanna) 


and future (andgata). 


3) In the fourth moment, [i.e., duhkhe ‘nvayajndana], he develops two present knowledges and three future 


knowledges. 
4) In the sixth moment, [i.e., samudaye dharmajnana], he develops two present and future knowledges. 


5) In the eighth mind, [i.e., samudaye ‘nvayajnana], he develops two present knowledges and three future 


knowldges. 
6) In the tenth mind, [i.e., nirodhe ‘nvayajnana]. he develops two knowledges, present and future. 


7) In the twelfth mind, [1.e., nirodhe ‘nvayajnana], he develops two present knowledges and three future 


knowledges. 


8) In the fourteenth mind, [i.e., marge dharmajndana], he develops two knowledges, present and future. 


539 Cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918c28-919c27; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 974b5- 
c8 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 90, 1. 18-92; 1. 8: in line 18 of p. 90, the word 
asamapattimadhyamadhyanabhimyoh should be corrected to anadgamyadhyanantarabhumyoh; Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 107, p. 552a6-554b23; KoSa, VII, p. 48-50 and 54-59; Abhidharmadipa, p. 379-381. 

540 Cf Kogavyakhya, p. 632, 1. 14-15: Iha dvividha bhavanadhikrta pratilambhabhavana 
nisevanabhavana, pratilambhabhavana praptitah, nisevanabhavana sammikhakhibhavatah: “This is a 
twofold development here: a development of obtaining as acquisition, and a development of assistance 
from the fact of having preceded”. This is why the ascetic can simultaneously develop present 


(pratyutpanna) and future (anadgata) knowledges. 
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9) In the sixteenth mind, [i.e., marge ‘nvayajnana], he develops two present knowledges [margajnana and 
anvayajnana], and develops six future knowledges [dharmajnana, anvayajnana, duhkhajnana, 
samudayajnana, nirodhajnana and margajndana]. If he is detached (vitaraga), he develops seven 


knowledges [by adding paracittajndana to the preceding six].541 


B. In the bhavanamarga. 


10) The srotaapanna who wishes to becomes detached from the fetters (samyojana) of kamadhatu develops 


seven knowledges, excluding paracittajnana, ksayajndna and anutpddajnana, in the seventeenth mind.>42 


11) In the ninth deliverance (vimukti = vimuktimarga), [when the saint becomes anagamin by destruction of 
the ninth category of passions of kamadhatu],>43 he develops four knowledges, excluding ksayajnana nad 


anutpadajnana. 


When, [by cessation of the fifth category of passions of kamadhatu],>44 the person inspired by faith 
(sraddhadhimukta) becomes informed by possession of the view (drstipratpa), he develops six knowledges 


in the twofold path>45, excluding paracittajnana, samvrtijndna, ksayajnana and anutpaddajnana. 


S41 cf Kosabhasya, p. 407, 1. 17 — 408, 1. 2: Avitaragasya sodase marganvayajnanaksane dve jnane 
pratyutpanne: margajnanamarganvayajnane, puragatani sad bhavyante: 
dharmanvayaduhkhasamudayanirodhamargajnanani. Vitaragasya paracittajnanam saptamam bhavyate. 

It is at the sixteenth mind-moment of the darsanamarga, which is also the first moment of the 
bhavanamarga, that the saint (arya) takes possession of the first fruit of the religious life and becomes 
srotaapanna. 

542 See Kosabhasya, p. 408: 

Saragabhavanamarge tadurdhvam saptabhavana // 
sodasat ksanad urdhvam bhavanamarge yavan na vitarago bhavati tavat sarvesu 
prayoganantaryavimuktivisesamargesu sapta jnanani bhavyante: 
dharmanvayaduhkhasamudayanirodhamargasamvrtijnanani. laukikas ced bhavanamargah 
samvrtijndnam pratyutpannam. lokottaras cec caturnam dharmajnanam anyatamat. 

Transl. — “Above, in the Path of meditation associated with desire, there is the development of 
seven knowledges.” - Beyond the sixteenth moment, in the Path of meditation, as long as one is not 
liberated from desire, in the preparatory paths, irresistible, freeing and excellent, seven knowledges are 
cultivated: dharma-, anvaya-, duhkha-, samudaya-, nirodha-, marga- and samvrti-jndna. If the path of 
meditation is mundane, samvrtijndna is developed; if the path of meditation is supramundane, another of 
the four dharmajnana is cultivated. 

543 One becomes anagamin by cessation of the ninth and last category of passions of kamadhatu: one is 
never again reborn in kamadhatu. 
544 By cessation of the fifth category of passions of kamadhatu, one becomes sraddhadhimukta or 


drstiprapta according to whether one is of weak faculties or strong faculties: Aloka, p. 35, 1. 20-21: 
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12) When the saint is detached from the passions belonging to seven stages (bhumi), [namely, the four 


dhyanas of ripadhatu, and the first three samapattis of aripyadhatu], the following should be distinguished: 


a. in the uninterrupted paths (@nantaryamarga, also called prahanamarga), he develops seven knowledges, 
excluding paracittajnana, ksayajnana and anutpadajnana. 

b. in the paths of deliverance (vimuktimarga), he develops eight knowledges, excluding ksayajnana and 
anutpadajhiana.> 46 

13) When the saint is detached from the passions of the summit of existence (bhavagra or the fourth 
samapatti of aripyadhatu), the following should be distinguished: 

a. in the [nine] uninterrupted paths (Gnantaryamarga or prahanamarga of this sphere], he develops six 


knowledges, excluding paracittajnana, samvrtijndna, ksayajnadna and anutpadajnana. 


b. in the [first] eight paths of deliverance (vimuktimarga), he develops seven knowledges, excluding 


samvrtijndna, ksayajnana and anutpadajhana.>47 


Kamavacarapancaprakaraklesaprahanena dvitiyaphalapratipannako mrdutiksnendriya evaikah 
sraddhaadrstipraptah. 
545 In the unstoppable paths (G@nantarya or prahanamarga) and in the paths of deliverance 
(vimuktimarga). Nine of each are needed in order to conquer the passions of a single given level. 
546 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 408: 
Saptabhumijayabhijnakopyaptyakirnabhavite/ 
anantaryapathesurdhvamuktimarastake ‘pi ca // 
sapta jnanani bhavyante iti ... anvayajnananam dvayos ca dharmajnananayor anyatamat. 

Transl. — “In the uninterrupted paths of conquest over the seven levels, of acquisition of the 
supernatural powers and unshakeable quality, of mixed meditation, [seven knowledges are developed] 
and also in the eight paths of deliverance of the above.” 

Fill in: “seven knowledges are developed’. The seven levels are the four dhyanas and the [first] 
three ariipyas. Victory over these seven levels is detachment. During this detachment from the seven 
levels, in the five supernatural powers, in the quality of unshakeability and in the mixed meditation, all 
the unstoppable paths practiced by the saiksa entail the development of seven knowledges, the same as 
the preceding. If the path of meditation is worldly, samvrtijndna is cultivated. If the path is 
supramundane, one of the four anvayajndanas and one of the two dharmajnanas are developed. But in the 
quality of unshakeability, samvrtijnana is not developed because it is not opposed to Bhavagra. Here 
ksayajnana is the seventh knowledge. 

Above the detachment from the seven levels, in the detachment from bhavagra, during the [first] 
eight paths of deliverance, seven knowledges also are developed: dharma-, anvaya-, duhkha-, samudaya- 
, nirodha- marga- and paracittajnana. Samvrtijnana is not developed because it is not opposed to 
bhavagra. But one of the four anvayajndanas and one of the two dharmajndanas are actually cultivated 
547 Cf. Kogabhasya, p. 408-409: 


Saiksottapanamuktau va satsaprtajhidnabhavana / 
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C. In the aSaiksamarga. 


14) In the first mind of ‘the one who has nothing further to practice’ (asaiksasya prathamacitta), a mind 


coinciding with the ninth and last deliverance (vimukti) of bhavagra, 


a. the arhat who is unconditionally liberated (asamayavimukta) develops the ten knowledges and all the 


impure and pure roots of good (sarvastavanasravakusalamila). 


b. the arhat who is conditionally liberated (samayavimukta) develops nine knowledges [excluding 


anutpadajnana\, and all the impure and pure roots of good.548 


All of these distinctions are fully explained in the 4-p 7-t’an-men (Abhidharmamukha?). 


C. The Eleven Knowledges According to the Mahayana 
1. Knowledge conforming to reality 


The knowledge conforming to reality (vathabhitajnana) has a special characteristic (visesalaksana): it will 


be fully explained in the following chapters of [233c] the Prajitaparamita.°49 


anataryapathe sannam. 

Saiksasyendriyottapandyam vimuktimarge saragasya sannam bhavana: ... 
sarvanantaryamargapratisiddhatvat. kim artham pratisidhyate. apratipaksatvat. 

Transl. “For the Saiksa, in the path of deliverance of perfecting the faculties, there is the 
development of six or seven knowledges; in the uninterrupted path, development of six knowledges.” 

In the path of deliverance, during the devopment of the faculties, the saiksa who still has the 
defilements develops six knowledges: dharma-, anvaya-, samudaya-, nirodha- and margajnana. If he is 
detached from desire, he develops seven, adding paracittajndana to the previous ones. 

Whether or not he is detached from desire, in the uninterrupted path of perfecting the qualities, 
he develops the six knowledges mentioned above, but not samvrtijndana, because [perfecting the 
faculties] is like the path of seeing; not paracittajnana because this knowledge is excluded from any path 
of seeing. Why is this knowledge excluded? Because it does not counteract [the passions]. 

548 cf. KoSabhasa, p. 409: 
Akopyasya dasabhavanda, tatsamcare ‘nantyamuktau ca / 
yas tv akopyadharma bhavati tasya ... vimuktimarge dasanam bhavana. 
Transl. — “In the Unshakeable, ten knowledges are developed, and also during the passing into the 
quality of the unshakeable in the last path of deliverance.” 

The person who has the quality of unshakeability develops the ten knowledges, and also the 
person who passes into the state of unshakeability develops the ten knowledges in [the ninth] and last 
path of deliverance [of bhavagra]. 

The saint whom the Traité speaks of as definitively delivered (asamayavimukta) corresponds to 


the Unshakakeable one of whom the KoSa speaks. 
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2. The eleven knowledges 
Some say: 


1) The knowledge of things (dharmajndna) cognizes the five aggregates of attachment 
(pancopadanaskandha) as impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (siinya) and without self 
(anatmaka). It knows that dharmas are all the result of a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagryapeksa) in the sense that ‘actions have ignorance as condition’ (avidyapratyayah 


samskarah) and so on up to ‘old age and death have birth as condition’ (j@tipratyayam jaramaranam). 


Thus the Buddha said to the brahmacarin Siu-che-mo (Susima): “First it is necessary to use the knowledge 


[of the causality] of things in order to analyze dharmas, then to use the knowledge concerning nirvana.”> 50 


2) Subsequent knowledge (anvayajnana). — Knowing that the present five aggregates of attachment 
(pratyutpannopddanaskandha) are impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (sunya) and non-self 
(anatmaka), one deduces that, in the past (atita) and the future (andgata) and in the form realm (rupadhatu) 
and the formless realm (Griipyadhdtu) as well, the five aggregates of attachment are likewise impermanent, 


suffering, empty and without self. 


Thus, if we notice that presently fire (agni) warms and burns, we know by induction (anumdna) that fires 


past and future or fires in other places likewise [warm and burn]. 


3) The knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajnadna) cognizes the mind (citta) and mental events 


(caitasikadharma) of other beings. 


Question. — If it cognizes the mind and mental events of others, why is it called simply the knowledge of 


the mind of another [and not the knowledge of the mind and mental events of others]? 


Answer. — The mind being sovereign, it is sufficient to call it the knowledge of another’s mind: by saying 


mind, we know that the mental events are understood as well. 


4) Conventional knowledge (samvrtijnidna) is a purely knowledge of designation (prajnaptijnana). The 
saint knows that, in regard to reality (tattva), worldly people (prthagjana) know it only verbally 
(prajnaptitah). This is why this knowledge is called knowledge of designation (prajnaptijnidana). In the 
same way, those for whom a house (grha) is just a word-list of boards (phalaka), posts (sthiind), pillars 
(stambha) and walls (bhitti) only understand these materials and do not understand the real meaning 


(bhutartha) of a house. That is conventional knowledge (samvrtijnana). 


5) The knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana) brings into play a knowledge about suffering in order to 


reprimand the five aggregates of attachment (paficopddanaskandha). 


549 Paficavimsati. T 223, k. 5, p. 255a2; k. 21, p. 376b19. The Traité will comment on these passages: T 
1509, k. 48, p. 406c7; k. 84, p. 647b14; 650c21-23; k. 99, p. 749a14. The yathabhitajnana summing up 
the entire knowledge of the Mahayana coincides with the sarvakarajnana discussed above, p. 640-642F. 
550 Susimasutta in Samyutta, II, p. 134 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 97b6): Pubbe kho Susima 


dhammatthinanam paccha nibbane nanam ti. 
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Question. — The five aggregates of attachment are both impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty 
(sunya) and non-self (anatmaka). Why speak only of the knowledge of suffering (duhkha) and not speak of 


a knowledge of impermanence, emptiness and non-self?>51 


Answer. — We speak of the knowledge of suffering in regard to the truth of suffering, the knowledge of the 
origin in regard to the truth of the origin, the knowledge of cessation in regard the the truth of cessation, 
and the knowledge of the path in regard to the truth of the path.. 


Question. — But the five aggregates of attachment have all kinds of evils; why proclaim only one truth on 


suffering and not proclaim truths on impermanence, emptiness and non-self as well? 


Answer. — If truths on impermanence, emptiness and non-self were proclaimed, this would not offend the 
meaning of the [Buddhist] doctrine. But as beings are, above all, lovers of happiness (sukhakama) and 
enemies of suffering (duhkhapratikila), the Buddha’s lament that everything in the world is suffering (loke 


sarvam duhkham) was intended to lead beings to become detached from it. 


On the other hand, being faced with impermanence, emptiness and non-self, beings are not very frightened; 
this is why the Buddha did not speak of them [as distinct truths]. 


Furthermore, in the Dharma proclaimed by the Buddha, the five aggregates of attachment carry different 
names, but all meaning ‘suffering’. This is why the Buddha spoke only of the knowledge of suffering. 


This duhkhajnana is sometimes impure (sdsrava), sometimes pure (andsrava): 


a. It is impure [in the preparatory Path], when it is in heat (usmagata), summits (mirdhan), patience 


(ksanti) and supreme worldly dharmas (laukikagradharma).> 52 
b. It is pure when the ascetic penetrates into the Path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga). 
Why is that? From there on up to the supreme worldly dharmas, the yogin considers suffering in four ways. 


6-8) It is the same for the knowledge of the origin, the knowledge of cessation and the knowledge of the 
Path. 


Furthermore, the knowledge of suffering (duhkhajnana) cognizes that suffering nature (duhkhakara) does 
not really arise. — The knowledge of the origin [234a] (samudayajnana) cognizes that dharmas are 
disjunctive and without conjunction. — The knowledge of cessation (nirodhajndna) cognizes that dharmas 
are forever peaceful (@disanta) and like nirvana (nirvanasama). — The knowledge of the path (margajnana) 


cognizes that dharmas are forever pure (nityasuddha), without rectitude or evil.9>3 


551 In other words, since everything is impermanent, suffering, empty and non-self, why did the 
Buddha who proclaimed a truth of suffering not proclaim a truth of impermanence, emptiness and non- 
self? 

552 The four aids to penetration (nirvedhabhagiya) developed in the preparatory Path (prayogamarga): 
see above, p. 395F, n., and KoSa, VI, p. 163-168. 

553 This paragraph condenses the Mahayanist interpretation of the four holy Truths into a few words. 
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9) The knowledge of the elimination of the impurities (Asayajndna) cognizes that all dharmas are non- 


existent (anupalabdha). 


10) The knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities (anutpddajndna) cognizes that dharmas, being 


unreal (abhita) and indeterminate (aniyata), do not arise (anutpanna). 


11) The knowledge conforming to reality (vathabhitajndna) is that which can be cognized by the ten 
preceding knowledges. By means of this knowledge in accordance with reality, the characteristics (nimitta), 
conditions (pratyaya), special features (prabheda) and considerations (anupasyanda) belonging to each of 
the ten knowledges are cognized, but in this knowledge conforming to reality, there is no characteristic, 


condition, or special feature; it destroys all considerations of things and itself has none. 


In the first ten knowledges, there is the eye of the Dharma (dharmacaksus) and the eye of wisdom 
(prajnacaksus); in the knowledge conforming to reality, there is only the eye of the Buddha 
(buddhackasus).5>4 


The first ten knowledges are shared by the arhats, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas; the Buddha alone 
possesses the knowledge conforming to reality. Why? Only the Buddha possesses the Dharma which does 
not deceive (asathyadharma); this is how we know that he alone possesses the knowledge conforming to 
reality. 


Finally, when the ten knowledges enter into the knowledge in accordance with reality, they lose their 
original names and then there is only one true knowledge. Similarly, when all the rivers of the ten 
directions enter into the great sea (mahasamudra), they lose their original names and are just called great 


sea. 


These various explanations of the meaning of the eleven knowledges are given here in brief (samksiptena). 


A note in red says that the eleven knowledges are finished here. 


Second section THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 20, 1. 9-11; Satasahasrika, p. 62, |. 17-63, 1. 4). — [The Bodhisattva-Mahasattva 


must fulfill completely the three meditative stabilizations (samadhi): 
1. the concentration with both conceptualization and analysis (savitarkah savicarah samadhih). 
2. the concentration without conceptualization and with analysis only (avitarko vicaramatrah samadhih), 


3. the concentration with neither conceptualization or analysis (avitarko ‘vicarah samadhih). 


Sastra. — 


554 The five eyes (mamsa-, divya-, prajna-, dharma-, buddhacaksus) are defined in Paficavimsati, p. 
77-83: Satasahasrika, p. 290-301). 
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I. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


1. The three kinds of concentration 


All the trances (dhyana) and all the absorptions (samdpatti) that concentrate the mind are called 
concentration (samadhi), ‘sphere of action of right thought’ in language of the Ts’in. During this 
beginningless universe (andadikaliko lokadhatu), the mind is always wandering (kutila) and without 
uprightness; but when these spheres of action of right thought are obtained, the mind is straightened out. 
Thus the progress of the snake (sarpagati) is always sinuous, but when it enters into a bamboo tube, it is 


corrected. 
This concentration is of three types:> 55 


1) In the desire realm (kGmadhdatu), the preparatory concentration (andgamya) of the first trance and the 
first trance (dhyana), the concentration is associated with conceptualization (vitarka) and analysis (vicara) 


and consequently is called ‘furnished with conceptuality and analysis’ (savitarakah savicarah). 


2) In the dhyanantara, [a variety of the first trance, the concentration is associated with analysis alone and 


is consequently called ‘without conceptuality but with analysis only’ (avitarko vicarammatrah). 


3) From the second trance (dvitivadhyana) up to the level of the summit of existence (bhavagra, or the 
fourth ariipyasamapatti), the concentration is associated with neither conceptuality nor analysis and 


consequently is called ‘without conceptuality or analysis’ (avitarko ‘vicarah). 


2. Vitarka and Vicara.956 


Question. - The mind (citta) and mental events (caitasikadharma) associated with concentration 
(samadhisamprayukta) are as many as twenty.9>7 Why mention only two here, namely, conceptualization 


(vitarka) and analysis (vicara)? 


Answer. — Vitarka and vicdra cause disturbance (vicaksuhkarana) in concentration: this is why we limit 
ourselves to mentioning two here. Even if they are good (kusala), they are enemies to meditative 


stabilization and it is difficult to escape from them. Some even say that a mind furnished with vitarka and 


555 Cf, Dasottara, p. 58; Digha, III, p. 219. 274; Majjhima, III, p. 162; Samyutta, IV, p. 362-363: 
Anguttara, IV, p. 300: Patisambhida, I, p. 48; Vibhanga, p. 228; Kathavatthu, p. 413; Tchong a han, T 
26, k. 17, p. 538c3-6; k. 18, p. 543c20-21; Kosa, VIIL, p. 183. 

556 Two mental events already defined above, p. 1028-1029F. See also Kosa, I, p. 59; I, p. 173-175. 
557 Cf. Kosa, I, p. 167. 
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vicara is not concentrated. This is why the Buddha stated that the concentration with vitarka and vicdra 
lacks solidity.5 58 


When the power of vitarka and vicara is minimal, it is possible to obtain concentration. Vitarka and vicara 
are able to produce concentration and are also able to destroy it. They are like the wind (vayu) which is able 
to bring rain [234b] (varsa) and also able to destroy it. Good vitarka and vicara, which are of three types, 
can produce the first dhyana; but when the first dhyana has been obtained, as a result of the vitarka and 
vicara that have caused great joy (mahapriti), the mind is distracted (viksipta) and loses concentration. That 


is why only vitarka and vicdra are mentioned here. 
Question. — What are the differences between vitarka and vicara? 


Answer. —Vitarka is the coarseness of mind (cittaudarikata) and vicara is the subtlety of mind 
(cittasiuksmata)° 59. Vitarka is the first movement of the mind toward its objects (prathamam svalambane 
cittasyohanam), the vicara that follows is an analysis (vibhanga), a judgment on the beautiful and the ugly 


(suvarnadurvarna). 


There are three kinds of coarse (audarika) vitarka: i) the mind of lust (kamavitarka), ii) the mind of malice 


(vyapadavitarka), iii) the mind of harmfulness (vihimsavitarka).5©9 


There are three kinds of good (kusala) vitarka: i) the mind of renunciation of desire (naiskramyavitarka), ti) 


the mind of non-malice (avydpadavitarka), iii) the mind of non-harmfulness (avihimsavitarka).>®! 


There are three kinds of subtle (suksma) vitarka: i) thinking of one’s relatives (jnativitarka), ii) thinking of 
one’s country (janapadavitarka), iii) thinking of not dying (amaranavitarka).>©2 


558 Latukikopamasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 454 (Tchomg a han, T 26, k. 50. p. 743b2-3): Idam kho aham. 

Udayi injitasmim vadami. kim ca tattha injitasmim. yad eva tathha vitakkavicara aniruddha honti idam 

tattha injitasmim: “Wherever vitarka and vicara have not been destroyed, there is agitation.” 
KoSabhasya, p. 227, 1. 14-15: Nanu ca trini dhyanani senjitany uktani bhagavata. yad atra 

are agitated? And the Aryas have said that [the first dhyana] where there is vitarkita and vicdrita is 

agitated.” 

559 Atthasalini, p. 114: Vitakkanam va vitakko thanam ti vuttam hoti. svayam Grammane cittasa 


abhiniropanalakkhano, so hi arammano cittam aropeti. 


561 Ip regard to these two classes of vitarka, cf. Majjhima, I, p. 114 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 
589a14-18) where the Buddha said: Yan niinaham dvidha katva dvidhakarva vitakke vihareyyan ti. So 
kho aham bhikkhave yo cayam kamavitakko yo ca byapadavitakko yo ca vihimsavitakko imam 
ekabhagam akasim, yo cayam nekkhammavitakko yo ca abyapadavitakko yo ca avihimsavitakko imam 
bhagam akasim. 

This classification appears frequently in the canonical texts, e.g., Anguttara, I, p. 275; II, p. 76; 
Ill, p. 429 
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Six kinds of vitarka prevent samadhi. The three kinds of good vitarka can open the gate to samadhi, but if 
the vitarka and vicara are too prominent, they lead to the loss of samadhi. It is like the wind (vayu) that 


propels ships (nau); beyond certain limits, it destroys the ship. 


These are the many distinctions to make in regard to vitarka and vicara. 


3. Dharmas with vitarka, etc. 


Question. — The stitras speak of three kinds of dharmas: 7) with both vitarka and vicdara, ii) without vitarka 


and with vicara, iii) with neither vitarka or vicara.>63 


They also speak of the levels (bhumi) with vitarka and with vicara, without vitarka and with vicara, with 


neither vitarka nor vicara.>©4 Why speak here of the concentrations with vitarka, etc., only? 
Answer. — Because here we note only what is most useful. 


1) The dharmas with vitarka and with vicara are dharmas associated with vitarka and vicara and occur in 
kamadhatu (desire realm), in the anagamya (preparatory concentration of the first dhyana), and in the first 


dhyana. These dharmas are good (kusala), bad (akusala) and indeterminate (avyakrta). 


2) The dharmas without vitarka but with vicadra are dharmas associated with vicara alone and are found in 


the dhyanantara (type of the first dhyana). These dharmas are good, bad or indeterminate. 


3) The dharmas with neither vitarka or vicdra are deprived of vitarka and vicdra, namely: a. all matter 
(sarvam rijpam), b. formations dissociated from the mind (cittaprayuktasamskara), c. unconditioned 


dharmas (asamskrtadharma). 


4. Levels with vitarka, etc. 


562 These three vitarkas are taken from Samyutta, T 99, k. 16, p. 109c4-6. They appear in the Pali 
sources also: nativitakka, janapadavitakka and amaravitakka (Mahanidesa, p. 501, 1. 21-22; Vibhanga, p. 
346, |. 18-20, but the last one is sometimes replaced by anavannapatisamyutta vitakka ‘the worry of not 
being mistaken’ (Anguttara, I, p. 254). On this last word, see also Itivuttaka, p. 72; Vibhanga, p. 356. 
563 Vibhanga, p. 434-435 gives the complete list. 

564 The samadhis should not be confused with their respective levels. Whether it is a question of 
dhyana or samapatti, the samadhis are of two types: 1) the samadhi proper, namely, the concentrations 
raising the ascetic momentarily to certain psychic planes of rupa-or aripyadhatu; ii) the samadhi spheres 
of existence where the gods of riipa- or artipyadhatu have taken birth for a determined lifespan. The first 
are called cause-samadhi (karanasamadhi), the second are called existence-samdadhi (upapattisamadhi) 
or effect-samadhi (karyasamadhi). See Kosa, VIII, p. 128. 
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1) The levels (bhumi) with both vitarka and vicara are: a. kamadhatu, b. anagamya (preparatory 
concentration of the first dhyana), c. part of the brahmaloka (namely, the first two stages of the first dhyana 
inhabited by the Brahmakayikas and the Brahmapurohitas respectively. 


2) The level without vitarka but with vicdra is the dhyanantara (higher stage of the first dhyana). Those 
who develop this level thoroughly are the Mahabrahmarajas. 


3) The levels with neither vitarka nor vicara are the levels [inhabited by the following gods]:> 65 a. All the 
Abhasvaras, (namely, the Parittabhas, the Apramanabhas and the Abhasvaras occupying the three stages of 
the second dhyana), b. all the Subhakrtsnas, (namely, the Parittasubhas, the Apramanasubhas and the 
Subhakrtsnas occupying the three stages of the third dhyana), c. all the Brhatphalas, (namely the 
Anabhrakas, the Punyaprasavas and the Brhatphalas occupying the first three stages of the fourth 
dhyana),566 d. all the formless gods: Aripya (belonging to the four dhyanas of aripyadhatu: 


called bhavagra). 


Il. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Here [in the Prajfiaparamitasutra], it is a matter of much higher things, namely, the meditative stabilizations 
(samadhi): 


What are these concentrations? 


1) The concentrations of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas, from the three concentrations of emptiness, etc. 


(siinyatasamadhi) up to the diamond concentration (vajrasamadhi).> 67 


2) The concentrations of the Buddhas, from the concentration contemplating the Buddhas of the ten 


directions (dasadigbuddhasamadhi) up to the concentration of the hero’s progress (suramgamasamdadhi), 


565 The first three dhyanas each entail three stages or levels (bhiimi), the fourth entails eight. Each stage 
is inhabited by a class of gods. Here, out of concern for conciseness, the Traité designates the group of 
deities of a dhyana by giving the name of their highest category. 

566 The fourth dhyana is inhabited by eight categories of gods: 1) Anabhraka, 2) Punyaprasava, 3) 
Brhatphala, the only ones mentioned here, plus five categories of Suddhavasikas: 1) Avrha, 2) Atapa, 3) 
Sudrsa, 4) Sudarsana, 5) Akanistha. See Kosa, III, p. 2. 

567 The meditative stabilizations of emptiness (sinyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness 
(apranihita), also called the three vimoksamukhas, have been studied above, p. 1209-1232F. The 
vajrasamadhi or more correctly the vajropamasamadhi, is the path of abandonment (prahanamarga) by 
means of which the ascetic abandons the ninth category (weak-weak) of the klesas that attach him to the 


highest sphere of existence — the fourth samdapatti or bhavagra 
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from the concentration eliminating all doubts (sarvasamsayasamucchedasamadhi) up to the king of 


concentrations (samadhirajasamadhi).>®8 


These explanations briefly outline (samksiptena) the meaning of the three concentrations. It is finished! 


Third section THE THREE FACULTIES OF UNDERSTANDING 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


I. THE THREE FACULTIES OF UNDERSTANDING 


This is a group of three dominant faculties (indriya), pure (andsrava) and supramundane (/okottara), 


assuring complete understanding (aja) of the four truths at different stages. They are: 


1. The faculty signifying “I will understand [the holy truths] which I do not yet understand” 
(anajnatamasyamidriya). 
2. The faulty of understanding assuring the understanding of these truths (Gjnendriya). 


3. The faculty belonging to the saint who has understood the truths (ajnatavindriya). 


These three faculties which form a homogeneous group have already been mentioned in the canonical 
sources: Digha, III, p. 219; Samyutta, V, p. 204; Itivuttaka, p. 53;Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 50b13; Tsa a 
han, T 99, k. 26, p. 182a12-13. 


They are defined in the Paficaviméati, p. 209 and the Satasahasrika, p. 1442: 


Anajnatamajnasyamindriyam yac chaiksanam pudgalanam anabhisamitanam ... pudgalanam arhatam 
pratyekabuddhanam bodhisattvanam tathagatanam arhatam samyaksambuddhananam sraddhendriyam, 


etc., up to prajnendriyam. 


Translation. — The anajndtamajnasyaindriya is the faculty of faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration and 
wisdom in individuals who are still practicing and who have not yet understood [the truths]. The ajnendriya 
are the same faculties in individuals who are still practicing but who already possess the understanding of 
the truths. The ajnatavindriya are the same faculties in individuals who have nothing further to practice, 
namely the arhats, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas and the Tathagatas, saints, fully and completely 


enlightened ones. 


568 These are the 108 or 120 samadhis belonging to the bodhisattvas and the Buddhas. A list 
accompanied by brief explanations of them is given by PaficavimsSati, p. 142-144, 198-203, and 
Satasahasrika, p. 825-835, 1412-1426. See also Mahavyut., no. 505-623. 
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These are definitions analogous to those found in the treatises of the Vijfanavadin school: 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 156, 1. 6-14; Abhidharmasamuccaya, rec. Pradhan, p. 75, 1. 25-76, 1. 4; Siddhi, p. 
449-452. 


Il. THE TWENTY-TWO FACULTIES (INDRIYA) 


In the Abhidharma treatises, Pali as well as Sanskrit, the three faculties of understanding are included in a 


numbered list of twenty-two also described as faculties (indriya). 


So far as I [Lamotte] know, this list of twenty-two indriyas does not appear in the Pali Nikayas or the 
Sanskrit Agamas. However, according to the Koéa, I, p. 101 and the Abhidharmadipa, p. 44, the Buddha 
taught it “in a sutra”: Dvavimsatir indriyani. katani dvavimsatih. caksurindriyam... According to Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 142, p. 729a3; 730a7, the Buddha was speaking on that occasion to the brahmin Cheng-wen, 1.¢., 
to the brahmin Jatisrona according to the Kosavyakhya, p. 90, 1. 25 and 28. We may, however, note that the 


Chinese characters Cheng-wen are often known in Pali under the name of Janussoni (cf. Akanuma, p. 240). 


The list of twenty-two indriyas, cited here in the order most often adopted, appear in all the Abhidharmas 
which devote long explanations to them: Patisambhida of the Khuddakanikaya, I, p. 7, 1. 23-24; Vibhanga, 
p. 122; Kathavatthu, p. 13; Visuddhimagga, p. 417; Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 15, p. 753c9; 
Jhanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 14, p. 991b23-26; Vibhasa, T 1645, k. 152, p. 728c7-10; Abhidharmamrta, T 
1553, k. 1, p. 871b28-cl (rec. Sastri, p. 74); Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 1, p. 251b2-18; Kosa, p. 101; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 90-91 Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 8, p. 377a14-17; Abhidharmadipa, p. 44. 


These twenty-two indriyas are constituted by the organs, the sensations or the faculties as follows: 


1. sight (caksus), 2. hearing (srotra), 3. smell (ghrana). 4. taste (jihva), 5. touch (kaya), 6. mind (manas), 7. 
male organ (purusendriya), 8. female organ (strindriya), 9. vital organ (jivitendriya), 10. sensation of 
pleasure (sukha), 11. sensation of displeasure (duhkha), 12. sensation of satisfaction (saumanasya), 13. 
sensation of dissatisfaction (daurmanasya), 14. sensation of indifference (upeksa), 15. faculty of faith 
(sraddha), 16. faculty of energy (virya), 17. faculty of mindfulness (smrti), 18. faculty of concentration 
(samadhi). 19. faculty of wisdom (prajna), 20-22, the three faculties of understanding the truths defined 


above. 


Among so many others, why are these twenty-two dharmas the only ones to be indriyas? The word indriya, 
derived from the root id or ind, is synonymous with great power (paramaisvarya), with control (Gdhipatya). 
The twenty-two dharmas in question have the characteristic of being dominant in regard to the living being 
(sattva) in that which concerns: |. his primary constitution (mauladravya), 2. his distinctiveness (vikalpa), 


3. his duration (sthiti), 4. his moral defilement (samklesa), 5. his purification (vyavadana). Indeed: 


1. The point of support of the mind (cittasraya) is made up of the six organs of consciousness, from the 


organ of sight to the mental organ (indriyas no. 1-6). 
2. This point of support is distinguished by the two sexual organs (indriyas no. 7-8). 


3. It lasts for a given time due to the vital organ (indriya no. 8). 
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4. It is defiled as a result of the five sensations (indriyas no. 10-14). 
5. Its purification is prepared by the five moral faculties, faith, etc. (indrivas no. 15-19). 
6. This purification is definitively assured by the three faculties of understanding (indriyas no. 20-22). 


This nature of dominant-faculty is absent in other dharmas. This is why the indriyas are twenty-two in 


number, no more and no less. 
All of this is explained in Kosa, II, p. 110-111. 


Conforming to its custom, the 7raité will explain in turn the viewpoint of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma 
and the view-point of the Mahayana concerning the three faculties of understanding, the only ones that are 
absolutely pure (anasrava) and supramundane (Jokottara). The difference between the two systems resides 
in the fact that, for the Abhidharma, understanding concerns the four noble Truths (suhkha, samudaya, 


nirodha, marga), whereas for the Mahayana, it concerns the true nature of all dharmas. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 20, 1. 11-12; Satasahasrika, p. 63, 1. 4-6). — [The bodhisattva-mahasattva must 
completely fulfill] three faculties (trinindriyani): 


1) the faculty signifying: I will understand that which I do not understand (anajnatamajnasyamindriya) 
2) the faculty of understanding (Gjnendriya) 


3) the faculty of that which has been understood (Gjnatavindriya). 


1. The Three Faculties of Understanding According to the Abhidharma 


A. Definition 


1. The faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not understand” (anajnatamajnasyamindriya) is 


a group of nine pure faculties (navandsravendriyasamagri). 


In the individual who follows the truth as a result of faith (sraddhanusarin) or who follows the truth as a 
result of scripture (dharmanusarin)>©? and who is on the Path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga), 


this group is called anajnatamajnasyamindriya and includes [the following nine indriyas]: 


1-5) the five faculties, namely, faculty of faith (sraddhendriya), [faculty of energy (viryendriya), faculty of 
mindfulness (smrtindriya), faculty of concentration (samdadhindriya) and faculty of wisdom 


(prajnendriya)]. 
6) the sensation of satisfaction (saumansayensdriya). 
7) the sensation of pleasure (sukhendriya). 


8) the sensation of indifference (upeksendriya). 


569 These terms have been defined above, p. 1390F. 
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9) the mental organ (manasindriya).> 70 


2. In the person liberated by faith (sraddhadhimukta) or in the view-attainer (drstiprapta)> 71 who is on the 
path of meditation (bhavanamarga), this [group] of nine indrivas changes its name and is called faculty of 


understanding (Gjfiendriya). [234c] 


3. In the path of those of no more learning (asaiksamarga), this [group] of nine indriyas is called the 


faculty of those who have understood (Gjfatavindriya). 


B. Excellence of the three faculties of understanding 


Question. — Of all the twenty-two indriyvas, why does [the Prajfiaparamitasttra] choose these three indrivas 


[of understanding]? 


Answer. —We call indriya [from the root ind] that which has a penetrating and obvious nature of dominance 
(adhipatya).>12 But this characteristic of dominance is not completely perfected (paripurna) in the other 
nineteen indriyas. This is why [the Prajfiaparamita] does not mention them here. On the other hand, the 
three indriyas [of understanding] are sharp (tiksna) and lead directly to nirvana.>/3 Dominant (adhipati) 
among all the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma), they hold sovereignty (adhipatya, aisvarya) and 


surpass all the other indriyas. 


570 Ff. Kosabhasya, p. 42: Manahsukhasaumanasyopeksah sraddhadini ca panca tani navendriyanI 
trisu margesu trinindriyany apy ucyante: darsanamarge anajnatamajnasyamindriyam, bhavanamarge 
ajnendriyam, asaiksamarge ajnatavindrivam: “Tn the three paths, these nine indriyas, the mental organ, 
the sensations of pleasure, satisfaction and indifference and the five faculties, faith, etc., are also called 
the three faculties [of understanding]: in the path of seeing, they constitute the 
anandtamdjnasyamindriya; in the path of meditation, the ajfiendriya; in the path of the asaiksas, the 
ajnatavindriya.” 

But it should be noted that the three indriyas of understanding made up in theory of these nine 
indriyas actually consist of seven because the sensations of pleasure, satisfaction and indifference never 
co-exist: the sensation of satisfaction is present in the first two dhyanas; the sensation of pleasure, in the 
third dhyana; the sensation of indifference in the anagamya, the dhyanantara, the fourth dhyana and the 
first three arupyasamapattis. 

571 Terms defined above, p. 1390F. 

S72 Cf, KoSsabhasya, p. 38: Kah punar indriyarthah. idi paramaisvarye. tasya indantiti indriyani. atha 
adhipatyartha. See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 142, p.730c6-10; Abhidharmamrta, rec. Sastri, p. 75, |. 3; 
Visuddhimagga, p. 417-418. 

573 The three faculties of understanding are dominant as to the ascending acquisitions 


(uttarottarasamprapti), to nirvana, etc.: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 40; Abhidharmadipa, p. 49, 1. 1-2. 
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Furthermore, [among the other nineteen indriyas], ten are exclusively impure (sdsrava) and therefore are of 
no benefit.574 [These are: 1) the eye organ (cakusurindriya), 2) the ear organ (srotrendriya), 3) the nose 
organ (ghranendriya), 4) the tongue organ (jihvendriya), 5) the body organ (purusendriya), 6) the female 
organ (strindriya), 7) the male organ (purusendriya), 8) the vital organ (jivitendriya), 9) the sensation of 


displeasure (duhkhendriya), 10) the sensation of dissatisfaction (daurmansayendriya)]. 


[Further, among the other nineteen indriyas], nine are morally indeterminate (aniyvata), sometimes impure 
(sasrava) and sometimes pure (andsrava). [These are: 1) the mental organ (manaindriya), 2) the sensation 
of pleasure (sukhendriya), 3) the sensation of satisfaction (saumanasyendriya), 4) the sensation of 
indifference (upeksendriya), 5) the faculty of faith (sradddhendriya), 6) the faculty of energy (viryendriya), 
7) the faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya), 8) the faculty of concentration (samadhindriya), 9) the faculty 


of wisdom (prajfiendriya). | 


[Since, of these other nineteen indriyas, some are always impure and others are sometimes impure and 
sometimes pure], the Prajfiiaparamitastitra is careful not to say that the bodhisattva should fulfill them 


completely. 


Question. — But the ten concepts (dasasamjna) examined above (p.1433F) were also sometimes impure and 
sometimes pure. Why did the Prajfiaparamitastitra say there that the bodhisattva should fulfill them 


completely? 


Answer. — Because these ten concepts are auxiliaries to the Path and the pursuit of nirvana. But here the ten 


faculties, faith, etc., (sraddhenndriya), although good (kusala), do not seek nirvana exclusively.> 75 


As is said in the Abhidharma: “Who is endowed with the five faculties, faith, etc. 
(sraddhadindriyasamanvagata)? The person who has_ not cut the roots of good 


(samaucchinnakusalamiila).”> 76 


Furthermore, when these five faculties become clear and pure (andsrava), they are included in the three 


faculties [of understanding]. 


In the three faculties of understanding, there is inevitably the mental organ (manaindriya), and of the three 


sensations (vedanda) — [pleasure (sukha), satisfaction (saumanasya) and indifference (upeksa] — there is one 


574 On the division of the twenty-two indriyas into three moral categories, see Kosabhasya, p. 42, 

three faculties of understanding are pure (amala = andsrava); the seven material organs, the vital organ, 
the two sensations (pleasure and dissatisfaction) are impure; the remaining nine organs are of two types, 
sometimes impure, sometimes pure). 

575 Actually, although they are always good (kusala), the ten faculties, faith, etc., are sometimes impure 
and sometimes pure. They are perfected in the arya to the extent that the latter conquers the various fruits 
of the religious life, but they are perfectly pure only in the arhat. On this subject, see Ekabhinnasutta in 
Samyutta, V, p. 204-205, the Sanskrit recension of which is in Kosavyakhya, p. 103, 1. 1-9. 

576 Asa result, the person who retains some roots of good, absence of desire (alobha), absence of 


hatred (advesa) and absence of error (amoha), has so far not entered onto the Path of nirvana. 
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inevitably.577 This is why the Prajiiaparamitastitra speaks here only of the three faculties [of 


understanding]. 


Finally, among the twenty-two indriyas, there are good ones (kusala), bad ones (akusala) and indeterminate 
ones (avyakrta).>78 This is why the Prajhaparamitasiitra does not say that all of them should be fulfilled 
perfectly. 


C. Levels, objects, associates and causality of the three faculties 


1) The three faculties [of understanding] are contained (samgrhita) in the aggregate of feeling 
(vedanaskandha), the aggregate of volition (samskaraskandha) and the aggregate of consciousness 


(vijnanaskandha). 


2) The andjnatamajnasyamindriya occurs in six levels (bhimi), [namely, the four dhyanas, the anagamya 
and the dhyanantara]. — The ajnatavindriya occurs in nine levels [adding the first three aripyasamapattis to 


the preceding levels].> 79 
3) The three faculties [of understanding] take as object (4lambante) the four noble Truths (catuhsatya). 


4) The three faculties [of understanding] are associated (samprayukta) with six concepts: 7) the concept of 
impermanence (anityasamjna), ii) the concept of suffering (duhkhasamjna), iii) the concept of non-self 
(anatmasamjna), iv) the concept of abandonment (prahdnasamjna), v) the concept of detachment 


(virdgasamjna), vi) the concept of cessation (nirodhasamjna). 
5) The anajnatamajnasyamindriya is cause (hetu) of three indriyas: [itself and the two following ones].980 
The djnendriya is cause of two indriyas, [itself and the following one]. 


The ajnatavindriya is cause of ajnatavindriya only. 


577 See above, p. 1495F, note. 

578 Eight indriyas, the five faculties, faith, etc., and the three faculties of understanding are alone good 
(kusala). Dissatisfaction (daurmanasya) is good or bad. The mental organ (manaindriya) and four 
sensations (sukha, duhkha, saumanasya and upeksa) are good (kusala), bad (akusala) or indeterminate 
(avyakrta). The five material organs, sight, etc., the vital organ and the sexual organs are indeterminate 
(avyakrta): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 46; Abhidharmamrta, rec. Sastri, p. 75, 1. 20-24; Vibhanga, p. 125 
(differs). 

579 Cf, Abhidharmadipa, p. 53: Anajnatamajnasyamindriyam satsu bhiumisu: catursu dhyanesy 
andgamye dhyandantarikayam ca... Ajiendriyam Gjfatavindriyam ca navasu bhiimisu: dsv eva satsu trisu 
cadyasv ariupyabhimisu. 

580 Here, by cause we should understand ‘dominant condition’ (adhipatipratyaya). The three faculties 
of understanding are dominant with regard to their own ascending acquisitions (uttarottarasamprapti) 
and dominant among them in the sense that the first is dominant in regard to acquisition of the second, 
the second in regard to acquisition of the third, and the third in regard to acquisition of nirvana: cf. 
Kosabhasya, p. 40, 1. 3-4. 
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6) The anajnatamasyamindriya in its turn produces two indriyas. 


The djfendriya produces in its turn either an impure (sasrava) indriya or the Gjnendsriya or the 
ajnatavindriya. 
The ajnatavindriya produces either an impure indriya or the ajnatavindriya. 


This is fully explaind in detail in the Abhidharma. 


2. The Three Faculties of Understanding According to the Mahayana 


A. In the DarSanamarga 


The faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not understand” (andjnatamajnasyamindriya) 
concerns the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas. Wishing to understand that which he has not yet 
understood, [the yogin] produces the five faculties, faith, etc. (sraddhdadindriya) and by the power of these 


five faculties, he is able to discover the true nature of dharmas. 


Thus, when a person enters the womb (garbha), he acquires two organs: 7) the bodily organ (Adyendriya) 
and ii) the vital organ (jivitendriya). At that time, he is like a piece of shapeless meat and his organs are 
unable to discern anything. But when these five organs, [eye, ear, nose, tongue and body] are completed 


(sampanna), he will be able to cognize the five objects [color, sound, smell, taste and touch]. 


It is the same for the bodhisattva. From his first production of the Bodhi mind (prathamacittotpada) he 
wants to become Buddha but he has not yet perfected (na paripiirayati) the five moral faculties [faith, 
mindfulness, concentration and wisdom]. Although he has the aspiration (pranidhana) for it and wants to 
know the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, he has not yet come to the cognition of it. But when the 


bodhisattva produces these five faculties, fath, etc., he will be able to cognize the true nature of dharmas. 


It is like the eye (caksus). What we call ‘eye’ is an assemblage of the four great elements (mahabhita) and 
a [subtle] matter derived from the four great [235a] elements (mahabhautikariipa).>8| But at the 
beginning, although he already possesses the four great elements, the [subtle] matter derived from these 
four great elements has not yet crystallized. This is why this eye is not yet [a real] visual organ 


(caksurindriya). 


Similarly, every person who has not broken the roots of good (asammucchinnakusalamila) possesses faith 
(sraddha), but as the latter is not clear, it is not yet [a real] faculty of faith (sraddhendriya).> 82 


581 On the distinction between the four great elements (mahabhita) and the subtle matter derived from 
the four great elements (updadaya riipa, bhautika, rupaprasada), see KoSa, I, p. 22, 63-66. 
582 Here the Traité will repeat, point by point but interpreting them from the Mahayana perspective, the 


nine indriyas taking place in the constitution of the three faculties of understanding above, (p. 1496F). 
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1) If the bodhisattva acquires the five moral faculties, faith, etc. (sraddhendriya), he will then be able to 
believe in the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas. This nature is unborn (anutpanna) and unceasing 
(aniruddha), neither defiled (asamklista) nor purified (avyavadata), neither existent nor non-existent 
(naivasan nasat), neither accepted (anupdatta) nor rejected (aparityakta), always at peace (santa), perfectly 
pure, like space (akasasama), ineffable (anirdesya), inexpressible (anabhilapya); it is the cessation of all 
ways of speech (sarvavadamargagoccheda), it surpasses the realm of all the minds and mental events 


(sarvacittacaitasikadharma-gocarasamatikranta); it is like nirvana; it is the Dharma of the Buddhas.>83 


2) Using the power of the faculty of faith (sraddendriya), the bodhisattva acquires the faculty of energy 


(viryendriya); he progresses energetically without regressing or straying. 


3) By the power of the faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya), he prevents bad dharmas from entering and 


gathers all the good dharmas. 


4) By the power of the faculty of concentration (samadhindriya), when his mind is distracted (viksipyate) 


by the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna), he concentrates it on the true nature (bhitalaksana). 


5) By the power of the faculty of wisdom (prajfiendriya), he obtains a greater or lesser participation in the 


wisdom of the Buddhas, the taste (rasa) of which cannot be destroyed. 


6-9) The support of these five faculties (paricendriyasraya), his mental faculty (manaindriya) is inevitably 
joined with the sensations (vedand): sensation of satisfaction (saumansaya), pleasure (sukha) or 


indifference (upeksa). 


Being supported by these [nine] indriyas, the bodhisattva will enter into the assurance of the ultimate 


attainment of enlighenment of the bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama).>84 But as long as he has not obtained 


583 Compare the definitions of ‘the true nature of all dharmas’ in Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 2, p. 231b13- 
14; k. 3, p. 234012; k. 4, p. 244a1-2; k. 6, p. 257b13-14; k. 23, p. 392a19-24; k. 27, p. 416c8-11. 

584 Th other words, the bodhisattva will enter into the eighth bodhisattva bhiimi, the Acala, the 
‘Unshakeable One’. According to most sources, the Acala marks an important turning point in the 
bodhisattva’s career: 

1) It is at this point that he enters into definitive possession (pratilabha, pratilambha, 
pratilambhata) of the conviction or the certainty that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharma-ksanti): 
Sutralamkara, p. 122, 1. 2; 131, 1. 17; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105, 1. 11; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 350, 1. 27; 351, 1. 
13-14. 

2) The possession of this Asanti is accompanied by the Great Prophecy (mahdavyakarana) 
regarding the final triumph of the Bodhisattva: Lalitavistara, p. 35, 1. 21; Dasabhtmika, p. 71, 1. 24; 
Saddharmapund., p. 266, |. 1-2; Sutralamkara, p. 20, 1. 15; 141, 1. 27; 165, 1. 12; Madhyantavinhaga, p. 
190, 1. 18; 192, 1. 1.. 

3) From that time on, the Bodhisattva’s destiny is assured (nivama: see below, k. 27, p. 262a18- 
b2). He is determined as to his future buddhahood: nivyato bhavaty anuttarayam samyaksambodhau 
(Satralamkara, p. 83, 1. 24); trtivaniyatipatapatito bhavati (Bodh. bhtmi, p. 367, 1. 12). 
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the fruit resulting from the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), it is not yet a 
matter of the andjndatamajnasyamindriya, the faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not yet 


understand”. 


B. In the bhavanamarga 


Here the Bodhisattva cognizes the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas and, because he understands it 


well, it is a matter of the djfiendriya, the faculty of understanding. 


From the time when he has obtained the fruit attached to the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksantiphala), when he is installed in the irreversible level (avaivartikabhumi), when he 
has received the prophecy (vyakarana), up to the time when he completes the ten levels (dasabhumi), when 
he is seated on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) and when he obtains the diamond concentration 


(vajrasamadhi), all of this is included in the interval called djnendriya.>85 


C. In the ASaiksamarga 


Finally, the bodhisattva cuts through all the habitual propensities (sarvaklesavasana) and obtains supreme 
perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). Because he has understood and completely fulfilled 
everything to be known (sarvajneyadharma), this is called ajfatavindriya ‘faculty of that which has been 


understood’. 


In other words, he is a non-regressing (avaivartika) bodhisattva having non-regressing 
conviction (avaivartikaksantipratilabdha: Saddharmapunud., p. 259, 1. 13). As well, the eighth bhtmi is 
also called Niyatabhiumi ‘Determined Level’ (Bodh. bhtmi, p. 367, 1. 11); Avivartyabhimi, 
avinivartaniyabhumi, avaivartikabhumi “Level without regression’ (Dasabhtmika, p. 71, 1. 12; 
Sutralamkara, p. 176, 1. 22; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 235, |. 18). It marks the beginning of the non-reversible 
career (abandhyacarya) which will be followed in the last three bhumis (Mahavastu, I, p. 1, 1. 3; 63, 1. 
13-14; Bodh. Bhami, p. 290, 1. 21). 

4) Finally and in particular in the eighth bhtimi, the Bodhisattva’s activity is practiced 
spontaneously, without action (abhisamskara) or mental changing (abhoga), for it is unaffected by 
objects or notions: this is why it is called anabhisamskarabhogavihara or anabhoganirnimittavihara: 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105, |. 18-21; Sutralamkara, p. 178, 1. 3; Bodh. Bhiimi, p. 367, 1. 11; Samgraha, p. 
202. 

585 The functioning of the Gjfiendriya extends from the eighth to the tenth bhiimi. The latter is called 
Dharmamegha ‘Cloud of Dharma’ (Samgraha, p. 202-203), Paramavihara ‘Ultimate abode’ (Bodh. 
bhumi, p. 367, 1. 13), Sarvajnanabhisekabhumi ‘Level of consecration into omniscience’ (Dasabhtimika, 
p. 82, |. 8) or Abhisekavastha ‘State of consecration’ (Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190, |. 24). According to the 
PaficavimSati, p. 225, 1. 8 and Aloka, p. 104, 1. 8-9: Bodhisattvo daSamyam sthtitah sams Tathagataeveti 
vaktavyo na tu Samyaksambuddhah: “The Bodhisattva who is on the tenth level ahould be called simply 
tathagata, but not yet the completely and fully Enlightened One. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX: THE TEN POWERS OF THE BUDDHA 
ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


In chapter XVII to chapter XXX, the six perfections (pdramita) to be fulfilled completely (paripurayitavya) 
by the bodhisattva were discussed. They constitute the essentials of his career provided that he fulfills them 
by ‘the method of non-dwelling’ (asthanayogena), without grasping the characteristics (na 


nimittodgrahena). 


Chapters XXXI to XXXVIII dealt with the Path of nirvana, its auxiliaries and its aids. The dharmas of the 
Path belong to adepts of both Vehicles but under different headings. The Sravakas aspire to nirvana, 
whereas the bodhisattvas delay their nirvana in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of 
all beings. The result is that the dharmas of the Path ‘must be realized’ (saksatkartavya) by the Sravakas but 
merely completely ‘fulfilled’ (paripurayitavya) or ‘cultivated’ (bhdvitavya) by the bodhisattvas. The 
intention of the bodhisattva is to convert beings and introduce them into the Greater Vehicle, the Vehicle of 
the Buddhas. They consider the dharmas of the Path as inefficacious or even non-existent (anupalabdha) 
and propose a new method of liberation. But how can they divert the sravakas from the dharmas of the Path 
if they have not themselves cultivated them? Someone will certainly say to them: “You criticize the old 
method because you are unable to use it!” It is, therefore, important for the bodhisattvas to be aware of both 


the theory and practice of things of the Path in order that they can discuss them in a valid manner. 


In chapter XX XIX to the beginning of chapter XLII, it will be a matter not only of the perfections of the 
bodhisattva or the dharmas of the Path but also of the great attributes of the Buddhas. Since the bodhisattva 
does not yet possess them, it is not a matter of his completely fulfilling them or developing them; he can 


simply formulate the ‘desire to know them’ (jratukama), the ‘desire to attain them’ (praptukama). 


In the present chapter, the Traité limits itself to presenting the Abhidharmic theories concerning the ten 


powers of the Buddha; it is in the next chapter that it will present the Mahayana point of view. 


I. THE DASABALASUTRA 


Pali recension. — Anguttara, V,p. 32-36; Majjhima, I, p. 69-71; Patisambhida, II, p. 174-176. 


Dasa yimani bhikkhave tathagathassa tathagatabalani yehi balehi samannagato tathagato Gsabhan thanam 


... Sacchikatva upasampajja viharati ... yam pi bhikkhave tathagato ... 
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Sanskrit recension (attesting to many variations) cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 641, |. 14-642, 1. 26. Add 
numerous fragments of Central Asian provenance: S. Lévi. Textes sansrits de Touen-houang, Jour. 
Asiatique, X, 16 (1910), p. 440-444; L. de La Vallée Poussin, Documents sanscrits de la Seconde 
Collection M.A. Stein, Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1911, p. 1063-1064; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer Sutras aus dem zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon, Leipzig, 1932, 207-225; Ein zweites 
Dasabalasitra, Mitteilungendes Instituts fiir Orientforschung. VI, 1958, p. 382-405. 


Dasemani bhiksavas tathagatasya balani yaih samanvagatas tathagato ‘rhan samyaksambuddha udaram 


arsabham ...karaniyam naparam asmad bhavam prajnananiti. yat tathagah ... 


Translation of the Sanskrit. - These, O monks, are the ten powers of the Tathagata, endowed with which 
the holy One, the fully and completely enlightened One who claims the noble place, the place of the bull, 


turns the wheel of Brahma and utters the true Lion’s Roar in the assembly. What are these ten? 


1. First, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the possible as possible and the impossible as 


impossible. 


That the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the possible as possible and the impossible as 
impossible is the first power of the Buddha, endowed with which, the Tathagata, the holy One, the fully 
and completely enlightened One who claims the noble place, the place of the bull, turns the wheel of 


Brahma and utters the true Lion’s Roar in the assembly. 


2. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, actions of the past, future and present 


according to their place, their cause, their object and their retribution. That the Tathagata... 


3. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the defilement, the purification, the 


types and the purity of the trances, liberations, concentrations and absorptions. That the Tathagata... 


4. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the degree of the moral faculties of 


other beings, other individuals. That the Tathagata... 


5. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the diverse aspirations of other beings, 
other individuals. That the Tathagata... 


6. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the world with its various acquired 


dispositions, with its many acquired dispositions. That the Tathagata... 


7. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the route that leads to the various 
destinies. That the Tathagata... 


8. Furthermore, the Tathagata remembers many previous abodes, for example, one lifetime, two, three, 
four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty lifetimes, one hundred lifetimes, one thousand lifetimes, one 
million lifetimes, one hundred million lifetimes, several hundred lifetimes, several thousand lifetimes, 
several hundreds of thousands of lifetimes, one period of disappearance, one period of creation, one period 
of disappearance-creation, several periods of disappearance, several periods of creation, several periods of 
disappearance-creation, several periods of creation, several periods of disappearance-creation. He thinks: “I 


had such and such a name, such and such a family, such and such a clan, such and such food among beings 
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at that time; I experienced such and such happiness and such and such pain. I had such and such longevity, 
such and such a duration, such and such a life-span. When I left that place, I was reborn in that other place. 
And from that other place I was born here.” Thus the Tathagata remembers his many previous abodes with 


their aspects, their origins and their details. That the Tathagata... 


9. Furthermore, the Tathagata, with his divine eye, purified, surpassing that of men, sees beings dying and 
being born and recognizes them in reality as beautiful, ugly, lowly or excellent, going towards a good or a 
bad destiny, according to the results of their actions. He thinks: “These beings laden with bodily misdeeds, 
laden with misdeeds of speech and mind, slandering the saints, having false views, acting wrongly out of 
their wrong views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death are born in a 
miserable state, in a bad destiny, in the hells. On the other hand, these beings endowed with good bodily 
actions, endowed with good actions of speech and mind, not slandering the saints, having right views, 
acting well due to their right views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death 


are born in a good destiny, the heavens, among the gods.” That the Tathagata... 


10. Furthermore, the Tathagata, by the cessation of the impurities, having realized in the present existence 
by means of his own wisdom the pure liberation of mind and the pure liberation by wisdom, takes his stand 
and knows: “Birth is exhausted by me, the religious life has been practiced, that which had to be 


accomplished has been accomplished, I see no further existence for myself.” That the Tathagata... 


Il. LISTS OF JNANABALAS 


Lists of the ten jrianabalas ‘powers consisting of wisdoms’ have been prepared on the basis of this sutra. 
They do not all follow the same order and numerous variations may be found. Here I [Lamotte] mention 


only a few: 
1. Mahavastu, I, p. 159, 1. 10-160, 1. 5: verse list (see notes by E. Senart, p. 502-505. 


2. Lalitavistara, p. 433. 


LoS) 


. Vibhanga, p. 335-3444 (with a long commentary). 

4. Kathavatthu, p. 228-238. 

5. Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 30, p. 156c seq. 

6. Kosa, VII, p. 67-72; Kosavyakhya, p. 641, 1. 10-14. 

7. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 746a seq. 

8. Abhidharmadipa, p. 382 seq. 

9. Paficavimsati, p. 210, 1. 11-23; Satasahasrika, p. 1446, 1. 16-1448-1. 5. 
10. Aloka, p. 455, 1. 15-19. 


11. Samgaha, p. 286. 


1234 


12. Abhidharmasamuccaya, rec. Pradhan, p. 98, |. 1-5.. 
13. Bodh. bhiimi, p. 384. 

14. Mahavyut. no. 120-129. 

15. Arthaviniscaya, p. 577-579. 


Here is the list from KoSa (l.c.): 1. sthanasthana-, 2. karmavipaka-, 3. dhyanavimoksasamadhisamapatti-, 
4. indriyaparapara-, 5. nanaddhimukti-, 6. nanadhatu-, 7. sarvatragaminipratipad-, 8. piirvanivasanasmrti-, 


9. cyutpapada-, 10. asravakusayajnanabala. 


[k. 24, p. 235b] 


Siitra. — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to know completely the ten 
powers of the Buddha, the four fearlessnesses, the four infallible knowledges, the eighteen special 
attributes, great loving-kindness and great compassion, must exert himself in the Perfection of Wisdom 
(punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahasattvena dasa tathagabalani_ catvari vaisdradyani catasrah 
pratisamvido ‘stadasavenikan  buddhadharman = mahamaitrim mahdakarunadm _ parijnatukamena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


First Section GENERAL QUESTIONS 


I. ATTRIBUTES OF THE SRAVAKA AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 


[235b] Question. — The ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya), etc., are the peerless 
attributes reserved for the Buddhas. They should therefore be treated first. Why does [the Prajiaparamita] 
speak first of the nine concepts (navasamjna) [in chapter XXXV], the eight recollections (astanusmrtayah) 
[in chapter XXXVI], etc.? 


Answer. — The Prajfiaparamita first spoke [in chapters XVII to XXX] of the six perfections (paramita) to 
be practiced by the bodhisattva. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (saptatrimsad 
bodhipaksikadharmah) and the other qualities including the three pure faculties (andsravendriya) [which 
were the object of chapters XXXI to XXXVIII] are the qualities of the sravaka. By practicing the six 
perfections, the bodhisattva has acquired power (bala): he then wants to bypass the levels (bhumi) of the 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, convert people engaged in [the Vehicles] of the sravaka and 
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pratyekabuddha and introduce them into the Vehicle of the Buddhas. This is why he criticizes these 


dharmas of the Lesser Vehicle (hinayana) of abandoning all beings and being of no benefit. 


The sravakas say to the bodhisattva: “You are a worldly person (prthagjana) who has not yet destroyed the 
impurities (aksindsrava) and, because you are unable to practice these qualities, you criticize them rashly.” 
That is why [here, in the Prajiiaparamita], the Buddha said: “The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksikadharma) and the other qualities of the sravakas should be completely fulfilled by the 
bodhisattva, but only by basing himself on their non-existence (anupalabdhitam upadaya).”>86 


Although the bodhisattva practices these qualities, he considers them to be non-existent (anupalabdha): it is 
for beings devoted to bad practices (duscarita) that the bodhisattva practices these good practices of the 
sravaka and never rejects these qualities, non-existent and empty though they are. Neither does he hasten to 


realize his own nirvana (nirvanasaksatkara). 


If the bodhisattva did not understand, did not practice, this Lesser Vehicle and limited himself to criticizing 
it, who would want to believe him? If the Buddha Sakyamuni had not previously carried out the practices 
of austerity (duskaracarya) for six years and had limited himself to criticizing them by saying that they 
were not the Path, nobody would have believed him. This is why he exerted himself in practices of 
austerity more than anyone else; then, when he had realized the Bodhi of the Buddhas, he criticized this 
path of austerities and everyone believed him.587 This is why, following the six perfections, the 


bodhisattva practices the qualities of the sravaka. 


Furthermore, these [qualities of the sravaka] are not just sravaka qualities. The bodhisattva who practices 
them in conjunction with the Dharma, without abandoning the mind of beings, ‘fulfills completely’ 
(paripurayati) all the Buddha qualities. As he uses the knowledge of the emptiness of non-existence 


(anupalambhasinyata)>88 [for this purpose], these sravaka qualities are also called bodhisattva qualities. 


586 See above, p. 1137F. 

587 Described, among other sources, in the Duskaracaryaparivarta of the Lalitavistara, p. 243-260. The 
comments made by A. Foucher, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 134, on the mortifications of Sakyamuni connect 
up rather oddly with the considerations developed here by the Traité. The Buddha had to submit freely to 
the excesses of asceticism in order to be able, in the Sermon at Benares, to criticize from an awareness of 
the cause: 

“There are two extremes which the person who is leading a spiritual life should avoid. The one 
is a life of pleasure, devoted to pleasures and enjoyment (kamesu kamasukhallikanuyoga): it is base, 
ignoble, contrary to the spirit, unworthy, vain. The other is a life of mortification (a@tmaklamathanuyoga): 
this is sad, unworthy, vain... The flawless one has found the middle way (madhyama partipad)...” (cf. 
Vinaya, I, p. 10; Catusparisad, p. 140; Mahavastu, II, p. 331; Lalitavistara, p. 416). 

588 Knowledge about the fifteenth of the eighteen sinyatds postulated by the Prajiiaparamita: 
Paficavimsati, p. 197, 1. 15; Satasahasrika, p. 1473, 1. 1-2. This is the fact that dharmas past, future and 


present do not exist (nopalabhyante). The translation ‘unascertainable emptiness’ is guilty of timidity. 
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Question. — If the bodhisattva completely fulfills the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 


(bodhipaksikadharma), why does he not enter into the predestination of the sravakas (sravakaniyama)?> 89 


Answer. — When we say that he ‘fulfills completely’ (paripiirayati), we mean that he sees them and knows 
them completely but without taking on their realization (saksatkaram nopagrhndati). By seeing and 


knowing them clearly, he ‘fulfills them completely’. 
Let us take, for example, this saying of the Buddha: 
Everyone fears the stick and the rod. 
There is no one who does not protect his own life. 
Inspired by the indulgence one has for oneself, 
One does not inflict the stick on anyone.> 90 


Although the Buddha says that everyone fears the stick and the rod, [this does not hold true] for beings of 
the formless realm (@riijpyadhatu) who have no body. Neither does it hold true for the realm of subtle form 
(rupadhatu) where, there are bodies but no whip or rod. In the desire realm (kamadhatu), it is not valid for 
the Buddhas, the noble cakravartin kings, the Yama gods and other higher deities who have nothing to fear 
from a beating. It is in reference to those [235c] who do have reasons to fear the rod that the Buddha said 


“Everyone fears being beaten by the rod.” 


It is the same here when we speak of ‘fulfilling completely’ [the sravaka qualities]: ‘fulfilling them 


completely’ is not to seek to realize them (saksatkr) or to be attached to them. 


Furthermore, as has been said above, the bodhisattva does not abandon beings and [although he fulfills 
completely the sravaka qualities], it is by joining them with the knowledge bearing upon the emptiness of 


non-existence (anupalambhasiinyata).> 91 This is why he does not fall into the class of the Ssravakas. 


589 The sravakaniyama is the assurance of the Sravaka as to his future attainment of nirvana, The 
sravaka is called samyaktvaniyavakranta ( samyaktva = nirvana); as soon as he has this guarantee, he is 
an arya. In a similar way, bodhisattvaniyama is the certainty for the bodhisattva of some day reaching 
supreme perfect enlightenment which makes him a Buddha. See Kosa, VI, p. 180-182 and notes. 
590 Udanavarga, V, v, 19 (p. 144): 
Sarve dandasya bibhyanti, savesam jivitam privam / 
atmanam upamam krtva, naiva hanyan na ghatayet // 
“Everyone fears the rod; life is precious to everyone. By taking oneself as the point of 
comparison, one avoids killing or making another kill.” 
Cf. Dhammapada, v. 130: 
Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbesam jivitam piyam / 
attanam upamam katva, na haneyya na gataye // 
The same stanza will be cited later, k. 30, p. 278b23-24. 
591 See above, p. 153F, n. 
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Il. ATTRIBUTES TO BE FULFILLED AND ATTRIBUTES TO BE COGNIZED 


From the six perfections up to the three pure faculties [1.e., from chapter XVII to chapter XX XVII], the 
Prajnaparamita spoke only [of the qualities] ‘to be completed fully’ (paripurayitavya); why will it speak 
from now on of qualities which the bodhisattva is ‘desirous of obtaining’ (praptukama) or ‘desirous of 
knowing’ (jfdtukama) and in view of which ‘he must practice the perfection of | wisdom’ 
(prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam)? 

Answer. — The sravaka qualities [that are the object of chapters XXXI to XXXVII] are measured and 
limited and this is why Prajnaparamita spoke of the qualities ‘to be completely fulfilled’ (paripirayitva). 
But from now on in what follows, it will be a matter of profound (gambhira) and immeasurable 
(apramana) Buddha qualities which the bodhisattva has not yet attained; this is why the Prajhaparamita 
will speak of qualities that the bodhisattva is ‘desirous of attaining’ (praptukama) or ‘desirous of knowing ‘ 


(jnatukama), and in view of which he must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 


Furthermore, as the sravaka qualities are easily penetrated, easily understood, the Prajhaparamita calls them 
‘to be completely fulfilled’ (paripurayitavya). But as the bodhisattva qualities and Buddha qualities are 


difficult to penetrate, difficult to understand, it now says that ‘he must exert himself in them’. 


Finally, the sravaka qualities [concern] the general characteristics (sa@mdanyalaksana) of things. The 
Sravakas understand suffering (duhkha), the origin of suffering (duhkhasamudaya), the cessation of 


suffering (duhkhanirodha) and the path leading to the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirodhagamini 
pratipad) only. 


For example, take two physicians (bhisaj). The first understands only the sickness (G@bddha), the cause of 
the sickness (abadhasamutthana), the cure for the sickness (abadhaprahana) and the remedy (bhesaja) that 
cures the sickness;> 92 but he does not know every sickness, nor does he know all the causes of sickness or 
all the cures for sickness or all the remedies curing the sicknesses. It may be also that he knows how to treat 
the sicknesses of men but he does not know how to treat the sickness of animals; it may be that he can cure 
one country but cannot cure other countries. It may also be that he can treat ten kinds of sicknesses but he 
does not know how to treat completely the four hundred and four kinds of sicknesses. And it is the same in 
regard to the causes of the sicknesses, the cures for the sicknesses and the remedies curing the sicknesses. 
The second physician knows the four things completely: he knows all the remedies, he knows all the 


sicknesses. 


592 Compare the Vyadhyadisttra in Samyukta (T 99, k. 15, p. 105a-b, the original Sanskrit of which is 
cited by Kosavyakhya, p. 514: Caturbhir angaih samanvagato bhisak salyapaharta rajarhas ca bhavati 
tajayogyas rajangatve ca samkhyam gacchati. katamais caturbhih. abadhakusalo bhavati, 
abadhasamutthanakusalo bhavati, abadhaprahanakusalah prahinasya cabadhasyayatyam 
anutpadakusalah. 


For the comparison of the physician, see also P. Demiéville in Hobogirin, By§, III, p. 230-231. 
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The sravaka is like the lesser physician and does not know everything; the bodhisattva-mahasattva, 
however, is like the greater physician; there is no illness that he does not know; there is no remedy that he 
does not find. This is why the sravaka qualities should be ‘completely fulfilled’ (parpurayitavya), whereas 
those of the bodhisattva should be ‘practiced’. 


Ill. DEFINITION OF THE TEN POWERS ACCORDING TO THE 
DASABALASUTRAY23 


The Buddha has ten powers (bala): 


1) He knows, in accordance with reality, that which is possible (sthana) and impossible (asthana): this is 


the first power. 


2) He knows the actions (karmasamddana), past, future and present, of beings and he knows them 


according to place (sthanatas), cause (hetutas) and retribution (vipakatas): this is the second power. 


3) He knows, in accordance with reality, the defilements (samklesa), the purity (vyadvaddana) and the 
modalities (vyavasthana) of the trances (dhydna), liberations (vimoksa), concentrations (samadhi) and 


absorptions (samapatti): this is the third power. 


4) He knows, in accordance with reality, the degree of the moral faculties (indriyaparaparata) of other 


individuals: this is the fourth power. 
5) He knows the diverse aspirations (nanadhimukti) of other beings: this is the fifth power. 


6) He knows the world (Joka) with its diverse and numerous acquired dispositions (dhatu): this is the sixth 


power. 


7) He knows the route (pratipad) that leads to the different destinies (sarvatragagamin): this is the seventh 


power. 


8) He remembers his many previous abodes (pirvanivasa) with their aspects (Gkara) and their causes 
(nidana), namely, one existence (jati), two existences and so on up to a hundred thousand existences and 
many periods of [236a] creation (vivarta) and disappearance (samvarta) of the world: There, among those 
beings, I had such and such a family (gotra), such and such a name (naman), such and such food (ahara), 
such and such suffering (duhkha), such and such happiness (sukha), such and such longevity (dirghayus). 
When I died in this place, I was reborn in that place and when I died there, I came to be born here where I 
have such and such a name, such and such a family, such and such food, such and such suffering, such and 


such happiness and such and such a longevity: this is the eighth power. 


593 Here the Traité quotes the Dasabalasiitra, taking some liberties, the text of which was given above, 
p. 1506-1508F. 
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9) With the divine eye (divyacaksus), purified, surpassing that of gods and men, the Buddha sees beings 
dying and being born and knows them to be handsome (suwvarna) or ugly (durvarna), great or small, falling 
into a bad destiny (durgati) or falling into a good destiny (swgati) and, as a result of the actions they have 
committed (vathakarmapaga), suffering the appropriate retribution (vipdka). As a result, these beings, 
burdened with misdeeds of body (AGyaduscarita), burdened with misdeeds of speech (vagduscarita), 
burdened with misdeeds of mind (manoduscarita), slandering the saints (@ryanam apavddaka), having 
wrong views (mithyadrsti), acting badly because of these wrong views (mithyadrstikarmasamadana), for 
this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death enter into a bad destiny (durgati) and 
are born in hell (wiraya). On the other hand, these other beings endowed with good bodily actions, endowed 
with good actions of speech, endowed with good actions of mind, do not slander the saints, having right 
view, acting well from the fact of their right view, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the 
body after death enter into a good destiny (sugati) and are reborn in heaven (svarga): this is the ninth 


power. 


10) By the cessation of the impurities (4sravanam ksayat), having realized, in the present existence (drsta 
eva dharme) by his own knowledge (svayam abhijnaya), the pure liberation by wisdom (prajnavimukti), 
the Buddha cognizes in accordance with reality: Birth is exhausted for me (ksind me jatih), the religious life 
has been practiced (usitam brahmacaryam), that which had to be done has been done (Aytam karaniya), I 


see no other existence for myself (ndparam asmad bhavam iti): this is the tenth power. 


IV. WHY TEACH THE TEN POWERS? 


Question. — The bodhisattvas have not yet obtained the ten powers and the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 


are unable to obtain them; why speak of them here? 


Answer. — 1) It is true that the Sravakas are unable to obtain them but if they hear about the qualities of 
these ten powers, they tell themselves that the Buddha himself has these great qualities and they rejoice 
saying: “We have obtained great gains (/abha nah sulabdhah) and have received an unlimited benefit.” 
Thanks to the purity of their faith (sraddhdacittavisuddhi), they enter into the path of cessation of suffering 
(duhkhaksayamarga). 


As for the bodhisattvas who hear about these powers, they diligently cultivate the bodhisattva path and will 


obtain these great fruits that are the ten powers, etc. 


Furthermore, there are sravakas and bodhisattvas who, practicing the concentration of recollection of the 
Buddha (buddhanusmrtisamadhi), do not recollect merely the Dharmakaya with its many Buddha qualities. 


They must make the following reflections: 


The Buddha is able to explain all dharmas in all their aspects (Gkara): this is why he is called ‘Omniscient’ 


(sarvajnia). 
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In accordance with reality, he analyzes and skillfully preaches all dharmas: this is why he is called ‘Seeing 


everything’ (sarvadarsin). 


By direct perception (pratyaksam), he cognizes all dharmas: this is why he is called ‘the One whose 


knowledge and vision are unhindered’ (apratihatajnanadarsana). 


He loves all beings impartially: this is why he is called ‘the Being of great loving-kindness and great 


compassion’ (mahamaitrimahakaruna). 


He possesses great loving-kindness and great compassion: this is why he is called ‘Savior of the world’ 
(lokaratr). 


He comes by a path that is in accord with the truth (yathabhutamargena gacchati): this is why he is called 
‘Tathagata’. 


He has the right (arhati) to receive the worship (piija) of the entire world this is why he is called ‘Arhat’. 
He is endowed with a wisdom free of error (aviparitaprajna): this is why he is called ‘Samyaksambuddha’. 


His morality (sila), his concentration (samadhi) and his wisdom (prajnda) are complete (sampanna): this is 


why he is called ‘Vidyacaranasampanna, endowed with sciences and practices’. 
He does not turn back: this is why he is called ‘Sugata’. 


He cognizes the general characteristics (samdanyalaksana) and the specific characteristics (svalaksana) of 


the world: this is why he is called ‘Lokavid, knower of the world’. 


[234b] He skillfully preaches the path of supramundane salvation (/okottaraksemamarga): this is why he is 


called ‘Anuttarapurusadamyasarathi, supreme leader of beings to be converted’. 


He saves beings by the threefold teaching (Sdsana): this is why he is called ‘Sasta devamanusyanam, 


master of gods and men’. 


He can awaken himself and awaken people from the sleep of all the afflictions (k/esa) of the world: this is 
why he is called ‘Buddha’. 


He is endowed with all the aspirations (sarvapranidhanopeta): this is why he is called ‘Bhagavat, endowed 


with qualities’. 
He is endowed with the ten powers (dasabalasampanna): this is why he is called ‘Dhira, strong’.> 94 


He has obtained the four fearlessnesses (caturvaisadradyaprapta): this is why he is called ‘Purusasimha, 


man-lion’. 


He has obtained immense profound knowledge (jfdna): this is why he is called ‘Mahagunasagara, great 


ocean of qualities’.°9> 


594 Mahavyut., no. 35. 
595 Thid., no. 36. 
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All these statements sre without obstacles (apratihata): this is why he is said to be like the wind 


(vayusama). 


He has neither aversion (pratigha) nor fondness (anunaya) for all that is beautiful (swvarna) or ugly 


(durvarna): this is why he is said to be like the earth (prthivisama). 


He burns the kindling of all the fetters (sarvasamyojananendhana): this is why he is said to be like fire 


(tejahsama). 


He has skillfully destroyed all the lingering traces of the afflictions (sarvaklesavasand): this is why he is 
said to be fully liberated (vimukta). 


His abode being supreme (uttaravasatha), he is called ‘Bhagavat’. 


Since the Buddha possesses such qualities, one should recollect the Buddha. This is why the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva who wants to attain the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessesses (vaisaradya) and the eighteen 


special attributes (@venikadhrma) of the Buddhas should practice the Prajiaparamita. 


3) Furthermore, at Rajagrha on the Grdhrakttaparvata, when the Buddha was preaching the Prajfiaparamita, 
the four communities (catusparisad) and a great crowd of heretics (tirthika), lay people (grhastha), 
monastics (pravrajita), devas, yaksas, etc., gathered together. The Buddha entered into the concentration of 
the King of Samadhis and emitted great rays of light (rasmi) that illumined universes as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges (gangdanadivalukopama lokadhatu); the earth trembled in six ways (prthivi sadvikaram 
akampata);>9© then the Buddha preached the Prajnaparamita from the six perfections up to the three 
faculties, [i.e., chapter XVII to chapter XXXVIII]. At this moment, some beings experienced doubts 
(samsayajata) and wondered by means of what powers and by means of how many strengths the Buddha 
could be of such inconceivable (acintya) and such moving service (upakara). Knowing that these beings 
had such doubts, the Buddha said to them: “I possess the power of knowledge (jfdanabala) of the true 
nature (bhiitalaksana) of all dharmas. This power has ten kinds of applications and thanks to these ten 
kinds of knowledges, I am able to carry out these moving miracles (pratiharya) and even surpass those that 
have been done.” This is why it is said [in the Prajnaparamita] that the bodhisattva who wants to attain the 


ten powers must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 


4) Furthermore, some disciples of the Buddha (buddhasravaka) who have planted the roots of good 
(avaropitakusalamila) lifetime after lifetime can, out of some fault, fall into heresy. Now heretics (¢irthika) 
often say: “The Buddha does not really have the power of the qualities (gunabala): it is by magical powers 
(mayabala) that he seduces (Gvartayati) the minds of beings.”>97 And the disciples of the Buddha who 
have fallen into heresy have doubts and wonder if indeed the Buddha is not the Great Man (mahapurusa). 
Wanting to counteract this insult (abhyakhyana), the Buddha said: “I truly possess the ten powers (bala) 


and the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) with which I save beings: it is not magic (maya).” 


596 Events described and commented on above, p. 431F seq. 
S97 Aw spiteful insinuation often found in the mouths of heretics (Majjima, I, p. 375, 381; Anguttara, II, 
p. 190, 193): Samano hi bhante Gotamo mayavi, Gvattanim mayam janati yaya annatitthiyanam savake 


avatteti. 
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5) Finally, for the bodhisattvas who cultivate the bodhisattva path, the practice of austerities 
(duskaracarya) is difficult to observe and difficult to realize and they have the tendency to laziness 
(kausidya). This is why the Buddha says to them: “Practice the ten powers and you will obtain an immense 


fruit of retribution (vipakaphala).” 


[236c] It is like the leader of a caravan (sarthavaka) who encourages his merchants by saying: “Be careful 
and avoid fatigue (k/amatha): by means of energy, diligence effort and strength, you will arrive at the jewel 
mountain (ratnagiri) and there you will find the seven jewels (saptaratna) and the wish-fulfilling gem 
(cintamani).” In the same way, the Buddha encourages the bodhisattvas and says to them: “Do not be lazy; 
cultivate the bodhisattva path diligently and with energy; practice the ten powers and you will obtain an 


immense fruit of retribution.” 


It is because of these many benefits that [the Prajnaparamita] deals with the ten powers, etc., here. 


V. WHY ARE THERE ONLY TEN POWERS? 


Question. — The Buddha possesses innumerable powers; why speak of only ten here? 


Answer. — It is true that the Buddha possesses innumerable powers but in order to save beings, to speak of 


ten powers is sufficient to settle the question: 


1) By the power of the knowledge of what is possible and what is impossible (sthanasthanajnanabala), the 
Buddha distinguishes (vibhanakti) and evaluates (tulayati) those beings who can be converted 


(vaineyasattva) and those who cannot be converted (avaineya). 


2) By the power of the knowledge of retribution of actions (karmavipakajnanabala), he distinguishes and 
evaluates in one given person the obstacle consisting of action (karmdvarana), in another person the 


obstacle consisting of retribution (vipakavarana), in yet another person the absence of obstacles.598 


3) By the power of the knowledge of the dhyanas, vimoksas, samadhis and samapattis, he distinguishes and 
evaluates those who are attached to the flavors of trance (rasarakta) and those who are not attached to 


them. 


4) By the power of the knowledge of the moral faculties (indrivaparaparajnanabala), he distinguishes and 
evaluates the degree of peoples’ strength of knowledge. 


598 By davarana is meant that which is an obstacle to the Path and to the roots of good preparatory to the 
Path (nirvedhabhagiya). The Buddha said that there are three obstacles: 7) the obstacle constituted by 
action (karmavarana), namely, the five sins of immediate (@nantarya) retribution; i7) the obstacle 
constituted by the conflicting emotions (Al/esavarana), chronic (abhiksnika) and violent (tiksna) passion; 
iil) the obstacle consisting of retribution (vipakavarana): the three bad destinies and some good 
destinies: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 436; Kosa, IV, p. 201-203 and notes; Bodh. bhimi, p. 79. 
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5) By the power of the knowledge of the various aspirations of beings (nanadhimuktijnanabala), he 


distinguishes and evaluates what is loved by beings. 


6. By the power of the knowledge of the various dispositions acquired by beings (nanadhatujnanabala), he 


distinguishes and evaluates the progression of profound thoughts (gambhiracitta) of beings. 


7. By the power of the knowledge of the route leading to the various destinies 
(sarvatragaminipratipajjnanabala), he distinguishes and evaluates the doors to deliverance 


(vimoksamukha) among beings. 


8. By the power of the knowledge of previous abodes (purvanivasajnanabala), he distinguishes and 


evaluates the earlier comings and goings of beings. 


9. By the power of the knowledge of birth and death (cyutyupapddajnanabala), he distinguishes and 


evaluates the places of birth of beings (upapattisthana), beautiful (suvarna) or ugly (durvarna), 


10. By the power of the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (@sravaksayajndanabala), he 


distinguishes and evaluates the attaining of nirvana by beings. 


By using these ten types of powers, the Buddha saves beings. True and free of error, all are perfected 
(sampanna). This is why, although the Buddha possesses innumerable powers, we speak only of these ten 


powers. 


VI. WHY THE FIRST POWER INCLUDES THE OTHER NINE 


1) Futhermore, by the power of the possible and the impossible, he knows exactly from what cause a 
certain fruit of retribution comes. This power includes the nine others to save beings. Nine different 


modalities occur in this first power. How is that? 


2) Beings in the world see the grain grow from the seed with their eyes (pratvkasam), but they do not know 
it. How then would they know the fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) caused by the mind and mental events 
(caitasikadharma)? The Buddha, however, knows clearly and fully the fruit of retribution in its inner and 


outer causes (adhyatmabahyahetupratyaya): thus this is a ‘power’.>99 


The Buddha knows the beings who are bound (baddha) by actions (karman) and defilements (Alesa) and 
the beings who are freed (mukta) by the pure dhyanas, samapattis, samadhis and vimoksas. He knows fully 
and completely the three kinds of actions of all beings, past, future and present, the lightness or gravity, the 


depth or superficiality, the coarseness or subtlety of their afflictions: thus this is a ‘power’. 


3. He knows fully and completely the depth or the shallowness of the dhyadnas, samapattis, samadhis and 


vimoksas of all beings and the causes for their liberation (vimukti): this is thus a ‘power’. [237a] 


599 Power (bala) here being taken in the sense of jridnabala ‘power consisting of knowledge’. 
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4. In view of the future lifetime (punarjanman), beings of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) carry out shameful 
or meritorious actions; in view of not being reborn, people of keen faculties (tiksnendriya) accumulate 
actions (upacinvanti). The Buddha knows fully and completely the beauty or ugliness of these superior or 


inferior faculties: thus this is a ‘power’. 


5. The Buddha knows the two kinds of aspirations (adhimukti) in all beings that are the determining causes 
of their higher or lower faculties (indriva); he knows fully and completely the kindness, the malice and the 


various modalities of these two kinds of aspirations: thus this is a ‘power’. 


6. These two kinds of aspirations (adhimukti) being cause and condition for the two kinds of acquired 
dispositions (dhdtu), the Buddha knows fully and completely the progress of the profound thoughts 


(gambhiracitta) of beings: thus this is a ‘power’. 


7. By reason of their various acquired dispositions (dhdatu), beings follow two types of paths (pratipad), the 
good path and the bad path. The Buddha knows fully and completely the many gates and destinations: thus 


this is a ‘power’. 


8-9. The unhindered knowledge of [the mechanism] of causes and results in past and future existences is 
called the power of the knowledge of previous abodes (purvanivasajndana) and the knowledge of death and 


rebirth (cyutyupapdadajnana). 


10. To know the causes and results of the past and the future and, being fully aware of skillful means 
(upaya), to break the continuity (prabandha) of the mechanism of cause and effect, this is the power of the 
cessation of impurities (@sravaksayabala). The Buddha knows the twofold causality of the three times, 
distinguishes and evaluates the moral faculties (indriya), the aspirations (adhimukti) and the acquired 
dispositions (dhatu) of beings and, in order to break their impurities, he preaches the Dharma to them. This 


is what is called the power of cessation of the impurities (asravaksaya). 


Second Section THE TEN POWERS IN PARTICULAR 


I. THE POWER OF THE POSSIBLE AND THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Question. — What is the power of the knowledge of the possible and the impossible 


(sthanasthanajnanabala)? 


Answer. — The Buddha knows all dharmas, their causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and the mechanism 
of the fruit of retribution (vipdkaphalaniyama): from such and such causes and conditions there arises such 
and such a fruit of retribution; from such and such other causes and conditions there arises such and such 


another fruit of retribution. How is that? 
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[Bahudhdatukasitra}.609 — As it is said in the To-sing king (Bahudhatukasitra) in regard to things possible 


and impossible: 


“Tt is impossible that a woman should be a noble cakravartin king” (afthanam etam anavakaso yam itthi 
raja assa cakkavatti, n’ etam thanam vijjati). Why? Because any woman dependent on a man cannot obtain 
sovereignty (aisvarya). And if a woman cannot be a noble cakravartin king, how then could she be 
Buddha? If a woman obtains liberation, nirvana, it is thanks to a man that she obtains it. It is impossible 
that she could obtain Bodhi by herself (svatah).09! 


“Tt is impossible that two noble cakravartin kings appear simultaneously in the world” (afthanam etam 
anavakaso yam ekissa lokadhatuya dve rajano cakkavattino apubbam acarimam uppajjeyyum, n’ etam 
thanam vijjati). Why? Because a cakravartin king never encounters any rivalry (pratyarthikatva). And if 


two noble cakravartin kings cannot be in the same world, how could two Buddhas?602 


“Tt is impossible that a bad action [of body, speech or mind] could result in a pleasant [agreeable] 
retribution.” (afthanam etam anavakadso yam kayavacimanoduccaritassa ittho kanto manapo vipako 
nibbatteyya, n’etam thanam vijjati). And if a bad action cannot bring worldly happiness (laukikasukha), 


how then could it bring supramundane happiness (lokottarasukha)? 


“Tt is impossible that the person who is of bad conduct [of body, speech or mind] could, as a result of this 
fact, [at the dissolution of the body] be reborn in heaven” (atthanam etam anavakadso yam 
kayavacimanoduccaritasamangi tannidand tappaccaya kayassa bheda param maranda sugatim saggam 
lokam uppajjeyya, n’etam thanam vijjati). And if the person who is of bad conduct cannot be reborn in the 
heavens, how then could he obtain nirvana? In fact, the five obstacles (panicavarana) cover the mind, one is 
distracted (viksipta) and, without developing the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga), it is 
impossible to attain nirvana. As long as the five obstacles cover the mind and one does not cultivate the 
seven factors of enlightenment, it is impossible to attain the Bodhi of the sravakas, not to speak of the 
Bodhi of the Buddhas. But when the mind is free of obstacles, the Bodhi of the Buddhas can be obtained 


and, all the more so, that of the sravakas. 


All of these possibilities and impossibilities the Buddha has explained from his own mouth in the To-sing 
king (Bahudhatukasttra) but, relying on the word of the Buddha, scholars have developed these 
possibilities and impossibilities at length:603 


[237b] It is impossible that the Buddhas have defects and errors, that the saints (arya) seek out heretical 
teachers, that the saints fall into the bad destinies (durgati), that the fetters (samyojana), once destroyed by 


600 An extract of the Bahudhatukasutta of Majjhima, III, p. 64-67 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 
723c28-724b28) , repeated in Anguttara, I, p. 26-30 as well.. 

601 See also above, p. 134F, 545F. 

602 See above, p. 302-303F, 535F. 

603 The Traité undoubtedly has in mind the Abhidharma authors who have considerably increased the 
list of possibilities and impossibilities drawn up by the Buddha: see, e.g., Vibhanga, p. 335-338; 
Kathavatthu, p. 172; Puggalapanifatti, p. 11, 12. 
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the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsana), re-arise, that the saints hide their faults, and that the 
srotaapannas are reborn twenty-five times.©94 See what has been said at length in the classification of the 


saints (aryavibhanga). 


It is impossible that people guilty of the five heinous crimes of immediate retribution (Gnantarya), the five 
types of eunuchs (pancavidhasandha), beings in the four bad destinies (caturdurgatipatitasattva), the 
inhabitants of Uttaravati and the retinue of Mara (maraparivara), being hindered by the three obstacles 
(@varana),©9> can attain the Path. ...696 [237¢] 


There are innumerable impossibilities (asthdana) of this kind and it is the same for the possibilities. The 
Buddha knows the possible things and the impossible things; he distinguishes (vibhanakti) them and 
evaluates (tulayati) them. For beings able to be converted (vaineyasattva), he preaches the Dharma; for 
beings unable to be converted, it is the [free] play of causes. The Buddha is like a good physician (vaidya) 


who understands the curable and incurable illnesses. 


On the other hand, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know very few things. Sometimes they want to 
convert beings unable to be converted, as was the case for the Cheou-lo (Asura?); sometimes they do not 
convert beings who ought to be converted, as was the case [for Srivrddhi] who was not converted by 
Sariputra. 607 


604 The srotaapanna is saptakrtvah paramah, i.e., he will be reborn a maximum of seven times: cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 233, 1. 13; IV, p. 381, 1. 13; Nettippakarana, p. 169, 1. 27; p. 189, 1. 28; Visuddhimagga, 
p. 611, 1. 26; Kosa, VI, p. 200. 

605 The obstacle consisting of action (karmavarana) bars the Path to people guilty of the five 
anantaryas; the obstacle consisting of passion (klesavarana) bars it to eunuchs; the obstacle consisting of 
retribution (vipakavarana) bars it to beings in the four unfortunate rebirths (ndraka, tiryagyoni, preta and 
asura) and to the inhabitants of Uttarakuru: cf. Kosa, IV, p. 201-213. 

606 The Traité continues by mentioning still other possibilities. 

607 cf. Kosabhasya, p. 412-413: Sthavirasariputrena pravrajyapreksapurusapratyakhyanam: 
“Sariputra rejected a man who asked for the going-forth from home.” 

The Kogavyalkhya, p. 644, tells the circumstances for this refusal: Aryasdripurena kila kasyacit 
pravrajyapreksasya purusasya ... dhatupdsdnivare nilinam iva kanicanam // 

Transl. — It is said that a man asked for admission into the monastic Order. The noble Sariputra 
looked for some root of good in him before producing the deliverance but, as he saw none, he refused 
him and did not allow him into the Order. The Buddha, however, found one and allowed him into the 
Order. The monks questioned the Buddha about this man and the Blessed One said: Here is an action 
done by this man which will be worth arhathood for him. Actually, actions do not ripen in the elements 
earth, water, fire or wind, but indeed in the aggregates, the elements and the bases of consciousness 
appropriated by him. And the Buddha said: “I definitely see in him a very small seed of deliverance, like 
a speck of gold caught in the interstices of a mineral.” 


This story is told in full in the following collections: 
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The Buddha himself makes no blunders. [His knowledge of the possible and the impossible] is intact 
(avyahata) and invincible (prajanati) and, since he knows fully and completely (prajandati), it is called the 


first ‘power’. 


Il. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RETRIBUTION OF ACTIONS 


The power of the knowledge of the retribution of actions (karmavipakajnanabala). - Whether it is a matter 
of actions carried out by the body or speech, of actions unaccomplished in the present lifetime, of actions 
resulting from discipline of vow (samadanasila),©98, of bad actions, of actions to be carried out during one 
day and one night 609. of sinful or meritorious actions: the Buddha has summarily explained the threefold 


sphere of action of all of these, and this is what is called the natures of karman. 


1) The Buddha knows the past (atita) actions of all beings the retribution of which is also past, the past 
actions the retribution of which is taking place in the present (pratyutpanna), the past action the retribution 
of which is in the future (andgata), the past actions the retribution of which is in the past and the present, 
the past actions the retribution of which is in the past and the future, the past actions the retribution of 
which is in the present and the future, the past actions the retribution of which is in the past, future and 


present. It is the same for present actions. 


a. P’ou-sa pen-cheng man louen, T 160, k. 4, p. 343c23-344b28. — On this work, see J. Brough, 
The Chinese Pseudo-Translation of Arya-Siitra’s Jataka-Mala, Asia Major, XI, 1964, p. 27-53. 

b. Kalpanamandika, T 201, no. 57, k. 10, p. 311b24-312b13 (transl. E. Huber, Sitralamkara 
d’Asvaghosa, p. 283-287). 

c. Hien yu king, T 202, no. 23, k. 4, p. 376b2-380a10. 

The hero of the story was called Fou-tseng or Che-li-li-t’i (restored by P. Pelliot as Srivrddhi). 
After having been refused by Sariputra and some other disciples, he was finally admitted into the Order 
by the Buddha himself, the only one who found a minute seed of deliverance in him: in the past, when he 
had been attacked by a tiger, he had uttered the cry: Namo buddhaya. 

It is perhaps of Srivrddhi that the authors of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 102, p. 530c19-27) were 
thinking when they noted the following: The Buddha and the venerable Sariputra were walking 
somewhere and someone approached them. The Buddha asked Sariputra: Can you see where this person 
was your friend? Then Sariputra, passing from the first to the fourth dhyana resorted to memories of his 
earlier abodes (purvanivasdGnanusmrti) in order to find this person, but saw nothing. Coming out of his 
samadhi, he said to the Buddha: The power of my concentration is unable to see him. The Buddha said to 
Sariputra: Once in the past, during such and such a kalpa, this being was your friend, but the time is so 
distant that it is not within the range of sravakas or of pratyekabuddhas; this is why you cannot know 
him. 

608 Discipline of vow, see above, p. 819-852F. 
609 Also called discipline of upavasastha: cf. p. 825-929F. 
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2) Furthermore, among the good minds (kusalacitta), there are those that undergo the retribution of good 
(kusala), bad (akusala) or indeterminate (avyakrta) actions.©!0 It is the same for bad (akusala) minds and 


indeterminate (avyakrta) minds. 


3) Furthermore, as a result of a salutary (ksema) action, one undergoes a pleasant retribution (istavipaka); 
as a result of a pernicious (aksema) action, one undergoes an unpleasant retribution (anistavipdka); as a 
result of an action that is neither salutary nor pernicious (naivaksemanadaksema) action, one undergoes a 


neither unpleasant nor pleasant retribution.o! 1 


As a result of an action to be experienced in the present lifetime (drstadharmavedaniya), one undergoes a 
retribution in the present lifetime; as a result of an action to be experienced after having been reborn 
(upapadyavedaniya), one undergoes a retribution after having been reborn [i.e., in the very next lifetime to 
come]; as a result of an action to be undergone later (aparaparyadyavedaniya), one undergoes a retribution 


in a later existence [from the third onward].612 


As a result of an impure (asubha) action, one undergoes a retribution of torment; as a result of a pure 
(subha) action, one undergoes a retribution free of torment. As a result of a mixed (sambhinna) action, one 


undergoes a mixed retribution. 


610 Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 51, p. 263a6; KoSabhasya, p. 227, 1. 5: Kusalam akusalam avyakrtam karmati. 
611 KoSabhasya, p. 227, |. 7-9: Ksemam karma kusalam yad istavipakam nirvanaprapakam ca 
duhkhaparitranat tatkalam atyantam ca. aksemam akusalam ksemapratidvandvabhavena yasyanisto 
vipakah. tabhyam itarat karma naivaksemanaksemam yat tatkusalakusalabhyam itarat veditavyam. 

Transl. — Good action is salutary whether it brings a pleasant retribution or whether it makes 
one obtain nirvana; in the first case, temporarily, in the second case, once and for all. Bad action is 
pernicious, for it is, by nature, opposed to salvation: it is unpleasant retribution. An action different from 
the two preceding ones, namely, good and bad, is neither salutary nor pernicious. 

612 Here it is a matter of determinate (niyata) action, 1.e., action that must necessarily be experienced 
(niyatavedaniya). It is of three kinds: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 229-230: Nivatam trividham 
drstadharmavedaniyam upapadyavedaniyam aparaparyayavedaniam... tatra drstdharmavedaniyam 
yatra janmani krtam tatraiva vipacyate. upadyavedaniyam dvitiye janmani. aparaparyayavedaniyam 
tasmat parena: “Determinate action is of three kinds: 7) action to be experienced in the present lifetime 
or action that ripens in the same existence as it was accomplished in; ii) action to be experienced after 
having been reborn or action that ripens in the existence following the one in which it was accomplished; 
iii) action to be experienced later or action that ripens in a later existence, after the third.” 

That is the canonical doctrine: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 415: Tividdhaham bhikkhave kammanam 
vipakam vadami: ditth’ eva dhamme upapajjam va pariyaye. See also Majjhima, III, p. 214-215; 
Anguttara, V, p. 294, 297; Visuddhimagga, p. 515; L. de La Vallée Poussin, Morale bouddhique, 1927, 
p. 177-181. 
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4. Furthermore, there are two kinds of actions: the action that must necessarily be experienced 


(niyatavedaniya) and the action that will not necessarily be experienced (aniyatacedaniya).613 
The action that must necessarily be experienced is that from which one cannot escape. 


a. Sometimes the action that must necessarily be experienced depends (apeksate) on the time (kala), a 


person (pudgala) and the place (sthana) in order to undergo its retribution. 


Thus a person who is to enjoy happiness in the company of a noble cakravartin king awaits the moment 
when the noble cakravartin king appears in the world, and that is the moment when he attains his reward: 
therefore he depends on the time. He depends also on an individual, on the occurrence of the noble 
cakravartin king, and finally, he depends on the place, i.e., the place where the noble cakravartin king is 


born. 


But there are actions that must necessarily be experienced which do not depend on any skill or any deed. 
Whether they are beautiful (swvarna) or ugly [238a] (durvarna), they present themselves without being 
sought, Thus for the person who has taken birth in the paradises, the happiness resulting from merit 
(punyasukha) appears by itself, and for the person who is in hell (miraya), the suffering resulting from the 
sin (apattiduhkha) follows him by itself. These actions do not depend on causes and conditions because 


they are especially serious (guru).014 


As actions inevitably to be experienced (nivatavedaniya), see for example the army of P’i-lieou-li 
(Virudhaka) that killed seventy-two thousand men who were in possession of the Path (margaprapta) and 


innumerable lay practitioners (updsaka) who were keeping the five precepts (paficasiksapada).©15 


See also the great magicians (mahdarddhika) like Mou-lien (Maudgalyayana), etc., who could not be 
saved.616 


613 See Kosa, IV, p. 241. 

614 Th order to estimate the lightness or heaviness of an action, six causes must be considered: see Koa, 
IV, p. 241. 

615 After having massacred the Sakyas, Virudhaka (Vididabha in Pali) and his army established their 
encampment on the shores and the bed of the Aciravati river. During the night, a sudden flood drowned 
them and they all perished. See above, p. 508-509F, note. 

616 Although he was the most powerful of the magicians, Maudgalyayana ended his last lifetime 
tragically: he was beaten like sugar-cane by heretics who reduced his bones to powder, and this resulted 
in his death. The great disciple thus expiated a sin he had committed against his parents in an earlier 
lifetime. 

According to some sources, this was a matter of a simple mental sin: Anavataptagatha (ed. 
Bechert, p. 94-97; transl. Hofinger, p. 199-202, p. 190c15-191a16; T 1448, k. 16, p. 78c22-79a28; 
Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu, T 208, no. 15,k. 1, p. 535a23-b4); Pali Jataka, V, p. 125-126. 

According to others, on the other hand, Maudgalyayana really assassinated his blind parents in a 


pretended attack by robbers: Pali Apadana, I, p. 31-33; Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, p. 65-69 
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See also Po-kiu-lo (Bakkula) who was thrown by his step-mother into the fire, into boiling water and into 
water, but who did not die.617 


Finally, the Buddha, when he was traveling through the kingdoms as a wandering mendicant (pravrajita), 
was begging and did not lack for offerings of food. However, five hundred carts brought him kingly food; 
in the foliage [alongside of which] he was walking, there grew seeds of rice (sali, tandula) and in his 


cooked rice (odana) there was an emulsion of a hundred flavors (ojah Satarasam).©18 


Good or bad, actions of this kind are to be experienced (niyatavedaniya) necessarily; the others do not 


necessarily have to be experienced (aniyatavedaniya). 


5) The desire realm (kA@madhatu) is the place (sthana) where one undergoes the retribution (vipdka) for 
three kinds of actions, namely, action to be experienced pleasantly (swkhavedaniya), action to be 
experienced unpleasantly (duhkhavedaniya) and action to be experienced neither unpleasantly nor 


pleasantly (aduhkhasukhavedaniya). 


The form realm (riipadhdtu) is the place where one undergoes the retribution of two types of actions, 
namely, the action to be experienced pleasantly (sukhavedaniya) and the action to be experienced neither 


unpleasantly nor pleasantly (duhkhasukhavedaniya). 


(transl. Burlingame, II, p. 304-307); W, Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 109-110; P. Bigandet, Vie en 
Légende du Gaudama, p. 266-267. 
617 For Bakkula, see above, p. 1386F. The detail given here appears, to my [Lamotte’s] knowledge, 
only in the King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 37, p. 201al-9 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, HI, p. 229-230): 
Bakkula lost his mother at the age of seven and his father took another wife who hated the son of her 
predecessor. While she was steaming some cakes in an earthenware jar, the child asked his step-mother 
for some and she threw him into the jar; then she closed the opening with a plate in the hope of killing 
the boy; but the latter, finding himself inside the jar, ate the cakes and did not die. 

At another time, she took the child and put him on a red-hot baking-sheet; but he ate the cakes 
on the sheet and did not die. . 

Later, having gone to the river bank to wash clothes, the woman threw the boy into the river; a 
fish swallowed him, etc. 
618 On the Buddha’s food (ojas or oja) of a hundred flavors (satarasa), see above, p. 125F, note 1. The 
Milasarv. Vinaya (Gilgit Manuscript, IU, part 1, p. 38-39; T 1448, k. 10, p. 47a9-23) also tells the 
following: When the Bhagavat began to eat the barley (vava) at Verafija, the venerable Ananda, 
completely upset, began to weep: The Bhagavat, he said, in the course of his existences, gave the gift of 
his hands, his feet and his head; at the end of three incalculable periods, he attained omniscience and now 
here he eats barley growing in holes! The Bhagavat said to him: Ananda, do you want to eat these barley 
grains stuck between the teeth of the Tathagata? When Ananda said yes, he gave him one of these grains 
and said: This, O Ananda, is the very pure food of the Tathagata; it eclipses the the best of all flavors. If 
the Tathagata eats no matter how coarse a food, this food changes for the Tathagata into food of a 
hundred flavors (vadi tathagatah prakrtam apy aharam paribhunkte tad api tathagatasyannasatarasam 


samparivartate). 
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The formless realm (ariipyadhdatu) is the place where one undergoes he retribution of one single kind of 
action, namely, the action to be experienced neither unpleasantly nor pleasantly 
(adhukhasukhavedaniya). 619 


6) There are retributions dependent on an object (vastupeksa) and it is thanks to this object that one obtains 
the retribution of action. Thus, in the pools (tadaga) of king Fou-kia-lo-p’o [erroneous transcription for 
Fou-kia-lo-so-li = Pukkusati®2} there grew thousand-petaled golden lotuses 


621 


(sahasrapattranisuvarnavabhasani padmani), as large as chariot wheels and, because of them, a large 


crowd of people were overjoyed and many went forth from home (pravrajita) and obtained Bodhi. 


7) The Buddha knows the places (sthana) where beings carry out their actions, whether in the desire realm 


(kamadhdatu), the form realm (rijpadhdtu) or the formless realm (Griupyadhatu). 


If it is in the desire realm, he knows in what destiny (gati); if it is in the divine destiny (devagati), he knows 
among which gods; if it is among humans (manusya), he knows in what continent (dvipaka); if it is in 
Jambudvipa, he knows in what kingdom (rastra); if it is in a kingdom, he knows in what city (nagara) or 
village (nigama); if it is in a vihara, he knows in what place; if it is in a city (naga), he knows in what 


quarter (vata), in what street (vithi), in what house (prasdda) and in what room (sthdna). 


8) The Buddha knows at what time a given action has been carried out, whether it was one generation ago, 


two generations ago, up to a hundred thousand generations ago. 


9) He knows the number of times the retribution of a given action (kKarmavipakaphala) has been undergone, 


has not yet been undergone, will necessarily be undergone or not necessarily undergone. 


10) He knows the good or bad tools that have been used [to carry out an action]; a knife (sastra), a stick 
(danda), an order for an execution (vadhasdasana), etc.; he knows if one has killed oneself or if one has 


ordered someone else to kill. It is the same for all other bad actions and also all good actions. 


11) The Buddha knows what generosity (dana) and what disciplines (sila) have been cultivated. 


619 All of this is fully explained in Kosa, IV, p. 109. 
620 Pukkusati, king of Taksasila, a contemporary and friend of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. Having 
read the description of the Three Jewels on a golden plaque sent to him by Bimbisara, Pukkusati 
renounced his throne, put on the yellow robe of a monk and went to search for the Buddha. Stage by 
stage he came to Rajagrha and took his lodging at the home of the potter Bhaggava. The Buddha himself 
joined him there and during the night preached the Dhatuvibhangasutra (Majjhima, III, p. 237-247) to 
him. Pukkusati requested and obtained ordination. Leaving immediately to seek for an alms- bowl and 
robe, he was attacked and killed by a cow. The Buddha disclosed to his monks that Pukkasati had 
attained the fruit of anagamin and has taken rebirth in the Avrha heaven. 

The history of this disciple is fully told in the Commentary of the Majjhima, V, p. 33 seq. 
621 These giant lotuses have been described above, p. 571F. 
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In regard to generosity, if a thing has been given, he knows if it is land, a house (grha), a garment (civara), 
food (pindap4dta), medicine (bhaisajya), a bed or seat (Sayanadsana), an object made of the seven jewels 


(saptaratnamaya vasu). 


In regard to discipline (sila), the Buddha knows if it is a discipline of vow (samddanasila), a discipline 
acquired naturally (dharmatapratilambhikasila),©22 a discipline of mental order (caitasikasila), a 
discipline of speech (vaksila), an ekadesakakarin discipline, a pradesakarin discipline, a yadbhiiyvaskarin 
discipline, a paripurnakarin discipline,23 a discipline of a single day (ekadivasasila),°24 a discipline of 
observing the seven good paths of action (saptakusalakarmapatha),©25 a discipline observing the ten 


precepts fully (dasasiksapada), or a discipline joined with concentration (samadhi). 


12) In regard to meritorious works (punya), the Buddha knows those who cultivate the first, second, third 
or fourth dhyana, the four immeasurables of loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karund), joy (mudita) 


and equanimity (upeksa) and other similar causes and conditions of good actions. 


13) The Buddha knows the various causes and conditions of bad actions, such as greed (mdtsarya), malice 
(vyapada), fear (bhaya), bad views (mithyadrsti), [238b] bad friends (padpamitra), etc. He knows the 
various causes and conditions of good actions such as faith (sraddha), compassion (karund), respect 


(satkara), trance (dhyana) and absorption (samapatti), wisdom (prajna), good friends (kalyanamitra), etc. 


Actions are dominant (adhipati): there is no one among gods or men who is able to change the nature of 


actions. 


For thousands of years, myriads, hundreds of thousands of existences, action always follows its perpetrator 


without release, like a creditor (rmayika) pursuing his debtor.626 


622 See the list of disciplines in PaficavimSati (T 223, k. 23, p. 390b13-14; T 220, vol. VII, k. 467, p. 
15-17). As the KoSa says, the discipline of vow (samdadanasila) depends on a vijnapti, on an information, 
whereas the discipline acquired naturally (dharmatapratilambhikasila or dharmatasila), i.¢., arisen from 
samadhi, is just avijnapti, non-information. 

In Ko§a, IV, p. 49, n. 3, L. de La Vallée Poussin explains: We distinguish the samdadhisila, the 
discipline obtained by making a vow, a resolution: “I will not do this or that” (type: Pratimoksa 
discipline) and the dharmatapratilambhikasila, the discipline acquired either without vow or act of 
speech: this is the discipline acquired just by the fact of possessing a dhyana (for one possesses a dhyana 
only by becoming detached from the afflictions of kamadhatu) or by entering into the Path (pure 
discipline involving abstention from certain actions). 

623 These four disciplines, ekadesakarin, etc., in regard to the layperson have already been defined 
above, p. 821F and note. 

624 See above, p. 825F. 

625 The discipline consisting of the observing of the seven good paths of material (rapin) action 
(karmapatha): abstaining from the three misdeeds of body and the four misdeeds of speech. 

626 The comparison of the creditor is canonical: cf. Samyutta, I, p. 170, 171: Paccttsamhi inayika detha 
detha ti codenti. 
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When the action meets the combination of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), it produces its 
fruit of retribution (vipakaphalam dadati), like a seed (bija) planted in the soil, encountering the complex 


of causes and conditions and the right time (hetupratayasamagrim prapya kalam ca), germinates anew.©27 
Action projects the being into an existence of the six destinies with the speed of an arrow.. 


All beings are heirs to their actions (karmadayada) in the way that sons inherit the wealth of their fathers 
which is bequeathed to them.628 


When the fruit of action is in progress, it cannot be stopped, like the fire at the end of the kalpa 
(palpoddaha). 


Action distributes beings among the various places where they are to be reborn, like the great king of a 


country distributes administrative posts according to the services rendered. 
When a man dies, action covers up his mind like a great mountain extending its shadow over things. 


Action assigns various bodies [to beings] like the master artist (citrakmara) who makes different images 


(pratima). 


If a person acts well, action procures a fine reward for him; if the person acts badly, action procures a bad 


punishment for him, like the man who serves a king and is rewarded according to his services. 
This is a classification of actions and their retribution. 


14. [Mahakarmavibhangasiitra].629 — Moreover, in the Fen-pie-ye-king (Karmavibhangasttra), the 
Buddha said to Ananda: “[It may happen] that a man who does bad deeds is reborn in a good place 
(sugatim utpadyate) and that a man who does good deeds is reborn in a bad place (durgatim utpdyate).” 


Ananda asked: ”How is that possible?” 


The Buddha replied: “If the bad action (papakarman) done by the evil man during the present lifetime 


(drsta eva dharme) has not yet ripened (aparipakva) and if a good action done by him during a previous 


627 Paraphrase of the classical stanza: 

Na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotisatair api / 

samagrim prapya kalam ca phalanti khalu dehinam // 
628 CF, Samyutta, IT, p. 101-102; III, p. 152: Seyyathapi bhikkhave rajako va cittakaro va sati rajandya 
va lakkhaya va haliddiya va niliya va manjettaya va suparimatthe va phalake bhittiya va dussapatte va 
itthirupam va abhinimmineyya sabbangapaccangam...“Just as a painter, using colors, lacquer, ginger, 
indigo or madder, using a well-polished piece of wood, a wall or a cloth, draws a picture of a woman or 
man with all its members and limbs...” so action, which is mind (citta), in imitation of the painter 
(citraka), creates all the destinies of beings. 

The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana (T721, k. 5, p. 23b18-c25) is inspired by this canonical passage 
in the parable dedicated to the mind of the painter. This parable has been commented learnedly and fully 
by Lin Li-Kouang, L ’Aide-mémoire de la Vraie Loi, 1949, p. 65 seq. 

629 Sutta from Majjhima, III, p. 207-215 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 44, p. 706b12-708c28). 
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lifetime (purve krtam kalyaGnakarma) is already ripened (paripakva), then for this reason - although 
presently he is doing something bad - he takes rebirth in a good place. Or again if, at the moment of his 
death (maranakale), a good mind (kusalacitta) and good mental events (kusalacaitasikadharma) arise in 


him, then for this reason, he takes rebirth in a good place.”630 


“TIt may also happen] that a man who has done a good deed takes rebirth in a bad place. If the good action 
(kalyanakarman) done by the honest man during the present lifetime (drsta eva dharme) has not yet 
ripened (aparipakva) and if a bad deed done by him during an earlier lifetime (purve krtam kalyanakarma) 
is already ripe (paripakva), then, for that reason and although he is doing good actions presently, he is 
reborn in a bad place. Or also if, at the moment of his death (maranakale), a bad mind (akusalacitta) and 
bad mental events (akusalacaitasikadharma) arise in him, then, for that reason he takes rebirth in a bad 
place.”63 1 


630 Majjhima,III,p. 214, 1. 17-26: Tatr’ Ananda, yvayam puggalo idha pandatipati adinnadayi — pe — 
micchaditthi, kayassa bheda param marana sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati, pubbe va ‘ssa katam hoti 
kalyanakammam sukhavedaniyam, peccha va ‘ssa tam katam kalyanakammam sukhavedaniyam, 
maranakale va ‘ssa hoti sammaditthi samatta samdadinna; tena so kayassa bheda param marana sugatim 
saggam lokam uppajjati. Sace kho so idha panatipati hoti adinnadayi hoti — pe — micchaditthi hoti, tassa 
ditthe va dhamme vipakam patisamvedeti uppaajjam apare va pariyaye. 

Transl. — It may happen, O Ananda, that an individual who is actually a murderer, a thief and of 
wrong views, at the dissolution of the body after death, is reborn in a paradise world, either if a good 
action to be experienced favorably has been done by him or a good action to be experienced favorably 
was done by him after, or, at the moment of death, a right view has been adopted by him and strongly 
held by him. This is why, at the dissolution of the body after death, he is reborn in a good destiny, in a 
paradise world. But being actually a murderer, a thief and of wrong view, he undergoes the retribution of 
this action either in the present existence or in the existence following [the one in which he had done 
that], or in a later existence [starting from the third]. 

631 Ibid., p. 215, 1. 4-14: Tatr’ Ananda, yvayam puggalo idha pandtipata pativirato adinnadana 
pativirato — pe — sammaditthi, kayassa bheda param maranda apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayam 
uppajjati, pubbe va katam hoti papakammam dukkhavedaniyam, pacchava ‘ssa tam katam, maranakale 
va ‘ssa hoti micchaditthi samatta samadinnd; tena so kayassa bheda param marana apayam duggatim 
vinipdtam nirayam uppajjati. Yan va kho so idha panatipata pativirato hoti adinnadana pativirato hoti — 
pe —sammaditthi hoti, tassa ditthe va dhamme vipakam patisamvedeti uppajjam va apare va pariyaye. 

Transl. — It may happen, O Ananda, that an individual who is actually abstaining from killing 
living beings, abstaining from robbing and is of right view, nevertheless, on the dissolution of the body 
after death, is born into misfortune, the bad destiny, the abyss, hell, if a bad deed to be experienced 
unpleasantly had been carried out by him previously, or if a bad deed to be experienced unpleasantly had 
been carried out by him afterwards, or if, at the moment of death, a bad view was adopted and fervently 
held by him. This is why, on the dissolution of the body after death, he is reborn in misfortune, the bad 


destiny, the abyss, hell. But actually abstaining from killing living beings, abstaining from stealing and 
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Question. - This way of seeing in regard to action already ripened (paripakva) and action not yet ripened 
(aparipakva) is acceptable. But how can the mind at death (maranacitta), which lasts only a short time, 


prevail over the power of actions (samskarabala) that extend over an entire lifetime?©32 


being of right view, he receives the reward either in the present lifetime, or in the next lifetime, or in a 
later lifetime [from the third onwards]. 

632 This is the objection made by Milinda to Nagasena in the Milindhapanha, p. 80: Tumhe evam 
bhanata: yo vassasatam akusalam kareyya maranakale ca ekam Buddhagatam satim patilabheyya so 
devesu uppajjeyyati; etam na saddahami: You say: “The one who has done bad deeds for a hundred 
years but who, at the moment of death, has even one single thought of the Buddha, is reborn among the 
gods”, that I do not believe. 

But every Indian - and not just Buddhists - puts great importance on the last mind, the ‘mind at 
death’ (maranacitta). We read in the Bhagavadgita, VIII, 6: “Whatever existence is conceived of by the 
person who, at the end of his life, is separated from his body, this is the existence into which he passes; it 
is always in this condition that he is reborn.” 

Buddhists, it is true, deny the existence of a soul, but, nevertheless, they recognize that the mind 
at conception (upapatticitta) is the continuation of the mind at death (maranacitta). Hence the necessity 
of properly preparing the dying person for death. 

Well-meaning rather than enlightened, the deities of gardens, forests and trees invite the 
householder Citta to wish to become a cakravartin king, but the dying person refuses because that is a 
transitory (anicca) unstable (addhuva) situation destined to pass away (Samyutta, IV, p. 302-304). 

The Buddha entrusts to the Upasaka the duty of consoling the sick and maintaining the dying 
(Samyutta, V, 408-410). “Have you not heard”, he asks his cousin Mahanaman, ”that an upasaka 
endowed with wisdom should encourage an upasaka endowed with wisdom who is sick, who is 
suffering, who is gravely ill?” He is reminded that he has intelligent faith (aveccappasdda) in the Three 
Jewels and the moral precepts dear to the saints. If he is troubled about the outcome of his affairs, he is 
invited to lay aside such worries inasmuch as his death is near and he will be unable to do anything more 
about them. If he remains attached to the five objects of sense enjoyments (colors, sounds, smells, tastes 
and tangibles), he is asked to renounce these human pleasures, scorned by the gods. If he aspires to the 
bliss of the paradises, he is told to notice that even Brahma’s heaven is impermanent and not final, 
because it involves the idea of self (sakkayapariyapanna). Finally, a pressing invitation is made: “Lift 
you mind up and apply it to the cessation of the self (cittam vutapetva sakkaya nirodhe cittam 
upasamhara).” Indeed, the Buddha has stated that there is no difference as to the deliverance of the mind 
between such an upasaka and a bhiksu whose mind is liberated from the afflictions. If the upasakas must 
assist one another, what can be said of residential monks (a@vasika bhiksu) specially charged with the care 
of the householders? According to the Anguttara, II, p. 263-264, the resident monk is held to five 
services: He leads them to a high morality (adhisila). He causes them to live in the mirror of the 
Dharma (dhammadassana). He visits the sick and encourages them to fix their attentiveness (sati), the 


most important thing of all. He encourages the populace to welcome strangers who are monastics 
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properly, for their coming is an occasion to gain merit. He eats good or bad food offered to him in order 
not to spoil a gift given in faith.” 

The Buddha’s concern for the sick and the dying has been shared by his disciples in the course 
of the centuries: 

a. Already at the time of the Buddha, the housewife Nakulamata addressed admirable advice to 
her dying husband, the purports of the texts of which have been preserved for us (cf. Anguttara, III, p. 
295-298). 

b. Several centuries later, the emperor Asoka was concerned about the salvation of those whom 
he had condemned to death. In his fourth pillar edict (cf. J. Bloch, Les Inscriptions d’Asoka, p. 165), he 
proclaimed: “For prisoners whose penalty is fixed and who are condemned to death, I reserve three days 
for their use. Their relatives will intercede to save their lives, or if there is nobody to intercede, they will 
do charitable deeds or will carry out a fast in view of the next world. For this is what I desire: that even 
after the expired time limit, they will gain the other world.” 

c. In Ceylon at the time of Buddhaghosa (cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 469), a kind of sacrament for 
the dying was carried out. Friends came to the sick person and said to him: A worship of the Buddha is 
going to be carried out according to your wishes; be of peaceful mind therefore (tav’ atthaya Buddhapija 
kariyati, cittam pasdadehi). Five kinds of offerings are prepared: flowers, garlands, flags and banners for 
the eye, recitations of the text and music for the ear, incense and perfume for the smell, honey and cakes 
for the taste, cloth for the touch. “Touch these objects”, the dying person is told; “these are the offerings 
that will be given by you.” The mind at death thus represents a complete sacrifice to the Buddha and will 
determine the future mind at conception favorably. 

In Buddhist pietism, the last thought will preferably be a final invocation to a Buddha or a 
bodhisattva of choice. The invocation itself is indispensible. An enviable fate is promised to those who 
have heard the name of the Tathagata Bhaisajyaguru: “At the time of their death, eight bodhisattvas 
miraculously present themselves and show them the path” (Bhaisajyagurusitra cited in Siksasamuccaya, 
p. 175: tesam maranakalasaye ‘stau bodhisattva rddhyagatya margam upadarsayanti). Surrounded by 
magical monks, Amitabha is present at the death of his devotees who, in ecstasy on seeing this Tathagata 
and without detaching their minds from him, leave this world to take rebirth in Sukhavati 
(Sukhavativytha, p. 48: te tena tathagatadarsanaprasadalambanena samadhinapramusitaya smrtya 
cyutas tatraiva buddhaksetre pratydjanisyanti). No matter how great his crimes, the devotee of 
Avalokitesvara is comforted in his last moments by twelve Tathagatas: “Fear not, O son of good family; 
you have heard the Karandavytha, you will wander in samsara no longer; there will be no further birth, 
old age or death for you” (Karandavytha, p. 23, 95). 

But the problem that arises is to know whether the mind at death is able to wipe out completely 
a life of sin. This is what the Traité maintains here by emphasizing the primordial role of the last mind, 
abandoning the body and the organs. Nevertheless a few comments may be made: 

1) The state of death (maranavasthd) is physically and mentally lifeless (mandika), and at death 
as at birth, the mental consciousness (manovijndana) is associated with the feeling of indifference (see 


Kosa, IT, p. 118, 131). Therefore the last mind is not as sharp (patu) as is claimed. 
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Answer. — Although this mind may be very short, its power (bala) is intense (patu). It is like fire (agni) or 
poison (visa) that, although small, can accomplish great things. The mind at death is so determinate (nivata) 


and so strong (dhrta) that it prevails over the power of action (samskarabala) extending over a century. 


This last mind is called ‘the great mind’ (mahdcitta) for it has, as its urgent task, the abandoning of the 
body (svadehaparityaga) and the organs (indriya).633 Thus the man in battle (rana), who does not spare 


his life, is called a hero (sura), and the arhat, who gives up attachment to life, attains arhathood. [238c] 
Those are the various retributions of sinful and meritorious actions as well as their functioning (pravrtti). 


The sravakas know only that bad action is punished and good action rewarded, but they are unable to 
analyze the problem with such clarity.34 The Buddha himself understands fully and completely both 
action and the retribution of action. The power of his knowledge (j#dnaprabhava) is without obstacle 
(avyahata), is indestructible (aksaya) and invincible (ajeya): this is why it is described as the second 


“power’. 


2) The person is not the master of his last mind. Practically and logically, is good death is 
possible only if one has lived well, for, according to the fortunate expression of the Buddha, “the tree 
falls to the side in which it was leaning” (see above, p. 1082-1083F and notes). 

3) According to orthodox opinion, every volitional past action entails a retribution. Therefore 
the last mind in no way prevents the other mind-actions from bearing their fruit: in some circumstances, 
however, it can be rewarded before the others. In regard to the order in which actions are rewarded, we 
are reduced to hypotheses. A stanza by the sthavira Rahula cited by the Kosabhasya, p. 477, 1. 20-21, and 
commented on in Kosavyakhya, p. 719, presents it as follows: 

Yad guru yac cadsannam yac cadbyastam krtam ca yat / 

purvam pirvam pirvam vipacyate karmasamsare // 

In other words, the following are rewarded in order: the grave (guru) action; in its absence, the 
recent (asanna) action that perfumes the dying mind; in its absence, the habitual (abhyasta) action; 
lacking the preceding ones, an action from an earlier life (purvakrtam) the efficacy of which has been 
delayed by those of more serious actions. 

This present note is especially inspired by the works of L de La Vallée Poussin on the last mind: 
see Death in HERE, IV, p. 448-449; Notes bouddhiques, Bull. Cl. Lett. Acad. Roy. De Belgique, 1925, 
p. 18-20; Morale bouddhique, 1927, p. 

55, 181, 233. 

On “One Mind” in Amidism, see P. Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, 

BEFEO, 1924, p. 166, 231-246. 

633 See Koéa, Il, p. 133. 

634 The Buddha declared that the retribution of actions is incomprehensible and forbids trying to 
understand it: Kammavipako bhikkhave acinteyyo na cintetabbo yam cintento ummddassa vighatassa 


bhagi assa (Anguttara, II, p. 80). 
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II. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DHYANAS, ETC. 


The power of the knowledge of defilement, purification and the types of trances, liberations, concentrations 


and absorptions (dhyadnavimoksasamadhisamapattinam samkleso vyvadanam vyavasthanam). 
By trance (dhyana) is meant the four dhyanas. 


The Buddha knows these dharmas auxiliary to the Path: he knows their name (naman) and their 
characteristics (Jaksana), their order and their practice; he knows if they are impure (sdsrava) or pure 
(anasrava), in the course of being practiced (siksita) or already practiced (asiksita), purified (vyavadata) or 
defiled (samklista), with flavor (sarasa) or without flavor (arasa), profound (gambhira) or superficial, and 


other distinctions of this kind. 


The eight liberations (vimoksa) have been explained in detail in reference to the dhyanas (above, p. 1291F). 
The dhyanas include all the meditative stabilizations of the form realm (riipadhatu); the liberations include 
all the absorptions (samdpatti) and the perfection of trance (dhyanaparamita).©3 + The vimoksas, dhyanas, 
samapattis and samadhis are ‘concentrations’, and by concentrations is meant the non-distraction of the 


mind (cittaviksepa). 


[The Buddha knows their defilement] and by defilement (samklesa) is meant the conflicting emotions 


(klesa) such as affection (anunaya), wrong view (drsti), pride (mana), etc. 


[The Buddha knows their purification] and by purification is meant the true concentrations: those that are 


not mixed with the conflicting emotions — affection, wrong view, pride, etc. — and that are like real gold. 


[The Buddha knows] the types (vyvasthana): among these concentrations, we must distinguish those where 
only one mind is functioning, those where several minds are functioning, those that are always functioning 
and those that do not always function, the concentrations into which it is difficult or easy to enter, difficult 
or easy to come out of, the concentrations that grasp the characteristics of the object separately or those that 


grasp them inclusively, the concentrations to be avoided and those not to be avoided. 


As concentrations to be avoided, we may cite for example the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) if one 
is full of passion, the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana) if one is full of hate, the meditation on 
the finite and infinite (antanantabhavana) if one is stupid, the use of the knowledge and discrimination of 
dharmas if one is excited, the desire to concentrate the mind if one is depressed. But in the reverse cases, 


the cited concentrations are not to be avoided. 


Furthermore, in regard to the concentrations, time (Ad/a) and place (sthana) must be distinguished. If the 
body is exhausted, that is not the time to practice concentration. This is what the Bodhisattva said when he 
was practicing austerities (duskaracaryda): “Now I am incapable of producing a meditative stabilization.” 


Also, places where there are crowds are not desirable places to practice concentration. 


635 The text here seems to be corrupt. 
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Furthermore, the Buddha knows the loss (dhvamsa) of the dhyanas, the duration (sthiti) of the dhyanas, the 


increase (vardhana) of the dhydnas and the dhyanas that end up in nirvana. 


Furthermore, the Buddha knows those who enter into and come out of concentration with difficulty, those 
who enter and come out of concentration easily, those who enter easily and come out with difficulty, and, 


finally, those who enter with difficulty and come out easily.936 


The Buddha knows that such and such a man should obtain such and such a dhyana. He knows that such 
and such a man who has lost the dhyana is enjoying the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna). He 
knows that such and such a man, having enjoyed the five objects of enjoyment, will obtain the dhyana 


anew and depending on this dhyana, he will attain arhathood. 


By means of his profound knowledge, the Buddha knows fully these dhydnas, vimoksas, samadhis and 
samapattis, and as this knowledge is intact (avyahata) and invincible (ajeya) [in him, it is called the third 


“power’. 


IV. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DEGREE OF THE MORAL FACULTIES 


The power of the knowledge of the degree of the moral faculties of beings (parapudgalanam 
indriyaparaparajnanabalam). - The Buddha knows the beings who are of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya), of 
weak faculties (mrdvindriya) or of medium faculties (madyendriya). The strong knowledge (tiksnajnana) is 


called superior (para); the weak knowledge (mrdujnana) is called inferior (apara). [239a] 


Using this awareness of the degree of the faculties of beings, the Buddha distinguishes (vibhanakti) the 


beings who are of keen, medium or weak faculties: 


Such and such an individual who has such and such faculties can, in the present existence (ihajanma), 
obtain only the first fruit (phala), i.e., the fruit of srotaapanna, but cannot obtain the other fruits; such and 


such another individual can obtain only the second, the third or the fourth fruit. 


Such and such an individual can obtain only the first dhyana; such and such another can obtain only the 
second, third or fourth dhyana, etc., up to the absorption of the cessation of discrimination and feeling 


(samjnavedayitanirodhasamapatti). 


Such and such an individual will become conditionally liberated (samayavimukta); such and such another 


individual will become unconditionally liberated (asamayavimukta) 637. 


636 In Samyutta, III, p. 272, the Buddha distinguishes four kinds of meditators (jhayin): the person who 
is skillful in staying in concentration and unskillful in coming out of concentration (samddismim 
thitikusalo na samadhismim vutthanakusalo), etc. 

637 See Kosa, VI, p. 251-252. 
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Such and such an individual can obtain the first rank (agrata) among the sravakas; such and such another 
can obtain the first rank among the pratyekabuddhas; such and such another, completely fulfilling the six 


perfections (paramita), can obtain supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). 


Knowing all this, the Buddha also knows those who pass to the other shore (paraga) if [the Dharma] is 
preached to them in brief (samksepena), fully (vistarena), or in brief and fully at the same time. He knows 
which beings are to be instructed by means of gentle words (slaksnavacana), which by means of rough 


words (parusavacana), or which by means of both gentle and rough words. 


Such and such an individual who already possesses the other faculties (indriya) should act so as to increase 
further his faculty of faith (sraddhendriya); such and such another should act so as to produce the faculties 


of exertion (virya), mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna). 


By using his faculty of faith (sraddhendriya), such and such an individual enters into certitude [of the 
acquisition] of the supreme good (samyaktvaniyamam avakramati); such and such another individual, by 
using the faculty of wisdom (prajfiendriya), enters into the certitude [of the acquisition] of the supreme 


good. 


These people, of keen faculties (tiksnendriya), are hindered by the fetters (samyojana): for example Yang- 
k’iun-li-mo-lo (Angulimala),638 etc. Certain others, of keen faculties, are not hindered by the fetters, for 


example Ché-li-fou (Sariputra), Mou-lien Maudgalayana), ete. 


638 Angulimala, son of the brahmin Bhaggava, chaplain of king Pasenadi of Kosala, studied at the 
university of Takkasila and soon became the favorite of his teacher. But the latter suspected him of 
having failed to respect his wife and demanded fees of a very special kind from his disciple: a thousand 
fingers cut from the right hand of a human. To acquit himself of his debt, the young man lay in ambush 
in the Jalint forest at Kosala, killed all those who tried to cross through it, cut off a finger from each 
corpse and from the cut fingers he made a garland which he wore around his neck. Hence the nickname 
Angulimala, meaning ‘Finger Garland’. 

In order to complete the number of a thousand demanded by his teacher, there remained only 
one more finger to be cut. And so, when his mother came to warn him that he was being hunted by the 
king, Angulimala prepared to kill her. But the Buddha, foreseeing his destiny, came in person towards 
him, prevented him from committing this last crime and, having won him over, admitted him into the 
Order according to the swiftest procedure. Subsequently Angulimala showed himself to be an exemplary 
monk. 

Quite a body of literature has grown up around Angulimala, but the main source remains the 
Angulimalasutta in Majjhima, p. 97-105, translated many times into Chinese: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1077, 
k. 38, p. 280c18-281c2; Pie yi tse a han, T 100, no. 16, k.1, p. 378b17-379a22; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 
31, p. 719b20-722c22; three separate versions (T 118-120) of which the oldest, entitled Yang kiue mo 
king, is by Dharmaraksa. 
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The Buddha knows the individuals of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) but who are not hindered [by the 
fetters], for example Tcheou-li-pan-t’o-k ‘ie (Ciidapanthaka).639 But there are people of weak faculties who 
are hindered by the fetters. 


Angulimala occupies an important place in the Pali commentaries: Comm. on Majjhima, II, p. 
328-344; on Dhammapada, III, p. 169-170 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 6-14); of the Theragatha, (tr. Rhys 
Davids, Brethren, p. 318-325); of the Jatakas, V, p. 456 seq. 

In the neighborhood of Sravasti, a stiipa marked the place where Angulimala was converted. 
This monument was mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims Fa hien (T 2085, p. 860b11) and Hiuan-tsang 
(T2087, k. 6, p. 899a19). 

639 He recognizes his own stupidity in the Anavataptagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 163-166; transl. Hofinger, 
p. 249-250); Fo wou poi tseu, T 199, p. 197c16-198a3; Milasarv. Vinaya, T 1448, k. 17, p. 85b21-c12). 
His last life and his earlier existences are told in full in the Cudapanthakavadana in the Milasarv. Vinaya 
(Divyavadana, p. 483-515; T 1442, k. 31-32, p. 794c26-803c21), a northern source in which H. Bechert 
(I.c.) has revealed a borrowing from the golden legend of the Jains. 

Mahapanthaka and Cidapanthaka were born from the union of a wealthy young girl in Rajagrha 
and a slave. They were born at the side of a great highway which is why they were named Great Path and 
Lesser Path respectively. Raised by their grandparents, they embraced the Buddhist faith. Mahapanthaka 
was the first to become a monastic and, shortly thereafter, welcomed his brother into the Order. 
Entrusted with his religious instruction, he gave him a very simple stanza to learn by heart: Papam na 
kuryan manasa na vaca, etc., but Cidapanthaka was so dim-witted (dusprajna) that at the end of three 
months, he had not yet succeeded in memorizing it. Then he passed into the service of the sadvargiya 
monks, which did not make him any smarter. At the instigation of the latter, he requested a subject of 
study (svadhydayanika) from this elder brother, but Mahapanthaka, judging that he would be cured only 
by scorn, grabbed him by the neck and threw him out of the monastery, Weeping, Cudapanthaka went to 
the Buddha and confided the reason for his tears: “I am neither a monk nor a lay-man; I am a great idiot 
(paramacida), a great fool (paramadhandha).” The Buddha replied: “There is no fool but the one who 
thinks he is smart” (cf. Udanavarga, XXV, v. 22), gave him two lines to meditate on ”I remove the dust, 
I remove the dirt” (rajo harami malam harami) and sent him to clean the monks’ shoes (upanahan 
poricchitum), an important detail which the Traité will mention below (k. 28, p. 268a6-7). 

While he was busy with this simple task, Cidapanthaka discovered the mystery: To remove the 
dust is to suppress desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance (moha). At once, all his passions were cut 
through and he attained arhathood. 

To test his new qualities, the Buddha appointed him instructor (avavadaka) of the nuns. Those 
who thought him to be a fool were expecting the worst, but the new arhat accomplished such feats of 
magic and preached the Dharma with such eloquence that they were forced to change their minds. Swept 
along by his zeal, he kept his listeners until late in the night, a violation which the Buddha condemned by 
proclaiming the 22" pdcittiva (see Pali Vinaya, IV, p. 54-55; Dharmaguptaka Vin. T 1428, k. 12, p. 
647b9-648a17; Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 11, p. 80b2-81a11). 
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The Buddha knows the people whose [passions] have been destroyed by seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanahina) and whose faculties are weak, the people whose [passions] have been destroyed by 
meditation (bhadvanahina) whose faculties are keen, the people whose passions have been destroyed by 
meditation and whose faculties are keen, the people whose passions have been destroyed by meditation and 
whose faculties are weak, and finally, the people whose passions have been destroyed by seeing the truths 


and whose faculties are keen. 


In such people, all the faculties (indriya) are equally weak (mrdu) or equally keen (tiksna); in others all the 


faculties are neither equally weak nor equally keen. 


A given person is of great strength as a result of previous causes (purvahetu); another person is of great 


strength as a result of present conditions. 


A given person, while searching for bondage (bandhana), finds liberation (mukti); another person while 
searching for liberation, finds bondage. Thus, Angulimala, who wanted to kill his mother and torment the 
Buddha, found liberation, whereas a bhiksu who had obtained the four dhyanas and developed pride 
(abhimana) because of that, fell into hell. 640 


Finally, the Buddha knows that such and such an individual will fall into the bad destinies (durgati), that a 
second individual will come out only with difficulty, that a fourth will come out easily, that a fifth will 


come out quickly and that a sixth will come out after a long time. 


The Avadana also mentions an episode concerning the future arhat. The day that Cudapanthaka 
became a monk, the famous physician Jivaka invited the Buddha and the Samgha except for 
Ctdapanthaka whom he deemed to be too stupid. The Buddha accepted the invitation, but noticing that 
the Samgha was not complete, he refused to partake of the meal. Jivaka sent someone to look for 
Cidapanthaka in the monastery, but the latter created thirteen hundred fictive monks exactly like himself 
magically and by this trick made himself invisible. A formal order by the Buddha was necessary for him 
to consent finally to come to Jivaka’s house. 

Since Cudapanthaka had created fictive monks to confuse Jivaka and since he had also 
triumphed over the distrust of the monks, the Buddha proclaimed him the foremost among those who 
create spiritual shapes and change minds (see also Anguttara, I, p. 24; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 3, p. 
558a15-17; T 126, p. 831b29). 

Besides the Ciudapanthakavadana, which has just been summarized here, we should also 
mention the Mahakarmavibhanga (p. 43) which briefly tells the story of the arhat, and especially the 
Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 180, p. 902) which analyzes the story precisely and in detail. 

The Pali sources are in agreement with the northern sources, at least in regard to the last lifetime 
of Cuidapanthaka. Among the main texts, we may mention the Theragatha, v. 557-566; the Apadana, I, p. 
58; the commentaries of the Jatakas, I, p. 114-20, of the Anguttara, I, p. 209-220, and aboive all of the 
Dhammapda, I, p. 239-255 (transl. Burlingame, I, p. 299-310). 

640 See above (p. 1052-1053F) the story of the bhiksu who confused dhyana and fruits of the Path and 
fell into the Avici hell. 
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The Buddha knows fully and completely (prajandati) all these various degrees of the faculties of beings and 


since this knowledge is intact (avyahata) [in him] and invincible (ajeya), it is called the fourth ‘power’. 


V. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPIRATIONS OF BEINGS 


The power of knowledge of the various aspirations of beings (nanadhimuktijnanabala). - 
By aspiration (adhimukti) is meant trusting joy (prasdda), inclinations (ruci). 


[Beings] love the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna), as did Souen-t’o-lo-nen-t’o 
(Saundarananda). 641 


They love fame (yasas), as did T’i-p ‘o-ta (Devadatta).42 
They love worldly goods (lokadhana), as did Siu-mi (var. na)-tch’a to-lo (Sunaksetra).©43 
They love the life of a monk (pravrajya), as did Ye-ché (Yagas).644 


[239b]They love faith (sraddhd), as did Po-kia-li (Vakkhali).645 


641 Nanda surnamed Nanda the Handsome, ordained as the result of a trick and who mourned for his 
young wife. See p. 118F, 226F, 286F. 

642 See p. 868-878F. 

643 Sunaksetra, a Licchavi of Vaisali, who entered into the Order and for a time was the Buddha’s 
assistant (upasthayaka), but who later became attached to the bad teachers, Khorakkhattiya, 
Kandaramasaka and Patiputta. According to the Traité (k. 100, p.755a12-14), he had been a disciple of 
the Buddha out of greed. 

644 Later the Traité (k. 49, p. 411b20-22) summarizes his story in a few words: “YasSas, son of a 
sresthin [of Benares], having seen in the middle of the night that all the courtesans resembled corpses, 
left his precious sandals (manipaduka) worth a hundred thousand karsapanas on the bank of a river and, 
crossing it by means of a ford, went to find the Buddha.” The following is known: Yasas, also known as 
Yasoda, taught by the Buddha, attained arhathood and entered into the Order while his aged parents 
entered into the lay community. Cf. Catusparisad, p. 172-202; Milasarv. Vinaya, T 1450, k. 6, p. 128c- 
129b; Pali Vinaya, I, p. 15-18; Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 105; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 
32, p. 789b-790a; Mahavastu, II, p. 402-413; Nidanakatha, p. 82; Comm. on Dhammapada, I, p. 87; Yin 
kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 645; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k.35, p. 815-824; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 
191, k. 8, p. 954c-955a; Fo so hing tsai, T 192, k. 4, p. 30c (cf. E. H. Johnston, Buddha’s Mission and 
Last Journey, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, p. 12; Tchong pen k’I king,T 196, k. 1, p. 149a-b; Tchou yao 
king, T 212, k. 29, p. 769a-b). 

645 According to the Milasarv. Vinaya (T 1448, k. 4, p. 15b11-c3; Divyavadana, p. 49), Vakkhali, 
whose name means ‘Clothed in bark’, was a rsi dwelling on Mount Musalaka, not far from Siirparaka in 


Aparanta. Having seen the Buddha from the top of this mountain, he felt great admiration for him and 
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They love the rules (siksa), as did Lo-heou-lo (Rahula), etc. 


They love generosity (dana) as did Che-po-lo (Saivala),046 [a note in red says that he was the son of Kan- 
lou (Amrta, aunt of the Buddha].647 


felt strongly drawn to him and, so as to join him more quickly, he threw himself into the void. The 
Buddha caught him by his magical power, taught him the Dharma and ordained him by the quick 
method. He declared Vakkhali to be the foremost of those who feel faith toward him (agro me 
sraddhadhimuktanam). 
The same episode is told in the Pali sources (Apadana, II, p. 467, v. 26-33; Comm on Anguttara, 
I, p. 248-251; Comm. on Dahammapada, IV, p. 119), but these make Vakkhali to be a brahmin native of 
Sravasti who, long after his ordination, threw himself from the top of Grdhrakiitaparvata in despair of 
being deprived of seeing the Buddha. The latter, wearied by the constant attendance of his disciple, had 
momentarily gone away from him saying: “It is enough for you, O Vakkhali, to contemplate my rotting 
body: he who sees the Dharma sees me, and he who sees me sees the Dharma.” 
Vakkhali having fallen gravely ill, the Buddha consented to visit him. Vakkhali confided to the 
Master that he had no twinges of conscience and that his only regret was the lack of enough strength to 
go himself to the Buddha. Beyond that, he was deeply convinced of the impermanent nature, painful and 
ever-changing, of the five aggregates of existence. 
After the Buddha’s visit, Vakkhali had himself carried in a litter to the Black Rock on Mount 
Rsigiri. The next day at dawn, he “took the knife” (sattham aharesi) and killed himself. The Buddha 
revealed to the monks that Vakkhali had entered nirvana. 
Vakkhali’s suicide is told in the canonical sources: Samyutta, III, p. 119-124; Tsa a han, T 99, 
no. 1265, k. 346b7-347b13;Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 19, p. 642b29-643a22. 
646 Saivala, Sivali in Pali, was proclaimed by the Buddha (Anguttara, I, p. 24) to be the foremost of 
those who receive (aggam labhinam) and his generosity equaled his wealth. In the Anavataptagatha (ed. 
Bechert, p. 142), he explains the ‘fabric’ of his actions: 
Abhavam jyesthaputro ‘ham Krkirajno yasvinah / 
prathamam ca maya chattram jinastapam pratistham // 
tat karma kusalam krtva yatra yatropapannavan / 
devabhito manusyad ca kurtapunyo virocitah // 
bhavamy adhyo mahabhagas tasu tasupattisu / 
mahdadanapatis caham bhavami dhanadhanyavan // 
Transl. — I was the eldest son of the glorious king Krkin (of Benares), and the first parasol was 
planted by me on the stiipa of the Victorious (Kasyapa). 
Having done this good deed, everywhere that I was born, as god or as man, I gained merit and I 
was famous. 
I was rich, opulent in all these existences. I was a great master of generosity, loaded with wealth 
and rice. 
647 See above, p. 227F, where it is said that Amrta, daughter of Samhahanu and sister of 


Suddhoddhana, had a son named Che p’o /o (Saivala, and not Danapala as I [Lamotte] have erroneously 
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They love the strict observances (dhiita) and solitude (viveka), as did Mo-ho-kia-ché (Mahakasyapa). 
They love solitary meditation (pratisamlayana), as did Li-po-to (Revata).648 

They love wisdom (prajiid), as did Ché-li-fou (Sariputra). 

They love learning (bahusrautya), as did A-nan (Ananda). 

They love to understand the discipline (vinaya), as did Yeou-p’o-li (Upali), etc. 


All these disciples of the Buddha each had their preferences, and the worldly people (prthagjana), they too, 


each have their own tastes: some are pleased with desire (raga), others with hatred (dvesa). 


Furthermore, the Buddha knows those who abound in lust (ragabahula), those who abound in hatred 


(dvesabahula) and those who abound in ignorance (mohabahula). 


Question. —What are the characteristics (Jaksana) of those who abound respectively in lust, hatred or 


ignorance? 


Answer. — Here it is necessary to cite fully the characteristics of the threefold poison (¢rivisa) described in 
the Tch’an king (Dhyanasitra). Knowing these characteristics, the Buddha corrects especially lustful 
people by means of a sermon (parydya) on the horrors of the body (asubha); he corrects those who are 
especially hateful by means of a sermon on the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta); and he corrects those 


who are especially stupid by means of a sermon on dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda). 


In this way, he preaches the Dharma according to the aspirations (adhimukti) of beings. If these aspirations 
are good (kusala), he preaches in accordance with the minds of the beings, like a boat going along with the 


current (naur anusrotogamini); if these aspirations are bad (akusala), he addresses them with rough words 


restored it). For the geneology of the Buddha, see the notes above, p. 226-227F, and A. Bareau, La 
légende de la jeunesse du Budha dans les Vinayapitaka anciens, Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 8-11. 
According to the Pali sources (Udana, p. 15-18; Comm. on Anguttara, I, p. 243-248, of 
Dahammapada, IV, p. 192-194, tr. Rhys Davids, Brethren, p.60-62, and Jataka, I, p. 407-409), Sivali was 
the son of Suppavasa, princess of the Koliyas, who carried him in her womb for seven years. At his birth, 
the baby was able to speak. Sariputta spoke with him and, with the approval of his mother, proceeded to 
ordain him. During the ceremony of his tonsure at each snip of the scissors, the child attained a new fruit 
of the religious life, becoming successively srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin and finally arhat. 
648 Revata surnamed Khadiravaniya “Of the acacia forest”. He was the youngest brother of Sariputra, 
and the Buddha proclaimed him to be the foremost of those who live in the forests (aggam 
arannikanam): cf. Anguttara, I, p. 24. His taste for retreat was well known. A lay disciple named Atula, 
accompanied by five hundred upasakas, visited him one day in hopes of receiving his teachings. Revata 
who was enjoying meditation like a solitary lion (patisallanaramo siho viya ekacaro) did not gratify 


their wishes with even a single word (Comm. on Dhammapada, II, p. 326). 
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(parusavacana) according to the method of driving out a peg by means of a _ counter-peg 


(Gnipratyaninirharayogena).©49 


649 An expression recorded in the Mahavyutpatti (ed. Sakaki, no. 6865; ed. Wogihara, chap. 245, no. 
460). The meaning presents no problem. It results from a passage in Majjhima, I, p. 119: Seyyatha pi 
bhikkhave dakkho palagando va palagandantevasi va sukhumayaaniya olarikam anIm abhinihaneyya 
abhinihareyya abhinivarajjeyya... “Jat as, O monks, a skillful carpenter or his apprentice, by means of a 
small peg, is able to take out, drive out, tear out, a big peg... .” 

But the corresponding passage in Madhyamagama (T 26, k. 25, p. 588a14-15) is completely 
different: “Just as a master carpenter or his apprentice, taking a line (ka/asiitra), places it on a piece of 
wood, then with a sharp axe, hacks along it and smoothes it out to make it straight.” 

Chinese scholars have always rendered the expression anipratyaninirharayogena by means of 
the characters jou yi sie tch’ou sie fang pien “a way of taking out a wedge by means of a wedge”. This is 
the phrase used by Bodhisuci (T 675, k. 3, p. 679a8), by Paramartha (T 1593, k. 3, p. 127a29; T 1595, k. 
11, p. 235b6), by Dharmagupta (T 1596, k. 8, p. 305c6) and by Hiuan-tsang (T 676, k. 3, p. 702b11;T 
1594, k. 3, p. 146c18; T 1597, k. 8, p. 361c27-28; T 1598, k. 8, p. 427b10-11). 

On the other hand, the Tibetan translations present difficulties: here are some differences: 

Mahavyut., ed. Sakaki, no. 6865: khye hus khye hu hbyun bahI tshul du. 

Transl of the Samdhinirmocana ed. in Explication des Mysteres, 1935, p. 115, 1. 28-30: khye hus 
khye hu dbyun tshul du. 

Transl of the Mahayanasamgraha ed. in Somme du Grand Véhicule. 1, 1938, p. 70, 1. 26-27: khe 
hus khye hu dbyun bah! tshul du, with the variant khyi hus khyi hu sbyun hahi tshul du. 

But khye hu means a boy and khyi hu a little dog, which would give the expression an 
unsatisfying meaning: “As one drives out a boy by means of a boy” or “As one drives out little dog by 
means of a little dog”. See Tibetan-English Dictionary, S. C. Das, p. 160, v. Ahihuhi-khyihu. 

My [Lamotte] respected colleague, Walter Simon, has examined the question and proposes to 
correct khye hu by ke hu, “wedge”, a word mentioned in the Manual of Colloquial Tibetan by Sir Charles 
Bell, 1905, p. 438. The phrase would then mean: “As one drives out a peg by means of a peg”, in perfect 
agreement with the original Sanskrit and the Chinese translation. 

Consulted in turn by W. Simon, Prof. J. Brough comes to the following conclusion: [In English] 
As an alternative for consideration, I would like to suggest that Ahye hu might be the correct reading, but 
that the word is used as a technical term in ‘carpenter’s language’ for ‘peg’ or ‘pin’. The semantic 
situation would then be similar to that of English ‘male screw’. 

Information gathered in the Tibetan culture would confirm Prof. Simon’s conjecture. In a letter 
dated July 3, 1967, P. Denwood writes from Kathmandu: [In English] “I have been asking my Tibetan 
friends about your ke hu. Both Tashi and Pasang Khambache know the word. Tashi knows it as a piece 
of ‘carpenter’s language’, Pasang as a word in Sherpa language, and both agree that it means a wedge of 
hard wood or metal used for splitting wood. First an axe cut is made, then the wedge driven in with a 
hammer. A wedge for holding open a door or other static use is known to all Tibetans I have asked as 


‘tsab’ This word is given as rtsabs on pg. 957 of Lama Dawa Ssamdup Kazi’s English-Tibetan 
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These aspirations are fully and completely known (prajanati) by the Buddha and as this knowledge is intact 
(avyahata) and invincible (ajeya) [in him], it is called the fifth ‘power’. 


VI. THE KNOWLEDGE OF ACQUIRED DISPOSITIONS 


The power of the knowledge of acquired dispositions (dhatujnanabala). The Buddha knows the world with 


its many varied acquired dispositions (nanadhatukam lokam anekadhatukam prajanati). 


By acquired disposition (dhdatu) is meant an accumulated habitual pattern (Gcitavasand). The characteristics 
(laksana) arise from the dhdatu. The aspiration (adhimukti) functions in accordance with the dhdatu. 
Sometimes the dhdatu results from the adhimukti. Habitual patterns (vasanda) and aspirations (adhimukti) 
realize the dhatu. Dhatu is the lofty resolution (adhydsaya), adhimukti arises as a result of the conditions 


(pratitvasamutpanna). These are the differences between adhimukti and dhatu.©59 


The Buddha knows “the world with its many various acquired dispositions”; indeed, each being has many 
dispositions, infinite (apramana) and incalculable (asamkhyeya) dispositions. This is what is called the 


many dispositions of the world. 


There are two kinds of world (Joka): the world as universe (lokadhadtu) and the world of beings 


(sattvadhatu). Here it is a question of the world of beings only. 


The Buddha knows that beings have such and such acquired dispositions (dhatu), such and such aspirations 
(adhimukti) and that they come from such and such a place (sthana). He knows the beings endowed with 
good roots (kusalamila) or bad roots (akusalamila), those who are able to be converted (vaineya) or 


incapable of being converted (avaineya), determinate (niyata) or indeterminate (aniyata), destined or not 


Dictionary which also has ka-ru and skyeg-bu for ‘wedge’. Tashi pronounces ‘kiu’ (unaspirated) and 
Pasang “khiu” (aspirated). Other Tibetans have not heard the word. The shape seems to be normal 
wedge-shape.” 

This digression may perhaps be of some use to many readers of Buddhist-Hybrid Dictionary by 
Edgerton where the innocent phrase anipratyaninirharayogena which appears on p. 91 is interpreted as 
“by homosexual procedure’. 

650 Kosavyakhya, p. 385: Piurvajanmasu gunadosavidyasilpakarmabhyasebhyo ya vasana tas khale iha 
dhatavo visesena boddhavyah: “Here in particular, by dhatu we should understand the traces resulting 
from the qualities, faults, sciences and arts, actions and habitual patterns in the course of previous 
rebirths.” 

Dhatu should be interpreted in the same way in the canonical passage (Samyutta, I, p. 154, 
157): Dhatuso satta samsandanti samenti: “It is because of their acquired dispositions that beings come 
together, marry.” The hinaddhimuktikas join with the hinadhimuktikas, the kalyanadhimuktikas with the 
kalyanadhimuktikas. 


There is a slight difference between adhimukti, dhatu and asaya, as the Traité says here. 
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destined; he knows in what practices they are engaged, in what places they are born, in what lands they are 
to be found. 


Furthermore, the Buddha knows the various dispositions particular to beings. According to the place where 
they are led, they have such and such inclinations, such and such evaluations, such and such high 
resolutions, such and such actions, such and such conduct, such and such emotions, such and such 
knowledge of life, determination, attitude, ways of seeing, ways of thinking; they do or do not acquire such 


and such fetters (samyojana). 


Among them, attachment rules aspiration, aspiration rules defiled mind (variant: profound), defiled mind 
tules direction, direction rules evaluation, [239c] evaluation rules inquiry (vitarka), inquiry rules judgment 
(vicara), inquiry and judgment rule speech (bhdsd), 651 speech rules mindfulness, mindfulness rules 


activity, activity rules action and action rules retribution. 


Furthermore, using this power of knowledge of the various acquired dispositions, the Buddha knows the 
beings capable or incapable of being converted, the beings to be converted in the present existence or in a 
future existence, the beings to be converted at this very moment or at another time, the beings to be 
converted publicly or without being seen, the beings to be converted by the Buddha, by a sravaka or by 
both together, the beings to be necessarily converted or not, the beings to be converted by a short discourse, 
by a developed discourse or by a discourse first shortened and then developed, the beings to be converted 
by praise or by blows, the beings to be converted by seeing them frequently or by leaving them alone, the 
beings to be converted by a subtle teaching or by an obvious teaching, the beings to be converted by 


suffering, by gentleness, or by both suffering and gentleness. 


The Buddha knows those who have wrong views (mithyddrsti) and those who have right views 
(samyagdrsti), those who are attached to the past (atita) or the future (andgata), attached to nihilism 
(uccheda) or eternalism (sasvata), attached to the view of existence (bhavadrsti) or the view of non- 
existence (vibhyavadrsti), wanting to be reborn or disgusted with rebirth, seeking happiness in wealth and 


fame or attached to dull wrong views. 


The Buddha knows those who profess the non-existence of causes and conditions; those who profess wrong 
causes and conditions or right causes and conditions; those who profess non-action, bad action or right 
action; those who advocate non-seeking, wrong seeking or right seeking; those who esteem the self, the 
five objects of enjoyment, gain, drink and food, joking; those who like crowds, company (samsarga) or 
solitude (parivarjana), those who indulge especially in pleasures (rdgacaritra) or those who indulge 
especially in wrong views (drsticarita); those who love faith or those who love wisdom; those who should 
be kept or those who should be left behind; those who esteem discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi) or 
wisdom (prajfa); those who understand easily or those who understand with difficulty by means of 
explanations; those whom it is enough to guide and those to whom it must be explained word by word; 


those who are of keen faculties (tiksnendriva), of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) or of medium faculties 


651 According to the principle Vitarkya vicarya vacam bhasate navitarkya navicarya. Cf. Majjhima, I p. 
301; Samyutta, IV, p. 293. 
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(madhyendriya); those who are easy to pull out or tear out and those who are difficult to pull out or tear out; 
those who are afraid of wrong-doing and those who have heavy faults; those who fear samsara and those 
who do not fear samsara; those who abound in desire (raga), in hatred (dvesa) or in ignorance (moha ); 
those who abound in both desire and hatred, or in desire, hatred and ignorance; those whose emotions are 
slight and those whose emotions are heavy; those who have few afflictions (mala) and those who have 


many; those who have a clouded wisdom, a shallow wisdom or vast wisdom. 


The Buddha knows the people who understand well the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (Gyatana), the eighteen elements (dhatu), the twelve-membered dependent origination 
(dvadasangapratitvasmautpada), the things that are possible (sthana) and the things that are impossible 
(asthana), suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) and the path to its cessation 
(marga); who understand well how to enter [240a] into meditative stabilization (samddhipravesa), come 


out of it (vyutthana) or remain in it (sthiti). 


Furthermore, the Buddha knows the beings belonging to the desire realm (kamadhdtu), the form realm 
(ripadhatu) or the formless realm (ariipyadhatu); the beings [in the realms of the] damned (naraka), 
animals (tiryagyoni), hungry ghosts, humans (manusya) or gods (deva): born from eggs (andaja), from the 
womb (jarayuja), from moisture (samsvedaja) or of apparitional birth (upapdduka); with form (riipin) or 
formless (arupin); aware (samjnika) or unaware (samjnika); of short life (alpayusa) or of long life 
(dirghayusa); simple ordinary people (prthagjana) who have not yet destroyed desire (avitaraga) or 
ordinary people who have destroyed the desire of the lower levels (avarabhimi) but have not yet destroyed 
the desire of the dhyanas. The Buddha knows all these beings up to and including the beings who are 
neither discriminating nor non-discriminating (naivasamjndanasamjna), the holy candidates [for the fruits] 
of the path (margaphalapratipannaka) or in possession of the fruits of the path (phalaprajna), the 
pratyekabuddhas or the buddhas at unhindered liberation and various other categories of this type: the five 
destinies (gati), the four modes of birth (yoni), the three categories (rasi),©>2the designations (prajnapti), 
the obstacles (avatana), the aggregates (skandha), the bases of consciousness (Gyatana), the elements 
(dhatu), the roots of good (Ausalamila), the roots of bad (akusalamila), the fetters (samyojana), the levels 
(bhiumi), actions (karman), the fruits (phala), the beings capable of being converted (vaineya) or incapable 


of being converted, the knowledge of the destruction of suffering (nirodhajndana), etc. 


These are all the distinctions that “the Buddha knows the world with its many and varied acquired 
dispositions” and its deliverance is without obstacle. The Buddha knows completely and fully these many 
diverse dispositions and, since this knowledge is intact (avyahata) and invincible (ajeya) [in him], it is 


called the’ sixth power’. 


652 The category predestined for salvation (samyakvaniyatarasi), the category predestined to bad 
rebirths (mithyaniyatarasi), the category foreign to the two previous ones (anivatarasi): see Digha, III, p. 
217; Dhammasangani, p. 186; Kosa, III, p. 137. 
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Vil. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WAY LEADING TO THE VARIOUS 
DESTINIES 


The power of the knowledge of the way leading to the various _ destinies 


(sarvatragaminipratipajaanabala).©5 3 


1) Some say that action (karman) is this way (pratipad). Why? It is because of action that one circulates 
through the destinies (paricagati). If action exists, there is the possibility of destroying it and putting an end 
to it. This ending consists of the three elements of the noble Path (aryamarga)®>4 and pure intention 


(anasravacetanda). This is why actions are the way leading to the various destinies. 


2) Others say that it is the concentration of five members and five knowledges. [A note in red says that this 
is pure concentration (andsravasamdadhi) and the five factors of trance (dhyandnga).] In all cases, it realizes 


profitable things (upakara). 


3) Others say that the fourth dhyana is the way in question. Why? The fourth dhyana is the culmination of 
all the concentrations; as is said in the sutras, the good minds (kusalacitta), concentrated (samahita), free of 


distraction (aviksipta), collected (samgrhita), all enter into the fourth dhyana.©5 5 


4) Others say that mindfulness of the body (kayasmrtyupasthana) is the way leading to the various destinies 


(sarvatragamini pratipad), for it is the origin (mia) of the benefits (upakara) resulting from the Path. 


653 Pratipad, ‘way’, should be understood as the cause determining the five destinies (naraka, 
tiryagoni, preta, manusya, deva-gati) and nirvana: cf. Vibhanga, p. 339. 1. 8-10. We may note, with 
Kosa, VII, p. 70, that pratipad is the cause of the destinies but not of nirodha. 
654 Sita, samadhi and prajna. 
655 Entry into the dhyanas is the natural culmination of a state of mental concentration. Sakyamuni had 
this experience on the night of his awakening: Vin., II], p. 4; Majjhima, I, p. 21, 117, 186, 242-243; III, 
p. 85-87; Samyutta, IV, p. 125; V, p. 68, 76, 331, 332; Anguttara, I, p. 148, 282; II, p. 14; Itivuttaka, p. 
119-120: Araddham kho pana me viriyam ahosi asallinam, upatthita sati asammutthda, passaddho kayo 
asaraddho, samahitam cittam ekaggam. So kho aham... pathamam... dutiyam... tatiyam... catuttham 
jhanam upasampajja vihasim: “There opened within me an energy without laziness; present, an unfailing 
mindfulness; my body was relaxed and impassive; my mind, concentrated and one-pointed. This is how I 
attained and remained in the first... second...third... fourth dhyana.” 

The fourth dhyana is the best way to nirvana. According to the canonical scriptures (Digha, III, 
p. 106, 228; Anguttara, I, p. 149-152;V, p. 63) there are four ways: 7) the difficult way for slow 
intellects (pratipad duhkha dhandhabhijna), ii) the difficult way for quick intellects (pratipad duhkha 
ksiprabhijna), iii) the easy way for slow intellects (pratipad sukha dhandhabhijna), iv) the easy way for 
quick intellects (pratipad sukha ksiprabhijna). And the Kosabhasya, p. 382, explains: Caturdhyanesu 
margah pratipad angaparigrahasamathavipasyanasamatabhyam ayatnavahitvat: “The path followed in 
the dhyanas is the easy path for it proceeds effortlessly, being furnished with the factors [of the dhyanas] 


and having a complete balance of quietude and insight,.” 
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5) Others say that it is a question of all the noble paths (@ryamarga) for, by using these noble paths, one 
obtains the benefits at will (vathestam). 


6) Finally, there are teachers who have explained all the good paths, all the bad paths, all the noble paths, 
and for each of them, [the Buddha] knows the culmination as is said in the Mao-chou king 


(Romaharsantyasitra). 656 


The Buddha knows all of this fully and completely (prajanati) and, since this wisdom is intact (avyahati) 


and invincible (ajeya) [in him], it is called the ‘seventh power’. 


VII. THE KNOWLEDGE OF FORMER ABODESS 


The power of the knowledge of former abodes (puirvanivasajnanabala). 


Former abodes®>7 are of three types: i) those of which one has the awareness (abhijnda), ii) those of which 


one has the knowledge (vidya), iii) those that are the object of the power of knowledge (jfidnabala). 


The ordinary person has only the awareness of them. The sravaka has both the awareness and the 
knowledge of them. The Buddha has the awareness, the knowledge and the power [of the knowledge] of 
them. Why is that? The ordinary person knows only through which former abodes he has passed but does 


not know what sequence of karmic causes and conditions (karmahetupratyayabandha) provoked them. 


656 The Hair-raising Sutra, understood here not as a sign of fear but as a sign of joy. This is the 
Mahasihandda of the Majjhima, I, p. 68-83. At the end of this text, Nagasamala asks the Bhagavat how 
to name this stitra, and the Buddha gives him the title, in Sanskrit, Romaharsaniyasitra, cf. 
Karmavibhangopadega, p. 158, 1. 11), in Pali, LomahaOanapariyaya (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 83, 1. 25; 
Milindapafha, p. 396, |. 2) or Lomahamsanasutta (Sumangala, I, p. 179, 1. 3). 

This is one of the rare cases where a Hinayana sitra itself gives its own title. On the other hand, 
the Mahayanasitras generally end by allocating two or three titles to themselves. Cf. Vimalakirti, p. 392, 
n. 42. 

The Mahasihanada, alsias Lomahamsana, has been the object of several Chinese translations, 
the oldest of which were incomplete: Tsa a han,T 99, no. 684, k. 26, p. 186b26-187b6; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 23, p. 670c2- 672b3; k. 42, p. 776b14-777a14; k. 48, p. 811a29-812b13; Chen mao hi chou king, 
T 757, p. 591c-600b; Sin kiai tcho li king, T 802, p. 747a-748c. 

This sutra alludes to a number of sramanas and brahmanas searching for the path of deliverance 
and purity (suddhi) in food (ahara), samsara, rebirths (upapatti), dwellings (4vasa), sacrifice (vajfia) or 
sacrifices (agniparicarana). The Buddha, who has followed all these paths in the course of innumerable 
existences which he remembers, declares that they are not the true Path. 

657 We may recall that former abodes (piirvanivasa) form the object of the fifth abhijia (within the 
range of the ordinary person as well as the saint), of the first vidya (reserved for the sravaka) and the 
eighth jianabala (belonging to the Buddha). 
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This is why the ordinary person has only awareness (abhijna) of former abodes, but does not have 


knowledge (vidya) of them. 


Because he knows the truth of the origin of suffering [240b] (samudayasatya), the Sravaka knows clearly 
the sequence of causes and conditions from which the previous abodes derived. This is why the sravaka has 


the awareness (abhijia) and the knowledge (vidya) of them. 


If at the start, when he was still an ordinary person (prthagjana), the sravaka had awareness of his previous 
abodes and later, having entered into the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga), he recognized the 
causes and conditions of their origins, it is during the eighth pure mind (astamake ‘nasravacitte) that he 
succeeds in cutting off wrong views (drsti) and from then on the [simple] awareness (abhijda) [that he had 
of his previous existences] changes into knowledge (vidya). Why? Because knowledge (vidya) is the root of 


seeing (darsanamila). 


On the other hand, if the sravaka first obtains the noble path [of seeing the truths] and only later does the 
knowledge of former abodes arise in him, he has already recognized the power of the causes and conditions 
which are the origin [of suffering] and, from then on, the awareness (abhijfda) that he has of his former 


abodes changes into knowledge (vidya). 


Question. - But at the beginning, when he was still the Bodhisattva, the Buddha had awareness of his earlier 
abodes, then cut off the passions inherent in the sphere of nothingness (Gkimcanydyatana) and finally 
entered into the noble path [of seeing the truths].658 [In these conditions], why did the Buddha say: “In the 
first watch of the night [of the enlightenment, when I was still a worldly person], I obtained the first 
knowledge (vidya), [i.e., the knowledge of former abodes]”?059 


[According to your reasoning, the Buddha should have said that he obtained the awareness (abhijna) of 


former abodes and not their knowledge (vidya).] 


Answer. — At that time, [during the first watch of the night of enlightenment], it was not yet a knowledge 
(vidya). But later, when the Buddha was in public, he said: “It was at that time that I attained this 
knowledge”, and he declared to people: “This knowledge was obtained by me during the first watch.” 


658 When he was seated under the Bodhi tree, Sakyamuni was still only a worldly person (prthagjana). 
He attained enlightenment in 34 moments of mind: 16 moments of the Path of seeing and 18 moments of 
the path of meditation. See above, p. 434F, 1036F; Kosa, II, p. 206; VI, p. 137, n. 3; J. May, Candrakirti, 
p. 216-217 and notes. 
659 Majjhima, I, p. 22, 1. 23-25; 248, I. 13-15; Mahavastu, II, p. 283, l. 13-14; Lalitavistara, p. 344, 1. 5- 
8. Although at that very time the future Buddha was still an ordinary person, all the sources agree in 
saying that he had acquired the knowledge (vidya) - not the awareness (abhijna) - of former abodes 
(purvanivasa), also called the divine eye (divyacaksus). 

On the acquisition of the three knowleges by the bodhisattva, see Majjhima, I, p. 22, 1. 9-23, 1. 
28; p. 117; p. 247, 1. 36-249, |. 22; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 589c 14-23; Tsaeng yi a han, T 125, k. 
23, p. 666b22-666c20; Dharmagupataka Vin., T 1428, k. 31, p. 781b5-cl1; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 5, 
p. 124a9-b7; Mahavastu, II, p. 283, 1. 13-285, 1. 21: Lalitavistara, p. 344, 1. 5-345, 1. 22. 
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He may be compared to the king who, before exerting his kingship, had fathered a son. Only later, when 
this king was exerting his kingship, people questioned him about his son and asked when he had been born. 
The king replied: ’The king’s son was born at such and such a date.” However, at the time when his son 
had been born, the king was not yet exerting his kingship, but as now he is the king, he considers his son as 


son of the king and he affirms that ‘the king’s son’ was born at that particular date. 


It is the same for the Buddha. At the time when he knowledge of former abodes (purvanivasajndna) arose 
in him, it was not yet a knowledge (vidya) but was only an awareness (abhijnda). But in the course of the 
last watch [of enlightenment], the Buddha recognized the causes and conditions of the origin [of suffering] 
and from then on this ‘awareness’ [of former abodes] changed into ‘knowledge’. And later in public, the 
Buddha declared: “During the first watch, I obtained this knowledge.” 


Question. — That is what should be understood by awareness (abhijnda) and knowledge (vidya) [of former 


abodes]. Then what is the power (bala) [consisting of awareness of these abodes]? 


By using this knowledge (vidya), for himself as well as for other people, the Buddha knows the former 
abodes occupied during innumerable and infinite generations as well as the many causes and conditions 
from which they derive. The Buddha knows this fully and completely (prajanati), and as this knowledge is 
intact (avyahata) and invincible (ajeya)®9 in him, it is called the ‘eighth power’. 


IX. THE KNOWLEDGE OF DEATH AND REBIRTH 


The power of the knowledge of death and rebirth (cyutyupapadajnanabala). Using the divine eye, the 
Buddha sees the place of deaths and rebirths of beings. 


The worldly person (prthagjana) using the divine eye sees, at the maximum, one universe of four directions 
(caturdvipaka). The sravaka, at the maximum, sees about a small chiliocosm (sahasracidika lokadhdatu); he 


sees it entirely from top (urdhvam) to bottom (adhas).6©1 


660 According to the variant no. 9 in the Taisho edition, p. 240. 

661 CF, KoSabhasya, p. 419-430: Kivad diiram punar divyena caksusa pasyati. yasya yadrsam caksur 
bhavati. sravakapratyekabuddhabuddhas tv anabhisamskarena sahasradvisahasrakan lokadhatin 
yathasamkhyam pasyanti... savabhisamskarena saha sravakao ‘pi dvisahasram lokadhatum divyena 
caksusa pasyati, trisathasra m khadgavisankalpah, buddhas tu bhagavan asamkhyeyan lokadhatiun 
pasyati yavadevecchati. 

Transl. — To what distance does one see with the divine eye? That depends on who possesses 
the eye and the eye itself. The Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas, without any effort, see 
sahasra, dvisahasra and trisahasra universes respectively. With effort, with the divine eye, the sravaka 
sees up to one dvisahasra, the rhinoceros-like [pratyekabuddha] sees a trisahasra, and the Buddha 
Bhagavat sees as many innumerable universes as he wishes. 


The sahasra, dvisdhasra and trisdhasra universes have been defined above, p. 337-448F. 
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Question. — But the great Brahmaraja, he too is able to see a chiliocosm. How does the sravaka differ from 


him? 


Answer. — The great Brahmaraja, standing in the middle (madhya) of the chiliocosm, sees it all, but 
standing at the edge (parsve), he does not see the other parts. This is not so for the sravaka: wherever he is, 


he always sees [all of] the chiliocosm.662 


The pratyekabuddha sees a hundred thousand universes (/okadhatu); the Buddhas see innumerable 


(apramana) and infinite (ananta) universes. 


In worldly people (prthagjana), the knowledge of the divine eye (divyacaksurjfdna) is an awareness 
(abhijna) but not yet a knowledge (vidya). He sees only the things (vastu) that exist, but he cannot see for 
what karmic causes and conditions (karmahetupratyaya) they have taken birth. See what has been said in 


regard to former abodes (p. 1555F). 


Furthermore, in A-ni-lou-teou (Aniruddha), the foremost of those who possess the divine eye, the material 
derived from the four great elements (caturmahabhautikarupa) of the form realm — the matter constituting 
his divine eye — was only semi-pure (prasanna). On the other hand, in the Buddha, the divine [240c] eye, 


material derived from the four great elements, is completely pure: this is the difference. 


Furthermore, it is in the concentrations (samadhi) in which he is dwelling (viharati) that the sravaka obtains 
the divine eye and it is in the concentrations in which he is dwelling that he can see, and this is a matter of 
concentration with investigation and analysis (savitarkasavicarasamadhi), of concentration without 
investigation but with analysis (avitarka vicadramatra samadhi), or of concentration with neither 
investigation or analysis (avitarkavicargsamadhi). On the contrary, as soon as he enters (pravisati) into 
concentration, the Buddha, if he so wishes, is able to see everything. Abiding in concentration without 
investigation or analysis, he obtains the divine eye; entering into concentration with investigation and 


analysis, or into concentration without investigation but with analysis, he can see equally. 


Furthermore, when the sravaka sees by means of the divine eye and if his mind in concentration 
(samadhicitta) enters into another concentration, his divine eye disappears. This is not the case in the 


Buddha: even if his mind enters into another concentration, his divine eye does not disappear. 


By means of this knowledge, the Buddha knows the places of birth and death of all beings and since this 


knowledge is intact (avyahata) and invincible (ajeya) [in him], it is called the ‘ninth power’. 


X. THE POWER OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IMPURITIES 


The power of the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (4sravaksayajnanabala). 


662 Being natural and acquired by birth, the divine eye of the gods, including Brahmaraja, is defiled by 
eleven apaksala; as it is acquired by abhijna, the eye of the Sravaka is free of defilement and is very pure 
(suvisuddha). Cf. Kosavyakhya, p. 279, 1. 5-9. 
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Question. — There are differences in the degrees of knowledge for the first nine powers: [namely, of the 
sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas or the Buddha]; but here the destruction of the impurities (4@sravaksaya) is 
the same [for all]. How is [the knowledge of the Buddha] different here from that of the sravaka and the 
pratyekabuddha? 


Answer. — Although the destruction of the impurities (Gsravaksaya) is the same [in all], the various 


knowledges (jfidnavisesa) [which recognize them] is very different.663 


In the sravaka, the very strong fetters to be destroyed by meditation (bhavanaheyasamyojana) are destroyed 
at three times: /) the time of arising (utpadabhaga), ii) the time of duration (sthitibhaga) and iii) the time of 
disappearance (bhargabhaga). This is not the case in the Buddha: it is at the very moment of their arising 


that they are completely destroyed. 


663 It is acknowledged in both Vehicles that liberation (vimukti), in other words, the destruction of the 
impurities (G@sravaksaya), is the same in the sravaka, the pratyekabuddha and the Buddha (cf. Vibhasa, T 
1545, k. 31, p. 62b-c; Kosa, VI, p. 282; Vasumitra, trans]. Masuda, p. 49 (thesis 37 of the Sarvastivadin), 
p. 62 (thesis 22 of the Mahisasaka), p. 64 (thesis 3 of the Dharmaguptaka); Samdhinirmocana. X, §2; 
Sutralamkara, XI, v. 53 (vimoksatulyatva); Samgraha, p. 327-328; Buddhabhimisastra, T 1530, k. 5, p. 
312b7-15. 

No matter that there are many differences between the bodhi of the sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas on the one hand and the anuttarasamyakasambodhi of the Buddhas on the other hand. 
They are noted in many texts: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 143, p. 735b; Traité here and at k. 53, p. 436b. The 
latter is perhaps inspired by the Upasakasilasiitra, T 1488, k. 1, p. 1038a-c (analysed in Hobogirin, p. 
87): 

The sravakas obtain bodhi by debating, the pratyekabuddhas by reflecting, and they understand 
only a part of the truth; the Buddhas understand everything without a teacher, without listening, without 
meditating, as a result of their practices. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) of 
things; the Buddhas know the specific characteristics (svalaksana) and only they are omniscient. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know the four noble truths (satya) but not causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya); the Buddhas know the causes and conditions. The water of the Ganges being 
compared to the river of pratityasamupdda, the Sravaka is like a rabbit that crosses the river without 
knowing its depth; the pratyekabuddha is like a horse that knows the depth when it touches the bottom; 
the Buddha is like the elephant that knows its full depth. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have cut off the passions (A/esa) but not their habitual 
tendencies (vasand); the Buddha has cut off everything at the root. 

- We should recall once more that all these differences are of interest only to the scholar of the 
Lesser Vehicle of whom the Traité here is only a spokesman without sharing his opinions. From the 
Mahayana point of view to which the Traité subscribes, bodhi is only a name and, in the true sense, 
sravaka, pratyekabuddha and Buddha do not exist: see Vimalakirti, p. 195-196, 423-425. 
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In the sravaka, the fetters to be destroyed by seeing the truths (satyadarsanaheyasamyojana) are destroyed 
at the moment of their arising, but the fetters to be destroyed by meditation (bhavanadheyasamyojana) are 
destroyed at three times. For the Buddha there is no difference between the fetters to be destroyed by seeing 
the truths the fetters to be destroyed by meditation.694 


When the sravaka enters the noble path [of darsanamarga] for the first time, the moment of entry 
(pravesakala consisting of the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti) is distinct from the moment of understanding 
(abhisamayakala consisting of the duhkhe dharmajnana). In the Buddha, it is in a single moment of mind 
that the entry (pravesa) and the understanding (abhisamaya) occur. He obtains omniscience (sarvajfdna), 


destroys all the obstacles (G@varana) and obtains all the attributes of Buddha in a single moment of mind. 


The sravakas have two kinds of liberation (vimukti): i) liberation from the passions (Alesavimukti) and ii) 
liberation from the obstacles to the Dharma (dharmavaranavimukti). The Buddha possesses liberation from 


all the conflicting emotions and also liberation from all the obstacles to the Dharma.665 


664 The passions to be abandoned during the Path of meditation are called bhavandaheyaklesa, 
bhavandaklesa or also savastukaklesa ‘passions with point of support’ (Kosa, VI, p. 257). Each of the 
nine levels — kamadhatu, four dhyanas, four samapattis — making nine categories: strong-strong, strong- 
medium, strong-weak, medium-strong...(Kosa, VI, p. 199). Thus there are in all 81 categories of 
bhavanaheyaklesa of which each is destroyed by one moment of abandoning or expelling (prahdna or 
anantaryamarga) and one moment of liberation (vimuktimarga) (KoSa, VI, p. 198-199); in all, 162 
moments of mind. 

The passions to be abandoned in the course of the Path of seeing the truths are called 
darsanaheya, drgheya or also avastuka ‘passions without point of support’ In their nature they are 
‘wrong view’ (drsti), belief in a self, etc. (Kosa, VI, p. 257). They are destroyed by seeing the four noble 
truths, suffering, its origin, its cessation and the path to its cessation. The ascetic takes possession of each 
of these truths by two moments of mental acceptance (ksanti) and by two moments of knowledge 
(jndna): in all, sixteen moments of mind. The mental acceptances are the path of destruction 
(prahanamarga) or the uninterrupted path (a@nantaryamarga) because they cut through doubt; the 
knowledges are possession of the cessation of doubt (Kosa, VI, p. 183-185, 189-191). For a succinct 
explanation of the Path, refer to my [Lamotte’s] Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 677-686. 

For the ordinary practitioner, the bhavanamarga is long, whereas the darsanamarga is quick 
(Kosa, VII, 8). This is why it destroys the passions to be destroyed by meditation in three times and the 
passions to be destroyed by seeing in one time. The Buddha destroys all the categories in one single 
moment. This does not prevent the scholastic from attributing 34 moments of mind to the enlightenment 
of a Buddha (see above, p. 1556F, n. 1). 

665 A passage the extreme conciseness of which makes it obscure. If I [Lamotte} understand it well, the 
sravaka is liberated from the obstacle consisting of the conflicting emotions (A/esadvarana) and only a 
part of the obstacle to knowledge (jfeyavarana), that which opposes awareness of the Dharma and the 
four noble truths. The Buddha is free of the obstacle consisting of the passions and the obstacle opposing 


the grouping of knowledge, of awareness of all things in all their aspects (sarvakarajndana). 
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It is by himself (svatas) that the Buddha attains wisdom (prajfia). The sravakas, on the other hand, obtain it 
by following the teachings (desand) of another. 


Furthermore, some say: When the Buddha cuts off the defilements (A/esa) of all beings by means of his 
wisdom, his own knowledge is neither dulled nor diminished. Just as a red-hot iron ball (Gdiptayoguda) set 
down on a cotton cloth (tilapattika) burns the cotton without its power of combustion being diminished, so 
the Buddha’s wisdom burns all the defilements without the power of his knowledge (jfidnabala) being 


thereby diminished. 


Furthermore, the sravakas know only if their own impurities are destroyed. The Buddhas know that their 
own impurities are destroyed and also know if those of others are also destroyed. On this subject see the 


Tsing king (Prasantasiitra).©66 


Above (p. 346F), the Traité has mentioned the triad of obstacles consisting of the passions 
(klesa), action (karma) and retribution (vipaka). This triad is of canonical origin (Anguttara, ITI, p. 435; 
Vibhanga, p. 341). The Adhyadhasatika (T 240, k. 1, p. 776b6-7; T 243, k. 1, p. 784b14; T 244, k. 1, p. 
786c22-23) and the Lankavatara, p. 241, propose another triad: Alesa-, karma-, and dharma-avarana, but 
do not define the last one. 

666 A sitra presenting, beside the Buddha, the bodhisattva Mafjusri and the devaputra 
Prasastavinayesvara (in Tibetan, Rab tu €i ba rnam par dul bahi dban phyug), a name usually 
misinterpreted in Chinese as Prasanta-vinaya-avara: Tsi chouen liu yin according to Dharmaraksa, (T460, 
p. 448b3), Tsi tiao fou yin according to Kumarajiva (T 1489, p. 1075c10), Tsi tiao yin according to Fa 
hai, (T 1490, , p. 1081a19). The Chinese have maltreated the name of Avalokitesvara in the same way, 
which they most often render as Avalokita-svara. The stitra in question here deals with conventional and 
absolute truth (samvrtiparamarthasatya) in its first section. This explains the many titles under which it 
has been cited. It was translated into Chinese four times (but the second translation has been lost) and 
into Tibetan once. 

1) T 460: Wen chou che li tsing liu king (Mafjusriprasantavinayasitra), tr. by Dharmaraksa of 
the Si Tsin. The colophon of this translation is preserved in the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 7, p. 51b8-13): The 
sramana Tchou Fa-hou (Dharmaraksa), at the capital (Lo-yang), met Tsi-tche of the Western Land who 
issued this stitra orally. The stitra still contained many chapters which this man had forgotten, but what 
he did issue was soon translated into the language of the Tsin. Having recovered the original, 
Dharmaraksa corrected and completed the translation on the 8" day of the 4 month of the f’ai-k’ang 
year (May 14, 289) at the Po-ma sseu [of Lo-yang]. Nie Tao-tchen wrote it down with the brush.” 

This translation was listed in the Tchong king lou (419) of Tchou Tao-tsou (Li, T 2034, k. 6, p. 
63a1 1-12; K’ai, T 2154, k. 2, p. 495al-2). 

2) T 1489: Ts ing-tsing p’i-ni fang-kouang king (PraSantavinayavaipulyasutra), tr. by 
Kumarajiva of the Later Tsin, at an undetermined date between 402 and 409. This was the third 
translation, also called Tsing liu king (Prasantavinayasitra): cf. K’ai. T2154. k. 4, p. 513a3; k. 12, p. 
606b19. 
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Finally, the Buddha is the only one who knows the modalities inherent in the minds of beings with their 
ninety-eight perverse tendencies (anugaya)©®7 and their ninety-six errors (paryavasthana).©®8 no one but 
the Buddha knows them. [241a] 


The Buddha is also the only one who knows the nature of the fetters destroyed in the course of the duhkhe 
dharmajnana, the duhkhe ‘nvayajnana and so on up to the marge ‘nvayajnana. Similarly, he knows [the 
fetters] destroyed by meditation (bhavandhina) in the course of the nine moments of liberation 


(vimuktimarga).©®9 


The Buddha knows these things about beings fully and completely (prajandti). The little that the sravaka 
knows of them or says about them may be ascribed to the Buddha’s teachings. 

This is the power in the Buddha of the knowledge of destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksayajnanaprabhava) and, since this knowledge is intact (avyahata) and invincible (ajeya) [in him], 


it is called the ‘tenth power’. 


At the end of the siitra (T 1489, p. 1081a7-9), Ananda asks the Buddha what he should call it, 
and the Buddha proposes three titles to him: i) Tsi tiao fou yin t’ien tseu so wen 
(Prasantavinayasvaradevaputrapariprecha); ii) 7's ’ing tsing p’i ni (Prasantabinaya); iii) Yi ts ie fo fa 
(Sarvabuddhadharma). 

3) T 1490: Tsi tiao yin so wen king (Prasantavinayasvarapariprcchasutra), tr. by Che Fa hai of 
the Lieou Song (420-479) from an original identical with that of Dharmaraksa. This was the fourth 
translation and it was also called Jou-lai so chouo ts’ing tsing tiao fou king (Tathagatoktam 
Prasantavinayasttram): cf. Nei, T 2149, k. 4, p. 261b26; K’ai, T 2154, k. 1, p. 484c3-4; k. 5, p. 532b23- 
24. 

4) Tib. Trip. no. 846, vol. 34, p. 104-2-7 to 113-5-6: Kun rdzob dan don dam pahi bden pa 
bstan pa (Samvrtiparamarthasatyanirdesa. — In Mahavyut., no. 1368: Paramarthasamvrtisatyanirdesa), tr. 
by Sakyaprabha, Jinamitra and Dharmatashila, in the first quarter of the g century. 

On p. 113, fol. 279a3, the Buddha proposes as the only title of the stitra: Kun rdzob dan don 
dam pahl bden pa bstan pa. 

This siitra contrasts the Sravaka Vinaya with that of the bodhisattva and it particularly notes: 
“Personally cutting one’s own bonds of the passions (k/esabandhana) is the Sravakavinaya; wanting to 
cut the passions of all beings is the Bodhisattvavinaya” (cf. T 1489c7-8; T 460, p. 450b16-18; T 1490, p. 
1083b1-2; OKC, 846, p. 107, fol. 263a7-8). 

This is the passage referred to here by the Traité. 

667 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, K. 46, p. 237b-238a; Kosa, V, p. 9. 

668 For this expression, see Koa, V, p. 3-5 and notes. 

669 The Buddha knows the darsanaheyaklesa that are destroyed during the sixteen moments of mind of 
the Path of seeing, and the bhavanaheyaklesa from which the practitioner is liberated during the 81 


vimuktimarga of the Path of meditation, nine vimuktimargas for each of the nine levels. 
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Third Section APPENDICES TO THE TEN POWERS 


I. THE BEST OF THE TEN POWERS 


Question. — Which is the best (srestha) of these ten powers? 


Answer. — Each is great in its own domain (svadesa), just as water (vari) that moistens and fire (agni) that 


burns each has its own power. 
1) Some say that the first is the greatest because it includes all the ten at once (cf. p. 1522F). 


2) Others say that the power bearing on the destruction of the impurities (Gsravaksaya) is the greatest 


because it contributes to the attainment of nirvana. 


3) Some scholars say that the ten forces together constitute the root (mila) of unhindered liberation 


(avyahatavimukti) and that this unhindered liberation is sovereign (adhipati). 


Il. WHY THE BUDDHA THINKS HIGHLY OF HIS TEN POWERS 


Question. — The ten powers are exclusive to the Buddha and, in the course of the present lifetime 
(thajanmani), none of his disciples (sravaka) is able to obtain them.79 Then why does the Buddha speak 


of them? 


Answer. — The Buddha wants to cut off peoples’ doubts (samsaya) about these ten powers, to strengthen 
the minds of the ignorant and lead the fourfold assembly (catusparisad) to rejoice and to say: “Our great 


teacher (mahdacarya) is the only one to possess such powers which he does not share with anyone.” 


Furthermore, the heretics (tirthika) say: “The Sramana Gautama dwells always in peace (vyupasama) and 
his wisdom (prajfida) is decreasing.” This is why the Buddha makes this statement of truth (satyavacana): 
“In me, the ten powers (jfdnabala) and the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya) are well-established 
(supratistha) and complete (sampanna).” In the great assembly, the Buddha speaks of his perfect wisdom 
(sampannaprajna), converts beings (sattvan paripacayati), utters the lion’s roar fully (samyak simhanadam 
nadati) and turns the wheel of Brahma (brahmacakram pravartayati) which no heretic, god or human, can 


turn. Therefore it is to arrest criticism that the Buddha speaks of his ten powers. 


670 This is the matter of a controversy among the Sarvastivadins which the Traité refrains from 
discussing. As will be seen the following chapter, the Traité does not include the ten powers among the 


attributes exclusive to the Buddha. 
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Il. THERE IS NO BOASTFULNESS IN THE BUDDHA 


Question. — According to a rule of human decency, even the sage cannot boast. How then (kah 


punarvadah) could a being free of egotism boast of his ten powers? Indeed, it is said: 
To boast about oneself (atmotkarsana), to blame oneself (a4tmapamsana), 
To boast about another (parotkarsana) and to blame another (parapamsana) 
Those are four things 
Which the sage does not do. 


Answer. — Although free of egotism and attachment, the Buddha possesses innumerable powers and, out of 


his great compassion (mahdkarund) to save beings, he speaks of only ten powers: that is not boasting. 


Thus, the good caravan leader (sarthavaha), seeing robbers (caura) deceiving his merchants and inviting 
them to take the wrong road, is moved by compassion and says to his merchants: “It is I who am truthful 


7 


(satyavadin); do not follow these hypocrites (satha)!” And also, when charlatans are deceiving the sick 
(glana), the good physician (vaidya), out of compassion for these [sick people], tells them: “I have the good 
remedy (bhaisajya) and I am able to cure your illness; do not believe these impostors! You will become 


even more sick.” [341b] 


Furthermore, the qualities (guna) of the Buddha are profound and distant; if the Buddha did not speak 
about himself, nobody would know him, and the little that he does say is very useful to beings. This is why 
the Buddha himself speaks about his ten powers. 


Furthermore, there are beings to be converted (vaineya) to whom it is necessary to speak, and among the 
things to say to them, he must, at the proper time, speak of the ten powers. If one did not speak about them, 


[these people] would not be converted. This is why the Buddha himself tells them about them. 


Thus when the sun (suirya) and the moon (candra) rise, they do not think: “By lighting up the world, we 
will have glory.” The mere fact of their rising is worthy itself of glory. It is the same for the Buddha: he 
thinks not at all about collecting glory when he speaks about his own qualities. When the Buddha is 
preaching the Dharma in a pure voice and the brilliance of his rays (rasmiprabhasa) destroys the shadows 
of ignorance among beings (mohatamas), he derives great glory from that automatically. Therefore there is 


nothing wrong in the Buddha himself speaking of his ten powers and his other qualities. 


Power can have results. By using the ten powers, the Buddha increases wisdom (prajnam vivardhayati): 
this is why he can confound the scholars (upadesacarya). By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom: 
this is why he preaches the Dharma. By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom: this is why he triumphs 
over his adversaries. By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom; this is why he attains sovereignty 
(aisvarya) over all the dharmas, just as the great master of a kingdom gets sovereignty over the ministers, 


the people and the populace. 
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This has been a brief explanation of the ten powers according to the Saravaka system.671 


671 The Mahayana system on the ten powers will be explained in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL: THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES AND THE 
FOUR UNOBSTRUCTED KNOWLEDGES ©. 15677) 


First Section THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES OF THE BUDDHA 
ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


This chapter is poorly entitled and poorly divided. The previous chapter dealt with the ten powers (bala) of 


the Tathagata according to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. The present chapter consists of three sections: 
1. The four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) of the Buddha according to the Abhidharma. 


2. The ten powers and the four fearlessnesses of the Buddha and the bodhisattva according to the 


Mahayana. 


3.The four unobstructed knowledges (pratisamvid) according to the Abhidharma, then according to the 
Mahayana. 


I. THE VAISARADYASUTRA 


The basic canonical text is the stitra on the fearlessnesses vouched for by numerous sources: 
1. Pali wording in the VesG@rajjasutta: Anguttara, II, p. 8-9; Majjhima, I, p. 71, 1. 32-72, 1. 14: 


Cattar’ imani Sariputta tathagatassa vesarajjani yehi vesarajjehi samannagato tathagato asabhan thanam 


... dukkhakkhayayati, tatra vata mam...na samanupassami... etam p’aham... viharami. 


2. Sanskrit wording in Kosavyakhya, p. 645, 1. 30— 646, 1. 13; PaficavimSati, p. 211, 1. 1-15; Satasahasrika, 
p.1448, 1. 6-1449, 1. 17; Arthaviniscaya, p. 578-579: 


Catvarimani Sariputra tathdégatasya vaisaradyani yair vaisdradyaih samanvagatas tathagato’rhan ... na 


samanupasyami, idam atra nimittam... sahadharmena. 


3. Chinese translations: Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 19, p. 645b17; k. 42,p. 776c21-777a2; Vibhasa, T 1545, 
k. 31, p. 158a17-b13; Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 5, p. 155b23-c20; T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81a-b20. 


Transl. of the Sanskrit. — Here, O Sariputra, are the four fearlessnesses of the Tathagata; endowed with 


these fearlessnesses, the Tathagata, the holy One, fully and completely enlightened, who claims the noble 
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place of the bull (var. of the Rsi), rightly utters the lion’s roar in the assembly and turns the wheel of 


Brahma. What are these four? 


1. While I claim to be fully and completely enlightened, I see no reason to fear that a Sramana, a brahmana, 
a god, Mara, Brahma or anyone in the world can legitimately object that such and such dharmas are 
unknown to me. Seeing no reason to fear that, I have obtained security, absence of fear, certainty, and I 
abide there; I claim the noble place of the bull (var. Rsi), I rightly utter the lion’s roar in the assembly and I 
turn the wheel of Brahma never yet set in motion legitimately by a Sramana, a brahmana, a god, Mara, 


Brahma or anyone in the world. 


2. While I claim to have destroyed the impurities, I do not see any reason to fear that a Sramana... can 
legitimately object that such or such impurities have not been destroyed by me. Not seeing any reason to 
fear that... 


3. I see no reason to fear that a Sramana... can legitimately claim that the dharmas presented by me as 
obstacles to the Path do not constitute obstacles in the person who brings them into play. Seeing no reason 
to fear that... 


4. I see no reason to fear that a sramana... can legitimately claim that the way shown by me as the noble 
path leading to release does not lead the person who follows it to the proper cessation of suffering, to the 
suppression of suffering. Seeing no reason to fear that, I have obtained security, absence of fear, certainty, 
and I remain there; I claim the noble place of the bull (var. of the Rsi), I utter the lion’s roar rightly in the 
assembly and I turn the Wheel of the Dharma never yet legitimately set in motion by a sramana, 


brahamana, god, Mara, Brahma or anyone in the world. 


II. THE VAISARADYAS IN THE ABHIDHARMA AND THE SASTRAS 


The Pali Abhidhamma mentions them often but with scarcely any explanation. In contrast, the Abhidharma 
treatises and the sastras of both Vehicles have analyzed them plentifully and commented upon the stitra of 
the fearlessnesses. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to indicating the ones that seem to me to be most 


instructive: 


1. Among the Sarvastivadin treatises: Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 152, k. 6, p. 922c; Abhidharmamrta, T 
1553, k. 2, p. 974c20-23 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 93, 1. 4-8); Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 31, p. 158a17-159b13; Kosa, 
VII, p. 74-75; Kosabhasya, p. 414; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 748b23-749a15; Abhidharmadipa, p. 
389-390. 


2. Among the Yogacara treatises: Sitralamkara, XXI, v. 52 (p. 186); Bodh. bhimi, p. 402; Samgraha, p. 
286-287, 298-299; Abhidharmasamuccaya, T 1605, k. 7, p. 691c4-14 (reconstr. Pradhan, p. 98, 1. 6-14); T 
1606, k. 14, p. 760c13-761a18. 


In the KoSa (/.c.) the four vaisaradyas are designated in the following way: 


1. Sarvadharmabhisambodhivaisaradya. 
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2. Sarvasravaksayajnanavaisaradya. 
3. Antarayikadharmavydakaranavaisaradya. 
4. Nairyanikapratipadvyakaranavaisaradya. 


Compare the readings in Dharmasamgraha, § 77, and in Mahavyut., no. 131-134. 


1. Definition of the Four Fearlessnesses in the Vaisaradyasttra 


Here are the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya): 


1. The Buddha makes the following proclamation (pratijfia): I am fully and completely enlightened 
(samyaksambuddha) and I see not the slightest reason to fear that a Sramana, a brahmana, a god, Mara, 
Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that I do not know certain dharmas. This is why I have obtained 
security (ksemaprapta), | have obtained absence of fear (abhayaprapta), I occupy the place of the Holy 
Teacher (viharamy arsam sthdnam) like that of the royal bull (@rsabha),°’ in the great assemblies I utter 
the lion’s roar (parisatu simhanaddam nadami) and IJ turn the Wheel of Brahma (brahmam cakram 
pravartayami) which no Sramana, brahmana, god, Mara, Brahma or anyone [241c] else is truly able to turn. 


This is the first fearlessness. 


2. The Buddha makes this proclamation: I have destroyed the impurities (kKsindsrava) and I see not the 
slightest reason to fear that a Sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that 
I have not destroyed these impurities. This is why I have obtained security, I have obtained absence of fear, 
I occupy the position of Holy Teacher like that of a king-bull, in the great assemblies I utter the lion’s roar, 
and I turn the wheel of Brahma which no sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anybody else is truly 


able to turn. This is the second fearlessness. 


3. The Buddha makes this proclamation: I have expounded the dharmas that create obstacles 
(antarayikadharma) and I do not see the slightest reason to fear that a sramana, brahmana, god, Mara, 
Brahma, or anyone else can say truthfully that these dharmas which create obstacles are not obstacles to the 
Path. This is why I have obtained security, I have obtained absence of fear, I occupy the place of the holy 
Teacher like that of the bull-king, in the great assemblies I utter the lion’s roar and I turn the wheel of 
Brahma that no Sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can truly turn. This is the third 


fearlessness. 


4. The Buddha makes this proclamation: The noble path shown by me can lead out of the world (va maya 
pratipad akhyata arya nairyaniki niryati) and the one who follows it is able to destroy all the sufferings 
(tatkarasya samyag duhkhasayayayati), and I see not the slightest reason to fear that a Sramana, bhramana, 
god, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that the one who follows this path cannot get out of 


the world or destroy suffering. This is why I have obtained security, I have obtained the absence of fear, I 


672 Here the Traité is juxtaposing the two readings arsa and aGrsabha mentioned above. 
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occupy the place of the holy Teacher like that of the king-bull, in the great assemblies I utter the lion’s roar, 
and I turn the wheel of Brahma which no srmamna, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else is able 


truly to turn. This is the fourth fearlessness. 


2. Why the Buddha Mentioned His Four Fearlessnesses 


Questions. — For what reasons does the Buddha speak of his four fearlessnesses? 


Answer. — The Buddha calls himself omniscient (sarvajfid) and omnivoyant (sarvadarsin). But in the 
world, there are infinite treatises, arts (kala), sciences (vidhi), knowledges (jndna), crafts (silpa), methods 
(upaya). For all the beings taken together to know all these things would already be difficult: it would be 
more difficult still for the Buddha himself alone to possess omniscience. So many things, so many 
difficulties! 


The Buddha, who experiences no fear, wishes to destroy incorrect suspicions and, in order to refute 


objection, he speaks of the four fearlessnesses. 


Furthermore, before the Buddha appeared in the world, heretics (tirthika) in various ways deceived people 
who were searching for the Path or seeking merit. There were those who ate all kinds of fruits (phala), all 
kinds of vegetables (vyanjana), all kinds of plants (na) and roots (mila), cow-dung (gomaya) or false 
millet, who ate once a day, every second day, every tenth day, once a month or once every two months, 
who swallowed smoke, drank water, ate moss and other things of this kind, who dressed themselves in tree 
bark, leaves or grass, deer-skins or wooden planks, who slept on the ground, on branches, on ashes or 
spines, who, in the cold season went into the water, or in the hot season scorched themselves between five 
fires, who died by going into the water, entering into the fire, by throwing themselves on picks or by 
starving themselves to death.°73 In the course of these different austerities (duskaracarya), they were 
seeking paradise (svarga) or they were seeking nirvana. They also recommended their disciples not to 
renounce these practices and, by leading people of little intelligence in this way, they collected homage 
(puja). 

As long as the sun (sirya) has not risen, the firefly (khadyotaka)®’* gleams somewhat; but when the sun 
has risen and is shining, the moon (candra) and stars (taraka) no longer shine and even less so, the firefly. 
Similarly, as long as the Buddha had not yet appeared in the world, the heretics were illuminating the world 


with a feeble light and receiving homage; but as soon as the Buddha has appeared in the world, he eclipses 


673 The austerities described here are those of the naked ascetics (acelaka) already described by the 
Buddha in the Udumbarika-Sthanadasuttanta (Digha, III, p. 40-42; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 47c; Ni 
keou t’o fan tche king, T 11, k. 1, p. 223b; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 26, p. 592b). 

674 The example of the firefly or the shining worm (Sanskrit khadyotaka, Pali khajjopanaka) is classic: 
cf. Majjhima, II, p. 34, 41; Visuddhimagga, p. 347; PaficavimSati, p. 41. 
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receive homage.®’> Having lost homage and profits, they increase their lies (mrsavdada) against the Buddha 


and his disciples. 


[Sundarisiitra].°7© - As has been said in the Souen-t’o-li-king (Sundarisitra), they accused the Buddha of 
having killed Sundari. They said to people: “The lowest man in the world would not do that, and the person 


who is mistaken about human laws on this point is even more mistaken about nirvana.” 


Wishing to destroy such slander, the Buddha himself proclaimed his own true qualities (guna) and his four 


fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), saying: 


“IT alone am omniscient (sarvajid) and nobody can truthfully say that I am not cognizant. I do not fear 


that.” 


“T alone have destroyed all the impurities (@srava) and their traces (vasand) and nobody can truthfully say 


that the Buddha has not destroyed the impurities. I do not fear that.” 


“I have proclaimed the dharmas that create obstacles to the Path to nirvana 
(nirvanamargantarayikadharma) and nobody can truthfully say that these dharmas do not create 


obstruction to nirvana. The Buddha does not fear that.” 


“ The Buddha has stated the path to the destruction of suffering (duhkhanirodhapratipad) that leads to 
nirvana and nobody can ruthfully say that this path does not lead to nirvana. The Buddha does not fear 
that.” 


In summary (samksepena), here is the nature of these four fearlessnesses:677 

1. Complete knowledge of all the dharmas (sarvadharmabhisambodhi). 

2. Destruction of all the impurities (sarvasravaksaya) and their traces (vadsand). 

3. A report of the dharmas that create obstacles to the path (margantarayikadharmavyakarana). 
4. A report of the path of the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirordhapartipadvyakarana). 


The Buddha does not fear that anyone can truthfully say that he does not fully know these four things. 
Why? Beecause he knows them precisely and fully. 


The first two fearlessnesses are personal qualities or perfections [for the Buddha]; the last two 


fearlessnesses are qualities useful to beings.°78 


In the first, third and fourth fearlessness, it is a matter of knowledge; in the second, it is a matter of 


destruction (ksaya). The matter is governed by the perfection of wisdom and cessation. 


675 Considerations already developed in the Pali Udana, p. 12. 

676 See references above, p. 507F note; add Arthapadasitra, transl. Bapat, p. 22-24. 

677 CF. KoSa, VII, p. 75; Dharmasamgraha, § 77; Mahavyut., no. 131-134. 

678 Sutralamkara, p. 186: Atra jnanaprahanakarakatvena svarthe, niryanavighnadesilatvena ca 
pararthe, niradhrsyatvad anyatirthyair bhagavato yathakramam caturvidham vaisaradhyam 
udbhavitam. See also Bodh. bhimi, p. 402. 
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3. Similarities and Differences Between Powers and Fearlessnesses 


[242b] Question. — The ten powers (bala) are knowledges (jfidna) and the four fearlessnesses (vaisadradya) 


are also knowledges. What are the similarlties and the differences?°’9 


Answer. — When the qualities (guna) of the Buddha are explained at length (vistarena), this is bala; when 


they explained in brief, this is vaisdradya. 


Furthermore, when there is activity (Ariya), this is bala; when there is neither doubt (samsaya) nor 


difficulty (duskara), this is vaisadradya. 


When wisdom (prajna) is accumulated, this is bala; when ignorance (avidyd) is dispersed, this is 


vaisaradya. 


Accumulating good dharmas (kusaladharma) is bala; destroying bad dharmas (akusaladharma) is 


vaisaradya. 

Possessing wisdom personally is bala; there being no one who can destroy you is vaisaradya. 
The vigor of wisdom is bala; being able to respond to objections (prasna) is vaisaradya. 
Accumulating the wisdoms is bala; using them outwardly is vaisaradya. 


Similarly, when the noble cakravartin king is endowed with his seven jewels (saptaratnasamanvagata), this 
is bala; having obtained these seven jewels, when he travels through the four continents (caturdvipa) 


subduing the entire world, this is vaisaradya. 


Similarly also, when the good physician (vaidya) knows the remedies (bhaisajya) well, this is bala; when 


he mixes the remedies to give them to people, this is vaisaradya. 


Realizing one’s own personal (svartha) benefit is bala; realizing the benefit of others (parartha) is 


vaisaradya. 


Destroying one’s own disturbing emotions (A/esa) is bala; destroying the disturbing emotions of others is 


vaisaradya. 

Not wasting away is bala; being without difficulty or decline is vaisaradya. 

Being able to realize one’s own good is bala; being able to realize the good of others is vaisaradya. 

The knowledge of good planning (suvidhijnata) is bala; the application of this knowledge is vaisaradya. 


Omniscience (sarvajnata) and the awareness [of things] in all their aspects (sarvakarajnata) is bala; the 


manifestation of this omniscience and this awareness of all the aspects is vaisadradya. 


679 Cf. Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 922c12 seq.; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 31, p. 159a23 seq.; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 749a6 seq. 
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The eighteen special attributes (G@venikadharma) of the Buddhas are bala; the outward manifestation of 


these eighteen special attributes is vaisaradya. 


Completely penetrating the nature of things (dharmata) is bala; if one asks all kinds of questions (prasna) 


and does not think any more and if one replies in the very same moment, this is vaisdradya. 


Possessing the Buddha eye (buddhacaksus) is bala; seeing beings to be converted (vaineya) with this 
Buddha eye and preaching the Dharma to them is vaisaradya. 


Obtaining the [first] three unobstructed knowledges (pratisamvid) is bala; obtaining the unobstructed 


knowledge of elocution (pratibhdanapratisamvid) is vaisaradya. 


Mastery of omniscience (sarvajfatavasita) is bala; adorning one’s speech with all kinds of stories 


(avadana) and apologues (niddna) and preaching the Dharma is vaisdaradya. 


Destroying the troops of Mara is bala; destroying the heretics (tirthika) and the scholars (upadesdacarya) is 


vaisaradya. 
These are the various ways of distinguishing bala and vaisaradya. 
Question. — What is fearlessness called? 


Answer. — The absence of doubt (nihsamsaya), the absence of fear (nirbhaya), the non-decline of wisdom, 
not becoming discouraged (andlinata), not becoming exasperated (aromaharsa), acting in all ways as has 


been said (yathavadi tathakari), all that is vaisaradya. 


4. How Do We Know That The Buddha is Fearless? 


Question. — How do we know that he was fearless? 


Answer. — 1) Had he had fear, he would not have led the great assemblies by welcoming, dismissing, 


roughly reprimanding or teaching by means of gentle [242c] words. 


Thus, one day the Buddha sent Sariputra and Maudgalyayana away but then, out of compassion (karund) 


received them back again.®8° 


680 Catumasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 456-457 (Tseng yi a hab, T 125, k. 41, p. 770c; Ché li fou... yeou 
sseu k’iu king, T 137, p. 860a-b): 

One day the Bhagavat was in Catuma, in the Myrobalan Garden. At that time, five hundred 
bhiksus headed by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana came to Catuma to see the Bhagavat. The newcomers 
exchanged greetings with the resident monks, prepared their lodgings, arranged their bowls and robes, 
uttered loud cries and shouted at the tops of their voices (uccasadda mahasadda ahesum). Then the 
Bhagavat asked Ananda: What are these loud shouts, these loud cries? One would say they were 
fishermen catching fish (kevatta marine macchavilopa). [Chinese transl.: One would say that somebody 


was cutting wood or stones. ] 
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2) There were formidable people, such as these scholars (upadesacarya) who were absorbed in the height 
of pride (manastambha). Intoxicated by their false wisdom, they presented themselves as unique in the 
world and unrivalled. Knowing their own books deeply, they refuted others’ books and criticized all the 
systems with wicked words. They were like mad elephants caring for nothing. Among these madmen, we 
cite: Ngan-po-tcha (Ambattha), Tch’ang-tchao (Dirghanakha), Sa-tchd-tche Ni-k’ien (Satyaka 
Nirgranthiputra), P ’i-lou-tch’e (Pilotika), etc.68! 


The Buddha subdued all these scholars. Had he been afraid, this would not have been the case. 


The five wandering mendicants (parivrdjaka) beginning with Kiao-tch’en-jou (Kaundinya),°82 the 
thousand Jatila rsis beginning with Ngeou-leou-p’in-louo Kia-ché (Uruvilva Kasyapa),°83 Sariputra, 


Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, etc., all entered into religion (pravrdajita) in the Buddha’s Dharma. 


A hundred thousand Che-tseu (Sakya) who all were great kings in Jambudvipa, king Po-sseu-ni-che 
(Prasenajit), king P ’in-p ’o-so-lo (Bimbisara), king Tchan-t’o Po-chou-t’i (Canda Pradyota), king Yeou-t’ien 
(Udayana), king Fou-kia-lo-p’o-li (Pukkusati), king Fan-mo-to (Brahmadatta), etc., all became his 
disciples.684 


The Bhagavat summoned the perpetrators and said to them: “Go away, O bhiksus; I send you 
away; you cannot stay in my presence (gacchatha bhikkhave pandmemi vo, na vi mama santike 
vatthabbam).” 

Below (k. 26, p. 247c), the Traité will return to this event. Yet another time, five hundred 
monks meeting at Sravasti were similarly driven away by the Buddha (cf. Udana, p. 24-25). 

681 Ambattha was a young brahmin of the Ambattha clan, versed in the three Vedas and auxiliary 
sciences. He lived at Ukkattha in Kosala and had as teacher Pokkharasadi. The Buddha preached the 
Ambatthasutta for him (Digha, I, p. 87-110), but in contrast to his master, he was not converted. 

For Dirghanakha, also called Mahakausthila, see above, p. 46-51F and notes, 184F, 633F, 639F. 

For Satyaka Nirgranthiputra, see above, p. 46-47F and notes: below, k. 26, p. 251c10; k. 90, p. 
699a9. 

Pilotika, already mentioned above (p. 221F) was a parivrajaka sage (Majjhima, I, p. 175 seq.). 
682 Ajfiata Kaundinya, the foremost of the group of five (paficavargiya) who were witnesses of the 
Buddha’s austerities and were present at the sermon at Benares. They became arhats when the Buddha 
preached the Anattalakkhanasutta to them (Vinaya, I, p. 14; Catusparisad, p. 170). The Traité has 
already mentioned them above, p. 102F, 1426F. 

683 See above, p. 1355F, note 2. 
684 According to some sources mentioned above (p. 177F, note) five hundred Sakyas were forced to 
enter the religious life by an edict of king Suddhodana. 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala, became upasaka after the preaching of the Daharasutta (Samnyutta, 
I, p. 70; Muilasarv. Vin, T 1450, k. 9, p. 142b-143a). The Traité has already mentioned this king and will 
return to him later, k. 27, p. 261a18; k. 33, p. 305a8; k. 58, p. 470b15. 

Bimbisara, king of Magadha, had two well-known meetings with the Buddha. The second took 
place at the Supatitthacetiya of the Latthivanuyyana; it was then that the king was converted with all his 
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Brahmin householders (grhsatha), having gone through all the worldly sciences and respected by great 
kings such as Fan-mo-yu (Brahmayus), Fou-kia-lo-p’o-li (Puskarasarin), Kieou-lo-t’an-t’o (Kutadanta), 
etc., all became his disciples. Some obtained the first [fruit] of the Path; others the second, third or fourth 
fruits.o85 


people and became srotaapanna (references above, p. 30F as note). Further mentions in the Traité at p. 
93F, 147F, 175F, 186F 637F, 990-992F and notes. 

Canda Pradyota, king of Avanti, was converted by the disciple Mahakatyayana specially sent to 
him. The stanzas that the disciple addressed to him on this ocaasion are preserved in the Theragatha, p. 
52, v. 496-499. 

After having been noted for his great cruelty (cf. above, p. 993F and note), Udayana, king of 
Kausambhi, during a friendly visit to the disciple Pindola Bharadvaja, was converted and entered into the 
brotherhood of the upasakas (Samyutta, IV, p. 110-113). 

For Pukkhusati, king of Taksasila before his entrance into the religious life, see above, p. 

153 1F. 

Brahmadatta is the dynastic name of the kings of Benares: many jatakas in which they make an 
appearance concern early times. At the time of the Buddha, Kast (Benares) was incorporated into the 
kingdom of Kosala, and Prasenajit reigned over both countries. 

685 Brahmayus was a brahmin from Mitila in Videha. He was versed in the three Vedas and the 
auxiliary sciences. At the age of 108 years, he sent his disciple Uttara to the Buddha to learn if the latter 
indeed possessed all the physical marks of the Mahapurusa. The disciple was able to reassure him not 
only on the physical integrity of Sakyamuni but also on his perfect deportment. Shortly afterwards, the 
Buddha came to Mithila and settled at Makhadevambavana. Brahmayus went to visit him and confirmed 
de visu the secret signs of the Buddha. Prostrating at his feet, he begged the Teacher to come to his home 
with the monks and he entertained them for a week. After the departure of the Community, Brahmayus 
died and the Buddha declared that the old brahmin had found the fruit of anagamin. — This is told in the 
Brahmayusutta of the Majjhima, II, p. 133-146 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 41, p. 685a-690a; Lao p’o lo men 
king, T 75). See also Vibhasa, T 1546, k. 1, p. 3a4; Mahavastu, II, p. 76-82. 

Puskarasarin according to the Divyavadana, p. 620, Pokkharasati or Pokkharasadi according to 
the Pali sources, was a brahmin of high lineage, famed for his science, his wealth and his beauty. He 
lived at Ukkattha in Kosala on some property that he had been given by king Prasenajit. He presided 
over the brahmin assemblies and had many disciples, Ambattha, Vasettha, Dubha Todeyya, etc. Wanting 
to find out the real merit of the Buddha, he sent his disciple Ambattha to him, but as the latter had 
presented himself in a boorish manner to the Teacher, Puskarasarin came himself to apologize and 
invited the Buddha to a meal. Impressed by the teachings of the Teacher, he declared himself his 
follower and obtained the fruit of srotaapanna (Digha, I, p. 110). — Puskarasarin appears in various 
sutras: Ambattha (Digha, I, p. 87-110), Subha (Majjhima, I, p. 200-201), Vasettha (Suttanipata, p. 115), 
Tevijja (Digha, I, p. 235); he is mentioned in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 16,, p. 77b26-27. 

Kutadanta, another learned brahmin dwelling at Khanumata in Magadha, was a feudatory of 


king Bimbisara. The Buddha, passing through that area, was interrogated by the brahmin on the way of 
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Great yaksas such as A-lo-p ’o-kia (Atavaka),°8° Pi-cho-kia (Visvakarman?),°8’ etc., great naga-kings such 
as A-po-lo (Apalala),°88 Yi-lo-po-to-lo (Elapatra),°89 etc., evil men such as Yang-k’iun-li-mo-lo 


(Angulimala). etc., submitted and took refuge in him. 


correctly carrying out “the sacrifice with its threefold methods and its sixteen accessory instruments” 
(tividhayannasampadam solasaparikkharam). The Teacher preached the Kutadantasutta (Digha, I, 
p.127-149) for him and, at the end of the sermon, Kitadanta obtained the fruit of srotaapanna. 
686 Dwelling in the Atavi forest, between Sravasti and Rajagrha, the yaksa Atavaka ate the humans 
beings whom the king of the country had pledged to provide for him. The population was rapidly 
decimated and the time came when the only prey to be offered to the yaksa was the king’s own son, 
prince Atavika. The Buddha wanted to save him and appeared at the yaksa’s dwelling without having 
been invited. Atavaka used his magical power to try to drive him away. The Buddha resisted all his 
attacks victoriously, but agreed to solve eight puzzles that intrigued the yaksa (Samyutta, I, p. 213-215; 
Suttanipata, p. 31-33). Satisfied with this solution, Atavaka was converted and attained the fruit of 
srotaapanna. Also, when the young prince was brought to him as food, he took him and offered him to 
the Buddha who, in turn, gave him back to his parents (Comm. on the Suttanipata, I, p.230). As the 
young Atavika had thus been passed from hand to hand, he was surnamed Hastaka Atavika (see above, p. 
562-565F and note). 
687 If this transcription is correct, this would be Visvakarman, in Pali Vissakamma, the architect 
apponted by the Devas: cf. Akanuma, p. 774. 
688 The Traité has already twice mentioned the naga Apalala whom it places sometimes in Magadha (p. 
187-188F) and sometimes in the north-west of India, in the kingdom of the Yue-tche (p. 547F). To tame 
him, the Buddha called upon the yaksa Vajrapani. For details, see my [Lamotte’s] article Varapani en 
Inde, in Mélanges de Sinoligie offerts 4 Paul Demiéville, I, 1966, p. 130-132. 
689 A famous nagaraja, called Elapatra, Elapatra, Airavana in Sanskrit, Erapata in the inscriptions at 
Bharhut, Erapatha, Erakapatta, Eravana, Eravana in Pali, a name invoking both the eraka plant, 
‘cardamom’, used to make blankets, and Airavana, Indra’s mount, who was an elephant and not a snake. 

The monster animal still merits a monograph although it has already claimed the attention of 
historians: see H. Ltiders, Bharhut, p. 165 seq.; J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 207 seq.; and 
especially the Bharhut Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, part II, 1963, p. 110 seq. I 
[Lamotte] will limit myself to adding a few more to an already heavily loaded dossier. 

A. Elapatra in folklore. 

A late source, the Commentary on the Dhammapada, III, p. 230-236 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 56- 
60) tells that at the time of the Buddha Kassapa, the young monk Erakapatta, traveling along the Ganges, 
passed by a thicket of cardamom (eraka) and seized a leaf which tore off while the boat was passing by. 
This was a serious wrong-doing, but he neglected to confess it; the result was that he was reborn in the 
Ganges in the form of an enormous snake-king called Erakapatta. Waiting for the future Buddha, he tried 
to find out when the latter would appear in the world. To this end, he taught his daughter a gatha 
containing questions which only a buddha would be able to answer. Each evening he had her dance on 


his hood and sing this gathd, promising his daughter and all his goods to whoever could solve the 
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questions asked. In the long space of time separating the Buddha Kassapa from his successor Sakyamuni, 
many attempted to decipher the enigma, but without success. One day however, Sakyamuni was sitting 
in a grove of seven sirisa trees not far from Benares and heard that a young brahmin, Uttara, had 
resolved to attempt it and, wanting to help him, he revealed the correct answers to him. Uttara 
communicated these to Erakapatta who thus knew that a new Buddha had appeared. Joyfully, he struck 
the waters of the Ganges with his tail, not without causing a flood. Then the naga went to visit the 
Buddha, received his teachings and, but for his animal shape, he would have attained the fruit of 
srotaapanna. 

A fragment of this legend has passed into the Mahavastu, II, p. 383, 1. 19 — 386, |. 7. It is found, 
in a much more developed form, in the Chinese sources, with the difference that the young brahmin who 
communicated the solution of the enigma to Elapatra was not Uttara but his brother Narada (Naradatta), 
nephew of Asita and sometimes identified with Katyayana. Among these sources are: 

1. Abhiniskramanasttra, T 190, k. 37-38, p. 825a138-831b9 (transl. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 
275-280). 

2. Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 106a14-107a11. 

3. Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 32, p. 791a6-792c15. 

4. Mulasarvast. Vin., T 1451, k. 21, p. 303a6-305a17 (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 46-47). 

5. Fou kai tcheng hing so tsi king, T 1671, k. 11, p. 741b6-742a9, sutra attributed to Nagarjuna. 

The legend is represented on the balustrade of the Bharhut stiipa with two inscriptions: Erapato 
nagaraja and Erapato nagaraja bhagavato vadate; cf. Bharhut Inscriptions (Corpus), p. 110, pl. 19 and 
39; A. Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bharhut, p. 48-49, pl. 8, fig. 25 center. It appears also on a bas- 
relief at Gandhara; Foucher, Art Gréco-bouddhique, I, p. 505, fig. 251a. 

Prof. Waldschmidt has pointed out the complete agreement between the Bharhut sculpture and 
the Pali version of the legend. 

B. Elapatra in magical phrases. 

In the words of the earliest sources, this naga king is invoked in the case of snake bites. Three 
groups of texts are to be considered: the texts telling of the death of Upasena, Sariputra’s younger 
brother; the texts about the death of an anonymous bhiksu; a passage of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. 

I. Texts about the death of Upasena. 

1. Upasenasutta, of Samyutta, IV, p. 40-41. —In a cave of the Sitavana at Rajagaha, Upasena 
was bitten by a snake. Since he had long ago eliminated notions of me and mine, the snake-bite in no 
way changed his body or his senses. Nevertheless, he caused himself to be borne up into the sky, and 
there his body was scattered like a fistful of straw (bhiusamutthi). 

2. Hien yu king, T 202, k. 10, p. 417b10-418a5. — Story of the death of Upasena along with a 
jataka giving an explanation. 

3. Upasenasitra of Samyuktagama, T 99, no. 252, k. 9, p. 60c14-61b28; original Sanskrit 
published By E. Waldscmidt, Das Upasenasiitra, ein Zauber gegen Schlangenbiss aus dem 
Samyuktagama, Nachrichten der. Akad. Der Wissens. in Gottingen, 1957, no. 2, p. 27-44. — Corresponds 
to the Pali Upasenasutta, but with an important addition: Informed of Upasena’s death, the Buddha 
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declared that he would not have died if he had recited certain stanzas (gathd) and certain magical 
syllables (mantapada). 

The stanzas, nine in number, express the loving-kindness (maitri) of the wounded one towards 
all beings in general and to eight families of snakes in particular: 1) Dhrtirasrtra, 2) Airavana, 3) 
Chibbaputra, 4) Kambalasvatara, 5) Karkotaka, 6) Krsnagautamaka, 7-8) Nandopananda. 

The magical syllables are a dharant: Otumbile, tumbile, etc. 

4. Milasarv. Vinayavibhanga, T 1442, k. 6, p. 654b28-657b22. — Corresponds essentially with 
no. 3, with the same gatha and the same mantrapada. 

5. Souei jong tsouen tché king, p. 773. — Same comment as for the preceding. 

II. Texts about the death of the anonymous bhiksu. 

1. Anguttara, II, p. 72-73. — At Savatthi, a bhiksu whose name is not given is bitten by a snake 
and dies. The Buddha declares that he would not have died if he had included in his loving-kindness four 
families of snake-kings (ahirajakula): 1) Virupakka, 2) Erapatha, 3) Chabyaputta, 4) Kanhagotamaka. 
The Buddha then formulates a Paritta “charm’” to ward off snake bites. 

2. Vinaya, II, p. 109-110. — Same as preceding. 

3. Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 26, p. 171a16-28. — Similar to the two preceding texts with the 
difference that eight, not four, families of snakes must be involed: 1) DArtirdstra, 2) Tan-tch’e (?), 3) 
Airavana, 4) Chibba, 5) Kambalasvatara, 6) Virupaksa, 7) Gautamaka, 8) Nandopananda. 

4. Dharmagupts Vin., T 1428, k. 42, p. 870c22-871a7. Here also eight families of snakes are to 
be invoked: 1) Viriipaksa, 2) K’ie-ning (?), 3) Gautamaka, 4) Chibbamitra, 5) To-che Airavana, 6) 
Kalambalasvatara, 7) Dhrtirastra, 8) (missing). 

All these texts propose gathas to be recited as Paritta, but none make any mention of 
mantrapada. 

III. A passage of the Mulasarvast. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, II, Part 1, p. 285, 1. 8-2888, 1. 20. 

The hero of the story is a newly ordained monk named Svati (cf. Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, 
p. 158-161). Wishing to be of service to the Buddha, he went to cut wood in the forest and was bitten on 
the big toe by a snake. The physician prescribed a vile food (vikrtabhojana), i.e., excrement and urine of 
young calves, ash from five kinds of trees, earth taken from a depth of four fingers. The unfortunate 
Svati derived no relief from it. The Buddha was consulted and the latter, without mentioning any 
nagaraja to be conjured by these stanzas, advised Ananda to memorize and to go and recite the 
Mahamayiri vidya near the sick monk. It consisted of an homage to the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Community, followed by a dharani: amale, vimale, nirmale, etc. Svati was cured immediately. 

C. Elapatra’s residence and treasure. 

Fa-hien (T 2085, p. 864a10-20) locates the place where the naga Elapatra asked the Buddha 
when he would be free of his dragon form at Mrgadava in Benares, but Elapatra had his usual home in 
the north-west of India. The evidence of Huian-tsang (T 2087, k. 3, p. 884c4-12) is formal: The pool 
where the naga-king Elapatra lives is more than 70 /i north-west of Taksasila. This naga is the bhiksu 
who, at the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, had torn off a caradamom (eraka) leaf. From then on, when the 


native people pray for rain or fine weather, they should go to the pool in question with a sramana: by 
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addressing the Naga, they are sure to see their prayers answered in the time of a finger-snap. More than 
30 /i south-east of the pool, a stiipa built by Asoka marks the place where, at the coming of Maitreya, one 
of the four great treasures is to appear. We may add that archeologists identify this sttipa with the ruins at 
Baoti Pind (cf. Marshall, Taxila, I, 1951, p. 348). 

The four great treasures (mahanidhana, mahanidhi) which the Buddhist tradition speaks of bear 
catvaro nidhanadhipatayo nagarajanah (Mahavastu, III, p. 383, 1. 20). According to most sources (no. 4 
and 5 below), they still exist and are used by the indigenous people on the 7" day of the 7" month: 

1) A stanza locates them: 

Pingalas ca Kalingesu, Mithilayam ca Pandukah / 

Elapatras ca Gandhare, Sankho Varanasipure // 

Cf. Divyavadana, p. 61, 1. 3-4; Milasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 6, p. 25a12-15; Maitryavyakarana, T 
455, p. 426c1-4. 

2) As in 1), except that Pingala is placed at Surastra: cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 44, p. 788a14- 
18; k. 49, p. 818c6-18; 819a16-17; Maitreyavyakarana, T 453, p. 421b19-22; T 454, p. 424a25-28; T 
456,p. 430a10-13. 

3) As in 1), except that Panduka is located at Bcom-brlag = Mathura: cf. the Tibetan version of 
Maitreyavyakarana, ed. S. Lévi, Mélanges Linossier, Il, p. 384, v. 25; ed. N Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, IV, 
p. 194, 1. 13-14. 

4) As in 1), except that Panduka is located at Vidisa: cf. Upasakastlassiitra, T 1488, k. 5, p. 
1063.a. 

5) As in 1), except that Elapatra is located at Taksasila: cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 383, 1. 18-19: 
catvaro mahanidhayo: Samkho Varanasyam, Mithilayam Padumo, Kalingesu Pimgalo, Taksasilayam 
Elapattro. 

6) Elapatra in the northern region, at the city of Taksasila; Panduka in the land of the Kalingas 
in the city of Mithila; Pingala in the land of Vidisa, in the city of Surastra; Sankha in the sountry of Kast 
in the city of Varanast: cf. Sitra of the conversion of the seven sons by Anathapindada, T 140, p. 862b. 

7) Treasure of gold at Gandhara, guarded by the naga Elapatra; treasure of silver guarded by the 
naga Panduka; treasure of mani at Surastra guarded by the naga Pingala; treasure of vaidirya at 
Varanasi: cf. Maitreyavyakarana, T 457, p. 434c. 

8) Simple mention of four treasures in Purvaparantasttra in the Tchong a han, T 26, k. 14, p. 
53al5. 

According to the Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 278, the four great inexhaustible treasures 
(aksayamahanidhana) were also found in the house of Vimalakirti in Vaisalt. The same text compares 
the bodhisattvas as well to inexhaustible treasures. 

Daridranam ca satvanam nidhana bhonti akusayah / 

tesam danani datva ca bodhicittam janenti te // 

This is a well-known stanza often quoted by the Madhyamika scholars such as Santideva 


(Siksasamuccaya, p. 326, 1. 5-6; Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 9). 
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Had the Buddha been afraid, he could not have sat by himself on the lion seat (simhdsana) at the foot of a 
tree. 


When he was about to attain supreme complete enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi), king Mara and 
his army (send) created heads of lions (simha), tigers (vyaghra), wolves, bears (rksa): some had but a single 
eye, others had many eyes; some had but a single ear, others, many ears. Carrying mountains and spitting 
fire, they surrounded the Buddha on all four sides.©9° The Buddha struck the earth with his fingers (mahi 


parahanati sma) and in the blink of an eye, everything vanished.°?! 


He guided the minds of the great asuras such as Pi-mo-tche-ti-li (Vemacitrin),”? Che t’i p’o-na-min (Sakra 


devanam indra), Fan-t’ien-wang (Brahma devaraja), etc., and all became his disciples. 


Had he been afraid, in the middle of the great assemblies he could not have preached the Dharma. Because 
he had no fear, he was able to preach the Dharma in these great assemblies of devas and yaksas. This is 


why he is said to have no fear (visarada). 


3) Furthermore, the Buddha is the most venerable and the highest of all beings. He has reached the other 
shore of all the dharmas (sarvadharmanam param gatah). Having obtained great glory (yasas), he himself 


proclaimed his vaisaradya. [243a] 


4) But let us put aside these [supernatural] qualities of the Buddha. In regard to his mundane qualities 
(laukikaguna), no one is able to attain them because he has rooted out dreadful things at their very roots. 
These dreadful things are: 7) being born into a low family (nicakulajanman); ii) a low place of birth 
(nicajatisthana); iii) ugliness (durvarnata); iv) lacking right attitudes (iryapatha); v) coarse speech 
(parusyavada). ©? 

i). Birth in a low family (nicakulajanman). — Those of the siidras for example who take birth in low 


families of the eaters of dead flesh, night-soil men, chicken or pig farmers, hunters, executioners, tavern- 


keepers, mercenaries, etc. Such people are very fearful in the great assemblies. 


The Buddha himself from the very beginning (ddita eva) has always taken birth in the lineage of noble 


cakravartin kings. He was born into the families of the lineage of ‘sun kings’: king Ting-cheng (Mandhatr 


The Chinese have taken it literally and are entitled by it to institute currency of the Inexhaustible 
Treasure (wou tsin tsang yuan): see J. Gernet, Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme, 1956, p. 210. 
690 See the descrption of Mara’s armies in Lalitavistara, p. 305-307. 

691 Mahavastu, II, p. 342, 1. 1-2; Lalitavistara, p. 318, 1. 16; Nidanakatha, p. 74, 1. 23-24. The earth- 
touching gesture (bhimisparsamudra) is often reproduced in Buddhist iconography. 

692 Vemacitra asurinda: see above, p. 610-612F and notes. 

693 Variation on a canonical theme (Samyutta, I, p. 93; Anguttara, I, p. 107; II, p. 85; II, p. 385): Idha 
ekacco nice kule paccajato hoti candalakula va nesadakule va venakule va rathakarakule va 
pukkusakule va dalidde appannapanabhojane kasiravuttike, yattha kasirena ghasacchdado labbhati; so 
ca hoti dubbanno... “Here one may be reborn in a low family, a family of outcasts, of hunters, of basket- 
makers, cartwrights or road-sweepers, in a poor family where the food and drink is scarce, where life is 


difficult and where food and clothes are hard to get; one is ugly...” 
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or Mardhata), king K ‘ouai-kien (Sudargana), king So-kie (Sagara), king Mo-ho-t’i-p’o (Makhadeva), etc.694 
This is why he has no fear. 


ii) Low place of birth (nicajatisthana). — For example: 
Negan-t’o-lo (Andhra),©> 
Cho-p’o-li (Savara). — [Note by Kumarajiva: The Land of the Naked Ones]. 


Ché-k’ie’lo (Tukhara).©° 


694 All these names appear in the genealogy of king Mahasammata listed, among other sources, by the 
Dipavamsa, III, v. 1-50, and the Mahavamsa, II, v. 1-33. On Mandhatt or Murdhata, see above, p. 930- 
931F; later, k. 73, p. 576b21. 

695 The territory included between the Godavari basin and the Kistna basin, occupied by people of 
Dravidian race and of Telugu language and called Andhradega nowadays. The Savara are probably 
represented by the Saravalu or Saura of the Vizagapatam mountains and the Savari of the Gwalior 
territory. On the Andhra whose territory has been incessantly modified, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, 
L’Inde aux temps des mauryas, p. 203-219 and Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 373-384. 

According to the sources mentioned above (Preface to vol. I, p. xii seq.), Nagarjuna, the 
presumed author of the Traité, lived part of his life in Andhra at Sriparvata, and had friendly relations 
with the Satavahana or even the Iksvakus who reigned over the region in the 2™ and 3 century C.E. In 
that case, it is hard to see why the writer of the Traité shows so much scorn for AndhradeSa by putting it 
at the top of the list of bad places to be born. 

696 The Tukharas were designated by Hiuan-tsang (T 2087, k. 1, p. 872a6) under the name Tou-houo-lo 
(formerly T’ou-houo-lo) according to Kumarajiva’s note, the land of the Lesser Yue-tche: an important 
piece of information in S. Lévi, Les Tokharien, JA, 1933, p. 1-30 and commented upon by P Pelliot, 
Tokharien et koutchéen, JA, 1934, p. 23-106. 

At the beginning of the 2™ century B.C.E., the Yue-tche were living between Touen-houang 
and the K’i lien-chan, in western Kan-sou. Towards 176 C.E., driven out of eastern Mongolia by the 
Hiong-nou, most of them turned westward and ended up reaching Ta-hia, i.e., Bactriana. Nevertheless, as 
Sseu-m Ts’ien tells us (Che-ki, chap. 123), “their other small tribes, who did not leave, settled among the 
Kiang of the Nan-chan and they are called the Lesser Yue-tche.” 

But P. Pelliot has commented rightly: “These are the Lesser Yue-tche of north-western India 
and not those remaining in the region south of Touen-houang, who should, in my eyes, be the ‘Lesser 
Yue-tche’ whom Kumiarajiva says are identical with the Tukharas”’. I [Lamotte] would like to add a 
comment: Kumarajiva here does not mean the Tukharas speaking a language foreign to and unaffected 
by Buddhism, not these Tukharas of “northern India in the kingdom of the Yue-tche” to which the Traité 
alludes above (p. 547F) and which it evidently considers as the second sacred land of Buddhism. 

During the first five centuries of our era, the dynasties of Yue-tche origin played an important 
role in the history of India and Iran. The Kusana built a powerful empire extending from the Oxus to the 


Ganges with Bactriana and Kabul as center and extensions into Sogdiana and Central Asia. They 
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Sieou-li (Sdli, Sogdiana).697 
Negan-si (Arsak, Persia).9?8 
Ta-Ts’in (Mediterranean west). 


Those who are born in the border-lands (pratyantajanapada)®”? are very frightened when they are in the 


middle of the great assemblies. 


respected and even favored the beliefs of their subjects and some of them, such as Kaniska and 
Vasudeva, became benefactors of Buddhism in the Indian portion of their territories. They were no 
strangers to it and the Buddhist texts compare the Sons of Heaven of China, the Mediterranean west and 
the Yue-tche, to the ‘devaputras of India’ (Che eul yeou king, T 195, p. 147b; P.Pelliot, La Théorie des 
Quatre Fils du Ciel, T’ouan Pao, 1923, p. 97-199;S. Lévi, Devaputra, JA, 1934, p. 1-21). A Buddhist 
prediction often repeated attributes the future disappearance of the Holy Dharma to foreign kings of 
westem origin, Scythian, Parthian, Greek and Tusdasa, variaint of Tukhara (Prediction to Katyayana, T 
2029, p. 11b12; T 2028, p. 8c24; ASokavadana, T 2042, k. 6, p. 126c; Samyuktagama, T 99, k. 25, p. 
177c; Candragarbhasttra, T 397, k. 56, p. 377b; sources translated in Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 
217-222). 
697 The Sieou-li of the T) raité, of the north of the Tukhara domain, are the Sogdians, the Sou-li of 
Hiuan-tsang (T 2087, k. 1, p. 871a11), possessing a special scripture and a definite literature. 
698 Ngan-si (Arsak) designates Parthia proper, or Arsadian Persia, since the year 224 C.E. under the 
Sassanid dymasty. Buddhists have not hidden their scorn for the Persians (Parasika) and their seers (the 
Mou-kia) who advised the killing of aged father and mother, the sick, and authorized sexual intercourse 
with mother, sister or a woman of one’s own gotra (cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 116, p. 605c17-22; 606a17- 
22; Kosabhasya, p. 240, 1. 23; 241, 1. 8; Kosavyakhya, p. 394, |. 6; T 1558, k. 16, p. 85b23-24; T 1559, k. 
12, p. 241a25-27; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 41, p. 576c20-22; 577a11; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 22, p. 
879b28-29). Besides, as the Traité will note later (k. 91, p. 705a22-23), all those born in the border-lands 
such as the Ngan-si are by nature fools and unable to be converted. 

Despite its wealth and military power, the Ta-Ts ’in, the Mediterranean west, did not enjoy a 
good reputation. 
699 At all times, Buddhists have distinguished two kinds of territories: the Central Land (madhydesa) 
where the religious discipline is carried out in all its rigor, and the Frontier Lands (pratyantajanapada) 
enjoying ease and indulgences. In the early sources, the Central Land, roughly corresponding to 
Aryavarta, was limited in the east by the Pundravardhana (northern Bengal) and the city of Kacangala 
(see above, p. 170F note), to the south by the Saravati river, to the west by the villages of the 
Sthiinopasthiinka brahmins, to the north by the Siragiri (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 197; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, 
k. 30, p. 846a; Sarvastivad. Vin., T 1435, k. 25, p. 181c; Mulasarv. Vin. in Gilgit Manuscripts, II, part 
IV, p. 190, and Divyavadana, p. 21; Yeou-pou-p’i-ko-che, T 1447, k.1, p. 1053a; E. Waldschmidt, Zur 
Sronakotikarna-Legende, NAWG, 1952, p. 137). Bounded in this way, this Land included fourteen of 
the sixteen mahdjanapada recorded in the 6" century B.C.E. (see Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 8-9) 


and was 500 leagues long, 250 leagues wide with a perimeter of 900 leagues; its inhabitants were 
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virtuous; noble persons, including the Buddhas, gladly chose it as a cradle (cf. Sumangala, I, p. 173; 
Jataka, III, p. 115-116; Comm. on Dhammpada, p. 248). It included seven major cities: Sravasti, Saketa, 
Campa, Varanasi, VaiSali, Rajagrha and Kausambi (Digha, II, p. 146; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra, p. 
304; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 3, p. 21b; T 5, k. 2, p. 169c; T 6, k. 2, p. 185b; T 7, k. 2, p. 200c). 

In my introduction to Vimalakirti, | [Lamotte] think I was able to show that Kumarajtva and the 
Kasmir school, Nagarjuna, the author of the Madhyamakasastra, must have lived in the 3“ century, 
between 243 and 300 C.E., and everything leads one to believe that, strictly based on these works, the 
Traité must have been produced during the 4" century. At that time, the religious map of India had been 
transformed considerably and Buddhist propaganda had reached central Asia and China. Its spokesmen 
were not only Indians but also the foreign Yue-tshe, Sogdians and Parthians. Under the Han, during the 
second half of the 2" century C.E., missionaries and translators who worked at Lo-Yang consisted of a 
true mosaic of nationalities: it consisted of two Parthians, the bhiksu Ngan Che-kao and the upasaka 
Ngan Hiuan; three Yue-tche, Tche Leou-kia-tch’an (Lokaksema?), Tche Yuan and Tche Leang, two 
Sogdians, K’ang Mong-siang and K’ang kiu; and three Indians Tchou Fo-che, Tchou Ta-li (Mahabala?) 
and T’an-kouo (Dharmaphala?). 

Later, at the time of the Three Kingdoms (220-280), the Wou empire, in the Blue River basin, 
welcomed the Yue-tche Tche K’ien, the Sogdian K’ang Seng-houei and the Indians Wei-k’i-nan 
(Vighna?) and Tchou Tsiang-yen to Wou-tch’ang and Kie-ye (Nanking). The Wei enmpire in the Yellow 
River basin did not lag behind and at Lo-yang had the Indian T’an-ko-kia-lo (Dharmakala), the Sogdian 
K’ang Seng-k’ai (Dharmavarman) and the two Parthians T’an-wou-ti (Dharmastaya?) and Ngan Fa-hien 
(Dharmabhadra?). 

It is impossible that the disciples of Nagarjuna, writers of the 7raité - and especially 
Kumarajiva, his official translator-annotator - were unaware of this internationalization of the Buddhist 
propaganda in the first centuries of our era. If they passed over in silence this passage on the merits of 
the foreigners with which we are here concerned, it was from an Indian reaction. From their point of 
view, the Buddhist MadhyadeSa is purely Indian; the frontier regions where Aryan is not spoken are low 
places of birth (nicajatisthana). A list of foreign languages appears in the three versions of the Vibhasa 
which have come down to us: 1) translation by Samghabhadra made at Tch’ang-ngan in 383 (T 1547, k. 
9, p. 482c18-21); 2) translation by Buddhavarman and his group made at Leang-tcheou in 435 (T 1546, 
k. 41, p. 306c26-29); 3) translation by Hiuan-tsang made at Tch’ang-ngan (T1545, k. 79, p. 410a19-21). 
These languages are the tche-na (Chinese), cho-kia (Saka, Scythian), ye-fa-na (Yavana, Greek), ta-la-t’o 
(Dravidian), mo-lo-p’o (Mar-po, perhaps Ladakh: cf. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 890a9), k’ie-cha (Kasgar), 
tou-houo-lo (Tukhara), po-ho-lo (Bakhla, Bactrian). 

There is some similarity between this list of foreign languages and the list of low places of birth 
presented by the Traite. 

It goes without saying that the ideas developed here lose their value if the passage under 
discussion is an interpolation attributable to an author unaware of affairs in India and leading a life of 
luxury in Kucha or in China as was the case for Kuamarajiva. This is the opinion of R. Hikata 


(Suvikrantavikramin, Introduction, p. LV). 
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The Buddha himself, who was born at Kia-p ’i-lo-p’o (Kapilavastu), has no fear. 


iii) Ugliness (durvarnata). — There are people whose physical form is worn-out, ruined, thin, and whom no 


one wants to look at. In the middle of the great assemblies, they too are afraid. 


The Buddha with his golden color (swvarnavarna) and his brilliance (prabhd) is like the fire that illumines 


the Mountain of Red Gold (kanakagiri). Having such beauty, he is not afraid. 


iv) Absence of proper bodily positions. — In their way of entering, of standing, moving, sitting or rising up, 


there are people who lack etiquette and they too are afraid. The Buddha does not have any of these defects. 


v) Coarse speech (parusyavada). — There are people who pronounce badly, stammer, repeat themselves and 


lack coherence. As they displease people, they have fear. 


The Buddha has no such fear. Why? The voice of the Buddha (buddhavac)’® is truthful (satya), gentle 
(mrduka), continuous (sahita), easily understood, neither too fast nor too slow, neither too concise nor too 
prolix, without subsiding (alina), stainless (vimala), without bantering. It surpasses the (harmonious) 
sounds of the kia-ling-p’i-k’ie bird (kalavinka).7°! Its letter (vyavijana) and its meaning (artha) are clear 
(vispasta); it causes no harm. Free of passion (raga), it is without blemish (anupalipta); having destroyed 
hatred (dvesa), it is without conflict (apratigha); having eliminated error (moha), it is easy to penetrate. 
Since it increases joy in the Dharma (dharmarati), it is pleasant (premaniyva). Since it opposes wrong-doing 
(apatti), it is safety (ksema). It follows another’s mind (paracitta) and favors liberation (vimukti); its 
meaning (artha) is profound (gambhira) and its expression (vyafjana) marvelous. Having its reasonings, it 
is logical (vukta). Thanks to its examples (upamd), it is well-expressed. Its work over, it reviews it well. 
Since it takes into account the various minds of others, it is expressed with variety. Finally, all its words 


lead to nirvana; this is why they are of one taste (ekarasa).7°? 


Adorning his speech in multiple and innumerable ways, the Buddha has no fear when he speaks. And if, 
thanks to these purely worldly attributes (laukikadharma), the Buddha is without fear, what can be said 
then about his supramundane attributes (Jokottaradharma)? This is why it is said that the Buddha 


possesses the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya). 


700 In the list that follows, the Traité is inspired in part by a topic related to “The Speech of the 
Tathagata endowed with sixty aspects” (tathagatasya sastyakaropeta vak), a subject appearing in the 
Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa (T 310, k. 10, p. 55c20-56a5; T 312, k. 7, p. 719c7-720a29) of which the 
original text is preserved in the Sutralamkara, p. 79-81 and the Mahavyut, no. 445-504. 

For other qualities of the Buddha’s voice, see Hobogirin, s.v., Bonnon (p. 133-135); Butsugo, p. 
207-208; Button, p. 215-217. 
701 4 bird with melodious song, not to be confused with the kacilindika famed for the softness of its 
down (cf. Siramgamasamadhi, p. 261 note). 
702 CF, Vinaya, II, p. 239; Anguttara, IV, p. 203; Udana, p. 56; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 476c11; 
Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 37, p. 753b1): Seyvatha pi mahasamuddo ekaraso lonaraso evam eva ayam 
dhammavinayo ekaraso vimttiraso: “Just as the ocean has but one taste, the taste of salt, so this Dharma 


and this discipline have but one taste, the taste of deliverance.” 
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5. Why Distinguish Between the Powers and the Fearlessnesses? 


Question. — Do the ten [powers (bala) of the Buddha not contain the fearlessnesses (vaisaradya)? If they 
do contain the fearlessnesses, one should not speak only of four fearlessnesses, [but of of ten]. If they also 
contain the subjects of [243b] fear, why is it said that the Buddha is endowed with fearlessnesses 


(vaisaradyasamanvagata)? 


Answer. — One and the same knowledge (j7idna) in ten places (sthana) means that the Buddha is endowed 
with ten powers, in the same way that one and the same man who knows ten things is called after these 


things. 


When the ten powers (bala) appear and function in four places, these are the four fearlessnesses 


(vaisaradya). 


[The first power], the knowledge of things possible and things impossible (sthandasthanajndana) and [the 
tenth power], the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (G@sravaksayajndana) constitute the first 
fearlessness [i.e., sarvadharmabhisambodhi| and the second fearlessness [l.e., sarvasravaksaya]| 


respectively. 


Although the other eight powers are extensive, it is said that they are mixed up with the third fearlessness 


[margantarayikadharmavyakarana] and the fourth fearlessness [duhkhanirodha-pratipadvyakarana]. 


Thus, although the fearlessnesses are contained in the ten powers, there is nothing wrong in speaking of 


them separately. 


6. Literal Commentary on the Vaisaradyastitra 


A. “Iam fully and completely enlightened” 


Iam fully and completely enlightened. — The Buddha knows all dharmas without error (viparyasa), fully 
(samyak) and unmistakenly, in the same way as the other Buddhas of the past. He is therefore called 


Samyaksambuddha. 


Thus the Buddha said to Ananda: “That which is unknown to the entire world with its gods and men, the 
Buddha himself knows completely: this is why he is called Samyaksambuddha.” 


But there are people who say that the Buddha does not know certain dharmas. 
Question. — Who are these people? 


Answer: In the same place, the Buddha said: A sramana, a brahmana, a deva, Mara, Brahma or someone 


else. They want to debate with the Buddha [and challenge him on his knowledge of certain dharmas]. 
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What are these dharmas? 


For some, it is the sacred texts of which the Buddha has not spoken, eighteen great holy texts:793 heretical 


sutras, grammars (vyakarana), arithmetical (samkhya), Vedas, etc. 


For others, it is the weight of Mount Sumeru, the thickness of the great earth (mahaprthivi) and the total 


number of plants. 


For others, it is the fourteen difficult points to which the Buddha has not replied (avyakrtavastu): is the 


world eternal (sasvata) or non-eternal (asasvata), finite (antavat) or infinite (anantavat), etc.?7°* 


For others, it is material dharmas (ripin) or non-material dharmas (aripin), visible (sanidarsana) or 
invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) or non-resistant (apratigha), impure (sasrava) or pure 
(anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (asamskrta), etc. [According to them,] the Buddha 
knows only the causes and conditions of the category of things concerning the Dharma but, in regard to the 


various causes and conditions of other things, sometimes the Buddha does not know them completely. 


[In the phrase: A sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma, or some one else...], Sramana means a monk 
who has gone forth from home (pravrajita); brahmana means a sage dwelling at home; deva means an 
earth deity or a deity of space; Mara is the six groups of Kamadevas; Brahma is one of the deities whose 
leader is Brahma Devaraja and also all the deities of ripadhatu; finally, some one else designates all the 


others with the exception of the previously mentioned. 
[That he is able to speak] in accordance with the truth...i.e., being able to object correctly, with logic. 


I do not see the slightest reason to fear...: reason (nimitta) means ‘grounds’. I do not see the least grounds 


for fearing that he will be able to attack me in accordance with the truth (saha dharmena). 


Seeing none, I claim to occupy the place of a-li-cha (arsam sthanam). [Note by Kumarajiva: In the 


language of the Ts’in, Cheng-tchou, ‘Holy Teacher’ ]. 


B. “I have destroyed all the impurities” 


The Buddha proclaims: “I have destroyed all the impurities (ksindsrava).” If people say that he has not 


destroyed them, he is not afraid. 


What are the impurities (a@srava)? These impurities are of three kinds: i) lust impurity (kamasrava); ii) 


existence impurity (bhavasrava); iii) ignorance impurity (avidyasrava).1°5 


703 The eighteen great holy texts of the heretics already mentioned above, p. 48F, 92F, 637F, 639F. See 
Mochizuki, Cyclopedia, p. 2360. 

704 See above, p. 164-159F, 421F, 529F, 913F; and later, k. 26, p. 153b; k. 28, p. 266a’ k. 35, p. 32Ic. 
705 Majjhima, I, p. 55; Anguttara, I, p. 165; IH, p. 414; Samyutta, IV, p. 256; V, p. 56, 189; Itivuttaka, 
p. 49. 
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Furthermore, the impurities are mental events (caitasika dharma) associated with defiled minds 


(samklistacittasamprayukta) arising in regard to the six sense organs (sadindriya). 


Finally, see the Yi-ts’ie leou-tchang king (Sarvasravasitra) which distinguishes seven kinds of 


impurities. 70° 


C. “I have stated the dharmas that constitute an obstacle” 


[243c] By dharmas that constitute an obstacle to the path (antarayika) is meant the impure actions 
(sasravakarman), the conflicting emotions (Alesa) to be remunerated in the bad destinies (durgati) and, 
insofar as they are worldly (/aukika),’°7 generosity (dana), morality (Sila), the observing of the ten good 
paths of action (kusalakarmapatha) and the enjoyment of the dhyanas of delight. In short (samksepena), 
everything that puts an obstacle to nirvana, whether it be good (Ausala) or undefined (avydakrta) is called 


‘dharma constituting an obstacle to the path’ (margantarayikadharma). 


D. “The noble path indicated by me can lead to exit from the world” 


Some say that this way (pratipad) is two things: the holy concentration (aryasamadhi) and the holy wisdom 


(aryaprajna) and that these two things lead to nirvana. 


Others say that it is the path with its three elements (triskandhaka marga): morality (sila), concentration 


(samadhi) and pure (andsrava) wisdom (prajnda). 
Others say that it is four things: the four noble truths (@ryasatya). 
Others say that it is the five supramundane faculties (lokottarendriya). 


Others say that it is the six elements leading to emancipation (nihsaraniya dhatu).18 


706 Sabbdsavasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 7 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 432a10; Yi ts’ie lieou ché cheou 
yin king, T 31, p. 813b5; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 34, p. 740b1): There are impurities to be destroyed 
(asava pahatabba) by visions (dassana), by control (samvara), by right usage (patisevana), endurance 
(adhivasana), avoidance (parivajjana), elimination (vinodana) and meditation (bhavanda). 
707 Le., insofar as they still constitute an attachment to the world. 
708 Digha, IIL, p. 247-250; Anguttara, III, 290-292; Tch’ang a han, T 1,k. 8, p. 52a8-16; 54b1-9: Cha 
nissaraniya dhatuyo... Nissaranam h’etam vyapddassa yadidam metta cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam 
vihesaya yadidam karunda cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam aratiyad yadidam mudita vetovimutti... 
Nissaranam h’etam ragassa yadidam upekha cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam subbanimittanam 
yadidam animitta cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam vicikicchakathamkathasallassa yadidam asmiti 
manasamugghdato. 

Transl. — There are six elements leading to emancipation: emancipation from malice is 
liberation of the mind by means of loving-kindness; emancipation from harm is liberation of the mind by 


means of compassion; emancipation from sorrow is liberation of the mind by means of joy; emancipation 
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Others say that it is the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga). 
Others say that it is the eight members of the noble path (a@ryastangamarga) leasing to nirvana. 
Some scholars (upadesdacarya) say that it is all the pure paths (andsravamarga) leading to nirvana. 


“T see not the slightest reason to fear that a Sramana, brahmana, etc., can say according to the truth that that 


is not true. Not seeing anyone, I claim to occupy the arsa sthana.” 


E. “I hold the place of Holy Teacher” 


Question.- Why does the Buddha claim that he occupies the arsa sthana?’°? 


from desire is liberation of the mind by means of equanimity; emancipation from all the signs [of desire, 
matter and permanence] is liberation of the mind by means of the signless; emancipation from the arrow 
of doubt and uncertainty is complete destruction of the pride of ‘I am’. 


For the corresponding Sanskrit sources, see DaSottara, p. 77-80; Mahavyut., no. 1596-1602. 


709 4 canonical expression showing some interesting variations: 

1. In the Pali texts: Gsabham thanam (asabhanthanam, asabhatthanam) patijanati: “He lays 
claim to the place of the bull”: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 69; Samyutta, II, p. 27; Anguttara, II, p. 8,9; III, p. 417; 
V, p. 33; VibhaAga, p. 317, 344; Patisambhida, I, p. 174. 

The commentary of Majjhima, II, p. 26 explains: Asabham thanan ti setthatthanam, 
uttamatuthanam. Asabha va pubbabuddhd, tesam thanam ti attho: “The place of the bull, i.e., the best 
place, the supreme place. Or else, the bulls are the Buddhas of the past and he occupies their place.” 

In the corresponding Sanskrit texts: Udaram arsabham sthanam pratijandati: “He lays claim to 
the noble place of the bull”: cf. fragments of the Dasabalasiitra (L. de La Vallée Poussin, Documents 
sanscrits de la seconde collection M.. A. Stein, JRAS, 1911-1912, p. 1063; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiticke 
budd. Sitras, p. 209, 211, 215; Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, VI, 3, 1958, p. 400); 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 105, 1. 15; KoSavyakhya, p. 645, 1. 31-32; PaficavimSati, p. 211, 1. 5; Satasahasrika, 
p. 1448, |. 12; Bodh, bhtimi, p. 386, |. 13. 

Arsabha is an adjective derived from rsabha ‘bull’. 

2. The variant arsam sthanam partijanati “he lays claim to the place of the Rsi” is vouched for 
by the Bodh. bhtmi, p. 385, |. 15-18 (Yogacarabhiimi, T 1579, k. 49, p. 569a24). As we will see, it is 
preferred by the most prominent Chinese translators and Edgerton wrongly condemns it in his 
Dictionary, p. 105. The Bodh. bhiimi explains: Aryastanga margena labhyatvat 
“Faced with being attained by means of the eightfold noble path and being free of all suffering and all 
fear, this place is called ‘of the Rsi’. As he maintains that he has acquired it himself, he lays claim to it. “ 

Arsa is an adjective derived from rsi and means ‘related to the sage, archaic’. 

3. The Chinese versions of the Agamas do not come out in favor of either variant. Gunabhadra 


renders the phrase by sien fo tchou tch’ou, ‘place of the ealier Buddhas’ (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 
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Answer. — His own qualities (guna) are complete (sampanna) and, moreover, he makes beings find 


happiness (sukha) and the good (hita). 


If the Buddha obtained a pleasant abode (sukhavihara) for himself but did not bring about the good of 


others, he would not occupy the arsa sthana. 


If he brought about only the good of beings but did not fulfill his own qualities completely, he would not 


occupy the arsa sthana either. 


But since he himself has the qualities and also brings about the good of beings, he lays claim (pratijandati) 


to occupy the arsa sthana. 


Furthermore, the Buddha has destroyed evil for himself and also destroys evil for others. Destroying these 
two evils, he is absolutely pure (paramavisuddha). Preaching the Dharma in a wondrous way, he occupies 


the arsa sthana. 


Moreover, the Buddha turns, explains, teaches and propagates this [wheel of the Dharma] of the four noble 
truths (Gryasatya), the wheel of three revolutions (triparivarta) and twelve aspects (dvadasakara) .7!9 This 


is why he affirms that he occupies the arsa sthana. 


Finally, as he has driven away all doubts (samsaya) and wrong views (mithyadrsti), the Buddha is able to 


answer all the most profound questions (atigambhira prasna). This is why he occupies the drsa sthdana. 


[Note by Kumarajiva: Arsa means absolute, supreme, very high. Not falling back, not refusing, not 


collapsing, completely fulfilling the qualities, not having any weakness is called arsa sthana.] 


F. “In the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar” 


In the assemblies, I utter the roar of the lion. — By assemblies (parsad) is meant the eight assemblies: 7) 


assembly of Sramanas, ii) assembly of brahmanas, iii) assembly of warriors (ksatriya), iv) assembly of 


98a15), and Gautama Samghadeva by yu chen kien so tché, ‘without attachment for the world’ (T 125, k. 
19, p. 645b28; k. 42, p. 776a19-20). 
On the other hand, Kumarajiva and Hiuan-tsang resolutely favor the variant arsam sthanam: 
The former transcribes it as a-li-cha tch’ou (Traité, T 1509, k. 25, p. 243b25) and translates it as 
cheng-tchou tch’ou ‘the place of the holy Teacher’ (ibid., and PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 5, p. 255b28; k. 
24, p. 395a22). The latter, resorting to the equivalence rsi = sien, translates it as ta sien tsouen wei, ‘the 
place of the great immortal’ (Mahaprajfiaparamita, T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81b9; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 
31, p. 158a22; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, p. 760c21). 
710 See Vimalakirti, p. 107, note. 
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devas, v) assembly of Caturmaharajikas, vi) assembly of Trayastrimsa devas, vii) assembly of Mara, viii) 


Brahma assembly.7!! 


Beings hope to find wisdom in the bosom of these eight assemblies and this is why only these eight 


assemblies are mentioned in this sutra. 


But the Buddha utters the lion’s roar (simhanaddam nadati) in all the [244a] assemblies. This is why this 
sutra adds: and in all the other assemblies. Why? Because those who hear the voice (ghosa) of the Buddha 


constitute all those assemblies. 


Moreover, some say: “The Buddha preaches the Dharma alone and in secret”. This is why it is specified 
that it is in these assemblies that the Buddha declares that he possesses the ten powers and the four 


fearlessnesses. Hence the phrase: Jn the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar. 


Finally, the Buddha declares: “I am absolutely truthful. I am the teacher of the whole world and I am 
omniscient (sarvajnia). Let those who doubt or who do not believe come and I will explain to them.” This is 


why the siitra says: In the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar. 
The Buddha utters the lion’s roar. He is like the king of the lions (simharaja). 


[Prosopeia of the Buddha-lion.].7'2 — This lion-king is born of a pure race. He dwells in the deep 
mountains and great valleys. He has a square jaw, large bones and his flesh is fat and full. His head is large, 
his eyes are wide, brilliant and clear. His eyebrows are arched and pure white. His muzzle is big, heavy and 
massive. His teeth are sharp, joined, pointed, and he shows a pink tongue. His ears are pricked up high and 
his mane is striking. The forepart of his body is broad; his skin and flesh are firm. He has a long spine, a 
narrow waist and an invisible belly. He has a long tail, sharp claws and well-planted paws. He has a big 
body and great strength. When he comes out of his den, he bends and stretches his spine. Striking the 
ground with his paw, he manifests his great power. He does not let the hour of his meal pass by, he 
announces the dawn and shows the strength of the lion-king. He terrifies the deer, bears, tigers, leopards 
and wild boars. He awakens those who have been sleeping for a long time; he humbles the strong and 
powerful. He opens the way for himself by uttering loud roars. When he roars in this way, those who hear 
him are either joyful or fearful. The animals who live in holes hide; those who live in the water dive deeply; 
those who live in the mountains withdraw; the tame elephants shake off their fetters and flee in 


bewilderment; the birds fly off into the sky and, gaining altitude, disappear in the distance.’!4 


The Buddha-lion is very similar. He is born into the great families of the six perfections (paramita) and the 
four ancient stocks of saints (a@ryavamSa)."|4 He lives in the high mountain of cessation (nirodha) and the 


deep valley of the dhyanas and the samapattis. The acquisition of the knowledge of all the aspects 


711 These eight assemblies are mentioned in the canonical sources: Digha, I, p. 109; II, p. 260; 
Majjhima, I, p. 72; Anguttara, IV, p. 307-308; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 138, 142, 300. The lists 
show some variations. 

712 Prosopeia using canonical texts; cf. Manorathapurani, II, p. 65-72. 

713 cf. Anguttara, II, p. 33; Samyutta, III, p. 84-85. 

714 Digha, IIL, p. 224-225. 
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(sarvakarajnana) is his head. The accumulation of the roots of good (Ausalamila) is his muzzle. The pure 
right vision (andsrava samyagdrsti) is his brilliant eye. The practices of concentration (samadhi) and 
wisdom (prajnda) are his high wide eyebrows. The four fearlessnesses are his white sharp canine teeth. The 
unhindered liberations (apratihatavimoksa) are his perfect muzzle. The four right efforts 
(samyakpradhdana) are his strong chin. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipdksika) are his 
sharp teeth, joined and pointed. The practice of the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana) is his pink 
tongue. Mindfulness (smrti) and wisdom (prajnda) are his pricked-up ears. The eighteen special attributes 
(avenikadharma) are his dazzling shiny mane. The three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) are the fore- 
part of his body with firm flesh. The three wonders (pratihdrya)’!> are his long spine. The perfection of the 
sciences and practices (vidyacaranasampad) is his invisible belly. Patience (Asanti) is his narrow waist. The 
practice of solitude (praviveka) is his long tail. The four foundations of magical power (rddhipdda) are his 
well-planted paws. The five faculties (indriya) of the asaiksa are his sharp claws. The ten powers (bala) are 
his enormous strength. The collection of the pure dharmas (andsravadharma) is his perfect body. The royal 
concentrations of the Buddhas (buddhasamdadhirdaja) are the den out of which he comes. It is with the four 
unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid) that he stretches out (vijrmabhati). It is on the earth of the dharmas 
that he strikes the paw of his unhindered liberations (Gnantaryavimoksa). Based on the ten powers, he does 
not [244b] let the time of saving beings pass by. It is to the entire world with its gods and men that he 
announces (the morning of deliverance). He manifests all the qualities of the king of Dharma. He terrifies 
the heretics (tirthika), the scholars (upadesacarya) and the heterodox. He awakens to the four truths those 
who have been sleeping. He humbles the pride and haughtiness (manastambha) of those who are attached 
to the five aggregates (pancaskandha) as their self. He opens the way through the theories (upadesa) and 
wrong views (mithyadrsti) of the heretics (pasanda). Bad people (mithyacarita) are afraid and good faithful 
people (adhimukta) rejoice. He spurs on the lazy, he comforts his disciples and he destroys the heretics 
(tirthika). The gods of long life (dirghayusa) who for ages have enjoyed heavenly bliss finally recognize 
impermanence (anityata). Thus, beings who hear the lion’s roar of the four truths all experience a mind of 
disgust (nirvedacitta) for the world; being disgusted, they withdraw from it; being withdrawn from it, they 


enter into nrvana. 
This is the meaning of the expression: Jn the assemblies, I utter the lioon’s roar. 
Moreover, there are differences between the roar of the Buddha and the roar of the lion. 


When the lion roars, all the animals (pasu) fear either death or the sufferings of coming close to death. 
When the Buddha roars, it is to abolish the fear of death. 


When the lion roars, he causes the fear, from age to age, of the sufferings of death. When the Buddha roars, 


he announces death in the present lifetime and the absence of all later suffering. 


When the lion roars, his voice is rough and unpleasant and nobody likes to hear it because it brings fear of 


samsara. When the Buddha roars, his voice is sweet (mrduka): those who hear it do not tire of it and 


715. Digha, IIL, p. 220. 
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everybody is deeply happy. It is heard everywhere at a distance and can bring two kinds of happiness: /) the 


happiness of a rebirth among the gods and ii) the happiness of nirvana. 
These are the differences. 


Question. — But when the Buddha roars, it is to frighten his listeners also; how does his roar differ from that 


of the lion? 


Answer. — Those who hear the roar of the Buddha are somewhat afraid for some moments but afterwards 


are greatly benefited. 


People attached to the idea of a self (Gtmacittabhinivista), hoping for the happiness of this world 
(lokasukhadhimukta), bound by the errors (viparyasa) consisting of believing to be eternal [that which is 
not eternal], having their minds disturbed by wrong views (mithyddrsti): these are the ones who are afraid 


[when they hear the Buddha’s preaching]. Thus it is said in a sutra: 


“When the Buddha preaches the four truths (satya), even the higher gods are afraid and think: ‘So we too 
are impermanent (anitya), full of suffering (duhkha), impersonal (anadtman) and empty (siinya). As a result 


of what mistake have we believed in eternal bliss?’ ”7!6 
This is the difference. 


Furthermore, all those who hear the roar of the lion are afraid except those who have renounced desire 
(vitaraga). When the Buddha roars an invitation to nirvana, even those who have renounced desire are 


afraid. 
When the lion roars, the good and the bad are afraid. When the Buddha roars, only the good are afraid. 


Furthermore, when the lion roars, he frightens at all times. When the Buddha roars, he does indeed frighten 
beings a little by revealing the world’s defects for those who hope to be born there no more. But by making 
them see the qualities and advantages of nirvana, he drives away all the fears of the world, he closes the 


bad destinies (durgati), he opens the good path and he makes people reach nirvana. 


Finally, there are twenty reasons why the Buddha’s voice is called the lion’s roar: 1) it depends on the ten 
powers; 2) it is not too concise; 3) it is not too [244c] prolix; 4) it has the accents of Brahma; 5) it is 
wondrous (adbhiita); 6) it leads the great assemblies; 7) it frightens wicked Mara; 8) it throws Mara’s 
people into disorder; 9) it makes the gods rejoice; 10) it delivers one from Mara’s net; 11) it breaks Mara’s 
fetters; 12) it breaks Mara’s fish-hook; 13) it bypasses Mara’s domain; 14) it increases its own system; 15) 
it reduces others’ systems; 16) its fruit of retribution is not deceptive; 17) his preaching is not futile; 18) 


worldly people (prthagjana) enter into the noble Path; 19) those who have entered the noble Path obtain 


716 Sihasutta of Samyutta, II, p. 85 and Anguttara, II, p. 33: Ye pi te bhikkhave deva dighayuska 
vannavanto sukhabahula uccesu vimanesu ciratthitika te pi kho Tathagatassa dammadesanam sutva 
yebhuyyena bhayam samvegam santasam Gpajjanti. Aniccava kira bho mayam samanda nicc’amha ti 
amannimha, addhuva kira bho mayam samanadhuv’amha ti amannimha, asassata va kira bho mayam 


samana sassata tiamannimha. Mayam hi kira bho anicca addhuva asassata sakkayapariyapanna ti. 
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complete destruction of the impurities (@sravaksaya); 20) according to needs, one acquires the three 


Vehicles. This is why the Buddha’s voice is called the roaring of the lion. 


In its general characteristics (sa@dhdranalaksana) and its specific characteristics (svalaksana) this is the 


meaning of the Roar of the Lion. 


G. “I turn the Wheel of Brahma” 


I turn the Wheel of Brahma. — Because it is pure (visuddha), it is called ‘of Brahma’. The wisdom of the 
Buddha (buddha prajna) and of the Dharma associated with his wisdom (tatprajnasamprayuktadharma) is 


called ‘Wheel’. Because those who adopt it follow the Dharma (anudharmam caranti), it is a wheel.”!7 


[The Wheel of Brahma]. — This wheel has the four perfect foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthdana) as 
its hub (nabhi). The five spiritual faculties (indriya) and the five strengths (bala) are its spokes (ara). The 
four foundations of magical power (rddhipdda) are its solid rim (nemi) and the right efforts 
(samyakpradhana) are the joints. The three liberations (vimoksa) are its pegs (ani). Concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom (prajna) are the coachman. Pure morality (andsravasila) is the perfume with which 
it is sprinkled. The seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga) are the varied flowers with which it is 
ornamented. Right view (samyagdrsfi) is its turning to the right. Purity of faith (cittaprasdda) is its beauty. 
Right exertion (samyagvirya) is its speed. The fearless lion’s roar is its pleasant sound which frightens 
Mara’s wheel, breaks the twelve-membered wheel [of dependent origination] 
(dvadasangapratitvasamutpada), destroys the wheel of samsara, drives away the wheel of the passions 
(klesa), derails the wheel of karma, stalls the wheel of the world and crushes the wheel of suffering. It 


brings forth the joy of the yogins and the respect of gods and men. 


No one [other than the Buddha] can turn this Wheel for it consists of the Dharma of the Buddha. This is 
why the latter declares: J turn the Wheel of Brahma. 


[The Wheel of the Buddha and the wheel of the cakravartin.] — Moreover, the Buddha turns the Wheel of 
the Dharma like the noble cakravartin king turns the jewel of the wheel.7!8 


Question. — What resemblance is there between the Buddha and the noble cakravartin king?7!9 


Answer. — This king is pure and takes birth in an unmixed lineage (vamsa). In accordance with his family 
(kula), his actions are perfect. All the physical signs (/aksana) adorn his body. His royal virtues are 
complete and he is able to turn the jewel of the wheel. Anointed with perfumed water on his head 
(murdhabhisikta), he takes up his royal rank and reigns over the four continents (caturdvipa). He has 
destroyed banditry so well that no one dares to oppose him. His treasury of jewels is abundant and the 


morale of his troops is raised by the presence of the seven jewels (of the cakravartin). He wins over 


717 More details will be found in Manorathapirant, III, p. 9-10. 

718 The wheel (cakra) is one of the seven jewels with which the cakravartin king is furnished: cf. 
Digha, II, p. 17, 172-177. 

719 A subject already discussed above, p. 116F. 
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(samgrahavastu) all beings by the four methods of captivating. He exercises the royal law well and 
delegates the noble families. He governs the kingdom by means of his prefects, his soldiers and his 
ministers. He loves to distribute his most precious wealth. From beginning to end, his knowledge and his 


mindfulness are unchanging. 


The Buddha, king of the Dharma, is just like that. The Buddha - Sakyamuni, Dipamkara, Ratnapuspa, etc. — 
takes birth in the pure family of the Buddhas. He actualizes the bodily positions (iryapatha) of the previous 
Buddhas. He possesses all of the thirty-two physical marks (/aksana) that serve him as [245a] adornments. 
His attitudes as Holy Teacher (arseryapatha) being perfect, he turns the true Wheel of Dharma. He receives 
the crucial anointment with the elixir of wisdom (prajfidrasdyana): he is the elder in the triple world 
(jvesta). He destroys the bandits that are the conflicting emotions (k/esa). None dare to transgress the 
precepts (sila) that he has put in place; the assemblies of Saiksas and aSsaiksas rejoice. The immense 
precious treasure of his Dharma is filled. The seven factors of enlightenment are his ornament; the eighty- 
four thousand articles of the Dharma (dharmaskandha ) are his troops. By means of the four supraworldly 
means of captivating (lokottara samgrahavastu), he wins over beings. He knows the skillful means 
(upaya), he peaches the Dharma of the four noble truths (@ryasatya): that is the attitude of a king of 
Dharma. Great generals (sendpati) such as Sariputra,’2°, Maitreya, etc., govern the Buddha’s kingdom 
well. He loves to share his most precious wealth: the pure spiritual faculties (indriya), the powers (bala), 
the [factors] of enlightenment (sambodhyanga). He carefully seeks for the good of beings and the 


mindfulness that he keeps is firm. 


These are the similarities. 


Furthermore, the Buddha is superior to the noble cakravartin king. 


The noble cakravartin king has not eliminated all the passions (A/esa); the Buddha has eliminated them 
definitively. 


The noble cakravartin king is plunged in the mud (pavika) of old age (fara) and death (marana); the Buddha 


has come out of it. 
The noble cakravartin king is subject to the emotions; the Buddha has transcended them. 
The noble cakravartin king follows the dangerous path of samsara; the Buddha has transcended it. 


The noble cakravartin king is immersed in the shadows of error (mohatamas); the Buddha lives in the 


supreme light (paramdloka). 


The noble cakravartin king reigns over a maximum of four continents (caturdvipa); the Buddha reigns over 


innumerable and infinite universes. 


720 Sariputra was called dharmasendpati ‘general of the Dharma’) Apadana, I, p. 29, 44; Theragatha, p. 
96), while Ananda bore the title of dharmabhandagmarika ‘treasurer of the Dharma’. 
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The noble calravartin king has at his disposal material jewels (4misaratna); the Buddha has at his disposal 


the jewels of the spirit (cittaratna). 


The noble cakravartin king aspires to celestial bliss (divyasukha); the Buddha who has attained the bliss of 


the summit of existence (bhavagra) has renounced it. 


The noble cakravartin king derives his happiness from others; the Buddha fosters happiness by his own 


mind. 
This is why the Buddha is far superior to the noble cakravartin king. 


Moreover, the noble cakravartin king whose hand turns the jewel of the wheel encounters no obstacle in 
space; the Buddha who turns the Wheel of the Dharma encounters neither obstacle nor resistance in the 


entire world with its gods and men. 


Those who see the jewel of the wheel eliminate the material poisons (visa); those who encounter the Wheel 


of the Dharma of the Buddha eliminate the poison of all the passions (A/esa). 


Those who see the jewel of the wheel avoid calamities (vipatti) and torments (vihethana); those who 
encounter the Wheel of the Dharma of the Buddha see the calamities and the torments of all wrong views 


(mithyadrsti) and all doubts (viciktsa) disappear. 


The king with his wheel governs four continents (caturdvipa); the Buddha with the Wheel of the Dharma 
governs the entire world with its gods and men and makes them obtain mastery over the Dharma 


(dharmavasita). 


These are the resemblances. 


Moreover, the Wheel of the Dharma has great superiority over the jewel of the wheel. 
The jewel of the wheel is deceptive; the Wheel of the Dharma is absolutrly truthful. 


The jewel of the wheel increases the fire of the three poisons (trivisdgni); the Wheel of the Dharma 


extinguishes the fire of the three poisons. 
The jewel of the wheel is impure (sdsrava); the Wheel of the Dharma is pure (andsrava). 


The jewel of the wheel is connected to the happiness resulting from the five objects of enjoyment 


(pancakamaguna); the Wheel of the Dharma is connected to the happiness of the Dharma. 


The jewel of the wheel is a basis for fetters (samyojanasthana); the Wheel of the Dharma is not a basis for 


fetters. 


The jewel of the wheel has a limited domain (mitagocara); the Wheel of the Dharma has an unlimited 


domain (apramanagocara). 


The jewel of the wheel can be acquired from lifetime to lifetime thanks to [245b] a single purity of mind 
(cittavisuddhi) or a gift; the Wheel of the Dharma is acquired thanks to all the causes for good actions and 


the wisdoms accumulated for innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa). 
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The jewel of the wheel no longer turns when the king is dead; the Wheel of the Dharma still keep turning 


after the Buddha’s nirvana. 


The jewel of the wheel belongs to one single person; the Wheel of the Dharma belongs to all beings 


capable of being converted (vaineyasattva). 


[Wheel of Brahma or Wheel of the Dharma.] — Moreover, [in the expression Brahmacakra], brahma means 
vast (brhat), for the Wheel of the Buddha or the Wheel of the Dharma extends everywhere in the ten 


directions. 


Furthermore, it is called the Wheel of Brahma because the Buddha teaches the four abodes of Brahma 
(brahmavihara), because at the very beginning, when the Buddha attained enlightenment, Brahma, the king 
of the gods, invited him to turn the Wheel of the Dharma, because at Benares when the Buddha turned the 
Wheel of the Dharma and Ajfiata Kaundinya obtained the Path, the Buddha voice penetrated as far as the 


Brahma heaven, or else because there are people who respect the god Brahma and want to please him. 


Question. — Sometimes the Buddha says Wheel of the Dharma, sometimes Wheel of Brahma. 72! 


Answer. — There is no diffrence between Wheel of Brahma and Wheel of Dharma. However, according to 
some, we say Wheel of Brahma when it discloses the four immeasurables (paramdnacitta), and Wheel of 


the Dharma when it teaches the four noble truths. 


Furthermore, we say Wheel of Brahma when the path is acquired thanks to the four immeasurables, and 


Wheel of the Dharma when it is acquired thanks to some other thing. 


The Wheel of Brahma teaches the four dhydnas, and the Wheel of the Dharma teaches the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipaksikadharma). The Wheel of Brahma teaches the path consisting of 
the practice of concentration (samddhibhavana), and the Wheel of the Dharma teaches the path consisting 


of the cultivation of wisdom (prajnabhavand). 


These are the various distinctions to be made between the Wheel of Brahma and the Wheel of the Dharma. 


7. Nature and Order of the Fearlessnesses 


Question. — What is the nature (svabhava) of the fearlessnesses (vaisaradya)? 


Answer. — When the Buddha attained enlightenment, he obtained all the attributes of Buddha, the powers 
(bala), the absence of fear (abhaya), etc. Subsequently, he obtained the dharmas associated with knowledge 
free of fear (abhayajianasamprayuktadharma), dharmas called fearlessnesses.’22 Similarly also [the 


dharma] associated with the four immeasurables is called maitra. 


721 See references above, p. 467F, note 2. 
722 The KoSabhasya explains, p. 414, 1. 8: Jianakrtam vaisardyam yujyate, na jndnam eva: 


“Fearlessness is the result of knowledge, but it is not knowledge.” 
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Question. — What is the order (krama) of these four fearlessnesses? 


Answer. — In the first fearlessness, the Buddha declares that he knows all dharmas 
(sarvadharmabhisambodhi). Since he knows all dharmas, he affirms that he has destroyed the impurities 
(asravaksaya). Since he has destroyed the impurities, he claims to know the dharmas that are obstacles to 
the Path (margantarayikadharma). Since he has destroyed these dharmas that are obstacles, he preaches the 


Path (margavydkarana). 


Furthermore, the first fearlessness is like the master physician (bhaisajyaguru) in possession of all the 
remedies (osadhi). The second proclaims the destruction of all sicknesses (vyadhiksaya). The third knows 


what one should abstain from. The fourth proclaims the foods that it is necessary to take. 


Finally, in the first fearlessness, the Buddha speaks of the awareness [of things] under all their aspects 
(sarvakarajnana). In the second fearlessness, he speaks of the absence of all the passions (A/esa) and their 
traces (vasand). In the third fearlessness, he preaches a Dharma without deceit or fault. In the fourth 


fearlessness, he deals with things that bring one to nirvana. 


Second Section THE TEN POWERS AND THE FOUR 
FEARLESSNESSES ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


In the preceding chapter and in the first section of the present chapter, the Traité has spoken of the ten 
powers (bala) and the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) of the Buddha according to the doctrine of the 
Sitras and the Abhidharma. Now it will discuss the conceptions of the Mahayana in regard to the same 


subject. 


It will position itself successively from the absolute truth point of view (paramarthasatya) and the relative 


truth point of view (samvrtisatya). 


1. From the absolute point of view, the balas and the vaisdradyas are without distinctive natures and, like 
all other dharmas, come within the emptiness of non-existence (anupalambhasiunyata) in terms of which 
“dharmas, whether past, future of [present, do not exist at all” (Paficavimsati, p. 197, 1. 15-16: ye dharma 


atitanagatapratyutpannas te nopalabhyante). 


Bala and Vaisaradya fall under the judgment of the Prajiapmaramitastitras (Paficavimsati, p. 146, 1. 9-20; 
Satasahastika, p. 839, 1. 13-842, I. 17): 


“The bodhisattva does not grasp (nopalabhate) the atman, whatever the names by which it is designated: 
sattva, jiva, posa, purusa, pudgala, manuja, manava, kmaraka, vedaka, janaka, pasyaka. He does not grasp 


things, skandha, dhatu, Gyatana, or their pratityasamutpdda. He does not grasp the noble truths, duhkha, 
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samudaya, nirodha, marga. He does not grasp the threefold world, kama-, rupa- and ariupyadhdatu. He does 
not grasp the levels of concentration, apramdna, dhyana and Grupyasamapatti. He does not grasp the 
thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment, smrtyupasthana, samyakpradhana, rddhipada, indriya, bala, 
bodhyanga and marga. He does not grasp the Buddha attributes, dasabala, caturvaisaradya, 
astadasavenika. He does not grasp the categories of saints, srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva, buddha. If he does not grasp them, it is because of their absolute purity 
(atyantavisuddhita). What is this purity? Non-production (anutpdda), non-manifestation (apradurbhava), 


non-existence (anupalambha), non-activity (anabhisamskara).” 


2. From the relative or conventional pont of view, it is permissible to consider things and to find their 
distinctive characteristics for, just as empty space (akasa) does not oppose matter, so “the emptiness of 


non-existence is not an obstacle to any dharma.” 


Provided that he is not attached at all to his mind - in other words, provided that he recognizes its 
fundamental non-existence - the bodhisattva can, for the purpose of saving beings, discourse very well on 
the various attributes of the Buddha: the ten balas, the four vaisaradyas, the four pratisamvids and the 


eighteen Gvenikabuddhadharmas. 


The stitras and the Hinayana Abhidharmas make no distinction between Buddha attributes and bodhisattva 
attributes for the valid reason that the bodhisattva is a future Buddha and between the former and the latter 


there can be only a difference of degree and not of nature. 


The Prajfiaparamitasttras have remained at this stage. Thus the Paficavimsati (p. 203-212), setting out to 
define the Mahayana, suggest twenty-one practices to be completely fulfilled (paripurayitavya) or to be 
imitated (siksitavya). The first seventeen are dharmas of the sravaka: 1) four smprtyupasthanas, 2) four 
samyakpradhanas, 3) four rddhipddas, 4) five indriyas, 5) five balas, 6) seven bodhyangas, 7) eight 
margangas, 8) three samadhis, 9) eleven jndnas, 10) three indriyas, 11) three samdadhis, 12) ten anusmrtis, 
13) four dhyanas, 14) four apramanas, 15) four samapattis, 16) eight vimoksas, 17) nine anupurvaviharas). 
The last four are Buddha dharmas: [18) ten tathagatabalas, 19) four vaisaradyas, 20) four pratisamvids, 
21) eighteen @venikabuddhadharmas]. Nowhere is there any mention made of dharmas belonging strictly to 
the bodhisattva. 


But in a later approach, other Mahayanasitras have deemed it proper to propose, apart from these Buddha 
attributes, a series of bodhisattva attributes distinct from the preceding, but also including ten balas, four 


vaisaradyas, four pratisamvids and eighteen Gvenikadharmas. 


Although the 7raité presents itself simply as a faithful commentary on the Prajnaparamitasitra, it does not 
hesitate to borrow these lists of bodhisattva dharmas from the more recent Mahayanasitras. Its or their 
authors want to appear as knowledgable of the latest progress in scholasticism with the result that, from the 
scholastic point of view, an important Mahayanist production has been intercalated between the 


Prajhaparamitasitras and the Traite. 
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With the exception of the eighteen G@venikabuddhadharmas which the old texts do not mention, the lists of 
Buddha attributes, namely, the ten balas, four vaisaradyas and the four pratisamvids, have been fixed since 
the time of the canonical siitras (nikaya and Ggama) and are maintained practically without any change 


throughout the later literature. 


It was not the same for the lists of bodhisattva dharmas, the elaboration of which has given room for 
hesitation and alteration. Here I [Lamotte] will examine only the Mahayanasitras with which the Traité 


was familiar and which make up its sources and I will designate them by the following: 
§ = Siramgamasamadhisitra. 
V = Vikurvanarajapariprechasttra 
A = Buddhavatamsaka. 
R = Ratnameghasitra. 


Vyut = Mahavyutpatti, dependent on the preceding ones. 


1. First list of ten bodhisattvabalas: 


S. — T 642, k. 2, p. 643a25-b3 (p. 254-255 in my [Lamotte’s] translation of the Siramgamasamadhi). — Tib. 
Trip., vol. 32, vol. 32, no. 800, fol. 330b2-4. 


V. — T 420, k. 2, p. 932c13-27. — T 421, k. 2, p. 945b8-25. — Tib. Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, p. 263, fol. 213b1- 
214a2. 


It is this first list that the Traité will adopt here. 
2. Second list of ten bodhisattvabalas: 


A. — T 278, k. 39, p.649c5-14. — T 279, k. 56, p. 295b29-c10; Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 84, fol. 204b1- 
8. 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301b14-17. — T 489, k. 7, p. 722b7-11. — Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50b6-7. 


Vyut., no. 760-769. 


List I List II 
1. drdhadhyasayabala 1. asayabala 
2. sarvasattvaparityagabala 2. adhyasayabala 
3. mahakarunabala 3. prayogabala 
4. mahaviryabala 4. prajnabala 
5. samadhibala 5. pranidhanabala 
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6. prajnabala 6. yanabala 


7. samsaraparikhedabala 7. caryabala 

8. anutpattikadharmaksantibala 8. vikurvanabala 

9. vimuktibala 9. bodhibala 

10. pratisamvidbala 10. dharmacakrapravartanabala 


3. List of four bodhisattvavaisaradyas: 


V. — T 420, k. 2, p. 932c27-933a7. — T 421, k. 2, p. 945b-cl0— Tib.Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, p. 263, fol. 
214a2-8. 


R .- T 660, k. 4, p. 301b17-25. — T 489, k. 7, p. 722b11-19. — Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p.192, fol. 50b7- 
5la3. 


Vyut., no. 782-785. 


This is the list adopted by the Traité here. 


4. List of ten bodhisattvavaisaradyas: 


A. — T 278, k. 39, p. 649c16-650b24. — T 279, k. 56, p. 295c11-296b17.- Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 84- 
85, fol. 204b8-207b1. 


5. First list of eighteen G@venikabodhisattvadharmas: 


V. — T 420, k. 2, p. 933a7-934b3. — T 421, k. 2, p. 945c11-947b4. — Tib. Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, fol. 214b1- 
218b4. 


6. Second list of eighteen Gvenikabodhisattvadharmas: 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301b25-c12. — T 489. k. 7, p. 722b19-c4. — Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 51a3- 
51b2. 


Vyut., no. 787-804. 


7. List of ten @venikabodhisattvadharmas: 


A. — T 278, k. 40, p. 650c4-651b21.— T 279, k. 56, p. 296b20-297b1. — Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 85-86, 
fol. 207b2-210b2. 
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8. List of ten bodhisattvasamadhis: 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301a11-17.—T 489, k. 7, p. 722a7-12.— Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no, 897, p. 192, fol. 50a1-3. 


Vyut., no. 737-745. 


9. List of twelve bodhisattvadharanis: 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301a18-25. — T 489, k. 7, p. 722a12-17. — Tib. Trip., vol 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol50a3-6. 


Vyut., no. 747-758. 


10. List of six bodhisattvabhijnas: 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301a25-28.— T 489, k. 7, p. 722a17-20. — Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50a6-7. 


11. List of ten bodhisattvavasitas: 


R. — T 660, k. 4, p. 301a28-b14. — T 489, k. 7, p. 722a20-b7. — Tib. Trip., vol 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50a7- 
50b5. 


Vyut. — no. 771-780. 


It may be noted that the lists of bodhisattva dharmas given here do not appear in the two oldest Chinese 
translations of the Ratnameghasiitra: the Pao yun king (T658) made by Mandrasena in 503, and the Ta 
tch’eng pao yun king (T 659) made by Mandrasena and Seng k’ie p’o lo. 


[k. 25, p. 245c] 


I. THE EMPTINESS OF NONEXISTENCE 


Question. — In the Prajiiaparamita it is said that [the dharmas], from the five aggregates (skandha) up to the 
ten balas, the four vaisdradyas and the eighteen [245¢] avenikadharmas, are all empty (sinya).723 Why 
then do you distinguish the characteristics here? 


Answer. — In the Buddhadharma, the emptiness of non-existence (anupalambhasiinyata) is not an obstacle 


to any dharma. It is precisely because of the emptiness of non-existence that one can speak of the teachings 


723 Paficaviméati, p. 146, |. 9-20: Satasahasrika, p. 839, 1. 13-842, 1. 17; passage cited above, p. 1605F. 
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of the Buddha or of the twelve classes of texts (dvadasangabuddhavacana). In the same way, it is because 


space (akasa) is nothing at all that everything depends on it and develops. 


Furthermore, if here we distinguish powers (bala) and fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), it is not that we are 
grasping characteristics (nimittodgrahana) or that we are attaching our mind (cittabhinivesa) to them; we 
want only to save beings, for knowing that the being comes from causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayotpanna) [and is not independent] is to obtain deliverance (vimukti). In the same way, the 
medicinal plant (osadhi) is used only to cure the sickness and not at all to investigate the characteristics 


(nimitta) of the medicinal plant. 

See what is said by the Tchong-louen (Madhyamakasastra): 
If you believe in the emptiness of dharmas 
You are in agreement with logic. 
If you do not believe in the emptiness of dharmas, 


Everything becomes contradictory.’2* 


If one rejected emptiness, 
There would be nothing more to do. 
Activity would exist without being undertaken, 


One would be agent without being active.725 


724 Madh. karika, XXIV, 14, p. 55; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 4, p. 33a22-23: 
Sarvam ca yujyate tasya sinyata yasya yujyate / 
sarvam na yujyate tasya siinyam na yujyate // 

Transl. J. May, Candrakirti, p. 234: “If emptiness is logical, everything is logical; if it is absurd, 
everything is absurd.” 

The translator compares this stanza of the Vigrahavyavartani, ed. Johnston and Kunst, p. 150: 

Prabhavati ca sunyateyam yasya prabhavanti tasya sarvarthah/ 
prabhavati na tasya kimcinna prabhavati siunyata yasya // 

S. Yamaguchi, Pour écarter les vaines discussions, JA, 1929, p. 60. translates: “Where non- 
substantiality is possible, everything is possible. Where non-substantiality is not possible, nothing is 
possible.” 

For the Madhyamaka, dependent origination (pratityasamutpada) equals emptiness (siinyata) 
and, in this regard, Candrakirti, in his Madh. vrtti, p. 500, cites the well-known stanza: 

Yah pratyayair jayati sa hy ajato na tasya utpdda svabhavato ‘sti / 
yah pratyayadhinu sa sinya ukto yah sinaytam janmati so ‘pramattah // 
“That which arises from conditions is not born really; its production does not exist as intrinsic 


nature. That which depends on conditions is called empty. He who knows emptiness is free of mistakes.” 
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This [true] nature of dharmas, 
Who then would be able to conceive of it? 
Only the pure and straight mind. 


Here words have no foundation.72° 


Eliminate the views of existence and non-existence 


And the mind will be exhausted inwardly by itself.727 


Question. — This is how the sravaka system speaks of the ten powers (bala) and the four fearlessnesses 


(vaisaradya). How does the Mahayana distinguish them in its turn? 


Answer. — An exhaustive knowledge, a universal knowledge, is contained in these ten ba/as and four 


vaisaradyas, and it is in this regard that the ten balas and four vaisdradyas are spoken of in the Mahayana. 


725. Madh. karika, XXIV, 37, p. 513; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 4, p. 34b18-19: 
Na kartavyam bhavet kimcid anarabdha bhavet kriya / 
karakah syad akurvanah siunyatam pratibadhatas // 

“There would be nothing to do; activity would exist without being undertaken; one could be 
agent without doing anything if one rejects emptiness.” 

In other words, denying emptiness is to condemn oneself to imputing a sin that he has not 
committed (akrtabhyagama) to an innocent person and to considering as nothing and non-existent every 
accomplished action (Artavupranasa): cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 325,. 1. 3, and note; Panyika, p. 469, 1. 9; 
Mahavyut., no. 7529-7530. 

726 Madh. karika, XVIII, 7, p. 365; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 3, p. 24a3-4: 
Nivrttam abhidhatavyam nivrtte cittagocare / 
anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmata // 

“All that can be named is destroyed if the object of the mind is destroyed. Indeed the [true] 
nature of things in unborn, not destroyed, like nirvana.” 

727 Unidentified stanza, but several centuries later, Santideva expressed himself in almost the same 
terms (Bodhicaryavatara, IX, st. 35): 

Yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh samtisthate purah / 

tadanayagatyabhavena niralamba prasamyati // 

“When existence or non-existence no longer arise to the mind, then without any other 
alternative, the mind, deprived of object, is exhausted.” 

It is said that after having pronounced this stanza, Santideva rose up into the sky and 


disappeared. 
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Question. — But in the sravaka system it is also a question of this exhaustive knowledge, this universal 


knowledge.728 Why does the Mahayana return to it? 


Answer. — The scholars (upadesacarya) say the following: That the Buddha cognizes in an exhaustive way, 
a universal way, was not said by the Buddha himself} it is here in the Mahayana and in regard to the ten 
balas and the four vaisaradyas that the Buddha himself declares that he cognizes in an exhaustive way, in a 


universal way. 


Furthermore, when he preaches the ten ba/as and four vaisaradyas to the sravakas, it is in connection with 
the four truths (catuhsatya), the twelve causes (dvadasasnidana) and other Sravaka theories all serving to 
arrive at nirvana. But here in the Mahayana, when he preaches the ten balas and four vaisaradyas, it is in 
connection with great compassion (mahdkaruna), the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas and the 


doctrine of non-arising (anutpdda) and non-cessation (anirodha). 


Il. THE TEN POWERS OF THE BODHISATTVA/”’ 


Question. — The Buddha possesses ten powers (bala) and four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya). Does the 


bodhisattva possess them? 
Answer. — He does possess them. What are they? 


1) He makes the resolution [to reach] omniscience (sarvajnata): this is the power of high resolve 
(drdhadhyasayabala). 
2) Because he is endowed with great loving-kindness (mahdamaitrisamanvagata), he possesses the power of 


not abandoning beings (sarvasattvaparityagabala). 


3) Because he does not seek any benefit by way of worship (puja) or veneration (satkara), he possesses the 


power of great compassion (mahakarunabala). [246a] 


4) He believes in all the attributes of the Buddha and his mind never tires in order to reproduce them 


completely in himself; this is why he possesses the power of great exertion (mahaviryabala). 


5) He is mindful (smytimat) and he conducts himself intelligently’ and does not transgress the attitudes 


(iryapatha); this is why he possesses the power of the concentrations (samadhibala). 


6) He avoids the pairs of extremes (antadvaya), he acts in conformity with the twelve-membered 


[pratityasamutpada], he destroys false views (mithyddrsti), he suppresses all thought (manasikara), all 


728 Actually, in the definition of the ten balas, the canonical texts cited above, p. 1506F, each time use 
the word pratijdnati to insist on the exhaustive and universal nature of these knowledges. 

729 Here the Traité adopts the first list of 10 bodhisattvabalas already prepared by the 
Siiramgamasamadhi and the Vikurvanapariprccha: see references cited above, p. 1606F. 


730 Adopting the variant houei hing. 
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discursiveness (vikalpa) and all idle proliferation (praparica); this is why he possesses the power of wisdom 
(prajnabala). 


7) He ripens beings (sattvan paripacayati), he takes on innumerable births and deaths (apramanani 
jatimaranany Gdadati), he relentlessly accumulates the roots of good (kusalamiilany Gcinoti), he knows that 
the whole world is like a dream (svapnasama): this is why he possesses the power of being tireless in the 


voyage through transmigration (samsaraparikhedabala). 


8) He sees the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas; he knows that there is neither one’s self (@tman) nor 
beings (sattva); he is convinced (adhimucyate) that dharmas do not arise, are unborn: this is why he 


possesses the conviction that things are unborn (anutpattikadharmaksantibala). 


9) He has passed through the gates of liberation (vimoksamukha), namely, emptiness (sunyata), 
signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita); he knows and sees the liberation of the sravakas and 


pratyekabuddhas: this is why he possesses the power of deliverance (vimuktibala). 


10) He has mastery over the profound dharmas (gambhiradharmavasita), he knows the wanderings of the 
mind and the behavior of beings (sattvavittacaritragati): this is why he possesses the power of the 


unhindered knowledges (pratisamvidbala). 


These are the ten powers of the bodhisattva. 


I. THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES OF THE BODHISATTVA’”*! 


What are the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) of the bodhisattva? 


1) He retains all that he has heard (sruta), he possesses the dharanis and he suffers no loss of memory 
(smrtihani): this is why [he possesses] the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the assemblies (parsatsu 


dharmanirdesavaisaradya). 


2) He has obtained liberation in all things (sarvadarmesu vimukti), he distinguishes, cognizes and uses all 
the remedies of the Dharma (dharmabhaisajya) and he knows the spiritual faculties (indriya) of all beings: 
this is why he possesses the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma as is suitable in the great assemblies 


(mahaparsatsu anukiiladharmanirdesavaisaradya). 


3) Having driven away every fear definitively, the bodhisattva never asks if there is anyone in the ten 
directions who could come and make objections (codana) to him and to whom he would be unable to 
answer. Not seeing any reason to fear that, he possesses the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the 


great assemblies. 


731 Resuming the definitions already given above, p. 339F, the Traité here adopts the list of the 4 
bodhisattvavaisaradyas from the Vikurvanarajapariprcha and the Ratnamegha, a list also repeated in 


Mahavyutpatti: see references above, p. 1607F. 
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4) He allows everyone to come and question him, and to each question he replies without the slightest 


hesitation (samsaya): this is why he has the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the great assemblies. 


These are the four fearlessnesses of the bodhisattva. 


Third Section THE FOUR UNHINDERED KNOWLEDGES (p. 1614F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The pratismvids, literally ‘special knowledges’, in Pali, patisambhida, in Tibetan so so yan dag par rig pa, in Chinese 
ngai kiai, wou nagi tche, wou, ngai pien, ‘explanations, knowledges or unhindered speech’ are the unimpeded, 


unfailing knowledges (asaktam avivartyam jndnam) that make a good preacher. 
The pratisamvids are four in number: 


1. Arthapratisamvid: knowledge of the thing designated (bhdsitartha) or more precisely, knowledge of its self-nature 


(svalaksana): for example, knowing the thing designated by the word ‘earth’ the intrinsic nature of which is solidity. 


2. Dharmapratisamvid: knowledge of the designation (bhdsitadharma), or the names (naman), phrases (pada), 
syllables (vyanjana) used to designate the thing: for example, knowing that the name ‘prthiv?’ serves to designate the 


earth. 


From the Buddhist perspective, dharma respresents the teaching (desanddharma), the word of the Buddha having nine 
or twelve members: sitra, geya, vyakarana, etc., and especially the eight-membered Path (astangamarga) that 


constitutes its essence. 


3. Niruktipratisamvid: knowledge of vocal expression (vac, adhivacana). It is not enough to know the word in 
abstracto, but it is also necessary to express it with the appropriate number (singular, dual, or plural), gender 
(masculine, feminine, neuter) and case, taking account of its etymology. All of this varies according to the language 


used so that, considering everything, niruktipratisamvid is none other than the knowledge of languages. 


4. Pratibhanapratisamvid: knowledge of elocution or, more simply, eloquence. This is the ability to speak in a precise 
and easy way (yvuktamuktaprtibhana) resulting from mastery in regard to the Path (margavasita) and unfailing 


attentiveness. 


The pratisamvids are inseparable: the person who possesses one possesses all of them. On the other hand, they are the 
same in all, although realized to varying degrees. Thus, there is no way to make distinctions between the pratisamvid of 


the sravaka, the bodhisattva or the Buddha if this is not in the mind or intention governing their practice. 


It is often a question of the pratisamvids in the canonical and scholastic literature, but the definitions given are rather 


rare and often divergent. Here I [Lamotte] will mention a few particularly interesting texts: 
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1) In the Nikayas and the 4agamas: Anguttara, I, p. 24,1. 29; II, p. 160; III, p. 113, 120; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 21, p. 
656c26-657a17; Mahaniddeaa, I, p. 234; Patisambhida, I, p. 88, 119, 132; II, p. 150, 157-158, 185, 193. 


The Buddha accepts that bhiksus can have the pratisamvids and gives Mahakausthila as an example. But Sariputra, the 
wisest of all, held them in only a limited way (odhiso) and in a manner of speaking (vyafjanaso); in these conditions, 


those who wish clarifications should speak to the Buddha rather than to him. 


2) In the Pali Abhidhamma: Vibhanga, p. 293-305, commented on in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 372-376 (transl. 
Nanamoli, p. 485 seq.). The theory is well summarized in a note appearing in the appendix to Points of Controversy, p. 


379-381). 


3) In the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma and Sastras: Prakranapada, T 1542, k. 5, p. 712b11-12; Jianaprasthana, T 1544, k. 
18, p. 1018b; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 903c-906b; Kosa, VII, p. 89-94; KoSabhasya, p. 418-421 (very clear 
explanation); Abhidharmadipa, p. 393. 


4) In the Mahayanasitras: for example Paficavimsati, p. 211, 1. 15-16; Satasahasrika, p. 1449, 1. 18-21; Dasabhtimika, 
p. 77.— Brief commentary in Aloka, p. 455, 1. 25 seq. 


5) In the Vijfianavadin treatises: Sttralamkara, p. 138-139; Samgraha, p. 293, with commentary as note; Bodh. bhimi, 
p. 258, 1. 4-17; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, p. 759b23-c16; Siddhi, p. 652. 


I. THE PRATISAMVIDS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four pratisamvids ‘unhindered knowledges’ are: i) arthapratisamvid [bearing on the thing designated 
or bhasitartha],’32 ii) dharmapratisamvid [bearing on the designation or bhdsitadharma], iii) 
niruktipratisamvid [bearing on vocal expression or nirukti], iv) pratibhanapratisamvid [bearing on 


elocution or pratibhana].733 


1. Arthapratisamvid 


732 Artha has several meanings, but in the expression arthapratisamvid it means thing and not meaning 
or signification. However, out of long habit, the better Chinese translators, such as Kumarajtva and 
Hiuan-tsang. render it as yi, notion of a thing, idea, signification (in English, meaning, purport, 
interpretation). Without being so presumptuous as to try to correct these virtuosos of Chinese Buddhism, 
I [Lamotte] would prefer to read the character king, sometimes used by Hiuan-tsang to translate artha 
taken in the meaning of visaya, ‘object’ (e.g., in his translation of the Kosa, T 1558, k.1, p. 2b7, 
corresponding to Kosabhasya, p. 5, |. 20). 

733 The Traité will put forward here the Abhidharmikas’ definitions for the main part: cf. Vibhanga, p. 
293, 1. 4-6; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 372, 1. 29-52; Vibhasa citing the Prakaranapada, T 1545, k. 
180, p. 904a8-13; Kosabhasya, p. 419, 1. 17-18; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 76, p. 751a2 seq; 
Abhidharmadipa, p. 393, 1. 6-12; Aloka, p. 455, 1. 25 seq. 
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The pratisamvid of the designated thing. — Things (vastu) expressed with the help of names (naman) and by 
the voice (vac) each have their own nature (laksana): for example, the nature solidity 
(khakkhatalaksana).734 


In this example, the solid nature (khakkhatalaksana) of the earth (prthivi) is the artha ’the thing 
designated’; the name (”aman) ‘earth’ is the dharma ‘designation’; to say ‘earth’ using the voice (vdc) is 
the nirukti ‘expression’; the ease of speaking (muktabhipapita), the mastery (vasitva) over these three kinds 
of knowledge is the pratibhana ‘elocution’. Penetrating these four things without difficulty constitutes the 


pratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge’. 


The solidity (khakkhatatva) characterizing earth (prthivi), the moistness (daratva) characterizing water 
(ap), the heat (wsnatva) characterizing fire (tejas), the movement (iranatva) characterizing wind (vayu), the 
intelligent nature of the mind (citta), the impermanent (anitya) painful (duhkha) and empty (sunya) nature 
of the five aggregates of attachment (paficopadanaskandha), the non-self nature (anatmaka) of all dharmas, 
those are general characteristics [246b] (samdnyalaksana) and specific characteristics (svalaksana). 
Distinguishing them in this way is called arthapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the [designated] 
thing’. 


2. Dharmapratisamvid 


The pratisamvid of designation. — Knowing the name (ndman) of the thing (artha), knowing that solidity is 
called earth (prthivi) and having no difficulty in distinguishing all the names of this type, is called 
dharmapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the designation’ .735 


734 The object of arthapratisamvid is the artha for the Vibhanga, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara; the 
paramartha for the Vibhasa; the dharmalaksana for the Aloka. We can say with the Traité that it is the 
real thing, constituted by its own nature and capable of being designated. 

735 The object of dharmapratisamvid is the dharma [taken in the sense of desana] for the Vibhasa; the 
paryaya ‘preaching’ for the Aloka; the naéman for the Nyayanusara; the nama-pada-vyafijana-kaya 
‘groups of names, phrases and syllables’ for the Vibhasa and the KosSa. It is a question therefore of a 
knowledge bearing upon the designation, the preaching. But in the Buddhist perspective, this 
designation, this preaching, is limited to the speech of the Buddha. This is why the Vibhanga, p. 294, 1. 
22-24, specifies: Idha bhikkhu dhammam janati suttam geyyam veyyakaranam gmatham udanam 
itivuttakam jatakam abbhutadhammam vedallam: ayam vuccati dhammapatisambhida. 

This is all well summarized in the definition in the Abhidharmadipa (l.c.): 
Dvadasangasamgrhitesu vaksyamanarthasambandhisu vivaksitesu namakaydadisu yad avivartyam 
jnanam sa dharmapartiasamvid: “The unfailing knowledge of the groups of names, etc., contained in the 
twelve-membered [speech of the Buddha] referring to things to be expressed and brought into discussion 


is the dharmapratisamvid.” 
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Why? Because the thing is not grasped separately from the name (naman) and one can recognize the thing 


only by the name. This is why the designation (dharma) comes immediately after the thing (artha). 


Question. — Is the thing (artha) joined with the name (ndman) or separate from the name?72° If it were 
joined with the name, we would burn our mouth by saying “fire”. If it were separate from the name, we 


would get water by saying “fire”. 


Answer. — The thing is neither joined with nor separate from the name. Out of convention (samvrti), the 
ancients fixed the names designating things, and their descendants, thanks to these names, recognized 


things. Thus for each thing there is a name called dharma [here]. 


3. Niruktipratisamvid 


But what has to be done in order that beings can obtain the consciousness of this name (naman) and this 
thing (artha)? Recourse must be made to expressions (nirukti), to various ornamentations, so that people 
can comprehend them.737 Penetrating these processes without difficulty is called niruktipratisamvid 


‘unhindered knowledge of expression’. 


4, Pratibhanapratisamvid 


736 A problem already asked by Plato at the beginning of the Cratylus (383A) and which preoccupied 
the sophists of his time: do words have a natural pertinence — which Cratylus, a disciple of Heraclitus, 
maintains, or, as Hermogenes would have it, are they due to convention? On this subject, see Leroy, 
Etymologie et linguistique chez Platon, Bull. Cl. Lettres de l’Ac. Roy. De Belgique, LIV, 1968, p. 121- 
152. 
737 Niruktipratisamvid has as object the atthadhammaniruttabhilapa ‘the expression of language 
relating to the thing designated and to the designation’ according to the Vibhanga; the vac ‘voice’ 
according to the Vibhasa, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara; the janapadabhasa ‘the speech of the region’ 
according to the Aloka. 

By voice the Kosabhasya, p. 410, 1. 17-18 means the [correct] expression of singular, dual, 
plural, masculine, feminine, etc. (ekadvibahustripurusddyadhivacan). But nirukti also means the 


etymological explanation (nirvacana): for example ripyate tasmad rupam. 
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If the speech (abhilapa) is provided with logic (nyaya), if the account (prakasana) is inexhaustible and also 
if the orator has obtained mastery over the concentrations (samddhivasita), there is then an ease [of speech] 


called pratibhdnapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of elocution.’ 738 


5. Levels, knowledges and types of pratisamvid 


1) The first and the fourth pratisamvid occur in nine levels: [kamadhatu, four dhyanas and four samapattis]. 


The second and third pratisamvid occur in kamadhatu and the four Brahma heavens, [i.e., in the four 
dhyanas].739 


2) The second and third pratisamvid are worldly knowledges (samvritjndna). 
The first pratisamvid is ten knowledges (dasajnana). 


The fourth pratisamvid is nine knowledges [by excluding the knowledge of cessation of suffering 


(nirodhajnana)].7*° 


738 For the Vibhasa, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara (l.c.), pratibhanapratisamvid is the knowledge of 
correct and easy elocution and of mastery in regard to the path (margavasita), which presupposes that the 
orator has mastery over the concentrations. 
739 Cf. KoSsabhasya, p. 418-419: Sa punar arthapratisamvid sarvabhumika... Dharmapratisamvid 
pancabhimika kamadhatucaturthadhyanasamgrhita, urdhvam namakayabhavat... Niruktipratisamvid 
kamadhatuprathamamadhyanabhimika, tirdhvam vitarkabhavat... Sarvabhiumika 
[pratibhanapratisamvit] kamadhatau yavad bhavagre vanmargayor anyataralambandt. — “The 
arthapratisamvid arises in all the levels... The dharmapratisamvid is in five levels, in kamadhatu and the 
four dhyanas; the namakaya is absent above [and consequently the padakaya and vyanjanakaya also]... 
The niruktipratisamvid had the kamadhatu and the first dhyana as levels; vitarka is absent above... The 
pratibhanapratisamvid is in all the levels from kamadhatu to bhavagra, since it has as object either the 
voice or the Path.” 

But according to the information of the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 904a25-b2, this opinion is 
not unanimous. 
740 Cf. Kosabhbhasya, p. 418-419: Dharmaniruktipratisamvidau samvrtijnanasvabhava 
arthapratisamvit] sarvadharmds ced artha dasa jnanani, nirvanam sad jnanani dharmanvayanirodha- 
ksayanutoddasamvyrtijnanani... Navajnanasvabhava pratibhanapratisamvid anyatta nirodhajnanat. - 
“The dharma- and the niruktipratisamvid are conventional knowledge because they have as object the 
namakayas, etc., and the voice... The arthapratisamvid, if by artha is meant all dharmas, is ten 
knowledges; but if by artha is meant nirvana, it is six knowledges: dharma, anvaya, nirodha, ksaya, 
anutpada and samvrtijnana. The pratibhanapratisamvid is nine knowledges, excluding the 


nirodhajnana.” 
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3) The pratisamvids are higher (agra), middling (madhya) or lower (avara): higher among the Buddhas, 


middling among the great bodhisattvas, lower among the great arhats. 


Question. — The balas, the vaisaradyas and the pratisamvids are all knowledges (jana). Having the balas 
inwardly and the vaisaradyas outwardly would be complete (paripurna). Why speak further of the 


pratisamvids? 


Answer. — The balas and the vaisaradyas have been explained. There are people who, while fearlessly 
preaching the Dharma in the great assemblies, still have hesitations.’4! This is why particularly the 


pratisamvids are spoken of. The pratisamvids ‘adorn’ the vaisaradyas and the vaisaradyas adom the balas. 


Moreover, when we speak of the vaisaradyas, some people have doubts and ask how anyone would not 
experience any fear in the great assemblies. But the Buddha first experiences the ten balas and finally the 


four pratisamvids. This is why, in the great assemblies, he has no fear of preaching the Dharma. 


This completes the explanation of the four pratisamvids. 


II. THE PRATISAMVIDS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Question. — Are there also four pratisamvids of the bodhisattva in the Mahayana? 


Answer. Yes.742 They are as follows: 


1. Arthapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of the thing designated. — The thing designated (artha) is the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of all 


dharmas, which is inexpressible (anabhilapya). 


The thing designated (artha), the name (naman) and the voice (vac) are not different (abhinna), and this is 
so at the beginning (adau), at the end (paryavasdana) and in the middle (madhya): that is the artha.’43 Apart 
from name (naman) and voice (vac), there can be no artha. It is as a result of the identity of the three things 


(vastutrayasamata) that there is artha. 


See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 904b14-23, which mentions other opinions also. 
741 Hesitations about their capacity to preach the Dharma. 
742 Note that, in contrast to the balas and the vaisaradyas, the pratisamvids of the Buddhas, the 
bodhisattvas and the sravakas bear the same names but are practiced in a different spirit. 
743 This is not a theory on the nature of language. If the word is mixed up with the thing, it is not that it 
is naturally tied to it, but because, from the point of view of the true nature of dharmas, words and things 


are alike empty and non-existent. 
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Furthermore, knowing clearly and penetrating without difficulty the [246c] reality (artha) of all dharmas is 
called arthapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the thing designated’. 


2. Dharmapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of designation. — The designation (dharma) is applied to things (artha) because the name 


(naman) serves to make known the thing (artha). 


Furthermore, having entered into the dharmapratisamvid, the bodhisattva always believes the [authentic] 
teaching but does not believe in the person who is teaching (dharmaya sraddhadhati na tu pudgale 
sraddadhati);™* he takes refuge in the truth and does not take refuge in error (dharmapratisarana na tv 
adharmapratisaranah). Taking refuge in the truth, he is free of error. Why? Because he knows that the 


person (pudgala), names (naman) and speech (vac) are without intrinsic nature (svalaksanahita). 


Finally, by this pratisamvid, the bodhisattva distinguishes the three kinds of Vehicles (vdanatraya), but 
while distinguishing them, ‘he does not contradict the fundamental element (dharmadhatum na 
vilomayati).’74> Why? “Because the fundamental element has but a single nature, namely, the absence of 
nature” (dharmadhatur ekalaksano yadutalaksanah).’*° The bodhisattva who uses his voice (vac) to preach 
the Dharma knows that the voice is empty (siinya) like an echo (pratisrutkasama).’47 The Dharma that he 
preaches to beings leads them to believe and recognize one and the same fundamental element 
(dharmadhatu). 


Penetrating the names (naman) and voices (vac) to be uttered deeply and without difficulty, that is 


dharmapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the designation’. 


3. Niruktipratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of expression. — Using the voice (vac), the bodhisattva expresses names (naman) and things 


(artha). Adorning his discourse in various ways (nanaprakarena) and in harmony with the needs of the 


744 According to the Sutra of the four refuges (catvari pratisaranani): dharmapratisaranena 
bhavitavyam na pudgalapratisaranena. See above, p. 536-539F. 

745 According to the Sutra of the four great teachings (mahdapadesa) where it is said, more or less, in 
the Sanskrit version (Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 4; Pafyika, p. 431): Buddhavacanasyedam laksanam yat 
sutre ‘vatarati vinaye samdrsyate dharmatam ca na vilomayati. — “The characteristic mark of the Word 
of the Buddha is that is is found in the Sutra, appears in the Vinaya and does not contradict the nature of 
things.” — For detail see: La critique dans le bouddhisme, India Antiqua, Leyden, 1947, p. 218-222. 

746 See references in footnote 74 above. 


747 Comparison developed at length in Vimalakirti, p. 148-149 and Siramgamasamddhi. p. 188-189. 
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circumstances, he makes beings find an understanding of all languages (nirukti): the language of the devas; 
the languages of the nagas, yaksas, gandharvas, asuras, garudas, mahoragas and other amanusyas; the 
languages of Sakra, Brahma, Caturmaharajika and other lords of the world, human languages; one 
language, two languages, or several languages; concise or prolix language; language of women or language 
of men; languages of the past, the present or the future. He causes everybody to understand all these 


languages and that there is no disharmony between one’s own language and that of others. 


How is that? The totality of things is not in language; language is not a true reality. If language were a true 
reality, it would be impossible to express evil by way of good words. It is solely in order to lead people to 
nirvana that the bodhisattva speaks in a way that he can be understood, but without being attached to 


speech. 


Finally, the bodhisattva uses speech so that beings may act in accordance with the authentic teaching 
(dharma) and reality (artha). His discourses all aim at the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas. That is 


called niruktipratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of expression’. 


4. Pratibhanapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of elocution. — In a single phoneme (aksara) the bodhisattva can express all the phonemes; in a 
single word (ghosa), he can express all words; in a single dharma, he can express all dharmas.748 
Everything that he says is Dharma, is true, is real, and also useful, since it is adapted to beings to be 


converted (vaineya). 


To those who like sutras, he preaches stitras; to those who like geyas, he preaches geyas; to those who like 
vydkaranas, he preaches vydkaranas; to those who like gathds, udanas, nidanas, avaddnas, ityuktas, 


jatakas, vaipulyas, adbhutadharmas or upadesas, he preaches all these texts. 


He adapts himself to the spiritual faculties (indirya) of beings in order to preach to them: if they like faith, 
he preaches them the faculty of faith [247a](sraddhendriya); if they like exertion, he preaches to them the 
faculty of exertion (viryendriya); if they like mindfulness, he preaches to them the faculty of mindfulness 
(smrtyindriya); if they like concentration, he preaches to them the faculty of concentration 
(samadhindriya); if they like wisdom, he preaches to them the faculty of wisdom (prajriendriya). And he 


does likewise for all the roots of good (kusalamila) as he does for these five faculties. 


Moreover, there are 21,000 faculties (indriva) of passionate people (rdgacarita) and it was on this subject 
that the Buddha preached the 84,000 topics of the Dharma (dharmaskandha) as counteragents.’49 In regard 


748 Dagabhimika, p. 77: Sarvadharmaprajnaptyavyavacchedena dharmam deSsayati. 

749 On these 84,000 (or 80,000) dharmaskandhas preached by the Buddha, see Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien, p. 155, 162-163. They serve to cure the four groups of 21,000 beings dominated by lust (raga), 
hatred (dvesa), ignorance (moha) or a mixture of the three, respectively: cf. Kosa, I, p. 47; Nyayanusara, 
T 1562, k. 3, p. 346c; Satyasiddhisastra, Y 1656, k. 9, p. 314a. 
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to these faculties, the bodhisattva speaks about the series of counteragents (pratipaksadharma): this is his 


‘elocution’ (pratibhdana). 
There are 21,000 faculties of the hateful person (dvesacarita), etc. 
There are 21,000 faculties of the foolish man (mohacarita), etc. 


There are 21,000 faculties of the person with mixed passions, and on this subject the Buddha preached the 


84,000 topics of the Dharma that counteract them: this is his ‘elocution’. 
This is what is called pratibhanapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of elocution’. 


Furthermore, using this pratisamvid, during the course of a kalpa or half a kalpa, the bodhisattva adorns his 
preaching of the Dharma (dharmanirdesa) but ‘does not contradict the nature of the fundamental element’ 


(dharmadhatum na vilomayati). 


Sometimes this bodhisattva hides and becomes invisible, but preaches the Dharma through all his hair- 
pores (romakipa),’>°° and, while adapting himself to the needs [of beings to be converted], he does not fail 


in his original practices (piirvacarya). 


The wisdom (prajnda) of the bodhisattva is immense: no scholar (upadesdacarya) is able to exhaust it or, 


even less, destroy it. 


When, in possession of this pratisamvid, the bodhisattva transforms himself and takes on rebirths, he 
spontaneously and completely understands (svatah samjdnite) the holy texts (sutra), the mantras, the 
knowledges (jfiana) and the arts (kala) possessed by sages having the five supranormal powers 
(pancabhijnarsi): for example, the four Vedas, the six Vedangas, the Atharva, the [Jyotiska] dealing with 
the sun, the moon and the five planets, oniromancy [??], earthquakes, the language of the yaksas, the 
language of birds, the language of hands,’>! the language of quadrupeds and of people possessed by 
demons, divination, abundance or famine, struggle against the sun, the moon and the five planets, 
pharmacology, calculus, spells, scenic plays, music. The bodhisattva knows deeply and penetrates poetry, 
the arts, the treatises of this kind better than anyone, better than the heretics, but he is not at all boastful and 


troubles no one. He knows that these ordinary sciences do not serve for nirvana. 


Because this bodhisattva is endowed with the four pratisamvids, his beauty, his power, his brilliance 
surpass those of the Brahmas. The Brahmas honor him, love him and respect him, but his mind is detached 
(asakta), Respected and honored by all these gods, he is without attachment. He produces only the ideas of 
impermanence (anitya), of suffering (duhkha), of emptiness (stinya) and of non-self (anatman). By means 
of his supranormal powers (abhijna) he encourages the gods, leads them to aspire ardently and preaches 
them the Dharma inexhaustibly [247b] and impeccably. He destroys their doubts and establishes them in 


‘anuttara samyaksambodhi’. 


According to the Mahayana, this is the power of the four pratisamvids of the bodhisattva, a power capable 


of saving beings, This is the meaning of the four pratisamvids. 


750 Dagabhimika, p. 80: Sarvaromakipebhyo ghosan niscarayati. 
731 Adopting the variant cheou yu. 
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CHAPTER XLI: THE EIGHTEEN SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE BUDDHA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


I. THE EIGHTEEN AVENIKADHARMAS OF THE BUDDHAS 


By special attributes (avenikadharma) we mean the attributes possessed by the Buddha alone which are not 


shared with others. 


As far as we know, they do not appear in the old canonical stitras except for the Chinese translation of the 
Brahmayuhsitra of the Madhyamagama by Tche K’ien (T 76, p. 885b17-18). 


On the other hand, eighteen avenikabuddhadharmas, the details of which are not given, are frequently 
mentioned in the Hinayanist post-canonical literature and the Mahayanasitras. Most often they are cited 
equally with the ten balas and the four vaisaradyas to which other categories of attributes came to be 


added, such as the three vidyas, the four pratisamvids, mahamaitri, mahakaruna, the sarvajnanas, etc. 


In the Hinayana literature, see: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 7, p. 43b5-6;P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 1, 
p. 108c25; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 10, p. 418c29-419al; k. 12, p. 433a9; Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, k. 10, 
p. 496b16; Abhiniskramanasitra, T 190,k. 47, p. 871a2-3. 


In the Mahayanist or semi-Mahayanist literature, see: Lalitavsitara, ed. Lefmann, p. 5, 1, 2; 403, 1. 2; and T 
186, k. 7, p. 528c28; T 187, k. 5, p. 565b16-17;; k. 8, p. 585a22-23; k. 11, p. 605b8-9, 611b6; 
PaficavimSati, T 223, k.1, p. 219a17-19; k. 2, p. 228a19-20; k. 4, p. 243a22-23; k. 7, p. 266c17-19; k. 9, p. 
285c18-20; k. 17, p. 345c19-20; k. 23, p. 384a25-26, and many other Mahayanasitras. 


The Pali texts, with the exception of those of late date, are practically silent about the Buddha’s avenikas, 
but the Milindapafiha should be mentioned which three times notes (p. 105, 216, 285) the 18 attributes of 
the Buddha (attarasabuddhadahmma) without, however, giving any further explanations. 


When the sources do detail the 18 dvenikas, we find three different lists, two of Sarvastivadin or 


Vaibhasika origin and the third of Mahayalist, probably Mahasamghika, origin. 


The first Sarvastivadin list. — It is by far the best established and what is special about it is that it considers 
the 18 dvenikas not as dharmas distinct from the other attributes of the Buddha but rather as a simple group 
of the four categories of buddhadharmas already appearing in the old canonical sutras, namely, the 10 
balas, 4 vaisaradyas, 3 smrtyupasthanas and mahakarund, making up 18 dvenikas. The balas and the 
vaisdradyas have already been dealt with in the preceding chapters; as for the three smprtyupsathanas 
belonging to the Buddha, they are also found “in the sutra” (Pali version in Majjhima, III, p. 221; Sanskrit 
version in Kosavyakhya, p. 646, 1. 34-647, 1. 19). 
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This list is customary in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmas and the Vaibhasika Sastras: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 17, 
p. 85a26-27; k. 120, p. 624a14-15; k. 143, p. 735cl6-18; T 1546, k. 37, p. 277b13-14; 
Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 922c15-17; Kosa, VII, p. 66-67; KoSabhasya, p. 411; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 640, 1. 33-34; Nuayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 746a11-12;Kosakarikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 
36, p. 955b2-3. 


The Divyavadana, p. 182, 1. 20; 268, 1. 4, also mentions the 10 balas, 4 vaisaradyas, 3 smrtyupasthanas and 


mahakarund as a group, but does not describe them as @venikabuddhadharmas. 


A somewhat aberrant list is in Mafjusripariprecha (T 468, k. 2, p. 505a28-29: the 18 Gvenikas are the 10 


balas, the 4 vaisaradyas plus the 4 great apramdnas (maitri, karund, mudita and upeksa). 


The second Sarvastivadin list. — Here the avenikabuddhadharmas are not mixed in with the other categories 
of attributes but rather form an independent and distinct series. To my [Lamotte’s] knowledge, the Traité is 
the only one to speak of it (see below, p. 1699F). It seems to attribute it to a group of Sarvastivadin or 
Vaibhasika scholars and will comment that this list does not appear in the Tripitaka or in any of the other 


sutras. 


The Mahayanist list. — Here also it is a matter of 18 Gvenikabuddhadharmas completely independent and 
distinct from the other categories of attributes of Buddha. Even though they are not of canonical origin, this 
list is by far the best known and is adopted by all the Mahayanasitras. Its title shows some divergences and 


the 18 avenikadharmas are not always cited in the same order. 


The Sanskrit version of this list appears in the Prajiiaparamitastitras and especially in the Paficavimsati, p. 
211, L. 17-212, |. 7, and the Satasahasrika, p. 1449, 1. 22-1450, 1. 14. The text of the editions contain some 
misprints which I [Lamotte] will take the liberty of correcting: 


Punar aparam Subhite bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya mahayanam yad 
uthastadasavenikabuddhadharmah. katame ‘stadasa. Yai ca ratrim Subhite tathagato ‘rhan anuttaram 


samyaksambodhim abhisambuddho yafi ca ratrim anupadaya parinirvasyaty etasminn antare Subhite. 
1. nasti tathagasya skhalitam, 
2. nasti ravitam, 
3. nasti musitasmrtita, 


4. nasti nanatvasamjna, 


Nn 


. nasty asamahitam cittam, 


6. nasty apratisamkhyayopeksa, 


~~ 


. nasti chandaparihanir, 


ioe) 


. nasti viryaparihanir, 
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9. nasti smrtiparihanir, <nasti sammadhiparihanir>, 

10. nasti prajnaparihanir, 

11. naOti vimuktiparihanir, 

12. nasti vimuktijnanadarsanaparihanir, 

13. sarvam tathagatasya kayakarma jnanapiurvamgamam jnananuparivarti, 
14. sarvam vakkarma jnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti, 

15. sarvam manaskarma jnanapirvamgamam jnananuparivarti, 

16. atite ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam darsanam, 

17. anagate ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam jnanam darsanam, 

18. pratyutpane ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam jnanam darsanam. 


For the corresponding Chinese versions, see Kumiarajiva’s translaion in Paficavimsati (T 223, k. 5, p. 
255c25-256a5; k. 24, p. 395b20-28) and Hiuan-tsang’s translation in Mahaprajnhaparamitasitra (T 220, vol. 
V,k. 53, p. 302a17-27; vol. VU, k. 415, p. 81b26-c4; k. 490, p. 489b4-14). 


I [Lamotte] have described this list as Mahayanist because it has been adopted by all the Mahayanasitras 
where it is discussed at length, e.g., in the Ratnaktita, section of the Bodhisattvapitaka (T 310, k. 40, p. 
229b-233a; T 316, k. 15, p. 815b-818b). However, it was known by all Buddhists whatever their 


affliliation: 

1) It appears in the Chinese version of the Lalitavistara by Dharmaraksa: T 186, k. 6, p. 522c16-24. 

2) It appears in the Mahavastu, I, p. 160, 1. 8-16. 

3) It is mentioned in the Kosavyakhya next to the first list of the Sarvastivadins, p. 640, 1. 34-641, 1. 8. 


4) It is repeated in the Vijfianavadin treatises: Sttralamkara, XXI, 57, p. 187; Samgraha, p. 288-290, 302; 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya (T 1606, k. 14, p. 761c5-762a27) where it is commented on at length; 
Yogacarabhimi, T 1579, k. 79, p. 738b18-c25. — We may note, however, that beside these 18 advenikas, the 
Yagacarabhtmi also accepts 40 others (T 1579, k. 50, p. 574b4; Bodh. bhtimi, p. 375, 1. 3). 


5) Glossaries such as the Dharmasamgraha, chap. 79, the Mahavyutpatti, no. 136-151 and the 
Arthavinisacaya, cap. 24, p. 579-580, list it. 


6) It was known to the Ceylonese masters of late date such as Buddharakkhita (5" cent.), author of the 
Jinalankara, and Moggallana (12" cent.) author of the Abhidanappadipika: cf. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 649; Kern, 
Histoire, 1, p. 283. 


In the pages that will follow, the Traité will unreservedly adopt this Mahayanis list and will criticize the 
two Sarvastivadin lists which, in its opinion, include attributes not exclusively belonging to the Buddha 


himself. 
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Il. THE EIGHTEEN AVENIKADHARMAS OF THE BODHISATTVAS 


In the preceding chapter we have seen that the Traité, on the basis of various Mahayanasitras, juxtaposed 
the balas, vaisaradyas and pratisamvids of the bodhisattva to the balas, vaisaradyas and pratisamvids of 
the Buddha. We would expect it to do the same here and that, after having explained the Gvenikadharmas 
of the Buddha, it deals with the Gvenikadhrmas of the bodhisattva. This omission is more odd in that some 
sources used by the Traité, such as the Ratnameghasutra (cited at k. 100, p. 756b7-8) contained a list of 18 
avenikabodhisattvadharmas (T 660, k. 4, p. 301b25-c12; T 489, k. 7, p. 722b19-c4; Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 
897, fol. 51a3-51b2), the original Sanskrit of which has been reproduced by the Mahavyut., no. 787-804. 


Here is the text and the translation: 
1. Bodhisattva anupadistadanah 
2. anupadistasilah, 
3. anupadistaksantayah, 
4. anupadistaviryah, 
5. anupadistadhyanah, 
6. anupadistaprajnah, 
7. samgrahavastusarvasttvasamgrahakah, 
8. parinanamanavidhijnah, 
9. upayakausaly[ena] sarvasttvacaritadhipat[{a]ya[h] paramayayananiryanasamdarsakah 
10. mahayanacyutatah, 
11. samsaranirvanamukhasamdarsakah, 
12. yamakavyatyastaharakusalah, 
13. jaanapurvamgama [a]nabhisamskaranirvadye[na] sarvajanmabhimukhapravrttah, 
14. dasakusalopetakayavagmanaskarmantah, 
15. sarvaduhkhaskandhasaha[ma]natmopadana[t] sarvasattvadhatvaparityaginah, 
16. sarvajagadabhirucisamdarsakah, 


17. kiyatkrcchrabdlasraavakamadhy[e] subhavyitharatnakalpavrksa[sama]drdhasarvajnata- 


cittasampramusitah, 
18. sarvadharmapattabhisekaprapti[to] buddhadharmasamdarsananirvrttah. 


Transl. — 1- 6. The bodhisattvas possess a generosity, morality, patience, exertion, trance and wisdom 
which were not taught to them by others; 7. they charm beings by means of captivating means; 8. they 


know the rule of applying [merits]; 9. sovereign teachers of all the activities of beings by virtue of their 
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skill in skillful means, they show how to escape from samsara by way of the Greater Vehicle; 10. they do 
not regress from the Greater Vehicle; 11. they show the direction of samsara and of nirvana; 12. they are 
skilled in uttering reverse and inverse sounds (cf. Vimalakirti, Introduction, p. 33-37); 13. preceded by 
knowledge, they impeccably go towards all [kinds] of rebirths; 14. their actions of body, speech and mind 
are endowed with the ten good [paths of action]; 15. taking up existences capable of supporting the mass of 
suffering, they never abandon the world of beings; 16. they load beings with contentment; 17. in the midst 
of fools and listeners no matter how difficult, they never forget the strong mind of omniscience towards the 
pure wonders such as the precious Kalpavrksa ‘the wish-fulfilling tree’; 18. having acquired the crown and 


the anointing of all the dharmas, they never cease to preach the Buddhadharma. 


Above (p. 1607F) I [Lamotte) have mentioned the other lists of avenikabodhisattvadharmas. 


First Section MAHAYANIST LIST OF THE EIGHTEEN SPECIAL 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 


[k. 26, p. 247b] 


I. TEXT OF THE LIST ACCORDING TO THE PRAJNAPARAMITA 


Here are the eighteen special attributes (astadasavenikadharma): 


— 


. The Tathagata has no bodily defect (nasti tathagatasya skhalitam). 


2. He has no vocal defect (nasti ravitam). 


LoS) 


. He has no failure of memory (nasti musitasmrtita). 
4. He has no notion of variety (ndsti namatvasamjna). 


5. He does not have an unconcentrated mind (nasty asamahitam cittam). 


lon 


. He does not have thoughtless indifference (nasty apratisamkhyayopeksa). 


~ 


. He has no loss of zealousness (nasti chandaparihanih). 
8. He has no loss of exertion (nasti viryaparihanih. 

9. He has no loss of mindfulness (na@sti smrtiparihanih). 
10. He has no loss of wisdom (nasti prajnaparihanih). 
11. He has no loss of liberation (nasti vimuktiparihanih). 


12. He has no loss of the knowledge and vision of deliverance (nasti vimuktijimanadarsanaparianih). 
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13. Every bodily action of the Tathagata is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge 


(sarvam tathatagatasya kayakarma jnanapirvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 


14. Every vocal action is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge (sarvam vakkarma 


jJnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 
15. Every mental action is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge (sarvam manaskarma 
jJnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 


16. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about past time (atite ‘dhvany asangam 


apratihatam jimanam darsanam). 


17. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about future time (andgate ‘dhvany asangam 


apratihatam jnanam darsanam). 


18. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about the present time (pratyutpanne ‘dhvany 


asangam apratihatam jnanam darsanam). 


752 


Question. - Thirty-six attributes ’°* are all attributes of the Buddha. Why are just these eighteen special? 


Answer. — The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas possess some of the eighteen first attributes, but they do no 


share this second series of eighteen attributes. 


Thus, Sariputra was able to answer any question whatsoever and always develop it with further words 
because he penetrated it without any obstacle, and the Buddha congratulated him saying that he understood 


the fundamental element well (dharmadhatu).7>3 


Aniruddha was the foremost of those who possess the divine eye (divyacaksukanam agryah).7>4 


752 A first group of 18 buddha attributes consisting of the 10 balas (discussed in chap. XX XIX), the 4 
vaisaradyas and the 4 pratisamvids (discussed in chap. XL) plus a second group of 18 attributes that are 
the object of the present chapter. The Sarvastivadins consider the first group to be the special attributes 
of the Buddha, whereas the Mahayanists disagree with this affirmation: for them, the second group alone 
constitutes the all the special attributes of the Buddha. 
753 Cf, Nidanasamyukta, p. 203-204 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 95c8-16); Samyutta, IL, p. 54 and 56): 
Sariputra says: Saced ekam divasam, ekam ratridivisam, saptapi .... prasnam prsto vyakurvam: “If for 
one day, for one night and one day, and even for seven nights and seven days, the Blessed One asked me 
a question on a given subject always with different phrases and different syllables, I would be able, for 
these seven nights seven days, to answer the Blessed One on this same subject for and seven nights and 
seven days, always with new phrases and new syllables.” And the Buddha declares: “It is indeed in this 
way that the fundamental element is well understood to its depths by the monk Sariputra.” 

If Sariputra is able to preach the Dharma with such ‘assurance’, it is because he possesses the 
four vaisaradyas. Therefore the vaisdradyas are not attributes exclusively reserved for the Buddha. 
754 Anguttara, I, p. 23: Etad aggam mama savakanam bhikkhinam dibbacakkukanam yadidam 


anuruddho. 
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Such Ssravakas all shared the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), and since they shared them, the Buddha said: 
“Among my disciples who utter the lion’s roar (simhanddika), the foremost is Pin-t’ou-lo P’o-lo-to-che 
(Pindola Bharadvaja).”755 


Sariputra affirmed of himself: “For seven nights and seven days I was able to expand on the same subject”, 


so inexhaustible his knowledge on the four ways of answering (catvarivyakaranani). 


The arhats Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Pirna, Ananda, Katyayana, etc., also know things (artha), names 


(naman), expressions (nirukti) and elocution (pratibhana).’>° 


This is why the eighteen first attributes [of the Buddha] do not merit the [247c][name of ‘special attributes 
of the Buddha’. 


Il. DETAILED COMMENTARY ON THE LIST 


1-2. The Buddha has no bodily or vocal defect 


Question. — Why does the Buddha have no bodily defect (skhalita) or vocal defect (ravita)? 


Answer. — For innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa) the Buddha has observed purity of 
morality (silavisuddhi): this is why his bodily and vocal actions are faultless. The other arhats such as 
Sariputra, etc., have cultivated the precepts for less time, sixty kalpas at maximum:757 this is why they have 
faults. For innumerable incalculable periods the Buddha has accumulated and perfected the pure precepts 
(visuddhisila), he has always practiced the profound concentrations (gambhirasamadhi), he has obtained all 
the marvelous knowledges and has properly cultivated the mind of great compassion (mahdakarundacitta): 


this is why he is without faults. 


Furthermore, the Buddha has uprooted all the root causes of the wrongdoings: this is why he is faultless. 
The root causes of the wrongdoings are of four kinds: 7) lust (raga), ii) hatred (dvesa), iii) (bhaya), iv) 
ignorance (moha). The Buddha has uprooted these root causes and their traces (vasand). The arhats and 
pratyekabuddhas, although they have uprooted the causes of the wrongdoings, have not eliminated the 
traces (vasand): this is why they sometimes have faults. The Buddha himself knows all these dharmas fully 


and completely, 


755 Ibid., p. 23: Etad aggam mama savakanam bhikkhunam sthanadikanam yadidampindola- 
Bharadvajo. 

One cannot utter the lion’s roar without having the vaisadradyas. The fact that Pindola utters it 
shows that the Buddha is not alone in possessing the vaisaradyas. 
756 If these disciples know these four things, it is because they had the four pratisamvids; therefore the 
Buddha is not alone in having them. 
797 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 71, p. 366c1 1-12: k. 101, p. 525619. 
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Those who do not know them [thus] commit faults. Thus, Sariputra while walking with five bhiksus came 
to an empty house where he spent the night. It was a day when the pratimoksa is recited. Sariputra was not 
familiar with the rules for the inner limits (anthasima) and the outer limits (bahyasima).’°* This was 
reported to the Buddha who said: When one leaves the residence (Gvasa) at the end of one night, there are 


no determined limits. 


Another time Sariputra and Maudgalyayana returned leading five hundred bhiksus who uttered loud shouts 
and cries (uccasabda mahasabda abhivan). Then the Buddha chased them away (prandmayati sma).1°° 


This was a vocal fault [on the part of the disciples]. 


Another time Sariputra had neglected the dietary rules and the Buddha said to him: You are eating impure 
food (avisuddhahara).1° 


Thus, therefore, [the arhats] had bodily and vocal faults. But the Buddha who has eliminated the traces of 


the passions (klesavasand) has no such faults. 


Finally, in the Buddha, all the bodily and vocal actions accompany knowledge (jidndanuparivartin): this is 


why his body is faultless and his voice is faultless. 


For all these kinds of reasons, the Buddha has no defect of body (nasti skhalitam) and no defect of speech 


(nasti ravitam). 


3. The Buddha has no lapse of mindfulness 


There is no failure of mindfulness (nasty muusitasmrtita). Indeed, during the long night (dirgharatram) he 
developed the mind of the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), he developed the profound 
concentrations (gambhirasamdadhi), his mind was without any distractions (aviksipta), he eliminated the 
thirst of desires (kamatrsnd@) and joy of the dharma (dharmapriti), his mind was not attached to any dharma 
and he attained the supreme safety of mind (paramacittakaksemavihara). If the mind is fearful or hasty, 
there are lapses of mindfulness; but the mind of the Buddha has none of these faults: this is why is he has 


no lapses. 


Furthermore, by means of the [memory of] former abodes (purvanivasanusmrti), the sciences (vidya) and 
the powers (bala), the Buddha has triply adorned his mindfulness which is perfect and without defect 


because his mindfulness often bears upon the past. 


Furthermore, as his faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya) is of immense and inexhaustible power, his 


memory has no lapses. 


758 These are the precepts relating to the boundaries of the parishes (simd) and the celebration of the 
Uposada in common: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 102-136. 

7159 Episode related in Majjhima, I, p. 456-457 and already mentioned above, p. 1575F. 

760 Episode related in detail above, p. 120-121F 
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Finally, in the Buddha, all mental actions accompany knowledge (sarvam manaskarma jnananuparivarti): 


this is why his mindfulness has no lapses since at each moment it accoompanies the mind. 
This is what is understood by mindfulness without lapse. See what has been [248a] said in the T’ien wen 
king (Devataparprechasitra).’°! 
[The deity asked]: 

Who is the man without fault? 

Who is the man with unfailing mindfulness? 

Who is the ever-attentive man (smrtimat) 

Who accomplishes what he must do? 
[The Buddha answered]: 

The man who knows all dharmas perfectly, 

Who is freed of all obstacles 

And is endowed with all the qualities: 


He is unique: it is the Buddha. 
4. The Buddha has no notion of variety 


He has no notion of variety (ndsti nanatvasamjna). The Buddha has no point of distinctions (vibhanga) 
among beings; he makes no difference between those who are far away and those who are close; he does 
not say: This one is noble and I can speak to him; that one is lowly and I must not speak to him. Just as the 
sun lights up everything, so the Buddha with the rays of his great compassion (mahakarunarasmi) has pity 
for all and saves all alike. Whether one honors him or does not honor him, whether it concerns enemies or 


relatives, noblemen or scoundrels, all are alike to him. 


See for example this stranger, the dung-sweeper called Ni-t’o (Nitha): the Buddha converted him and he 


became a great arhat.762 


761 Araham sutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 14, already cited above, p. 67-68F and notes. 

762 Nitha (?) was a refuse-sweeper. His long hair hung down in disorder; he was filthy and his clothes 
were in tatters. When he found a rag on his way, he used it to mend his garments. On his back he carried 
a jar full of refuse. One day when the Buddha was visiting Rajagrha, Nitha, lowly and impure, did not 
dare to come near him for fear of increasing his misdeeds further. He took flight across the city, but at 
each corner the Buddha appeared before him. The Teacher said to him: “Although your body is impure, 
your heart possesses the excellent and wonderful perfume of the Dharma. You must not think of yourself 


as lowly.” Having received the Buddha’s teaching, Nitha entered the religious life and became an arhat. 
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See also the vaigya 76-hou (Srigupta) who wanted to harm the Buddha with a ditch full of fire and with 
poisoned rice. The same day, the Buddha liberated him from the threefold poison (¢rivisa) and extinguished 


the fire of wrong views (mithydadrsti) in him.7 
Such examples show that the Buddha has no notion of variety (ndndtvasamjna). 


Furthermore, the Buddha has no fondness (anunaya) for the practitioners of his doctrine such as Sariputra, 
the bodhisattva Maitreya, etc.; he has no aversion (pratigha) either for people of wrong view such as 
Devadatta or the six heretic masters, Purana, etc. As the Buddha has formed his mind [in total impartiality] 
for innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyaklpa), he is the Jewel (ratna) among beings and, like 


pure gold, he does not undergo variations. 


Furthermore, “three times during the night and three times during the day, the Buddha considers beings 
with his Buddha eye” (t#i rdatres trir divasasya satkrtvo ratrimdivasena buddhacaksusa lokam 
vyavalokayati)’®* and never allows the time of asking himself who can be converted (vaineya) to pass by. 


Considering beings impartially, he has no notion of variety. 


Furthermore, the Buddha has praised the good dharmas (Ausaladharma) in many ways (anekaparyayena) 
and criticized the bad dharmas (akusaladharma) in many ways. However, faced with good or with bad, his 
mind shows no increase or decrease (anindanadhika): it is only in order to save beings that he makes 


distinctions. Thus he has no notion of variety. 


Furthermore, it is said in the Yi-ts’ie-pou-hing king (Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa):7©> “The Buddha 
considers all beings as his own self, as having fulfilled their role (Artva) and having neither beginning, 


middle or end (anddimadhyaparyavasmana).”"©® That is why he has no notion of variety. 


The name of the dung-sweeper is poorly established: Nitha or Nithi in the fragments of the 
Kalpanamanditika, Sunita in Pali, Ni-t’o and Ni-t’i in the Chinese transcriptions. His story is told in the 
following sources: 

Kalpanamanditika, p. 158-160 (very mutilated fragments) and Sutralamkara said to be by 
Asvaghosa, T 201, no. 43, k. 7, p. 203c-297a (transl. Huber, p. 192-210): Theragatha, p. 63-64, v. 620- 
631, and its commentary (tr. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 271-274); Hien yu king, T 202, k. 
6, no. 35, p. 397a-390a; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 19, p. 710al-cl. 

Nitha is also mentioned in passing in the Hien yu king, T 202, k. 4, p. 377a12, and the 
Sarvastivadavinayavibhanga, T 1442, k. 42, p. 858a28-29. 

763 For Srigupta, see above, p. 184F, note 4. 

764 Stock phrase: cf. Divyavadana, p. 95, 124, 265; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 16, 30, 72, etc. 

765 The correct title is indeed Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa (cf. Siksasamuccaya, p. 6, 1. 16; 90. 1. 19; 
99. 1. 3; Mahavyut. no. 1362) ‘Teaching of the non-functioning of all dharmas’ and not 
Sarvadharmapravyrttinirdesa as it is spelled most often in western lists. This sutra has come down to us 
in three Chinese translations and one Tibetan translation: 


1) T 650: Tchou fa wou hing king, transl. by Kumarajhiva. 
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Furthermore, the Buddha sees that all beings and all things are, from the beginning, unborn (anutpanna), 


unceasing (aniruddha), always pure (suddha) and like nirvana: thus he has no notion of variety. 


Finally, the Pou-eul-jou fa-men (Advayapravesadharmaparyaya) or the ‘Teaching on the entry into non- 
duality’”° is the doorway to the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam bhiitalaksana). Variety (ndndtva) is 
duality (dvaya), and duality is wrong view (mithyddrsti). But the Buddha is not a deceiver (amayavin) and 
cannot commit a deception (maya). He always applies the Teaching on the entry into non-duality, and 


deception is variety. 


That is why he has no notion of variety. 


5. The Buddha has no non-concentrated mind 


He has no non-concentrated mind (nasty asamahitacittam). Concentration (samadhi) is the non-distraction 
of the mind (cittaviksepa). In a distracted mind, it [248b] is impossible to see the truth: distraction is like a 
body of water disturbed by waves where one cannot see one’s own face; it is like a lamp (dipa) in the full 
wind which cannot illumine well. This is why it is said that the Buddha does not have a non-concentrated 


mind. 


Question. — The concentrations go from the andgamya [preliminary concentration of the first dhyana] on up 
to the absorption of cessation (nirodhasamapatti). When one enters into these absorptions, it is impossible 
to assert any physical action (Adyakarman) or vocal action (vakkarman). Hence, if the Buddha is always 
concentrated (samdahita) and has no non-concentrated mind, how can he travel through the kingdoms, take 
up the four positions (iryapatha) and preach the Dharma to the great assemblies with all kinds of nidanas 
and avadanas? Whether these actions are of the domain of the desire realm (kamadhdtvavacara) or of the 


Brahma world, the Buddha cannot enter into concentration if he wants to accomplish them. 


Answer. — When we said that he has no non-concentrated mind, that can have several meanings. 


2) Tchou fa pen wou king, transl. under the Souei by Jinagupta between the 6" and 7" month of 
the 15" ,k’ai houang year or August to September 595 (cf. Li, T 2034, k. 12, p. 103c6). 

3) T 652: Ta tch’eng souei tchouan chouo tchou fa king, transl. under the Pei Song (960-1127) 
by Chao t6 and others. 

4) OKC 847: Chos thams cad hbyun ba med par bstan pa, transl. by Rin chen mtsho. 
766 Cf. Tchou fa wou hing king, T 650, k. 1, p. 751a28-29: “Beings are Bodhi; Bodhi is beings. Bodhi 
and beings are one and the same thing, namely, the Bhagavat.” 
767 According to the practice somewhat current at its time, the 7raité here refers to the 
Vimalakirtinirdesasitra by citing the title of one of its chapters instead of the title of the sutra itself. It 
refers to chapter VIII: ‘Introduction to the doctrine of non-duality’ (p. 301-318 of my [Lamotte’s] 


translation of the Vimalakirtinirdesa). 
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Being concentrated means being fixed on the good dharmas with a mind that is always absorbed 
(sadasamgrhitacittena). Now the Buddha is fixed on the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas and never 


strays from that. Therefore he does not have a non-concentrated mind. 


Furthermore, in the desire realm (kGmadhdtu) there are some concentrations where those who have entered 
into them are able to preach the Dharma. Thus, in the Abhidharma it is a question of [concentrations] 
belonging to the desire realm (k@madhdtvavacara), such as the four levels of saints (a@ryavamsa),’°® the 
four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), the four right efforts (samyakpradhana), the four bases 
of magical power (rddhipdda), the five faculties (indriya), the five strengths (bala), the concentration 
preventing being attacked by others (arandsamadhi),’® the knowledge resulting from aspiration 
(pranidhijnana),’’° and the four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid). There are marvelous qualities of 
this kind in which the Buddha is established while entering into the world of desire: this is why he has no 


non-concentrated mind. 


When the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas emerge from concentration (samdadher vyuthitah), they enter into 
an undefined mind (avyakrtacitta), they enter into a good mind (kusalacitta) or they enter into a defiled 
mind (samalacitta). But when the Buddha comes out of concentration and enters into a concentration of the 
desire realm (kamadhdatusamadhi),’"! he has not a single moment of distracted mind (viksiptacitta): this is 


why he has no non-concentrated mind. 


Furthermore, according to the sravaka system, when the magically created beings (nirmita) preach the 
Dharma, their creator (nirmatr), [namely, the sravaka, does not speak, and when the creator speaks, the 
magically created beings do not speak. It is not so with the Buddha: the magically created beings and their 
creator, [namely, the Buddha,] preach the Dharma together.772 [In the sravakas, the mind in concentration 
(samadhicitta) is necessarily different [from the mind of creation (nirmdanacitta)| and when the sravaka 
enters into concentration, he does not speak. The Buddha himself, while remaining in concentration, is able 


to preach the Dharma and to walk about (cankramitum). This is what is said in the Mi-tsi king (Guhyasitra, 


768 Being content with clothing (civara), food (pindapata), beds (Sayanasana) and delighting in 
renunciation and meditation (prahanabhavana): cf. Digha, II, p. 224-225; Anguttara, II, p. 27-28. 

769 See above, p. 4F and note 1, 633F, 1041F; Koga, VIL, p. 86-87. 

710 See Koéa, VII, p. 88-89. 

771 Tn other words, when the Buddha comes out of a dhyana or a samapatti of the two higher realms in 
order to enter into the concentrations of the desire realm so as to devote himself to the practice of the 
bodhipaksikadharmas. 

772 Here the Traité is repeating what it has already said above, p. 468-469F. Once more it seems to 
stray from the canonical sources in whose words the nirmitas of the sravakas speak when the Sravaka 
speaks and remain silent when the sravaka is silent. Only the Buddha was able to converse with his 


nirmitas. 
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or Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa), in regard to the Secret of the mind (cittaguhya):’73 “The mind of the 


Buddhas is always in concentration”, but they are still able to preach the Dharma. 


Furthermore, distractions (viksiptacitta), fetters (samyojana), doubts (vicikitsa) do not exist in the Buddha. 
Although he has no doubts concerning the four truths (catuhsatya), the arhat often still has doubts about 
dharmas. The eternally concentrated Buddha has no doubts about dharmas: this is why he has no non- 


concentrated mind. 


Moreover, the arhat who still has traces of the disturbing emotions (Alesavasanda) and is capable of 
regressing (parihanadharman) has distractions. The Buddha who, in his omniscience, has complete 
knowledge, has no distractions. He is like a vessel (ghata) full of water where there is neither sound (svara) 
nor movement (irana). The Buddha is the only person who can be called free of deception (amayavin);7™4 
he is the foremost of the three strong individuals (drdhapudgala).’’> His mind remains unchanged in 


suffering as in happiness. 


All the characteristics of things (dharmalaksana), unity (ekartha), multiplicity (nanartha), production 
(utpdda), cessation (nirodha), interruption (uccheda), permanence (sdasvata), coming (agama) and going 
(nirgama) are deceptions, [248c] the formation (samskara) of a collection of falsehoods.’”© Since the 
Buddha is well established (supratisthita) in the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, his mind is never 


non-concentrated and, being never non-concentrated, it does not change. 


Moreover, among the five incomprehensible things (acintyadharma), the attributes of the Buddha are the 


most incomprehensible:’’7 these eighteen special attributes (@venikadharma) are the profound treasure 


773 Cf. T 310, k. 11, p. 59c8 and seq; T 312, k. 9, p. 724c14 and seq.: “From the night when the 
Tathagata realized the Bodhi of the Buddhas until the day when he was nirvanized, during that interval, 
the Tathagata is free of doubt and transformation: his mind is without thought, without movement, 
without instability, without mixing, without scattering, without distraction, without change...”. 
For the TathagatacintyaguhyanirdeSa, one of the sources of the Traité, see above, p. 10F, note 3; 
p. 560F; amd later, k. 26, p. 253b3; k. 30, p. 284a17-18; k. 57, p. 466b6; k. 88, p. 684a22. 
774 However, the bhiksu who has destroyed the impurities (Asindsvara) is also without cheating or 
deceit (asatho hoti amayavi): cf. Majjhima, I, p. 97; II, p. 95, 25; Anguttara, III, p. 65; V, p. 15. 
775 Accordiong to the Tseng yi a han (T 125, k. 12, p. 607a2-5), the three individuals worthy of homage 
(puja) are the Tathagata, the disciple of the Tathagata who has destroyed the impurities and is arhat, and 
the cakravartin king. For the pratyekabuddhas, these individuals are worthy of a stupa (Digha, II, p. 
142;Anguttara, II, p. 245). 
7716 The eight characteristics in question are rejected by Nagarjuna in the dedication to his 
Madhyamakakarika (cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 3, L. 11: 
Anirodham anutpadam anucchedam asasvatam / 
anekartham ananartham anaddamam anirgamam // 
These are the eight well-known Nagarjunian negations. 
7717 The Traité lists five acintyas: cf. k. 30, p. 383c17-20: “The sutra speaks of five incomprehensible 


things, namely: i) the number of beings, ii) retribution of action (karmavipdaka), iii) the strength of a man 
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(gambhiranidhana) of the Buddha. Who can understand them? This is why it is certain that the Buddha hs 


no non-concentrated mind. 


Although the Buddha enters into concentration, he does not have these coarse minds (audarikacitta) of 
investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicara) and, having incomprehensible knowledge (acintyajnana), he 


can preach the Dharma. 


The heavenly musical instruments (divyaturya) make all sorts of sounds dear to the gods, and they do so 
while being without mind (citta) or consciousness (vijfidna) by virtue of the merits (punya) acquired by the 
gods.’78 If these heavenly musical instruments that are without mind or consciousness do such things, how 


could it be said that the Buddha, who is endowed with mind, cannot preach the Dharma? 


This is why it is said that the Buddha does not have a non-concentrated mind. 


6. The Buddha has no unconsidered equanimity 


He has no unconsidered equanimity (nasty apratisamkhyopeksa). — Beings have three types of sensations 


(vedana): unpleasant (duhkhavedana), pleasant (sukhavedand), neither unpleasant nor pleasant 


in trance (dhyayibala), iv) the strength of the nagas (nagabala), v) the power of the Buddhas. Of these 
five incomprehensible things, the power of the Buddhas is the most incomprehensible.” — See also later, 
k. 90, p.698b20; k. 93, p. 714a21; k. 98, p. 743b14. — The same list is repeated by T’an louan (476-542) 
in his notes on the Amitayuhsittra, T 1819, k. 2, p. 836b7-10. 

However, the canonical sutras list only four acintyas (in Pali, acinteyya): 

1) Anguttara, II, p. 80: Cattar’ imani bhikkhave acinteyyani na cintetabbani yani cintento 
ummadassa vighatassa bhagi assa. katamani cattari? Buddhanam buddhavisayo... jhdyissa 
jhanavisayo... kammavipako... lokacinta: “Here, O monks, are the four incomprehensible things about 
which you should not think, for the person who thinks about them will be prey to mistakes and trouble. 
What are these four things? The Buddha domain of the Buddhas, the domain of the person in trance, the 
retribution of action, and philosophical speculations about the world.” 

2) Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 18, p. 6406-9: 7) lokadhatu, ii) sattva, iii) nagavisaya, iv) 
buddhavisaya. 

3. Ibid., k. 21, p. 657a2-21: 7) sattva, it) lokadhatu, iii) nagavisaya, iv) buddhavisaya. 

4) Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 8, p. 43c16-18; k. 86, p. 493c16-19: 7) karmavisaya, ii) nagavisaya, iii) 
dhyanavisaya, iv) buddhavisaya. 

Contrary to the Traité, the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 113, p. 586b24; T 1546, k. 22, p. 163a8-9) 
considers that, of the five acintyas, karmavipaka is the most profound. 

Finally, in the Hien yang cheng kiao louen (T 1602,k. 6, p. 510c2-6), Asanga postulates six 
acintyas: i) Gtman, ii) sattva, tii) loka, iv) sarvasattvakarmavipaka, v) dhyanasaksatkara and 
dhyanavisaya. vi) buddha and buddhavisaya. 

7718 See above, p. 1049F, the comments on the lute of the Asuras. 
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(adhkhasukhavedana). The unpleasant sensation produces hatred (dvesa), the pleasant sensation produces 
love (raga), the neither unpleasant nor pleasant produces confusion (moha). Of these three kinds of 
sensation, the unpleasant sensation produces suffering (duhkha), abides in suffering and destroys 
happiness; the pleasant sensation produces happiness (sukha), abides in happiness and destroys suffering; 


as for the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, one does not know if it is suffering or if it is happiness. 


Other people who are of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) experience the unpleasant and the pleasant 
sensations especially, but they do not feel the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, they do not know it 
and have only indifference (upeksa) for it: they are fettered by the fetter of confusion (mohasamyojana). 
The Buddha, on the other hand, knows completely the moment of arising (utpdda), the moment of duration 
(sthiti) and the moment of cessation (bhanga) of the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation: this is why it 


is said that the Buddha has no unconsidered equanimity. 


Question. — But what is equanimity (upeksd) here? Is it the absence of suffering and happiness which is 
upeksa, or is it a matter of the upeksda that is one of the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga), or 


again is it the upeksa that is one of the four immeasurables (apramdnacitta)? 


Answer. — The absence of suffering and of happiness constitutes the twofold domain (sthanadvaya) of 


upeksa and the abandoning [of this domain] is also called upeksa. How is that? 


In the course of a neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, other people do not take into account, from 
moment to moment, the moments of arising (utpdda), of duration (sthiti) and cessation (bhanga) of this 
sensation: it takes a long time for them to notice it. But the Buddha cognizes [these three moments] 


completely each successive moment. 


Upeksa is also part of the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga); when the mind is completely 
balanced, when it is not sinking (navdaliyte) or being scattered (na viksipyate), this is when equanimity 
(upeksa) should be practiced. In the moments of sinking, one practices the notion of exertion 
(viryasamjna), and in the moments of distraction, one practices the notion of concentration of the mind 


(cittasamgrahanasamjna). 


In some circumstances, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas concentrate their mind wrongly or excite it 
wrongly, and their equanimity is thus in disequilibrium. The Buddha, however, is never without completely 
cognizing the coarseness or the subtleness, the profundity or the superficiality inherent in the instantaneous 
minds. Knowing that, he is [truly] indifferent. 


Question. — If that is so, how was the Buddha able to talk to the bhiksus about Nan-t’o, saying: “In Nanda, 
the sensations (vedand) are completely conscious at the moment when they arise, completely conscious 
when they endure and completely conscious at the moment when they are destroyed, and it is the same for 


the notions (samjnda) and investigations (vitarka)”? [Is that not a privilege reserved to the Buddha? ] 
Answer.- There are two ways of being conscious: [249a] 


1) When a duhkhavedana ‘unpleasant sensation’ arises, knowing that a duhkhavedand is arising; when a 
duhkhavedana continues, knowing that a duhkhavedand is continuing; when a duhkhavedand ceases, 


knowing that a duhkhavedand is ceasing. When a sukhavedana ‘pleasant sensation’ arises, knowing that a 
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sukhvedana is arising; when a sukhavedand continues, knowing that a sukhavedand is continuing; when a 
sukhavedana ceases, knowing that a sukhvedana is ceasing. The same for a duhkhasukhavedana ‘neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant sensation’. This is knowing only the general characteristics (samdanyalaksana), but 
not the specific characteristics (svalaksana) of the sensation. [This way of being conscious was that of 
Nanda. ] 


2) Having full consciousness and full awareness from moment to moment of the duhkha-, sukha- and 
aduhkhasukha-vedana succeeding one another from moment to moment (Asaneksand) and not ignoring the 
mental events (caitasikadharma) following one another from moment to moment. [This is the way of being 


conscious of the Buddha.] This is why it is said that he has no unconsidered indifference. 


Furthermore, the Buddha sometimes went away from beings in order to enter into deep meditation 
(pratisamlayitum) for one or two months.779 There are people who doubt and wonder: The Buddha came 


into the world to save beings; why then is he always in concentration? 


The Buddha tells them: “It is for many reasons and knowingly that I am leaving beings. There is no 


unconsidered indifference (apratisamkhyayipeksa) in me.” 
Question. — What are the reasons why he leaves them knowingly? 


Answer. — In the middle of the great assemblies, the Buddha is tired and that is why he wants to rest for a 
while. 780 


779 These retreats of the Buddha have been frequently mentioned in the texts: Vinaya, III, p. 68, 230; 
Digha, II, p. 237; Samyutta, V,p. 12-13, 320, 325. The Buddha always used the following expression to 
tale leave: Iccham’ aham addhamasam (or temasam, cattaro mdse) patisalliyitum, n’amhi kenaci 
upasamkamitabbo annatra pindapataniharakena: “J wish to go into meditation for two weeks (three or 
four months); I do not wish to be approached by anyone except the person who will bring me food.” 
780 Several times, having preached until late in the night, the Buddha was tired and asked one of his 
disciples, Sariputra, Ananda or Maudgalyayana, to continue with the teaching. The episode is always 
related in the following words: 

Digha, III, p. 209; Majjhima, I, p. 354; Samyutta, IV, p. 184; Anguttara, V, p. 126: Atha kho 
Bhagaa... dyasmantam sariputtam amantesi: Vigatathinamiddho kho Sariputta bhikkhusamgho, 
patibhatu tam Sariputta bhikkhiinam dhammaikatha. Pitthi me agilayati, tam aham Gyamissamiti. — 
Evam bhante to kho Gyasma Sariputto Bhagavato paccassosi. — Atha kho Bhagava catuggunam 
samghatim pannapetva dakkhinena passena sihaseyyam kappesi, pade padam accadhaya sato 
sampajano utthanasannam manasikaritva. 

“Then the Blessed One said to venerable Sariputra: ‘The community of monks is free of langor 
and torpor, O Sariputra; let the religious instruction [for it] come into your mind. My back is sore: I am 
going to lie down.’ Saying: ‘May it be so, O Lord’, the venerable Sariputra gave his assent to the Blessed 
One. Then the Blessed One, having folded his cloak into four, lay down on his right side in the lion pose, 


one foot resting on top of the other, attentive, lucid, after having fixed his mind on the time to re-arise.” 
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Furthermore, from lifetime to lifetime, the Buddha has always liked solitude (naiskramya). 


When, as a bodhisattva, he was in his mother’s womb (matrkuksi), his mother loved solitude as well, and it 


was at forty /i from the capital, in the forest of Lan-pi-ni (Lumbinivana) she gave birth to him.78! 


When the Buddha attained Bodhi, it was in the forest of Ngeou-leou-p’in lo (Uruvilvavana) alone, at the 
foot of a tree that he became Buddha.7®2 


When he turned the wheel of the Dharma for the first time, it was also at Sien-jen tchou-tch’ou (Rsipatana) 
in the forest of Lou-lin (Mrgadava).783 


When he entered nirvana, it was in the forest of So-/o trees (Salavana) under two trees. 


Thus, during the long night (dirgharatram), he liked to practice solitude: this is why he entered into 


concentration. 


Furthermore, the Buddha always has the mind of solitude (naiskramyacittasamanvagata): that is why he 


entered into concentration. 


Furthermore, the Buddha avoided crowds (samsarga) and places of unnecessary speech 
(sambhinnapralapasthana) and, by contemplating his own treasury of Buddha qualities 
(buddhagunanidhana), he experienced happiness of supreme purity (paramasuddhasukha): that is why he 


entered into concentration. 


Furthermore, when the Buddha finished preaching the Dharma, he always advised the bhiksus to practice 
solitary meditation (pratisamlayana) in the manner of having no regret (pascattapa) and, as he himself 


applied the advice that he gave (kanthokta), he entered into concentration. 


Furthermore, he disliked homage (pi/ja) but, when he knew there were beings to be converted (vaineya), he 


entered into concentration and created fictive beings (nirmitapurusa) to come to save them.784 


Furthermore, there are beings whose concentrations (samadhi) are rare and whose wisdoms (prajfd) are 


numerous. By giving them the example of his own practice of the dhyanas, the Buddha converts them. 


Furthermore, there are people who get tired of always seeing the Buddha, and the Buddha withdraws a little 


so that they might aspire to see him again.785 


For the corresponding Sanskrit wording, see Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra, p. 264, 286: Prsthi 
ma avilayati tam tavad ayamayisye...Atha bhagavan ganagunam samghatim Sirasi pratisthapya 
daksinena parsvena Sayyam kalpayati pade padam adhayaloksamjni pratismrtah samprajana 
utthanasamjnam manasi kurvanah. 

781 See above, p. 21F, note 2. 

782 See above, p. 179F, 227-228F. 

783 See above, p. 87F; 182F, note 1, 420F. 

784 See the miracle of the multiplicationm of the fictive buddhas, p. 531-534F and notes; 1352-1353F. 
785 Allusion to the schism at Kaugambi related above, p. 896-898F and notes. 
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Furthermore, when the Buddha wished to preach the Dharma to the devas, he went to a solitary place 


(vivikte sthane).7°6 


Furthermore, it is in order to establish a rule for future generations that the Buddha meditated and, when he 
turned the Wheel of Dharma, he passed this custom on to his disciples: this is why he entered into 


concentration. 


Furthermore, the Buddha has shown a twofold path for gathering beings (sattvasamgrahaya): that of 
concentration (samadhi) and that of wisdom (prajna). When the Buddha preaches the Dharma in the great 
assemblies, he illustrates the path of wisdom (prajnamarga); but when he concentrates his mind in a 
solitary place (vivikte sthane cittam samgrhndti), he illustrates the path of concentration (samadhimarga). 
[249b] 


Finally, in the face of the six sense objects (sadvisaya), beings have three kinds of reactions (samskara): 1) 
seeing beautiful colors (rijpa), they experience the happiness of joy (pritisuklha); ii) seeing ugly colors, 
they experience the suffering of sadness (daurmanasyaduhkha), iii) seeing neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
colors, they experience a feeling of indifference (upeksacitta). And it is the same for [the other sense 
objects] on up to dharmas. The Buddha, however, has control (vasita) over the six sense objects 
(sadvisaya): in the face of pleasant or unpleasant objects, he is able to produce a feeling of indifference as 


has been said in regard to his holy magic (rddhi). 


These are the various reasons why he enters into concentration and does not have any unconsidered 


indifference. 


7. The Buddha has no loss of zeal 


He has no loss of zeal (nasti chandaparihanih). — Knowing the value of the good dharmas (kusaladharma), 
the Buddha always wants to accumulate the good dharmas and since his mind never tires of cultivating the 


good dharmas, he has no loss of zeal. 


[The Buddha helps a blind bhiksu thread his needle.]"8" — Thus there was once an partially blind old bhiksu 
who was repairing his cloak (samgh@ti). Unable to thread his needle (siici), he said to people: “Would 
someone who wants to gain merit thread my needle for me?” The Buddha appeared before him and said: “I 
am someone who loves merit without ever tiring of it. Bring your needle.” Full of respect, the bhiksu 


caught a glimpse of the Buddha’s radiance and recognized his voice. He said to the Buddha: “The Buddha 


786 Thus Sakradevendra was converted in the Indrasailaguha (abive, p. 180F, note 2), and the four 
Caturmaharajakayikadevas, on the shores of lake Mandakini (Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, k. 26, p. 193a; 
Mulasarv. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, IU, I, p. 256-259; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 23, p. 734b; 
Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 79, p. 410a; T 1546, k. 41, p. 306c; T 1547, k. 9, p. 482c). 

787 Anecdote taken from the Sibijataka of the Avadananasgataka, I, p. 182-183 which the Traité has 
already related above, p. 569-570F. 
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has exhausted the ends and the depths of the immense sea of qualities (apramanagunasagara); why is he 
not yet satisfied?” The Buddha said to the bhiksu: “The reward of the qualities (gunavipdka) is very 
profound (gambhira). There is nobody who knows their benefits as I do. Although I have exhausted the 
ends and the depths, my zeal (chandacitta) for merit is not yet satisfied (atrpta): this is why I have become 
Buddha, Consequently, even now I do not stop. Although there are no further qualities that I might obtain, 
my zeal does not cease.” In fear, gods and men understood: “If the Buddha, [perfect as he is] is so 
insatiable for the qualities (gunesv atrptah), what would it be for other people?” The Buddha preached the 
Dharma to the bhiksu and at once his fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) was enriched with the pure eye of wisdom 


(prajnacakusus). 


Question. - But the Buddha had previously eliminated the zeal for all the good dharmas (sarvesu kusalesu 


dharmesuchandah); why is it said here that he has not lost zeal (nasti chandaparianih)? 


Answer. — When he ruled out zeal for all the good dharmas, he had in mind those who are “zealous to 
obtain good dharmas that have not yet been obtained” (anutpannanam kusalanam dharmanam utpadaya 
chandam janayanti) or who “are zealous so that good dharmas already obtained should develop” 
(upannanam kusalanam dharmanam bhiiyobhavaya chandam janayanti).’88 But the Buddha does not have 
that type of zeal. Completely endowed with all the qualities (sarvagunasampanna), there is nothing that he 
has not obtained and he has nothing to increase. Here the word ‘zeal’ (chanda) means what I have said 


above: although the Buddha is endowed with all the qualities, his zeal for them has not come to a stop. 


In the horse-jewel (asvaratna),’®° even if it has arrived at its destination, the desire to go forward never 
ceases and persists until death. It is the same for the Buddha-Jewel. When the great fire at the end of the 
kalpa (mahdakalpoddaha) has burned and consumed the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu,’9° the power of 
fire has not disappeared. It is the same for the fire of the Buddha’s wisdom: when he has burned up all the 
passions (Alesa) and illumined all things, the zeal associated with this wisdom (prajnadsamprayuktachanda) 


is not extinguished. 


Moreover, although the Buddha fulfills all the good dharmas and all the qualities, beings are inexhaustible 


(aksaya) in number and this is why the desire which the Buddha has to save them all does not stop. 


Question. — If the desire that the Buddha has to save all beings never [249c] ceases, why then does he enter 


into nirvana? 


Answer. —There are two ways to save beings: some obtain salvation when the Buddha is present, others 


obtain salvation after his nirvana.7?! Thus it is said in the Fa-houa king (Saddharmapundarikasitra): 


788 Two of the four samyakpradhanas. 

789 One of the seven jewels of the cakravartin king. 

790 Cf. Koéa, III, p. 184. 

791 Tn the view of the Mahayana, the nirvana of the Buddha is not an historical fact but simply skillful 


means (updya), a fiction destined to convert beings. 
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“When the master physician had given the medicinal plants he had gathered to his sons, he left them.”792 


This is why the Buddha enters into nirvana. 


Moreover, there are beings with weak faculties (mrdvindriya) and slight virtues who are incapable of 
realizing the grand undertaking [of salvation] and who can only plant the causes of merits. This is why the 


Buddha enters into nirvana [without waiting for them to reach their salvation]. 


Question. — But even after the death {nirodha) of the Buddha, there are still people who become arhat; why 


do you say that they can only plant the causes of merits? 


Answer. — Although some become arhat, they are so rare that it is not worth mentioning. On the other hand, 
as soon as the Buddha preaches the Dharma, there are, in the ten directions, innumerable and incalculable 
beings who obtain Bodhi. After the death of the Buddha, it is the same. Similarly in a great kingdom, there 
are indeed some punitive military expeditions, but these are so rare that we do not speak about them. This is 


why, although beings are inexhaustible in number, the Buddha enters into nirvana. 


Finally, it is said in the Mo-ho-yen Cheou-leng-yen king (Mahayana Siramgamasamadhisitra): “In the 
Pratimandita universe, the Buddha has a life-span of seven hundred incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyalkalpa) during which he saves beings.”793 This is why it is said that the Buddha has no loss of 


zeal (chandaparihani). 


792 Saddharmapundarika, p. 322, |. 5-6 (cf. Transl. of Kumarajiva, T 202, k. 6, p. 43a27-28: Sa 
(vaidyapurusa) evam tan putran upayakausalyenanusisyanayataram janapadapradesam prakrantah. 

A physician, having returned from a voyage, found his sons sick from a poisonous drink. He 
offered them an antidote. Some of his sons took it and were cured at once. Others, repulsed by the smell 
and taste of the remedy, refused to drink it. In order to make these recalcitrants take the potion, the 
physician resorted to a skillful stratagem. He gave them the antidote again, then he left for a foreign land. 
From there, he spread the rumor of his death, and his afflicted sons, in memory of their father, finally 
took the remedy and were cured. Knowing that his sons were free of their illness, the physician showed 
himself to them again. 

Similarly, the Buddha preaches the path of salvation, but some of his listeners refuse to take it. 
Then the Buddha pretends to enter into nirvana so that the obstinate ones, grieved by his death, finally 
consent to be converted. Actually this nirvana is just a skillful stratagem. 

793 T 642, k. 2, p. 644c16-645a13; Tib. Trip., vol. 32, no. 800, fol. 336a6-337b2; my {Lamotte] 
translation of the Siiramgamasamdadhi, 1965, p. 267-270. 

“The public ministry of the Buddha Sakyamuni lasted only 45 years. Working for such a short 
period of time for the good and happiness of beings, Sakyamuni experienced only a rather lukewarm 
zeal. How can you say that he had no loss of zeal?” 

In order to answer this objection, the Traité appeals here to a passage from the 
Siiramgamasamadhi identifying the Sakyamuni of the Saha universe, who entered nirvana at the age of 
48 years, with the buddha Vairocana of the Pratimandita whose life-span is seven hundred incalculable 


periods. 
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8. The Buddha has no loss of exertion 


He has no loss of exertion (nasti virvaparihanih). — See what hs been said about loss of zeal: zeal (chanda) 


is synonymous with exertion (virya). 


Question. - If that is so, the special attributes (@venikadharma) are no longer eighteen in number [but just 
seventeen]. Furthermore, in the list of mental events (caitasikadharma), a distinction is made between zeal 


and exertion.794 Then why do you say that zeal is confused with exertion? 


Answer. — Zeal is the action taken at the beginning and, when zeal is developed, it has the name of 
exertion. This is what the Buddha said: “All dharmas have zeal as their root” (chandamilakah sarve 
dharmah).’” Zeal is like a thirsty man who wants to find something to drink; exertion is like the means 
(upaya) used to seek something to drink. Zeal is mind (citta), desire to find: exertion serves to realize the 
thing. Zeal comes from a mental action (manakarman); exertion comes from three actions: [mental action, 
vocal action and physical action]. Zeal is internal; exertion is external. These are the resemblances and the 


differences. 


In the passage in question, the bodhisattva Drdhamati asks Sakyamuni: “How long is your life- 
span and when will you enter nirvana?” Sakyamuni answers: “My life-span is exactly the same as that of 
the buddha Vairocana of the Pratimandita.”” Drdamati then goes to this universe to ask Vairocana who 
replies that his life-span will be exactly seven hundred incalculable periods like that of the buddha 
Sakyamuni. Returning to the Saha universe, Drdhamati communicates this information to the disciples of 
Sakyamuni and the latter finally acknowledges: “The buddha Vairocana is myself who, under a different 
name, assures the welfare and the happiness of all beings.” 

The result is that the zeal of Sakyamuni is not limited to 45 years but extends over seven 
hundred incalculable periods. 

Nevertheless, it would be a complete misunderstanding of the intent of the Mahayana to identify 
Sakyamuni with one or another Buddha in particular: in reality, he is mixed up with all the Buddhas 
whose true way of existing (tathata) is an inconceivable ‘non-existence’. 

In another passage (p. 129-131 of the translation), the Siramgamasamadhi states that the 
Tathagatas are non-existent in the past, the present and the future, and that they are identical in that they 
are like magic and a mirage, without coming or going. And the Vimalakirtinirdesa (p. 355-359) in turn 
affirms that the true manner of seeing the Tathagata is ‘to see him as if there was nothing to see’. 

794 The Pali Abhidhamma (cf. Compendium of Philosophy, p. 237 and seq.) lists 52 mental events 
(cetasika); the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (cf. KoSa, II, p. 150-165) has 46. Both make a distinction 
between chanda, defined as ‘desire for action’ (kartukamata) and virya, defined as ‘endurance in the 
mind’ (cetaso ‘bhyutsahah). 

795 Anguttara, IV, p. 339, l. 4; V, p. 107, 1. 6; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 28, p. 602c4: Chandamiilaka, 


avuso, abbe dhamma. 
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Moreover, exertion is loved by the Buddhas: it is in this way that the Buddha Sakyamuni skipped over nine 


kalpas’°° and quickly attained anuttara samyaksambodhi. 


[Saiksasiitra.] — Moreover, it is said that one day the Buddha said to Ananda: “Preach the Dharma to the 
bhiksus; my back hurts (prsthi ma avilayati); I am going to rest for a while.” Then the Bhagavat folded his 
upper garment in four (caturgunam uttaradsangam prajnapya), spread it on the ground and with his cloak 
(samgati) as a pillow (bimbohana), lay down. Ananda preached the seven factors of enlightenment 
(saptasambodhyanga). When he had come to the factor ‘exertion’ (virvasambodhyanga), the Buddha arose 
with a start and said to Ananda: “Ananda, are you praising exertion?” (pratibhatam ta Ananda viryam) 
Ananda answered “I am praising it.” And this happened three times. Then the Buddha said: “Good, good! 
Exertion well cultivated leads to the supreme perfect enlightenment (viryam dsevitam 


anuttarasamyaksambodhaye) and all the more so to the other Bodhis.”797 


This is why the Buddha has no loss of exertion and, if he does not stop [250a] even when he is sick, what 


can be said about when he is not sick? 


Moreover, in order to save beings, the Buddha gives up the happiness of his very deep concentration 
(gambhirasamadhi) and he saves beings by means of all kinds of bodies (kaya), by all kinds of voices 
(vac), by all kinds of means (uwpdya). Sometimes he borrows dangerous paths; sometimes he eats bad 
food;’98 sometimes he suffers cold and heat (sitosna); sometimes he encounters wicked objections 
(mithyacodana), harmful words (pdrusyavada) and curses. He endures them patiently without disgust. 
Although he has mastery (vasita) over all dharmas, the Buddha accomplishes these things without 


producing laziness (kausidya). 


[Conversion of Subhadra.]'99 — Thus, after having saved beings, when the Buddha had lain down in the So- 
lo-lin (Salavana) under two trees, the brahmacarin Siu-p-t’o (Subhadra) said to Ananda: “I have heard that 
this very night (adya ratryam) the Omniscient One (sarvajna) will die: I would like to see the Buddha.” 
Ananda stopped him, saying: “The Buddha has preached the Dharma far and wide to people and he is very 
sick (klanta).” The Buddha overheard and said to Ananda: “Let Subhadra approach: he will be the last of 


Ct a ea 


796 Normally a bodhisattva needs a hundred kalpas to accomplish the actions productive of the marks of 
the Great Man, but Sakyamuni, thanks to his exertion, accomplished them in 91 kalpas. On these nine 
kalpas skipped over thus by Sakyamuni, see the references above, p. 252, note 1. 

797 This has already been cited twice, p. 243-244F and 942-943F. To the references given on p. 244F, 
the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasttra, p. 286-288, should be added and the Chinese version Pan ni yuan 
king (T 6, k. 2, p. 184b14-28) summarized by E. Waldschmidt, Lebensende des Buddha, p. 169-170. See 
also Tsa a han (T 99, no. 727, k. 27, p. 195b29-196a11. 

798 Invited to Veranja by the Brahmin Agnidatta, the Buddha was reduced to eating barley: see above, 
p. 124F and n. 1. 

799 On the conversion of Subhadra, see above, p. 205-209F and n. To these references, add the account 


of this conversion given in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra, p. 366-386. 
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Buddha on his doubts; the Buddha preached the Dharma to him as he wished and cut through his doubts. 
Subhadra obtained Bodhi. 


Before the Buddha entered into nirvana without residue (anupadhisesa nirvana), the bhiksus said to the 
Buddha: “Bhagavat, it is wonderful (adbhuta) that, right at the end, you had compassion for this 
brahmcarin heretic and you spoke with him.” The Buddha said: “It is not just in the present lifetime 
(ihajanman) that I have saved him as I was dying. In an earlier lifetime (pirvajanman), when I had not yet 


obtained Bodhi, I saved him as I was dying.” 


[Jataka of the deer who sacrificed himself.8°° — Once, innumerable and incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa) ago, there was a great tree in the forest that sheltered many birds and animals. A forest 
fire (dava) broke out which blazed on three sides at once: only one direction was saved, but it was blocked 
off by a river (nadi). All the animals crowded in there miserably without finding a way to save their lives 
by flight. 


At that time there was a deer (mrga) who was big and strong. With my forefeet I leaned on one bank, with 
my hind feet I crouched on the other bank. I ordered the animals to cross over by walking on my back 
(prstha). My skin (tvac) and my flesh (mamsa) were completely torn, but by the power of my compassion 


(karuna), | supported them up to my death. 


At the end, there was one hare (sasaka) left. My strength was exhausted, but at the price of a supreme 


effort, I let him cross. When he had crossed over, my back broke and I fell into the river and died. 


This happened a long time ago and it is not just today [that I have saved someone when I was at the end of 
my strength]. Those who at that time were the first to cross are my present disciples; the hare who crossed 


last is today Subhadra. 


800 This Jataka exists in three different versions: The first appears in the Tibetan version and the 
Chinese version of the Milasarv. Vinaya (T 1451, k. 38, p. 397b21-c13), the one edited and the other 
translated by E. Waldschmidt in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra (p. 476-478). The original Sanskrit 
occurs in the Avadanasataka, I, p. 235-236 (tr. Feer, p. 157-158): Bhutapurvam bhiksavo ‘tite ‘dhvani 
anyatarasyam parvatadaryam m rgayithapah prativasati ... kausinagara Malla mrgatasavako ‘yam 
Subhadrah. 

The second version is that of the Traité. It differs slightly from the preceding. The herd of deer 
is not controlled by the king, but is forced to flee by a fire. The last animal to pass on the deer-king’s 
back is not a baby deer but a hare. Finally the first animals to cross are not the actual Mallas of 
Kusinagara but the actual disciples of the Buddha. 

The third version, even nmore aberrant, is in the Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 57,k. 6, p. 32c11- 
33a5 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 218-220). Here a herd of five hundred deer is encircled; the deer- 
king stands on the rope that encircles them and lets all the other deer escape by passing over on his back. 
There is no fire and no little animal that is the last. 

Also, the deer is one of the favorite animals of Buddhist folklore and often appears in other 


Jataka tales such as the Ruru and the Nigrodhamiga Jataka (see above, p. 972-975F). 
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Therefore it is from lifetime to lifetime that the Buddha likes to use exertion, and it is not just today that he 


never stops. This is why it is said that he has no loss of exertion. 


9. The Buddha has no loss of mindfulness 


He has no loss of mindfulness (nasti smrtiparihanih). — Since he is endowed with all the knowledges 
(sarvajnana) of the things of the three times (tryadhvadharma), his memory (smrti) is perfect (sampurna) 


and without lapse (aparihani). 


Question. — First it was said that the Buddha has no failure of mindfulness (musitasmrtita) and now it is 
said that he has no loss of mindfulness (smrtiparihani). Are the absence of failure of mindfulness and the 
absence of loss of mindfulness the same or different? If they are the same, why repeat it; if they are 


different, what does the difference (visesa) consist of? 


Answer. — Failure of mindfulness (musitasmrtita) is a mistake (viparyaya); loss of mindfulness 
(smrtiparihani) is a defect (abhibhava). Failure of mindfulness is an error in the postures (iryapatha), the 
way one holds one’s head, comes or goes; non-loss of mindfulness is the mindfulness lasting during the 
concentrations (samadhi) and the superknowledges (abhijna), the unhindered penetration 


(apratiataprativedha) of the past and the present. [250b] 
Question. — Why is just non-loss of mindfulness (smrtyuparihani) itself a special attribute of the Buddha? 


Answer. — The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who practicethe four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana) well have strong minfulness; but, strong as it is, it still has lows (Gnatva) and obstacles 
(vighna) and does not penetrate deeply. As I have said in regard to the power of the mindfulness of former 
abodes (pirvanivasdnusmrtijndnabala),8°! the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas remember their former 
abodes for a maximum of 84,000 kalpas: beyond that they have lapses of memory. Moreover, in the path of 
seeing the truths (satvadarsanamarga), they cannot distinguish the successive moments [of the sixteen 
minds making up this path]. The Buddha himself distinguishes the three characteristics of each of these 
moments: [arising, duration and cessation]. There is not a single thing that the Buddha does not remember: 


this is why he alone has no loss of mindfulness. 


Moreover, the power of knowledge of the former abodes is a knowledge (jviana) depending on the memory. 
That is what the Buddha has power (bala) in. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not possess this power 


of memory (smrtibala) and other people still less. 


Finally, the Buddha guards his mindfulness by his unobstructed deliverance (apratihatavimukta) and his 


omniscience: this is why he has no loss of mindfulness. 


For all these reasons, the Buddha has no loss of mindfulness. 


801 Above, p. 1555F. 
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10. The Buddha has no loss of wisdom 


He has no loss of wisdom (ndasti prajnaparihanih). — As the Buddha has obtained all these wisdoms 
(prajna), he has no loss of wisdom; as his wisdom of the three times (tryadvajndana) is unobstructed, he has 


no loss of wisdom. 


Moreover, he is endowed with the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisGradya) and the four 
unhindered wisdoms (pratisamvid): this is why he has no loss of wisdom. If the oil (¢aila) is plentiful and 
the wick (vartikd) is clean, the flame of the lamp (dipajvdla) is excellent.’ It is the same for the Buddha 
who has concentrations such as the Samadhirajasamadhi as oil and, as clean wick, the absence of loss of 


mindfulness. This is why the radiance of his wisdom is immense and uneclipsed. 


Moreover, since his first production of the mind of awakening (prathamacittotpdda) and for innumerable 
and incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), the Buddha has accumulated all the wisdoms and, in 
accordance with his high resolution (adhydsaya), he has sacrificed his head (siras), his eyes (nayana), his 
marrow (majja) and his skull (mastaka), he has given all his inner and outer possessions, he has entered 
into fire, he has thrown himself down from mountains, he has flayed his skin, he has nailed his body, 
etc.;83 there is no suffering that he has not endured, careful to accumulate wisdom. This is why he has no 


loss of wisdom. 


Furthermore, the wisdom of the Buddha is aided by all the qualities: morality (sila), concentration 


(samadhi), etc. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 


Furthermore, from lifetime to lifetime, he has studied all the books, whether it is the conventional sciences 
(samvrtidharma) or the Buddha dharma, coarse (audarika) or subtle (suksma), good (kusala) or bad 


(akusala), he has studied it all and understands it all. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 


Furthermore, he has read, thought about, meditated on and investigated the teachings heard from the 


mouths of the innumerable Buddhas of the ten directions. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 


Furthermore, in the interest of beings and to increase all the good dharmas, he has destroyed ignorance 


(avidya) everywhere. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 


Furthermore, his wisdom really understands the [true] nature of dharmas, non-arising (anutpdda), non- 
cessation (anirodha), non-defilement (asamklesa), non-purification (avyavaddana), non-action 
(anabhisamskara), non-functioning (asamudacara). He makes no distinction between true knowledge and 


false knowledge.8°* He knows that the dharmas are identical and equally pure (visuddha), without 


802 CF Samyutta, II, p. 86: Seyyathapi bhikkhave telam ca paticca vattim ca paticca telappadipo 
jhayeyya. 

803 These deeds of the future Buddha have been told in preceding poages (143-144F, 688-69 1F, 714- 
720F, 755-766F, 889-890F, 972-977F, etc.). Most took place in the north-west of India. 

804 An idea often developed by the Traité, e.g., p. LOS8F, 1106F. 
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defilement (aklista) and without stain (nirupalepa) like space (akasa). Disregarding all duality, he acquires 
the [true] nature of the Dharma, i.e., [250c] entry into non-duality (advayapravesa). This entry into non- 
duality, characteristic of the Dharma, is immense (apramdna) and infinite (ananta). This is why he has no 


loss of wisdom. 


For various reasons of this kind, the Buddha has no loss of wisdom. 


11. The Buddha has no loss of deliverance 


He has no loss of deliverance (nasti vimuktiparihanih). — Deliverance (vimukti) is twofold: i) conditioned 
(samskrta) and ii) unconditioned (asamskrta).8°> Conditioned deliverance is the deliverance associated 
with pure wisdom (andsravaprajndsamprayukta). Unconditioned deliverance is the cessation without 
residue of all the disturbing emotions (A/esa) with their residues (vasand). In the Buddha there is no loss of 
this twofold deliverance. Why? The Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas whose wisdom is not very keen (tiksnda) 
and whose disturbing emotions have not been entirely destroyed have loss of deliverance, but the Buddhas 
whose wisdom is supremely keen and whose disturbing emotions and the traces of the emotions have 


ceased definitively without residue have no loss of deliverance. 


Moreover, as I have said above (p. 1560F) in regard to the power of the destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksayabala), there are differences between the deliverance of the Buddhas and that of the sravakas. 
The Buddha has the power of the destruction of the impurities and therefore has no loss of deliverance; the 
adepts of the two Vehicles, (i.e., the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas], do not have this power and 


therefore have loss of deliverance. 


12. The Buddha has no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance 


There is no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance (nasti vimuktijndnadarsanaparihanih). — In 
regard to these deliverances, the wisdom of the Buddha is immense (apramdna), infinite (ananta) and pure 


(visuddha): this is why he has no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance. 


Question. — The Buddha has no loss of anything; why would it be only in regard to such things [chanda, 
virya, smrti, prajna, vimukti and vimuktijnianadarsana mentioned in the special attributes no. 7 tol2] that 


there is no loss? 


Answer. — In order to realize one’s own benefit (svartha) and the benefit of others (parartha), the first four 
things are enough: 7) chanda ‘zeal’ is the basis (mila) for seeking all the good dharmas; i7) virya ‘exertion’ 
is capable of acting; iii) smrti ‘mindfulness’ mounts guard like a gatekeeper (dauvarika): it lets the good 


mw — 6 


enter but keeps out the bad; iv) prajnd ‘wisdom’ illumines all the teachings (dharmamukha) and destroys 


805 Cf. Koga, VI, p. 296 seq. 
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the disturbing emotions (A/esa). Using these four things allows the realization of the goal: [the benefit of 


oneself and that of others]. 


The fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) of these four things is twofold: i) vimukti, ‘deliverance’; ii) 
vimuktijndnadarsana, ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’. The meaning of vimukti has been defined 
above. As for vimuktijnanadarsana, it is by using it that one understands the two kinds of deliverance, i.e., 
conditioned deliverance (samskrta) and unconditioned deliverance (asamskrta), and one also understands 
the other kinds of deliverance; occasional deliverance (sGmayiki vimukti), non-occasional deliverance 
(asamayiki vimukti), deliverance of mind (cetovimukti)|, deliverance by wisdom (prajnavimukti), twofold 
deliverance (ubhayatobhagavimukti), destructible deliverance (bhedayavimukti), indestructible deliverance 
(abhedyavimukti), the eight liberations (vimoksa), the inconceivable liberations (acintyavimoksa), the 


unobstructed liberations (avyahatovimoksa), etc. 


The Buddha distinguishes all these deliverances, solid or non-solid: that is why ‘he has no loss of the 


knowledge and the vision of deliverance.’ 


As has been said above (p. 1358F) in regard to the recollection of the Buddha, among the five elements of 
sainthood (asaiksaskandha), the latter possesses the element consisting of the knowledge and vision of 


deliverance (vimuktijianadarsanaskandha). Here it is necessary to speak about it at length. 


Question. — We say ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’: it should be enough to say ‘knowledge’ 


(jana); why add ‘vision’ (darsana) as well? 


Answer. — By saying knowledge and vision, we reinforce the matter. It is like with ropes (rajju): when two 


ropes are joined together into one, it is stronger. 


Moreover, to say only ‘knowledge’ would not include all the wisdoms (prajna). See what the Abhidharma 


says: 


“The wisdoms (prajfia) are of three types: 7) involving knowledge (jfidna) and not vision (darsana)); ii) 
involving vision and not knowledge; iii) involving both knowledge and vision. Those that involve 
knowledge and not vision are: the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (@sravaksayajndna), the 
knowledge of non-arising (anutpadajnana) and the knowledge associated with the [251la] first five 
consciousnesses (paficavijndnasamprayuktajndana). Those that involve vision and not knowledge are the 
eight ksantis [of the path of seeing the truths], right worldly vision (laukika samyagdrsti) and the five 


wrong views (mithyadrsti). Those that involve both knowledge and vision are all the other wisdoms.”806 


[In the case we are dealing with here] simply saying ‘knowledge’ would exclude vision; simply saying 
‘vision’ would exclude knowledge. This is why we say ‘knowledge and vision’: that makes it complete 


(sampanna). 


Moreover, whatever is conceived (vikalpita) and determined (vicdrita) as a function of the teachings of a 
third person is called knowledge (jana); what one realizes by oneself (svatah saksatkrta) is called vision 


(darsana). Similarly, if the ear hears something but still has doubts, that is called knowledge; on the other 


806 See the detail in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 95, p. 490b-c. 
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hand, if the eye sees and perceives by itself unhesitatingly, that is called vision. These are the differences 


(visesa) between knowledge and vision. 


Furthermore, according to some, arhats still doubt their own deliverance (vimukti) and do not recognize it 
personally. But such arhats are not real arhats. Also, in order to cut this wrong view (mithyadrsti), the 
Buddha said that the saints (arvapudgala) recognize and see deliverance. But although these arhats may 
have obtained the knowledge and vision of deliverance, they can lose this knowledge and vision of 
deliverance because they do not have omniscience (sarvajimata), they are not endowed with an absolutely 
superior wisdom (nddhimatraprajnendriyasamvagata) and they cannot recognize the various special 
characteristics (bhinnalaksanavisesa) of things, [namely], the moments of instantaneous arising and 


cessation (ksanikotpadanirodha). 


The Buddha, on the other hand, is endowed with an absolutely pure faculty of wisdom 
(adhimatraprajnendriyasamanvagata) and cognizes the instantaneous arisings and _ cessations 
(ksanikotpadanirodha) belonging to each dharma. This is why he ‘has no loss of knowledge and vision of 


deliverance’. 


Finally, the Buddha is endowed with the perfection of the Dharma eye (dharmacaksurvisuddhi) and, as is 
said in regard to this Dharma eye, the Buddha knows the beings who enter nirvana either by the gate of 
deliverance of emptiness (siinyatavimoksamukha) or by the gate of deliverance of signlessness 
(animittavimoksamukha) or by the gate of deliverance of wishlessness (apranihitavimoksamukha). He 
knows those who see the five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) and the 
eighteen elements (dhdtu), and who, by these various teachings (nadnavidhadharmamukha), obtain 
deliverance. In this knowledge and this vision of deliverance, the Buddha has a complete and universal 


knowledge. This is why it is said that he has no loss of the knowledge and vision of deliverance. 


13-15. Every physical, vocal or mental action of the Buddha accompanies knowledge 


All his bodily actions, all his vocal actions and all his mental actions accompany knowledge (sarvani 
kayavagmanaskarmani jnananuparivartini). - In the Buddha, all bodily, vocal and mental actions are 
preceded by knowledge (jfdnapirvamgama) and, _ subsequently, accompany knowledge 


(jnananuparivartin). 


Of all the bodily, vocal or mental actions of the Buddha, there is not one that is not useful to beings: this is 


why it is said that his actions are preceded by knowledge and accompany knowledge. 


Thus it is said in a sutra: “In the Buddhas, even the outbreath (prasvasa) and the inbreath (Gsvdsa) are 
useful to beings.” How, then, would their bodily, vocal and mental actions not be useful to them? The 
wicked who smell the perfume (gandha) of the breath (anapana) of the Buddha obtain pure faith 
(cittaprasdda) and love the Buddha. The gods who breathe the perfume of his breath renounce the five 
objects of desire (paficakamaguna) and resolve to practice the good. This is why it is said that his bodily, 


vocal and mental actions accompany knowledge. 
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The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not have this privilege. First they do good in their mind and then 
only afterwards by means of bodily or vocal actions.8°7 Sometimes even their mental action 
(manaskarman) 1s indeterminate (avyakrta) and is produced without accompanying knowledge. [If that is 


so for [251b] them], what can be said for other people? 


Take for example the bhiksu Kiao-fan-po-t’i (Gavampati): although he was arhat, he spit up his own food 


and then swallowed it again.88 Such an action does not accompany knowledge. 


See also the bhiksu-arhat Mo-t’eou-po-sseu-tcho (Madhuvasistha) who climbed onto scaffolding 
(gosdraka), walls (bhitti) and trees (vrksa).89 


807 According to the principle: Cetanaham, bhikkhave, kammam vadami; cetayitva kammam karoti 
kayena manasa: “1 say that action is volition, and it is after having willed that one does an action by the 
body, speech or mind” (Anguttara, II, p. 415; Kathavatthu, p. 393; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 27, p. 
600a24). In ordinary beings, volition must be followed by a bodily or vocal ‘gesture’ in order to be 
effective; in higher beings, volition is enough to realize the intention. 
808 For Gavampati, see above, p. 97F and n. 2. In his earlier existences, he had been a ruminant and 
later, becoming an arhat, he always re-swallowed his food. 
809 Unknown in the Pali sources, the legend of Madhuvasistha, ‘Excellent Honey’, appears in 
fragmentary state in the Chinese texts, but can easily be reconstituted: 

A. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 471a16-29. 

B. Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 29, p. 464a13-27. 

C. Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 12, p. 163c8-164a12. 

D. Anavatapatagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 188-191; transl. Hofinger, p. 275-278): Milasarv. Vin., 
Bhaisajavastu, T 1448, k. 18, p. 90a12-b27; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199, p. 200b22-201a6. 

E. Hien yu king, T 202, no, 54, k. 12, p. 429c10-430c3; Dzan-lun, transl. I.J. Schmidt, Der 
Weise und der Thor, chap. XL. 

F. Mahavastu, T 1545, k. 99, p. 514c29-515a14. 

G. Vibhasa, T 1546, k. 49, p. 372a13-27. 

H. Traité, T 1508, k. 26, p. 251b2-4; k. 38, p. 337a6-8; k. 84, p. 649c10-13. 

I. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 890b19-c3 (transl. Watters, I, p. 309). 

J. Ibid., T 2087, k. 7, p. 908b16-21 (transl. Watters, IT, p. 65). 

Once, at the time of the buddha Kasyapa, a young bhiksu, on seeing another sramana leaping 
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over a canal, shouted: “This man is as agile as a monkey!” Bad luck overtook him: this irreverent 
comment brought him rebirth in the form of a monkey for five hundred lifetimes (sources E, H). 

It was only during his last lifetime as a monkey that he met the Buddha Sakyamuni. A Brahmin 
named Vasistha was grieving because he had no son and the heretical teachers whom he consulted held 
out no hope for him. On his wife’s advce, he went to find the Buddha and offered him a new robe. The 
Teacher consoled him and predicted that he would soon have a son called to high destinies. Full of 
gratitude, the brahmin Vasistha invited the Buddha and the Sangha to a meal. On their return, Sakyamuni 


and his monks stopped near a pool and set down their bowls on the ground. It was then that there took 
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place the meeting between the Buddha and a monkey who was none other than the young monk who had 
been insolent in past times (source E). 

The texts are not in agreement on the place where this meeting took place and have proposed, 
respectively: 

Vaisali and more precisely, the Markatahradatira ‘Edge of the Monkey Pool’ in the 
Kutagarasala ‘Hall of the Belvedere’ (sources A, D, F, J). 

The shore of the Li-k’i-tcho river, not otherwise identified (source B). 

Nadika Kunjikavasatha (in Pali, Nadika Ginjikavasatha), 1.e., “Nadika, in the Tiled House’, a 
village in the land of the Vrjis between Kotigrama and Vaisali (sources C, G). 

Sravasti (source E). 

A dried-up pool near Mathura (source I). 

Whatever the exact place, the monkey in question seized the Buddha’s bowl. The monks were 
afraid that he would break it and started off in pursuit, but the Buddha called them back. The monkey 
went off with the bowl, climbed up into a sala tree (Vatica robusta), took some honey with which he 
filled the bowl, came back down carefully and gravely presented the pot of honey to the Buddha but the 
latter did not accept it. The monkey retreated several paces and, with a bamboo stem, took out the insects 
caught in the honey, came back again and presented the bowl anew, but again without any success. Not 
discouraged, he went to a clear spring, washed the honey with water and for the third time offered it to 
the Buddha who finally accepted it and shared it with his disciples (sources A, B, C, D, E, F, G, I). 

Seeing his offering accepted, the monkey leapt with joy, but while he went away dancing, he 
lost his footing, fell into a ditch or hole where he died (sources B, C, E, F, G, I). One source (B) has it 
that he gained the Trayastrimsa heaven, but it is generally thought that he took birth directly into the 
world of humans (sources C, D, R, F, G, I). 

He was incarnated in the womb of Vasistha’s wife and, as a reward for his merit, great wonders 
were realized: during the months of his gestation, a rain of madhu i.e., honey, fell from the sky (source 
C); on the day of his birth, all the utensils in the house were spontaneously filled with honey (source E). 
As honey seemed to follow him everywhere and his father was called Vasistha, he was given the name 
Madhu-Vasistha (sources C, E). 

At the required age, Madhuvavasistha, triumphing over the resistance of his parents, entered the 
religious life, and the Buddha gave him ordination according to the quick procedure of ehibhiksuka 
(source E). He practiced brahmacarya and became arhat (source B, C, D, E, F, G). But the miracle of 
honey followed him throughout his religious life: every day he was miraculously gratified by three pots 
of honey which he gave respectively to the Buddha, the Samgha and to his parents (source C); when he 
was walking with his colleagues and when he saw them faltering, it was enough for him to hold out his 
bowl and it became filled immediately by the gods (sources C, D). 

Nevertheless, his great holiness had not liberated him from the traces of his passions 
(klesavasand) and, retaining the habits of monkeys, he was often seen climbing on walls and in trees 


(source H). 
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Finally, see Pi-ling-k’ie-p’o-ts’o (Pilindavatsa) who insulted the Ganges and treated it as a little slave 
(vatsala)810811 


Such bodily and vocal actions are not preceded by knowledge (j7idnpurvamgama) and do not accompany 


knowledge (jfidnaparivartin). The Buddha himself has none of these things. 


Ee 


Digression on a case brought against the Buddha®!2 


It has long been noticed that, in the Si-yu-ki, Hiuan-tsang locates the monkey’s offering at a 
dried-up pool near Mathura (source I) and locates farther east, at Vaisali, the place where the monkeys 
dug the pool that bears their name (markatahrada) and, not far from there, filled the Buddha’s bowl with 
honey (source J). The dividing up of the legend and the multiplying of the monkeys poses a twofold 
problem which has been resolved wisely by A. Foucher (4gbG, I, p. 512-515; La Vie du Bouddha, p. 
291-293). 

The offering of the monkey has been identified on the following monuments: 1) North gate of 
the great sttipa of Saficl (Monuments of Sanchi, I, p. 219; II, pl. 36c2). 2) Stipa of Sikri (AgbG, I, p. 513, 
fig. 254; Lyons and Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, p. 82, fig. 115). 3) Stela in Gupta style at 
Benares (AgbdG, II, p. 539, fig., 498; Majumdar, Guide to Sarnath, pl. XUI). 4) Medieval sculpture at 
Magadha (4gbG, I, p. 545, fig. 500). 5) Nepalese miniatures (Foucher, Jconographie bouddhique, I, p. 
168 and pl. VI 1 and X 4). 

810 [Note by Migme Chodron: Edgerton’s Dictionary gives vatsa = ‘dear little child’. 

811 See above, p. 121-122F and notes. 

812 Above (p. 507-517), there was a accusation against the Buddha: it was asked if the nine or ten 
torments that the Buddha had to suffer were not the punishment for faults committed by him in the 
course of his previous lifetimes. To the references collected at that place should now be added a Sanskrit 
fragment related to torments 5 to 8, published in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part I, p. 211-218. 

But here it is a matter of an infinitely more serious case concerning the alleged bodily, vocal or 
mental faults which Sakyamuni may have committed after his enlightenment when he was already 
buddha. If these grievances proved to be justified, they might cause the validity to be disputed of the 
avenikadharmas numbers 13 to 15 in the words of which: “ Every bodily, vocal or mental dharma of the 
Buddha is preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge.” 

I [Lamotte] do not think that the criticisms raised against Sakyamuni here are the deeds of 
heretics trying to sully the memory of the last Buddha to have appeared on this earth. They might have 
come from sincere disciples, but the reading of some texts had made them perplexed and anxiously 
wondering if the Buddha had not acted badly in such and such a circumstance. 

In this imaginary case, we should note that the defense produces unknown pieces of accusation 


evidently borrowed from more recent sources. The impression is inescapable that some schools, mainly 
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1. The Accusation 


Question. — So be it! But the Buddha sometimes has physical and vocal actions (kayavakkarman) that do 


not seem to accompany knowledge (na jnadnanuparivartin). How is that? 


1. He goes into the assemblies of heretics (tirthikaparisad) to preach the Dharma, but nobody believes him 


or accepts him. 


2. One day when he was preaching the Dharma in the great assembly (mahOamgha), he bared his breast 
and showed it to Ni-k ien-tseu (Nirgranthtputra). 


3. When some doubted the two physical marks (/aksana) that were not visible to them, in the middle of the 
great assembly the Buddha showed the mark of his tongue (jihvalaksana) and the mark of his cryptorchidia 
(kosagatavastiguhya). 


4. He insults his disciples and treats them like foolish men (mohapurusa). 


5. He insults Devadatta and says to him: “You are a fool (midha), a corpse (Sava), a spit-swallower 
(khetasika).” 


6. The Buddha forbids the possession (dharana) of eight kinds of begging-bowls (patra) and authorizes the 
bhiksus to use only two kinds of bowls: i) fired clay (mrttikapdtra) and ii) iron (ayahpGtra) but he himself 


uses a stone bow] (sailapatra). 
7. One day when the heretics (tirthika) were questioning him, he remained silent and did not respond. 


8. In various places, the Buddha says that the atman exists and, in other places, he says that it does not 


exist. 


9. In various places he speaks of the existence of dharmas and, in other places, he speaks of the non- 


existence of dharmas. 


Such physical and vocal actions do not seem to accompany knowledge and since physical and vocal actions 
(kayavakkarman) are inseparable from mental action (manaskarman), the result is that his mental actions, 


as well, did not accompany knowledge. Then why is it said that his actions always accompany knowledge 


2. The Defense 


that of the Sarvastivadin, have reviewed and corrected the Agamas and the Vinayas in such a way as to 
be able to justify the actions of Sakyamuni on every point and to answer in advance any blame to which 


he might have been exposed. 
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Answer. — That does not hold (ayuktam etad). In all of those circumstances, all of the Buddha’s actions 
were preceded by knowledge (jfadnapurvamgama) and accompanied knowledge (jnandnuparivartin). Why 
is that? 


A. Meeting With The Heretics 


Entering into an assembly of heretics, the Buddha knew well that he would not be believed nor accepted in 
the present lifetime (‘hajanman), but he wanted to plant great roots of good (mahdanidana) for future 


lifetimes (parajanmani). 


Moreover, he wanted to put an end to the slander of the heretics who said: “The Buddha is proud (unnata).” 


This is the reason why he went personally into their assemblies. 


Moreover, the heretics said: “The Buddha claims to have great compassion (mahakarund), the same for all, 
but he preaches the Dharma only to the fourfold [Buddhist] assembly. And yet we too are religious 
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mendicants (pravrajita) who are seeking the path and he does not preach to us 


Finally, according to the sutra [to which you allude], the Buddha went to an assembly of heretics and 


preached the Dharma there, but the stitra does not say that nobody believed him and nobody accepted him: 


[Sramanasatyasiitra.]8'3- Seeing at a distance a great assembly of heretics (tirthikaparisad) 8'4 who were 


debating in loud voices (uccasabda), the Buddha wanted to go elsewhere and was turning around to leave. 


The scholars (upadesacarya) who had seen the Buddha approaching from afar said to their assembly: “Be 
quiet! The Buddha is a person who likes solitude (vivekakama). If you look quiet and are silent, perhaps he 


813 This siitra has come down to us in numerous very divergent versions and bears various titles: 

A. Samanasaccasutta, in Anguttara, II, p. 176-177. 

B. Brahmanaparivrajakasitra, in Tsa a han, T 99,no. 972, k. 35, p. 251a20-b19. Sanskrit 
fragments of this version have been published by R. Pischel, Bruchstticke des Sanskritkanons... aus 
Idykutsari, 1904, p. 817-818. 

C. Pie yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 206, k. 11, p. 450c5-451a10. 

D. Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 77, p. 400b5-c12 (transl. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Les deux vérités, 
MCB, V, 167-169. 

E. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 58, p. 667c2-21 (transl. Idem, ibid., p. 183-185. 

The comparison with Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 18, p. 639a1-11, proposed in the edition of 
Taisho, is to be avoided. 

814 These were very illustrious Paribbajakas, living on the banks of the Sappini river in 
Paribbajakarama, namely, Antabhara, Varadhara, Sakuludayin, and other famous medicants Version A. 


Versions B and C locate them at Magadha on the shores of the Sumangadha pool. 
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will come here.” [251c] The assembly maintained silence. The Buddha entered into this assembly and 


preached the three truths of the brahmanas (brahmanasatya).8!5 


The heretic assembly remained silent (tisnimbhiita). The Buddha thought: “These angry people are in Mara 
Papimat’s grasp. This teaching is so wondrous that none of them will try to become my disciple.”8!® 


Having had this thought, the Buddha arose from his seat and went away. 


But the heretics, free from the grasp of Mara, thought: ““We have been able to hear a marvelous Dharma; 
how can we profit from it?” At once they went to the Buddha, became his disciples, found the Path and 


escaped from suffering.8!7 


815 Here the Traité introduces an episode not found in the other sources; it is, in fact, a stock phrase (cf. 
Digha, I, p.179; III, p. 37, 39; Majjhima, I p. 514; II, p. 2, 3, 30; Anguttara, V, p. 185, 190): Appasadda 
bhonto hontu, ma bhonto saddamakattha. Ayam Samano Gotamao agacchati, appasaddakamo kho pana 
so Gyasmd, appasaddassa vannavadi, appeva nama appasaddam parisam viditva upasamkamitabbam 
manneyyati. 

By ‘brahmana truths’, we should understand here the truths of the adepts of the Buddhist 
religion (buddhadharmastha). Remember that the Wheel of the Buddha is often called Brahmacakra and 
that the Buddha described himself sometimes as Brahmana (cf. Udanavarga, X XXIII, stanza 68-73). 
Version A lists four brahmana truths, but the text of the PTS is faulty and should be corrected by that of 
the Commentary of the Anguttara, III, p. 162: Brahmano evam aha: 1) Sabbe pana avajjha ti..., 2) Sabbe 
kmama anicca dukkha viparinamadhamm ti..., 3) Sabbe bhava anicca dukkha viparinamadhamma ti..., 
4) Naham kbacana kassaci kiicana tasmim na ca mama kvacana katthaci kiiicanam n’ atthiti. — “The 
Brahmana says: 1) No being should be killed; 2-3) All pleasures (all existences) are impermanent, 
suffering and perishable; 4) I am in no way whatsoever an individual, and in no way whatsoever is there 
anything whatsoever that is me. (p. 1664F, n. 3} 

The other versions that list only three truths boil down to this: No being should be killed; 
everything that is subject to production is subject to destruction; I am not that and that is not me. 

These three truths are in contrast with the practices and beliefs of the traditional Brahmanism. In 
the words of the Vibhhasa (/.c.), the brahmins sacrifice cattle and sheep, accept nihilism or eternalism, 
and practice continence in order to be reborn in heaven and enjoy heavenly pleasure. 

816 This disillusioned reflection is also noted in versions B and C. 
817 The Pie yi Tsa a han (version C) is the only canonical source coming out in favor of the conversion 
of the heretics, and here are its words: 

The Buddha had not long gone when the deity of the Summagadha pool pronounced these 
gathas: “Just as soon trace designs on the water, harvest a crop by seeding a salt-pan, spray a dung-heap 
with perfume, dive into the water moistening the bank, make beautiful music by blowing into an iron 
pipe, hope for a mirage in the middle of winter: these heretics are so blunt that even if they hear the 


wondrous Dharma, they do not believe and do not accept it.” 
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Finally, the disciples of the heretics did not dare to go to the Buddha out of fear of their teachers. This is 
why the Buddha entered into their assemblies. When they hear the Dharma, their faith is strengthened; they 
no longer fear their teachers, they become disciples of the Buddha and sometimes they obtain ‘the traces 
of the Path’. 818 


It is for all these wise reasons that the Buddha enters into the assemblies of the heretics. 


B. Display of His Breast 


[Cida-Satyakasiitra.]8!9 — Moreover, Sa-tché-k’i (tche) Ni-k’ien-tseu (Satyaka Nirgranthiputra), his breast 
covered with copper plates, proclaimed: “There is no one who, engaged in debate with me (maya vadena 
vadam samarabdhah), would not be sweating (sveda) in streams and would not be defeated. Even a big 


elephant, a piece of wood, a stone, that would hear my objections, would sweat in streams.”820 


Having made this declaration, he went to the Buddha and debated with him. The Buddha questioned him 
but Nirgrantha was unable to respond. His sweat flowed until it moistened the ground and his whole body 
was soaked. The Buddha said to him: “You just said: ‘There is no one who, engaged in debate with me, 
would not be sweating o streams.’ Now it is your sweat that is flowing and that moistens the ground. Do 
you want to examine the Buddha and see if he has any signs of sweat?” Immediately the Buddha took off 


his upper robe uttardsanga) and asked: “Where is the sweat?” 


However, there are people who say: “It is possible to be sweating on the forehead but the body is not 
sweating. Although the Buddha does not have a sweaty brow, certainly his body sweats.” This is why the 
Buddha removed his upper robe and showed his body.82! As a result of this, the heretics directed 
themselves to the faith and all entered into the Buddha Dharma. 


Therefore this physical action of the Buddha was in accordance with knowledge. 


Hearing the deity of the pool pronounce these gathas, the brahmanas quickly went to join the 
Buddha and asked to be allowed to enter the religious life. The Buddha accepted them and, having gone 
forth from the world, they cultivated the Path with exertion and obtained arhathood. 
818 The characters tao tsi are often used to render the expression dharmabhisamaya ‘understanding of 
the Dharma’ (cf. T 1462, k. 2, p. 688c5). 
819 Culasaccasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 227-237; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 5, p. 35a-37b; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 30, p. 715a-717b. 
820 Cf, Majjhima, I, p. 227. 
821 According to Majjhima (/.c.), the Bhagavat, in this assembly, uncovered his golden-colored body 
(Bhagava tasmim parisatim suvannavannam kayam vivari). — According to the Tsa a han, T 99, k. 5, p. 
36b23, he opened his upper garment (uttardsanga) and showed his breast. — According to the Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 30, p. 716b4-5, he removed his three robes (¢ricivara) and said to Nirgrantha: “Determine 


if the arm-pits of the Tathagata have any sweat.” 
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C. Display of His Tongue and His Cryptorchidia 822 


The Buddha showed the mark of his tongue (jitvdlaksana) and the mark of his cryptorchidia 
(kosagatavastiguhya). Some people had doubts about these two marks of the Buddha’s body; they should 
have obtained the Path but because of these doubts, they did not obtain it. This is why the Buddha showed 
them these two marks. He put out his tongue and covered his whole face with it: although his tongue was so 


great, it easily went back into his mouth. Those who saw it had their doubts satisfied. 


Some people, seeing the Buddha put out his tongue, still had feelings of scorn, for putting out one’s tongue 
is what little children do; but when they saw him withdraw his tongue and preach the Dharma without any 


difficulty, they felt respect and cried out at the wonder. 


Some people had doubts about the Buddha’s cryptorchidia which is an invisible mark; then the Buddha 
created by magic a wondrous elephant or a wondrous stallion and, showing them, he declared: “My 


cryptorchidia is an invisible mark just like that.” 


Some even said that the Buddha made his secret organs come out and showed them to someone to suppress 
his doubts. Scholars (upadsdcarya) say that, [by acting in this way], the Buddha was manifesting his great 
compassion [252a] (mahakarund) for, if a man sees the Buddha’s cryptorchidia, he is able to accumulate 
the roots of good (kusalamila) and produce the thought of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. And those who can 
rejoice greatly and produce a mind of faith and veneration obtain the sight of the Buddha’s cryptorchidia 


and cut through their doubts; but other than them, nobody can see it. 


Out of great compassion and in order to save beings, the Buddha showed himself three times in the space of 
a flash of lightning, and the beings who saw him knew that the Buddha has great compassion and that he 


really has no blind attachment (paramarsa) or prejudice (abhinivesa) towards the moral precepts (sila). 


It is for these reasons that the Buddha showed these two marks: it was neither out of play nor out of a sense 


of modesty. 


D. Insults to the Disciples 


The Buddha had hard words for the bhiksus and treated them like fools (mohapurusa).823 


822 According to the sources noted above (p. 275-276F), the Buddha showed these two secret marks to 
Ambattha, Brahmayu and Sela. The fact is not contested; it only proves that the Buddha was not 
embarrassed by prejudice when it was a matter of converting beings. 

823 For various breaches of discipline, the Buddha frequently treated the bhiksus as ‘foolish people’ (in 
Sanskrit, mohapurusa; in Pali, moghaparisa). The adjective is so commonplace that it makes up the 
formulary style and is the custom in stock phrases (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 45, 58, 60, 78, 154, 159-160, 189, 
301, 305; II, p. 1, 14, 105, 161; IIL, p. 20-21, 45, 111, 188): Katham hi nama tvam moghapurisa...; 


m’etam moghapurisa appasannadnam va pasddaya pasannanam va bhiyyobhavaya. - “How then, you 
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There are two kinds of hard words: 7) insult coming from an evil intention (duscitta); ii) insult out of 


compassion for beings and with the intention of converting them (paripdcana). 


In the person detached from desire (virakta), there is no insult coming from a bad intention; how then 
would there be one in the Buddha? It is out of pity for beings and in order to convert them 


(paripacanartham) that the Buddha had these strong words. 


There are beings who are not introduced into the path by gentle words (slaksnavac) or by friendly 
instructions. They need strong words and heavy instructions for them to enter into the Dharma. They are 
like a good horse (asva) who starts up when he sees the shadow of the whip (Aasacchaya) or the stupid 
donkey (gardabha) who starts walking only when he receives a blow. There are wounds that are cured only 
by a gentle herb (mrdvosadhi), by saliva (kheta) or a magic spell (mantra): there are wounds that are cured 


only when the sick flesh is cut out with a knife and a strong medicine applied to it. 

Moreover, there are five kinds of strong words: 

1) Merely idle speech (sambhinnapralapa). 

2) Harmful speech (parusyavada) plus idle speech (sambhinnapralapa). 

3) Harmful speech (parusyavada) plus idle speech (sambhinnapralapa) plus falsehood (mrsavada). 


4) Harmful speech (parusyavada) plus idle speech (sambhinnapralapa), falsehood (mrsavada) plus 


malicious gossip (paisunyavdda). 


5) Hard speech coming from a pure mind (ak/istacitta) the aim of which is to teach beings to distinguish the 


good (kusala) from the bad (akusala) and to remove them from this level of suffering. 


[The strong speech] that combines the four vocal faults (cf. no. 4) is the most serious. The third, second and 


first are [respectively and in order] smaller and smaller faults. 


If a lay disciple of the Buddha (sravaka avaddtavasana) who has obtained the first or the second paths [1.e., 
the state of srotaapanna or sakrdagamin] uses harmful speech (parusyavada) to command his slaves (dasa), 


for him this is not a bad path of action (akusalakarmapatha).824 


He who has accepted the discpline (samdattasamvara) is capable of committing two kinds [of harsh words]: 
either merely idle speech (sambhinnapralapa) (cf. no, 1) or harmful speech (parusyavada) plus idle speech 
(cf. no. 2). 


foolish man, can you...; that does not contribute, O foolish man, to the conversion of unbelievers or the 
increase of beleivers.” 

The Buddha cannot be blamed for having used this strong language. In the view of the two 
Vehicles, all the words of the Buddha, rough as well as gentle, have only the purpose of benefiting 
beings; in the perspective of the Greater Vehicle, the Buddha never loses the view of the twofold non- 
existence of beings and of things (pudgala and dharma nairatmya): there is no one to be insulted and 
there is nothing to be blamed for; see Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 171-176, on this subject. 

824 See above, p. 820F. 
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The anagamins and the arhats utter harmful words (padrusyavada) without any passion (k/esa); only with 
pure intention and when reproach is needed to convert beings do they speak harmful words (parusyavada) 
and idle words (sambhinnapralapa). If the harmful speech is uttered without passion by the anagamins and 


the arhats, it is the same and even more so in the Buddha. 


Moreover, if the Buddha speaks harsh words, there is no need to hesitate and ask whether the Buddha utters 
these words with a bad intention (dustacittena). Why? The Buddha long ago destroyed any bad intentions 
and it is only with the best intentions (adhyddya) that he thinks of beings. He is like a loving father teaching 


his sons; when he reprimands them, it is to correct them; it is not with a bad intention. 


When the Buddha was still a bodhisattva and had not yet destroyed the threefold poison (trivisa), he was 
the rsi named Tch’an-t’i (Ksanti) and, when the wicked king cut off his ears, nose, hands and feet, he did 
not feel any bad feeling [252b] and did not utter any harmful words.82> At that time he had not attained 
bodhi, but he had no bad feelings. And now that he has attained anuttarasamyaksambodhi, destroyed the 
three poisons (trivisa) and is endowed with great loving-kindness (mahdamaitri) and great compassion 


(mahakaruna), can one still ask if he has bad feelings and rough words? 


Moreover, when the Buddha treats [the bhiksus] as fools (mohapurusa), it is gentle speech (slaksnavac) and 
true speech (satyavac). These disciples are fools, under the power of the threefold poison (¢rivisa): they are 
fools because the Buddha wants to benefit them and they do not accept it because they do not understand 


the Buddha’s intentions and do not accept his words. 


Moreover, in regard to lower things (adhyatmam), the Buddha always puts into action his knowledge of 
non-existence of self (andtmajndna) and, in regard to external things, he always contemplates the 
emptiness of dharmas (dharmasinyata). In these conditions [where there is nobody to speak to and nothing 


to say], why would the Buddha have harmful words (parusyavada)? 


But beings who do not understand the mind of the Buddha seek out faults in his words. If beings knew with 
what good intentions (adhydsaya) the Buddha has pity on them, they would joyously throw themselves into 
a great fire if he asked them to, and that with as much enthusiasm as a person tormented by heat 


(gharmarta) throws himself into a clear cool pool. And all the more so, why not accept his words? 


But beings, under the grasp of Mara, do not know with what good intention the Buddha thinks of them; this 
is why they do not accept the words of the Buddha and this is why the Buddha treats them as fools. 


Finally, there are people who, on hearing the reprimands of the Buddha, rejoice and say: “It is because he 


loves me that he speaks so.” That is why the Buddha had treated them as foolish people. 


E. Insults to Devadatta 826 


825 The Ksdantijataka has been fully narrated, p. 264F, 889-890F. 
826 The story of Devadatta, cousin and rival of the Buddha, has been told above (p. 868-878F), but 
here we must return to the detail of why the Buddha treated him as khelapaka (khelasika, khelopaka) in 
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the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 188, 333), Ahelasaka in the Samantapasadika (VI, p. 1275), khelasika in the 
Commentary of the Dhammapada (I, p. 118). 

In his Samantapasadika (I.c.), Buddhaghosa has the following explanation: Khelasako ‘ti 
micchajivena uppannapaccaya ariyehi vantabba khelasadisa, tatharupe paccaye ayam ajjhoharati ‘ti 
katva kelasako ‘ti bhagavata vutto: “The foods which are procured by wrong livelihood must be spat out 
up by the Noble Ones like spit. In regard to the fact that Devadatta ate such food. Devadatta was treated 
by the Lord as khelasaka ‘to be spat out like spit’. Hence the translation of ‘evil-living’ proposed by 
Rhys-Davids and Oldenberg (Vinaya Texts, II, p. 239) and the translation ‘to be vomited like spittle’, 
better and more literal, given by I. B. Horner (The Book of the Discipline, V, p. 264). Thus it would 
seem to be just a ‘swear word’ not corresponding to an actual fact. 

Nevertheless, taken literally, the expression khelapaka or khelasika can mean ‘eater of spit’ and 
Rhys Davids-Stede in their Pali-English Dictionary render it as ‘an abusive term meaning eating 
phlegm’. 

I. In the case with which we are dealing here, the accusation claims that Devadatta never 
swallowed spit and as a result, treating him as khe/apaka is an unwarranted insult and a falsehood. The 
accusation can be based on an entire series of canonical texts: 

1) According to the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 184-185), the Dhammapada Commentary (I, p. 118), the 
Mahisasaka Vinaya (T 1421, k. 3, p. 17c21-25), the DharmaguptakaVinaya (T 1428, k. 4, p. 592a9-18) 
and the Ekottaragama (T 125, k. 47, p. 802c21-24), Devadatta, in order to win over prince AjataSatru, 
transformed himself into a youth clothed with a waistband of snakes and appeared on the lap of the 
prince. The latter, frightened, asked who he was, and Devadatta made himself known. The prince said: 
“Tf you are really Devadatta, take your original form.” Putting off the form of a youth, Devadatta 
reappeared dressed in monastic robes and carrying a begging bowl in his hand. From then on, the favors 
of Ajatasatru were granted to him. 

2) According to the same sources, several days later, Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and 
hand over the Community to him. The Buddha, indignant, said to him: “I would not entrust the 
Community even to Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, so why should I entrust it to you, you corpse (chava), 
to be spat out like spit (khelasaka).” — This is the version of the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 188-189) and it is 
confirmed by the Mahisasaka Vinaya (T 1421, k. 3, p. 18b20) which, in the edition of the Souei and the 
Ming, render the expression khelasaka by jou sien t’o, ‘like spit’, as does the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya (T 
1428, k. 4, p. 592b13-14) which translates it as t’i t’o tche chen ‘a mass of tears and spit’. 

Nothing in Devadatta’s previous conduct seems to justify such an outrage. Thus the accusation 
would seem to be an unwarranted insult and lie. However, the matter is more serious in that the Buddha 
himself said in the Majjhima, I, p. 395: Yam Tathagato vacam janati abhitam... na tam Tathagato 
vacam bhasati: “The Tathagata never pronounces a word that is false”, no matter whether that word is 
pleasant or unpleasant to others. 

II. In order to refute this major accusation, the defense produces here some articles unknown to 


the prosecutor and apparently taken from more recent canonical sources. These articles allow it to be 
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” 


The Buddha said to Devadatta: “You are a fool (miudha), a corpse (Sava), a swallower of spit (khetasika). 


established that Devadatta really had swallowed Ajatasatru’s spit and that consequently the Buddha, 
treating him as khelasaka (in Sanskrit khetasika) spoke the truth. 

1) In the words of this source, the intention of Devadatta was not to frighten but to seduce the 
crown prince. For this purpose, he multiplied the transformations and changed successively into an 
elephant, a horse, an ox, which came to Ajatasatru by passing through the wall and going out through the 
door or vice versa. He also changed into a monk and even into a veil or a hat, which Ajatasatru made into 
a turban. Finally he took the form of a child adorned with a necklace of precious stones. Charmed, the 
crown prince took him in his arms, played with him and invariably ended up by putting some spit into 
his mouth. Out of love for honor and gain, Devadatta agreed to swallow it. 

This new version first appeared in the Chinese Udana (T 212, k. 14, p. 687c23-28) and a Vinaya 
of unknown origin (T 1464, k. 2, p. 859b22-29), each translated into Chinese in the years 382 and 383 by 
Tchou Fo-nien. 

It also appears in the Samyuktagama of the Kasyapiya school (T 100, k. 1, p. 374b13-19), 
translated by a translator, whose name has not been preserved, about 400 C.E. 

Finally, it was repeated and developed in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1435, k. 36, p. 257c4-12) 
translated between 404 and 405 by Kumarajiva, and the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1450, k. 13, p. 
168c7-16) of which an incomplete translation was made by Yi-tsing between 700 and 712. 

It was to this evidence that the great exegetists of the 4" century turned, the five hundred 
Kasmirian arhats who compiled the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 85, p. 443a1-8) and, as we will see, the 
author or the authors of the Traite. 

2. When Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and entrust the Community to him, the Buddha 
refused curtly and treated his cousin as miidha ‘fool’, sava ‘corpse’ and khetasika ‘eater of spit’. Those 
who remembered the kiss exchanged between Ajatasatru and Devadatta could not help but see an 
allusion in it to this repugnant action. This is why the translators of the previously cited sources 
translated khetdsika by the following characters: 

a. Tan t’o ‘eater of spit’ (Sarv. Vin, T 1435, k. 36, p. 258b7), 

b. Che t’o tché ‘eater of spit’ (Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 13, p. 169b26). 

c. Che jen t’o tché ‘eater of human spit’ (Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 443a6-7). 

d. Seou t’o jen ‘swallower of spit’ (Traité, T 1509, k. 26, p. 252c3). 

If the Buddha treated Devadatta as a swallower of spit, it is because the latter took Ajatasatru’s 
spit, and because the Buddha spoke only the truth. 

In the Majjhima, I, p. 395, the Buddha stated: Yari ca kho Tathagato vacam janati bhitam..., 
tatra kalannaTathagato hoti tassa vacaya veyyakaranaya: “Every word that the Buddha knows to be 
true, he waits for the opportunity to offer it”, whether it be pleasant or unpleasant for someone else. 

In this case, the Buddha had the perfect right to treat Devadatta as khetasika and the accusation 
made against him is invalid. In the words of the 14" avenikadharma, all vocal actions of the Buddha are 


preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge. 
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A ‘fool’ because, due to the gravity of his sins, Devadatta had to fall into the Avici hell: hence the triple 


insult. 


A ‘corpse’ because, in the appearance of a living man, Devadatta did not accumulate the roots of good 
(kusalanila). With his shaved head and his monk’s robes, one would have said he was a saint 


(aryapudgala), but inwardly he had no wisdom: he was, therefore, a corpse. 


Corpses are adorned in many ways, but they gradually decompose and it is impossible to revive them. This 
was the case for Devadatta. Each day the Buddha taught him in many ways, but his bad intentions 
(dustacitta) increased, his evil tendencies (pdpakuSalacitta) grew from day to day, and he finally 


committed three sins of immediate retribution (@nantarya):827 he was therefore a corpse. 


He was also a ‘swallower of spit’. Devadatta, coveting gain (/abha) and honor (satkara), changed himself 
into a yong boy (kumaraka) of heavenly appearance and appeared in the arms of prince Ajatasatru. The 
prince breathed into his mouth and gave him his spit to swallow. This is why Devadatta was a swallower of 


spit. 


Question. — Devadatta who possessed the concentrations (samadhi) had renounced sensual desires 


(vitaraga). Why would he still swallow another’s spit? 


Answer. — In this individual, the evil tendencies (dustacitta) were deep, but his faculties were keen 
(tiksnendriya). Having renounced sensual desires (vitaraga), he could change himself. When he swallowed 
the spit, he lost his sharp faculties, but when he wanted to, he recovered them. This is why he was called 


‘swallower of spit’. 


Futhermore Devadatta said to the Buddha: “The Buddha is worn out [252c] (jirna). Since he has always 
loved retreat (viveka), let him go into the forest and enjoy dhyana there and let him entrust the Community 
to me.” The Buddha replied: “Sariputra and Maudgalyayana have great wisdom, are good, gentle and pure 
men, and yet I would not entrust the Community to them. Why then would I entrust it to you who are a 


fool, a corpse, a swallower of spit?”’828 


It is for these reasons that the Buddha, although he had no attachment toward things, offered harsh words 


(on occasion), but with the sole purpose of converting beings. 


F. Use of a Stone Bowl 


“The Buddha forbade the bhiksus to use eight kinds of bowls (patra).””829 


827 He fomented a schism, injured the Buddha’s foot and mortally struck the nun Utpalavarna: see 
above, p. 873-876F. 

828 Ibid., U, p. 188: Sariputtamogallananam pi kho aham, Devadatta, bhikkhusamgham na 
nissajjeeyyam. Kim pana tuyham chavassa khelapakassa ‘ti. 

829 According to its custom when it deals with disciplinary matters, here the Traité again refers to the 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 37, p. 260b6-8, where the Buddha says to the bhiksus: “Starting from 
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[Bowls 1-4]: Precious bowls of gold (suvarna), silver (rupya), [beryl (vaidurya) and pearl (mani)]. — Since 
people covet precious things, since the latter are hard to find (durlabha) and because people are attached to 


them, the Buddha prohibits the keeping (dharana) of these precious substances. 


He does not allow even touching (sparsana) that which is ‘precious’ and neither does he allow keeping 


it.830 Tf such a gift is made [to the bhiksus], he allows them to realize their value, but not too expensive.®! 


[Bowl 7]: The wooden (daru) bowl. — Since it retains grease (meda) and is not clean, the Buddha does not 


permit it to be kept. 


Bowls 5, 6, 8]: The other three bowls [copper (tamra), tin (trapu) and stone (saila) do not have such 


disadvantages. 


Question. — But the baked clay (mrttika) bowl and the iron (ayas) bowl [permitted by the Buddha] also 


retain grease and are no different from the wooden bowl. Why does the Buddha allow them? 


Answer. — If the baked clay bowl and the iron bowl are not steamed (vasita), the Buddha does not permit 


them either, for they should be steamed in order not to retain grease. 


As for the stone (saila) bowl, it is thick (audarika) or thin (sitksma). Thin, it does not retain bad grease and 
that is why the Buddha used it himself, but he does not allow the bhiksus to keep them because of their 
weight. A swallow of milk by the Buddha surpasses in power that of a myriad of perfumed white elephants 
(gandhahastin); this is why [the stone bowl] does not seem heavy for him, but out of compassion (Aarund) 


for the bhiksus, he does not allow them to keep them. 


Question. — But the assistants (upasthayaka) such as Lo-t’o (Radha), Mi-hi-kia (Meghika), Siu-na-tch’a-to- 
lo (Sunaksetra), Na-k’ie-so-p’o-lo (Nagasamala), A-nan (Ananda), etc., who followed the Buddha, brought 
him his utensils.832 Why did the Buddha not have pity on them? 


today on, I forbid you to have (dharana) eight kinds of bowls (patra); bowls made of gold (suvarna), 
silver (riipya), beryl (vaidurya), pearl (mani), copper (tamra), tin (trapa), wood (daru) and stone (saila). 
He who keeps (dharayati) such a one commits a duskrta. But I allow you to keep two kinds of bowls: 
iron (ayas) and baked clay (mrttika)”. - Compare Pali Vinaya, II, p. 112; Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 26, 
p. 169c-170a; Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 29, p. 462a; Milasarv. Vin., T 1451, k. 2, p. 213c. 

830 The 18" naihsargika payantika of the Sarvastivadins: Yah punar bhiksuh svahastam rijpyam 
udgrhniyad va udgrahayed va niksiptam va sadhayen nihsargika patayantika: “If a bhiksu takes in his 
hand a precious object (gold or silver), or causes it to be taken, or tolerates it being placed in his hand, 
there is a fault involving surrender of the object.” — For the other Vinayas, see W. Pachow, Comparative 
Study of the Pratimoksa, p. 112; Pratimoksa-Siutra of the Mahasanghikas, p. 18. 

831 For this bit of casuistry, see Sarv. Vinayavibhanga, p. 103; P. Demiéville, A propos de Concile de 
Vaisali, T’oung Pao, p. 272-275. 

832 Each Buddha had his assistant (upasthayaka), a monk specially attached to his person, entrusted 
with fanning him, carrying his robe and bowl for alms-round, introducing visitors. The Sanskrit 


Mahavadanasitra, ed. by S. Waldschmidt, Anhang, p. 172, has drawn up a list of the assistants who 
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Answer. — If these assistants carried the Buddha’s bowl, it was with the miraculous intervention 
(pratiharyabala) of the Buddha. Besides, they honored and venerated the Buddha so highly that they did 
not find his bowl too heavy. And also, the physical strength of Ananda was great. 


Furthermore, the Buddha does not allow the use of stone bowls (sailapGtra) because fine ones (siiksma) are 
hard to find (durlabha) and because thick ones (audarika) retain grease. The Buddha’s bowl arose 


spontaneously (svatas) on the four summits of the mountains on which the four kings of the gods 


served the last seven Buddhas: Agoka for Vipasyin, Ksemakara for Sikhin, Upasanta for Visvabhuj, 
Bhadrika for Krakasunda (or Krakucchanda), Svastika for Kanakamuni, Sarvamitra for Kasyapa, and 
finally Ananda for Sakyamuni. 

We know under what circumstances the last one chose Ananda: in the twentieth year of his 
public ministry, the Buddha, feeling old age coming on, felt the need for a servant who would be 
attached to his residence, and he named Ananda as his assistant. Having accepted this responsibility, the 
disciple set certain conditions: never to share the food and robes of the Buddha, not to accompany him 
among the lay-adepts but to have access to him at any hour of the day (cf. Upasthayakasiitra of the 
Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 471c-475a; Milasarv. Vinaya, in W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 88; 
Fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 6, p. 155c22-25; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 8, p. 404b-c; Tch’ou tch’ou king, T 
730, p. 526a-b; Vinayavinhasa, Y 1440, k. 1, p. 504c12-15; Comm. of Anguttara, I, p. 292-296; Comm. 
of Theragatha in Psalms of the Brethren, p. 350-352; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasttra, p. 192; Sanskrit 
Mahavadanasitra, p. 78; Divyavadana, p. 612). - Ananda fulfilled his mission with the greatest devotion 
for the last twenty-five years of the Teacher’s life (Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 3, p. 19c5; T 5, k. 2, p. 169a15; 
Traité, above, p. 94F). However, the Northern Mahaparinirvana (T 374, k. 40, p. 601b26) notes only 
twenty years or more. 

Before Ananda took charge, other disciples functioned temporarily. The Comm. of the 
Theragatha (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 350) and that of the Udana (p. 217) record seven of them and the 
old canonical sources confirm this: 1) Nagasamala (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 83, 1. 19); 2) Nagita (Digha, I, p. 
151, 1. 8); 3) Upavana (Digha, I, p. 139, 1. 1; Samyutta, I, p. 174, 1. 25); 4) Sunakkhatta (Jataka, I, p. 
389, |. 16); 5) the novice Cunda (Samyutta, V, p. 161, 1. 23); 6) Sagata (Vinaya, I, p. 179, 1. 26): 7) 
Meghiya (Udana, p. 34, 1. 4). 

On the other hand, the Vinayamatrka of the Haimavatas (T 1463, k. 5, p. 827c12-14) knows of 
eight disciples who, “fan in hand, fanned the Buddha’. These were: 1) Kasyapa; 2) Haludayin; 3) Sagata; 
4) Meghiya; 5) Nagasamala; 6) [Maha]cunda; 7) Sunaksatra; 8) Ananda. 

In the present passage, the Traité mentions, by way of example, only five upasthayakas, but 
later (k. 33, p. 303b) it will complete the list: 

“When the Buddha Sakyamuni had not yet gone forth (pravrajita), he had Chandaka as assistant 
(upasthayaka) and Kaludayin as playmate (sahakridanaka: cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 91; Jataka, I, p. 86); his 
wives Gopiya, Yasodhara, etc., were his close entourage (abhyantaraparivara). — Having left home, 
during the six years of austerity (duskaracarya), he had the group of five [Kaundinya, etc.] as assistants. 
— Having once attained enlightenment (abhisambuddha), Meghiya, Radha, Sunaksatra, Ananda, 


Guhyaka the Malla, etc., formed his close entourage (abhyanataraparivara).” 
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(caturmaharajakakayikadeva) dwell. But other people do not have these bowls that arise by themselves; to 
try to make one would be very difficult and very complicated. This is why the Buddha did not allow [the 
bhiksus] to have stone bowls but used one himself to distinguish himself from his disciples, in the same 
way that the king venerated by people uses special utensils (bhdjana) himself. Seeing the Buddha use a 
special bowl, people’s veneration (gurukara) and respect (satkara) is increased and they develop pure faith 


(cittaprasada). 


Question. — If it is fitting for the Buddha’s bowl to be special, why should his robe (civara) be the same [as 
those of the other bhiksus]? 


Answer. — But the clothing of the Buddha is also different from that of others. Thus, when the Buddha 
attained bodhi, he knew that Kasyapa’s robe should be worn by the Buddha, and Kasyapa’s robe was worth 


ten myriad ounces of gold.833 


Next, Jivaka offered the Buddha a chen-mo-ken cotton robe also worth ten myriad ounces of gold. The 
Buddha asked Ananda to take this robe away, cut it up and make a cloak out of it.834 This being done, the 
Buddha put it on and this [253a] outfit differed [from all the rest]. 


Question. — However, it was following this event that the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Starting from today, 
provided that a bhiksu mindfully seeks nirvana and turns his back on samsara, I allow him, if he so wishes, 
to wear a robe worth ten myriad ounces of gold, and I also allow him to eat the food of a hundred flavors 


(Satarasabhojana). “835 [Therefore at the beginning] his robe was different and it was only later that he 


833 See above, p. 1399F. 

834 Asa fee for his medical attentions, Jivaka received a great raincoat (brhatikapravarana) worth a 
hundred thousand karsapanas from the king of the Videhas. It was in fact a piece of impermeable cloth. 
Jivaka offered it to the Buddha who asked Ananda to cut it up and make a cloak out of it. Ananda 
stretched it out on the ground and measured it: the material was so long that it could be made into 
numerous garments. Ananda sewed the three robes (¢ricivara) for the Buddha, an upper and a lower 
garment (santarottara) for himself and a cloak (kusiilaka) for Rahula. The rest, hundreds of pieces 
(patasatani), was given to the community of bhiksus who did not know what to do with it. The Buddha 
said to them: “I allow the bhiksus to keep robes offered by the householders, but only after having cut 
them up and dirtied them.” 

All this is told in the Crvaravastu of the Milasarv. Vinaya (Gilgit Manuscripts, Ul, part 2, p. 
48): Jivakah kumarabhrto Bhagavantam idam avocat. acaritam bhadanta mama yasya rajiio va 
rajamatyasya ....anujanaml bhiksubhir grhaticivarakani sastralunani durvarnikrtya dharaitavyani. 

835 Tn fact, it was after another event that the Buddha permitted his monks to wear fine robes offered to 
them by householders. This event is told in most of the Vinayas: 

Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 27, p. 194b25-cl1: Jtvaka, wearing a robe of chen-mo-ken 
(material not yet identified) worth a hundred thousand [karsapanas], wished to offer it to the Buddha. 
Bowing down at the feet of the Buddha, he stood to one side and said to him: “When I care for a king or 
a great minister, everyone favors me. Today, when I have cared for the Buddha, I would like the 


Bhagavat to grant me a favor.” The Buddha said to Jivaka: “The Tathagatas, arhat and 
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allowed [the bhiksus to wear one similar to his].83© His bowl [was unique of its type] and he never allowed 


[the bhiksus to have a similar one]. 


Answer. — Here we must repeat what has been said before (p. 1676F) in regard to the stone bowl 
(sailapatra). The Buddha did not receive this bowl from human hands. When he attained bodhi and when 
meal-time came, he needed a utensil. Knowing the Buddha’s mind, the four kings of the gods 


(caturmaharajakayikadeva) brought four bowls and offered them to him.837 Among the Buddhas of the 


samyaksambuddha, are atikrantavara [i.e., have unsurpassed favors, or, do not grant favors without 
knowing what it is about]’”. Jivaka said to the Buddha: It is something fitting (vad kalpati) that I beg you 
to grant me.” The Buddha said to Jivaka: “What favor are you asking?” Jitvaka answered: “Bhadanta, 
here is a garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand [karrsapanas]: I would like the Buddha to 
accept it out of compassion for me.” In silence, the Buddha accepted it. Knowing that the Buddha 
accepted silently, Jivaka gave to the Buddha the garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand 
[karsapanas], then, having bowed his head to the Buddha’s feet, he went away. Because of this, the 
Buddha called the Samgha together and, having gathered the Samgha, he said to the bhiksus: “This very 
day Jivaka has given me a garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand [karsapanas]. From today 
on, if someone gives a garment of this kind to a bhiksu, he will be able to wear it as he wishes. From 
today on, if a bhiksu wishes to wear rags gathered from the dust-heap (pamsukiula), | permit him; but if 
he wishes to wear [fine] robes received from the householders (grhapaticivarani), I permit that 
likewise.” 

Other Vinayas (Pali Vin., I, p. 280; Mahisasaka Vin., T 1431, k. 20, p. 134a28-b11; 
Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 40, p.854c2-21) which likewise tell this episode add several details: it was 
Pradyota, king of Avanti, who made the gift to Jivaka of the precious garment, or rather two pieces of 
cloth coming from the land of the Sivi (Siveyyakam dussayugam). In Pali (Vin. I, p. 280; III, p. 172) the 
tule stated by the Buddha was formulated as follows: Anujanami bhikkhave gahapaticivaram, yo icchati 
pamsukiliko hotu, yo icchati gahapaticivaram sdadiyatu. 

836 A passage from the Samantapasadika, V, p. 1119, noted by Horner, Book of the Discipline, IV, p. 
296, remarks that, during the twenty tears following his enlightenment until the event related here, 
neither the Lord nor any monk accepted robes offered by the householders; all wore rags. However, 
according to the Traité, for some time at least, the Lord wore the fine robe of Kasyapa. 

837 See Catusparisatsttra, p. 84-87, and the many similar texts collected by E. Waldschmidt: When the 
merchants Tripusa and Bhallika offered a honey-cake to the Buddha, the latter needed a bowl to receive 
it. Then the four great kings of the gods, understanding his wish, brought from the stone mountain 
(pasaGnamayat parvatat) four stone bowls (catvari patrani) made and crafted by non-human beings 
(amanusyakrtany amanusyasnisthitani), completely transparent (svacchani), pure (Sucini), with no bad 
odors (nispratigandani), and offered them to the Buddha. But the latter needed only one vessel, and in 
the words of the Mahavastu, II, p.304, with a touch of his thumb, he made the bowls dissolve into one 
another; thus the four bowls became one bowl, but the rims of the other three were always to be 
distinguished on the last bowl. Hence, comments A. Foucher, 4gbG, I, p. 420, the three lines that 


encircle the upper rim of the bowl on many bas-reliefs at Gandhara 
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three times, it has been customary to receive their bowl from the hands of the four kings of the gods. At that 
time, the Community (samgha) did not yet exist; how could the Buddha authorize [a bowl to anyone]? And 
if, later, [after the beginning of the Community], the Buddha had allowed the use [of a fine stone bowl], 
nobody could have made one. Besides, in Jambudvipa, people do not like stone bowls, so nobody would 


have given him one. 


Besides, the Buddha advised the bhiksus to keep their own qualities (guna) secret.838 If the bhiksus 
received stone bowls, people would say that they had received them from the god realm or from the nagas. 
If the bhikusus asked people to make them, the work would have been difficult. Furthemore, it might be 
feared that people would say that the bhiksus wanted to equal the Buddha; this is why the Buddha did not 


permit them. 


With regard to the garment, some say: “In the very midst of the Samgha, the Buddha receives magnificent 
garments offered to him by the danapatis, but he is the only one to wear them and does not allow the 


bhiksus to have any.” This is why the Buddha allowed the bhiksus to have fine ones also. 


Moreover, the bhiksus do not wear [these fine robes], given the rarity of benefactors (dayaka) [so generous] 
and the rarity of recipients (pratigrahaka) [so lucky]. People do not give [such fine clothing] to impure 
bhiksus: as for the pure (Suddha) bhiksus®39, as they had few desires (alpeccha) and were content with their 
lot (samtusta), they did not wear [those that had been given to them]. 


It is to cut people’s doubts (samsayacchedana) that the Buddha allowed the bhiksus to wear [fine] robes; as 


for the [stone] bowls that they could not expect to receive, he did not allow them. 


Question. — It is said in the sutras: “The Buddha, who has a diamond body (vajrakaya), has no need of 
food.” Then why did he keep a bowl? 


Answer. — The Buddhadharma consists of two Paths: 7) the path of the sravakas; ii) the path of the Buddha. 
In the Sravaka system, the Buddha conforms to human customs and needs food; in the Mahayana system, 
he resorts to skillful means (updya) to save beings; this is why he appears to eat whereas in truth he does 


not eat. 
Question. — What is this skillful means? 


Answer. — Wishing to save people, the Buddha borrows the customs of humans. If he did not do this, 


people would take him for a non-human (amanusya) and would wonder why they follow his Dharma. 


Moreover, there are people who find salvation in generosity (dana); out of respect for them, the Buddha 


accepts their offerings of food. Then these people say: “The food I offer contributes to sustaining the body 


838 See, for example, Pali Vinaya, II, p. 112: Na bhikkhave gihinam uttarimanussadhammam 
iddhipatihariyam dassetabbam. 

839 Horner, Book of the Discipline, IV, p. 449: “Suddha in such a connection means that a monk has 
committed no offences, or that, if he has, he has confessed them and so is ‘pure’ to take his place at the 


Patimokkha recitation.” 
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of the Buddha.” Their mind becomes very joyful (mahamudita), and as a result of this joy, they welcome 
the Buddha’s words with faith. 


It is like a great sovereign who is invited to dine by his ministers and subjects. The king has no need for it, 
but to win over his people, he eats enough so they they are made happy. For similar reasons, the Buddha 


takes nourishment. 
Question. — If the Buddha does not eat, where is the food that he does accept? [253b] 


Answer. — The workings of the Buddha (buddhakarya) are inconceivable (acintya): they should not be 


investigated. 


Furthermore, there are people who are saved when they find food for the Buddha; there are others who are 
saved when they hear his sounds (sabda), see his color (ripa), touch his body (Aaya) or smell his smell 
(gandha). If they need [the Buddha’s] food to be saved, the Buddha gives it to them. 


It is said in the Mi tsi kin kang king (Guhyakavajrapanistitra or Tathagatacintyaguhya-nirdesa): “When the 
Buddha brings food to his mouth, there are devas seeking the Buddhist Path who carry it to the ten 
directions and distribute it.”840 


Question. — If that is so, what did you mean when you said above (p. 1402F) in regard to Samghanusmrti®*! 
that nobody can eat the Buddha’s food? 


Answer. — When the Buddha does not give his food away, it is because nobody is capable is able to eat to 


eat it, but here, if he gives it, it is because it can be eaten. How do we know that? 


When the Buddha ate oats (vava), he gave this food to Ananda,842 and when the gramana Eul-che-yi-eul 
(Srona Kotivimga) offered the Buddha some good soup (yiisa), the latter gave the leftovers to king 


Bimbasara. 


Thus we know that if the Buddha makes a gift of his food after having accepted it, it is that one is able to 


eat it; if he does not make a gift of it, it is that it one cannot digest it. 


Furthermore, if food is offered to the Buddha and the latter does not eat it, people would be unable to digest 
it, but if, after having eaten, the Buddha gives the leftovers, it is that people are able to digest it. Therefore, 
actually, the Buddha does not eat, but in order to save beings, he pretends to accept food and he keeps a 


bowl (patram dharayati) [for that purpose]. 


G. Silence on the Fourteen Difficult Questions 


The Buddha did not answer fourteen difficult questions.8 - 


840 On these feasts of immortality, see also the Vimalakirtinirdesa, p. 319-324 and the appendix, p. 
430-437. 

841 Adopting the variant nien-seng. 

842 See above, p. 1530F, n. 3. 
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The Buddha has four ways of answering (vyakarana): i) answering in a categorical manner (ekamsena 
vyakaranam)); ii) answering by distinguishing (vibhajya vyakaranam); iii) answering by asking a question 
(pariprcchavyakaranam); iv) answering by not replying (sthdnanivavyakaranam).8“4 Now these fourteen 


difficult questions had to be answered by not replying. 


Moreover, when it is useful, the Buddha does answer. But questions asked by the heretics (tirthika) do not 
lead to nirvana (na nirvandya samvartante) and increase doubt (samsayan vardhayanti). Therefore the 
Buddha answers by not replying to them. If he knew that they have a definite usefulness, he would reply by 
distinguishing (vibhajya), but as they have no use, he stops and does not reply. This is why we know that 


the Buddha is omniscient (sarvajfia). 


Furthermore, the Buddha spoke of three kinds of things: 7) conditioned things (samskrtadhrma), ii) 
unconditioned things (asamskrtadharma) and iii) inexpressible things (avacyadharma): in doing this, he 


has spoken of all dharmas. 


Furthermore, being based (asritva) on the eternalist view (sasvatadrsti) or the nihilist view (ucchedadrsti), 
the heretics asked the questions of eternalism or nihilism, but since any real nature (satyalaksana) is absent 
in them, the Buddha did not reply. The eternal nature (nityalaksana) and the non-eternal nature 
(anityalaksana) seen by these heretics have no reality. Why? The heretics grasp (udgrhnanti) these natures 
and become attached to them (G@sajyante), saying: “This is eternal, that is nothingness.” As for the Buddha, 


he too speaks of eternal nature and non-eternal nature, but merely by way of refutation (pratipaksa). 


Furthermore, people say: “Nothingness (ndstitva) exists; existence (astitva) does not exist.” They are 


making a mistake, and the Buddha does not make a mistake by not answering. 


The sun (surya) lights up the earth, but it can neither lower the mountains nor elevate the valleys: it is 
limited to making them visible. In the same way, the Buddha has no action on dharmas. If they exist, he 


says that they exist; if they do not exist, he says that they do not exist. Thus he said: 


“Old age and death have birth as condition (jatipratyayam jaramaranam), etc. [253c] on up to: the 
formations have ignorance as condition (vavad avidyapratyayah samskarah). Whether there is a Buddha or 
there is no Buddha, this causality (idampratyayata), this nature of things (dharmata), is always present in 


the world. Buddhas appear in the world in order to teach this Dharma to beings.”8*5 


Furthermore, if the Buddha talked about eternalism (sasvata) or nihilism (uccheda), this would be a 
mistake. If you were asked what is the size or the physical appearance of the son of a barren woman and a 
eunuch (vandhyasandhaputra), this question would not deserve an answer. It is the same for the fourteen 
difficult questions: only in hypothesis do eternalism and nihilism have a basis to which response may be 


made, but since there is no eternity or nothingness, the Buddha does not respond. 


843 For the fifth time, the 7raité returns to this subject: see above, p. 154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529F. 

844 See references above, p. 158F, note 2; 1378F 

845 A free citation of a canonical passage: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 296, k. 12, p. 84b-c. See above, p. 157F, 
note | and references to be added from the Nidanasamyukta, p. 147-149. 
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For all these reasons the Buddha does not make the mistake of answering the fourteen difficult questions. 


H. Simultaneous Teaching of the Self and the Non-self 
In some places the Buddha says that the atman exists and in other places he says that it does not exist. — 


People who understand the meaning (artha) of the Buddhist doctrine and know the designation (prajnapti) 
say that the atman exists. People who do not understand the meaning of the Buddhist doctrine and do not 


know the designation say that the atman does not exist. 


Furthermore, if a person is about to fall into the view of nihilism (ucchedadrsti), the Buddha says to him: 
“There is an atman which, in future existences, undergoes [the retribution] of its wrongdoings (Gpatti) and 
its merits (punya).” On the other hand, if a person is about to fall into the view of eternalism (sasvatadrsti), 
the Buddha says to him: “There is neither an atman, nor someone who acts (karaka) nor a patient (?) 
(vedaka),8*° and there is no autonomous dharma (svatantra) existing separate from what are called the five 


aggregates (paricaskandha).”°*7 


Question. - If that is so, where is the truth? 


Answer. — It is the anatman that is true,848 for the Seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra) say: “All 
conditioned dharmas are impermanent; all dharmas are without self; nirvana is peace” (sarvasamskara 
anityah, sarvadharma andtmanah, santam nirvanam).849 Now the Dharma seal called nirvana is the true 
nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas. But if someone has not yet planted the roots of good 
(anavaropitakusaladharma), if his wisdom is not yet sharp (atiksnaprajna), the Buddha does not preach the 
profound doctrine of anatman (gambhiranatmadharma) to him because, if he did, this person would fall 


into the view of nihilism (ucchedadrsti). 


Question. — So be it. But in the Kia-ché-wen (Kasyapapariprccha), the Buddha said: “The atman is one 
extreme, the anatman is the other extreme: avoiding these two extremes is called the Middle Way” (atmety 
ayam eka antah, anatmety ayam dvitiya antah. ity etav ubhav antav anupagamya madhyama pratipad ity 
ucyate).859 Therefore why do you say here that the anatman is true and that the atman is just a manner of 


speaking [that constitutes] a skillful means (upa@yapravacana)? 


Answer. — 1) The partisans of anatman (andtmavadin) are of two kinds: 7) those who grasp (udgrhnanti) at 


the nature of anatman (andatmalaksana) and cling (Gsjyante) to the anatman; i7) those who destroy the atman 


846 Monier-Williams: vedaka = proclaiming, making known 

847 These two apparently contradictory siitras have been cited above, p. 32F, notes | and 2. 

848 A peremptory affirmation which ought to draw the attention of western literary circles trying 
desperately to introduce the notion of a soul into Buddhism. 

849 See above, p. 1369F. 

850 Cf. Samyutta, IT, p. 17; IIL, p. 135: Sabbam atthiti kho Kaccayana ayam eko anto, sabbam natthiti 


ayam dutiyo anto. Ete te Kaccayana ubho ante anupagamma majjhena Tathagato dhammam deseti. 
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without, however, grasping at the anatman or clinging to it so that the anatman disappears by itself 
(svatah). 


For the first, the anatman is an extreme (anata); for the second, the anatman is the Middle Way (madhyama 
pratipad). 
2) Furthermore, if the Buddha speaks of the atman or the anatman, he has two reasons for doing so: i) if he 


is speaking from the conventional point of view (samvrtitah), there is an atman; ii) if he is speaking from 


the absolute point of view (paramarthatah), there is no atman. 


This is why he is not wrong in speaking sometimes of atman and sometimes of anatman. 


I. Simultaneous Teaching of Existence and Non-existence 


In some places the Buddha speaks of the existence of dharmas and in other places he speaks of their non- 


existence. - 


Question. — You should not speak separately of existence (astita) and non-existence (nGstita): existence is 


atman and non-existence is anatman. Why return [to a subject already dealt with]? 


Answer. — 1) That is not correct (ayuktam etad). In the Buddhadharma there are two kinds of emptiness 


(stunyata): 1) the emptiness of beings (sattvasinyata), ii) the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata). 


Saying that there is no atman is stating the emptiness of beings; saying that there are no dharmas is stating 


the emptiness of things. [254a] 


Saying that there is an atman and knowing the nature of pure designation (prajnaptilaksana) is not clinging 
to the atman; saying that there is an atman within the five aggregates (paficaskandha) is clinging to the 
atman. In order to destroy this clinging to the atman, it is said: “There is only the five aggregates. 


Impermanence, suffering, emptiness, non-self, peace and nirvana, that is existence.” 
2) Furthermore, there are two kinds of views of nothingness (ucchedadrsti): 


a. “There is no future existence (aparajanman) where one undergoes suffering (duhkha) or happiness 
(sukha) as a result of wrongdoings (@patti) or merit (punya).” For those people, it is said: “There is an 
atman that, from the present existence (ihajanman) to the future existence (aparajanman), undergoes the 


retribution for wrongdoings and merits. 


b. “All dharmas are empty (sinya) and without attachment (nirdsanga).” This is a wrong view 
(mithyadrsti) and, for these people, it is said: “There are [two kinds of] dharmas, namely conditioned 


(samskyta) dharmas and unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas. 


3) For beings of dull faculties (atiksnendriya), it is said that there is no atman; for beings of sharp faculties 
(tiksnendriya) and deep wisdom (gambhiraprajnd), it is said that dharmas are empty from beginning to end. 


Why? Because anatman involves the rejection of dharmas. Thus it is said: 


If he knows anatman well, 
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Every person who thinks in this way 
Does not rejoice on hearing about existent dharmas, 
Does not grieve on hearing about nonexistent dharmas. 


Actually, to speak about atman is to give support (asraya) to things; to speak about anatman is to stop any 


support. 


4) Moreover, the Buddhist doctrine has two ways of expressing itself: 7) if it speaks clearly, it says that 
dharmas are empty; ii) if it expresses itself as skillful means (updya), it says that there is no atman. These 
two ways of teaching the Dharma end up in the same nature of Prajiaparamita. This is why the Buddha 
says in the sutra: “The paths (marga) that lead to nirvana are absolutely identical: it is not that there are 
different paths.”85! 


5) Moreover, the existent atman, existent dharmas, parents, wrongdoings (Gpatti) and merit (punya), greater 
or lesser karmic retribution, are spoken of particularly to lay people (grhastha). Why? Because lay people 
generally do not seek nirvana but cling to retribution of actions (phalavipaka) in future existences. On the 
other hand, the nonexistent atman and non-existent dharmas are spoken of mainly to monastics 
(pravrajita). Why? Because generally monastics tend toward nirvana, do not assume dharmas, nirvana 


being the destruction of self. 


6) Moreover, there are people whose spiritual faculties, faith, etc. (sraddhadindriya) are not yet ripe 
(paripakva) and who first seek perceptible [benefits] and later abandon them. For these people the Buddha 
advises [the accumulation] of good dharmas and the rejection of bad dharmas. By contrast, there are people 
whose spiritual faculties, faith, etc. (sraddhddindriya) are already ripe (paripakva) and who seek no 
perceptible [benefit] (upalabdha) in dharmas; they seek only to avoid the samsaric destinies. For these 


people the Buddha teaches emptiness (sinyata) and the non-existence (anupalabhdhita) of dharmas. 


Both teachings are true (satya). Thus the ring finger (a7iguli) is both long (dirgha) and short (hrasva); 
compared to the middle finger (madhyama), it is short and compared to the little finger (kanisthd), it is 
long; its longness and its shortness are both true. It is the same for the doctrine of existence (astitvavada) 
and the doctrine of non-existence (nastitavada). To speak of existence is sometimes conventional (samvrti) 
and sometimes absolute (paramartha); to speak of non-existence is sometimes conventional and sometimes 


absolute. That the Buddha [254b] speaks of atman or of anatman, both are true. 


Question. — If both these things are true, why, as a general rule, does the Buddha praise emptiness (suinyata) 


and criticize existence (astifa)? 


Answer. — Emptiness (sinyata), non-existence (anupalabdhita) is the treasure of the Dharma 


(dharmanidhana) of the Buddhas of the ten directions, noble amongst all. Thus it is said in the 


851 For this idea, see Saddharmapund., p. 40: Ekam evaham Sariputra yanam arabhya sattvanam 


dharmam desayami yadidam buddhayanam. na kimcic Sariputra dvitiyam va trtiyam samvidyate. 
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Prajhaparamita, in the Tchou-lei-p’in (Parindanaparivarta): “The Prajiiaparamita is the treasure of the 


Dharma of the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions.””852 


The Prajfiaparamita is the emptiness of non-existence (anupalambhasinyata). If the Buddha sometimes 
speaks of non-existent dharmas, it is in order to ripen beings (sattvaparipdcanartham) who, long 


afterwards, will all enter into the treasure of the Dharma of non-existence. 


Question. — If that is so, why does the Prajnaparamita say: “Seeing the emptiness (sunyata), the non- 


existence (anupalabdhita) of the five aggregates (paficaskandha) is not bodhi’’”? 
Answer. - It is said in the Prajfiaparamita that existence and non-existence do not exist. 
[Dirghanakhasitra.]8>3 — Similarly the Tch ‘ang-tchao fan-tche king (Dirghanakha-brahmaciarisitra) says: 


There are three kinds of wrong view: i) everything exists; i/) nothing exists, iii) things are partly existent 


ane partly non-existent.854 


The Buddha said to the brahmacarin Dirghanakha: The view that everything exists’ is tied to desire, 
aversion and ignorance (moha). The view that nothing exists’ is not tied to desire, or aversion, or 
ignorance. The view that ‘things partly exist and partly do not exist’ is partially tied and partially not tied to 


the aforementioned faults.855 


Faced with these three views, the noble disciple has the following thought: “If I adopt the view 
that’everything exists’, I will be in debate with two people: the one for whom nothing exists and the other 
for whom things partly exist and partly do not exist. If I adopt the view that ‘nothing exists’, I will also be 
in debate with two people: the one for whom nothing exists and the other for whom things partly exist and 
partly do not exist. If I adopt the view that ‘things partly exist and partly do not exist’, I will be in debate 


with two people: the one for whom everything exists and the other for whom nothing exists.”85° 


From that arises conflict, from conflict arises disagreement, from disagreement arises violence. Foreseeing 
conflict, disagreement and violence for himself, the disciples gives up this view of non-existence and adopt 


no other view.857 Not taking up any view, he enters into the path. 


852 PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 20, p. 363b4: Ananda, these six paramitas are the inexhaustible treasure of 
the Dharma of all the Buddhas. The Buddhas of the ten directions who presently preach the Dharma are 
all derived from the six paramitas. The same in the past and the future. 

853 An extract from the Dighanakhasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 497-501 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 969, 
k. 34, p. 249a-250a; Pie yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 203, k. 11, p. 449a-b), the original Sanskrit of which is 
reproduced partially in the AvadanaSataka, II, p. 187 seq. 

854 Avadanasataka, II, p. 188. 

855 Ibid., p. 188-189. 

856 Ibid., p. 189-190. 

857 Ibid., p. 190 
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If one does not cling to the emptiness of dharmas, the mind does not arouse debate (vivada) and merely 
drives out the fetters (samyojana): this is true knowledge. But if one grasps (udgrhnati) the empty nature 
(sunyanimitta) of dharmas, one provokes debate and one does not destroy the fetters; holding on to that 


wisdom is not true wisdom. 


Everything that the Buddha says is aimed at saving beings; that is why there is not a single one of them that 
is not true. Accoording to whether people cling (abhinivisante) or do not cling to them to them, they are 
sometimes in the right and sometimes in the wrong. For all these reasons, the bodily, vocal or mental 
actions of the Buddha are ‘preceded by knowledge’ (jfidnapiirvamgama) and ‘accompany knowledge’ 
(jnananuparivartin). 


eK KK kok 


Question. — You said at the beginning that the Buddha has neither physical defect nor vocal defect nor 
mental defect (cf. dvenikadharmas no. 1-3), and here [254c] you say again that his bodily, vocal and mental 
actions accompany knowledge (cf. avenikadharmas no. 13-15). What is the difference in meaning 


(arthavisesa)? 


Answer. — The first three attributes in terms of which the Buddha has no defect did not give a reason. These 
do give the reason: because his actions accompany knowledge (jiadndanuparivartin). If the Buddha did not 
reflect before carrying out his bodily, vocal or mental actions, he would make mistakes, but since the 


Buddha first uses knowledge before carrying out his bodily, vocal or mental actions, he is faultless. 


Furthermore, the Buddha is endowed with three kinds of pure action (parisuddhakarman), three kinds of 
pacified actions (prasantakarma), three kinds of actions not requiring secrecy (araksyakarman).8>8 Some 
people wonder why the Buddha has such actions and this is why the Buddha says: “All my bodily, vocal 
and mental acts (kayavagmanaskarman) are preceded by knowledge (jnanapurvamgama) and accompany 


knowledge (j#aGnanuparivartin).” 


16-18. The Buddha penetrates the past, the future and the present 


The Buddha knows the past (atita), the future (anadgata) and the present (pratyutpanna) by means of his 


knowledge, and his penetration is without obstacle (apratihata). 


858 The physical, vocal and mental conduct of the Buddha being perfectly pure, he has no bodily, vocal 
or mental misdeeds to be hidden for fear that somebody should find it out: these are the three or four 
arakkheyya (arakkheyya) in Pali (Digha, III, p. 217;Anguttara, IV, p. 82-84), the araksya (araksana, 
araksaniya, Graksya, Graksana) in Sanskrit: Mahavyut., no. 192-195; Bodh, bhimi, p. 403; 
Sutralamkara, XXI, v. 53; Samgraha, p. 287, 299; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, p. 
761b14; Aloka, p. 915. 
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His threefold knowledge bears upon the three times and his penetration is without obstacles because his 


three actions accompany knowledge.859 


A. Sarvastivadin-Sautrantika Debate on Time 


859 The author of the Traité finds himself in a difficult position in regard to the problem of the three 
times, and he must use all his subtlety to get out of it with honor. 

On the one hand, he has adopted the Mahayana list of the eighteen @venikadharmas. But in this 
list, numbers 16-18 say that the Buddha knows and penetrates unobstructedly the past, present and 
future. If he knows them, it is because they exist. Thus the author is forced to accept the existence of the 
three times. 

On the other hand, the author is a Madhyamikan for whom time does not exist either as an 
immutable entity or in dependence on causes. Thus the author is forced to deny the existence of the three 
times. 

Here is how the author will proceed: 

1) Well before his period, the problem of time had been discussed by the great Hinayana 
schools and a controversy had opposed the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas to the Sautrantlkas, a debate fully 
set forth in the Vibhasa, the AbhidharmakoSa and the Nyayanusara, wisely translated and commented on 
by L. de La Vallée Poussin in his translation of the Kosa, V, p. 50-65 and in his article entitled 
Documents d’Abhidharma, MCB, V, 1936-37, p. 7-158. 

The Sarvastivadins affirmed the existence of the dharmas of the three times “because the 
Bhagavat said so, because the mental consciousness proceeds from the organ and the object, because it 
has an object and because the past bears a fruit.” The Sautrantikas criticized it “because if past and future 
things really existed, the dharmas coming from causes (samskrta) would always exist and would 
therefore be eternal. Now scripture and logic proclaim them to be impermanent.” 

Brought at this point to intervene in the debate, the author of the Traité comes out on the side of 
the Sarvastivadins and recognizes the existence of the three times. The result is that the list of the 
Mahayana avenikadharmas can legitimately claim that the Buddha knows the past, the future and the 
present. 

2) By means of s second procedure and by referring particularly to the Prajiaparamitasitras, the 
Traité claims that all dharmas, no matter to which category they belong, “have but a single nature, 
namely, the absence of absence.” Therefore it is absurd to attribute temporal characteristics to them. 

By denying now that which it previously asserted, the Traité is not contradicting itself in any 
way. When it recognizes temporal or other characteristics in dharmas, it is out of regard for the beings 
who are to be converted by certain considerations of temporal order. By refusing any characteristic to 
dharmas, it is referring simply to the universal and ungraspable emptiness (anupalambhasinyata). In the 
first case and with the example of the Buddha, it is using skillful means (wpdaya); in the second case, it is 


restricted to wisdom (prajna). 
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[The Sautrantikan.] — Past dharmas, already destroyed, no longer exist; future dharmas, not yet come, are 
not formed; the present which lasts but an instant (ekaksanika) has no period of duration (sthitikala). Then 


how can the Buddha know the three times with an unhindered penetration? 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — The Buddha affirms unobstructed penetration of the past, the future and the present. 


How can his word be wrong? 


Moreover, if there were no past or future and if there was only an instant of the present, the Buddha would 
never realize his innumerable qualities (apramanguna) such as the ten knowledges (dasajndana) or the ten 
[powers (dasabala). There cannot be ten simultaneous knowledges in one single mind. If that were the 


case, the Buddha would never fulfill the ten powers. This is how we know that there is a past and a future. 


[The Sautrantika]. — If the past, the future and the present existed, what could there not be? But the Buddha 
preached the four truths (catuhsatya) and, in the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), he saw the aspects of 
impermanence, etc. (anityadyakara). Impermanence (anityata) is death after birth, ruin (viparindma), 
vanishing (anupalabdhi). If past dharmas existed actually in truth, there would no longer be impermanence, 


ruin, vanishing. 


Moreover, [to claim] that the past, future and present exist is to fall into eternalism (sasvatadrsti). Why? If 
the dharma exists in the future, it necessarily exists in the present and from the present it goes into the past. 


If a man were to leave one house to enter another, we would not say that he has disappeared. 
[The Sarvastivadin]. — What is wrong in saying that he has not disappeared? 


[The Sautrantika]. — If there were no impermanence (anityata), there would be neither sin (Gpatti) nor merit 


(punya), neither birth (/ati) nor death (marana), neither bondage (bandhana) not liberation (moksa). 


Sins (Gpatti) are the ten bad paths of action (dasakusalakarmapatha), killing (prandatipGta), etc. If there 
were no impermanence [in other woreds, if the victim of the killing were eternal], there would be no sin of 
killing, etc., and, as is said in the Fen-pie-sie-kien (Mithyadrstivibhanga): “A knife driven into the body and 


impaling the seven places would do no harm.” 


Merits (punya) are the ten good paths of action (dasakusalakarmapatha), abstaining from killing 


(prandatipatavirati), etc. 


Impermanence (anityata) is the distinct births and deaths. If there were no [255a] impermanence, there 
would be neither birth nor death, there would be neither bondage (bandhana) nor deliverance (moksa). 


These are the innumerable errors (apramdnadosa) [resulting from the eternalist system]. 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — The dharmas of the three times each have their own characteristic (Jaksana): the past 
dharma has the characteristic of the past, the future dharma has the characteristic of the future, the present 
dharma has the characteristic of the present. If the past and the future had the characteristic of the present, 
there would be the difficulties [that you have raised], but here past, future and present each have their own 


characteristic. 


Furthermore, if there really was neither past nor future, the condition of being a monastic 


(pravrajitasamvara) would not exist either. Why? As soon as he would be in a bad state of mind 
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(dustacitta) and would break his earlier commitments (si/a), this monk would no longer be a bhiksu. And as 
soon as a saint (aryapudgala) would return in mind to worldly things (lokasamvrti), he would be just an 
ordinary person (prthagjana) since, [according to your hypothesis], there is neither past nor future nor 


present. 


In the same way, sins (Gpatti) also, beginning with the five Gnantarya ‘sins of immediate retribution’, 
would not exist. Why? It is necessary for the five Gnantaryas to be actions already past (atitakarman) and 
for their doer to be dead, for the latter to enter into hell (naraka). Now if these five Gnantaryas are still to 
come (andagata), there is no action (Karman) and, as a result, no retribution (vipaka); and, in the present 
existence (pratyutpannatmabhava), they are not ‘of immediate retribution’ [since the death of their 
perpetrator has not yet occurred]. Therefore, if the past did not exist, there would be no dnantarya sins and, 
still less, any other sins. The same reasoning holds for merits (punya).8 To deny the existence of sin and 


of merit is a bad view (mithyddrsti) and those who hold it are no different from birds and beasts. 


Moreover, I do not say that past and future exist like the present. I say that the past, although vanished, is 
capable of producing a memory (smrti) and of giving birth to a mind (citta) and mental events 


(caitasikadharma). 


Thus, the fire that was extinguished yesterday can today give rise to a memory, but it is impossible that this 
fire be revived by virtue of this memory. If I see that someone is gathering kindling (indhana), I know that 
they will light the fire and I say to myself that today’s fire is like yesterday’s fire, but it is not possible for 
the fire to be re-kindled by virtue of this memory that I have of the fire. It is the same for that which is 
things of the future. Although the present mind (pratyutpannacitta) is instantaneous (ksanika) and without 
duration (asthitika), it re-arises in series (samtana) and is able to recognize dharmas. Inwardly 
(adhyadtmam) using the actual mind (manas) as cause (hetu) and outwardly (using the dharmas as object 


(alambana), a mental consciousness (manovijndna) takes up its job.8°! This mental consciousness, which is 


860 KoSabhasya, p. 295, summarizes the debate thus: Yadi catitam na syat subhasubhasya karmanah 
phalam ayatyam katham syat. na hi phalotpattikale vartamano vipakahetur astiti, tasmad asty 
evatitanagatam iti Vaibhasikah. — “Tf the past does not exist, how would the retribution in the future of a 
good or bad action exist? Actually, at the moment when the fruit of retribution is produced, the cause of 
the retribution is no longer present. This is why the Vaibhasikas say that the past and the future exist.” 
861 KoSabhasya, p. 295, presents the argument thus: Dvayam pratitya vijndnasyotpada ity uktam. 
dvayam katamat. caksu riijpani yavan mano dharma iti. asati vatitanmagate tadalambanam vijnanam 
dvayam pratitya na syat. - Paraphrased translation: It is said by the Buddha (Samyutta, II, p. 72) that it is 
because of two things, [organ and object], that consciousnesses arise. What are these two things? The eye 
and colors for the eye consciousness, and so on up to: the mind (manas) and things (dharma) for the 
mental consciousness (manovijnana). If past and future things did not exist, the mental consciousness, 
which has them as object and which arises as a result of two things — as the Buddha has it — would not 


arise. 
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sovereign (adhipati), cognizes (vijanati) past, future and present dharmas. There is only the mind and the 


actual mental (pratyutpanna) events that it does not cognize;8® it cognizes all the rest. 


B. The Non-existence of Time According to the Mahayana 


Question. — In the Prajfaparamita, in the Jou-siang p’in (Tathatalaksanaparivarta), it is said: “The three 
times (tryadhvan) have but a single nature (ekalaksana), namely, the absence of nature (alaksana).”8° 
Then why is it said here that the Buddha’s knowledge knows the tjhree times with an unhindered 


penetration? 


Answer. — The Buddhas have two ways of preaching the Dharma (dharmanirdesa): i) first, analysis of the 


dharmas (dharmavibhanga); ii) then, the preaching of unlimited emptiness (atyantasiinyata).°°4 


When the Buddha claims that he penetrates dharmas of the three times without any obstacle, this is an 
analytical teaching (vibhajya nirdesa). When he says that the three times have but a single nature, namely, 


the absence of nature, he is teaching unlimited emptiness (atvantasinyata). 


Moreover, those who are not omniscient (sarvajfid) come up against obstacles (pratigha) in the 
consciousness of the three times. Thus saints such as [255b] Avalokitesvara, Mafijusri, Maitreya, Sariputra, 


etc., have all encountered obstacles in the consciousness of the three times. 


Therefore when it is said that the Buddha cognizes the three times with an unhindered penetration, we are 


not referring to emptiness [but simply to the analysis of dharmas]. 


Finally, there are people who produce wrong views (mithyadrsti) in regard to the three times and who say: 


“Past (atita) dharmas and beings (sattva) have a beginning (piirvanta), do not have a beginning, etc.” 


If they have a beginning, then there are new beings, and the dharmas also arise without cause or condition 


(hetupratyaya).8® 


862 For the Sarvastivadin, the present mind does not cognize itself: it is the manas that is just past that is 
cognized by the immediately following manovijnana; cf. Kosa, I, p. 31; IX, p. 231 and note. 

863 In agreement with the other Prajfiaparamitasttras, the PaficavimsSati speaks of the adhvasiunyata 
‘emptiness of time’, excluding any beginning (piurvanta), any end (Gparanta) and any present (p. 49, |. 5- 
19): it proclaims the tryadhvasamata ‘the identity of the three times’ (p. 242, |. 6, 10, 19) and concludes 
from it that all dharmas are without characteristics: Sarva ete dharma na samyukta ni visamyukta 
arupino ‘nidarsana apratigha ekalaksana yadutalaksanah. 

864 The ninth of the eighteen emptinesses. The Paficavimsati, p. 196, 1. 17-18, defines it thus: Tatra 
katamatyantasunyata. yasya anto nopalabhyate tad atyantam atyantena siinyam akitasthavinasitam 
upadaya. tat kasya hetoh. prakrtir asya esd. Kumarajiva translates (T 223, k. 5, p. 250c2-4): What is 
atyantasinyata? Atyanta means that the limit of dharmas is ungraspable because they are neither eternal 


(akiitastha) nor destroyed (avinasita). Why? Because that is their nature. 
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If they do not have a beginning (pirvanta), neither do they have an end (aparanta), they have neither end 
nor middle (madhyanta). Or else not having a beginning means having a middle and having an end; not 
having an end means having a beginning and a middle; not having a middle means having a beginning and 


an end. 


But if beings (sattva) and things (dharma) are without beginning, they are also without middle and without 


end and, since the three times (tryadhvan) do not exist, there is nothing (akimcid).8% 


Furthermore, if there is no beginning, how can there be this Omniscient One (sarvajia) who, in order to 
destroy all these wrong views, declares that ’the dharmas of the three times (tryadvadharma) have but a 
single nature (ekalaksana), namely, the absence of nature (alaksana)” and who, in order not to destroy the 
threefold time, declares that “the Buddha knows it’? 


Question. — But absence of nature (alaksana) is has limits (antavat)! 


Answer. — No. Absence of nature is limitless (ananta), inexpressible (anabhilapya) and unquestionable. 
Why do you say it is limited? If one grasps characteristics in the absence of characteristics, this would no 
longer be an absence of characteristics (vady alaksane nimittany udgrhniyad alaksanam na syat). By 
absence of nature we mean the ungraspable emptiness (anupalambhasinyata). Here, absence of nature is 
ungraspable and emptiness itself is ungraspable. This is why absence of characteristics is called 


ungraspable emptiness. 
Furthermore, the Buddha has two kinds of paths (pratipad):8©7 


1. The path of merit (punyapratipad), if a person, hearing about the ten powers (bala) of the Buddha, his 
four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), his four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid) and his eighteen special 


attributes (4venikadharma), produces minds of veneration (satkara) and faith (prasdda). 


2. The path of wisdom (prajndapratipad), if a person hearing that dharmas coming from the complex of 
causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagryutpanna) are without self-nature (nihsvabhava), abandons all 


these dharmas, but does not become attached in mind to emptiness. 


Thus the moon (candra) moistens objects (vastu) and the sun (sirya) ripens them, and thanks to this 
twofold action, everything prospers. The path of merit (punyapratipad) and the path of wisdom 
(prajnapratipad) do the same: the path of merit gives rise to qualities (guna), and the path of wisdom, 


acting on the path of merit, expels attachment to wrong views (mithyadrstyabhinivesa). 


This is why, although he preaches the limitless emptiness (atyantasinyata) of dharmas, the Buddha also 


speaks of his unhindered penetration of the three times; there is nothing wrong in this. 


865 An absurd consequence, for the trnasmigration of beings has had no beginning (anamataggayam 
bhikkave samsaro) and conditioned dharmas by definition are the result of causes and conditions 
(hetusampanna, hetuppabhava, idappaccayatapaticcasamuppanna). 

866 Cf. Paficavimsati, p. 240: Nasya yanasya purvanta upalabhyate nadparanta upalabhyate na madhya 
upalabhyate. tryadhvasamam tad yanam. tasmad mahayanam mahayanam ity ucyate. 

867 For this twofold path, see below, k. 29, p. 274a10. 
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This is a brief explanation (samksepanirdesa) of the meaning of the eighteen special attributes of the 
Buddhas. 


Second Section REFUTATION OF THE SARVASTIVADIN 
THEORIES ON THE SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 


I. REFUTATION OF THE FIRST SARVASTIVADIN LIST®® 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — If that is so, why did Katyayaniputra give the name advenikadharma to the ten 
powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the great compassion (mahdakarind) and the three 
special equanimities (4@venikasmrtyupasthana) of the Buddha? If the eighteen special attributes that you 
mentioned above, [namely, nasti tathagatasya skhalitam, etc.| were really true, why did Katyayaniputra list 


others? 


[The Mahayanist]. — This is why he is called Katyayaniputra ‘son of Katyayan’’. If he was truly 
Sakyaputriya ‘son or disciple of the Buddha’ [like [255c] us’, he would not say that. The Sakyaputriyas 
have defined the real special attributes. Moreover, the attributes of the Buddha are numberless and the 36 
attributes [mentioned by us, namely, the 18 non-special attributes studied in chapters XXXIX and XL, plus 
the 18 special attributes studies in chapter XLI] are, amongst all the Buddha’s attributes, like a drop of 
water (bindu) in the great ocean (mahdsamudra). The attributes of the Buddha are not rare. Why enumerate 


eighteen [like Katyayaniputra]? 


Moreover, the arhats, pratyekaduddhas and bodhisattvas [share to some degree in the ten balas that 
Katyayaniputra reserves as special attributes of the Buddha]; they too know what is possible and what is 
impossible (bala no. 1); they reveal the retribution of action in the three times (bala no. 2); they distinguish 
the dhyanas and the samapattis (bala no. 3) and they reach asravaksayajnana (bala no. 10). Under these 
conditions, how could [Katyayaniputra] say that these attributes are special to the Buddha? 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — Yes, but the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas do not have ‘an exhaustive 
knowledge, a universal knowledge’ (cf. above, p. 1526-7F) of these things. They have only the cognition 
(abhijna) and the knowing (vidya) of them, but do not have the power of knowledge (jndnabala) like the 
Buddha. Only the Buddha knows all that ‘in an exhaustive manner, in a univeral manner’, and this is why 
these knowledges are ‘special’ to him. Therefore refer back to what has been said about the ten powers 
(above, p. 1556-7F). 


[The Mahayanist]. - When the Buddha explained the meaning (artha) of these ten powers, he did not 


emphasize his ‘exhaustive and universal’ knowledge of them; he simply said that he knew what is possible 


868 For this first list prepared by Katyayaniputra, see references above, p. 1626F. 
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and what is impossible (sthanasthana), etc. Those who have spoken of his ‘exhaustive and univeral 


knowledge’ are the scholars (upadesacararya). 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — I beg your pardon! As you yourself said above (p. 1557F) they are spoken of in the 
Mahayana and the Buddha, being still a bodhisattva, claimed to know all ‘in an exhaustive and universal 


> 


way’. 


[The Mahayanist]. — Yes, we talk about them in the Mahayana, but what does that matter to you? You do 
not belive in the Mahayana, you refuse the evidence and you yourself say that the sravaka system is the 


[only] valid one. 


Moreover, although the Buddha has this ‘exhaustive knowledge’, this ‘univerasal knowledge’ of the ten 
powers, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have a small portion of it. [Therefore Katyayaniputra is wrong 
in considering the ten powers (bala) as special attributes of the Buddha.] But sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
have absolutely no part of the eighteen special attributes [which we propose in the Mahayanist list: ndasti 


tathagatasya skhalitam, etc]. This is why we describe them as truly special attributes. 


[The Sarvastivadin]. — But the practitioners of the two Vehicles, [namely, the sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas] also share in the eighteen special attributes [of the Mahayanist list: ndsti tathagatasya 
skhalitam, etc.]. The Buddha alone never has bodily, vocal or mental faults (attributes no. 1 to 3 of the 
Mahayanist list); but sometimes the practitioners of the two Vehicles do not have them either. Therefore 


they share in these attributes [and these do not belong exclusively to the Buddha]. 


[The Mahayanist]. — Your objections do not hold (ayuktam etad). Why? What constitutes the special 
attribute is the fact of never having faults and not the fact of not having them [from time to time]. The 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not share the perpetual harmlessness of the Buddha. [Thus this perpetual 


harmlessness is indeed a special attribute of the Buddha. | 


Furthermore, the arhats are indeed said to possess the powers in question, but nowhere do they qualify them 
as special attribhutes (Gvenika). And you who do not belive in the Mahayana reject the eighteen truly 
special attributes [proposed in our Mahayanist list: nasti tathagatasya skhalitam| and you count the ten 


powers (bala) [in the list of attributes drawn up by your Katyayaniputra]. This procedure is inadmissible! 


Then look at these 80 secondary physical marks (asity anuvyanjanani) of the Buddha in which you believe 
but which are not mentioned in the Tripitaka. Why not reject them [since you reject the powers, etc., in 


your list of special attributes]? 


Il. REFUTATION OF THE SECOND SARVASTIVADIN LIST 


[The Sarvastivadin]. - However, we have drawn up [a list] of eighteen special attributes where we do not 


count [the ten powers]. What are these eighteen? 


1. The Buddha knows the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas; thus he is omniscient (sarvajnid). 
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2. The nature of the qualities (guna) of the Buddha is difficult to probe (durvigahya): thus his qualities are 


immense. 


3. Animated by a lofty aspiration (adydasaya), he thinks of others lovingly: thus he is greatly compassionate 
(mahakarunika). 

4. He has acquired incomparable knowledges (asamajnana): thus he has mastery in knowledge 
(jnanavasita). 

5. He penetrates well the nature of the mind (cittalaksana): thus he has mastery of concentration 
(samadhivasita). 


6. He has found the means (updya) of saving beings: thus he has mastery in metamorphosis 


(nirmanavasita). 


7. He knows well the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of dharmas: [256a] thus his teaching 


(vyakarana) is immense. 
8. He preaches the true nature (bhiittalaksana) of dharmas: thus his teaching is not wrong. 


9. He speaks by distinguishing (vibhajya) and evaluating (mitva): thus he has no vocal fault (nasti 


tathagatasya ravitam).8©9 


10. He has attained the perfection of the ten powers (dasabalasampad): thus he has no loss of wisdom 


(prajnaparihani).87° 


11. In every conditioned dharma (samskrtadharma) he sees only a mass of things (dharmasamcaya) and 


non-self (andtman): thus his actions are always generous. 


13. Knowing the favorable occasion (ka/a) and the unfavorable occasion (vikala), he has established the 


threefold Vehicle (yanatraya) for he always sees beings. 
14. He is always mindful (sadasmrtimat): thus he has no lapses (muusitasmrtita).8”! 


14. For innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa) he has deepened the good minds 


(kusalacitta): thus he is free of traces of the disturbing emotions (Alesavasana). 


15. He has attained perfectly pure knowledge (parisuddhajnana): thus there is nobody who can legitimately 


(saha dharmena) find any faults in him.872 


16. From lifetime to lifetime, he has venerated honorable individuals: thus the top of his head is invisible 


(anavalokitamiirdhata).°73 


869 This is the 2" attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

870 This is the 10" attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

871 This is the 3“ attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

872 This is equivalent to introducing the four vaisdradyas into the list of special attributes. 

873 This is the first of the 80 anuvyanjanas according to the list drawn up by the Prajiaparamitasiitras: 
see above, p. 1346F. 
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17. He cultivates the mind of great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahakarunda): 
thus he brings down his feet quietly, the soles of his feet are soft and delicate (mrdutarunapadatala)8™ and 


beings who meet him find happiness. 


18. He has acquired the supernatural powers (abhijna) and the perfections (paramita): thus he transforms 
the minds of beings and leads them to rejoice and find salvation. When he enters a city, he manifests the 


power of his transformations (vikurvanabala). 


[The Mahayanist]. — These eighteen special attributes [proposed in your list] are not mentioned in the 
Tripitaka and even less so in other siitras. As some people are on the lookout for the attributes of the 
Buddha, the sravakas and the scholars (upadesacarya) gather a few from everywhere to celebrate the 


qualities (guna) of the Buddha. 


Thus the absence of vocal fault (ndasti tathagatasya ravitam), the non-loss of wisdom (nasti 
prajnaparihanih) and the absence of memory lapses (nasti musitasmrtita) [mentioned in no. 9, 10 and 13 of 
your list] are borrowed from the eighteen special dharmas of Mahayanist origin [no. 2, 10, and 3 of our 


list], and having chosen them, you comment on them. 


The invisible top of the head (anavalokitamiurdhata) and the soft and delicate soles of the feet 
(mrdutarunapddatala) [mentioned in no. 16 and 17 of your list] are very frequent marks’7> and cannot be 


counted among the eighteen special attributes of the Buddha. 


The [real] special attributes have knowledge (j#dana) as essence and there can be no question there either of 
the physical strength (kayabala) of the Buddha — a strength comparable to that of ten myriads of perfumed 
white elephants (svetagandhajastin)8"® — or of the strength of his supernatural powers (abhijfiabala). This 
is why we must know that, in the eighteen special attriibutes, it is only a matter of the qualities of 


knowledge (jfidnaguna) and not attributes consisting of the automatic fruits of retribution (vipakaphala).877 


Third Section CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
EIGHTEEN SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA RECORDED IN 
THE MAHAYANIST LIST 


874 This is the 6" of the 32 laksanas according to the list prepared by the Prajniaparamitastitras above, p. 
274F 

875 The 32 physical marks (/aksana) in their entirety or partially, were possessed by others than the 
Buddha: see above, p. 285-286F and notes. 

876 See above, p. 1348F. 

877 Normally the laksanas are the reward for ‘actions productive of the 32 marka’ 
(dvatrimsallaksanakarman) accomplished by the Bodhisattva during the hundred kalpas following the 
three asamkhyeyakalpas of his career: see above, p. 246-255F. 
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1. According to the A-p i-t’an-fen-pie (Abhidharmavibhanga), the eighteen special attributes [of the 
Mahayana list] are included (samgrhita) in the five aggregates (skandha): 


a. The absence of physical fault (no. 1) and of vocal fault (no. 2), the physical action accompanying 
knowledge (no. 13) and the vocal action accompanying knowledge (no. 14) are included in the aggregte of 


form (rupaskandha). 
b. The absence of the concept of variety (no. 4) is included in the aggregate of concept (samjfaskandha). 


c. The absence of non-concentrated mind (no. 5) is included in the aggregate of consciousness 


(vijnadnaskandha). 
d. The other attributes are included in the aggregate of volition (samskaraskandha). 


2. All the attributes are in the fourth dhyana for it is in the fourth dhyana that the Buddha attained 


enlightenment (sambodhi) and attained nirvana. 


3. Some say that the four material special attributes (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are included in the desire realm 
(kamadhdatu) and the form realm (rupadhdatu) and that the other attributes are included in the nine levels 


[rupadhatu, 4 dhyanas, 4 samapattis]. 
4. All the attributes are good (Ausala) and are pure dharmas (anasravadharma). 


5. The four material dharmas (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are the result of two conditions (pratyvaya): the causal 
condition (hetupratyaya) and the goverining condition (adhipatipratyaya). — The other attributes are the 
result of four conditions [by adding to the previoue two the immediately preceding condition 


(samanantarapratyaya) and the object condition (4lambanapratyaya). 


6. Four attributes (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are without object (andlabana); the other four have an object 


(salambana). 


7. Four attributes are accompaniments to mind (cittanuparivartin) but are non-associated with mind (na 
cittasamprayukta). — Thirteen attributes are associated with mind (cittasamprayukta) and accompany mind 
(cittanuparivartin). - [256b] One attribute is non-associated with mind (na cittasamprayukta) and does not 


accompany mind (na cittanuparivartin). 


All of this is explained in the Abhidharmavibhanga. To understand this is to penetrate into the Perfection of 
Wisdom (prajnaparamita) and the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas. All these dharmas have a single 
nature (ekalaksana), namely, the absence of nature (alaksana): in the mind of the Buddha, they have one 


characteristic, namely, pacification (Santa). 
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CHAPTER XLII THE GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND 
THE GREAT COMPASSION OF THE BUDDHAS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Loving-kindness and compassion are included in the four immeasureables (apramdna) also called 
brahmaviharas which are abundantly commented on in the old canonical texts and have been treated in 
detail in Chapter XXXII. The Prajiiaparamita considers them to be complementary dharmas of the 
Buddhist path, usually practiced by the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and also advised for the 
bodhisattvas. It is recognized by all that the practice of the four immeasureables exclusively profits the 
practitioner who nourishes them in the state of meditation but is of no benefit to the beings who are their 
object. In other words, loving-kindness and compassion are purely platonic feelings the sole result of 


which is the purification of the mind of the one who experiences them. 


The great loving-kindness (mahdmaitri) and great compassion (mahakarund) of the Buddhas is quite 


different. These truly profit those who are taken as their object. 


I. GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND GREAT COMPASSION ACCORDING 
TO THE SRAVAKAYANA 


1. There is practically no mention of them in the Nikayas and the Agamas which adhere to the law of 
karma in all its strictness. If a being has his own actions as his sole good, his sole heritage and sole 
recourse, it is hard to see how the loving-kindness and compassion of the Buddhas would be of any 


benefit whatsoever to him. 


But as always, an exception must be made for the Ekottarikagama, a late text loaded with Mahayanist 
interpolations In a stitra which has no correspondent in Pali (T 125, k. 32, p. 725c7-9), it comments that 
“the Tathagata, endowed with great loving-kindness and great compassion, thinks with pity about beings, 
contemplates them all and everywhere, seeks to save those who are not yet saved, never abandons them 
like a loving mother for her child.” Besides, in the Balasttra (T 125, k. 31, p. 717b13-23), reviewing the 
characteristic strengths of beings, it states that the strength of a young boy are tears (runda), that of 
women is anger (krodha), that of Sramanas and brahmanas patience (Asanti), that of kings pride and 
inflexibility (manastambha), that of arhats effort (vyayama), and finally, that of the Buddha Bhagavats 
mahamaitri and mahdkarunda. — This latter comment does not appear in the correspondent Balasiitra of 
the Samyuktagama (T 99, k. 26, p. 188a2-7) and of the Anguttaranikaya (IV, p. 223). 


The Patisambhidamagga (I, p. 126-131), which is part of the fifth Nikaya, lists no less than 82 miseries 
of human society (lokasannivasa), miseries provoking the great compassion of the Buddha with regard to 


beings, but it does not mention the practical effects of this great compassion. 
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2. The late Vinayas, such as that of the Milasarvastivadins, and the post-canonical literature show the 
evidence of a growing interest in regard to these two attributes of the Buddha. In three places in the 
Divyavadana (p. 95-96, 124-125, 264-265) and in fourteen places in the Avadanasataka (I, p. 16-17; 30- 
31; 72-73. etc), there is a stock phrase in honor of these great compassionate ones (mahakarunika) who 
are the Buddha Bhagavats, endowed with all the qualities and who, three times during the night and three 
times during the day, i.e., six times in a day and night, look at the world with their Buddha-eye (ti ratre 
trirdivasasya satkrtvo ratrimdivasena buddhacaksusa lokam vyavalokayanti) and ask themselves: In 
whom should I plant seeds of good not yet planted (kasya@navaripitani kusalamilany avaropayami), in 
whom should I make the roots of good grow that are already planted (Aasyavaropitani kusalamulani 


vivardhayami), etc? 


This classic stock phrase is often followed by stanzas where it says that the Buddha never loses the 
opportunity of converting beings, watching over them and protecting them with the care of a loving mother 
for her only son, looks for them like a ‘cow of compassion’ seeking her calves that are in danger. See for 


example, Divyavadana, p. 96. 


3. Faced with the almost complete silence of the Pali Abhidhamma, it was the task of Katyayaniputra and 
his disciples to fix the position of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school in regard to the great compassion 
of the Buddhas and to note the similarities and differences in the karund practiced during the course of 
the four apramanas and the mahakarund reserved for the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas. The 
explanation is practically identical in the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 31, p. 159b13-160b18; k. 83, p. 
428a5-431b3), the Kosa (VII, p. 77-79) and the Kosabhasya (p. 414-415), the Nyayanusara (T 1562, k. 
75, p. 749b7-29) and the Karikavibhasa (T 1563, k. 36, p. 957b13-c7). 


a. Karuna and mahdadkaruna are by nature conventional knowledge (samvtijndna), therefore impure 


(sasrava), because they concern beings conventionally and not really existing. 


b. Mahakaruna is ‘great’ for five reasons: i) by its accessories (sambhara) for it is produced by a great 
accumulation of merit and knowledge (mahdpunyajnanasambharasamudagamat); ii) by its aspect 
(akara) for it considers things under the aspect of the three sufferings (triduhhkhatakaravat), namely, the 
suffering of suffering (duhkhaduhkhata), the suffering of existence (samskaraduhihata) and the suffering 
of change (parinamaduhkahata); iii) by its object (alambana) for it has as object the beings of the 
threefold world (traidhatukalambandt); iv) by its equality (samatava) for it concerns all beings equally; 


v) by its superiority (adhimdatratva) for no other compassion is superior to it. 


c. Karuna and mahdkarunad differ in their nature (svabhdva), their aspect (akara), their object 
(alambana), the level (bhumi) on which they are noticed, the mental series (samtana) in which they 
dwell, their mode of acquisition (/abha), the protection (paritrana) which they exert or do not exert, and 


finally, the extent to which their impartiality (¢u/yatva) is extended. 


Karuna is the absence of hatred (advesa); mahakaruna is the absence of delusion (amoha). 
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Karuna takes the aspect of a single suffering, namely, the suffering of suffering (duhikhaduhkhata); 
mahakaruna takes the aspect of the threefold suffering, 1.e., suffering of suffering, suffering of existence 


(samskaraduhkhata), suffering of change (parinamaduhkhata). 


Karuna has as object the beings of the world of desire (kKamadhatu); mahakaruna has as object the 
beings of the threefold world (traidhatuka). 


Karuna is practiced in the anagamya, the dhyanantara and the four dhyanas; mahdakaruna is practiced in 


the fourth dhyana alone. 


Karuna dwells in the mental series of prthagjanas, sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; mahakarund arises 


only in the mental series of Buddhas. 


Karuna is obtained by detachment from the desire realm (kamadhatu); mahakaruna by detachment from 


the threefold world including the sphere of bhavagra. 


Karund, the simple feeling of pity, does not protect beings; mahdkarund is an efficacious compassion 


and protects beings from the terror of samsara. 


Karuna is a partial pity that sympathizes only with suffering beings; mahakarund extends impartially to 


all beings impartially. 


d. Why does the Buddha speak only of great compassion whereas he does not mention great loving- 
kindness, great joy, great equanimity? These should also be described as great because all the qualities 
(guna) present in the Buddha are great since they come from the wish to assure the benefit and happiness 


of innumerable beings...Besides, there are sutras where great loving-kindness, etc., is spoken of. 


Il. GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND GREAT COMPASSION ACCORDING 
TO THE MAHAYANA 


Taken separately or together, the mahdamaitri and mahadkarunad of the Buddha literally invade the 
Mahayana stitras where they appear on almost every page. It will suffice here to refer to the citations 


collected by Santideva in his Siksasamuccaya, p. 286-290. 


In their way of dealing with the subject, the sastras of the Greater Vehicle are evidently inspired by the 
Sarvastivadin masters mentioned above: see, e.g., the Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, -p. 
761c1-4, the Bodh. bhumi, p. 247-248, and above all, the Upanibandhana on the Samgraha, p. 301-302 
as note. The Two Vehicles agree on an essential point: the lesser karund practiced in the course of the 
apramanas is of no use to beings, whereas the mahdadkaruna of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas is an 


efficacious skillful means. 


There are, however, important points on the subject of which the Hinayana and Mahayana scholars 


disagree: 
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1) The Mahayanists did not know or, in any case, did not retain the 82 miseries of human society given 
by the Patisambhida (I, p. 126-131) as bringing forth the great compassion of the Buddhas. In their place, 
they have a list of 32 Tathagatasya mahakarunah drawn up by the Brahmavisesacintipariprccha (T 585, 
k. 1, p. 9b23-10a16; T 586, k. 2, p. 41c6-42a25; T 587, k. 2, p. 72b26-73b9) and reproduced in the 
Mahavyut., no. 154-186. 


2) In contrast to the Sarvastivadins, they do not accept that the great compassion of the Buddhas is a 
conventional (samvrtijiana) and impure (sasrava) knowledge on the pretext that it deals with non- 
existent beings. For the Mahayanists, all the attributes of the Buddha are pure (andsrava). 

The Sutralamkara, p. 127 says: Matapitrprabhrtinam hi trsnadmayah snehahsavadhyah, 
laukikatikrantas ca. —“ In the mother, the father, etc., affection, made of desire, is blameworthy; in those 
who dwell in worldly compassion, affection is beyond reproach, but nevertheless worldly. But among 


bodhisattvas, affection, made of (pure) compassion is both beyond reproach and supraworldly. 


The Bodh. bhtmi, p. 247-248, says in turn: Suvisuddha ca bhavati tadyatha nisthagatanam 
bodhisattvanam bodhisattvabhimivisuddhya tathagatanam ca tathagatabhumivisuddhya. — “Great 
compassion is also very pure as is the case among the bodhisattvas who have attained the summit and in 


the Tathagatas, by virtue of their respective levels.” 


If the Sarvastivadins take the great compassion and omniscience of the Buddhas to be conventional 
knowledges, worldly and impure, it is because they are concerned, more or less, with non-existent beings 
and things. But in the eyes of the Mahayanists, the argument does not hold. Indeed, according to the 
Aksayamatistitra (see above, p. 1245F, 1272F), apart from the mahakarund having beings and things as 
object, there is a mahakaruna without object (andlambana). It is that of the Buddhas and also of the 
great bodhisattvas who, beginning at the eighth bhiimi, are no longer disturbed by objects and notions: 
this eighth level, Acala, is rightly called anabhisamskaranabhogavihara or anabhoganirmittavihara (cf. 
Sutralamkara, p. 178; Bodh. bhimi, p. 367; Samgraha, p. 202). In simple words, the great compassion of 
the Buddhas and bodhisattvas acts spontaneously outside of any consideration relating to beings and 


things. This is why it is so effective. 


3) Finally, the Mahayanists, instead of locating mahamaitri and mahakaruna in the fourth dhyana as the 
Sarvastivadins do, place it in the great samadhis of the Buddhas, the Samadhirajasamadhi and 


Simhavikriditasamadhi. 


These are the ideas which the Traité is going to develop in the following pages. 
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Siitra. — [The bodhisattva-mahOattva who wishes to cognize perfectly] great loving-kindness and great 
compassion must practice the Perfection of wisdom (bodhisattvena mahdsttvena mahamaitrim 


mahdakarunam parijnatukamena prajnaparamitayam Siksitavyam).878 


Sdstra. — 


1. Great loving-kindness and great compassion 


Great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahakarunda) have already been explained 
above (p. 1242F seq.) in the chapter entitled ‘The Four Immeasurables’ (caturapramanacitta). Here we 


will repeat it briefly (samksepena). 


Great loving-kindness assures the happiness (sukha) of all beings; great compassion uproots the suffering 
(duhkha) of all beings. Great loving-kindness gives beings the causes and conditions for happiness; great 


compassion gives beings the causes and conditions that eliminate suffering. 


Suppose there is a man whose sons are in prison (kara) about to undergo great torture.879 If their father, 
with loving-kindness and compassion, uses some skillful means (wpdya) to prevent their suffering, that is 
great compassion; if, having freed them from suffering, he then gives his sons the five objects of 


enjoyment (paricakamaguna), that is great loving-kindness. There are many differences of this kind. 


2. Degrees of loving-kindness and compassion 959 


Question. — Great loving kindness and great compassion being so, what is lesser loving-kindness and 


lesser compassion? 


Answer. — The loving-kindness and compassion that are part of the four immeasurables (apramdnacitta) 
are lesser; but here the loving-kindness and compassion that are concerned in the eighteen special 


attributes (4venikadharma) are great. 


Furthermore, the loving-kindness and compassion found in the Buddha’s mind are called great: those 


found in the minds of other people are called lesser. 


878 This version departs from the revised PaficavimSati (ed. Dutt, p. 21, 1. 4-5) where it is said that 
mahamaitri, mahakarund, mahamudita and mahopeksa should be cultivated by the bodhisattva. 

879 Adopting the variant p 7 in place of tsouei. 

880 In this section, the Traité partially adopts the Sarvastivadin views on lesser and great compassion: 


see above, p. 1717F. 
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Question. — If that is so, why is it said that the bodhisattva practices great loving-kindness and great 


compassion? 


Answer. — The great loving-kindness of the bodhisattva is lesser compared with that of the Buddha, but 
compared with that of adepts of the two Vehicles [sravaka and pratyekabuddha], it is great. The 
magnitude is a question of words (prajnapti). 881 The great loving-kindness and great compassion of the 


Buddha are truly very great. 


Furthermore, lesser loving-kindness gives happiness to beings only in theory; actually, it has no happy 
effect. Lesser compassion considers the various physical and mental sufferings of beings and has pity on 
them, but is incapable of freeing them from suffering. On the other hand, the great loving-kindness not 
[256c] only wishes that beings find happiness, but also assures them of happy things; and great 


compassion not only has pity for the suffering of beings but also frees them from sufferings.882 


Furthermore, in worldly people (prthagjana), sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas, the loving- 


kindness and compassion are described as lesser, whereas in the Buddhas they attain the epithet of great. 


Furthermore, great loving-kindness arises in the mind of great men (mahdpurusa), appears suddenly 
within the great dharmas which are the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) the four 
unobstructed knowledges (pratisamvid) and the eighteen special attributes (@venikadharma): it is able to 
destroy the great sufferings of the three bad destinies (durgati)® 83 and can bring the three kinds of great 
happiness: 7) happiness of the gods (divyasukha), ii) haman happiness (manusyasukha), iii) the happiness 


of nirvana (nirvanasukha).884 


In addition, this great loving-kindness is extended to all the beings of the ten directions and three times, 
including insects (pranin).885 Loving-kindness penetrates the marrow of the bones (asthimajjan) and the 


mind never renounces it. 


Suppose that the beings of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu had fallen into the three bad destinies 
(durgati) and in their place a single man underwent the sufferings of each of them; suppose that after 
having repaid these sufferings, this man took the happiness of the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamagunasukha), the happiness of the trances and absorptions (dhydnasamapattisukha), the 
supreme happiness of this world (laukikagrasukha) and distributed them liberally to beings to make up 


for it. Well then! This man would not reach the ten-millionth past of the loving-kindness and compassion 


881 Since coarseness and subtlety, big and small, are relative notions (parasparapeksika), as has been 
said above (p. 729F, 1687F). 

882 See above, p. 1707F, 1709F. 

883 The tisso dukkhata, namely, dukkhadukkhata, samkharadukkhgata and viparinamadukkhata: cf 
Digha, III, p. 216; Samyutta, IV, p. 259; V, p. 56. 

884 Cf. Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, p. 51 which also distinguishes manussasukham, 
dibbasukham and paramatthabhitam nibbanasukham. 


885 In contrast to the lesser loving-kindness which bears upon only beings of Kamadhatu 
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of the Buddha. Why? Because the happiness of the world is deceptive, false and does not free from 


samsara. 


3. Epithet ‘great’ reserved for loving-kindness and compassion 


Question. - All that resides in the mind of the Buddha is great; why do you say that only his loving- 


kindness and compassion are great? 
Answer. — All the qualities (guna) belonging to the Buddha are necessarily great. 
Question. — If that is so, why do you say only that his loving-kindness and compassion are great? 


Answer. — The loving-kindness and compassion are the root (mila) of the enlightenment (sambodhi) of 
the Buddhas. Why is that? 


The bodhisattva sees beings tormented by all the sufferings (duhkha): suffering of birth (jati), old age 
(jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), bodily suffering (Aayika), and mental suffering (caitasika), 
suffering in this life and in the next life (‘haparatraduhkha). Feeling great loving-kindness and great 
compassion, he comes to save beings from these sufferings, and subsequently he forms the resolution 
(cittam utpdadayati) of seeking anuttara samyaksambodhi. By the power of his great loving-kindness and 
great compassion, in the course of samsara in innumerable incalculable lifetimes, his courage never sinks 
(cittam asya navaliyate). By the power of his great loving-kindness and his great compassion and 
although he could have attained nirvana long ago, he does not give the evidence of it (na 
saksatkaroti).886 This is why, among all the attributes of the Buddha, loving-kindness and compassion 
are great. If he did not have this great loving-kindness and this great compassion, he would enter nirvana 


too soon. 


Next, when he attains enlightenment, he realizes innumerable very profound concentrations (samadhi): 
trances (dhyana), absorptions (samdpatti) and liberations (vimoksa). Experiencing this pure happiness 
(visuddhasukha), he abandons it and does not keep it. He goes into the villages (grama) and the towns 
(nagara) and preaches the Dharma with all kinds of avadanas and nidanas. He changes his form and 
guides beings by an infinity of vocal sounds (ghosa); he endures curses, injuries, criticisms and slander 
on the part of beings and goes so far as to become a female musician: all that thanks to his great loving- 


kindness and great compassion. 


Furthermore, the epithet ‘great’ attached to great loving-kindness and great compassion does not come 
from the Buddha: it is beings who describe them thus. In the same way, the lion (simha) that is very 


strong never boasts of the greatness of its strength, but all the beasts remember it. [257a] 


886 This is what the Vijianavadin later will call apratisthita nirvana: cf. Sitralamkara, p. 41, 47, 147, 
171; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 4, 108, 200. 
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Beings have heard speak of the many marvelous attributes of the Buddha and they know that the 
Buddha, in order to save beings, can accomplish austerities (duskaracarya) for innumerable incalculable 
periods (asamkhyeyakalpa). Hearing and seeing such exploits, they have given the names of great 


loving-kindness and great compassion to these attributes. 


A man who had two friends was thrown into prison (kara) for some misdeed. One of his friends provided 
the necessities and the other died in his place. Everybody declared that the friend who died in his place 
was full of loving-kindness and compassion. It is the same for the Buddha who, from lifetime to lifetime 
has sacrificed his head (siras), eyes (nayana) marrow (majja) and skull (mastaka) for beings.887 Beings 
hearing and seeing these things in one accord have called him the great loving-kindness one and the great 


compassionate one. 


[Sibijataka]888. -— As king Che-p i (Sibi), he wanted to save a pigeon (kapota) by replacing his own 
flesh as [an equivalent] and as the piece of his flesh did not reach the weight of the pigeon, he climbed 
onto the balance (tu/a) and ransomed the pigeon at the cost of his body. Then the earth shook in six ways 
(prthivi sadvikaram akampata), the water of the sea rose in waves and the devas offered the king 
perfumed flowers. Beings cried out: “He is truly a great loving-kindness one and great compassionate 


one to be so concerned for a little bird at this point.” 


The Buddha receives the epithet of great loving-kindness and great compassion from beings. There are 


many jatakas of the same type that could be told fully here. 
4. Epithet ‘great’ refused for the wisdom of the Buddhas 


Question. — There are yet other qualities (guna) in the Buddha, such as concentration (samadhi), etc., and 
people do not know them, do not describe them as great. But the Buddha’s wisdom (prajfia), his 
preaching of the Dharma (dharmanirdesa), etc., make beings find the Path; why are they not called 
great? 


Answer. — Nobody fully knows the power of the Buddha’s wisdom but, in his great loving-kindness and 
great compassion, the Buddha, from lifetime to lifetime, sacrifices his life and abandons the bliss of the 
concentrations in order to save beings and this everyone knows. The Buddha’s wisdom is cognizable by 
induction (anumaya), it cannot be cognized directly. But his loving-kindness and compassion are visible 
to the eye and audible to the ear; they are cognizable, for the Buddha has uttered his lion’s roar 


(simhanada) several times. 


Furthermore, the Buddha’s wisdom is subtle (suksma) and wonderful and if the bodhisattvas and 


Sariputra do not know it, what can be said of other people? Loving-kindness and compassion are visible 


887 For this detail, see above, p. 143-144F and n. 
888 Jataka told in full above, p. 255-260F. 
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and audible and people can believe them and accept them. The wisdom of the Buddha is so subtle that it 
cannot be probed (durvigahya). 


Furthermore, great loving-kindness and great compassion are loved by everyone: they are like a delicious 
medicine (osadhi) that people like to swallow. Wisdom is like an unpleasant medicine that many do not 
like at all. But because they like loving-kindness and compassion so much, they have described them as 


great. 


Furthermore, there are hardly any beings already enlightened (abhisambuddha) who are able to believe 
and accept the Buddha’s wisdom. In contrast, great loving-kindness and great compassion are of such a 
different kind that everybody can believe them and accept them. As they have seen a picture of them or 
heard the voice, they can believe and accept them and, since they have derived much benefit (hita) from 


them, they call them great loving-kindness and great compassion. 


Furthermore, great wisdom has as its nature the relinquishment (parityaga), the rejection (parivarjana) 
of dharmas; great loving-kindness and great compassion have as their nature pity for (anukampda) and 
service (upakara) to beings. [257b] This pity and service are loved by all beings; that is why they call 


them great loving-kindness and great compassion of the Buddha. 


In the Tch’e-sin king (Visesacintistitra or Brahmavisesacintipariprccha) it is said that great loving- 
kindness and great compassion have thirty-two ways of acting on beings.889 On the extent (samgraha), 
nature (/aksana) and object (Glambana) of this great loving-kindness and great compassion, see above (p. 


1269F) what has been said in regard to the four immeasurables. 
5. Loving-kindness and compassion are pure among the Buddhas 


Moreover, the great loving-kindness, great compassion and the other qualities (guna) of the Buddha 
should not be multiplied. The system of Katyayana tries to distinguish the natures (/aksana), and great 
scholars, basing themselves on Katyana’s system, comment on these distinctions:89 all of that should 
not be accepted. Why? 


Katyayana says that great loving-kindness (mahdamaitri), great compassion (mahdakarund), omniscience 
(sarvajnata) are impure dharmas (sasravadharma), bonds (grantha), worldly dharmas (Jaukikadharma). 


But that is not correct. Why? 


Great loving-kindness and great compassion are the root (mila) of all the Buddha’s attributes; how can it 
be said that they are impure dharmas (sdasravadharma), bonds (grantha), worldly dharmas 
(laukikadharma)? 


889 See references above, p. 1269F, n. 1. 
890 See the preliminary note to the present chapter. 
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Question. — Although great loving-kindness and great compassion are the root of the Buddha’s attributes, 
they are impure. Although the lotus (padma) grows in the mud (parka), we cannot, however, describe 
the mud as marvelous. It is the same for great loving-kindness and great compassion; even though they 


are the root of the attributes of the Buddha, they cannot be pure (andsrava). 


Answer. — As long as the bodhisattva has not become Buddha, his great loving-kindness and great 
compassion can be called impure (sa@srava) and still show faults (dosa), but as as soon as he has attained, 
as Buddha, the knowledge of unhindered deliverance (apratihatavimuktijnana), all his attributes are pure 
(suddha); all the disturbing emotions (A/esa) and their traces (vasanda) have disappeared. The sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas do not possess the knowledge of unobstructed deliverance and do not eliminate the 
traces of the disturbing emotions (Aklesavasana). Often even their doubts (samsaya) on this subject have 
not been destroyed and this is why their mind is impure. The Buddhas themselves have none of that. So 


why then do you say that their great loving-kindness and great compassion are impure? 


Question. — I do not wish to be lacking in respect but, since the minds of loving-kindness and 


compassion in the Buddha concern beings, they are necessarily impure (sasrava).891 


Answer. — The power (prabhdva) of the Buddhas is inconceivable (acintya). The sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas feel loving-kindness and compassion without being able to eliminate the notion of 
being (sattvasamjna), whereas the Buddhas feel loving-kindness and compassion beyond any notion of 
being. Why is that? 


In the arhats and pratyekabuddhas, the nature of ‘beings of the ten directions’ (dasadiksattvanimitta) 
does not exist (nopalabhyate) and yet, when they feel loving-kindness and compassion, they grasp the 
nature of being (sattvanimittam udgrhnanti). The Buddhas would have to look hard for a single being in 
the ten directions and they would not find him, and when they feel loving-kindness and compassion they 


do not grasp the nature of being (sattvanimittam nodgrhnanti). 


This is what is said in the Wou-tsin-yi king (Aksayamatisitra): “There are three kinds of loving-kindness 
and compassion: i) those that have beings as object (sattvalambana),; ii) those that have things as object 


(dharmdlambana); iii) those that that have no object (andlambana).”892 


Finally, Buddha is the only one among all beings to cultivate the non-deceptive Dharma exclusively 
(asathyadharma). If the Buddha practiced loving-kindness and compassion among beings by way of 
grasping the nature of being, we could not say that he practices the non-deceptive Dharma. Why? 


Because beings are absolutely non-existent (atyantanupalabdha). 


It does not say that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas cultivate exclusively [257c] the non-deceptive Dharma 
and this is also so in regard to beings (sattva) and things (dharma), insofar as they sometimes grasp 


characteristics (nimittany udgrhnanti) and sometimes they do not grasp them. 


891 Impure in that they still involve belief in the individual (satkayadrsti). 
892 a passage already referred to above, p. 1245F, 1272F. 
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It is impossible to make the objection to us that the Buddha does not cultivate the non-deceptive Dharma. 
His omniscience (sarvajndna) destroys all the impurities; it can come from impure dharmas (sdsrava) 


and itself play the part of a pure cause (andsrava). How could such an attribute be impure (sdsrava)? 


Question. — The pure knowledges (andsravajnana) each have their object (alambana); there is not one 
that can completely bear upon all dharmas. Only conventional knowledge (samvrtijiana) bears upon all 


dharmas.893 This is why we say that omniscience is impure (sa@srava). 


Answer. — That is what is said in your system, but it is not said in the system of the Buddha. If a man 
carrying his own bushel-measure (drona) went to the market and this bushel-measure did not correspond 
to the official bushel-measure, there would be nobody who would use it. It is the same for you. You are 


using a system that does not correspond to the system of the Buddha and so nobody wants to apply it. 


Why would not pure wisdom (anasravaprajna) bear upon all dharmas? This impure knowledge [this 
conventional knowledge (samvrtijnana) which, according to you, bears upon all dharmas] is 
conventional (samketika), deceptive (mrsadvadin) and weak: consequently it cannot bear upon all 


dharmas correctly and exactly. It is you who claim, in your system, that it bears upon all dharmas. 


Furthermore, the system of the sravakas includes ten knowledges (jridna), but in the Mahayana there is 
an eleventh called ‘knowledge conforming to reality (vathabhiitajnanay 894 The ten [traditional] 
knowledges end up in this knowledge conforming to reality in order that they form only a single 
knowledge, 1.e., pure knowledge (andasravajndna). In the same way, the rivers (nadi) of the ten directions 


empty into the great sea (mahasamudra) where they all take on one and the same taste, that of salt895 


Great loving-kindness and great compassion are included (samgrhita) in the Samadhirajasamadhi and the 
Simhavikriditasamadhi of the Buddhas. 


This briefly (samksepena) explains the meaning of great loving-kindness and great compassion. 


893 For the Sarvastivadiins, samvrtijndna is impure and bears upon all dharmas. See above, p. 1474- 
1475F 

894 Adopting the variant jou che tche. This eleventh knowledge added by the Mahayanists to the 
traditional ten knowledges has been defined above, p. 1483,F, 1486F. 

895 Mahasamuddo ekaraso lonaraso: cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 199, 203. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Volume I of the Traité described the conditions of time, place and individuals under which the Perfection 
of Wisdom was revealed. Volume IJ stated the spirit in which the bodhisattva should practice the virtues of 
his state. Volume III described the new concepts, in contrast to the old Abhidharma, in regard to that which 
concerns the practices auxiliary to enlightenment (bodhipaksikadharma) and the attributes of the Buddhas. 
Here in volume IV, the Great Sitra of the Perfection of Wisdom and the Traité which comments on it, 
tackle a new section which could be entitled ‘the Ideal of the Bodhisattva’. It is concerned with the desires 
or aspirations of the bodhisattva which can be realized only by the practice (siksa) of Prajfiaparamita. Here 
we will touch upon the very heart of the Middle Way (madhyamaka) as it was conceived by the first 


Mahayanasitras. 


At the time of his ordination, the Bodhisattva ‘produced the mind of Bodhi’ (bodhicittam utpdadayati) by 
forming the intention of some day arriving at supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttarad samyaksambodhi) to 
save the infinite world of beings, to free them from the suffering of samsara and establish them in the 
supreme knowledge of omniscience (anuttara sarvajnana). Thus his objective is twofold: to acquire 


supreme wisdom himself and, at the same time, to assure the welfare and happiness of all beings. 


In order to attain this end, the bodhisattva must travel a long career which, after a stage of preparation, 
extends over ten successive stages designated by the name ‘levels’ (bhiimi). It is only in the tenth level, that 
of Cloud of Dharma (dharmamegha), that he will accede to anuttara samyaksambodhi, to the omniscience 
(sarvajnata) belonging to the Buddhas involving the knowledge of things in all their aspects 
(sarvakarajnata) and leading to the destruction of the disturbing emotions (A/esa) and their residues or 


‘traces’ (vasand). 


Having reached Buddhahood, the bodhisattva would be led straightaway to entering complete nirvana 
(parinirvana), without any residual conditioning, where he would be able to do nothing more for gods or 
for men. Realizing his own good, he would be sacrificing the second part <vi> of his ideal, that of working 
for the good and happiness of an infinite number of beings. This is why, relegating his access to anuttara 
samyaksambodhi, he urgently seeks to acquire wisdom similar to but slightly inferior to that of the 
Buddhas, which allows him to remain for a long time in samsara in order to dedicate himself to salvific 
activity by many and varied skillful means. Whereas the wisdom of the Buddhas is perfect omniscience 
(sarvajnata) bearing upon all the aspects of things (sarvakarajnata) and eliminating the disturbing 
emotions (k/esa) as well as their traces (vasana), the wisdom sought by the beginning bodhisattva is 
improperly called omniscience: it is concerned with the general characteristics of things without discerning 
all the particular aspects; it cuts the base of the passions and assures deliverance (vimukti), but leaves the 
traces of the passions intact, and it is as a result of the latter that the bodhisattva, abandoning his fleshly 
body (mamsakaya), takes on a body arisen from the fundamental element (dharmadhdtujakaya) and 
appears in the most varied forms in innumerable universes of the ten directions in order to ’ripen’ beings 


(sattvaparipdacana). 
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Of all the wishes that the Mahaprajiiaparamitasttra attributes to the bodhisattva, that of beneficial wisdom 
is incontestably the main one. Exactly what does it consist of and at what stage of his career does the 


bodhisattva take possession of it? 


It is, in its most complete form, the anutpattikadharmaksanti, a cryptic expression the exact meaning of 
which has long escaped western exegesis. This Asanti is the conviction, the certitude, that dharmas do not 
arise, that things deprived of birth and, as a result, of destruction, are not subject to becoming. By means of 
this Asanti, the bodhisattva penetrates the single nature of dharmas, namely, absence of natures (alaksana), 
the true nature of dharmas (dharmata, bhitalaksana) “unborn and unceasing, neither defiled nor purified, 
neither existent nor non-existent, neither accepted nor rejected, always pacified, completely pure, like 
space, undefinable, inexpressible; it is the disappearance of all paths of speech, it goes beyond the domain 


of all minds and mental events; it is like nirvana: this is the Dharma of the Buddhas” (Traité, p. 1501F). 


The practitioner definitively acquires this ksanti in the eighth level, the Unmoveable Stage (acalda). That is 
where he takes up the assured position of bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama). Certain of his future 
buddhahood, for three more levels he will pursue his salvific activity, but spontaneously and effortlessly 
(anabhogena), for his mind will no longer be disturbed by objects <vii> or concepts. Quite rightly, the siitra 
considers entry into niyama (niyamavakranti) as the great conquest of the bodhisattva: this position where 
wisdom (prajnda) and skillful means (updyakausalya) are perfectly balanced is the beginning of supreme 
perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi) which makes the Buddhas (cf. p. 1787-88F). However, 
the zeal of the bodhisattva is insatiable and, although above all he seeks this state of perfection, he still 
makes other wishes. The seven chapters translated in the present volume include no less than twenty-four 
of these (see Table of Contents). All are not solely of Mahayanist invention. Some are repeated from the 
old canons, such as the wish to become established in the six abhijiias (p. 1809F), to possess a body 
endowed with the marks (p. 1905F), to hold extensive magical powers (p. 1982F), or even to assure the 
continuity of the Buddha universes (p. 1988F). Others, by adapting them, take up the doctrines already 
formulated by the Hinayanist schools during the five centuries following the parinirvana of the Buddha. 
But in this area, the problem of the influences is especially delicate for it cannot be decided whether the 
Mahayana borrowed from the sravakas or vice versa. Whatever it may be, there are numerous points in 
common between the old schools and the teachings of the Mahaprajniaparamitastitra. Some postcanonical 
biographies, some Vinayas, had already established a distinction between the disturbing emotions (lesa) 
and the traces (vasand) of disturbing emotions which the Buddhas have eliminated but which still persist in 
the saints (p. 1756F). The Mahasamghika canon includes a basket of magical spells (mantrapitaka), distant 
beginnings of the dharani of the Mahayana (p. 1862F) and the Dharmaguptakas used the magical syllabary 
of the Arapacana for didactic ends (p. 1868F). The Mahasamghikas, Andhakas, Uttarapathakas and 
Vatsiputriyas accepted the existence of a sixth destiny, that of the asuras (p. 1956F). The Vibhajyavadins 
and the Mahasamghikas believed in the possibility of preaching the Dharma by means of a single sound (p. 
1380F, 1985F). The Prajiaptivadins had drawn up a list of ten emptinesses which will appear, partially at 
least, in the list of eighteen emptinesses presented by the Mahaprajfaparamitastitra (p. 2013F). 
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All considered, the wishes that the bodhisattva attempts to realize by practicing the Prajiaparamita make up 
a not quite coherent mixture of original ideas and borrowed pieces. It is incumbent on <vili> the Traité to 


put some order into this important section of the sitra. 


In my [Lamotte] introduction to volume ITI of the Traité (p. viiiF-xlivF), I have dedicated a few pages to 
the author of this work. A learned monk, he knew the canonical scriptures thoroughly and specialized in the 
study of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (Satpadabhidharma and Mahavibhasa); later, having become aware 
of the Mahayanasitras, in particular the Prajfia stitras and the philosophical treatises composed by the first 
Madhyamikas (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra), he became converted to the Mahayana without, 
however, renouncing his monastic role or even leaving his monastery. He then composed a long 


commentary on a great sutra of the Perfection of Wisdom, the PaficavimSatisahasrika. 


He noted that the doctrines of this stitra in no way contradicted the canonical stitras of the Tripitaka and 
were limited to explaining them. This made him very happy because, since his entry into religion, he held 
the stitras as the very expression of the infallible word of the Buddha. This is why, in his commentary, he 


calls upon endlessly it to show the complete orthodoxy of the Mahayana Prajiia. 


On the other hand, he had to recognize that the stitra teachings, for the most part, were incompatible with 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma and, more particularly, with Katyayaniputra’s Jianaprasthana. We may 
guess that for him this was a disillusionment for he knew this system thoroughly and appreciated the clarity 
and coherence of its scholasticism. By comparison, the explanatory techniques adopted by the Mahayana 
sutras presented a very sorry appearance: their disorder, their disjointedness, their interminable 
enumerations and their incessant repetitions which end up by tiring the best disposed reader. But the author 
of the Traité had been won over to their doctrines and he found himself faced with the difficult and 
unrewarding task of commenting on a sitra the ideas of which he accepted but the didactic methods of 
which he reproved. Having specialized in the study of the Satpada and the Vibhasa, he decided to teach the 
doctrines of the Prajiia according to the explanatory techniques customary in the Abhidharmas. But bound 
to the text on which he was commenting, he was prevented from presenting it as a coherent and structured 
synthesis in the manner of a Madhyamakasastra or an Abhisamayalamkara. Tackling each subject in the 
order in which the siitra presented them, he tried to schematize them in the old way and, each <ix> time the 


subject was approached, he contrasted this pattern with the corresponding Sarvastivadin pattern. 


The present volume abounds in antitheses of this kind: to the four roots of good ‘favorable to penetration’ 
(nirvedhabhagiya kusalamila) practiced by the sravaka in the course of the prayogamarga, there is the 
corresponding four preparatory practices required of the bodhisattva before his accession to the eighth 
bhumi (p. 1795-98F); to the predestination to salvation (samyaktvaniyama) of the sravaka, there is the 
predestination to Dharma (dharmaniyama) of the bodhisattva; before their respective predestinations, both 


risk murdhabhyah pata, or ‘falling back from the summits’ (p. 1790-93F); by an act of taking pleasure 
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(anumodan4@) in a good action, the bodhisattva gains merit infinitely superior to that of the sravaka who 
performs this good action (p. 1880F); the advised practice of the four foundations of mindfulness 


(smrtyupasthana) leads favorably to meditation on the first three emptinesses (p.2047-55F). 


We cannot avoid the impression that by writing his Traité, the author, an Abhidharmika who has gone over 


to the Mahayana, had set himself the main goal of converting the Sarvastivadins. 


aK 


Here, as in the preceding volumes, the Traité revives the world of the gods and men who moved around 
Sakyamuni from his first appearance on earth: king Ajatasatru (p. 1767F), the brahmana Akrogaka- 
Bharadvaja (p. 1762), the recluse Asita (p. 1915), the emperor Asoka in his previous lifetime (p. 1934F), 
Bakkula (p. 1984F), Bavari (p. 1906F), the vaisya Bindu (p. 1938F), Brahma Devaraja (p. 2079F), the 
brahmina Cifica (p. 1764F), Cudapanthaka (p. 1865), Devadtta (p. 1767F), the buddha Dipamkara (p. 1775, 
17777, 1921, 1931F), Gavampati (p. 1761F), the buddha Kasyapa (p. 1778F), the Sramana Kotivimsa (p. 
1894F), Lo p’in tcheou, perhaps Losaka-tisya (p. 1944F), Madhuvasistha (p. 1761F), Mahakasyapa (p. 
1761F), the demon Mara (p. 1776, 1825, 1937F), Maudgalyayana (p. 1944, 1985F), the buddha 
Nagavamsagra (p. 1907F), Nanda (p. 1760, 1905, 1910F), the Paptyaka bhiksus (p. 1837F), Pilindavatsa (p. 
1761F), king Prasenajit (p. 1774F), Radha (p. 2108, 2143F), Rahu, king of the asuras (p. 2091F0, Rahula 
(p. 1767F), Sakra Devendra (p. 2090F), Sariputra (p. 1746, 1760, 1849, 1944F), the parivrajaka Srenika (p. 
2141-42F), king Suddhodana (p. 1826, 1915F), the bhiksu Sumana or Karnasumana (p. 1894-95F), Sumati 
alias Sumedha or Megha (p. 1775, n. 1; 193 1F), Sundari (p. 1764F), Sunetra (p. 2092F), the bhiksu Uttara 
(p. 1778F), the brahmana from Verafija (p. 1767F), the buddha Vipsyin (p. 1894, 1895F). <x> 


Among the rare bodhisattva appearing in the present volume, we may mention Samantapuspa (p. 1849- 
52F), Vimalakirti (p. 1852F), Mafyjusri (p. 1907F), Sadaprarudita (p. 1977F) and, mentioned together, 
Mafyusri, Vimalakirti, Avalokitesvara, Mahasthamaprapta and Samantabhadra (p. 1982F). 


Volume IV makes use of the same sources as the preceding volumes: the canonical Sitrapitaka, the 
Mahayanasitras and especially the Mahaprajfiaparamitasitra (PaficavimSatisahasrika), the Abhidharmas of 


the various schools and the sastras of the first Madhyamika masters. 


1. The canonical siitras known by the author solely in their Sanskrit version, that of the Agamacatustaya 
and the Ksudrakapitaka, contain the teachings of the last Buddha Sakyamuni and, in this capacity, enjoy 
incontestable authority recognized by all Buddhists, whatever their Vehicle. It is to them that the author 
resorts preferentially in order to support his arguments. His work literally swarms with canonical /ogia and 


frequently cites whole stitras, with greater or lesser accuracy. 
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Canonical sitras cited by their titles. — Arthavargiyani sitrani (p. 1749,2143-44F), Dasabala (p. 2116F), 
Dharmapada (p. 1943F), Jataka (. 1853F), Katvayana (p. 2109F), Kolopama (p. 2094, 2143F), 
Mahasinyata (p. 2094, 2143F), Parayana (p. 2143F), Preta (p. 1950F), Radha (p. 2143F), Saptasuryodaya 
cited Saptastiryopama (p. 2091-92F). 


Canonical sutras mentioned without title. — Acchariya adbhutadhamma (p. 1992F), Akkosa (p. 1762F, n. 
1). Akavaka (p. 1765F, n. 1), Anamatagga nakha (p. 2142F, n. 1), Assu (p. 1837F, n. 3, no. 1; 2099F, n. 1), 
Dighanakha (p. 2142F, n. 1), Kevaddha (p. 2079F, n. 2), Khira (p. 1837F, n. 3), no. 2; 2099F, n, 2), 
Latukikopama (p. 1899, n. 2, Mila (p. 2074F, n. 3), Paramarthasiinyatd (p. 1831F, n. 2; 2135F, n. 2), 
Pasdada (p. 1753F, n. 1; 2075F, n. 2), Pathavi, called Mrdgulika in Sanskrit (p. 2100F, n. 1), Phena (p. 
2053-54F, n. 3; 2062F, n. 1), Punnama (p. 2107F, n. 3), Sabba, called Hastatadopama in Sanskrit (p. 
1748F, n. 2), Samgiti (p. 1946F, n. 1), Samrddhi called Sufia in Pali (p. 2112F, n. 1), Satta (p. 2108F, n. 1; 
2143F, n. 2), Siha (p. 1960F, n. 1), Srenikaparivrajaka called Kutihasala in Pali (p. 2141F, n. 1), Susima 
(p. 1839, n. 3), Timsamatta called Lohita in Sanskrit (p. 1835F, n. 4; 20998F, n. 2), Tinakattha (p. 2099F, 
n. 4); Veranja (p. 1767F). 


2. A convinced and professed Mahayanist, the author of the Traité could not help but recognize the 
authenticity of the Mahayanasitras. There is frequent reference to them in his commentary. Nevertheless, 
even to his eyes, they do not enjoy the same credibility as the stitras of the Tripitaka. The latter came from 
the very mouth (Aanthokta) of the Buddha during the forty-five years of his public ministry and were heard 
and collected by his immediate disciples: they were facts historically witnessed. The stitras of the 
Mahayana, however, come from a meeting in samadhi between one or several clairvoyants and the 
Buddhas of the three times and ten directions; having come out of samadhi, the clairvoyant records, most 
often in writing, the conversations he held with the Buddhas, but he knows perfectly well that the Buddhas 
come from nowhere and that he himself has gone nowhere, that the visions and things heard bestowed on 
him took place in his mind and that this mind itself does not exist, With a candor for which we will be 
grateful, the author will insist later (p. 1927-1930F) on the purely subjective nature of the appearance of 
Buddhas. Canonical siitras and Mahayanasitras also differ in that the former, more or less, have only a 
didactic value whereas the latter present themselves from the very beginning as great magical spells 


(mahavidya) assuring their readers spiritual and material benefits (cf. 1862-1863F). 


In the present volume, the author cites long extracts from the Mahaprajfaparamitasttra, in this case the 
PaficavimSatisahasrika in order to expand his commentary and, in general, mentions the title of the chapter 
(parivarta = p’in) from which the extract is taken: cf. p. 1759F, n. 1; 1793F, n.2; 1800F, n. 3; 1807F, n. 1 
and 2; 1817F,n. 1 and 2; 1818F; 1831F, n. 1; 1832F, n. 2; 1880F, n. 2; 1892F, n. 2; 1904F, n. 1; 1910F; 
1975F, n. 1; 2046F, n. 3; 2060F, n. 1; 2102F, n. 1; 2146F, n. 2. 


Other Mahayanasiitras cited by their titles. - Bhadrakalpika (p. 1892F), Dasabhimika, the Chinese title of 
which is borrowed from Dharmaraksa’s translation (p. 1897F), 
Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi cited as Pratyutpannasamadhi (p. 1927FI; see also p. 
1789F, n. 1), Ratnakiita (p. 1843F), Saddharmapundarika (p. 1957F), Siramgamasamdadhi cited as 
Siramgamasitra (p. 1907F), Tathdgatdacintyaguhyanirdesa cited as Guhyakasitra (p. 1985F), 
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Vimalakirtinirdesa cited as Vimalakirtisitra (p. 1852F, 1942F, 1984F), Visesacintibrahmapariprccha cited 
as Jalaniprabhasitra (p. 1848F), Visesasitra (p. 1921F). 


3. As we have seen in the Introduction to volume II of the Traité <xii> (p. xix-xxii), the author had 
specialized in the study of the Sarvastivadin scholasticism but, nevertheless, did not approve of it. 
However, although he energetically debated against the doctrines of Katyayantputra and his disciples on 
many points (cf. p. 283F seq., 614F, 1383F, 1697F, 1905F), he did not entirely reject the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. In the present volume, he calls five times on the authority of an “Abhidharma” not otherwise 
specified and of which he quotes long extracts. In the five cases, it is a question of the 
Abhidharmaprakaranapada (cf. p. 1750F, n. 2: 1752F, n. 1; 1870F, n. 3; 2083F, n. 1). This work consists of 
eight chapters, the first four of which were the work of the bodhisattva Vasumitra and the last four that of 
the Kasmir arhats (p. 111-112F). For E. Frauwallner (Abhidharma-Studien, WZKSO, VIII, 1964, p. 92-99), 
it would be the most recent and the best constructed pada of the Satpadabhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, 
but earlier than the Jianaprasthana of Katyayaniputra. Be that as it may, the Prakaranapada always enjoyed 
a special esteem. It is the most frequently cited Abhidharma in the Samgitiparyaya (cf. Taisho Index, no. 
15, p. 213c), the Mahavibhasa (Taisho Index, no. 14, p. 313c), the Kosa and the Nyayanusara (Taisho 
Index, no. 16, p. 174b; Kosa Index, p. 242 under Prakarana). 


4. In the chapter dedicated to the eighteen emptinesses, the author is inspired mainly by Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamakasastra. He even introduces into his prose two Milamadhyamakakarikas without informing the 
reader of his borrowing (p. 2095F, n. 1). In several places, his argumentation closely follows that of 
Nagarjuna (cf. p. 2057F, n. 1; 2058F, n. 1; 2062F, n. 1; 2063F note; 2075 note; 2076F n. 1; 2084F, n. 2; 
2107F, n. 2; 2119F, n. 1). 


It would be rather naive to accept that all the texts attributed by the Indian, Chinese and Tibetan traditions 
to Nagarjuna come from one and the same hand, the well-known author of the Madhyamakasastra. This 
would be to forget that, in the matter of literary attribution, India is open only to the wealthy and that the 
worry of the old writers was not to keep their rights of authorship but to dissimulate modestly behind great 
names. In volume III (p. xxxix-xL F , 1370-1375F, note), I [Lamotte] expressed the opinion that the author 
of the Traité is not the Nagarjuna of the Madhyamakasastra and that he was <xiii> significantly later than 
the first Madhyamika scholars, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. Without wishing to repeat myself 
[Lamotte], I would only comment that the Traité which calls upon a good thirty voluminous 
Mahayanasitras (cf. volume II, p. xxxivF-xxxviiF) cannot be placed at the very origins of the Buddhist 
Madhyamaka, that the Traité itself cites a mass of Nagarjuniam karikas and reproduces in full (p. 1060- 
1065F) the Prajnapmaramitastotra by Rahulabhadra and therefore is later than them. 


There remains Aryadeva. On p. 1370F, without mentioning a particular work, the Traité presents a chapter 
entitled P ’o-wo-p ’in ‘Chapter on the Refutation of the Self’. To what work should it be attributed? To a 
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Prajnaparamitasutra? But no chapter in the Tables Comparatives des versions des Prajnaparamita 
prepared by Professor Hikata in his edition of the Suvikrantavikramipariprecha bears this name. Could it be 
a chapter of the Muladmadhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna? De Jong (Asia Major, XVII, 1972, p. 109): “It is 
certainly possible that P’o-wo-p’in refers to the eighteenth chapter of the Milamadhyamakakarika.” Alas, 
this eighteenth chapter bears the title Atmapartksa ‘Examination of the Self’. I [Lamotte] accept and still 
believe that the P’o-wo-p’in in question designates the chapter of the CatuhSataka by Aryadeva entitled 
P’o-wo-p’in in the two Chinese versions (T 1570, k. 1, p. 182c18; T 1571, k. 2, p. 194a27), Bdag dgag par 
bsgom pa bstan pa in the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 137-1-5). According to the 
Chinese versions, the Sanskrit title would have been Atmaparisedhaprakaranam ‘Chapter on the Refutation 
of the Self. 


A new piece of information may now be added to the file. From a letter dated May 14, 1976, two young 
Danish scholars, C. Lindtner and P. Sorensen inform me [Lamotte] that they have discovered two stanzas 
of the Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka in my [Lamotte] French translation of the Traité, p. 69F and 1686F. 


1. On page 69F (cf. T 1509, k. 1, p. 64b11-18), the writer expresses himself as follows: 
In the Tchong-louen (Madhyamakasastra) some stanzas say: 

If there were something non-empty 

There would have to be something empty. 

But if the non-empty does not exist, 


How would the empty exist? 


The fools who see non-emptiness 
Then also see emptiness. 
Not having positive views (drsfi) or negative views (adrsfi), 


That is truly nirvana. 


Non-duality, the door to bliss, 

The destruction of wrong views, 

The realm traveled by all the Buddhas 
That is what is called Non-self. 


Only the first two stanzas are taken from the Madhyamakasastra. The first is Madhyamakakarika XIII, 7 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 245): 


Yady asunyam bhavet kimcit 


syac sunyam iti kimcana/ 
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na kimcid asty asiunyam ca 
kutah sunyam bhavisyati// 
The second may be compared to the Madhyamakakarika V, 8 (Madh, vrtti, p. 135): 
Astitvam ye tu pasyanti 
nastitvam calpabuddhayah/ 
bhavanam te na pasyanti 
drastavyopasamam sivam// 


“People of little intelligence who see the existence or also the non-existence of essences do not see the 
blessed peacefulness of the visible [peacefulness consisting of the cessation of knowledge and of the object 


to be known)”. 


The third stanza cited does not come from the Madhyamakasastra but from Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka, chap. 
XII, stanza 13 (ed. P. L. Vaidya, no. 288, p. 99; ed. V. Bhattacharya, no. 288, p. 151): 


Advitiyam sivadvaram 
kudrstinam bhayamkaram/ 
visayah sarvabuddhanam 
iti nairatmyam ucyate// 


“Non-duality, gateway to bliss, the scare-crow for wrong views, the domain of all the Buddhas: that is what 
is called Non-self”. 


2. Having affirmed that the anatman (or the nairatmya) involves the rejection of all dharmas, the Traité, 
p.1686F (cf. T 1509, k. 26, p. 254a10-12) continues with the following citation: 


This is what is said: 
If a person knows the nairatmya well 
He is thus advised 
Not to be happy by hearing about existent things 
Not to be sad by hearing about non-existent things. 


This citation is borrowed from Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka, chapter XII, stanza 17. Its original Sanskrit title 
has not come down to us, but the stanza is known by its Chinese translations (T 1570, p. 184b8-9; T 1571, 
k. 6, p. 220b14-15) and its Tibetan translation, much more faithful (ed. P. L. Vaidya, no. 292, p. 100; ed. V. 
Bhattacharya, no. 292, p. 156): 


de nid du bdag sham du / 


de Itar gans gnas pa // 
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de ni yod pas ga la dgah / 
med pas hjigs par ga la hgyur // 
V. Bhattacharya (1. c.) restores the Sanskrit as follows: 
Tattvato nairatmyam iti 
yasyaivam vartate matih / 
tasya bhavat kutah pritir 
abhavena kuto bhayam // 


“He who considers the non-self to be real, how could he experience joy in the face of existence, fear in the 


face of non-existence?” 


Thus the discovery of Lindtner and Sorenson adds to and confirms our earlier conclusions. The author who 
cites Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra, Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka and Rahula’s Stotra postdates the first line 
of great Maadhyamika scholars and cannot be identified with any of them. Indeed, he is considerably later 
than them for, by referring to a mass of Mahayana sitras, he is from an epoch where the Madhyamaka had 


already undergone a long elaboration. 


If, as its translator Kumarajiva would have it, the author of the Traité went under the name of Nagarjuna, 
this was not the Nagarjuna of the Madhyamakasastra, but one of the many other ‘Nagarjunas’ known to the 
literary tradition. On this subject, see the comments of G. Tucci, in East and West, vol. 22 (1972), p. 366- 


367. <xvi> 


Professor Jacques May of the Université de Lausanne, a great specialist of the Madhyamaka, has dedicated 
an entire week of his precious time to rereading with me the translation of chapter XLVIII which deals with 
the eighteen emptinesses, and Professor Robert Shih of the Université de Louvain has made valuable 
suggestions in regard to the same chapter. My former pupil, Marcel Van Velthem, graduate in philology 
and eastern history, has spontaneously offered to help me in correcting the proofs and his assistance has 


been very efficient. I give my heartiest thanks to these friends, as devoted as they are wise. 


For more than fifteen years, I benefited from the care and favors of the Fondation Universitaire de 
Belgique. After having subsidized most of my earlier publications, it has generously intervened in the fresh 
printings of the present volume. The debt of gratitude that I owe to the members of this great institution and 


to its distinguished Secretary General, Marcel Grosjean is great indeed. 


My gratitude also goes to Emmanuel Peeters, director of the Imprimerie Orientaliste of Louvain whose 


judicious advice considerably facilitated the execution of the present work. 


Etienne Lamotte 


Louvain, August 15, 1976. 
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CHAPTER XLII (continued) THE GREAT LOVING- 
KINDNESS AND THE GREAT COMPASSION OF THE 
BUDDHAS 


First Section ACQUIRING THE KNOWLEDGES OF THE PATHS 
AND THE ASPECTS OF THE PATHS 


At the end of the Sermon at Benares, the Buddha taught the fourth noble truth to his disciples: the way of 
the destruction of suffering (duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad) or the noble eightfold path 
(aryastangikamarga) that leads to nirvana. Later, on many occasions (Digha, II, p. 81, 84; Itivuttaka, p. 51) 
he defined its three elements, namely, morality (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna). This 
supraworldly (/okottara) path is the only one able to assure the total liberation of the sravakas who aspire 
for their own benefit. They have the direct understanding of it at the end of the stage of seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanamarga), a vision which destroys any error they may have of the nature of things, especially 
of the existence of the atman, and brings them the fruit of entry into the stream of nirvana 
(srotaapattiphala). From then on, the sravakas know the Path in its fourfold aspect of path (marga), 
reasoning (mydaya), acquisition (prapti) and exit from the world (nairydanika): cf. Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 
1552, k. 6, p. 918a-b; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 79, p. 408c; Kosa, VI, p. 163; VII, p. 30-34; Mahavyut., no. 
1190-1205). 


A much vaster understanding is required of the bodhisattvas who want to assure the benefit and happiness 
of all beings. It is not enough for them to know the single path that leads to deliverance, but all the paths, 
good or bad, that beings are liable to take. But they cannot be taken in by this multiplicity of paths: they 
must understand that “all these paths end up in a single path”, that of the true nature which is none other 


than the absence of nature (alaksana). 


Thus, at the stage of seeing the truths, the bodhisattva must hold a twofold knowledge which is absent in 
the sravaka, the knowledge of the paths and the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (margakmarajnata), 


which is empty of any nature. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 6-7; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 1. 4-5). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to obtain the knowledge of the paths must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom; the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by means of the knowledge of the paths, wishes to fulfill completely the 
knowledge of the aspect of the paths must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (Margajniatam 
anupraptukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam yogah karaniyah. Margajnataya 
margakarajnatam <\736> paripurayitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam yogah 


karaniyah.) 
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Sastra. — 


I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PATHS 


[1. Simple Path]. — There is a simple path (ekaydna) to go directly to nirvana: this is mindfulness (smrti) 
and heedfulness (apramdda) applied to the good dharmas, the path conforming to mindfulness of body 
(kayasmrtyupasthana).' 


[2. Twofold paths] — There are also twofold paths: 1) bad path (akusalamarga) and good path 
(kusalamarga); 2) worldly path (laukikamarga) and supraworldly path (lokottaramarga); 3) path of 
concentration (samadhimarga) and path of wisdom (prajnamarga); 4) impure path (sasravamarga) and 
pure path (andsravamarga); 5) path of those who practice (saiksamarga) and path of those who no longer 
practice (asaiksamarga); 6) path of seeing (darsanamarga) and path of meditation (bhavanamarga); 7) 
path of those who seek the truth as a result of faith (sraddhanusarin) and path of those who seek the truth 
as a result of scripture (dharmdanusarin); 8) path of those who are candidates for the fruit of the religious 
life (phalapatipannakamarga) and path of those who are in possession of these fruits (phalapraptamarga); 
9) path of expulsion of the conflictbing emotions (@nantaryamarga) and path of deliverance from the 
conflicting emotions (vimuktimarga); 10) path of whose who are convinced by means of faith 
(sraddhadhimuktamarga) and path of those who have the speculative view (dsrtipraptamarga); 11) path of 
those who are delivered by means of wisdom (prajnavimuktamarga) and path of those who are doubly 


delivered (ubhayatobhdgavimuktamarga).’ There are innumerable twofold paths of this kind. 
(3. Threefold paths]. — There are also threefold paths: 
1) path of the damned (nadrakamarga), path of the animals (tiryarimarga) and path of the pretas. 


The three kinds of hells are the hot hells, the cold hells and the <1737> dark hells.? The three kinds of 
animals are those that live on the earth, those that live in the water and those that live in he air. The three 


kinds of pretas are the [258a] emaciated pretas, the pretas that eat filth and the divine pretas.* 


2) Three kinds of good paths (kusalamarga): the path of humans (manusyamarga), the path of the gods 


(devamarga) and the path of nirvana. 


There are three kinds of humans: those who commit wrong-doings (Gpatti), those who earn merit (punya) 


and those who seek nirvana, There are three other kinds of humans: those who taste the objects of desire 


CE Digha, II, p. 290; Majjhima, I, p. 55, 63: Samyutta, V, p. 141, 167-168; Kathavatthu, p. 158: Ekadyano ayam 
bhikkhave maggo sattanam visuddhiya sokapariddavanam samatikkamaya dukkhadomanassanam atthagamaya 
nayassa adhighamaya nibbanassa sacchikiriyaya, yadidam cattaro satipatthana. 

> For these various categories of saints, see above, p. 1389-1391F, n. 

> The hells have been described above, p. 955-968F. 

* For the pretas, see p. 954-955F. 
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(kama) and do wrong; those who taste the objects of desire and do not do any wrong; those who do not 


taste the objects of desire and do not do any wrong. 


There are three kinds of gods: gods of the desire realm (kamadeva), gods of the realm of subtle form 


(rupadeva) and gods of the formless realm (ariipyadeva). 


There are three kinds of paths of nirvana: the path of the Sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas, and the 
path of the Buddhas. The path of the sravakas is of three kinds: the path of those who practice 
(saiksamarga), the path of those who no longer practice (asaiksamarga) and the path of those who are 
neither the one nor the other (naivasaiksanasaiksamarga). It is the same for the path of the 
pratyekabuddhas. The path of the Buddhas is of three kinds: the path of the perfections (paramitamarga), 
the path of skillful means (updyamarga) and the path of the pure lands (visuddhaksetramarga). The 
Buddhas have three other paths: the path of the first production of the mind of awakening 
(prathamacittotpadamarga), the path of the practice of benefit (Ausalacaryamarga) and the path of 


converting beings (sattvaparipdcanamarga). 


There are three other threefold paths: the path of morality (silamarga), the path of meditative stabilization 
(samadhimarga) and the path of wisdom (prajnamarga). There are innumerable threefold paths of this 
kind. 


[4. Fourfold paths]. — There are also fourfold paths: 1) the path of worldly people (prthagjanamarga), the 
path of the sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas and the path of the Buddhas; 2) the path of the 
sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas, the path of the bodhisattvas and the path of he Buddhas; 3) the 
path of the sravakas is of four kinds: the path of suffering (duhkhamarga), the path of the origin 
(samudayamarga), the path of the cessation (nirodhamarga) and the path of the way (pratipanmarga); 
<1738> 4) the paths of the four fruits of the religious life (catuhsramanyaphalamarga); 5) the path 
contemplating the true nature of the body (kayadharmatanupasyanamarga) and the paths contemplating the 
true nature of feeling, the mind and things (vedandcittadharmadharmatanupasyanamarga); 6) the four 
paths by means of which evil bad dharmas that have not yet arisen may not arise (anutpannanam 
papakanam akusalanam dharmanam anutpadaya), so that the bad wicked dharmas already arisen may be 
destroyed (utpannanam papakanam akusalanam dharmanam prahanaya), so that good dharmas that have 
not yet arisen may take birth (anutpannadnam kusalanam dharmanam utpddaya) and so that the good 
dharmas that have already arisen may increase (utpannaam kusalanam dharmanam vaipulyaya);° 7) the 
four paths predominating respectively in zealousness (chanda), exertion (virya), mind (citta) and 
examination (mimamsd);’ 8) the paths of the four lineages of saints (@ryavamsa) consisting of losing 
interest in clothing (civara), food (pindapata), beds (sayandasana) and medicines (bhaisajya) and taking 
enjoyment (ramata) in the cessation of suffering (duhkhaprahdana) and the practice of the Path 


(margabhdavana);§ 9) the paths of the four ways (pratipad): the difficult way of slow understanding (duhkha 


> The four smrtyupasthasa: cf. p. 1150-1176F, 1187-1194F. 

° The four samyakpradhana: cf. p. 1176-1177F. 

’ The four rddhipdda: cf. p. 1177-1179F. 

8 The four aryavamsa; cf. Digha, III, p. 224; Anguttara, II, p. 27-28; Kosabhasya, p. 336. 
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pratipad dhandhabhijna), the difficult way of quick understanding (duhkha pratipat ksiprabhijna), the easy 
way of slow understanding (sukha pratipad dhandhabhijna), the easy way of quick understanding (sukha 
pratipat ksiprabhijia);? 10) the four paths of meditation (bhdvandmarga) aimed at happiness in the present 
lifetimes (ihasukha), knowledge of births and deaths (cyutyupapdadajnana), destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksaya) and analytical knowledge (vibhangajnana) respectively; 11) the four divine paths 
(devamarga), namely, the four trances (dhyana); 12) the four kinds of paths: paths of the devas, the 
Brahmas, the aryas and the Buddhas. There are innumerable four paths of this type. 


[5. Fivefold paths]. — There are also fivefold paths: 1) path of the damned (narakamarga), path of the 
animals (tiryanmarga), path of the pretas, path of humans (manusyamarga) and <1739> path of the gods 
(devamarga); 2) paths of the five elements belonging to those who no longer practice 
(asaiksaskandhamarga), from the asaiksaskandha of morality (sila) up to the asaiksaskandha of the 
cognition and vision of deliverance (vimuktijianadarsana);'° 3) paths of the five kinds of 
Suddhavasikadeva;'' 4) paths of the five objects of desire (kamaguna);'* 5) five paths of words in harmony 
with the Dharma and five paths of words of adharma; 6) five paths: those of the prthagjanas, the sravakas, 
the pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas and the Buddhas; 7) paths of the five [258b] destinies (gati) 8) paths 
analyzing material things (riijpa), the mind (citta), mental events (caitasika), dharmas disassociated from 
the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) and the unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta) respectively; 9) five paths 
concerning things to be destroyed (praheya) by the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), the truth of the origin 
(samudayasatya), the truth of cessation (nirodhasatya), the truth of the path (pratipatsatya) and meditation 


(bhavan4) respectively. There are innumerable fivefold paths of this kind. 


[6. Sixfold paths]. — There are also sixfold paths: 1) path of the damned (ndrakamarga), path of the animals 
(tiryanmarga), path of the pretas, path of humans (manusyamarga), path of the gods (devamarga) and path 
of the arhats; 2) paths of abandonment of the six objects (sadvisayaparityaga); 3) paths of the six comities 
(sarayaniya);"* 4) paths of the six superknowledges (abhijra);'’ 5) paths of the six kinds of arhats;'° 6) 
paths of development of the six stages (bhumi); 7) paths of the six meditative stabilizations (samadhi); 8) 
paths of the six perfections (padramita), each of them including six paths in turn. There are innumerable 
sixfold paths of this kind. 


[7. Sevenfold paths]. — There are also sevenfold paths: 1) paths of the seven factors of bodhi 
(sambodhyanga); 2) pure paths (anasravamarga) of the seven stages (bhumi); 3) meditation paths <1740> 


° The four pratipad: cf. Digha, III, p. 106, 228; Anguttara, II, p. 149, 154; V, p. 63; KoSabhasya, p. 382. 

° The five asaiksaskandha also called andsrava-, dharma- or lokottara-skandha: cf. p. 1233F, n. 3, 1349 -1361F. 
' Deities dwelling on the five upper stages of the fourth dhyana. 

> Adopting the variant wou yu tao. 

3 These are the cha saraniya dhamma of the Pali sources: cf. Digha, III, p. 245; Majjhima, I, p. 322; II, p. 250; 
Anguttara, III, p. 288. See the dictionaries of Rhys Davids (s.v. saraniya) and Edgerton (s.v. sardyaniya). 

4 For the five and six abhijna, cf. p. 328-333F. 

> The six kinds of arhats, parihanadharman, etc.; cf. Kosa, VI, p. 251, 253, 266. 
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of the seven notions (samjfa);'° 4) paths of the seven purities (visuddhi);'’ 5) paths of the seven virtuous 
people (safpurusa);'* 6) paths of the seven riches (dhana);'” 7) paths of the seven riches of the Dharma 
(dharmadhana),”” 8) paths of the seven auxiliary meditative absorptions. There are innumerable sevenfold 


paths of this type. 


[8. Eightfold paths]. — There are also eightfold paths: 1) noble eightfold path (@ryastaigamarga);”' 2) paths 
of the eight liberations (vimoksa). ** There are innumerable eightfold paths of this kind. 


[9. Ninefold paths]. — There are also ninefold paths: 1) path of the nine successive absorptions 
(anupiirvasamapatti);” 2) pure paths (andsravamarga) of the nine stages (bhiimi); 3) paths of cessation 
(prahdnamarga) of the nine views (drsti); 4) paths of the nine classes of arhat;”* 5) nine paths of the 
bodhisattvas, namely, the six perfections (pdramita), skillful means (updya), conversion of beings 
(sattvaparipacana) and the purification of the buddhafields (buddhaksetraparisodhqana). There are 


innumerable ninefold paths of this kind. 


[10. Tenfold paths]. — There are also tenfold paths: 1) paths of the ten asaiksas;”° 2) paths of the ten notions 
(samjna)”°; 3) paths of the ten bases of the spheres of totality (kytsndyatana);”’ 4) the ten bad paths of 
action (akusalakarmapatha), the ten good paths of action (kusalakarmapatha);* and so on <1741> up to 


162 paths.” These are the innumerable headings concerning the paths. 


Il. KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPECT OF THE PATHS 


'© On the group of the seven samjfd, see references above, p. 1311F. 

'7 The seven visuddhi, Sila, etc.: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 148; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 430b-c. 

'8 The sapta satpurusagatayah: cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 70 seq; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 427a; Kogavyakhya, p. 
270. 

'. The sapta dhanani, sraddha, etc.: f. Digha, III, p. 163, 251; Anguttara, IV, p. 4,; Mahavyut., no. 1566-1572; 
Tchong a han, T 26, k. 35, p. 649c22-23. 

°° Probably the sapta aupadhikani punyakriydvastani, meritorious material works: cf. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 
428a-b; T 125, k. 35, p. 741b-c; Kosavyakhya, p. 352-354. 

*! Cf. p. 1181-1185F, 1203-1207F. 

2 Cf p. 1291-1299F. 

3 Cf. p. 1308-1309F. 

4 Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 273. 

°5 Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 295. 

6 Cf. p. 1431-1463F. 

7 Cf. p. 1474-1483F. 

°8 Cf. p. 501F. 

° The 162 marga (81 prahdna or dnantaryamarga and 81 vimuktimarga) practiced in the course of the 


bhavanamarga to break the conflicting emotions: cf. p. 1104F 
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The exhaustive knowledge, the complete knowledge of these various paths is the knowledge of the aspect 


of the paths (margakarajnata). 


1. The aspect of the paths is absence of nature 


Question. — The Prajiiaparamita is the single path of the bodhisattva: its sole nature is the absence of nature 


(ekalaksanam yadutalaksanam).*° Why then speak of the various paths? 


Answer. — These paths all end up in a single path (ekaydana), namely, the true nature (bhitalaksana) of 
dharmas. At the beginning of the practice, they show many particularities, but at the end, they are all equal 
and alike and no longer show any differences (visesa). In the same way, at the time of the final 


conflagration (kalpoddaha), all existing things are gathered into empty space (akasa). 


However, in order to convert beings (sattvaparipacanartham), the bodhisattva makes distinctions (vikalpa) 
and speaks of many paths, mainly the worldly path (/aukikamarga) and the supraworldly path 


(lokottaramarga), etc. 


2. Worldly path and supraworldly path are mingled into one single non-existence 


Question. — Why does the bodhisattva established in the single nature (ekalaksana), i.¢., in the absence of 
nature (alaksana), distinguish a worldly path and a supraworldly path? 


Answer. —That which is called world (Joka) comes from an erroneous thought (viparyastamanasikara) and 
a deceptive duality; it is like a magic show (maya), a dream (svapna), the circle of fire drawn by a fire- 
brand. Worldly people arbitrarily <1742> take it to be the world, but this world is false; false today, it 
[258c] has been false from the beginning. In reality, it does not arise, it does not act; it comes only from 
causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) consisting of the coming together (samnipata) between the six inner 
organs (adhyatmendriya) and the six outer objects (bahirdhdavisaya). But in order to conform to the 
prejudices (abhinivesa) of worldly folk, we speak of the world. The many wrong views (mithyddrsti) about 
the world are like tangled threads (ja/a): whoever clings to them wanders in samsara eternally. That is how 
to know the world. 


What is the supraworldly path (/okottaramarga)? Knowing the world in conformity with reality is the 
supraworldly path. Why? The wise person has looked very hard for the world and the supraworld: these 
two things do not exist (nopalabhyante). Since they do not exist, we should know that the world and the 


supraworld are only denominations (prajfiapti). 


3° Paficaviméati, p. 164, 1. 8-9 (T 223, k. 4, p. 242c2-4; k. 8, p. 278c1-2). A pithy phrase often cited by the Traité (p. 
676F, 938F, 1376F, 1621F, 1694F, 1703F, etc.). 
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We speak of the supraworld merely to destroy the world. The self-nature (/aksana) of the world is precisely 
the supraworld, and the latter is even more non-existent. Why is that? The nature of the world being non- 
existent, the supraworld is eternally empty (siinya) of worldly nature, for any fixed nature (niyatalaksana) 


in things of this world is non-existent. 


Thus the yogin does not find the world (lokam nopalabhate) and does not cling to the supraworld either 
(lokottaram nabhinivisate). If he does not find the world, he is not attached to the supraworld. Having 
destroyed affection (anunaya) and aversion (pratigha), he does not debate with the world (na lokena 
sardham vivadati).' Why? Because, knowing for a long time that the world is empty (saya), non-existent 
(asat) and deceptive (mrsa), the yogin no longer has memory (anusmarana) or thought construction 


(vikalpa). 


By world (/oka) we mean the five aggregates (skandha). But even if the Buddhas of the ten directions 
looked for the nature (/aksana), they would not find it, for the aggregates are without a starting point 
(agamasthana), without a resting point (stitisthana) and without a point of departure (nirgamasthana). The 
impossibility of finding the natures of coming, staying and departing in the five aggregates constitutes the 


supraworld (lokottara). <1743> 


From then on, the yogin considers the world and the supraworld as being really invisible. He does not see 
any connection (samyoga) between the world and the supraworld nor any connection between the 
supraworld and the world. Beyond the world, he sees no supraworld, and beyond the supraworld, he sees 
no world. Thus he does not produce the twofold idea of world and supraworld. Rejecting the world without 


adopting the supraworld, this is the supraworld. 


But the bodhisattva who knows this can, in the interest of beings, make distinctions between worldly path 
and supraworldly path. Nevertheless, whether they are impure (s@srava) or pure (andasrava), the paths of all 
dharmas come together in a single nature (ekalaksana), [namely, the absence of nature]: this is what is 


called the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (margakarajnata). 


Second Section WINNING OMNISCIENCE AND THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF ALL THE ASPECTS 


The bodhisattva aspires to omniscience (sarvajnata), the knowledge of all dharmas, conditioned and unconditioned, 


isolated or grouped, existent or non-existent, true or false. 
There are two kinds of omniscience, perfect or imperfect: 


1. Perfect omniscience cognizes all dharmas under their general characteristics (samdnyalaksana) and their specific 
characteristics (svalaksana). The general characteristics of dharmas are three or four in number: all dharmas are 


impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), empty (siinya) and selfless (anatman). The specific characteristics are 


3! Canonical reference: Samyutta, HI, p. 138; Madh. vrtti, p. 370. See above, p. 42F, note. 
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infinite in number: these are, for example, the solidity (khakkhatva) of the earth element, the moistness (dravatva) of 


the water element, etc., etc. 


Perfect omniscience belongs only to the Buddhas: it is called omniscience (sarvajnata) in the full sense of the word or 


also knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata) to show that it extends to the specific characteristics of the dharmas. 


2. As well, there are imperfect or incomplete omnisciences that bear upon only the general characteristics of the 
dharmas and a restricted number of the specific characteristics. They are the exploits of the first two Vehicles, the 
sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas. It is wrong that they are sometimes called ‘omniscient’ (sarvajnd): the proof of this 


is that the wisest of them ere unable to answer all the difficult questions they were asked. 


Buddha, arhat and pratyekabuddha have access to their respective omnisciences or bodhis by using the paths or 
Vehicles of their choice. Each having attained their final goal, they no longer use the knowledge of the paths 
(margajnata) or the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (margakarajnata). Indeed, they say: “The path already 


practiced by me is no longer to be practiced” (margo me bhavito na pounar bhavitavyah): cf. above, p. 1359F. 


This is not the case for the bodhisattvas who, from their first cittotpdda until their arrival at buddhahood, are in the 
course of their career. <1744> The path or the paths that they have to travel, particularly the bodhipaksikadharmas, the 
paramitas, the balas, the vaisaradyas, etc., include all the good dharmas. They know them by practicing them, and this 


experimental science finally ends up in the perfect enlightenment which is that of the Buddhas. 


Sastra. — 


I. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OMNISCIENCE AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL 
THE ASPECTS 


Question. — What are the differences between sarvajfatd ‘knowledge of everything’ and sarvakarajnata”’ 


‘knowledge of all the aspects’? 
Answer. — Some say there is no difference and that [either] sarvajfiata or sarvakarajfiata is said. [259a] 


Others say that sarvajfiata is the knowledge of the general characteristics (samdnyalaksana) and 


sarvakarajnata is the knowledge of the specific characteristics (svalaksana). 
Sarvajfiata is cause (hetu); sarvakarajnata is effect (phala). 
Sarvajfiata is a concise expression (samksepenokti); sarvakarajiiata is a verbose expression (vistarenokti). 


Sarvajfiata generally destroys the ignorances (avidyda) about all the dharmas; in regard to multiple 
statements of the Dharma (dharmaparyaya), sarvakarajiata destroys the ignorances. Thus for 
example, there is sarvajfiata when one preaches the four truths (catuhsatya); there is sarvakarajniata when 
one preaches the implications (artha) of the four truths. <1745> 


* Sarvakdrajata has already been defined above, p. 640-642F. 
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There is sarvajfiata when one preaches the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya); there is sarvakarajfiata when 


one preaches the eight characteristics of suffering (duhkhalaksana). 


There is sarvajfiata when one preaches the suffering of birth ((atiduhkha); there is sarvakarajiiata when one 


preaches the various places of the birth (jatisthana) of beings. 


Furthermore, by ‘all dharmas’, [the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana)| from eye (caksus) and colors 


(ripa) up to mind (manas) and things (dharma) is understood. 


The arhats and pratyekabuddhas know the general characteristics (samanyalaksana):** impermanence 
(anityata), suffering (duhhkha), emptiness (siinya) and selflessness (andtman), and, since they know these 


twelve bases (Gyatana), they are said to be ‘omniscient’. 


The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not know the specific characteristics (svalaksana) in an exhaustive 
manner; they do not know the place of birth (jatisthana) of a given being, his beauties and his uglinesses, 
the exact number of his actions, [not only in the past] but also in the future (anagata) and the present 


(pratyutpanna). How then would they not be ignorant of those of a// beings? 


They do not know the names used to designate gold (suwvarna) in a single Jambudvipa. How then would 
they know the many sounds used to designate a single thing in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, and in 
the languages of the gods, in the language of the nagas, etc.? Not knowing the many sounds used to 
designate gold, how then would they know the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of the various aspects] 
of gold, the various deposits of gold, their qualities or their respective values? How would they know the 
causes required to gain merit (punya), commit sin (Gpatti) or find the Path? Not being able to cognize 
things that are so obvious, how then would they cognize the minds (citta) and mental events 
(caitasikadharma), such as the trances (dhyana), absorptions (samapatti), wisdom (prajna) and the other 


[invisible] dharmas? 


The Buddha, on the other hand, cognizes the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) and the specific 
characteristics (svalaksana) of all <1746> the dharmas in an exhaustive manner. This is why he is called 


‘knower of all the aspects’ (sarvakarajnata). 


Finally, in a later chapter [of the Prajfiaparamitasttra], the Buddha himself says: “Omniscience (sarvajnata) 
is the concern of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; knowledge of the paths (margajfiata) is the concern of 


bodhisattvas; knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakdrajrata) is the concern of the Buddhas.”** 


The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have general omniscience (sa@mdnyasarvajnata) only and do not have 


the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata). 


Moreover, although they have a partial knowledge of specific characteristics (svalaksana), sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas do not know them fully. It is because of their knowledge of the general characteristics 


(samanyalaksana) that they are called omniscient (sarvajria). In the Buddhas, sarvajfiata and sarvakarajhata 


33 The gravakas and pratyekabuddhas know all the general characteristics plus some specific characteristics; only the 
Buddha knows all the specific characteristics. 


4 Paficaviméati, San-houei-p ‘in, T 223, p. 375b25-27. 
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are real knowledges, whereas in the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas they are just the name. Their 
omniscience is like a lamp drawn*? [on the wall]: it has the name only of a lamp but does not fulfill the 


function of a lamp. So it is for the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 


When objections are put to them, often they are unable to reply and cannot cut through doubts. Thus, when 
the Buddha questioned Sariputra three times, the latter was unable to answer.*° If he had had real 
omniscience, why did [259b] he not reply? It is because he had only the name of omniscient, as he did not 
surpass ordinary people (prthagjana), *’ but he did not have true omniscience. Thus the Buddha [alone] has 
true omniscience and knowledge of all the aspects. He has innumerable epithets of this kind: sometimes he 


is called sarvajna and sometimes sarvakarajna, 


In summary (samksepena), this sets forth sarvajiata, sarvakarajfata and their many differences. 


Il. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PATHS LEADING TO OMNISCIENCE 


Question. — The [Prajfiaparamita]-sutra has said that by practicing certain dharmas such as the six 

perfections (paramita), the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipdksika), the ten powers (bala), 
the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya), etc., omniscience (sarvajfatd) is obtained.** Why does it say here that 
it is only by using the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (margakarajnata) that [the bodhisattva] obtains 


omniscience? 


Answer. — The six perfections, etc., of which you speak are precisely the Path. By knowing these paths, by 
practicing these paths, the bodhisattva obtains omniscience. Why do you doubt that? 


Furthermore, all the good dharmas (kusaladharma) included between the first production of the mind of 
awakening (prathamacittotpada) and sitting on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimandanisadana) together 
comprise the Path. Practicing these Paths by distinguishing them and meditating on them constitutes the 
knowledge of the paths. The [Prajfiaparamita]-stitra will say later that this is the concern of the bodhisattva. 


Question. — I understand that there is no question of knowledge of the paths in the Buddha where the 
business of the Path has already ended. But all the qualities are not yet complete among the arhats and 


pratyekabuddhas. Then why not recognize the knowledge of the paths in them? 


> Adopting the variant houa teng. 

36 Sariputra was unable to reply to the Buddha’s question about the past and future existences of a pigeon found at 
the edge of a road: see above, p. 647-649F, the Avadana of the pigeon. 

7 Actually, in knowledge Sariputra surpassed not only ordinary people but also all the arhats; only the Buddha was 
superior to him. Cf. Comm. on the Dhammapda, III, p. 228 seq., and Comm. on the Suttanipata, II, p. 570 seq. 

8 Paficaviméati, T 223, k. 5, p. 247c12-15. 
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Answer. — The arhats and pratyekabuddhas have also completed the practice of their own paths.” This is 
why for them there is no question of knowledge of the paths, for the nature of the Path (mdarga) is practice 
(carya). 

Furthermore, the stitra in question speaks of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, and [the path] of the 
sravakas does not consist of three Vehicles.*° This is why [knowledge of the paths] is not their concern. 
Being great, <1748> the path of the Buddhas [and that of the bodhisattvas] includes the knowledge of the 
paths; those of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, being small, does not include it. 


Finally, the bodhisattva-mahasattva himself practices the paths and also teaches beings the paths for each of 
them to practice. This is why the [Prajiiaparamitastitra] says here that by practicing the knowledge of the 


paths the bodhisattva obtains omniscience. 


Ill. DHARMAS KNOWN BY OMNISCIENCE 


Question. — What are all these dharmas cognized by omniscience? 
Answer. — 


1. The two bases of consciousness 


[Sabbasutta]. — The Buddha said to the bhiksus: “I will teach you ‘all dharmas’ (sarvam = sarve dharmah). 
What are all these dharmas? The eye (caksus) and colors (ripa); the ear (Srotra) and sounds (sabda); the 
nose (ghrdna) and smells (gandha); the tongue (jihva) and tastes (rasa); the body (kaya) and tangibles 
(sprastavya); the mind (manas) and things (dharma). These twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) are all 


dharmas.’”*! 


*° By at least virtual possession of nirvana, the arhat has nothing more to follow or to know. 
“° The gravaka knows and practices only the path of his own Vehicle; the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas know 
the three Vehicles experientially and use them to convert beings based on the needs and the dispositions of the latter. 
4. Sabbasutta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 15, corresponds to the siitra no. 319 of the Tsa a han, T 99, k.13, p. 91a24- 
91b3. The latter may be restored by the citations of the Kosabhasya (p. 4, 1. 2-3) and the Abhidharmadipa (p. 271, 1. 
17-272, 1. 2), but the individuals are different and the siitra in entitled Hastatadipama. 

Pali: Sabbam vo bhikkhave dessissami, tam sunatha. Kinca bhikkhave sabbam. Cakkhum ceva riipa ca, 
sotatica sadda ... kissa hetu. Yatha tasm bhikkhave avisayasmin ti. 

Sanskrit: Sarvam astiti brahmana yavad eva dvdsasayatanani. Etavat sarvam yaduta caksii riipam ... 
uttare va sammoham dpadyeta. Yathapi tad avisayatvat. 

Transl. of the Pali. — Monks, I will teach you ‘everything’. Listen then. What is everything? The eye and 
colors, the ear and sounds, the nose and odors, the tongue and tastes, the body and tangibles, the mind and dharmas. 


That, O monks, is called everything. Monks, the person who says: “Dismissing all that, I propose another 
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2. Names and forms (or five aggregates) 
Furthermore, ‘all dharmas’ are names and forms (ndmariipa).” 
[Arthavargiyani sutrani] — Thus in the Li-tchong king 
(Arthavargiyani sitrani)*’ the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 

For the person who seeks right seeing 

There are only names and forms. 

The person who wants to consider and know truly 


He too will know only names and forms.’ 


everything”, that, on his part, would be a pointless statement; if he were to be questioned, he would be unable to 
stick to it and, furthermore, he would fall into confusion. Why? Because, O monks, it would not be objective. 

® In the expression ndmariipa, naman represents the four formless skandhas (vedand, samjid, samskara, vijftdna), 
and riipa represents the riipaskandha: cf. Kosa, III, p. 94-95. 

The expression ‘all dharmas’ designates that which has it own nature (svabhdava) and its own 
characteristics (svalaksana), whether these dharmas are classified into five skandhas, twelve ayatanas or eighteen 
dhatus. The Commentary on the Anguttara, II, p. 259, 1. 4-5 says: Sabbadhamma vuccanti pancakkhandha 
dvadasayatanani attharasa dhatuyo. 

*® The Sanskrit sources place the Arthavargivani siitrdni in the Ksudrakagama or Ksudrapitaka “Minor Texts” (cf. 
Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 174-176); the Pali sources incorporate the Atthakavagga in the 
Suttanipata, the fifth book of the Khuddakanikaya. 

In his translation of the Traité, Kumarajiva designates the Arthavargiyani sutrani under various names: 
Tchong-yi king ( see above, p. 39F), A t’a p’o k’i king (p. 65F), Yi-p’in (p. 1089F) and also here, Li-tchong king, a 
translation which will be adopted later (k. 31, p. 295c; k. 45, p. 389a, where Li-chong-chen king should be read as 
Li-tchong king). 

CE. Atthakavagga of the Suttanipata, v. 909, p. 177 and Yi-tsou king, T 198, k. 2, p. 183b3-4: 
Passam naro daakkhiti namariipam, 
disvana vannassati tani-,-eva 
kamam bahum passatu appakam va, 
ma hi tena suddhim kusala vadanti. 

“The clear-sighted man sees names and forms and, having seen them, just recognizes them. Supposing he 
sees a very great number of them od a small number of them, no valid proof of them will happen: th8is iswhat the 
experts say.” 

But this translation departs notably from the explanations given by the Mahanidesa, II, p. 325 and the 
Commentary on the Suttanipata, II, p. 560. E. M. Hare, Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists, London, 1944, p. 133 


translates it as: 
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When a foolish mind multiplies notions 
And is attached to distinguishing many dharmas, 
He will never have anything 


But names and forms. <1750> 


3. Groups of two dharmas” 


‘All dharmas’ is also dharmas with form (ripin) and without form (aripin); visible (sanidarsana) and 
invisible (anidarsana); resistant (sapratigha) and [259c] non-resistant (apratigha); impure (sasrava) and 
pure (anasrava); conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned (asamskrta); mind (citta) and non-mind (na 
citta); associated with mind (cittasamprayukta) and non-associated with mind (na cittasamprayukta); 
coexisting with mind (cittasahabhi) and non-coexisting with mind (na cittasahabhi); resulting from mind 
(cittanuparivartin) and not resulting from mind (na ciitanuparivartin); taking its origin from mind 
(cittasamutthana) and not taking its origin from mind (na cittasamutthana). Numberless similar groupings 
of two dharmas contain all the dharmas. See the Abhidharma, in the Ché-fa p’in 


(Dharmasamgrahaparivarta).*° 


4. Groups of three dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the good (Ausala), the bad (akusala) and indeterminate (avyakrta) dharmas; the 
dharmas to be destroyed by seeing <1751> the truths (satyadarsanaheya), to be destroyed by meditation 
(bhavanaheya) and not to be destroyed (aheya); the dharmas with retribution (savipdka), without 
retribution (avipdka), neither with nor without retribution. Innumerable similar groups of three dharmas 


comprise all the dharmas. 


The man with eyes will see both ‘name’and ‘form’, 

And having seen, will know them just as such: 

Let him see much or little as he lists, 

No cleansing comes by that the experts say. 
‘4S These groups of two dharmas have been mentioned above, p. 644F, 1101F. 
4© The Traité refers here to the Abhidharmaprakaranapada, in the beginning of chapter VI, entitled Fen-pie-ché p’in 
in Gunabhadra’s version (T 1541, k. 4, p. 644b5-644c23) and Pien-ché-teng p’in in Hiuan-tsang’s version (T 1542, 
k. 5, p. 711b6-711c26). A note added to Gunabhadra’s translation (T 1541, k. 4, p. 644c23) mentions 216 groups of 
two dharmas (see above, p. 1101F). For the author of the Traité, chapters V to VII of the Prakaranapada were not 
the work of Vasumitra but that of the arhats of Kasmir (cf. 0. 111-112F). 
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5. Groups of four dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also dharmas past (atita), future (andgata), present (pratyutpanna), neither past, future nor 
present ; dharmas belonging to the world of desire (kamadhdtvavacara), belonging to the world of form 
(riupadhatvavacara), belonging to the formless world (@rupyadhdatvavacara), not having any membership 
(anavacara); dharmas coming from a good cause (kusalahetusamutthana), coming from a bad (akusala) 
cause, coming from an indeterminate (avydkrta) cause, and coming from a cause that is neither good, bad 
nor indeterminate; dharmas that are object condition (@lambanapratyaya), that are non-object condition, 
that are both object and non-object condition, that are neither object nor non-object condition. Innumerable 


similar groups of four dharmas comprise all the dharmas. 


6. Groups of five dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the dharmas that are material (rijpa), mind (citta), mental (caitasika), a formation 
dissociated from mind (cittaprayuktasamskara) or unconditioned (asamskyrta); the four truths (satya) and 
the indeterminate-unconditioned (avyakrtasamskrta). Innumerable similar groups of five dharmas comprise 


all the dharmas. 


7. Groups of six dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the five aggregates (skandha) and the unconditioned (asamskrta); the dharmas to be 
destroyed by the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), by the truth of the origin (samudayasatya), by the truth 
of cessation (nirodhasatya), by the truth of the path (margasatya), by meditation (bhavand), or not to be 


destroyed (aheya). Innumerable similar groups of six dharmas comprise all the dharmas. <1752> 


8. Other groups of dharmas 


Groups of seven, eight, nine, ten dharmas, etc., are analyzed in the Abhidharma in the chapter of the 
[Dharma]-vibhanga.*” 


‘All dharmas’ is thus all existing (sa?) or non-existing (asat), empty (siinya) or real (satya), objects 


(alambana) or subjects (4lambaka), united or scattered, etc., dharmas. 


47 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 4, p. 645b28 seq.; T 1542, k. 5, p. 712c17 seq. 
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‘All dharmas’ is thus existent, non-existent, existent and non-existent; false, not false, false and not false; 
false, true, neither false nor true; arising, perishing, arising and perishing; neither arising nor perishing; and 


so on, dharmas. 


‘All dharmas’ is also existent, non-existent, existent and non-existent, [260a] neither existent nor non- 


existent dharmas. 


Apart from these tetralemmas (catuskoti), such as ‘empty (sinya), non-empty (asinya), arising and 


perishing, neither arising nor perishing’ dharmas, there are also pentalemmas of the same kind.” 


All the dharmas are included in these innumerable and incalculable groupings. Knowing the said dharmas 
in an exhaustive and complete way with unhindered wisdom (apratihataprajna) is called omniscience and 


knowledge of all aspects (sarvakarajnata). 


IV. TRUE OMNISCIENCE BELONGS TO THE BUDDHA” 


Question. — All beings seek wisdom (prajna). Why is the Buddha the only one to attain sarvajiiata? 
Answer. — Since the Buddha is foremost (agra) of all beings, he is the only one to obtain sarvajfiata. 


[Pasadasutta.] — Thus the Buddha said: “Of all beings without legs, with two legs, with four legs, with 
many legs, with a body or without a body, conscious, unconscious, neither conscious nor unconscious, etc., 
the Buddha is the foremost of all.”~” 


Just as Mount Sumeru is foremost among the mountains, just as fire (tejas), of all the four great elements 
(mahabhita) has the power to illuminate and to burn, so, of all beings, the Buddha is foremost. This is why 


he obtains sarvajfata. 
Question. — Why is the Buddha alone the foremost of beings? 


Answer. — As I have just said, because he possesses sarvajfata. But I must repeat myself here. 


48 For the Madhyamaka method, which uses and abuses reduction to absurdity (prasanga), the tetralemma 
(catuskoti) and fivefold argumentation, see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 16, 51 (n. 7), 66 (n. 68), 183 (n. 597), 221 (n. 
761). 
* This subject has already been discussed above, p. 146-161F. 
°° Beginning of the Pasddasutta of the Anguttara, II, p. 34 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 12, p. 602a1-3) often 
reproduced in other suttas (Anguttara, II, p. 35; V, p. 21; Itivuttaka, p. 87): 

Yavata bhikkhave satta apada dipada va catuppada va bahuppada va ripino va ariipino va sannino va 
asannino va nevasanninasannino va Tathagato tesam aggam akkhayati araham sammasambuddho. 

The corresponding Sanskrit formula is in Divyavadaba, p. 154, and Avadanasataka, I, p. 49, 329: 

Ye kecit sattva va dvipada va [catuspada va] bahupada va riipino va ariupino vasamjnino va asamjniono 


va naivasamjnino ndsamjninas Tathagato ‘rhan samyaksambuddhas tesam sattvanam agra akhyayate. 
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The Buddha, who assures both his own good (svahita) and the good of others (parahita), is the foremost of 


beings. 


Thus, the sun (Gditya) is the foremost of all lights (prabha); the noble cakravartin king is the foremost of all 
humans; the blue lotus (nilotpala) is the foremost of the lotuses; the jasmine (sumand) is the foremost of all 
flowers growing on land; the ox-head sandalwood (gosirsa candana) is the foremost of all perfumed wood; 
the wish-fulfilling pearl (cintamani) is the foremost of jewels (mani); the morality of the saints (aryasila) is 
the foremost of moralities; the indestructible deliverance (abhedyavimukti) is the foremost of the 
deliverances (vimukti); the liberations (vimoksa) are the foremost of the purities (visuddhi); the 
consideration of emptiness (sinyatanupasyana) is the foremost of all considerations (anupasyanda);” 


<1754> nirvana is foremost of all dharmas.~” 


Thus there are numberless primacies of all kinds, and as the Buddha also is the foremost of all beings, he is 


the only one to obtain sarvajnata. 


Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the Buddha is adorned 
with great vows (mahdpranidhdana) and, in order to save all beings in decline, he has practiced all the good 
paths (Ausalamarga) in a complete and exhaustive way. There are no merits that he has not accumulated or 
sufferings that he has not undergone. He has gathered into himself all the qualities (guna) of the Buddhas. 


For these many and numberless reasons, the Buddha alone is the foremost of all beings. 


Question. — But all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions have the same qualities. Why do 


you say that the Buddha alone is foremost? 


Answer. — I said that, among beings other than the Buddhas, the Buddha [260b] alone is supreme. The 


Buddhas have equal and identical qualities.*’ 


V. ETYMOLOGY OF SARVAJNATA 


In the expression ‘sarva-jfa-ta’, sarva in the language of the Ts’in means ‘all’, jd in the language of the 
Ts’in means ‘to know’, and ¢d in the language of the Ts’in means ‘the fact of’.** As I have said above, 
sarva designates all dharmas, with form (riipin), etc. The Buddha knows all these dharmas in their 
characteristics, single or diverse, impure (s@srava) or pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) or 


unconditioned (asamskrta), etc. 


Each of these dharmas has their characteristics (laksana), their power (bala), their causes and conditions 


(hetupratyaya), their fruit of retribution (vipakaphala), their nature (prakrti), their acquiring (prapti) and 


>! Adopting the variant kouan. 

°° Similar lists of ‘statements of primacy’ (agraprajfapti) in Majjhima, II, p. 6-7; Samyutta, III, p. 156; Anguttara, 
IH, p. 364-365; V, p. 21-22. 

3 Adopting the variant teng-yi. 


* A Chinese gloss incorporated into the translation. 
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their loss (vindsa). It is by the power of sarvajfiata that one cognizes them in a full and exhaustive way, at 
all times and in all their aspects (akara). That is why [the Prajiiaparamitastitra] says here: “The bodhisattva 
who wants to fulfill omniscience completely by means of the knowledge of the aspect of the paths 
(margakarajnata) should exert himself in the Prajiaparamita. If he wants to fulfill completely the 


knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata), he should exert himself in the Prajiaparamita.” 


VI. THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THE ASPECTS IS PRACTICED AFTER 
OMNISCIENCE 


Question. — But as soon as he acquires complete enlightenment (sambodhi), the Buddha completely fulfills 
both omniscience (sarvajnata) and the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata) by means of his 
knowledge of the paths (margajnata). Why does [the sutra] say here that he uses omniscience to perfect the 


knowledge of all the aspects? 


Answer. — It is true that, as soon as he attains enlightenment, the Buddha completely fulfills omniscience 
and completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects by means of his knowledge of the paths. He could 
be compared to the king of a great country: at the time when he ascends his throne, he enters into 
possession of his territories (visaya) and his treasuries (Kosa), but he has not yet opened them and used 


them. 


Third Section DESTROYING THE TRACES OF THE 
CONFLICTING EMOTIONS 


Canonical Buddhism makes the destruction of the conflicting emotions (Alesaprahdna), the elimination of 
love, hate and ignorance (radgadvesamohaksaya), the final goal of the religious life. It constitutes arhattva, 
sainthood (S. IV, p. 252), amrta, immortality (S. V, p. 8), Nirvana (S. IV, p. 251, 261). The destruction of 
the conflicting emotions is the result of a certain supramundane prajfia which is not the same in all the 
saints, but it involves the disappearance of the conflicting emotions for all. The Buddha said: “In those who 
possess it, there is no difference between deliverance and deliverance” (Majjhima, II, p. 129; Samyutta, V, 
p.410; Anguttara, II, p. 34: Ettha kho nesaham na kinci nanakaranam vadami, yadidam vimuttiya 


vimuttim). 


The enlightenment of the Buddha has been the object of many accounts (cf. E. Waldschmidt, Die 
Erleuchtung des Buddha, in Festscrift Krause, 1960, p. 214-229). They say that Sakyamuni attained 
anuttara samyaksambodhi and broke through his last A/esa at the end of the third watch of the night. For the 
Sarvastivadins who have carefully worked out the timing of the night of the enlightenment (Vibhasa, T 
1545, k. 153, p. 780b29-c6; Kosa, I], p. 205-206; VI, p. 177; Traité, p. 1036), it was at the thirty-fourth 
<1756> mind-moment that the Sage acceded to sambodhi and detached himself from the ninth category of 
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conflicting emotions of the summit of existence (bhavagra). For these early sources, one line was enough 
to define the succession to sainthood of a disciple of the Buddha: “While this religious instruction was 


being given, the Venerable One’s mind was liberated from impurities by means of detachment.” 


At the beginnings of Buddhist speculation it is only a question of passions and destruction of the passions: 
this is the same in all the saints, arhat, pratyekabuddha and Buddha, and results immediately in 


enlightenment. 


However, on simply reading the canonical and paracanonical texts, we notice that most of the disciples of 
the Buddha, even after having destroyed the conflicting emotions and attaining sainthood, often still acted 
as impassioned men subject to love, hate and ignorance. In this regard, the 7raité has gathered together 
some rather significant anecdotes (cf. p. 117-123F, 1659-1661F) and will return to them later (k. 84, p. 
649c). It must be noted that the saints who no longer have conflicting emotions still carry out apparently 
impassioned actions. These lapses of behavior do not constitute faults and do not involve their 
responsibility; they are the unfortunate consequence of inveterate habits. The saints retain the traces, the 
impregnations (vasan@) of their emotions like sesame seeds retain the perfume of the flowers that perfumed 


them (vasita or bhavita) long ago, long after the flowers have disappeared. 


Anantavarman, a commentator on the Mahavibhasa, defined the Alesavasanda in these words: “In every 
sravaka who previously was subject to an emotion, a special potentiality is created by this emotion in his 
mind which is the cause of a distortion in his physical and vocal conduct: this potentiality is called ‘trace’ 
(vasana). The trace is a mind of a special kind, morally undefined (avyakrta): (Kosavyakhya, p. 647: 
Sravakanam yo hi yatklesacaritah purvam tasya tatkrtah kayavakcestavikarahetusamarthyavisesas citte 


vasanety. avyakrtas cittaviseso vasaneti. 


Innocent though they are, these actions are out of place in the saints and make them appear ridiculous. But 
there is something more serious. Some exegetists think they have found in the biographies of Sakyamuni a 
whole series of not very edifying episodes: an exaggerated kindness, insulting words, or even ignorance 
unworthy of the Great Sage. The authors of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 16, p. 77b4-c9) and the Traité (above, 
1661F seq.) have not attempted to evade these “embarrassing” episodes, but have washed away any 
suspicion of the Teacher by justifying his somewhat bold initiatives by excellent reasons. Moreover, they 
have not failed to reveal irrefutable proof in the life of the Buddha of his unshakeable calmness in no matter 
what circumstance, pleasant or unpleasant (T 1509, k. 27, p. 260c27-261a22). The conviction spread that 
the sravakas do not eliminate the traces of the emotions whereas the Buddhas are easily freed of them. A 
stock phrase reproduced in some lives of the Buddha (T 156, k. 6, p. 155c13-17) or commentaries on the 
Vinaya (T 1440, k. 1, p. 504c3-7) says: “In the Buddhas, the vasands are destroyed; in the [adepts] of the 
two Vehicles, [Sravaka and pratyekabuddha], they are not. Thus the bhiksu Gavampati was always chewing 
the cud because from existence to existence he had been a cow; although he had destroyed his impurities 
(ksinasrava) the bhiksu (Nanda?) was always admiring himself in the mirror because from lifetime to 
lifetime he had been a courtesan; yet another bhiksu (Madhuvasistha?) leapt over walls and climbed up 
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<1757> towers because he had been a monkey from lifetime to lifetime. Those are not called ‘Bhagavat’. 
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On the other hand, the absence of vasandas of emotions in the Buddhas, which the early biographies 
mention in passing, take on the weight of dogma in some Hinayanist sects strongly marked by 
supernaturalistic and docetic tendencies. Here the evidence of Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 173, p. 8712-7; k. 
44, p.229a17-20; k. 76, p. 391c27-392a3) may be called upon: “For the Vibhajyavadins and the 
Mahasamghikas, the body of birth (janmakaya) of the Buddha is without impurities (andsrava). Why do 
they say that? Because they depend on the stitra (Samyutta, III, p. 140; Anguttara, II, p. 39) where it is said: 
‘The Tathagata, born into the world, having grown up in the world, transcends the world and is not defiled 
by the world’ (Tathagato loke jato samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya viharati anupalitto lokena). In 
dependence on this text, they say that the body of birth of the Buddha is without impurity. These teachers 
also say: ‘The Buddha has completely and definitively destroyed all the k/esas and their traces (vasand); 
how then could his body of birth have impurities?’ ” 


The Mahayanists have resolutely adopted the lokottaravada of the Vibhajyavadins and the Mahasamghikas 
and try to define more precisely the relationship between the k/esas and the klesavasanas and the 


conditions of their respective eliminations. 


The kleSas are bad dharmas that pollute the mind; the vasanas are the natural results of emotional actions. 
Unpleasant or ridiculous though they may be, the vasanas are morally undefined (avydkrta) and do not 


involve any responsibility. 


Affecting the mind, klesa and vasana can be destroyed only by a wisdom (prajna), a certain form of 


omniscience (sarvajnata). 


A wisdom of a lower class that is essentially concerned with the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) 
of things and that belongs to the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas suffices to destroy the klesas. A higher 
wisdom concerned with the specific characteristics (svalaksana) as well and, for this reason, called 
‘knowledge of all the aspects’, destroys the klesas and the vasanas. This wisdom is an attribute exclusive to 
the Buddha. 


Finally, in contrast to what the early sources would have one believe, the destruction of the klesas and the 


destruction of the vasanas are not simultaneous but are separated in time by a rather long interval. 


This system which the Traité will describe in detail in the following pages is directly inspired by concepts 
developed in the Mahayanasitras and especially in the Mahaprajfiaparamitasitra of which some extracts 


are given here. 


Vol. VI, no. 220, k. 363, p. 872a7-19; vol. VII, no. 220, k. 525, p. 695b27-cl1: There is no difference 
between the different destructions of the conflicting emotions (klesaprahana). However, the Tathagatas, 
arhats and samyaksambuddhas have entirely and definitively cut all the conflicting emotions (A/esa) and the 
traces that result from them (vasananusamdhi). The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas themselves have not yet 
definitively cut the vasananusamdhi... These vasanas are not really klesas. After having cut the kleSas, the 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas still retain a small part of them: semblances of love (raga), hate (dvesa) and 
ignorance (moha) still function in their body (kaya), speech (vac) and mind (manas): this is what is called 


vasananusamdhi. In foolish worldly people (balaprthagjana), the vasanas call forth disadvantages 
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(anartha), whereas among <1758F> the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas they do not. The Buddhas do not 


have all these vasananusamdhi.” 


But where in the career of the bodhisattva is the destruction of the klesas and the destruction of the vasanas 
located? Are they simultaneous or consecutive? The question lends itself to controversy, but the 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, as it appeared in the Chinese version by Kumarajiva (T 223, k. 6) gives a precise 


answer: 


T 223, k. 6, p. 257b16-17 and 259a25: Twenty dharmas must be perfectly accomplished by the bodhisattva 
who is on the seventh level: ... notably the 15", the overcoming of the passions (klesavivarta). — What is 
the overcoming of the passions by the bodhisattva? It is the destruction of all the passions 


(sarvaklesaprahdana). 


T 223, k. 6, p. 259c8-10: The bodhisattva who completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvakarajnata) and has destroyed all the traces (sarvaklesavasand@) is a bodhisattva-mahasattva who is on 


the tenth bhiimi and should be considered simply as a Buddha (tathagata eva veditavyah). 


Sutra (Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 9-11; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 1. 8-10). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wants 
to destroy the traces of all the conflicting emotions by means of knowledge should exert himself in the 
perfection of wisdom. It is thus, O Sariputra, that the bodhisattva-mahisattva should practice the perfection 
of wisdom (Sarvakarajnataya klesavasanah prahatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
prajndparamitayam yogah karaniyah. Evam eva Sariputra bodhisattvena mahasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPECTS LEADS IMMEDIATELY TO THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TRACES OF CONFLICTING EMOTIONS 


Question. - The bodhisattva obtains omniscience (sarvajriata), the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvakarajnata) and destroys all the traces of conflicting emotion (sarvaklesavasand) in one and the same 
moment of mind. Why does [the Prajiaparamitasiitra] say here that he uses omniscience to completely 
fulfill the knowledge of all the aspects and that he uses the knowledge of all the aspects to destroy the 


traces of the passions? 


Answer. — It is true that all these knowledges” are acquired simultaneously, but here [the 


Prajniaparamitasiitra] expresses itself in this way in order to bring people to believe in the Prajiaparamita. 


°° Adopting the variant yi ts’ie tche. 
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Besides, in a <1759> following chapter, the Tch’a-pie p ’in”® (Visesaparivarta), he wants beings to acquire 


pure mind (visuddhacitta) and this is why he expresses himself in this way. 


Moreover, although that is all acquired in a single mind-moment, there is, nevertheless, a succession with a 
beginning, a middle and an end, for every mind involves three characteristics: production (utpada) which 
conditions duration (sthiti) and duration which conditions disappearance (vyaya).°’ And this is so for the 
mind (citta), mental events (caitasikadharma), formations dissociated from the mind 


(viprayktasamskaradharma), physical actions (kayakarman) and vocal actions (vakkarman). 


By means of the knowledge of the paths (margajnata), the bodhisattva completely fulfills (paripiurayati) 
omniscience (sarvajnata); by means of omniscience, he completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvakarajnata); by means of the knowledge of all the aspects, he destroys the traces of the passions 


(klesavasanah prajahdati). 


I said above (p. 1744F) that the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnatda) is the same as omniscience 
(sarvajnata). The knowledge of the paths (margajnata) is synonymous with the diamond concentration 
(vajrasamadhi).** [In possession of the latter,] the Buddha first produces a mind which is none other than 
omniscience or the knowledge of all the aspects and immediately his traces of the passions (klesavasana@) 
are destroyed. <1760> 


Il. CONFLICTING EMPTIONS AND THE TRACES OF CONFLICTING 
EMOTIONS 


The characteristics of omniscience and the knowledge of all the aspects have been described above (p. 


1744F). What is destroying the traces of all the conflicting emotions (sarvaklesaprahana)? [260c] 


°° Adopting the variant Tch’a-pie p’in. This is the LXXXIVth chapter of the Chinese Paficaviméati (T 223, k. 26, p. 
411b15), the chapter entitled Tch’a-pie p’in (Visesaparivarta) in the Korean edition adopted by the Taisho, Sseu-ti 
pin (Catuhsatyaparivarta) in the editions of the Yuan and the Ming. On pg. 411b19-25, the Buddha actually says to 
Subhiti: “The attributes of the bodhisattva are also the attributes of the Buddha. To know all the aspects is to acquire 
the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata) and to destroy all the traces of the passions (klesavasana). The 
bodhisattva will attain this attribute whereas the Buddha, by means of a wisdom associated with a single moment of 
mind (ekaksanasamprayuktaprajna), already knows all the dharmas and has acquired anuttara samyaksambodhi. 
This is the difference (visesa) between the bodhisattva and the Buddha. It can be compared to the difference between 
the candidate for the [first] fruit of the Path (phalapratipannaka) and the holder of this same fruit (phalaprapta): 
both are aryas, but there is a difference between the holder and the candidate.” 

°7 These are the characteristics of every conditioned dharma: cf. p. 1163F, n. 1. 

58 Concentration also called vajropamasamadhi: cf. p. 242F, n. 1, 1068F, 1325F, 1341F, 1503F. 


*° Adopting the variant tch’ou fa. 
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In brief, the passions (Alesa) are the three poisons (trivisa) — [desire (raga), hatred (dvesa), ignorance 
(moha)]; at length, these are the ninety-eight perverse tendencies (anusaya) of the three worlds. The traces 


of the passions (Alesavasand) are the residual emanations of passion. 


If certain physical or vocal actions are not in accordance with wisdom (na jiananuparivartin), they seem to 
come from the passions (k/esa), and those who do not know the minds of others (paracitta) see them as 
such and experience a feeling of horror (asuci). In reality, it is not truly a matter of passion, but those who 


have given themselves up to the passions for a long time carry out actions of this kind. 


Thus a prisoner who has been laden with chains for a long time, once he is liberated, moves with a hesitant 
walk even though he no longer is in chains. A nurse’s clothes that have been stained for a long time, even 
though they are washed and scrubbed with pure ash, still remain impregnated with the smell of the stains. 
In the same way, the stains of the mind (cittamaila) in the saint are like the passions and, even though he has 


washed his passions with the water of wisdom, the traces (vasand) remain in him. 


Il. THE TRACES OF PASSION PERSIST IN THE SAINTS 


The saints (bhadrarya) other [than the Buddha] destroy the passions but do not destroy the traces. 


Thus, although he had attained the bodhi of the arhats, Nan-t’o (Nanda), as a result of the traces of lust 
(ragavasanda), in the presence of a large assembly of men and women, first stared at the women and then, 


raising his voice, preached the Dharma. 


Out of traces of anger (krodhavasana), when the Buddha accused him of eating impure food, Chd-li-fou 
(Sariputra) spat out his food <1761> and never again accepted an invitation.®! Sariputra then added this 


stanza: 
It is a habitual offender, a false mind, 
An ignorant and lazy person. 
Never again will I allow him 
To come in and stay near me.” 


Out of traces of hatred (dvesavdsand), after the Buddha’s nirvana when the Dharma was being compiled, 


Mo-ho-kia-ché (Mahakasyapa) ordered Ananda to confess six duskrta misdeeds, then, taking him by the 


°° Saundarananda: see p. 117-118F, 286-287F, 1545F. 
6! This incident has been told in full above (p. 118-122F, 1632F) supported by a jataka. See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 
16, p. 77b1-2. 


® This stanza concerns the vaisya who had inconsiderately reserved some fancy tidbits for Sariputra. 
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hand, he expelled him from the assembly, saying: “We cannot compile the Dharma with you, unclean man, 


whose impurities have not been destroyed.”™ 


Pi-ling-kia-p’o-ts’o (Pilindavatsa) was always insulting the deity of the Ganges treating her like a slave 


(vrsala).™ 


Out of traces of monkey antics, Mo-t’eou-p’o-ho-tcha (Madhuvasistha) sometimes leapt from coat-rack to 


beam, from beam to shed and from shed to the tower.” 


Out of bovine traces (govasand), Kiao-fan-po-t’i (Gavampati) was always spitting up his food and then 


swallowing it back again.” 


While having destroyed their impurities (ksindsrava), saints such as these still have the traces of passion. 
Thus when [ordinary] fire has burned the fuel, there remain the ashes and charcoal, for the strength of the 


fire is so weak that it cannot consume them. 


IV. THE TRACES OF PASSION ARE DESTROYED IN THE BUDDHA 


At the end of the kalpa, the [cosmic] fire consumes the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu of which nothing 
remains, for the strength of this fire is very great. The fire of the Buddha’s omniscience is also very great: it 


consumes the passions without leaving any trace (vasanda). <1762> 


Thus, when a brahman addressed five hundred harmful words (parusyavada) to the Buddha in the full 
assembly, the Buddha neither changed color nor feeling. And when the same brahman, his mind having 
been tamed, retracted and praised the Buddha with five hundred eulogies, the Buddha [261a] manifested 
neither pleasure (priti) nor satisfaction (@ttamanas).°’ <1764> In blame (nind@) as in praise (prasamsa), his 


feelings and his color remain unchanged. 


On the wrangles between Mahakasyapa and Ananda during the First Council, see above, p. 93-97F. 
6 Pilindavatsa: cf. p. 121-122F, 1439F, 1661F, and later, k. 84, p. 649c14-17. 
°° Madhuvasistha: cf. p. 1659-1660F and later k. 84, p. 649c10-13. 
6° Gavampati: cf. p. 1659F. See also Tch’ou tch’ou king, T 730, p. 527a2-4. 
$7 This concems a young brahman of the Bharadvaja clan whose name was Pirgika or Paingika in Sanskrit, 
Pingiyanin in Pali and whose surname was Akrosaka, the insulter. The Traité, which will speak of him again at k. 
84, p. 649c18-21, tells that he spoke five hundred insults and five hundred praises to the Buddha in succession. It 
repeats the version of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 76, p. 392a28-b2) where it is said: “The Buddha was insulted directly 
in five hundred strophes by a Bharadvaja brahman: example of blame (ninda); and this same brahman, at the same 
time, returned these five hundred strophes and directly praised the Buddha: example of praise (prasamsa).” But for 
the canonical sources, blame and praise were pronounced at two different occasions ans were the object of two 
distinct siitras, the Akkosasutta of the Samyutta and the Pirgiydanisutta of the Anguttara. 

I. Akkossasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 161-163: 
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The Buddha was dwelling at Rajagaha at the Veluvana in the Kalandakanivapa. Akkosaka-Bharadvaja 
came to find him and, furious to learn that his brother Samana had just entered the bhiksu community, he insulted 
and outraged the Blessed One with coarse and harmful words (bhagavantam asabbhahi pharusahi vacahi akkosati 
paribhasati). The Buddha’s only response was to ask him if sometimes he welcomed friends and relatives at his 
home and if, in the affirmative, he offered them food. Akkosaka acknowledged that sometimes that happened. And if 
the guests refuse the food that you offer them, said the Buddha, to whom does this food belong? — It returns to me, 
answered the brahman. In the same way, continued the Buddha, by not responding to your insults by means of 
insults, we let you take them into account: it is to you that they return, O brahman (tav-ev-etam brahmana hoti). 

Akkosaka thought that the Buddha would be angry with him, but the latter set him straight by addressing 
four stanzas to him (also mentioned in the Theragatha, v. 441-444) which say in substance: From where would anger 
come to the man without anger? Not answering anger with counter-anger is to win a difficult victory. 

At these words, Akkosaka expressed his admiration for the Buddha, took refuge in the Three Jewels and 
asked to leave the world (pabbajja) and for ordination (upasampada). In a short while he reached the summit of 
religious life and attained arhathood. 

For the Commentary to the Samyutta, I, p.229, Akkosaka-Bharadvaja had come to insult the Buddha in 
five hundred strophes (paricagathasatehi Tathagatam akkosanto dgato), which means that he insulted the Buddha 
“by means of the ten bases of insults’ (dasahi akkosavatthuh akkosati) the details of which are in Vin. IV, p. 7 and 
the Commentary to the Dhammapada, I, p. 211-212: “You are a thief (cora), a fool (bala), a silly thing (mii[ha), a 
camel (oftha), an ox (gona), an ass (gadrabha), a hell being (nerayika); you have only a bad destiny in view (duggati 
yeva tuyham patikankha).” According to the Anguttara, III, p. 252, a bhiksu who pronounces such insuolts would be 
guilty of the five heinous crimes. 

The Pali Akkosasutta has its Sanskrit correspondents in the Agamas: Samyukta, T 99, no. 1152, k. 42, p. 
307a10-b9, and T 100, no. 75, k. 4, p. 400b10-c10. Both Sanskrit stitras differ considerably from the Pali suttanta. 
They place the event not at Rajagrha, but at Sravastt in the Jetavana in the garden of Anathapindada; they designate 
the brahman not by the name Akrosaka but under his personal name: the manava Pin-k’i-kia (Pingika) or Pei-yi 
(Pingiya); finally and in particular, they are silent about the conversion of the brahman, his entry into religion and 
his reaching arhathood. In T 99, /.c., the brahman is pardoned only for his coarseness by the use of the commonplace 
phrase: atyayo Gotama yatha balo yatha midho, yatjavyakto yathakusalo... 

IL. Pingiyanisutta of Snguttara, II, p. 239-240: 

One day the Blessed One was dwelling at Vesalt at Mahavana in the Kiitagarasala and five hundred 
Licchavis came to pay their respects to him. Among them, the brahman Pingiyanin (var. Pingiyani) had a sudden 
illumination (patibha) and the Buddha asked him to explain it. The brahman then addressed a stanza of homage 
appropriate to the occasion to the Lord: 

Padumam yatha kokanadam sugandham 
pato siya phullam avitagandham / 
angirasam passa virocamanam 


tapantam ddiccam iv’ antalikkhe // 
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When the brahmina Tchan-tché (Cifica) attached a wooden disk to her belly (udare darumandalikam 
baddva), [pretending to be pregnant], and slandered the Buddha, the latter did not redden with shame (hri) 


and, once the trick was revealed, did not redden with joy (priti).”* 


“As the red lotus flower with sweet perfume expands in the morning without having lost its perfume, see 
how the Angirasa shines and how he glows like the sun in the firmament.” [Stanza also cited in Samyutta, I, p. 81; 
Jataka,I, p. 116; Visuddhomagga, ed. Warren, p. 326.] 

Then the Licchavis covered the brahman Pingiyanin with their five hundred lower cloaks (uttarasangha) 
and the latter in turn covered the Buddha with them. 

Finally, the Buddha revealed to the Licchavis the five jewels (ratana) rarely appearing in the world. 

The episode told here by the Pirigiyanisutta is reproduced with a some variants in many Sanskrit-Chinese 
sources: 

a. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasitra, ed. E. Waldscmidt, p. 182. 

b. Dirghagama, T 1, k. 2, p. 14a11-25. 

c. Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 1, p. 164a13-20. 

d. Pan ni yuan king, T 6, k. 1, p. 179b15-c2. 

e. Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 20, p. 135c18-136a2. 

Ff. Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 40, p. 856b3-18. 

g. Milasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 7, p. 28c14-29a2. 

h. Ibid., T 1451, k. 36, p. 386b10-22. 

In all these texts, the brahman is called Paingika or Pingika. Source a reproduces it literally; sources b to f 
designate it by transliteration by means of the Chinese characters Ping-ki, Pin-tseu, Ping-ki, Pin-k’i-ye, Pin-k’i-yang- 
t’ou; sources g and h translate it as Kouang-che ‘Vast ornament’ and Houang-fa ‘Yellow hair’ respectively. 

In the same texts, Pingika addresses several stanzas to the Buddha whereas the Pirigiydnisutta mentions 
only one. 

IN. Pancarajanosutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 79-81: 

This sutta takes place in Savatthi. Five kings, led by Pasenadi, entered into a discussion in regard to the 
five objects of sense enjoyment (kamaguna), viz., color, sound, smell, taste and touch, and they wondered which was 
the best. They went to consult the Buddha who told them that it was necessary to take into account the tastes and 
preferences of each one: the sense-object that called forth the most pleasure is the best. 

The upasaka Candanangalika present in the assembly reproduces exactly the same words and gestures of 
Pingiyanin described in the preceding sutta: he pronounces the same stanza and covers the Buddha with five cloaks 
that had been offered to him by the five kings. 

Two Sanskrit stitras incorporated in the Samyuktagama correspond to this Pali sutta: 1) T 99, no. 1149, k. 
42, p. 306a21-c1; ii) T 100, no. 72, k. 4, p. 399b28-c29. But whereas the first siitra also has the upasaka Tchen-t’an 
(Candana), the second substitutes the brahman Pei-yi, i.e., Pingiya. 

In addition, the Ekottara (T 125, k. 25, p. 681c¢13-683a5) contains a developed version of the same sitra of 
the five kings, but it has neither Candana nor Pingiya. 


68 On the trick and punishment of Cifica, see p. 123F, 509F. 
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When the Buddha turned the Wheel of Dharma (dharmacakra) and a cry of admiration arose from the ten 
directions, the mind of the Buddha was not thrilled. 


At the death of Souen-t’o-li (Sundari), when evil rumors were spread in regard to the Buddha, his mind 


knew no despondency.”” 


In the land of A-/o-p i (Alavi), a cold wind (Sitavdta) was blowing and there were many thorny broom 


plants, but the Buddha satand lay down there without feeling any discomfort.”! 


During the summer retreat (varsa) when he was staying in the [Trayastrimsa] heaven in the Houan-hi-yuan 
(Nandanavana), he was seated on the Kien-p ’o-che (Kambalasila), soft and pure like the gods’ silk ribbons, 
but he felt no pleasant sensation (sukhavedana).” <1766> And when the great devarajas, on their knees, 


offered him celestial foods (divyani bhaksyabhojyani), he did not consider them to be exquisite. 


® After the sermon at Benares, the terrestrial yaksas uttered a cry of joy that was taken up by all the deities of the 
desire realm and the form realm, from the Caturmaharajikas up to the Brahmakayikas: cf. Pali Vin., p. 11-12; 
Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 104c; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 32, p. 788b-c; Milasarv. Vim., T 1450, k. 6, 
p. 128a; Catusparisatstitra, p. 154-156; Lalitavistara, p. 401; Mahavastu, HI, p. 334-335. 

The Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 76, p. 392a23-26, also comments: At the moment of the Buddha’s birth, his name 
went up to the ParanirmitavaSavartins; at the moment of his enlightenment, up to the Akanistha gods; at the time of 
turning the Wheel, up to the palaces of the Mahabrahmas. 
7° On the murder of Sundari falsely imputed to the Buddha, cf. p. 507F, 1572-73F; later, k. 84, p. 649c23-25. 
| Alavaka sutta of Anguttara, I, p. 136-138 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 20, p. 650a20-cl1): Evam me sutam. Ekam 
samayam Bhagava Alaviyam viharati Gomagge Simsapdvane pafnsanthare. Atha kho Hatthako Alavako 
Janghaviharam ... sukham senti aham tesam aniataro ti. 

Transl. — Thus have I heard. Once the Blessed One was staying in Alavi at the Ox Path in the Simsapa 
(Dalbergia sisu) forest, on the ground strewn with leaves. 

Then Hastaka of Alavi who was walking about saw the Blessed One at the Ox Path in the Simgapa forest 
seated on the ground strewn with leaves. Having seen him, he came near the Blessed One and, having approached, 
he bowed to the Blessed One and sat down to one side. Sitting down at one side, Hastaka of Alavi said to the 
Blessed One: 

“Tell me, sir, is the Blessed One sitting comfortably?” 

“Yes, my prince, I am sitting comfortably. I am one of those who are comfortable in this world.” 

“Nevertheless, sir, the winter nights are cold; the fifteenth of the month is the time of snowfall; the ground 
trodden by the cows’ hoofs is hard; the layer of leaves is thin; the leaves of the trees are scattered; the saffron robes 
are cold and the Vairambhaka wind is blowing.” 

Then the Blessed One answered: “Nevertheless, my prince, I am comfortable. I am one of those who, im 
this world, is comfortable.” 

- Atk. 84, p. 649c27-28, the Traité will come back to this episode. For Hastaka Atavika, see above, p. 562- 
565F and notes. 
® Tn the seventh year of his public ministry, the Buddha, who has just carried out the great miracle at Sravasti, 


following the example of his predecessors, went to preach the Dharma (some texts specify the Abhidharma) in the 
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Trayastrimsa heaven where his mother Maya had taken rebirth. In the shadow of a Parikata kovidara tree (Erythrina 
indica), seated on Sakra’s throne, the Pandukambalasila (Stone of white wool), he prolonged his teaching for the 
three months of the summer season (varsa). Seven days afterwards, escorted by Brahma on his right and Sakra on 
his left, he descended from the heavens of the Trayastrimsas by way of a wondrous triple staircase and set foot on 
earth at Samkasya, in the Apajjura forest, at the foot of the Udumbara tree (Ficus glomerata). 

All these details are summarized in the AvadanasSataka, II, p. 89, 1. 4-6; 94, 1. 15-16. 

The second part of this miracle designated in the texts by the name Devavatara “Descent from the gods” 
or Samkassanagare orohanam “Descent into the city of Samkasya”’ has already been studied above (p. 634-636F and 
n.), but we must return to the first part, the Sermon to the Trayastrimsa gods. 

All these details are summarized in the AvadanasSataka, II, p. 89, 1. 4-6; 94, 1. 15-16: Buddho bhagavan... 
devesu trayastrimSesu varsd upagatah pandukambalasilayam ...nagare Apajjure dave Udumbaramiile. 

The second part of this miracle designated in the texts under the name of Devavatara ‘Descent from the 
gods’ has already been studied above (p. 634-636F and n.), but we should return to the first part, the Sermon to the 
Trayastrimsa gods. 

The suttas of the Pali Vinaya do not mention it. The Samyutta, V, p. 367, mentions an appearance of the 
Buddha in the Trayastrimsa heaven but without giving the circumstances. On the other hand, the Ekottaragama 
(T125, k. 29, p. 346a14-347b26) dedicates lengthy pages to this miracle of which the Samyuktagama also was 
aware. The Arthapadasitra (T 198, k. 2, p. 184c24-186c26), which is part of the Basket of the Ksudrakas, has the 
nun Utpalavarna welcoming the Buddha on his descent from the heaven, and cites a few stanzas which have their 
correspondents in verses 955 to 964 of the Pali Suttanipata. 

The postcanonical literature gives a prominent place to the occasion with which we are concerned. Among 
the Sanskrit-Chinese sources may be mentioned the Légends d’Asoka (Divyavadana, p. 394, 1. 3-5; T 99, k. 23, p. 
169c¢22-24; T 2042, k. 2, p. 104a23-24; T 2043, k. 2, p. 138a9-10) and especially the Avadanasataka, II, p. 89-97 and 
its abridged Chinese translation in T 200, k. 9, p. 247a-b. Among the Pali sources may be mentioned the 
Mahaniddesa, II, p. 447-448; the commentaries of the Suttanipata, p. 570, the Jatakas, IV, p. 265 and especially the 
Dhammapada, II, p. 216-223 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 47-52). 

Most of these sources insist on the enormous dimensions of the Pandukambakasila, Sakra’s throne, on 
which the Buddha was sitting. The Commentary of the Dhammapada (III, p. 217) attributes sixty leagues in length 
and fifty leagues in width, but when the Buddha occupied it, it was reduced to the size of a drum (nicapithaka). The 
unusual shape of this throne has permitted A. Foucher (Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, I, p. 483-486) to 
recognize, on a bas-relief of the Sikri stiipa, a representation of the Sermon to the Trayastrimsa gods: the Buddha, 
seated in padmasana, his right hand raised in abhayamudra, is sitting in the shade of the Parijata on the 
Kambalasila. He is surrounded by six individuals who may be recognized, from bottom to top, as two orants, 
Vajrapani and Maya, Brahma and Sakra. Much more numerous are the representations of the Descent into 
Samkasya. A few have been noted above (p. 634F, n.): a scuplture at Butkara may be added (D. Facenna, II, 2, pl. 
CCXXXIII reproducing the three staircases, the gods Brahma and Sakra, the nun Utpalavarna and three leafy trees 
on three superimposed levels: the Parijata nd the Kovidada adorning the Trayastrimlsa heaven, and the Udumbara 


growing at Samkasya. 
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When he ate oats (yava) at P i-lan-jo (Vairambhya, Verafija), he did not find that to be painful.” And when 


the great kings presented him with superior food, he did not consider that to be a godsend. 


Coming into the village of the brahmans (brahmanagrama), he had to return with an empty bowl (dhautena 


patrena), but he did not consider that to be a loss.” 


When T’i-p’o-to (Devadatta) pushed a rock down from the height of Grdhrakttaparvata to crush the 
Buddha, he did not feel any hatred (pratigha).”° At that time, Lo-heou-lo (Rahula) praised the Buddha with 


a mind of respect, but the Buddha felt no gratitude for it. 


A-ché-che (Ajatasatru) unleashed drunken elephants intending to kill the Buddha, but the latter was not 
afraid and tamed the mad elephants.”° Their respect doubled (gurukara), the inhabitants came out with 


perfumed flowers and ornaments (abharana) to offer to the Buddha, but the latter experienced no joy. 


- During the ¢’ai-che period (265-274), Dharmaraksa translated a long sitra of clearly Mahayanist 
tendency entitled in Chinese Fo cheng t’ao li t’ien wei mou chouo ha king ‘The Buddha went up to the Trayastrimsa 
gods and preached the Dharma to his mother’ (T 815). Later (k. 32, p. 3012b16-c5), the Traité refers to it under the 
name of San-che-san-t’ien-p ‘in king ‘Sitra on the section of the gods of the Thirty-three’, and will cite a long 
extract. 
® To the references given above (P. 124F, n. 1), add the Milasarv. Vin. in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part I, p. 24, 1. 8- 
48, 1. 4 and its Chinese version in T 1448, k. 10-11, p. 45a-48c9. 
™ See above (p. 457-463) the detailed story of the Buddha’s alms-round at Sala. 
® Cf. p. 874, n. 3. 

76 A brief allusion to the miracle of the subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri or Dhanapila. The stories of this 
miracle can be arranged into three groups: 1) the sources that present it as a miracle of loving-kindness; 2) those that 
make it into a miracle of magic; 3) the late versions, somewhat aberrant, where the meaning of the miracle does not 
appear clearly. 

I. The subjugation as a miracle of loving-kindness 

The earliest sources have it that the Buddha converted the animal by means of the radiation of his loving- 
kindness (maitri). There is an old belief that fierce animals, especially snakes, are sensitive to the good feelings 
expressed towards them. 

1. Pali Vinaya, II, p. 194-196: 

In Rajagrha at that time there was the elephant Nalagiri, fierce (canda) and a killer of men 
(manussaghataka). Devadatta went to find its mahouts and, taking advantage of his influence over king Ajatasatru, 
ordered them to loose the animal against the Buddha when the latter entered Rajagrha. This was done. The next day, 
surrounded by many monks, the Buddha came to the city to beg his food. The elephant was unleashed and, with its 
trunk erect (sandam ussapetva), ears and tail rigid (pahatthakannavala), rushed against the Teacher. The monks 
begged the Buddha to go back, but the latter reassured them that no aggression coming from the exterior could 
deprive him of his life. 

Frightened, the population of Rajagrha took refuge on the roof-tops and made wagers as to who would 


win, the man-elephant (the Buddha) or the animal-elephant (Nalagiri). 
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Then the Blessed One penetrated Nalagiri with a mind of loving-kindness (Nalagirim mettena cittena 
phari) and, lowering its trunk (sondam oropetva), the animal stopped in front of the Buddha who caressed its 
forehead with his right hand (dakkhinena hatthena hatthissa kumbham paramasanto), saying: 

O elephant, do not attack the Elephant; this attack would be shameful. 

There can be no good destiny in the beyond for the one who kills the Elephant. 

Flee from drunkenness (mada) and laziness (pamdda); the lazy miss the good destinies. 
Act in such a way as to attain a good destiny. 

At these words, Nalagiri gathered the sand-grains covering the feet of the Blessed One in his trunk and 
spread them on top of its head; then, still kneeling, it backed away, always keeping the Buddha in sight. 

It was on this occasion that the people chanted the following stanza (see also Majjhima, II, p. 105; 
Theragatha, v. 878): 

Some tame them with blows of the stick, with pitchforks or with whips; 

With neither stick nor weapon was the elephant tamed by the Great Sage. 

2. Jataka, V, p. 333-337: 

The Cullahamsajataka (no. 533) reproduces the preceding source, not without adding numerous details. 
When the Buddha made his entry into Rajagrha, he was accompanied by many monks coming from the eighteen 
monasteries situated in the neighborhood of the city. Seeing the rush of the elephant, the eighteen great abbots, 
Sariputra, etc., suggested that they would tame the animal, but the Buddha refused thir offer and asked them to 
remain in their place. The good Ananda insisted on staying beside the Blessed One in order to be killed before him, 
and the Blessed One had to use his magical powers to put him back beside his colleagues. 

The sources that follow have it that, at the approach of the elephant, all the arhat monks except for Ananda 
fled shamefully, and they will contrast their cowardice with the complete devotion of the preferred disciple, It is 
possible that this not very edifying incident was part of the original story but that the Pali texts passed over it in 
silence so as not to cause any trouble in the Samgha. However, the Ceylonese Theravadins were aware of it by way 
of an indiscretion (?) of the Milindapafha, the Pali version of an original Prakrit seemingly coming from the north- 
west of India. In this version (p. 207-208), king Milinda (Menander) asked Nagasena how it was possible that arhats 
supposed to be free of all fear took flight before the elephant. 

3. Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1431, k. 3, p. 19b24-c26: 

This source is very close to the Pali Vinaya, but here it is King Ajatasatru himself who urged the mahouts 
to loose the mad elephant after having made it drunk. All the disciples abandoned the Buddha with the exception of 
Ananda. 

4 and 5. Kasmirian Vinaya, T 1464, k. 5, p. 871c20-872b17; Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 36, p. 
262al 1-263a6: A longer version than the preceding ones. Warned by Devadatta seven days in advance, the mahout 
watched for the Buddha’s coming and was warned of his approach by a series of wonders which are usual whe the 
Blessed One enters the gates (indrakila) of a city: the elephants trumpet (hastinah kroficanti), the horses neigh (asva 
hesante), the bulls bellow (rsabhda garjanti), etc., etc. This is a stock phrase occurring frequently in the texts 
(Divyavadana, p. 250-251; 364-365; Avadanasataka, I, p. 109; Mahavastu, I, p. 308). To convert the elephant 
Dhanapala, the Buddha entered into the concentration on loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi), caressed its forehead and 


taught it the Dharma. Finally, for the edification of the crowd who were cheering him, he entered into the 
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concentration of the brilliance of fire (tejodhatusamadhi) and, emitting all kinds of rays, he accomplished the twin 
miracle (vamakapratiharya) of water and fire. This miracle, accomplished by the Buddha in other circumstances, is 
described here in stereotyped terms: see, e.g., Catusparisatsitra, p. 318; Divyavadana, p. 161; Mahavastu, III, p. 115- 
116; Sumangalavilasini, I, p. 57. 

For the Theravadins, only the Buddhas are able to perfom the yamakapratiharya: it is a privilege they do 
not share with the sravakas: asadharanam savakehi (Comm. of the Dhammapada, III, p. 213, 1. 18; Jataka, IV, p. 
265, 1. 12-13; Visuddhimagga, p. 331, 1. 14) and actually, in the Pali sources, we never see a disciple accomplish this 
miracle. For the Sarvastivadins, on the other hand, the yamakapratihara is common to the Tathagata as well as all 
the sravakas: Tathagatasya sarvasravakasadharana rddhih (Divyavadana, p. 161, 1. 13; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1451, k. 
26, p. 332a27, and in the Sanskrit sources, many disciples accomplish it: Yasas or Yasodha (Mahavastu, III, p. 410, 
1. 5-10), Kalodayin (P’ou yao king, T 186, k. 8, p. 534c6-15), Urubilvakasyapa (Samyukta, T 99, k. 38, p. 279b29- 
c5; Catusparisatsitra, p. 348), Panthaka (Divyavadana, p. 494, 1. 18-23), the five hundred co-sisters of Mahaprajapati 
(Ekottara, T 125, k. 50, p. 822a3-9). 

- Returning to Dhanapala, the Kasmir Vinaya, /.c., has it that once it was converted, it abstained from 
eating grass for seven days and, after its death, it was reborn among the Caturmaharajikas. 

6 and 7. Buddhacartita by Asvaghosa (T 192, k. 4, p. 40a2-41b3; E. H. Johnson, The Buddha’s Mission 
and Last Journey, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, p. 57-60) and Buddhacarita compiled by Samgharaksa (T 194, k. 2, p. 
136a21-c5). 

In their poetic tales of the deeds of the Buddha, these two authors, supposedly contemporaries of Kaniska, 
again insist on the miraculous power (prabhdava) of the Buddha’s loving-kindness. 

IL. The subjugation as a miracle of magic. 

In his Vie du Buddha, 1949, p. 289, A. Foucher makes the following comment: “Count on the devotees to 
spoil all the charm (of this episode) while claiming to embellish it. According to the informants of Hiuan-tsang, as 
also according to the Nepali miniatures and the Chinese drawings, it was the five lions that sprang from the 
outstretched fingers of Sakyamuni that were charged with keeping the elephant at bay. Neither can the deeds and the 
mind of the Great Being be basely betrayed nor be exalted.” 

I [Lamotte] share the indignation of my illustrious teacher, but I am somewhat less severe in respect to the 
humble cicerones of Rajagrha who, by informing Hiuan-tsang in this way were only repeating a lesson based on a 
long literary tradition. 

Indeed, there are numerous texts that have it that Sakyamuni tamed Dhanapala, not so much by his 
spiritual power, but by the brute force of his magic. To support this new version of the facts, it sufficed for them to 
use a banal cliché in the words of which the Blessed One tamed wild animals “by making five hairy maned lions 
appear, with two masses of fire on the right and on the left and above a huge iron rock” or else a fiery ditch. The 
cliché often appears in the Sanskrit collections of tales such as the Avadanasataka, I, p. 331, 1. 12-13: Tato 
bhagavata purastat panica kesarinah satadharinah simha nirmita vame daksine ca parsve dvav agniskandhav 
suparistan mahaty ayomayi Sild. 

The sources that exploit this cliché - mostly Sarvastivadin in origin - do not fail to insist on the flight of the 


arhats and on Ananda’s devotion; they are also interested in the fate of the elephant after its conversion. 
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1) Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. — The episode of Dhanapalaka in its original text appears in the manuscript 
of the Sanghabhedavastu (fol. 491b-493b) found by G. Tucci in Pakistan in 1957. He was kind enough to send me 
[Lamotte] a copy prepared by the care of Prof. Raniero Gnoli, to both of whom I am indebted for their kindness. The 
essence of the story has been translated into Italian by G. Tucci, // trono di diamante, 1967, p. 265-266. See also the 
Chinese translation by Yi-tsing in T 1450, k. 19, p. 197b28-198c6. 

At the invitation of a wealthy householder, the Buddha accompanied by five hundred monks went to 
Rajagrha. He was challenged from the heights of the ramparts by Ajatasatru and Devadatta who had plotted his 
death. The Teacher announced to them that he was going to manifest his marvelous power. When the elephant 
Dhanapalaka rushed against him, the Blessed One on the palm of his right hand created by magic five maned lions 
with ribbons on their heads; having smelled their scent, the elephant began to flee, releasing urine and excrement. By 
virtue of the Blessed One, all the directions in space began to flare up into one great mass of fire with the exception 
of the spot where the Blessed One was standing where there was perfect calm. After a moment of panic, 
Dhanapalaka approached the Blessed One slowly and the latter caressed his head with his hand marked with the 
marks of the wheel and the svastika, a hand resulting from many hundreds of merits and capable of reassuring the 
frightened. Speaking to the elephant in stanzas, the Buddha reproached him for his past behavior and taught him the 
three seals of Dharma, sarvasamskara anityah, etc. 

The Buddha then entered into the house of the householder who had invited him. The elephant who was 
following him tried to enter as well but only succeeded in demolishing the house. The Blessed One changed the 
house into rock crystal so that the elephant could see him without difficulty. 

When the meal was over, the Blessed One left the walls of Rajagrha to go back to his monastery. 
Dhanapalaka tried to follow him but was seized by the mahouts (hastidamaka) and put into iron chains. Thus 
deprived of the sight of the Buddha, the animal crushed its trunk with its foreleg and died asphyxiated (sa 
bhagavantam upasyam padena sundam avastabhya kalagatah). 

Dhanapalaka was reborn aming the Caturmaharajika gods and, in this paradise, went to the Venuvana to 
meet the Buddha again and covered him with flowers. The Blessed One preached the Dharma to him and this ‘son of 
the gods who had been an elephant’ (ndgapurvi devaputrah) saw the noble Truths and obtained the srotaapattiphala. 

2) Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 429a12-b2: 

On the invitation of a vaisya, accompanied by a crowd of monks, the Blessed One came down from 
Grdhrakutaparvata and went to Rajagrha. King Ajatasatru, instigated by Devadatta, loosed the mad drunken elephant 
Dhanapala against him. The Tathagata extended his right hand and, from the ends of his five fingers, there sprang 
forth five lions. At the sight of them, the elephant looked about, took fright and fled. At once the Buddha created 
magically a deep ditch five hundred cubits in width. Seeing this, the astonished elephant looked from right to left, 
but from right to left the Buddha magically created high walls ready to collapse. The panic-stricken elephant then 
looked upward, but the Buddha created magically in the air a huge flaming rock threatening to fall down. Seeing 
this, the terrified elephant looked everywhere, but the Buddha everywhere magically created burning fires. Only near 
the Buddha was there any coolness and calm. (tato bhagavata daksine karatale patica simhah kesarinah 
pattadharino ... padamilam santam santibhitam adhisthitam). . The elephant awoke from its drunkenness, 


approached slowly and the Buddha made the five lions disappear. The elephant rubbed the Buddhas feet with its 
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trunk, the Buddha caressed its forehead and, borrowing the language of elephants, preached the Dharma to it: 
sarvasamskara anityah, etc. 

Dhanapala became disgusted with its animal destiny and abstained from eating and drinking. He died and 
was reborn among the Trayastrimsa gods. Remembering the benefits of the Buddha, he went to him: the Blessed 
One preached him the Dharma and the new god saw the four noble Truths. 

[For the punishment of the flaming wheel of fire (jvalitanalam cakram adyasam) armed with double-edged 
swords (asidharam) turning above the head of the guilty, see the legend of Maitrakanyaka (Maitrayajiia) in 
Divyavadana, p. 605; Mahakarmavibhanga, ed. S. Lévi, p. 54; AvadanaSataka, I, p. 202, etc.] 

3) Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 9, p. 590a8-591a7: 

The Buddha was at Rajagrha in the Kalandaka Venuvana and was expecting to go the next day into the city 
on his begging-round. Devadatta proposed to king Ajatasatru to loose the fierce elephant Nalagiri against him. The 
king agreed and proclaimed that the animal would be loosed the next day and that consequently traffic in the city 
would be forbidden. Devadatta commented to the king that if the Buddha were truly omniscient he would be careful 
not to leave his monastery. 

Buddhist sympathizers went in a crowd to the Venuvana; they warned the Buddha of the plot and begged 
him not to enter the city. The Teacher reassured them: “Let the upasakas not be worried. The body of the Tathagata 
is not an ordinary body. Nothing can harm him.” And the Buddha went into a long explanation of cosmography 
where he described the entire cosmic system from the Caturdvipaka up to the Trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. He 
concluded: “If the Airavana elephants, equal in number to that of all the plants and trees, filled all these universes 
and came to attack the Tathagata, they would be unable to shake a single hair on his body. The magic power 
(rddhibala) of the Tathagata is inconceivable. 

The next day, accompanied by five hundred monks, the Buddha went on his alms-round to Rajagrha. 
Thousands of myriads of deities came to join him: the four Caturmaharajikadevas (Dhrtarastra, Virtidhaka, 
Viriipaksa, Vaisravana), Sakra and Brahma Devaraja, accompanied by their respective entourages. The fourfold 
community of Rajagrha went to welcome him and the sound of their shouts reached the king’s ears. When the 
Buddha enterd the city gate, the heaven and the earth trembled and from the skies the deities threw flowers. 

However, the elephant Nalagiri, drunk on arack and holding a sword in its trunk, rushed against the 
Buddha. The five hundred monks fled headlong and the good Ananda, not keeping to his place, took refuge behind 
the Buddha. To the left and right of Nalagiri, the Buddha made lions appear by metamorphosis, (the number is not 
given) and behind him, a fiery pit. The animal urinated and dropped excrement, but not finding any way to escape, 
approached the Buddha who addressed a stanza to it. At once, Nalagiri dropped the sword, bent its knees, prostrated 
on the ground and with its trunk, licked the Buddha’s feet. 

Myriads of men and women were converted by this prodigy. As for the drunken elephant, it contracted the 
sickness of cutting winds’ (in Pali, satthaka vata), died and was reborn in the palaces of the Caturmaharajakayikas. 

[In the present siitra, the Ekottaragama once again betrays its Mahayana attachments or interpolations by 
means of the dizzying perspectives of its cosmogony and the luxuriance of its theophanies.] 

Ill. Late versions 
It is not to the texts examined hitherto that the Traité seems to be referring in its brief allusion to the 


miracle of Rajagrha, but to shorter and later sources where the original meaning of the miracle of maitri seems to 
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have become blurred and where the réle of the individuals is modified noticeably. Henceforth the responsibility for 
the plot against the Buddha’s life rests mainly, no longer on Devadatta, but on king Ajatasatru. He unleashes not just 
one elephant (Nalagiri or Dhanapala) but a number of elephants, the number of which is usually given as five 
hundred. In order to tame them, the Buddha magically creates five hundred lions. At the approach of the elephants, 
the five hundred arhats accompanying the Buddha again take flight, but the good Ananda, instead of exposing his 
master, remains nailed in place by fear. Finally king Ajatasatru, impressed by the magic miracle, excuses himself to 
the Buddha by placing the blame onto Devadatta. 

1) Ta feng pien fo pao ngen king (Chinese translation made under the Heou (Han), T 156, k. 4, p. 147b23- 
c7: 

At that time, a messenger from king Ajatasatru came to invite the Tathagata. The Buddha and five hundred 
arhats accepted the king’s invitation and entered the city of Rajagrha. Then the king loosed five hundred drunken 
elephants. They attacked savagely, breaking trees, upsetting walls and, with loud bellows, they rushed towards the 
Tathagata. Seized by great fear, the five hundred arhats flew up into the air and whirled about the Buddha. Ananda, 
who was accompanying the Buddha, was so frightened that he could not move. Then by the power of his loving- 
kindness and compassion, the Buddha raised his right hand from the fingers of which sprang five lions that opened 
their throats and roared. The five hundred elephants, panic-stricken, fell face down to the ground. Then surrounded 
by the great assembly, the Tathagata entered into the king’s palace. King Ajatasatru came out respectfully to meet 
him and begged the Buddha to be seated. When the Buddha sat down, the king asked for pardon and confessed his 
wrong-doing, saying: Bhagavat, it is not my fault but that of Devadatta. The Buddha said to the king: I too know that 
well. Devadatta has always wanted to harn me and not just today. Even before this he wanted to hurt me and I saved 
him by the [power of my loving-kindness and compassion]. 

2) Fa kiu p’i yu king (Chinese translation mad between 290 and 306), T 211, k. 3, p. 596a5-27 (passage 
reproduced by Pao-tch’eng of the Ming in the Che kia jou lai ying houa lou: cf. L Wieger, Les vies chinoises du 
Buddha, Cathasia, 1913, p. 139): 

This source reproduces the preceding one in substance, but here it is five hundred lions that the Buddha 
makes appear ferom his finger-tips. Instigated by Devadatta, Ajatasatru had prevented the inhabitanats of Rajagrha 
from offering anything at all to the Buddha and the Samgha. Not receiving anything, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
Subhiti, Prajapati and their disciples had gone to foreign lands. But the Buddha and his five hundred arhats 
remained on Grdhrakitaparvata. 

3) Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, k. 8, p. 488c25-489a2: Speaks about the elephant Dhanapala, but five 
hundred lions were needed to tame it. 

4-5) Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 862c16, and Si-yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 920c13-16. During their voyage to 
Rajagrha, at the beginning of the 5" and the first part of the 7" century respectively, the two Chinese masters, Fa- 
hien and Hiuan-tsang, were able to visit the place where the miracle had taken place. 

Figurative representations 
At Gandhara: A. Foucher, AgbG, I, p. 189, fig. 74; p. 543, fig. 267-269. 
At Swat: G. Tucci, // trono di diamante, p. 267. 
At Amaravati and at Andhradesa: A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 571, fig. 510, or Revue des arts Asiatiques, V, no. 1, pl. 
X, 2.—D. Barret, Sculpture of Amaravati in the British Museum, London, 1954, pl. XIVa. — A. H. Longhurst, The 
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Ninety-six heretics (tirthya) once came together, all claiming to be omniscient (sarvajnamanin). They came 
to Sravasti to debate with the Buddha. Then the Buddha, using the bases of his miraculous powers 
(rddhipada), sent forth many rays (rasmi) from his navel (nabhi) on each of which there appeared an 
emanated buddha (nirmitabuddha). The king of the land, Po sseu-ni (Prasenajit), also ordered the heretics 
to go to the top [of a building] but they were unable to move and still less debate with the Buddha. Seeing 
the heretics coming as enemies, the Buddha made no movement to turn back and destroyed the heretics. 
The gods and men redoubled their respect (gurukara) and veneration (satkara), but the Buddha felt no 


attraction.”” 


From all these stories (niddna), it is evident that when someone wanted to harm him, the Buddha remained 
impassive. Just as the gold of the Jambhi river ((a@mbhiinadasuvarna) does not change when it is beaten, 
melted or broken,”* so the Buddha undergoes criticism, derision, denigration, slander and debates without 
moving or changing. This is how we know that the traces of the emotions (Alesavasanda) have been 


destroyed in him without residue. 


V. WHY THE BUDDHA ELIMINATES THE TRACES 


Question. — But the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas likewise, having at their disposal pure wisdom 


(anasravajnana), eliminate the traces of the passions. Is this completely or incompletely? 


Answer. — Previously (p. 1761F) I said that the power of their knowledge (jianabala) is weak and only like 
ordinary fire, whereas the power of the Buddhas is great and like the [cosmic] fire at the end of the kalpa 
(kalpoddaha). Here I must repeat myself: 


The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have accumulated the qualities (guna) [261b] and the knowledges 
(jnana) for a short time, one, two or three lifetimes. The Buddha, on the other hand, has cultivated the 
knowledges and practiced the qualities during innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa); long 
ago he vaporized the perfume of the good dharmas (kusaladharma): this is why he no longer has even a 


trace of klesavadsand. 


Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, MASI, no. 54, 1938, pl. XX XIIb. — T. N. Ramachandran, 
Nagarjunakonda, MASI, no. 71, 1938, pl. VIIAS (identification doubtful). — Idem, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stipa 
near Goli village, Bull. Madras Gov. Museum, I, 1929, pl. IIH. 

Stela from Benares, Gupta style, representing the eight Great Miracles: A. Foucher. AghG, p. 539, fig. 498; 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 1917, pl. XIX. —B Majumdar, A Guide to Sarnath, 1937, pl. XIlId. 

Stela from Magadha, Pala style, showing the eight great amiracles: A. Foucher, AghG, IL, p. 545, fig. 500. 

Nepali miniatures from the 11" century: A. Foucher, Etude sur |’iconographie bouddhique de |’Inde, I, 1900, pl. X 
a: 


77 For the Great Miracle at Sravasti, see references above, p. 531-532F, n. 


8 Canonical image: compare nekkham jambonadassa of the Anguttara, I, p. 181; I, p. 8, 29. 
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Moreover, the Buddha has accumulated and exhausted all the qualities to the extent that the traces of 
passion have been eliminated definitively without residue. <1775> Why? Because the good dharmas and 
qualities make the passions melt. The arhats who have not fully obtained these qualities eliminate only their 


desire for the world (/okatrsnda) and enter directly into nirvana. 


Finally, the Buddha has cut the fetters (samyojana) and the power of his knowledge (j#anabala) is very 
sharp (tiksna). He utilizes the ten powers (dasabaila) like a great knife and his unhindered knowledges 


(pratisamvid) are superior. This is why he cuts the fetters completely and without residue. 


When a man has committed a serious wrong-doing, the king, who is very angry, massacres his descendants 
down to the seventh generation so that there is nobody left. In the same way, the Buddha tears up and 


eradicates these powerful enemies that are the conflicting emotions so that there is nothing left. 


This is why [the Prajfiiaparamitasttra] says here that [the bodhisattva] who wants to destroy the traces of 


passion by means of the knowledge of all the aspects should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 


VI. WHERE THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TRACES IS LOCATED 


Question. — Is destroying the traces (vasanaprahana) also eliminating the passions (klesacchedana)? 


1. Report on and criticism of four wrong theories 


[First theory: Destruction of the passions and destruction of the traces are simultaneous. ] — Some say: 
When the passions (A/esa) are cut, the traces (vasand) disappear at the same time and, as has been said 
above, the traces disappear without residue. But the arhats and pratyekabuddhas cut just the passions and 
do not cut the traces whereas the Bodhisattva cuts all the passions and their traces which are eliminated 


without residue. 


[Second theory: The passions are cut at the time of the Bodhisattva’s meeting with the buddha Dipamkara, 
at the end of the second asamkhyeyakalpa.]— Others say: already, The Buddha has long ago withdrawn 
from the desires (raga). Thus the Buddha said: “When I saw the buddha Ting-kouang (Dipamkara), I had 
already eliminated the desires.””” Therefore it was by the power of his salvific skillful means (updya) 
<1776> that he pretended [later] to take births and deaths, a wife, children and slaves. 


[Third theory: Passions and traces are destroyed when anutpattikaksanti is obtained.] - Others say: Starting 
from the time when the Bodhisattva obtained the certainty that things do not arise 


” Tn the course of an earlier lifetime, when he was the young brahmacarin Sumedha, Megha or Sumati, the future 
buddha Sakyamuni met the Buddha Dipamkara and received from him the prediction that he would become buddha. 
This meeting took place at the end of the second asamkhyeyakalpa of his career: cf. p. 248F and n. 2. 
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(anutpattikadharmaksanti)* and he found the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of things, all his passions and all 


the traces were destroyed. 


[Fourth theory: Passions and traces are destroyed the night of the emnlightenment.] — Other say: When the 
[future] Buddha produced the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdada) for the first time, he had passions, but 
when he sat down on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) and during the last watch of the night 


(pascime yame), he destroyed all his passions and all the traces. 
Question. - Which is the correct theory? 


Answer. — All having come from the mouth of the Buddha (kanthokta), none of them is incorrect. [But they 


must be interpreted. | 


[Criticism of the first theory.] — In the sravaka system, the Buddha, by the power of his skillful means 
(upaya), pretends to assume human qualities: he undergoes birth (jati), old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi), 
cold and heat (sitosna), hunger and thirst (ksutpipdasd), etc.*' As no human is born without passions, the 
Buddha must likewise conform to human qualities and [seem] to have passions. Under the king of trees, 
first outwardly, he crushed Mara’s armies (mdrasend),; then inwardly, he destroyed his enemies that are the 
fetters (samyojana). Having destroyed his external and internal enemies, he realized supreme complete 
emlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). Everyone, seized by faith, [said to themselves]: “Here is a man 


who has accomplished great things; therefore we also should realize such things.” 


[Criticsm of the second and third theories.] — Some tell us: “For a long time already the Buddha is without 
passion. When he <1777> met the buddha Jan-teng (Dipamkara) or acquired the conviction that things do 
not arise (anutpddaksanti), he destroyed his passions completely.”** But this is again skillful [261¢] means 
(upaya) to lead bodhisattvas to rejoice. If the bodhisattva [Sakyamuni] had long ago destroyed all his 


passions, what more did he need to do at the time of his enlightenment (sambodhi)? 


Question. — But the Buddha has all kinds of things to do. Cutting the fetters (samyojanaprahana) is only 
one. He still has to purify the buddhafields (buddhaksetraparisodhana), ripen beings (sattvaparipacana), 
etc., all things that he has not yet done. When he has completely fulfilled all these things, he will be called 
Buddha. 


Answer. — If that is so, why did the Buddha say [at the moment of his enlightenment]: “I have destroyed the 


fetters: this is my last existence”**? How can a man who no longer has any fetters be reborn? 


Question. — When he acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), he 


always acquires a body born of the fundamental element (dharmadhdtujakaya)™ and becomes transformed. 


%° This conviction is definitively acquired in the eighth bodhisattva bhiimi, the Acala. 

5! Docetic theory advocated by some Hinayana schools, especially the Mahasamghikas and their subsects. See 
Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 690-692. 

& See above, p. 983F, the statements put into the mouth of the future Buddha Sakyamuni. 

83 Ayam antimd jati, n’atthi dani punabhavo: Vinaya, I, p. 11, etc. 


8 On the dharmadhdatujakaya as opposed to the mdmsakdya, see above, p. 392-393F, 711-712F and notes. 
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Answer. — As to transformation, it is the rule that first there is a master of emanstion (nirmdatr) and only 
then an emanation. If [the future Buddha] cut all the fetters (samyojana) at the time when he acquires 
anutpattikadharmaksanti, he would be abandoning his fleshly body (mamsakaya) at the moment of death 
and would no longer have a real body. Who then would be transforming? This is how we know that after 


having acquired anutpattikadharmaksanti, he has not eliminated the fetters. 


[Criticism of the fourth theory]. — Furthermore, the Sravakas say: “The Bodhisattva does not cut the fetters 
until after he has seated himself on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda). This is a serious error. Why? 
In your system, it is said that the Bodhisattva, after having traveled through the three asamkhyeyakalpas [of 
his career], must travel through a further [additional] hundred <1778> kalpas.*° However, ever in 
possession of the knowledge of his former abodes (purvanivasajnana), he remembers that at the time of the 
buddha Kia-cho (Kasyapa), he was the bhiksu Yu-to-/o (Uttara) and was already practicing the attributes of 
the buddhas. *° <1779> 


: According to the Sarvastivadins, the career of the bodhisattva involves three asamkhyeyakalpas plus a hundred 
supplementary kalpas during which the bodhisattva accomplishes the acts that produce the thirty-two marks. This 
theory has been presented on pages 246-255F and refuted on pages 283-397F. 

86 This Uttara is none other than Sakyamuni himself in one of his earlier lifetimes where the Buddha Kasyapa had 
made his prediction. Cf. Milasarv. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 4, p. 47, 1. 16-18 T 444, k. 2, p. 1030a5-7; 
Divyavadana, p. 347, |. 10-12, (the text of which is corrupt): Bhagavata Kasyapena samyaksambuddhenottaro nama 
mdanavo vyakrto bhavisyasi tvam manava varsasatayusi prajayam Sakyamunir nama tathagato ‘rhan 
samyaksambuddha iti. — “The blessed perfectly and fully enlightened Kasyapa made the prediction to a young 
Brahman named Uttara: ‘Young man, when the life-span of creatures will be one hundred years, you, under the 
name of Sakyamuni, will be a tathagata, saint, fully and completely enlightened’ “. 

Here is his story as the Traité will tell it (k. 38, p. 340c23-341a26): 

Why did the buddha Sakyamuni, while he was still a Bodhisattva, have criticism and abuse in regard to the 
buddha Kasyapa? I have already spoken about this affair above. The dharmakaya bodhisattvas transform themselves 
in many ways to save beings and sometimes adopt human shapes. They undergo hunger and thirst, cold and heat, old 
age and death; they have likes and dislikes, anger and joy; they praise and they blame: except for the grave wrong- 
doings, they commit all the others. 

At that time, the bodhisattva Sakyamuni was the younger brother of the buddha Kasyapa and was called 
Uttara. The older brother, whose wisdom was ripened, hated chatter; the younger, whose wisdom was incomplete, 
loved to debate. The people at that time considered the younger brother to be superior. 

Later, the older brother left home and attained complete enlightenment; he was called Kasyapa. The 
younger brother was the teacher of Krkin, king of Jambudvipa. He had five hundred disciples. He taught the 
brahmanical books to these brahmins for the latter did not like the Buddhist doctrine. 

There was at that time a master potter (Aumbhakara) named Nandapala; he was a disciple of the buddha 
Kasyapa; he was devoted to the fivefold discipline (paficasila) and held the threefold path. He was the kalyanamitra 
of the chaplain Uttara for his mind was honest, pure and full of faith. 

One day Uttara mounted a golden chariot drawn by four white horses and went out of the city with his 


disciples. Nandapala met Uttara on the way, and asked him: “Where are you coming from?” Nandapala replied 
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Now, during his practices of austerities (duskaracarya), why would he have followed the wrong path [of 


asceticism] for the duration of six years by eating only one sesame grain (¢i/a) one single grain of rice 


“Your older brother has attained anuttara samyaksambodhi and I have just come from paying homage to him. You 
ought to go to see him with me. Let’s go to meet him.” 

Uttara said to himself: “If I go to the Buddha, my disciples will mistrust me and will say: ‘From the 
beginning, you have always been outstanding in your dialectic and your wisdom, and now you are going to pay 
homage out of family spirit. We certainly won’t follow you.’ ” 

However, fearing to miss the chance to see the Buddha, Uttara settled himself in the wisdom bearing on 
the true nature of things (dharmanam dharmata) and entered into the wisdom using supreme skillful means 
(anuttaropdaya) in order to save his disciples. That is why, out of his mouth, he spoke an insult saying: “How could 
this man with the shaved head (mundaka) be able to attain sambodhi?” 

Immediately, Nandapala, his kalyanamitra, pretending to be angry, seized him by the head and wrestled 
him down, saying: “It’s of no use for you to resist.” Then Uttara addressed his disciples, saying: “Things being as 
they are, I cannot resist.” 

Upon this, teacher and disciples together went to the Buddha and, seeing his radiance (prabhalaksana), 
their minds were purified. Prostrating to the feet of the Buddha, they sat down to one side. The Buddha preached the 
Dharma to them as appropriate. Uttara attained innumerable dharanimukha, and all the samadhimukha opened up 
for him; the five hundred disciples produced the mind of anuttara samyaksambodhi. Uttara arose from his seat and 
said to the Buddha: “I would like the Buddha to permit me to leave home and become a bhiksu.” The Buddha said to 
him: “That’s good. Come!”, and he became a Sramana, 

Therefore it was out of skillful means (updya) that Uttara hurled an insult, but it was not really true. 

Space may be broken, water may be changed into fire and fire into water, but an ekajatipratibaddha 
bodhisattva cannot be angry with a worldly person, still less with a Buddha. 

- Elsewhere Uttara mdnavaka is designated by the name Jyotipdla or Jyotispala, while Nandapala, the 
potter, is also called Ghatikara. In any case, it is the same jataka, well known to the canonical and postcanonical 
sources. 

Sanskrit-Chinese sources: Madyamagama, T 26, k. 12, p. 499a-503a; Mahavastu, I, p. 317-335; Milasarv. 
Vin., T 1450, k. 11, p. 157a-b; Hing-k’i-hing king, T 197, k. 2, p. 172c-174b. 

Pali sources: Majjhima, II, p. 45-54; Buddhavamsa, XXV, v. 10 seq.; Jataka, I, p. 43; Milindapajtha, p. 
221-224. 

The village where the buddha Kasyapa gave the prediction to Uttara, alias Jyotipala, was called Verudinga 
in Sanskrit, Vebhalinga in Pali, but was designated elsewhere as Marakaranda. It was on the site of the presnt 
Sarnath near Benares, and in the 7” century, Hiuan-tsang was still able to visit it. He was shown the exact spot on 
which the prediction had occurred (cf. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 905c14-18). 

A bas-relief at Gandhara shows Nandapala (alias Ghatikara) pulling his childhood froend Uttara (alias 
Jyoyipala) by the hair to lead him to the buddha Kasyapa (cf. A. Foucher, AghG, II, p. 327, fig. 458 above). 
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(tandula) every day?*’ The Bodhisattva in his last lifetime (caramabhdavika) cannot be deceived even for a 


single day; then how would he be so for six years? 


It is the same for his reactions of hatred (dvesa). In times gone by, the Bodhisattva was a venomous snake 
(asivisa); hunters (vyadha, lubdhaka) flayed him without him feeling the least hatred.** How then would he 


have hated the group of five (paficavargiya) in his last lifetime? 


Thus we know that the sravakas interpret the mind of the Buddha wrongly. It is out of skillful means 
(upaya) that he wanted to destroy the heretics and that he gave himself up to austerities for six years. You 
claim that he was angry with the group of five: that too is skillful means; these were the traces of passions 


(klesavasana) and not the passions (A/esa). 


2. Report on the correct theory 


Now we must speak truthfully. When the Bodhisattva attained the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksdanti),” his passions (klesa) have already been exhausted, but his traces (vasand) have 
not yet been eliminated. It is as a result of these traces that he assumes [a birth]. Obtaining a body born of 
the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya), he can transform himself at will. Out of loving-kindness 
(maitri) and compassion (karund) for beings and also in order to fulfill his earlier vows (purvapranidhana), 
he returns to this world to <1781> perfect or acquire yet other Buddha attributes. Once the tenth bhiimi has 
been completed (paripurna), he sits on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) and, by the power of his 
unhindered liberation (asangavimoksa), he attains omniscience (sarvajnata), the knowledge of all the 


aspects (sarvakarajnata) and destroys the traces of the passions (Alesavasana). 


3. Criticism of two Mahayana theories 


87 As the Traité has explained above (p. 1512F), if for six years at Uruvilva, Sakyamuni, in the course of his last 
existence, gave himself over to the practices of austerity, he did not, however, approve of the pernicious austerity 
practiced by the heretics. By giving himself over to the insane tortures of mortification, he was in a position to 
condemn with even more authority the excesses of ascetiscim as he did in the sermon at Benares. 

At Uruvilva, he began by stopping the inhalation and exhalation and fell into a state close to catalepsy. 
Then he gave himself over to the most severe fasting, going so far as to finally abstain from all food. 

The detail of the grain of sesame seed and the grain of rice given here by the Traité appears in all the 
sources: see, e.g., Makkhima, I, p.245; Mahavastu, II, p. 125-129; Lalitavistara, p. 254-255; Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, 
k. 5, p. 121a, etc. 
88 See the Jataka of the flayed naga above, p. 853-855F. 

The text says simply: ‘the five men’. This concerns evidently the five mendicants, Ajfiata~-Kaunndinya, 
etc., who had been present at the mortifications of Sakyamuni and who later became the listeners privileged to hear 
his first sermon. Nevertheless, the Buddha was never irritated with them, even though it were for skillful means. 


*®° The definitive attainment of this ksdnti is realized in the eighth bodhisattva bhimi. 
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[First theory: Passions and traces are destroyed simultaneously on the obtaining of anutpattikaksanti.] — 
Some Mahayanists say: ““At the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the conviction that dharmas do not 
arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), all his passions (klesa) and traces of passion (klesavdsan@) are destroyed.” 
This also is wrong. In fact, if were all destroyed, the Bodhisattva would not be different from the Buddha 
and, furthermore, would not assume a body born from the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya). 
[262a] Why? Because it is at the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the anutpattikadharmaksanti that he 
abandons his body of birth (janmakaya) and obtains the body born of the fundamental element. 


[Second theory: Passions and traces are destroyed simultaneously the night of enlightenment.] — If someone 
tells us: “The Bodhisattva should be seated on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) for all his passions 
(klesa) and traces of passion (Alesavasand) to be destroyed”, this statement would be wrong as well. Why? 
If, [at the moment of his enlightenment], the Bodhisattva still retained the three posisons (visatraya) [desire 
(raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha)], how could he have [previously] gathered innumerable Buddha 
attributes (buddhadharma)? He would be like a poisonous pot from which nobody eats even if it is filled 
with nectar (amrta). In fact, the Bodhisattva accumulates the very pure qualities (parisuddhaguna) at the 
moment when he becomes Buddha. If, [at that moment], he were still mixed with the three poisons, how 


would he be able to perfect the pure attributes of the Buddhas? 


Question. — By contemplating the true nature (bhitalaksana) of <1782> dharmas and by cultivating the 
mind of compassion (karundcitta), he ‘weakened’ the three poisons and then was able to accumulate the 


pure qualities. 


Answer. — By weakening (tanutva) the three poisons, he could only obtain an existence (G4tmabhdava) as a 
noble chakravartin king or king of the gods (devardaja), but that would be insuffucient to acquire the mass 
of Buddha qualities. It is necessary to destroy the three poisons but not to have eliminated the traces, in 


order to be able to accumulate the qualities. 


Moreover, there is a weakening [of the three poisons] in the person detached from desire (vitaraga) who 
has destroyed the fetters related to the lower level (avarabhagiya samyojana) but who still keeps the fetters 
relative to the higher levels (ardhvabhagiya samyojana).”° There is also weakening [of the three poisons] in 
the srotaapanna who has suppressed the fetters to be destroyed by the seeing of the truths 


(satyadarsanaheya samyojana), but has not suppressed the fetters to be destroyed by meditation 


°° There are ten samyojana. Five are avarabhdgiya “favorable to the lower part”, i.e., to Kamadhatu; these are: i) the 
belief in the individual (satkayadrsti), ii) the unjustified belief in the efficacy of observances and rituals 
(silavrataparamarsa), iii) doubt (vicikitsa), iv) love of pleasure (kamacchanda), v) maliciousness (vydpada). Five 
are urdhvabhagiya ‘favorable to the higher part’, 1.e., to ripa- and aripyadhatu; these are: 7) desire for the form 
realm (riiparaga), ii) desire for the formless realm (ariiparaga), iii) pride (mana), iv) excitement (auddhatya), v) 
ignorance (avidyda). See Samyutta, V, p. 61, 69; Anguttara, V, p. 17; Kosa, V, p. 84-87. 

The saint who has destroyed the five avarabhagiva has simply ‘weakened’ and not ‘destroyed’ the three 


poisons (visa) or the three bonds (bandhana), namely, raga, dvesa and moha. 
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(bhavanaheya samyojana).’' Finally, as the Buddha said: “One is sakrdagamin by means of the destruction 
of three fetters, desire, hatred and delusion (radgadvesamohdanam ca tanutvat).””” But <1783> [in order to 
accumulate the Buddha attributes, it is not enough] to weaken [the three poisons] as you have said; they 


must be destroyed. 


Thus, at the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti), he destroys the passions (Alesan prajahati), and at the moment when he 


becomes buddha, he destroys the traces of passion (Alesavasanah prajahati): this is the correct theory. 


Fourth Section ENTERING INTO THE ASSURANCE OF 
BODHISATTVA 


As the Traité is going to explain, here the Prajhaparamitastitra is trying to draw a parallel between the path 
of the bodhisattva and that of the sravaka of which the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school had carefully laid 
out the stages. Once again we notice the considerable influence exerted by this school on the earliest 


Mahayana writers. 


1. In the course of the preparatory path (prayogamarga), the sravaka, trained in the practice of the 
smrtyupasthana, cultivates the four wholesome roots favorable to penetration into the four noble Truths 
(nirvedhabhagiya kusalamila): these are the heats (usmagata), the summits (miurdhan), the acquiescences 
(ksanti) and the supreme worldly dharmas (Jaukikagradharma). The old canonical texts make no mention 
of them, but the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma attaches great importance to them (Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 34, p. 
175b7; k. 65, p. 338c3; k. 127, p. 662c13; k. 176, p. 884a16-17; Abhidharmasara, T 1550, k. 2, p. 818b; 


*! Tn possession of the first fruit of the Path, the srotaapanna has destroyed the first three avarabhdgiva 
(satkayadrsti, silavrataparamarsa and vicikitsa), in the sense that during the Darsanamarga that he has just 
traversed, he has abandoned a certain type of klesa — the klesa of ‘wrong view’, called avastuka — plus certain raga 
immediately related to wrong view. But he still has to traverse the Bhavanamarga and eliminate the fetters to be 
destroyed by meditation (bhavandaheya). Therefore he has ‘weakened’ the three poisons but not eliminated them 
completely. 

» In possession of the second fruit of the Path, the sakrdagamin has made some progress over the preceding. By 
means of the Darsanamarga, he has destroyed the first three avarabhagiya; by means of the beginning of the 
Bhavanamarga, he has abandoned six categories of klesa of kamadhatu. He must still abandon three categories of 
klesa of kamadhatu plus all the k/esa that hold him tied to ripa- and artipyadhatu. He too is far from having 
destroyed the three poisons completely. 

This is the meaning of the canonical formula cited here by the Traité: Tinnam samyojananam parikkhaya 
ragadosamohanam tanutta sakadagami hoti, sakid eva imam lokam agantva dukass’ antam karoti. \t occurs in 
Digha, I, p. 156; I, p. 92, 93, 200, 201, 252; II, p. 107, 132; Majjhima, I, p. 34, 226, 465; HI, p. 80; Samyutta, V, p. 
357, 378; Anguttara, I, p. 232; II, p. 89, 238; IV, p. 380. — Sanskrit formula in Mahaparinirvanasitra, p. 166; 
Divyavadana, p. 533-534 (with a lacuna). 
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Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 5, p. 910a; Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 1553, k. 1, p. 972c-973a; k. 2, p. 
976b; Kosa, p. 163-177.). These four roots of good, each of which includes a weak, medium and strong 
degree, have as object the four noble truths and take their sixteen aspects (cf. p. 641F, 1179F). These are 
right views (samyakdrsti), wisdoms (prajna), in constant progression, but impure (sdsrava) wisdoms, of 
mundane order, which still involve traces of errors, e.g., the concept of self. The sravaka who practices 


them is still a worldly person (prthagjana). 


The first two roots, heats and summits, are not fixed (ca/a) becase the ascetic may fall back from them: 
there is falling from the summits (mirdhabhyah pata) when the sravaka becomes distracted from the 
contemplation of the truths by wrong judgments (Jhanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 1, p. 918c25-919a1; Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 6, p. 27a29-c4: passages translated in Hobogirin, IV, p.346, s.v. Chéda). <1784> 


The Sravaka goes through the supreme worldly dharmas in the Path of seeing (darsanamarga) of the four 
noble Truths: suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) and the path (marga) of its 
cessation. The full light rises up in him and he has the clear understanding of it (abhisamaya). It is now a 
matter of a pure (andsrava) prajiia, supramundane (/okottara), free of any error (viparydsa). Suddenly the 
ascetic sees purely the truth of suffering relative to dharmas of the desire realm (kKamadhdtu). This first 
moment is followed by fifteen others which complete the pure seeing of the truths relative to the three 
realms of desire, subtle matter (rijpadhatu) and the formless (Grupadhatu). The Traité has already alluded 
to these sixteen mind-moments (cf. p. 130F, n. 1; 214F; 1067F, n. 1; 1411F, n. 2; 1478-1480F). In the first 
one the sravaka ceases to be a worldly person (prthagjana) and becomes an arya, a candidate for the first 
fruit of the religious life (prathamaphalapratipannaka). This first moment also constitutes entry into 
samyaktvaniyama (in Pali, sammattaniyama), entry into the positions of salvation or, as L. de La Vallée 
Poussin translates it (Kosa, III, p. 137; VI, p. 181), entry into this ‘absolute determination of the acquisition 
of salvation’. In his introduction to the edition of the Bodhisattvabhtimi, Leipzig, 1930, p. 28-31), U. 


Wogihara has dedicated a learned note to this expression to which de La Vallée Poussin has also added. 


In the words of a canonical sutra cited by the Kosabhasya, p. 157, samyaktva is the cessation of all the 
passions (sarvaklesaprahana), i.e., nirvana; for the Commentary to the Samyutta, II, p. 346, it is 
ariyamagga, the path of the aryas, in this case the path of the pure seeing of the Buddhist Truths. 
Samyaktva, salvation, is opposed to mithydatva, perdition, the falling into the bad destinies. In principle, the 
aryas are destined to samyaktva, whereas those guilty of misdeeds of immediate retribution 


(anantaryakarin) are detined to mithyatva (Kosa, II, p. 137). 


The term niyama is difficult because the Sanskrit and Pali texts spell it is three different ways: niyama, 
niyama and nyama, for which the Tibetan and Chinese versions propose distinct translations (cf. 
Mahavyut., no. 6500-6502). 


1. Niyama, position, determionation, is a noun derived from the root ni-yam, and appears alone or in 


composition in many sources: 


niyama in Suttanipata, p. 9.1. 14; Anguttara, I, p. 121, 1. 27; Kathavatthu, p. 317, 1. 2; 480, 1. 2; 
Dasabhumika, p. 63, |. 14. 
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niyamagata in Samyutta, I, p. 196, 1. 17; Niyamagamana, Kathavatthu, p. 307, 1. 24. 

niyamadassi in Suttanipata, p. 65, |. 5. 

niyamavakranti, in Madhyantavibhaga, p. 75, 1. 3; avakrantaniyama, in Siksasamuccaya, p. 270, |. 4. 
bodhisattvaniyama, in PaficavimsSati, p. 107, 1. 8; Dasabhtmika, p. 11, p. 27. 


samyaktvaniyama, in Kosabhasya, p. 350, 1. 6; Astasahasrika, p. 131, 1. 10; sammdattaniyama, in Samyutta, 
Ill, p. 225, 1. 18. 


Niyama is given as ries par hgyur ba in Tibetan, as kiue-ting ‘determination, fixation’ in Chinese. 
Kumarajiva always gives samyaktvaniyama — and undoubtedly also samyaktvanyama — as tcheng-wei, 
‘correct position’ (cf. T 223, p. 381a26; 405c24; T 1509, p. 192c12; 262c3), whereas Hiuan-tsang, who 
<1785> carefully distinguishes it from samyaktvanyama, gives it as tcheng-kiue-ting ‘position in 
uprightness’ (cf. T 1558, p. 121b5; T 1562, p. 683a17). 


2. Niyama, less frequent than niyama, has exactly the same meaning and is also derived from the root ni- 
yam. It is usually rendered in Tibetan by ries pa, ‘determination’ and not by mi hgyur ba, ‘non- 
transformation’ as proposed by Mahavyut., no. 6500. Nivama is just a grammatical variant of niyama as 
Kosavyakhya, p. 541 explains it: Tatra niyamo niyama iti. tatra samyaktve niyama ekantibhavah. niyamaiti 
ghani riupam. api tu niyama iti yamah samupanivisu cety appratyayasya vibhasitatvat. — “Here, niyama is 
niyama. The niyama of salvation is the absolute (ekantibhava) determination to salvation. To say niyama is 
to apply [the suffix] ghafi, but we also say niyama when we opt for the rule [of Panini, III, 3, 63]: Yamah 
samupanivisu ca: [the suffix ap is in conjunction with gham] after the root yam preceded by the prefixes 


sam, upa, ni, vi.” 


3. Nyama (sometimes wrongly corrected to nyaya in the editions at our disposal) seems itself to be an 
erroneous spelling for niyama or niyama. It occurs often in the Sanskrit texts: cf. Lalita, p. 31, 1. 20; 34, 1. 
10; Astasahasrika, p. 679, 1. 6; PaficavimSati, p. 21, 1. 11; 66, 1. 15; 119, 1. 6; 182, 1. 20; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 
1. 11; 272, 1. 8; 486, 1. 4; 489, 1. 3; Gandhavytha, p. 320, 1. 22; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 358, |. 2; Sttralamkara, p. 
171, 1. 22. 


An imaginary etymology proposed by the Indian writers themselves has modified the meaning profoundly. 
According to them, nyama would come from ni-dma and would mean ‘absence of coarseness’ in the proper 
sense and ‘absence of error’ in the figurative sense. Hence the Tibetan translation skyon med pa ‘absence of 
error’ and the Chinese translation /i cheng ‘absence of coarseness’. In the texts of the Greater and of the 
Lesser Vehicle as well, Hiuan-tsang often comes upon the expression samyaktvanyama and translates it 
faithfully and invariably by tcheng song li cheng, ‘correctness abandonment of coarseness’ (cf. T 1545, p. 
7a3, 8027, 13a2; T 220, vol. VU, p. 7¢26, 19a21, 44b3). 


For the Sarvastivadins, dma, ‘coarsenesses, defects’, are the passions to be abandoned by seeing 
(darsanaheyaklesa), the belief in the indiviual (satkayadrsti), the quality of the worldly person 
(prthagjana), etc.; ny-ama, ‘rejection of coarsenesses’, is the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamarga) 
that makes one go beyond these coarsenesses, which transforms the the prthagjana sravaka into an arya and 
destines him for nirvana: see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 3, p. 13; Kosa, VI, p. 181, note. 
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For the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the samyaktvaniyamavakranti leading to nirvana is exclusively the 
work of a prajfia - made possible by sila and maintained by samadhi — bearing upon the four noble Truths. 


For the Mahayanists, the bodhisattvaniyamavakranti, as we will see, opens up perspectives far more vast. 


wok 


The sravaka aspires to arhathood, to nirvana, in order to realize his own benefit (svahita); the bodhisattva 
aspires to supreme perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi), to buddhahood, in order to assure 
his own benefit and that of others (parahita). The bodhisattva differs from the sravaka on two points: he 


tends toward a higher goal and is inspired by altruistic concerns.. 


To attain his ideal, he must practice the six perfections of his state (paramita) <1786> and convert beings 
(sattvaparipacana) over the course of a long career. The latter consists of ten stages or levels (bhumi) to 
which the Prajfiaparamitasttra later will dedicate a lengthy section (PaficavimSati, p. 214, 1. 6 — 225, 1. 19; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1454, 1. 1 — 1473, 1. 18). It is content to enumerate them; only later did other 


Mahayanasitras, notably the Dasabhtimika, give each a name. 


The Mahayanist thinkers tried very early to establish a parallel between the path of the sravakas and that of 
the bodhisattvas. After many attempts, they came to a coherent account where they distinguished five 
phases in the respective careers of the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas: 1) a path of 
accumulating of merit (sambharamarga), 2) a preparatory path (prayogamarga), 3) a path of seeing 
(darsanamarga), 4) a path of meditation (bhavandmarga), 5) a final path excluding any practice 
(asaiksamarga). A succinct account of this comparative study may be found in the remarkable paper of E. 
Obermiller, The Doctrine of Prajnaparamita as exposed in the Abhisamayalamkara of Maitreya, Acta 
Orienatalia, XI, 1932, p. 1-133. 


Here the Prajfiaparamitasiitra envisages only the preparatory path and the path of seeing, the major 


importance of which has not escaped it. 


1. The four wholesome roots favorable to penetration (nirvedhabhagiya kusalamila), the heats, etc., 
constitutuing the preparatory path of the sravakas find their place in the preparatory path of thebodhisattvas 
as will clearly be shown in the subtitles introduced into the version of the PaficavimSati intentionally 
revised to serve as commentary to the Abhisamayalamkara (cf. Paficavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 119, 1. 11-145, 
1. 19). But whereas the sravaka concentrates on the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) of the 
aggregates — impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha), emptiness (siinya) and non-self (anatman) — the 
bodhisattva disregards these distinctions and focuses on the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam dharmata) 


free of arising and cessation. 


Every candidate who has attained the second of the four wholesome roots, namely, the summits (miurdhan), 
can still retrogress from it. As we will see, the sravaka falls back from the summits when he ceases to 
contemplate the general characteristics of things and allows himself to be drawn into mental ranting 
(ayoniso manaskara). The bodhisattva falls from the summits when, hypnotized by the general 


characteristics of things, he loses the view of their true nature, non-arising and non-cessation. In this case, 
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he is not reduced to the level of the sravakas or pratyekabuddhas but he cannot accede to the definitive 


position (niyama) of the bodhisattva. 


In the following pages, the 7raité will compare with the four nirvedhabhagiva kusalamila of the sravakas a 
fourfold practice (caryd): 1) the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada), 2) carrying out 
practices (caryabhavana or caryapratipatti), i.e., the practice of the six perfections (paramita), 3) great 
compassion (mahdakarunda), 4) skillful means (upayakausalya) to convert beings. Only the second of these 


four points constitutes a ‘practice’ in the proper sense of the word. 


From other sources, we know that the bodhisattva who has produced the mind of awakening begins his 


career only on entering the preparatory path extending over the first seven bhumis. 


During the first six, the bodhisattva simultaneously cultivates the six paramitas <1787> but especially 
generosity (dana) in the first, morality (si/a) in the second, patience (ksGnti) in the third, exertion (virya) in 
the fourth, meditation (dhyana) in the fifth and wisdom (prajfid) in the sixth. But this wisdom is not that of 
the sravakas bearing upon the aspects of the noble Truths; it is a Mahayanist wisdom for which the true 
nature of things is emptiness (sunyata), the non-arising (anutpdda) of dharmas. The bodhisattva who limits 


his efforts ceases to think, speak and act and is of no use to beings. 


Thus, in the seventh bhtimi, animated by great compassion for beings, the bodhisattva resorts to skillful 
means to convert beings: this updyakausalya is the dominant qualityof the seventh bhumi (cf. 
Dasabhumika, p. 69, |. 6-7; Samgraha, p. 207; Siddhi, p. 623). 


In conclusion, the prajiia of the bodhisattva is necessarily increased by updyakausalya which is sorely 


lacking in the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. 


2. From the preparatory path, the sravaka penetrates into the path of pure seeing of the truths and at once is 
placed in the position of salvation (samyaktvaniyama): he ceases to be an ordinary person (prthagjana) and 
becomes an arya, with the certainty of some day reaching nirvana. In a parallel manner, when the 
bodhisattva passes from the seventh to the sighth bhumi, he enters into the ‘position of the bodhisattva’ 
(bodhisattvaniyama) also called ‘rightful or legal position’ (dharmaniyama). In his case and without 
exception, it is no longer a matter of position of salvation (samyaktva), for it is not nirvana that is assured 
for him, but rather the state of Buddha, this supreme complete enlightenment that excludes the seeing of 
beings (sattva) and things (dharma) but at the same time being allied with great loving-kindness and great 


compassion. 


In the pages that follow, the Traité sets forth up to seven definitions of the bodhisattvaniyama, but it is far 


from exhausting the subject. 


a. Primarily, this niyama is characterized by the definitive attainment (pratilabha, pratilambha, 
pratilambata) of the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti) or, as the 
Vajracchedika explains, p. 58, 1. 9, the conviction regarding dharmas without self and without birth 
(niratmakesu anutpattikesu dharmesu ksantih). Most texts place this final conviction in the eighth bhumi, 
which later will be called Acala (cf. Dasabhtmika, p. 64, |. 5; Sitralamkara, p. 122, 1. 2; 131, 1. 17; 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105, 1. 11; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 350, 1. 27; 351, 1. 13-14). 
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b. The acquisition of this Asanti is accompanied by the great prediction (mahavyakarana) about the final 
triumph of the bodhisattva: cf. Lalitavistara, p. 35, 1. 21; Dasabhtmika, p. 71, 1. 24; Saddharmapund., p. 
266, 1.1-2; Sutralamkara, p. 20, 1. 15; 141, 1. 27; 166, 1. 12; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190, 1. 18; 192, 1. 1. 


c. From now on, the bodhisattva is assured of his future buddhahood: niyatipatito bhavati buddhatve 
(Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190, 1. 20), niyato bhavaty anuttarayam samyaksambodhau (Sutralamkara, p. 83, 1. 
24); trtivaniyatipatapatito bhavati (Bodh. bhimi, p. 367. |. 12).— As a result, he is without regression 
(avaivartika), in possession of an irreversible conviction (avaivartikaksantipratilabdha: Saddharmapund., 
p. 259, 1. 13). Thus the eighth bhumi, the Acala, is also called Niyatabhumi, ‘determined level’ (Bodh. 
bhimi, p. 367, 1. 11), Avivartyabhtmi, Avivartantyabhtmi, Avaivartikabhimi, ‘Irreversible level’ 
(Dasabhtmika, p. 71, 1. 12; Sttralamkara, p. 176, 1.22; Bodh. bhujmi, p. 235, |. 18). It marks the beginning 
of the irreversible career (avaivartacarya, avivartanacarya), of the <1788> infallible career 
(abandhyacarya) which will be pursued in the last three bhumis (cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 1, 1. 3; 63, 1. 13-14; 
Bodh. bhtmi, p. 290, 1. 21). 


d. Starting from this eighth bhiimi, the bodhisattva’s activity is practiced spontaneously, effortlessly, for it 
is no longer disturbed by objects and notions: this is why it is called anabhisamskaranabhogavihara or 
anabhoganirmittavihara (Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105, |. 18-21; Stitralamkara, p. 178, 1. 3; Bodh. bhumi, p. 
367, |. 11; Samgraha, p. 202). 


e. The bodhisattva strips off his fleshly body of birth-death (cyutyupapadamamsakaya) and takes on a body 
born of the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya): under various transformations, he is established in 
the universes, travels in and adorns the buddhafields and converts beings (cf. p. 392-393F, 711-712F and 


notes). 


f. As we have seen in the preceding section, it is at the moment when the bodhisattva, having entered into 
niyama, when he makes the turn-about (vivarta) definitively acquires anutpattikadharmaksanti, that he is 
already sambodhiprapta “in possession of perfect enlightenment”. However, this enlightement does not 
bring about the complete destruction of the traces of conflicting emotions (Alesavasan4@): this results from 
the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakaranajnata) to which the bodhisattva accedes on the tenth level and 
which makes him like a Tathagata (cf. p. 1780-1781F). 


This brief summary far from exhausts all the virtues of the bodhisattvaniyama coinciding with the 
bodhisattva’s entry into the eighth bhimi. This, even more than the tenth level, constitutes the great victory 


of the bodhisattva where prajiia and upaya are perfectly balanced. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 11-12; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 1. 11-13). 


- Moreover, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to enter into the position of bodhisattva 
must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahasattvena 


bodhisattvaniyam avakramitukamena prajndparamitayam siksitavyam). 
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Sastra. — 


I. POSITION OF BODHISATTVA 


1. The bodhisattvaniyama ‘position of bodhisattva’ is the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti).” <1789> Having obtained this conviction in regard to dharmas, the bodhisattva 
considers the whole world as empty (siinya) and his mind has no longer any further attachment 
(abhinivesesa). Settled on the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas, the bodhisattva no longer loves the 


world. 


2. Furthermore, the bodhisattvaniyama is the concentration [visualizing the Buddhas] of the present 


(pratyutpannasamadhi).”* In possession of this concentration of the present, the bodhisattva sees all the 


3 From this equation it results that the bodhisattvaniyama occurs in the eighth bhimi. In fact, the 
anutpattikadharmaksanti (cf. Vjaracchedika, p. 58, 1. 9: niratmakesu anutpattkikadharmesu ksGntih) or the 
conviction that dharmas are without self and do not arise, occurs in three stages during the bodhisattva’s career: it 
may be a purely verbal conviction (ghosanuga), preparatory (anulomiki) and finally be definitively acquired 
(pratilabdha): cf. Samadhiraja, ed. N. Dutt, I, p. 76-82; Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 44, p. 232b9; Sukhavativytha, p. 112, 
1. 12-13; Dhyanasamadhisitra, T 614, k. 2, p. 285a-b; Manusyendraprajfaparamita, T 245, k. 1, p. 826b23-24. 

1. At the beginning in the first five bhumis, the bodhisattva accepts the idea of the non-arising of dharmas, 
but it is only adhimukti, belief, agreement, verbal professing (ghosanuga): he is not in definitive possession of the 
conviction. Cf. Astasahasrika, p. 856, 1. 25: bodhisattvah prajnaparamitayam carantah sarvadharma anutpattika ity 
adhimuncanti na ca tavad anutpattikadharmaksantipratilabdha bhavanti. 

2. In the sixth bhiimi (Abhimukhi), examining emptiness of dharmas in every way, he possesses an intense 
preparatory conviction (anulomiki ksanti), but has not yet made his entry into the real anutpattikadharmaksanti. Cf. 
Dasabhimika, p. 47, 1. 17: sa evamsvabhavan sarvadharman pratyaveksamano ‘nusyjann anulomayann avilomayan 
sraddadhann abhiyan pratiyann avikalpayann anusaran vyavalokayan pratipadyamanah, sasthim abhimukhim 
bodhisattvabhiumim anuprapnoti tiksayanulomikya ksantya. na ca tavad anutpattikaksantimukham anuprapnoti. 

Finally, the bodhisattva ‘obtains’ (pratilabhate: cf. Sad. pund., p. 266, 1. 1; 437, 1. 1; Lalitavistara, p. 36, 1. 
9; 440, 1. 21) the anutpattikadharmaksanti. This is what is called the definitive obtaining (pratilabdha, pratilambha, 
pratilambhata) of ksanti. 

According to most sources, this attainment is realized in the eighth bhtmi, the Acala: cf. Dasabhtimika, p. 
64, 1. 5; Stitralamkara, p. 122, 1. 2; 131, 1. 17; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 350, 1. 27; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105, 1. 11. 

At this third stage of the ksanti, the bodhisattva enters into ‘the position of bodhisattva’ 
(bodhisattvaniyama). 

Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi, ‘concentration where the Buddhas of the present appear face to 
face’. It is the object of a stitra of the same name (T 418), first translated in 179 by Tche Tch’an and Tchou Fo-cho. 
It has already been noted above, p. 245F, 425F, 430F, 526F, 1023F, and the Traité will return to it below, p. 276a. 
Although the great bodhisattva samadhis are located in the tenth bhtimi, the Traité here places the 
Pratyutapannasamadhi in the eighth; the Sirangamasamadhi, transl. p. 163, does the same. On the other hand, the 


Dasabhtimika, p. 82, 1. 14-15, assigns it to the tenth. 
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Buddhas of the ten directions of the present, hears the Dharma preached by these Buddhas and cuts the net 
of his doubts (samsayajala): henceforth the mind of the bodhisattva comes to a standstill. This is called 
bodhisattvaniyama. 


3. Furthermore, there is bodhisattvanityama when the bodhisattva, fully endowed with the six perfections 
(satpadramitasampanna),”° produces the <1790> knowledge of skillful means (updayajiana),” but without 
becoming fixated on the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas.”’ He knows it (jdnite) personally and 
attests it (saksatkaroti) personally without depending on the words of another. If Mara in the form of a 


buddha comes to him, his mind is not disturbed (kanksa) at all. 


4. Furthermore, when he enters into the rightful position (dharmaniyama) ‘of bodhisattva, he takes the 


name of non-regressing bodhisattva (avaivartika or avinivartaniya).” 


5. Furthermore, the bodhisattva who has entered into this rightful position does not regress to the rank of 
ordinary person (prthagjana) and is said to be ‘in possession of complete enlightenment’ 
(sambodhiprapta).'” All the mundane things that could destroy his mind [of bodhi] cannot disturb him. 
[262b] He has closed the gates to the three unfortunate destinies (durgati); he is ranked among the 
bodhisattvas. For the first time he takes birth in the family of the bodhisattvas (bodhisattvakula)."°' His 
wisdom (prajnd) is pure (visuddha) and ripe (vipaka). 


°° The bodhisattva cultivates the six paramitas in the course of the first six bhumis, generosity predominating in the 
first, morality in the second, and so on. Cf. Madh. avatara, p. 23 (transl. Le Muséon, 1907, p. 272); Samgraha, p. 
207. 

°° Upayakausalya is the dominant virtue of the seventh bhiimi: cf. Dasabhiimika, p. 60, 1. 6-7; Samgraha, p. 207; 
Siddhi, p. 623. 

°7 Dwelling on the true nature which is the non-arising of everything would be to interrupt the bodhisattva career 
and to enter nirvana prematurely. 

°8 Here dharmaniydma is synonymous with bodhisattvaniydma. The expression has nothing in common, it would 
seem, with the dhammaniyamata, ‘the regularity of phenomena’ of which the canonical sources speak (Samyutta, II, 
p. 25; Anguttara, I, p. 286). 

® This is the avaivartika of the eighth bhimi and not the first: see below, p. 1804F. 

'00 Tn the Vehicle of the éravakas, the ascetic who penetrates into the darsanamarga by eliminating all doubt 
regarding the suffering of kamadhatu (duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti) was qualified as arya. Here, the bodhisattva who 
has entered the darsanamarga by being persuaded of the non-arising of dharmas is called sambodhiprapta ‘in 
possession of complete enlghtenment’. At this stage, sravaka and bodhisattva cease being ordinary persons 
(prthagjana). 

101 See below, p. 1919F. 
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6. Furthermore, the fact of being established on the summits (miirdhavasthana) and not falling from 
them'” is called bodhisattvadharmaniyama. <1791> This is what is said in the Hive p’in 


(Siksaparivarta):'” 


“The bodhisattva who has entered niyama does not fall into the evil destinies, is not reborn into lowly 
families, does not regress to the level of sravaka or pratyekabuddha and does not fall backfrom the summits 


either.”!™ 


Question. — What is falling back from the summits (miirdhabhyah pata)? 


Answer. — As Subhiti said to Sariputra: “When the bodhisattva-mahasattva who is without skillful means 
(anupayakusala) but is practicing the six perfections has entered [the concentrations] of emptiness, 
signlessness and wishlessness, he cannot accede to bodhisattvaviyama, but neither does he regress to the 
rank of sravaka or pratyekabuddha.”'” <1792> 


' Tn the sravaka system, the preparatory path (prayogamdrga) consists of the practice of the four wholesome roots 
favorable to penetration of the four noble Truths (nirvedhabhagivakusalamila): heats (usmagata), summits or heads 
(mirdhan), convictions (ksanti) and supreme worldly dharmas (laukikagradharma). 

The ascetic is able to strip away the first two. The summits (miirdhan) are the highest of the unfixed (cala) 
roots of good, 1.e., from which one may still regress. <1991> Or else, one regresses from the summits (mirdhabhyah 
pata) or one is established on the summits (mirdhdavasthdna) in order to pass over them by penetrating into the 
convictions (ksdnti). The Kosabhasya, p. 343-344, explains it thus: Usmabhyo mirdhdna utpadyate... yadrsa 
tismanas cauhsatyalambanah sodasakaras ca. utkystataratvat namantaram calakusalamirdhatvat murdhanah. 
ebhyo hi pato ‘tikramo va. — Transl.: From the heats arise the summits. Like the heats, they have as object the four 
Truths of which they take the sixteen aspects. As a result of their superiority they receive another name and, as they 
are the summit of the unfixed roots of good, they are called summits. One can fall from these summits or one can 
also pass over them. 

The Prajfiaparamitasttra takes inspiration from this system to elaborate a bodhisattva Path. In his progress 
towards entering into possession (prapti) of anutpattikadharmaksanti, the bodhisattva can attain certain summits 
close to this ksdnti, but he may regress from them if he speculates about the nature and characteristics of dharmas: 
these are non-existent, without arising or ceasing, are not to be wished for. Only the niyata “determined, 
predestined” bodhisattva is sheltered from regressing from the summits. 

‘3 Chapter VIII of the Paficaviméati, entitled K’iuan-hiue p’in (Siksaparivarta) in Kumarajiva’s translation (T223, 
k. 3, p. 232c), Jou-li-cheng p’in (Nyamavakranti) in that of Hiuan-trsang (T 220, vol. VII, p. 43a). 

104 Paficavimsati, p. 118, 1. 14-119, 1. 2, amended by the Chinese versions (T 223, k. 3, p. 233a24-26; T 220, vol. 
VIL, k. 408, p. 43c21-24): Nivamavakranto bodhisattvo mahasattvo ndpayesipapadyate na hinakulesiipapadyate na 
ca Sravakabhimim va na ca pratyekabuddhabhimim va patati na ca mirdhabhyah patati. 

‘5 Here the Traité is faithfully reproducing the Chinese translation of the Paficaviméati (T 223m k. 3, p. 233a29- 
b3). 

However, as I [Lamotte] have noted (p. 1785F), several Sanskrit versions, followed by the Chinese 


translators have here adopted the reading nyama ‘absence of coarseness’ (in Chinese, /i-cheng) in preference to 
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He becomes attached (abhinivisate) to the qualities (guna) and the attributes; in the five aggregates 
(skandha) he grasps the characteristics (nimittany udgrhnati) of impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha), 
emptiness (siinya), non-self (andtman) and attaches his mind to them; he says: “This is the Path, that is not 
the Path; this should be practiced, that should not be practiced.” When he grasps such characteristics in this 
way <1793> and makes such distinctions (vikalpa), the bodhisattva has “fallen from the summits” 


(murdhabhyah patitah). 


What is it to become established on the summits (murdhdavasthana)? As is said in the passage mentioned 
above, it is to destroy the thirst for dharmas (dharmatrsndprahdna),'”° and to no longer grasp these 


dharmas for which thirst has been destroyed. 


Thus it is said in the explanation of murdhdavasthana: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva cultivating the 
perfection of wisdom does not see the emptiness of the external bases in the emptiness of the internal bases; 
he does not see the emptiness of the internal bases in the emptiness of the external bases; he does not see 


the emptiness of the internal and external bases in the emptiness of the external bases; he does not see the 


niyama ‘position, determination’ (in Chinese, wei), and by dma, ‘coarseness’ (in Chinese, cheng), they mean 
dharmatrsna, thirst, attraction to things. 

Paficavimsati, ed. N.Dutt, p. 119, 1. 4-9: Yadayusman Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo ‘nupdyakusalah 
satsu paramitasu carann ... ucyate bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya dharmatrsna. 

Satasah., ed. P. Ghosa, p. 485, 1. 18-486, 1. 7: Yadayusman Saradvatiputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo 
‘nupayakausalena satsu paramitasu carati ... ucyate bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya dharmatrsnda. 

Transl. — Venerable Sariputra, when the bodhisattva-mahisattva unskilled in skillful means practices the 
six perfections, and when, without skill in skillful means, he penetrates the concentrations of emptiness, signlessness 
and wishlessness, then he does not fall to the level of sravaka or that of pratyekabyuuddha, but neither does he 
accede to the absence of coarseness (ny-adma) of the bodhisattva. This is called the coarseness of the summits in the 
bodhisattva... By coarseness (ama), O Sariputra, is meant thirst for things. 

- In brief, the bodhisattva who practices the six padramitas and the three vimoksamukhas, but forgets 
skillful means (updyakausalya), does not fall to the level of sravaka or pratyekabuddha, but neither does he accede to 
the bodhisattvaniyama. The summits (mirdhan) to which he has climbed are not free of coarseness (4ma) because he 
retains the dharmatrsna. This coarseness of the summits (mirdhama) which the bodhisattva does not succeed in 
passing over constitutes, in fact, a regression from the summits (miurdhabhyah pata). 

This appears clearly in the translation made by Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. V, k. 36, p. 200c14-18; vol. VII, 
k. 408, p. 43c26-44a1): If the bodhisattva without possessing skill in skillful means (updyakausalya) practices the 
six paramitas, if without skill in skillful means he becomes established in the three gates of deliverance 
(vimoksamukha), then he steps backward and falls [note here the absence of negation!] to the level of sravaka or 
pratyekabuddha and does not accede to bodhisattvasamyaktvanyama. In the bodhisattva this is called falling from 
the summits (mirdhabhyah pata)... By Gma (in Chinese, cheng) we mean dharmatrsnda. 

For another interpretation of these passages, see HBbBegirin, IV, p. 346, s.v. Chdda. 


'°6 See preceding note. 
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emptiness of the external bases in the enptiness of the internal and external bases. And so on up to the 


emptiness (no. 18) of non-being and being itself (abhavasvabhavasiinyata). '” 


7. Finally, the bodhisattva who accedes to niyama attains the mind “equal to that which has no equal” 
(asamasamacitta) but does not take pride in it (natmamam utkarsati). When we know [as he does] that the 
nature of the mind is integral emptiness, all the futile proliferation (prapanca) about existence (astita) and 


non-existence (ndastita), etc. disappears. 


II. ‘POSITION’ AND ‘POSITION OF SALVATION’ 


Question. — In the system of the Sravakas, why do they speak of samyaktvaniyama ‘position of salvation’, 


whereas in the system of the bodhisattvas they speak only of niyama ‘position’?'”® 


Answer. — If the latter system spoke of samyaktvaniyama, it would not be wrong (dosa) either. Why? If it 
was a matter of a bodhisattva attribute, the latter would lead to salvation (samyaktva). But in the sravaka 
system, they speak only of ‘niyama’ and not of ‘niyama of the sravaka’. This is why [we specify] by saying 


samyaktvaniyama, ‘position of salvation’. 


Furthermore, the sravakas do not possess the mind of great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and great 
compassion (mahdakaruna). Their wisdom (prajnda) not being sharp (tiksna), they have no feeling of disgust 
(nirvedacitta) [for the world]; they especially seek out dharmas and multiply wrong views (mitydadrsti), 
doubts (vicikitsa) and regrets (vipratisara). The bodhisattva-mahasattva, however, full of loving-kindness 
and compassion for all, seeks especially to free beings from the sufferings of old age (fara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana); he does not try to imagine or increase futile proliferation (praparica). Like the 
wealthy man (sresthin) who dearly loves his only son: when this son gets sick, his father looks for only the 
best remedies (bhaisajya) capable of curing the sickness; he does not seek to distinguish the names of the 


remedies and, as soon as he has found them, he mixes them and administers them. 


'°7 Paficaviméati, p. 120, 1. 17-121, 1. 3 (T 223, k. 3, p. 233b23-c15); Satasahasrika, p. 489, 1. 8-490, 1. 12 (T 220, 
vol. V, k. 36, p. 201a22-b25): 

Ihayusman Sariputra bodhisattvo mahdsattvah prajndparamitayam caran nadhydtmasiinyatayam 
bahirdhasinyatam ... bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya prajnaparamitayam carato bodhisattvanyamah. 

'°8 The objection is valid if one considers the text of the Paficaviméati translated by Kumiarajiva, but in the 
translation made by Hiuan-tsang, often there is the expression bodhisattvasamyaktvanyama (T 220, vol. VIL k. 402, 
p. 7¢26; k. 404, p. 19a20-21; k. 408, p. 43c28). 

The answer is simple: When the sravaka enters the darsanamarga, he is destined for samyaktva, viz., 
destruction of raga, dvesa and moha, or nirvana. When the bodhisattva enters into his darsanamarga, he is assured of 
some day attaining the complete omniscience of the Buddhas consisting of the knowledge of all aspects 
(savakarajnata). The niyama of the sravakas is a ‘position of salvation’; that of the bodhisatttvas is a ‘position of 


future Buddha’; therefore it is simply said ‘bodhisattvaniyama’ or else ‘dharmaniyama’). 
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Thus in order to consider the twelve-membered (dvadasanidana) [pratityasamutpada] the bodhisattvas start 
from the effects (phala); they do not start from the causes (het) in order to consider it. [The sravakas] 
assess according to the cause, whereas the bodhisattvas who are romantics (¢rsnabahula) assess according 


to the effect.'” In the sravakas, the cause is 


[262c] niyama: this is why they are in the position of salvation (samyaktvaniyama); in the bodhisattvas 
where the position of perdition (mithydtvaniyama)'"” is minimal (tanu), we speak only of 
bodhisattvanityama. <1795> 


II. PREPARATORY PRACTICES FOR THE BODHISATTVANIYAMA 


Question. — In the system of the sravakas, there is samyaktvaniyama ‘position of salvation’ starting from 
the conviction producing a dharmajnana concering suffering (duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti) up to the 
conviction producing a subsequent dharma concerning the path (marge ‘nvayadharmajndnaksanti).''' As it 
is said in a sutra: “In the three evil destinies (durgati) three things cannot be found: 1) the position of 
salvation (samyaktvaniyama), 2) the fruits of the saints (@ryaphala), 3) the destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksaya), just as they cannot be found in immoral beings (duhsila), blinded by wrong views 
(mithyadrstika) or guilty of the five wrongdoings of immediate retribution (@nantaryakarin).”''* Then, [in 


the bodhisattva system], starting from which dharmas is it a question of the bodhisattvaniyama? 


' The Sravakas preoccupied with their personal salvation are rationalists by the stopping of pratityasamutpada; the 
bodhisattvas who aim above all for the benefit of others are the romantics. 
'!° The sources distinguish three categories of beings: 1) samyaktvaniyatardsi, those who have netered into the path 
and will quickly reach nirvana; 2) mithyatvaniyatarasi, those who, having committed grave wrongdoings, will 
certainly go to the evil <1795> destinies and, havoing come out of them, will pass over I into the third rasi; 3) 
aniyatardsi, those who do not belong to either the first or the second rasi and can enter into either of them. Cf. 
Digha, III, p. 217; Tseng-yi a-han, T 125, k.13, p. 614b23-24; k. 27, p. 698c; kathavatthu, p. 611; nettippakarana, p. 
96; Lalitavistara, p. 400, 1. 2-3; Mahavastu, III, p. 318, 1. 5; Mahavyut., no. 1737-39. 
111 The sixteen moments of mind of the darsanamarga: see above, p. 130F, n. 1; 214F; 1067F, n. 1; 1411F, n. 2; 
1478-80F. In the first moment, the ascetic becomes an arya, destined for sainthood (samyaktvaniyata) and candidate 
for the first fruit of the Path (prathamapannaka). In the sixteenth moment, which coincides with the first moment of 
the bhavanamarga, the ascetic takes possession of the first fruit, the fruit of srotaapanna. 
‘2 Unidentified siitra, the essential ideas of which are expressed in the Samyutta, III, p. 225 foll. The Buddha 
declares that all the elements of existence, eye, colors, visual consciousness, etc., are transitory (anicca), changing 
(viparinamin) and destined to be altered (afinathabhavin). After which, he continues: 

Yo bhikkhave ime evam saddahati adhimuccati, ayam viccati, saddhanusari, okkanto sammattaniyamam, 
sappurisabhumim okkanto, vitivatto puthujjanabhimim, abhabbo tam kammam katum yam kammam katva nirayam 
va tiracchanayonim va pettivisayam va uppajjeyya, abhabbo ca tava kalam katum yava na sotapattiphalam 


sacchikaroti. — “He who believes in these teachings and adheres to them, O monks, is said to pursue [the truth] by 
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Answer. — In order to enter into the bodhisattvaniyama, it is necessary to cultivate completely four 
dharmas: 1) the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda); 2) the practice of <1796> 


meditation (carvabhavand); 3) great compassion (mahdkarund); 4) skillful means (upaya).'° 


Likewise, in the Sravaka system, first the four roots of good (kusalamiila)''* must be completely fulfilled, 
viz., i) heats (usmagata), ii) summits (miurdhan), iii) patiences (ksanti), iv) supreme worldly dharmas 
(laukikaégradharma), in order then to accede to duhkhe dharmajidnaksalti [constituting] the 


samyaktvaniyama. 


faith. He has acceded to the determination of salvation; he has acceded to the level of a virtuous man; he has escaped 
from the level of the ordinary man. It is impossible for him to do an action by virtue of which he would take rebirth 
in hell, in an animal destiny or in the world of the pretas; it is impossible for him to die without having realized the 
fruit of entering into the stream.” 

‘3 These four dharmas preliminary to the bodhisattvaniyama are to be cultivated in the level of the practice of 
adhesion (adhimukticaryabhumi) and in the first seven levels, the niyama taking place only in the eighth. The four 
great Prajfias, which are also the earliest, distinguish four degress and ten levels in the bodhisattva’s career: 

1) The prathamayanasamprasthita having just embarked in the Greater Vehicle by means of the first 
production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda). He is also called prathamacittotpddika and is in the 
preparatory stage, the adhimukticaryabhtmi. 

2) The caryapratipanna, endowed with practices, who for a long time has cultivated the six perfections 
and, in a mind of great loving-kindness, skill in skillfiul means (updyakausalya). He is in grounds one to seven. 

3) The avivarartaniya or irreversible bodhisattva established ‘in the position of bodhisattva’ 
(bodhisattvaniyama). He is in the eighth and ninth grounds. 

4) The ekajatipratibaddha, separated fromBuddhahood by one lifetime only. He is on the tenth ground. 

These four degress in the bodhisattva career, prathamaydnasamprasthita, etc., are mentioned in the 
Prajfaparamitas: 

a. Astasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 831, 1. 10-15; T 227 (vol. VIID, k. 8, p. 575a19-21; T 220 (vol. VID, 
k. 553, p. 849a26-29; k. 564, p. 914c1-4. 

b. Astadasasah., T 220 (vol. VID, k. 521, p. 666b9-12; k. 553, p. 849a26-29. 

c. PaficavimSatisah., T 223 (vol VIII), k. 19, p. 358c10-13; T 220 (vol. VID, k. 456, p. 302a6-10. 

d. Satasah., T 220 (vol. VI), k. 341, p. 752c28-753a2. 

The four degrees are also cited and commented on in the Wen chou che li wen p’ou t’i king, T 464, p. 
482b12-15; the Gayasirsa, T 465, p. 485a5-7; T 466, p. 487c26-28; T 467, p. 490c1-4; and the Mahasamnipatra, T 
397, k. 10, p. 67a4-6. 

Compare the four carya of the Mahavastu, I, p. 46, 1. 6-7. 

For the correpondence between the four degress and the six grounds, see the Aloka, p. 831,, 1. 22-24: 
Adhimukticaryabhiimau prathamayanasamprasthitah. Pramuditadisaptabhimisu carydpratipannah. 
Acaladibhiimidvitaye ‘vinivartaniyah. Dasamyam bhimav ejajatipratibaddhah. 

"4 These are the four roots of good favorable to the penetration of the four noble Truths (nirvedhabhagiya 


kusalamila); cf. p. 395F, n. 1; 1067F, 1077F, 1411F, 1462F, 1485F. 
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Question. — But carrying out the practices (caryabhavan4) includes (samgrhnati) the four dharmas [you 


have just mentioned]. Why do you distinguish four of them? 


Answer. - <1797> 


1. Production of the mind of bodhi 


The first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) indeed involves carrying out a practice 
(caryabhavana), but as it is not practiced for a long time, I do not call it ‘carrying out a practice’. Thus, 


when a householder does not stay at home all day, he is not said, however, to be away on a journey (carati). 


2. Carrying out practices 


Furthermore, while at the moment when he produces the mind of bodhi (cittotpdda), the bodhisattva is only 
formulating a vow (pranidhana) in his mind, whereas at the time of the practices (caryd), he is really 
acting: he makes material gifts (amisa) to people, he engages in rituals (silani samadadati), etc. Thus 


pratice of the six perfections (paramita) is called ‘carrying out the practices’ (caryabhavana). 


3. Great compassion 


Having carried out the practices, the bodhisattva, by means of the perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita), 
knows the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, and with a feeling of great compassion (mahakarunda), he 
has pity for beings who do not know this true nature of dharmas and who become attached the the 
deceiving systems of the world and thereby undergo all sorts of physical suffering (kayika duhkha) and 
mental suffering (caitasika duhkha). This is called ‘experiencing great compassion’, but not ‘carrying out 


the practices’. 


4. Skillful means 


As for skillful means (updaya), here is the following. Completely fulfilling the perfection of wisdom, the 
bodhisattva knows the emptiness (siinya) of dharmas, and with great compassion, he pities beings. 


‘5 the bodhisattva feels 


Here are two things to be considered: 1) By the power of his perfection of wisdom, 
no attachment (abhinivesa) for things; 2) although he knows the true nature of dharmas, <1798> the power 
of his skillful means (updya) is such that he does not abandon beings. Without abandoning beings, he 
knows the true emptiness of dharmas. If the two things in him — prajfia and upaya — are balanced, then the 


bodhisattva can accede to bodhisattvaniyama. 


Similarly, the sravaka, in whom the two things — concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna) — are 


balanced, accedes at this moment to the position of salvation (samyaktvaniyama). 


''S The text has: “by the power of means”, which is evidently a lapse. 
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Although they involve a [certain] ‘practice’ (carya), these dharmas of the bodhisattva, [viz., production of 
the mind of bodhi, the carrying out of the practices, great compassion and skillful means] take on other 
names as well and, [except for the second], are not called ‘carrying out the practices’ (caryabhavana). All 
the practices carried out by the bodhisattva from his first production of the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda) up to his sitting on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimandanisadana) are the carrying 
out of practice [under different names], but as there are a few slight differences, they are given different 


names to distinguish them more easily. 


IV. SKILLFUL MEANS AND WISDOM 


When someone produces the mind of supreme complete enlightenment for the first time, he wants to free 
all beings from physical and mental sufferings (kayikacaitasikaduhkha): old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi), 
death, (marana), etc. He formulates great vows (mahapranidhdana) and is adorned with two things, qualities 


(guna) and wisdom (prajfida), as a result of which his wishes will all be fulfilled. 


These two things involve a sixfold ‘carrying out of practices’ (caryabhavand): these are the six perfections 
(paramita). Generosity (dana), morality (sila) and patience (ksanti) make up the guna part; exertion (virya), 
meditation [263a] (dhyana) and wisdom (prajna) make up the prajiia part. The bodhisattva practices these 


six perfections. 


Knowing that the characteristics of these dharmas are very profound (gambhira), subtle (suksma), difficult 
to probe (durvigdhya) and difficult to understand (duranubodha), he has the following thought: 


“Beings are attached (abhinivista) to the dharmas of the threefold world. By what means can I lead them to 
find the natures of these dharmas? For that I must fullfil completely the qualities (guna) and be endowed 
with pure wisdom (visuddhaprajna). <1799> 


“The Buddha’s body has thirty-two primary marks (Jaksana) and eighty secondary marks (anuvyanjana); 
his radiance (prabhd) is perfect and his superknowledges (abhijna) are immense, By means of his ten 
powers (bala), four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma) and four 
unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid), he considers those who should be saved, preaches the Dharma to 


them and converts them. 


“Thus [the garuda], the golden-winged king of the birds, when he finds some nagas to be destroyed, strikes 
the sea with his wings and separates the waters; then he seizes them and devours them.''® In the same way, 
the Buddha with his buddha-eye (buddhacaksus) considers beings distributed in the universes of the ten 
directions and inhabiting the five destinies (gati), and he asks himself who should be saved. First he 
manifests the bases of his magical power (rddhipdda); then he uncovers the trains of thought of their minds 


(cittavispandita). Having removed the three obstacles (G@varana) by these two things, he preaches the 


"6 This mythical bird called garuda or suparna has a wing-span of five hundred leagues and the beating of its wings 


brings on the tempests. It is the sworn enemy of the nagas. 
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Dharma and saves beings of the threefold world. A being who thus holds the powers of the Buddha 
(buddhabala) and immense superknowledges (abhijna) would merit belief even if he were lying, all the 


more so when he is speaking the truth. That is what is called skillful means (updya).” 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva, knowing the [True] nature (bhiitalaksana) and remembering his previous 
vows (piurvapranidhana) wants to save beings. He has the following reflection: In the True nature of 


dharmas, there are no beings to be found (nopalabhyante). Then how to save them? 


He has the following thought: There are no beings to be found in the True nature of dharmas but, 
nevertheless, they are ignorant of this nature of dharmas. Therefore I wish that they should know this True 


nature. 


Finally, this True nature of dharmas does not harm beings for it is defined as being without harm and 


without activity. 
That is what is meant by skillful means (upaya). <1800> 


The bodhisattva who completely fulfills (paripirayanti) these four dharmas,''’ accedes to the 
bodhisattvaniyama. 


Fifth Section SURPASSING THE LOWER VEHICLES AND 
ACCEDING TO THE IRREVERSIBLE GROUND 


This section does not add anything to the preceding section, but insists on the close relationship between the 
bodhisattvaniyama and the quality of irreversible (avaivartika) bodhisattva: the latter is not really acquired until the 


ninth bhumi. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 12; Satasahastika, p. 67, 1. 13-16). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to surpass the stages of Sravaka and pratyekabuddha and who wishes to take his place on the 
irreversible ground should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (Sravakapratyekabuddhabhiimim 


atikramitukamena, avaivartikabhimau sthatukamena prajnaparamitayam siksatavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. SURPASSING THE STAGE OF SRAVAKA AND PRATYEKABUDDHA 


''7 The four preparatory practices, prathamacittopdda, etc., that are the subject of the present section. 
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Question. — At the moment when the bodhisattva acceded to dharmaniyama, he had already surpassed the 
stage of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and was settled in the irreversible ground. Why return to that 


here? 


Answer. — Although these three events are simultaneous and linked one to the other, they must be praised 
in order (Aramena). Similarly, when in a single moment of mind, the ascetic simultaneously acquires the 
five pure faculties (andsravendriya),''* it is necessary to distinguish them and describe their characteristics 


each in turn. 


When the bodhisattva accedes to dharmaniyama, he destroys such and such fetters (samyojana), acquires 
such and such qualities (guna), surpasses such and such stages and becomes established on such and such a 
ground, but only the Buddha knows it. It is in order to guide (upanayana) the bodhisattvas that the Buddha 


119 


celebrates all of that in many ways. Similarly, at the beginning of the present stitra “it was said: “The 


Buddha was on the Grdhraktitaparvata with <1801> an assembly of five thousand bhiksus: all were arhat, 


120 etc. It was in 


had destroyed their impurities (Asindsrava), were accomplished and perfect (krtakrtya), 
[263b] order to guide other men and purify their minds that the Buddha multiplied these praises and there 
was no fault (dosa) there. It is the same here: if the bodhisattva has acceded to dharmaniyama, by that very 
fact he has “surpassed the stage of Sravaka and pratyekabuddha” and has “become established on the 
irreversible ground”. Furthermore, it is because he has acceded to the dharmaniyama that the bodhisattva 


has surpassed the stage of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha and is established on the irreversible ground. 


Question. — But in acceding to the dharmaniyama, the bodhisattva also bypasses old age (jara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana), he cuts through the fetters (samyojana) and suppresses the three evil destinies 
(durgati) as has been said above (p. 1790F). Why then does [the Prajfiaparamitasttra] limit itself to saying 
that “he surpasses the stage of sravaka and prateykabuddha”? [By acceding to the dharmaniyama] the 
bodhisattva is also established in many quakities (guna). Why does [the siitra] say only that he ‘is 


established on the irreversible ground’? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva abandons bad things and acquires the qualities. Later, the stitra will describe 
successively the qualities in which he is established. When the Dharma is explained, it is necessary to 


proceed in an orderly fashion (Arama); it is impossible to speak of everything at the same time. 


Furthermore, when the bodhisattva produces the mind of bodhi (cittotpdada) for the first time, he is afraid 
above all of not bypassing the stage of sravaka and pratyekabuddha. For him, to fall directly into hell 
(niraya) would be less formidable, for [such a fall] would not definitively cut the path of the Mahayana. On 


"8 Sraddhd, virya, smrti and prajiid: see p. 1125-1127F. 
"9 Cf. p. 198F. 
20 Since Burnouf, krtakrtya has been translated as ‘having accomplished what they had to do’, but see above, p. 


213-215F. 
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the other hand, [to remain at the stage] of Sravaka or pratyekabuddha consitutes a definitive loss for the 
Mahayana.’*! <1802> 


[The caution of the cotton-tree.| — Thus there once was a cotton-tree (salmali) in a desert land. Its fruits and 
its branches were great and broad and birds in large numbers would gather there to pass the night. There 
came a day when one single pigeon (kapota) sat on a branch; the branch and the fruits brole off 


instantaneously. 


The deity of the marsh (kacchadevata) asked the deity of the tree (vrksadevata): When there are large 
numbers of birds, eagles (garutmat) or vultures (grdhra), you were able to sustain them; why could you not 


resist a little bird? 


The deity of the tree ansaered: This bird was lately sitting on an enemy of mine, the banyan tree 
(nyagrodha) and, having eaten a seed of that tree, it came to perch on me. It will certainly let fall droppings 
and, from the seed that has fallen to the ground, there will grow another evil tree that will certainly do me a 


great wrong. Thus, with anger and fearful of this pigeon, I preferred to sacrifice one branch: that was better. 


- The bodhisattva-mahasattva does the same. He feels less afraid of the heretics (tirthika), Mara’s troops, 
the fetters (samyojana) and evil actions (papakarman) than of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas. Why? For 
the bodhisattva, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are like the pigeon of the story for they destroy the spirit of 
the Mahayana and definitively ruin the work of the Buddha (buddhakarya). This is why [the 
Prajiiaparamitasttra] mentions, as the most important here, only the fact of “bypassing the stage of sravaka 


and pratyekabuddha and becoming established on the irreversible ground”. <1803> 


Il. BECOMING ESTABLISHED ON THE IRREVERSIBLE GROUND 


Question. — What is the irreversible gound (avaivartikabhumi)? 


Answer. — |. The bodhisattva considers unborn (anutopanna), non-destroyed (aniruddha) neither unborn 
nor non-destroyed (naivanutpannandaniruddha), neither shared (sa@ddharana) nor unshared (asaddharana) 
dharmas. Considering things thus, he is freed from the threefold world. Utilizing neither the empty (siunya) 
nor the non-empty (asiinya), he believes whole-heartedly in the wisdom of the True nature (bhiitalaksana) 
held by the Buddhas of the ten directions. Nothing can shake it or destroy it. It is called ‘conviction that 


dharmas do not arise’ (anutpattikadharmaksanti), and this conviction constitutes the irreversible ground. 


2! The Vimalakirtinirdesga, transl. p. 292, puts the following thought into the mouth of the arhat Mahakagyapa: “It 
would be better to become guilty of the five sins of immediate retribution (G@nantarya) than to be completely 
liberated as arhat as we are. Why? Because those who are guilty of the five dnantaryas still have the power to 
destroy these dnantaryas, to produce the mind of supreme complete enlightenment and to gradually realize all the 
dharmas of the Buddha. Whereas we, the arhats, who have destroyed our impurities, we will never be capable of 


that.” 
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2. Furthermore, access to the bodhisattvaniyama is the irreversible ground and the surpassing of the stage 


of sravaka and pratyekabuddha is also called irreversible ground. 


3. Furthermore, the bodhisattva established on the irreversible ground obtains indestructible (asamharya) 
and immutable (acyuta) superknowledges (abhijna) from lifetime to lifetime as fruit of retribution 
(vipalaphala). Endowed with these two things and while grasping the True nature (bhiitalaksana) of 


dharmas, he uses his great compassion (mahdakarunda) and does not abandon beings. 


4. Furthermore, the bodhisattva possess two attributes: 7) pure wisdom (visuddhaprajna); ii) the wisdom of 
skillful means (updyajndna). He possesses two other attributes: iii) high resolve (adhyasaya) directed 


toward nirvana; iv) activity (Kriya) that does not neglect the world (Joka). 


He is like a great naga whose tail is deep in the great sea but whose head is in the sky;'” he makes the 


lightning and the thunder but also makes the [beneficial] great rain to fall. 


5. Finally, the irreversible bodhisattva who has acquired the wisdom of the True nature (bhitalaksana) of 
dharmas retains it from one existence to <1804> the next without ever abandoning it, even temporarily. 
About the profound siitras of the Buddha!’ he never has any doubt or difficulty. Why? He says: “I myself 
do not have omniscience (sarvajnata); that is why I do not know by what skillful means and for what 


reason the sutras are expressed in this way.” 


By virtue of his deep aspiration (abhydasaya), the irreversible (avaivartika) bodhisattva never does any harm 
(papa). In his deep aspiration, he accumulates good things (Ausala); superficially, he may do bad (akusala) 
things. 


Il. THE TWO KINDS OF IRREVERSIBLE BODHISATTVAS 


Question. — In his avaivartika quality, the bodhisattva has the conviction that dharmas do not rise 


(anutpattikadharmaksanti). Why does he still do bad things by means of a superficial mind? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of avaivartika: 1) the one who has obtained anutpattiladharmaksanti; 2) the 


one who has not obtained anutpattikadharmaksanti [but who has received the prediction].'** The Buddha 


122 ‘The huge dimensions of the nagas is well known. It is such that ‘the tail is still in Taksasila while the head is 
already in Benares’: cf. Abiniskramanasitra, T 190, k. 37, p. 828b17. 

3 By ‘profound siitras’, the canonical sources already mean the siitras associated with the teaching of emptiness. 
Cf. Anguttara, I, p. 72; II, p. 107; Samyutta, IL, p. 267: Suttanta Tathagatabhasita gambhira gambhirattha lokuttara 
sunnatapatisamyutta: ‘Sttras preached by the Tathagata, profound, of profound meaning, supramundane, associated 
with emptiness’. They are also called siitras of precise meaning (nitartha): cf. Aksayamatinirdesa in Madh. vrtti, p. 
43, 1. 4-9. 

'4 Interpreting the Prajiiaparamitasitras faithfully, the Traité distinguishes the two kinds of avaivartikas, i.e., with 


regression, or without regression in their progress toward supreme bodhi. 
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knows that <1805> because of his past (a¢ita) and future (andgata) karmic causes and conditions, this 
bodhisattva will necessarily become a buddha for the benefit and happiness of other beings (parasattvanam 
hitaya sukhydaya) and gives him the prediction (vyakarana).'”> With his body of birth-death 


(cyutyupapadamamsakaya or samsaramamsakaya), this bodhisattva has not yet cut the fetters (samyojana), 


1. There is an avaivartika in deed and rightfully, showing all the characteristics of the avaivartika 
described by the Prajiaparamita (see above, p. 243-245F) and having notably the conviction that dharmas do not 
arise. This conviction, definitively realized in the eighth bhimi, the Acala, determines or predestines the bodhisattva 
to supreme bodi: he cannot fall back, and this is called the niyama. 

2. There is an avaivartika in deed only. He does not show the characteristics of an avaivartika and would 
be able, in principle, to fall back. In fact, he will go directly to supreme enlightenment of the Buddhas, but only the 
Buddha knows this. This bodhisattva is avaivartika in the prescience of the Buddha and it happens that the Buddha 
gives him the prediction of it (vyakarana). This is what is said in the Paficavimsati, p. 66, 1. 15-16 and the 
Satasahasrika, p. 272, 1. 7-9: Santi bodhisattva mahasattvd ye prathamacittotpddenaiva bodhisattvaniyamam 
avarlanty avinivartaniyabhiimau vavatisthante. — “There are bodhisattvas who, just through the first production of 
the mind of bodhi, enter into the determination of bodhisattva or become established in the irreversible ground.” 

Here another passage of the Traité must be cited (k. 74, p. 579c21-580a1 1) already mentioned and 
translated by L. de La Vallée Poussin in Siddhi, p. 738-739: 

“What must the bodhisattva obtain to receive the name of avaivartika? 

“According to the Abhidharmavibhasa, when the bodhisattva, having crossed through three incalculable 
periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), plants the causes that will produce the thirty-two marks, starting from this moment, he 
is called avaivartika (see above, p. 246-249F; Koa, IV, p. 222-223). 

“According to the Vinaya-Avadana, since he saw the buddha Dipamkara, threw the five flowers, spread 
out his hair on the ground, received from the Buddha the ‘prediction of avaivartika’, rose up into the air and prased 
the Buddha: starting from that moment, he is called avaivartika. 

“But in the Prajflaparamita, when the bodhisattva possesses the practice of the six paramitas, obtains jridna 
and upaya, is no longer attached to the paramitas which are absolutely empty, sees that all dharmas are without 
birth-cessation-increase-decrease, defilement, purity, coming-going-unity-multiplicity-permanence-impermanence- 
existence-non-existence, without any dualities whatsoever; then, as a result of this jana, he sees and crushes any 
note of impermanence after having crushed any note of permanence; abandons the view of nonarising-cessation, the 
view of impermanence; is not attached to nonarising-cessation... he is called “bodhisattva who has obtained the 
anutpattikadharmaksanti’, he enters into the determination of bodhisattva, he is called avaivartika. 

“Undoubtedly, since the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva is 
called avaivartika; but he is not endowed with the avaivartika characteristics.” 

5 The Siramgamasamadhi (transl. p. 20-213) distinguishes four kinds of predictions (vyakarana): i) prediction 
concerning the one who has not yet produced the bodhi mind (anutpdditabodhicittavyakarana), ii) prediction 
conferred on the one who has just produced bodhi mind (utpdaditabodhicittavyakarana), iii) prediction made secretly 
(rahovyakarana), iv) prediction made in the presence of the one who has obtained the conviction that dharmas do 
not arise (anutpattikadharmaksantilabdhasammukhavyakarana). — Here it is a matter of a bodhisattva who has not 


yet obtained the ksanti but whose progress toward bodhi will be irreversible. The Buddha knows it and predicts it. 
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but of all ordinary people (prthagjana), he is by far the foremost, and he too is described as avaiavartika. 
When he obtains anutpattikadharmaksanti and cuts all the fetters (samyojana), he will be purified 
(parisuddha). His last fleshly body (pascima mamsakaya) having disappeared, he will obtain a body born 
of the fundamental element <1806> (dharmadhdtujakaya); rid of the fetters, he will no longer need a 
teacher. He will be like a ship (naw) on the great Ganges river that does not need a pilot and by itself ends 


up in the great ocean. 


Furthermore, since his first production of the bodhi mind (prathamacittotpdda), he has made the great 
resolution of cutting all the conflicting [264a] emotiona (k/esa) and knowing the True nature 


(bhiutalaksana) of dharmas: then he will become [truly] avaivartika. 


By practicing the perfection of generosity (danaparamita) alone, the bodhisattva perfects (paripurayati) the 
six perfections; the same [by practicing the other perfections] up to and including the perfection of 
wisdom.'”° But by practicing the six virtues, the bodhisattva does not yet become avaivartika: it is at the 
moment when he produces a feeling of great compassion (mahdkarundacitta) toward beings that he becomes 


avaivartika. 


Endowed with this feeling of compassion, he has the following thought: “Dharmas all being empty (sunya), 
there are no beings (sattva); who then is there to be saved?” At that moment, his feeling of compassion 
weakens. But it happens that, in the face of the great misery of beings, the vision he has of the emptiness of 
dharmas (dharmasinyatasamanupasyanda) weakens in tur. If he has the power of skillful means 
(upayabala), the two things [viz., the feeling of compassion and the seeing of emptiness] are in balance, 
without struggling against each other. The feeling of great compassion does not hinder [the seeing] of the 
True nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas and [the seeing] of the True nature of dharmas does not prevent the 
arising of great compassion (mahakarund).'’’ That is skillful means (updya), Then the bodhisattva ‘accedes 
to the dharmaniyama of the bodhisattva and is established on the irreversible ground’. <1807> 


See what is said in the Wang-cheng p’in (Upapadaparivarta)'~*, and in regard to the characteristics of the 


avaivartika, see later the two A-pi-po-tche p’in (Avaivartikaparivarta).'”” 


6 The bodhisattva cultivates the six paramitas during the first six bhumis: generosity (dana) in the first, morality 
(sila) in the second, patience (Asanti) in the third, exertion (virya) in the fourth, meditation (dhyana) in the fifth and 
wisdom (prajnda) in the sixth. Nevertheless, the fact of specially cultivating one paramita brings about the perfecting 
of the other five since the paramitas are inseparable. Generosity, cultivated preferentially in the first ground, brings 
about morality, patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom: see above, p. 750-769F. For the mutual inclusion of the 
six paramitas, cf. Sitralamkara, p. 115-116; Samgraha, p. 195; Siddhi, p. 630. 

7 The Vimalakirtinirdesa (transl., p. 233-234) makes the entire edifice of the bodhisattva rest on two pillars: the 
wisdom assumed by skillful means (updyapdattaprajna) and the skillful means assumed by wisdom 
(prajnopattopaya). 

'°8 Chapter IV of the Paficaviméati, T 223, k. 2, p. 225a-229c. 

22 Chapter LV of the PaficavimSati, also called Pou-t’ouei p’in, T 223, k. 16, p. 239a-341b. 
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CHAPTER XLII (p. 1809F) THE PURSUIT OF THE SIX 
SUPERKNOWLEDGES 


First Section BECOMING ESTABLISHED IN THE SIX 
SUPERKNOWLEDGES 


NOTE ON THE ABHIJNAS 


The superknowledges (Sanskrit, abhijna; Pali, abhinna; Chinese, t'ong or chen-t'ong; Tibetan, mrion par 


Ses pa) are six in number and are usually presented in the following order: 

1. Rddhividhijnana (Pali, iddhividha) or rddhivisayajnana, the knowledge of magical processes. 
2. Divyasrotra (dibbasota), divine hearing. 

3. Cetahparyayajnana, also called paracittajnana, the knowledge of another’s mind. 


4. Purvanivasadnusmrtijnana, (pubbe nivadsanussatinana), the memory of [one’s] former abodes (or 


existences). 


5. Cyutupapadajnana (sattanam cutupapatandana), the knowledge of the death and rebirth of beings, also 
called divyacaksus (dibbacakkhu), the divine eye. 


6. Asravaksayajndna (asavakkhayanana), the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities. 


1. Canonical definition of the abhijfias 


Pali recension. — Digha, I, p. 78-84; IH, 281; Majjhima, I, p. 4-36, 494-496; II, p. 18-22; II, p. 11-12, 98- 
99: Samyutta, II, p. 212-214; V, p. 264-266; Anguttara, I, p. 255-256; III, p. 17-19, 28-29, 280-281, 425- 
426; V, p. 199-200. 


Sanskrit recension. — Catusparisatsttra, p. 432-434; PaficavimSati, p. 83-87; Satasahasrika, p. 301-308; 
Dasabhumika, p. 34-36; Kosavyakhya, p. 654. Among these various recensions there are numerous 


variations in detail, and here two of them will be reproduced. 
Digha, I, p. 78-84: 
I. so anekavihitam iddhividham paccanubhoti. 

1) eko pi hutva bahudha hoti ... 


2)... parimajjati yava brahmaloka pi kayena vasam vatteti. 
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VI. ... brahmacariyam katam karanivam naparam itthattaya ti pajanati / 


Dasabhiimika, p. 34-36: 

I. so ‘nekavidham rddhividhim (var. rddhivisayam) pratyanubhavati / 
1. prthivim api kampayati. ... 
8.... brahmalokam api kayena vasam vartayati. 


VI. (Kosavyakhya, p. 654) ...Artam karanivam naparam asmdd bhavam iti prajnanati / 


Translation of the Sanskrit: 


I. — He practices various magical processes: 1. he shakes the earth; 2. being one, he becomes many; 3. 
being many, he becomes one; 4. he manifests appearances and disappearances; 5. he passes through walls, 
ramparts and mountains unimpededly as though it were through space; 6. he moves through space with 
crossed legs like a bird with wings; 7. he dives into the earth and emerges from it as though it were water; 
8. he walks on the water without sinking as though it were on the earth; 9. he smokes and flames like a 
great mass of fire; 10. he emits currents of water from his body, like a great cloud; 11. he strokes the sun 
and the moon, so prodigious and so powerful, touches them with his hand and exerts his will physically as 


far as the world of Brahma. 


II. By the faculty of the pure and superhuman divine hearing, he hears the two kinds of sounds, divine and 


human, subtle and coarse, distant or near, including those of horseflies, mosquitoes, insects and flies. 


II. With his mind, he recognizes precisely the minds of other beings, of other people; he recognizes 
precisely a loving mind as a loving mind, a mind free of love as a mind free of love, a hateful mind as a 
hateful mind, a mind without hate as a mind without hate, a disturbed mind as a disturbed mind, a mind free 
of disturbance as a mind free of disturbance, an impassioned mind as an impassioned mind, a mind without 
passion as a mind without passion, a small mind as a small mind, a vast mind as a vast mind, an elevated 
mind as an elevated mind, an immense mind as an immense mind, a condensed mind as a condensed mind, 
a concentrated mind as a concentrated mind, an unconcentrated mind as an unconcentrated mind, a 
liberated mind as a liberated mind, a non-liberated mind as a non-liberated mind, a stained mind as a 
stained mind, a stainless mind as a stainless mind, a coarse mind as a coarse mind, a mind without 
coarseness as a mind without coarseness. This is how, by means of his mind, he recognizes precisely the 


mind of other beings, of other people. 


IV. He remembers his many earlier abodes: one lifetime, two, three, four five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty lifetimes, several hundred lifetimes, several hundreds of thousand lifetimes, a period of disappearance 
(of the world), a period of creation, several periods of disappearance, a hundred periods, a thousand 
periods, a hundred thousand periods, a million periods, a hundred million periods, a thousand million 
periods, a hundred thousand million periods, up to many hundreds of thousands of millions of kotiniyuta of 


periods. He thinks: “At that time, I had such and such a name, such and such a clan, such and such a family, 
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such and such food, such and such a lifespan; I experienced such and such happiness and such and such 
suffering. When I left this place, I was reborn over there and from that place I was reborn here.” This is 


how he remembers his many earlier bodes with their aspects, their location and their details. 


V. With his divine eye, purified, superhuman, he sees beings dying and being reborn and recognizes them 
according to reality, handsome or ugly, of good or bad destiny, excellent or vile, according to the 
consequences of their actions. He thinks: “These beings full of bodily misdeeds, full of vocal misdeeds, full 
of mental misdeeds, slandering the saints, having wrong views, acting badly as a result of their wrong 
views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death, are born in a miserable state, 
in a bad destiny, in an abyss, in the hells. On the other hand, these beings endowed with good bodily 
actions, endowed with good vocal actions, endowed with good mental actions, not slandering the saints, 
having right views, acting well as a result of their right views, for this cause and this reason, at the 
dissolution of the body after death, are born in the good destinies, in the heavens, in the god realms. Thus 
with his divine eye, pure, superhuman, he sees, with their aspects, their location and their details, beings 


dying or being born, and he recognizes them in conformity with reality. 


VI. He recognizes properly the noble truths: this is suffering, this is the origin of suffering, this is the 
destruction of suffering, this is the way leading to the destruction of suffering. While he knows this and 
sees this, his mind is liberated from the impurities [of the realm] of desire (ka@madhdtu) is freed from the 
impurities of the two higher realms (bhavdsrava) and the impurities of ignorance (avidyasrava). When he 
is liberated, the knowledge and the vision of being liberated arise in him. He recognizes: “Birth is 


exhausted for me; there is no further existence for me.” 


- Whereas the Pali Nikayas remain faithful to the order followed in the wording of the abhijiias, the 
Sanskrit Agamas depart from it frequently: as we will see later, they may place divyacaksus or divyasrota 
at the head of the list. 


The first five abhijfias which occur among worldly people (prthagjana) as well as among the saints (arhat) 
are within the range of human powers and consequently are of mundane order (/aukika). In contrast to the 
asravaksayajnana strictly reserved for the saints, they form a separate group: that of the five abhijfias often 
mentioned in the texts: cf. Samyutta, II, p. 121-122; mahavastu, I, p. 284, 1. 3; II, p. 33, L. 11; 96, 1. 1; 
Divyavadana, p. 321, 1. 3; Saddharmapund., p. 134, 1. 11; 141, 1. 9; 254, 1. 14; Siksasamuccaya, p. 243, 1. 
13. 


Abhijiia is rendered in French sometimes as ‘pouvoir naturel’ (supernatural power), sometimes as 
“supersavoir’ (superknowledge): the second translation seems preferable for abhijfia; as its name indicates, 
it is indeed an awareness of superior order which does not necessarily means an intuitive awareness. The 
earliest sources already insist on the fact that they are the fruit of samadhi: they appear only “in a 
concentrated mind, very pure, very clean, without fault, free of stains, supple, ready to act, stable, having 


reached impassivity.” (Digha, I, p. 77 seq.). 
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2. The Abhijiias in the Abhidharma 


Pali scholasticism (Patisambhida, I, p. 111-118; Visuddhimagga, ed. H. C. Warren, p. 328-368) reproduces 
fully the canonical definition of the abhijiias cited at the beginning of the present note, comments on it 


word by word and illustrates it with numerous examples. 


Scholars have taken into account that the canonical definition of rddyabhijna refers above all to miraculous 
movement and does not embrace the entire group of magical processes. They have, therefore, completed 
the list by distinguishing ten kinds of iddhi (Patisambhida, II, p. 207-214; Visuddhimagga, p. 318-323; 
Atthasalini, p. 91; see also S. Z. Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 61): 


1. Adhitthana iddhi, magic by virtue of an act of will, to which the canonical formula exclusively refers: 


“Being one, he becomes many’, etc. 

2. Vikubbana iddhi, magic of bodily transformation. 

3. Manomaya iddhi, creation of a physical body, the double of oneself. 

4. Nanavipphara iddhi, magic resulting from an intervention of knowledge. 

5. Samadhivipphara iddhi, magic resulting from an intervention of the mind in concentration. 


6. Ariya iddhi, noble magic, permitting the seeing of pleasant things as unpleasant and vice versa. This was 


already discussed by the canonical sutras (Digha, IT, p. 112-113, etc.). 

7. Kammavipakaja iddhi, magic resulting from the retribution of actions. 

8. Purinavato iddhi, magic belonging to the deserving person. 

9. Vijjamaya iddhi, magic of the scientific order, resulting from progress in the sciences. 


10. Tattha tattha sammapayogapaccaya ijjhanatthena iddhi, magic the success of which is assured by a 
correct undertaking in such and such a realm. Thus the destruction of the impurities has, as cause, the 


efforts employed in the course of the career of the arhats. 


The abhijfias are placed neither among the dharmas of the Path studied in chapters XXXI to XXXVIII nor 
among the attributes of the Buddhas mentioned in chapters XX XIX to XLII, but they present many traits in 
common with them. They form a special category which fits into the Buddhist system poorly and whose 
job seems to have been done already. As the Traité has already commented (p. 1557F), there is only a 
difference of intensity of knowledge between abhijna, vidya and bala. All of this poses some difficult 
problems over which the Abhidharmas and the sastras of the Sarvastivadins have struggled for a long time: 
cf. Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, k.15, p.432b17-c8; Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 102, p. 530; k. 141, p. 727b22- 
728c1: T 1546, K. 53, p. 383b-c; Abhidharmasara, T 1550 k. 3, p. 824a27-28; Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 
1553, k. 2, p. 975c22-976al17. 
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Kosa, VU, p. 98-112, comes to the following conlusions: 
In their nature (svabhava), the abhijfias are wisdoms of the path of deliverance (vimuktimargaprajna). 


Abhijiias 1, 2, 4 and 6 are samvrtijnana; abhijia 3 involves jhanas 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8 (see above, p. 1472F); 


abhijfia 6 is similar to bala 10 and like it, involves six or ten jndnas (cf. p. 1508F). 


Abhijfias | to 5 have as their support (@sraya) the four dhyanas but not the four aripyasamapattis. As 
domain or object (visaya), they have their level (bhumi) or a lower level. Already cultivated in an earlier 


existence, they are acquired by detachment (vairagya); if not, by effort (prayoga). 


Abhijiia 3 includes the smrtyupasthanas 2, 3 and 4 (cf. p. 1121-1122F); abhijfias 1, 2 and 5 are the 


kayasmrtypasthana; abhijiias 4 and 6 have as nature the four smrtyupasthanas. 
Abhijiias 2 and 5 and indeterminate (avyakrta); the others are good (subha). 


Abhijfias 4 to 6 are knowledges (vidya) because they cause the non-knowledge relating to the past, future 


and present to cease. Abhijfia 6 belongs to the arhat alone. 


Abhijiia 1 corresponds to the magical miracle (rddhipratiharya) that converts beings; abhijfia 3 corresponds 
to the miracle of the statement (G@desandpratiharya) that reads minds; abhijfia 6 corresponds to the miracle 
of the correct teaching (anusdsanipratiharya) that confers the fruits of salvation and happiness. We may 
remember that these pratiharyas are listed in the canonical texts: Digha, I, p. 212; II, p. 220, Anguttara, I, 
p. 170. 


3. The Abhijiias in the Prajiaparamitasitras 


In the present passage, the siitra envisages the case of a bodhisattva who, already possessing the first five 
abhijiias, “wishes to be established in the six abhijfias”. But if he obtains the sixth abhijiia, he destroys his 
impurities (ksindsrava) and enters into nirvana. In this case, it is hard to see how he could pursue his ideal 


of bodhisattva and still dedicate himself to the welfare and happiness of beings. 
This leads the Traité to distinguish two kinds of destruction of the impurities (4@sravaksaya): 


1. Complete Gsravaksaya involving both the elimination of the afflictive emotions (A/esa) and the 
elimination of their traces (klesavasand). It belongs to the fully and completely enlightened Buddhas alone, 


and the bodhisattva attains it only at the end of his career in the tenth bhimi. 


2. Incomplete adsravaksaya, eliminating the afflictive emotions without eliminating their traces. As we have 
seen above (p. 1761F), it is characteristic of the Sravakas who have reached the state of arhat as well as the 
bodhisattvas of the eighth bhimi. But the results are quite different according to whether it is a matter of an 


arhat or a bodhisattva. 


The ksindsrava arhat, aspiring only to his personal deliverance, puts an end to suffering and escapes from 


samsara. 
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The ksinasrava bodhisattva, animated by great loving-kindness and great compassion, uses his traces of 
afflictive emotions to pursue his work of salvation and, without taking rebirth in the threefold world, 


assumes a body of the dharmadhatu for the service of beings. 


Thus the bodhisattva “who wishes to become established in the six abhijfias” aspires above all to this 


incomplete Gsravaksaya where he retains the traces of emotions in a purely altruistic end. 


If the siitra submits to these subtleties, it is in order to maintain in its system the role of the abhijfias to 
which the canonical scriptures grant such an important place. Nonetheless, the practice of the abhijfias 


comes within conventional truth and loses any significance from the point of view of universal emptiness. 


Coming back to the subject later, the siitra (Paficaviméati, p.83-33; Satasahasrika, p. 301-306) will 
comment that by using the six abhijiias, the bodhisattva is under no illusion: he does not grasp them 
(nopalabhate), has no thought of either possessing them or knowing their object, because he is based on the 
emptiness (sinyata) and non-existence (anupalabdhita) of their self-nature; he doe not seek to produce 


them or to realize them if this is not in the spirit of omniscience. 


[264b] Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 13; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 1. 16). — The bodhisattva-mahOattva who 
wishes to become established in the six superknowledges should practice the perfection of wisdom 


(Sadabhijnatayam sthatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. QUALITIES OF THE SIXTH SUPERKNOWLEDGE 


In the Tsan-p’ou-sa p’in (Bodhisattvastutiparivarta) [above, p. 328-333F], the Prajiaparamitastitra spoke of 
the ‘bodhisattva possessing five abhijfias’ (bodhisattvah pancabhijnah). Why does it speak here of the 
“‘bodhisattva wishing to become established in the six abhijiias’ (bodhisattvah sadabhijnatayam 


sthatukamah)? 


Answer. — The [first] five Abhijiias are possessed by the bodhisattva, but here the six abhijiias in which the 
bodhisattva wants to be established are possessed by the Buddha. If the bodhisattva possessed the six 
abhijfias, he would be a Tathagata. 


Question. — However, in the Wang-cheng p ‘in (Upapadaparivarta),'*° the Prajiiaparamitasitra will say: 
“There are bodhisattvas established in the six abhijfias who go [from buddhafield] to buddhafield” (santi 
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samkramanti). -’ Why then do you say that the bodhisattvas possess only five abhijfias? 


'3° Chap. IV of the Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 2, p.225a21-229¢4. 
‘31 Daficavimsati, p. 63, 1. 7-9; Satasahasrika, p. 271, 1. 4-6. 
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Answer. — The sixth abhijfia, or knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (@sravaksayajndana), is of 
two kinds: i) simultaneous elimination of the impurities (asrava) and their traces (vasand); ii) elimination 
of the impurities but not of the traces. The traces not being eliminated, we say that the bodhisattvas 
‘possess’ five abhijiias; the traces being eliminated, we say that they ’are [264b] established’ in the six 


abhijiias.** 


Question. — How can the bodhisattva whose impurities are eliminated (Asindsrava) be reborn and assume a 
birth (upapatti)? Any taking of birth (upapattiparigraha) results from the flow of desires (t7snapravaha). 
Just as rice (dhyana), even though it is planted in good soil, does not germinate when moisture is lacking, 
so the saints (aryapudgala), once liberated from the husk of desire (trsnatusa), although still in possession 
of defiled actions (sasravakarman), causes and conditions of birth (upapattihetupratyaya), cannot return to 


existence. 


Answer. — As I have said earlier (p. 1801F), the bodhisattva reaches dharmaniyama and becomes 
established in the avaivartikabhtmi. When his last fleshly body (pascima mamsakaya) has disappeared, he 
obtains a body born of the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya). Although he has cut the passions 
(klesa), he still retains their residues (vasand) and because of them, he takes on a body born of the 


fundamental element, not a birth in the threefold world (traidhatuka). 


Question. — Among the arhats as well the passions are cut while the traces are not. Why are they not 


reborn? 


Answer. — [Contrary to the bodhisattva], the arhats have neither great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) nor 
great compassion (mahakarund), and they have not made the earlier vow (pirvapranidhdna) to save all 
beings. Having realized the culminating point of reality (bhutakotim saksatkrtva), they abandon samsara 


[definitively]. 


Furthermore, I said previously (p. 1817F) that there are two kinds of destructions of the impurities 
(asravaksaya). Here it is not a question of a bodhisattva possessing the abhijiia of the destruction of the 
impurities but of a bodhisattva ‘wishing to become established in the six abhijfias’ and, to this end, to 


practice the perfection of wisdom. 


On the meaning (artha) of the six abhijfias, see what the Buddha will say in the following chapters.'*? 
Above (p. 328-333F), in the Tsan-p’ou p’in chapter (Bodhisattvavastutiparivarta), I have also explained the 


meaning of the five abhijfias of the bodhisattva. 


II. ORDER OF THE SUPERKNOWLEDGES 


'2 For a bodhisattva to be truly established in the six abhijiias in the example of the Buddha, it is necessary that all 
his impurities (asrava) be destroyed, not just the afflictive emotions (k/esa) that make up the asrava proper, but also 
the traces (vasand) that are the result of them. 


'33 See especially PaficaviméSati, p. 83, 1. 7 - 88, 1. 16; Satasahasrika, p. 301, 1. 11 — 306, 1. 9. 
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Question. — What is the order (Arama) of the abhijfias? 
Answer. — 


1. Order generally accepted by the canonical siitras'* 


A. Abhijiia of magical power’”” 


[a. Gamanarddhi]. — The bodhisattva detached from the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna), 
possessing the trances (dhyana), endowed with loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund), takes 


the abhijiia in the interest of beings and manifests wondrous (adbhuta) and marvelous (Gscarya) things so 


'34 Namely, 1) rddhividhi, 2) divyasrotra, 3) cetahparydya or paracitta, 4) piirvanivasa, 5) cyutupapada or 
divyacaksus, 6) Gsravaksaya. This order is followed scrupulously by the Nikayas and the Pali Abhidhammas and a 
significant portion of the Sanskrit Agamas: cf. Dirgha, T 1, k. 9, p. 54b9-11; 58a24-26; Samyukta, T 99, k. 29, p. 
209c27-28; k. 41, p. 302a25-26. 

'35 As has already been noted, the canonical definition of rddhividhijfdna is concerned with a part only of magical 
operations. Later sources tried to complete it. Pali scholasticism distinguishes ten magical operations (cf. p. 1815F) 
whereas the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma speaks of several kinds of magic: 

Vibhasa. T 1545, k. 141, p. 725b23-c4: There are three types of rddhi: 1) that which moves the body 
(Sariravahini), 2) that which comes from a volition (@dhimoksiski), 3) that which is fast like the mind (manojava). 

The sariravahini raises the body up and moves it in the air like a bird flying or a flying rsi painted on the 
wall. 

The a@dhimoksiki makes what is far becomes near (diirasyGsannddgimoksena). By the power of this 
volition, one can touch the sun and the moon while staying on this very continent. Or, as well, one can reach the 
Akanistha heaven in the time it takes to bend or stretch one’s arm. 

The manojava is the visual consciousness (caksurvijndna) reaching the summit of rtipadhatu; or else it is 
reaching the Akanistha heaven or also traveling through infinite universes. 

How many people realize these three rddhis? The Sravakas realize the first one; the pratyekabuddhas 
realize two with the exception of manojava; only the Buddha Bhagavats realize all three. 

The Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 1553, k. 2, p. 975c24-25 speaks of three rddhipdda (taken in the sense here of 
rddhividhi or rddhivisaya): 1) displacement by flying (utpatanaganmana), 2) creation (nirmdna), 3) the abhijiia of 
the saints (arya). 

This classification is retained by the Traité which, here and in other places, (cf, p. 329-330) also mentions 
three kinds of rddhi; gamana-, nirmana-, Gryaddhi. 

For the Kosa, VII, p. 113-114, and the Abhidharmadipa, p. 400, rddhi is displacement (gati) and creation 
(nirmana). Displacement itself is of three kinds: sariravahini, Gdhimoksiki and manojava. Creation is of two types: 
of the realm of kama and of the realm of riipa. 

For the abhijfias in the Vijfanavada system, see especially Bodh. bhiimi, p. 58-71; Sitralamkara, p. 185; 
Samgraha, p. 294-295; Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. Pradhan, p. 97. 
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that the minds of beings may be purified. Why? If he did not perform miraculous things, he would not be 


able to lead many beings to find salvation. 


Having thought thus, the bodhisattva-mahasattva fixes his mind on [the element] of space (akasadhatu) 
inherent in his own body and eliminates the idea of coarse-heavy (audarikaripa) matter. Constantly noting 
[within himself] the nature of emptiness-lightness (Jaghutvanimitta), he produces great minds of 
vigorousness (chanda), energy (virya), wisdom (prajd) and examination (mimdmsa)'*° which have the 
power to raise the body. Before any examination, he knows himself that the power of his mind is so great 
that it can raise up his body as one does when walking. Destroying any idea of the heaviness of matter and 


always cultivating the notion of lightness, he then can fly. 


[b. Nirmanarddhi].- Secondly, the bodhisattva can also transform things. He makes the earth (prthivi) 
become water (ap) and water become earth, wind (vayu) become fire (tejas) and fire become wind: he is 
able to transform all the great elements (mahabhita). He makes gold (suvarna) change into gravel 
(kathalla) and gravel change into gold: he can transform all these things. To change earth (prthivi) into 
water (ap), he thinks of water unceasingly and increases it until he no longer thinks of earth. At that 
moment, the earth becomes water in accordance with his mind, The bodhisattva can transform all these 


kinds of things. 
Question. — If that is so, how are the superknowledges different from the spheres of totality (Artsndyatana)? 


Answer. — The krtsnayatanas are the first path of the abhijiias. Preliminary [264c] to the krtsnayatanas, the 
vimoksas and the abhibhvayatanas make the mind flexible; then it is easy to enter the abhijfias. Moreover, 
in the krtsnayatanas, there is only a single person to notice that the earth has been changed into water; other 
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people do not see it at all.’ This is not so in the abhijiias: the ascetic himself really sees water and other 


people really see the water as well. 


Question. — However, the krtsnayatanas are great concentrations (samadhi) also. Why are they unable to 


give real water, seen by both the ascetic and other people as well? 


Answer. — The krtsnayatanas have a very vast field of vision. What happens is that everything takes on just 
the characteristics of water but does not truly become water. The abhijfias, on the other hand, do not include 
everything, but what happens is that the earth changes into water and that is real water. The result is that 


these two concentrations (samadhi) each have their own special power. 


Question. — [One of two things]: the things transformed (nirmita) by these two samadhis are either true or 
false. If they are true, how does stone (si/a) become gold (suvarna) and how does earth become water? If 


they are false, how can the aryas become free of these fallacious practices? 


Answer. — All these practices are true and the aryas are not in error for they have eliminated the threefold 
poison (visatraya). No dharma has a fixed nature (niyatalaksana): each of them can be changed into earth 


or become water. 


'3° These are the four rddhipada, bases of magical power (cf. p. 1124F). 


'37 The Traité has commented above (p. 1305F) that the krtsnayatanas are subjective seeing. 
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Thus, [as as result of their solidity (khakkhatatva)], cheese (dadhi), glue [bird-lime] (gavyadrdha) and 
leather (/aksa) belong to the type earth (prthivi), but if they are brought near fire, they melt, become water 
(ap) and take on a moist nature (dravatva). Water, exposed to the cold, solidifies, becomes ice and takes on 
a solid nature (khakkhatatva). Stone when compressed becomes gold, gold when decompressed changes 
into copper (‘amra) or returns to stone. For beings (sattva), it is the same: the bad (papa) can become good 
(kusala) and the good can become bad. This is why we know that no dharma has a fixed nature. The 
transformations (nirmdna) brought about by the power of the abhijiias are real and not false. If each thing 


had a fixed nature originally, it could never be transformed. 


[c. Aryarddhi]. — Thirdly, the noble magical power (dryarddhi) is to have domination dependent on good 


pleasure (vathakamavasitva) over the six sense objects (visaya): 


“1) Faced with a pleasant object, to produce a notion of unpleasantness; 2) faced with an unpleasant object, 
to produce a notion of pleasantness; 3) eliminating both the notions of pleasantness and unpleasantness, to 


become established in a mind of indifference: this is the threefold abhijiia [of noble magical power].”!** 


The Buddha alone possesses this abhijiia of domination (vasitvabhijna). 


B. Abhijna of divine hearing 


The bodhisattva in possession of this abhijfia [of magical power] moves through the buddhafields 
(buddhaksetra) but, in these various fields, the languages are not the same, and the bodhisattva, not 
understanding the small beings located afar, seeks the abhijfia of divine hearing (divyasrotra). 
Remembering always the great sounds (sabda) pronounced in many audiences, he grasps their 
characteristics (nimittany udgrhnati) and cultivates the practice of them. As a result of this continuous 
practice, his ear (srotra) contacts a subtle matter (rijpaprasada) derived from the four great elements of the 
world of form (riipadhatucaturmahabhitabautika) and, possessing this matter, he succeeds in hearing at a 
distance.'*? Without any difficulty, the bodhisattva penetrates articulated sounds (sabda), divine (divya) and 


human (mdanusa), whether coarse (audarika) or subtle (si#ksma) distant or close (ve va dire ye vantika). 


2. Order proposed by the Dhyanasitra 


38 Noble magic, belonging to the saint whose spiritual faculties have been developed (bhdvitendriya): it is holy 
(arya), free of dsrava and upadhi, in contrast to the rddhi of miracles (eko ‘pi bhitva bahudha bhavati, etc.) which, 
having asrava and upadhi, is not holy (anarya),. 

Here the Traité reproduces the canonical definition: Digha, III, p. 112-113; Majjhima, HI, p. 301; 
Samyutta, V, p. 119, 295, 317-318; Anguttara, III, p. 169-170; Patisambhida, II, p. 212: 

So sace akankhati: Patikkiile appatikkilasanni vihareyyan ti, appatikkiilasanni tattha viharati ... upekhako 
tattha viharati sato sampajano. 


'39 Koga, VIL, p. 123, explains the riipa derived from the four great elements entering into the formation of the 


divine eye and the divine ear in the same way. 
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Question. — See what is said in the Tch’an king (Dhyanasitra):'“° 


“1) First the ascetic obtains the divine eye (divyacaksus). — 2) Having seen beings but not hearing their 
sounds, he seeks the abhijiia of divine hearing (divyasrotra). — 3) Possessing the divine sight and divine 
hearing, he perceives the bodily shape (samsthdana) of beings as well as their articulated sounds (ghosa), 
but he does not understand their language (vac, adhivacana) or their various expressions (nirukti) of 
sadness (daurmanasya) or joy (mudita), of suffering (duhkha) or happiness (sukha). This is why he seeks 
the unhindered knowledge of expression (niruktipratisamvid). But then he only knows the expressions 
(nirukti) of beings and does not know their minds (citta); this is why he seeks the knowledge of another’s 
mind (paracittajnana). — 4) Knowing the minds of other [265a] beings, he still does not know where they 
originally came from. This is why he seeks the abhijiia of remembering former abodes 
(purvanivasanusmrti). — 5) Knowing their origin now, he wants to cure their mental illness (cittavyadhi). 
This is why he seeks the abhijfia of the destruction of the impurities (asravaksaya). — 6) Thus furnished 
with the five abhijfias, he cannot yet perform transformations (nirmana); consequently, the beings saved by 
him are not numerous, for he is unable to subdue people of great merit contaminated by wrong views 
(mithyadrsti). This is why he seeks the abhijfia of magical power (rddhyabhijna). 


Since this is the order to be followed, why would the bodhisattva first seek the abhijfia of magical 


power? “! 


Answer. —Among beings, the coarse (audarika) ones are numerous, the subtle ones (si#ksma) are rare. This 
is why the yogin first uses the abhijiia of magical power. Actually, the abhijfia of miraculous power saves 


many people, coarse as well as subtle; this is why [the sutra] mentions it first. 


Moreover, the abhijfias differ as to the mode of their acquisition and as to their number (samkhya). As for 
their mode of acquisition, many yogins first seek the divine eye (divyacksus) because it is easy to obtain. 
He uses the sun (siirya), the moon (candra), stars (naksatra), pearls (mani) and fire (tejas), by grasping the 
common characteristic (nimitta) which is the light (a/oka). He cultivates it so well, with so much diligence 
and exertion that day and night no longer make any difference. Above, below, in front, behind, this unique 
single light rises up before him without obstacle.'** This is how he acquires the abhijfia of the divine eye 


first. As for the other abhijfias, he acquires them in the order described above. 


'40 This siitra, which is often referred to by the Traité (cf. P. 1025F, 1422F, 1547F and later, k. 91, p. 705b6) places 
the divyacaksus at the head of the abhijfias and rddhi at the end. This rather unusual order, is that of the 
Dharmasamgraha, § 20 and the Mahavyutpatti, no. 202-208. 

‘4! According to the most commonly accepted order, the Prajfiaparamitasiitras place the rddhi at the head of the 
abhijiias. 

'2 This way of acquiring the divine eye, known in Pali as dlokakasina, is fully described in Visuddhimagga, ed. H. 


C. Warren, p. 361-362. 
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3. Order followed by the Buddha on the night of bodhi.'*” 


Finally, the Buddha taught the order of the abhijiias in accord with the way he had acquired them: 


1. During the first watch (prathame yame) the Buddha obtained one ‘superknowledge’ abhijfia and one 
‘knowledge’ (F: science) vidya, viz., the abhijiia of magical power (rddhi) and the vidya of former abodes 
(purvanivasa). 

2. During the middle watch (madhyame yame), he obtained the abhijiia of divine hearing (divyasrotra) and 


the vidya of the divine eye (divyacaksus). 


3. During the last watch (pascime yame), he obtained the abhijfia of the awareness of others’ minds 


(paracittajnana) and the vidya of the destruction of the impurities (G@sravaksaya). 


Here, since the search for the vidyas consists of the harder effort (vyapana), they are placed second. 
Abhijiia and vidya are acquired in an order comparable to that of the four fruits of the religious life 


(catuhsramanyaphala) where the greatest are placed second.'* 


Question. — If the divine eye (divyacaksus), being easy to obtain (sulabha), is placed first, why does the 


bodhisattva not obtain the divine eye first? 


“8 Here the Traité takes its inspiration from relatively late sources in the words of which, during the night at Bodh- 
Gaya, the Buddha conquered the six abhijfias. 

1. During the first watch of the night, rddhivisayajnana and purvanivasdnanusmrtijnana; during the 
middle watch, divyasrotrajndana and divyacaksurjnana; during the last watch, cetahparydyajnana and 
asravaksayajnana, either in the order: no. 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6. Cf. Catusparisatstitra, p. 432, 1. 4 - 434, 1. 13; Milasarv. 
Vin., T 1450, K. 4, p. 123c14-124b8 (cf. G. Tucci, // trono di diamante, p. 207-210, where the order is slightly 
different). 

2. During the first watch, kayabhijna (= rddhyabhijna ?) and piirvanivasanusmrtyabhijna; during the 
middle watch, divyasrotra and divyacaksus; during the last watch, paracittajnana and adsravaksayajnana, either in 
the order abhijfia no. 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6. Cf. Abhiniskramanasitra, T 190, k. 30, p. 793a-794c3. 

But according to the old canonical sources, the Buddha attained only three jfidnas in the course of the three 
watches of the night: pirvanivadsanusmrtijnana, cyutupapddajnana and asravanam ksayajnana, i.e., abhijnias 4, 5 
and 6, forming altogether the threefold knowledge (vidyatraya). Cf. Vinaya, IIL, p. 4, 1. 17 —5, 1. 38; Majjhima, I, p. 
22, 1. 9-23, 1. 28-117; 247, 1. 36 — 249, 1. 22; Anguttara, IV, p. 177, 1. 9-179, 1. 13; Madhyama, T 26, k. 40, p. 
680a1-b7; Ekottara, T 125, k. 23, p. 666b24-c20; Dharmagupt. Vin., T 1428, k. 31, p. 781b5-c10; Mahisasaka Vin. T 
1421, k 15, p. 102c19-20 (contrary to usage, the latter has the second vidyd as paracittajnana but claims to follow 
the T’ai tseu jouei ying pen k’i king, T 185, k. 2, p. 478a5-9 in doing so). 

‘4 To enter into the fruits of the religious life, the ascetic must pass through two stages each time: that of candidate 
for the fruit (phalapratipannaka) and that of abiding in the fruit (phalastha). This is why the texts distinguish eight 
kinds of aryapudgala (cf. KoSa, VI, p. 232; Traité, p. 1390F). 
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Answer. — All dharmas are easy for the bodhisattva to obtain and do not present any difficulty; for other 


people who are of weak faculties (mrdvindriya), some are hard to obtain, others are easy. 


Moreover, during the first watch of the night (prathame yame), when king Mara came to fight against the 
Buddha, the Bodhisattva, by the power of his abhijfia [of magical power], performed various 
transformations (nirmdna) that changed the weapons of Mara’s warriors into necklaces (keyiira, niska). 
Having vanquished Mara’s army, the Bodhisattva began to think about [this] abhijfia and wanted to fulfill it 
completely (paripurana). He formulated the thought of it and immediately found the position of attack 
(avataralabha). Completely fulfilling the abhijfia, he conquered Mara.'*° - Then he wondered why he alone 
could possess such a great power, and by investigating the vidya of former abodes (purvanivasa), he 


understood that it was by accumulating the power of merit (punyabala) lifetime after lifetime. 


During the middle watch (madhyame yame), Mara having retreated, calm and tranquility reigned and there 
was no more noise (ghosa). Out of loving-kindness and pity for all beings, the Bodhisattva thought about 
the cries uttered by Mara’s troops and gave rise to the abhijiia of divine hearing (divyasrotra) and the vidya 
of the divine eye (divyacaksus). Using this divine hearing, he heard the cries of suffering and happiness 
uttered by beings of the ten directions and the five destinies (pavicagati). Hearing their cries, he wanted to 
see their shapes (samsthdna) as well and, since the veils (antarayika) prevented his seeing them, he sought 


the divine eye (divyacaksus). 


During the last watch (pascime yame), when he saw the shapes of beings, he wanted to understand their 
minds (citta) and thus, by seeking the knowledge of [265b] others’ minds (paracittajndna), he knew the 
thoughts of beings. — Everybody wants to avoid suffering and to look for happiness. This is why the 
Bodhisattva sought the abhijiia of the destruction of impurities (4sravaksaya). And since, of all happiness, 
that of the destruction of impurities is the highest, the Bodhisattva causes others attain it. 


Question. — The bodhisattva who has acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti) has, from one lifetime to the next, always obtained the abhijfias as fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala). At the time [of his enlightenment] why does he have doubts about himself and 


does not know the minds of beings when he sees them? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of bodhisattvas: 7) the bodhisattva with body born of the fundamental 
element (dharmadhatujakaya); ii) the bodhisattva who, in order to save beings, assumes human qualities 
(manusyadharma) out of skillful means in order to save beings: he is born into the family of king Tsing-fan 
(Suddhodana); he makes a trip to the four gates of the city and asks questions about an old man, a sick man 
and death. '*° This bodhisattva is in possession of the six abhijiias when he is seated under the king of the 
trees. Moreover, the abhijiias previously held by this bodhisattva were not yet perfected (paripurna) and it 
is now, during the three watches of the night that they are [really] acquired.'*’ That this Buddha who 


exercises human qualities still has doubts of himself does not constitute a fault (dosa). 


'5 See p. 339-346F. 
46 See p. 22F, n. 2. 
'47 See p. 1556-57F 
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Question. — Concerning the order of the six abhijiias, the divine eye (divyacaksus) always comes first, 


whereas the abhijfia of the destruction of the impurities comes last. But is it always so? 


Answer. — Most often, the divine eye comes first and the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities 
comes last. However, sometimes, in consideration of the easiest method, either the divine hearing 


(divyasrotra) or the bases of magical power (rddhipdda) is placed first.'*® 


Some say: The divine hearing (divyasrotra) is easy to obtain in the first dhyana because this dhyana 


involves enquiry (vitarka), analysis (vicara) and four (?, sic) minds (citta). 


The divine eye (divyacaksus) is easy to obtain in the second dhyana because the visual consciousness being 


absent there, the mind is concentrated (samahita) and free of distraction (aviksipta). 


The abhijiia of magical power (rddhi) is easy to obain in the third dhyana because in this dhyana “one 


experiences bliss physically” (sukham kayena pratisamvedayati). 


All the abhijfias are easy to obtain in the fourth dhyana because this dhyana is the place of all security 


(sarvayogaksemasthdana). 


On the meaning of the three abhijiias:'*” memory of former abodes (pirvanivasa), etc., see [above, p. 1555- 


1563F] what was said about the ten powers (bala). 


Second Section DISTINGUISHING THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND OF 
ALL BEINGS 


Like all the abhijfias, the third abhijfia or knowledge of others’ minds (cetahparyayajnana = paracittajnana) concerns 
the thoughts of beings occupying the same ‘level’ as that in which the abhijfia has been obtained or a lower level. Thus, 
if he so wishes, an ascetic in the fourth dhyana can examine the minds of beings in kamadhatu and the four dhyanas, 
but not of formless beings. He knows only the minds of present beings but not those of future or past beings. 
Furthermore, an ascetic of dull faculties (mrdvindriya) cannot take hold of the minds of a being of sharp faculties 
(tiksnendriya) abiding on the same level as himself. Finally, a worldly person (prthaghana) cannot know the minds of a 
sravaka, a Sravaka is ignorant of those of a pratyekabuddha, and a prateykabuddha knows nothing of those of a Buddha. 


Thus, effective though it may be, an abhijfia is restricted to one realm and does not attain the totality of beings. 


However, in order to fulfill his ideal and assure the benefit and happiness of all creatures, the bodhisattva must know 


beforehand the minds of a// the beings of the threefold world, past, future and present. This is why he aspires to a 


'48 The divine eye (divyacaksus) or cyutupapddajnana is placed at the head of the abhijfias in Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, 
p. 247b23; Saddharmapund., p. 134, 1. 11; Mahavyut., np, 202; Dharmasamgraha, § 20; Dhyanasitra, cited above. — 
The divine hearing (divyasrotra) occupies first place in Samyukta, T 99, k. 29, p. 209b10; k. 41, p. 302a25; 303c12. 
— According to the most commonly used (cf. p. 1809F), rddhivisaya appears first and Gsravaksaya last. 


' More correctly, the three vidyas. 
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paracittajnana higher than that of the third abhijfia. He understands, so the Prajfiaparamita tells us, how to distinguish 


the “movements of mind of all beings” (sarvasattvacittacaritavispandita). 


Although the text does not say it explicitly, this universal awareness, in space as well as in time, is the prerogative of 
the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas of the tenth bhimi and is only an aspect of omniscience par excellence, i.e., 
sarvakarajfata. 

But, someone will say, “the world of beings is infinite” (anantah sattvalokah) and, infinity being without beginning or 
end, will never be known to the very end, from A to Z. But that is just a specious objection which the Traité, once 


again, will refute victoriously. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 13-14; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 1. 17-68, 1. 1). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to know the movements of mind of all beings must practice the perfection of wisdom 
(Sarvasattvacittacaritavispanditani vijnatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam 


siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF ANOTHER’S MIND AND 
THE AWARENESS OF THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND OF ALL BEINGS 


Question - In regard to the six abhijfias, we have just spoken about the abhijiia of knowing another’s mind 
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(paracittajnana). >’ Why does the Prajfiaparamitasitra repeat it here? 


Answer. — The abhijiia of knowing the mind of another (paracittajna) has a restricted range (visaya, 
gocara); it knows only the minds (citta) and mental events (caitasika dharma) of presently existing 
(pratyutpanna) beings belonging to the desire realm (kamadhatu) and the form realm (riipadhatu), but it 
does not know the minds and mental events of past (atita) and future (andgata) beings or beings belonging 


to the formless realm (Griipyadhatu).">' 


'S° The third abhijiia of the siitras, also called cetahparydjiana, in Pali cetopariyaidna. 

'S! The awareness of the mind of others works by deduction: it considers the riipa of beings, their color-shape, and 
from that deduces that such and such a being having such and such rijpa must have such and such a mind: Edrse 
ripa idrsam cittam bhavati. It reveals only the minds of beings belonging to the two form realms (kama- and 
rupadhatu) and who are presently existing. The minds of formless beings escapes it, for these beings, by definition, 
have no riipa. Neither do they do know the minds of past beings who no longer have riipa, nor of future beings, who 


do not yet have it. See Kosa, VIII, p. 102. 
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Among ordinary people (prthagjana), the abhijiias that depend on the four higher dhyanas 


(mauladhyana)'? 


level (adhobhiimi).'** 


have as their realm (visaya) the level on which the abhijfia has been acquired or a lower 


They are fully cognizant of the minds and mental events of the beings situated in the four continents 


(caturdvipaka). 
Among the sravakas, the abhijiias that depend on the four higher dhyanas 


have as their domain the level on which the abhijfia has been acquired or a lower level. They are fully 


aware of the minds and mental events of beings occupying a thousand universes (/Jokadhdatu). 


Among the pratyekabuddhas, the abhijiias that depend on the four higher dhyanas have as their domain the 
level on which the abhijiia has been acquired or a lower level. They are fully cognizant of the minds and 


mental events of beings occupying a hundred thousand universes (lokadhdatu). 


Ascetics of dull faculties (mrdvindriya) of a higher level cannot cognize the minds and mental events of 


ascetics of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) of a lower level. 


Worldly people (prthagjana) cannot cognize the minds and mental events of sravakas. Sravakas cannot 
cognize the minds and mental events of pratyekabuddhas. Prateykabuddhas cannot cognize the minds and 


mental events of the Buddhas. 


This is why the Prajiaparamitastitra says that the ‘bodhisattva-mahasattva who wants to know the 


movements of the mind of all beings [265c] should practice the perfection of wisdom.’ 


Il. THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND ARE COGNIZED BY AN INFALLIBLE 
LIBERATION 


Question. — By what knowledge (j/idna) can one cognize the minds and mental events of all beings? 


Answer. — The Buddhas possess an unhindered liberation (asangavimoksa)'™ and, having entered into this 
liberation, they cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. The great bodhisattvas, having a 


‘semblance’ of unhindered liberation,'*° can also cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. 


' The first five abhijfia, of which the awareness of the minds of others, are obtained by an ascetic in dhyana (cf. 
Kosa, VIL, p. 101) and have as their realm (visaya) the level of the dhyana on which they have been acquired or a 
lower level (cf. Kosa, VII, p. 104). Therefore the abhijfia of paracittajiana does not know the mind of another when 
the latter is of a level higher than that of the abhijfia. 

'S3 By ‘higher dhyanas’ the Traité means the four basic dhyanas (mauladhyana) that have been discussed above, p. 
1027-1032F; 1233-1238F. 

'54 Wou-ngai-kiai-t’ouo, ‘unhindered liberation or deliverance’ probably renders an original Sanskrit 


asangavimoksa or apratihatavimoksa. It belongs to the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas who, thanks to it, cognize 
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Thus the beginning (adikarmika) bodhisattvas would like to obtain this unhindered liberation of the great 
bodhisattvas and this unhindered liberation of the Buddhas and, by means of this unhindered liberation, 
cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. The great bodhisattvas would like to obtain the 
unhindered liberation of the Buddhas. 


This is why [the Prajfaparamitastitra], although it has already (p. 1824F) spoken of the abhijfia of knowing 
the minds of others (paracittajna) speaks again of the bodhisattva who, “wanting to cognize the movements 


of mind of all beings, should practice the perfection of wisdom”. 


Question. — When ‘movements of mind’ (cittacaritavispandita) are spoken of here, either the mind'** has 


gone (gata) or the mind has not yet gone (agata). 


If it has gone, “one is without mind (acetana), like a dead man.”'”” 


If the mind has not gone, how would one cognize it? Actually, the Buddha said: “It is in dependence on the 
mind (manas) [as antecedent organ] and on the dharma as object (@lambana) that the mental consciousness 
(manovijfana)'** arises.” If the mind (manas) has not gone, there is no meeting (samgati) between the 


manas-organ and the dharma-object].'°” 


the past and the future. See above, p. 328F, 1355F, 1357F, 1595F, 1652F, 1663F. Compare acintyavimoksa (Tib. 
rnam par thar pa bsam gyis mi khyab pa) of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, transl., p. 250=158. 
'SS_A ‘semblance’ of an unhindered liberation, i.e., a liberation similar to that of the Buddhas assuring a complete 
dominance over objects. 
'8° By mind, here we should understand the manas (in Chinese, yi) also called mana-indriya, mana-dyatana, mano- 
dhatu, organ and support of the mental consciousness (manovijfdna). 
aa Conforming to a canonical topic (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 58, p. 789a4-5; Samyutta, III, p. 143, 1. 4-5; Tsa a han, 
T 99, k. 21, p. 150b9-10) cited in Sanskrit in Kosabhasya, p. 73, 243: 
Ayur iusmatha vijiianam yada kayam jahaty ami / 
apaviddhas tada sete yatha kastham acetanah // 

“When life, heat and consciousness leave the body, it lies there abandoned, like a piece of wood, without 
intellection. 
me Majjhima, I, p. 112; III, p. 281; Samyutta, I, p. 72, 73, 74, 75; Mahaniddesa, II, p. 276: Manan ca paticca 
dhamme ca uppajjati manovinnanam. 

The puntuation in Taisho should be corrected: the period should be placed after yi che cheng. 
'S? According to the Sarvastivadin interpretation: the mental consciousness (manovijfdna) is the result of two 
conditions (pratyaya): 1) an immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya) that serves a point of support 
(asraya), namely, the manas, and by manas is meant that one of the six consciousnesses that has just passed (sannam 
ananantardGtitam vijnanam yad dhi tan manah); 
2) an object condition (Glambanapratyaya), namely, the six things (dharma). 

The result is that if the manas has gone (nirgata), i.e., has left the body, the body is without intellection 


like a piece of wood. If, on the other hand, the manas has not yet gone, the manovijiiana that should immediately 
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Answer. — You should know that the mind does not leave (na gacchati) and does not stay (na tisthati). 
Actually, it is said in the Prajfiiaparamita: “All dharmas are without the nature of coming (Ggati) and going 


(gati).”'® Then why do you speak here of a mind having an arrival and a departure? 


[Paramarthasunyatasitra]. — It is said that “all dharmas, when they arise, do not come from anywhere, and 
when they perish, do not go anywhere.”'*' To claim that they have an arrival and a departure is to fall into 


the belief in permanence (sasvatadrsti). Dharmas have no fixed nature (niyatalaksana). 


Consequently, it is only from the meeting (samgati) between the six internal organs (adhyatmendriya) and 
the six external objects (bahyavisaya) that the six consciousnesses (vijidna) arise together with the six 
sensations (vedand), the six concepts (samjrd) and the six volitions (samskara).'” Therefore, the mind 
being like a magic show (maya), one can “cognize the minds and mental events of a// beings”, but there is 


no subject that cognizes (janaka) nor any subject that sees (pasyaka).'° 


It is said in the T’an-mo-ho-yen p’in (Mahayanastutiparivarta): “If the minds and mental events of all 
beings existed essentially and in reality (¢attvatas) and were not false, the Buddha could not know the 


minds and mental events of all beings. But because the minds and mental events of all beings are 


follow it cannot arise. Thus there is no meeting (samgati) between organ, object of consciousness and vijiana, and 
the process of consciousness is blocked. See Kosa, I, p. 31-32, 95; III, p. 85. 

160 Cf Paficaviméati, ed. Dutt, p. 239, 1. 12-15 (T 223, k. 6, p. 264b22-26; T 220, vol. VH, k. 419, p. 102c25-103a1); 
Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p. 1586, 1. 4-8 (T220, vol. V, k. 58 p. 39b16-20): Yad api Subhiitir evam aha. napi tasya 
mahayanasya agatir drsyate napi gatir na sthanam drsyata iti. evam etat Subhiite tasya mahayanasyagatir na 
drsyate napi gatir na sthanam drsyate. tat kasya hetoh. acala hi Subhiite darvadharmas te na kvacid gacchanti na 
kutascid Ggacchanti na kvacit tisthanti. — Subhuti said: “In this Mahayana, neither coming nor going nor staying is 
noticed.” That is good, O Subhiti: in this Mahayana, no coming nor going nor staying are noticed. Why? Immobile, 
O Subhiti, are all dharmas; they do not go anywhere, they do not come from anywhere, and they do not stay 
anywhere. 

'8! This Paramdarthasiinyatasiitra, the original Sanskrit text of which will be found below (p. 2135F), states that the 
five skandhas — and consequently all conditioned dharmas — do not come from anywhere and do not go anywhere: 
Caksur bhiksava utpadyamanam na kutascid agacchati, nirudhyamamanam ca na kvacit samnicayam gacchati. 
AOE, Majjhima, I, p. 293: Ya ca vedand ya ca sanna yan ca viinanam ime dhamma samsattha no visamsattha, na 
ca labbha imesam dhammanam vinibbhujitva vinibbhujitva nanakaranam pannapetum. Yam hi vedeti tam 
sanjanati, yam sanjanati tam vijanati. — All sensations, notions and consciousnesses are things associated and non- 
dissociated; it is impossible to separate them one from another and to show their differences, for whatever one feels, 
that one conceives, and whatever one conceives, that one cognizes. 

'® Tn other words, knowing the movements of mind of all beings does not consist of detailing them one by one, but 
of penetrating their true nature (dharmata), characterless like a magic show. Only the Buddhas and the great 


bodhisattvas possess such an overall view. 
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essentially and really false, without coming (Ggati) or going (gati), the Buddha knows the minds and 


mental events of all beings.”!™ 


To take an example: if the bhiksu is greedy (adhyavasita), he does not receive offerings (puja), but if he has 
no ulterior motive, he lacks for nothing. It is the same for the mind (cifta). If it imagines (vikalpayati) and 
grasps at characteristics (nimittany udgrhnati), it does not find the truth and, not finding the truth, it cannot 
penetrate or know the minds and mental events of all beings. On the other hand, if it does not grasp at 
characteristics and does not imagine anything, it finds the truth and, finding the truth, it penetrates and 


knows the minds and mental events of all beings without encountering any obstacles. 


III. ARE THE BEINGS TO BE KNOWN INFINITE IN NUMBER?” 


'©4 The Mahdydnastutiparivarta, abbreviated to Stutiparivarta, is the XLIVth chapter of the Paficaviméati (T 223, k. 
12, p. 311c5-313a25). There it says (p. 31 1c28-29) that the Prajiiaparamita is a perfection without going because all 
dharmas are without coming (agamanapdaramiteyam Bhagavan sarvadharmagamanatam upddaya). 

This total immobility is also applied to citta and the caitasika dharmas. In the PaficavimsSati, ed. Dutt, p. 
116, L. 5-7, Subhiti asks the Buddha: Kena karanena, Bhagavan, bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya cittam navaliyate na 
samliyate. The Lord replies: Tathahi, subhite, bodhisattvo mahasattvas cittacaitasikan dharman nopalabhate na 
samanupasyati. 
'6 This problem has already been studied (p. 146-161F, 529-530F, 1682F): how to reconcile the omniscience of the 
Buddha with the existence of an infinite number of beings? Infinity is unknowable for, by definition, one never 
finishes traveling through it (p. 153F). Therefore the Buddha cannot know ail/ the minds of an infinite number of 
beings and he is not omniscient. 

Encountering this objection, the Traité first shows its faithfulness to the canonical texts and states: ’Beings 
are infinite in number and the wisdom (knowledge) of the Buddha is infinite: that is the truth.” 

On the one hand, the Buddha is proclaimed to be omniscient, and the Buddha cannot lie; on the other hand, 
the canonical texts seem to accept the existence of infinite realities, in space as well as in time: 

1. In the Anamataggasutta (Samyutta, II, p. 178-193), the Buddha himself spoke of beings the beginning 
of which is unknown and that are led into a samsara without beginning or end. 

2. Atthasalint, p. 160, 1. 26-28, posits four infinities (cattari anantani): i) space (akasa), ii) the circles 
around the world (cakkavala), iii) the world of beings (sattakaya), iv) the knowledge of the Buddha (buddharidna). 

3. Kosabhasya (p. 113, 1. 21-22) will in turn recognize: “There is no production of new beings. Although 
[innumerable] Buddhas appear and incalculable beings reach parinirvana, there is no final exhaustion of beings” 
(nasty apurvasattvapradurbhavah. pratibuddhBtpade casamkhyeyasattvaparinirvane ‘pi nasti sattvanam 
pariksayah). 

But this does not answer the objection in the words of which, infinite realities not being knowable to the 
very end, there is no omniscience to cognize them, and the Buddha himself does not know them. 

Thus, examining the problem more deeply, the Traité finally adopts a more radical position. While the 
sutras and the sastras tell us about infinite beings and universes, those are statements of a practical order (updyokti) 


and not true doctrine (cf. p. 529F). If the Buddha teaches us about the infinity of suffering, the eternity of samsara, it 
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Question. — But can al/ the minds of beings (sattva) be known completely? If they can all be known 
completely, then beings are limited in number (antavat). If they [266a] cannot be known completely, why 
does the Prajfiaparamitasttra speak here about “the bodhisattva wishing to know the movements of the 
mind of all beings” and how would the Buddha really have the knowledge of all the aspects 


(sarvakarajnata)? 


Answer. — All the minds (citta) and mental events (caitasika dharma) of beings can be known completely. 
Why is that? 


1. Because [the Buddha claims to know them completely] and it is said in the siitras that, among all those 
who speak truthfully (satyavddin), the Buddha is foremost.'® If it were impossible to know completely all 
the minds of beings and if one came up against the limits, how could the Buddha say that he knows them 
completely and how could he call himself omniscient (sarvajfa)? But since the words of the Buddha are 


truthful, there must necessarily be an omniscient one. 


2. Furthermore, although beings may be infinite in number (ananta), omniscience (sarvajnata) itself is 
infinite. When a letter (Jekha) is big, the envelope containing it is also big.'®’ If the wisdom of the Buddha 
were limited (antavat) and if the number of beings were limitless (ananta), the objection [that you have 
raised against the omniscience of the Buddha] would be pertinent. But in the present case, the wisdom of 


the Buddha and the number of beings are both limitless: therefore your objection does not hold. 


3. Finally, when it is a question of finite (antavat) and infinite (ananta), it is customary in the 


Buddhadharma to reply by not responding (sthapaniya vyakaranam). The fourteen difficult questions 


is in order to detach us from the world and to save us. He forbids speculation on the finite and the infinite, the eternal 
and the transitory, the grasping of characteristics and freeing oneself from vain proliferation. These metaphysical 
problems are absurd and dangerous. Why debate on the infinite number of beings when the being (sattva) does not 
exist? Why discuss the eternity of samsara when the latter is, from the beginning, confused with nirvana? 

Thus the Buddha declined to pronounce on the question of whether the world and the self are eternal or 
non-eternal, finite or infinite, etc. (cf. p. 155F); those are unanswerable questions (avyakrtavastu), because any 
answer, affirmative or negative, would be a wrong view (p. 423F). Far from being a confession of ignorance, the 
Buddha’s silence on this subject indicates his complete wisdom (p. 1682F). 

Hef: Digha, I, p. 4; II, p. 170; Anguttara, II, p. 209; IV, p. 249. 389: Musavadam pahaya musavada pativirato 
samano Gotamo saccavadi saccasandho theto paccayiko avisamvadakpo lokassa. — He avoids falsehood, he abstains 
from lying, the monk Gotama; he speaks the truth, he has set off bound for the truth; worthy of faith, he is certain of 
not betraying his word towards people. 

We have seen above (p. 146-152F) how the Buddha’s contemporaries down to the most humble cowherds 
recognized his omniscience. 


‘67 The comparison of the letter and the envelope has already been used above (p. 153F, 530F, 646F). 
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[among which are the finite and the infinite] being unreal (abhiita), false (asat) and useless (vyartha),'™ 


you cannot make any objection [to the omniscience of the Buddha]. 


Question. — If the finite and the infinite are both false, why did the Buddha speak of ‘infinities’ in several 
places? Thus he said: “Beings who, full of error (moha) and desire (trsna@), have come [into samsara] have 


neither beginning nor end”,'® and also: “The ten directions (dasadis) also are limitless.”'”° 


Answer. — Beings are infinite in number (ananta) and the wisdom of the Buddha is infinite: that is the truth. 
But if a person is attached to infinity (anantam abhinivisate), grasps at the characteristic (nimittam 
udgrhnati) and gives himself over to idle discursiveness (praparica), the Buddha says that infinity is wrong 


view (mithyadrsti).""' 


It is the same [with infinity] as for the eternity (sasvata) and non-eternity (asasvata) of the world (loka): 
both are deceptions and come within the fourteen difficult questions. However, the Buddha has often 
spoken of non-eternity in order to save beings, whereas he did not speak much of eternity. If someone is 
attached to non-eternity (asasvatam abhinivisate), grasps at the characteristic (nimittam udgrhnati) and 
gives himself up to futile discursiveness, the Buddha says that he acts from wrong view (mithydadrsti) and 
error. But if someone, without being attached to non-eternity, simply recognizes: “That which is non- 


eternal is suffering; that which is suffering is non-self; that which is non-self is empty,” 


this person, thus 
being based on the vision of non-eternity (asasvatavipasyandasrita), enters into the emptiness of things 
(dharmasinyata) and is in the truth. This is why we know that non-eternity introduces one into the real 
truth, but also makes up part of the fourteen difficult questions for, by [hypostatizing it], by becoming 


attached to its causes and conditions (hetupratvayabhinvisat), that is a wrong view (mithyadrsti). 


'68 Once again the Traité returns to the fourteen difficult questions on which the Buddha declined to comment (cf. P. 
154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529-530F, 1589F, 1682F). In the questions about the infinity and eternity of he world and of 
beings, the four envisaged alternatives are incorrect and no categorical response is acceptable. Cf. Kosa, IX, p. 267. 
'© A free citation of a well-known stock phrase which has given its name to a section of the Samyutta, the 
Anamataggasamyutta. At first sight, it concerns the eternity of samsara rather than the infinity of the world of 
beings, but the two notions are connected. 

The Pali wording appears in Samyutta, II, p. 178-193; III, p. 149-151; V, p. 226, 441; Cullaniddesa, p. 
sattanam tanhasamyojanadnam sandhavatam samsaratam. — Of unknown beginning, O monks, is this samsara: one 
does not know the beginning of beings who, obstructed by ignorance and fettered by desire, run about and wander 
[from birth to birth]. 

For this ‘logion’ which shows many variations, see below, p. 2096F. 

' The Mahayanasiitras endlessly speak of universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and of innumerable 
and incalculable buddhafields. 

'T! Brahmajalasutta of Digha, I, p. 23-24: Ye pi te samanabrahmand evam Ghamsu anato ayam loko apariyanto ti, 
tesam pi musa. — “The monks and brahmanas who say that this world is infinite, that it is without limit, they too are 
in error.” 


i Samyutta, III, p. 22, 82, 84; IV, p. 1: yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anatta... 
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Here I have spoken about non-eternity (asasvata) in order to clarify [the question] of infinity (ananta): it is 
as a result of the infinity [of suffering] that beings conceive distaste (nirveda) for the length of samsara, 


[but the infinity of suffering is not a thing in itself: suffering is simply very long]. 


[Lohita or Timsamatta sutta]'”. — Thus forty bhiksus from the land of Po-li'” who observed fully the 
twelve pure practices (dhittaguna) came to the Buddha who taught them the practice of disgust (nirveda, 


samvega). 


'3 Siitra entitled Timsamattd ‘The thirty’ in the Pali Samyutta, I], p. 187-189, and Lohita ‘The blood’ in the Chinese 
Sanskrit sources: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 937, k. 33, p. 240b-c; Pie-yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 330, k. 16, p. 485c-486a; 
Tseng-yi a han, T 125, k, 49, p. 814b11-21. The Pali locates this siitra at Rajagrha in the Venuvana; the Sanskrit, 
sometimes at Vaisali on the Markatahradatira in the Kitagarasala, sometimes at Sravasti in the Jetavana. Here are a 
few translations of extracts from the Pali text (Samyutta, II, p. 187-198): 

One day the Blessed One was staying at Rajagaha in the Bamboo Forest. 

Then some monks from Pava, thirty in number, all dwelling in the forest, living on alms, clothed in rags, 
wearing the three robes only but still victims of the fetters, came to where the Blessed One was. Having come near 
him and having saluted the Blessed One, they sat down at one side. 

The Blessed One had this thought: These monks from Pava, thirty in number, all dwelling in the forest... 
are still victims of the fetters. What if I preached the Dharma to them in such a way that even here on their very 
seats, their minds could be liberated from the impurities by means of detachment? 

The Blessed One said: Of unknown beginning, O monks, is this samsara: the very beginning is unknown 
of beings who, obstructed by ignorance and fettered by desire, run around and wander (from birth to birth). 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: the blood that has been spilled and spread about by you 
when your heads have been cut off while you were running around and wandering (in samsara) for so long, or the 
water in the four great oceans? 

-Lord, as we understand the Dharma preached by the Blessed One, it is the blood spilled out and spread around 
when our heads have been cut off while we were running around and wandering (in samsara) for so long and not the 
water in the four great oceans. 

- Good, good, O monks! You understand well, O monks, the Dharma preached by me... 

Thus spoke the Blessed One. With joyful minds, the monks were pleased with what the Buddha had said. When this 
statement had been made, the minds of the thirty monks from Pava were freed from the impurities by means of 
detachment. 

'™ The Chinese translations mentioned at the beginning of the previous note speak of forty bhiksus from the village 
of Po-li-ye or forty Po-li-ché-kia bhiksus; the Pali version speaks of thirty Paveyyaka bhiksus (variant Pathyyaka). 
The commentary to Samyutta (II, p. 159) explains Paveyyaka as Paveyyadesavasino “inhabitant of the region of 
Pava”. Pava (in Sanskrit, Papa) is the actual Kasia, situated 56 kilometers east of Gorakhpur. At the time of the 
Buddha, this city was the Malla capital. The early sources (Digha, II, p. 165; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 252, 432, 
etc.) distinguish the Mallas of Papa (in Sanskrit, Papiyaka or Papeya, in Pali, Papeyyeka) from the Mallas of 
Kusinagari (in Sanskrit, Kausindagara, in Pali, Kosinaraka). The Patheyyakas played an important part at the time of 


the Buddhas funeral rituals and in the council of Vaisalt (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 253). 
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The Buddha asked them: The five rivers, Heng-k’ie (Ganga), Lan-meou-na (Yamuna), Sa-lo-yeou (Saray), 
A-tche-lo-p’o-t’i (Aciravati) and Mo-hi (Mahi) arise and empty into the great ocean (mahdsamudra).'”* Is 


the mass of water contained in this ocean great or small? 
The bhiksus answered: It is very great. 


The Buddha continued: In the course of a single kalpa, during his animal existences, a single man has been 
cut up and flayed. In yet other circumstances when he committed a wrong-doing, his hands and feet have 
been cut off and his head has been has been cut off. Well then! His blood (/ohita) that has been spilled 


surpasses the amount of water in the ocean. [266b] 


Likewise, the blood that he has spilled during his lifetimes (@tmalabha) in the course of great kalpas 
infinite in number (anantamahakalpa) is incalculable, and it is the same for the tears (asru) that he has 


wept and the mothers’ milk (mdtrstana) that he has sucked.'”° 


The bones (asthi) that a single man leaves during a single kalpa surpasses in height the great mountain Pi- 


feou-lo (Vaipulya). — [A note in the K 7-tan says: This is an Indian mountain and as the natives see it 


177 


constantly, it is easy to believe it.]'°" Thus, the man undergoes the sufferings of samsara during 


innumerable kalpas. 


'S The other versions of the siitra do not mention these five rivers. 
'76 Here and in the following paragraph, the Traité inserts into its Lohitasiitra three comparisons borrowed from 
other stitras of the Samyukta. 

1) The comparison of the tears is taken from the Assu-suttanta of Samyutta, II, p. 179-180 (T 99, no. 938, 
k. 33, p. 240c250241a17; T 100, no. 331, k. 16, p. 486a18-b23): Etad eva bhikkhave bahutaram yam vo iminad 
dighena addhuna ... paggharitam na tveva catiisu mahasamuddesu udakam. —Transl.: More abundant than the 
water of the four great seas are the tears that you have wept, during the very long time that you have wandered in 
samsara, moaning and crying at being united with what you do not like and bing separated from what you like. 

2. The comparison of the mothers’ milk is taken from the Ksira-suttanta in Samyutta, II, p. 180-181 (T 99, 
no. 939, k. 33, p. 241a18-b8; T 100, no. 332, k. 16, p. 486b24-c6): Etad eva bhikkhave kappam bahutaram yam vo 
imina dighena addhunana tveva catiisu mahasamuddesu udakam. — Transl.: More plentiful than the water of the four 
great seas is the maternal milk that you have sucked during the very long time that you were wandering in samsara. 

3) The compassion of the bone piles is taken from the Puggala-suttanta of Damyutta, II, p. 185-186 (T 99, 
no. 947, k. 34, p. 242a28-b15; T 100, no. 340, k. 16, p. 487b17-c3): Ekapuggalassa bhikkhave kappam sandhavato 
samsarato siya ... sace samharako assa sambhatan ca na vinesseyya. — Transl.: From a single man wandering in 
samsara for a kalpa there would come bone skeletons, a pile of bones, a mass of bones as high as mount Vaipulya, 
supposing there were someone to gather up these bones and the pile would not be destroyed. 

As we have seen above (p. 457F), the author of the Traité likes to construct composite sitras. 

'7 Edition of the Chinese Canon printed under the K’i-tan (Tartars), beginning in 1059 and included, in 1068, 579 
volumes. See P. Demiéville, Sur les editions imprimées du Canon chinois, BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 207-212. 
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Having heard this discourse, the bhiksus were disgusted with the world and obtained bodhi. Furthermore, 
learning that the beings of the ten directions are infinite in number, they felt joy, busied themselves in not 


destroying life (prandatipata) and won infinite merit (anantapunya). 


For these reasons, the beings of all the universes should pay homage (pijja) to the bodhisattva who 
produces the mind of bodhi for the first time (prathamacittotpadika). Why? Because, in order to save the 
beings of universes infinite in number, he himself uses infinite qualities (anantaguna). As they present such 


benefits, they are called ‘infinite’. 


This is why the Prajiaparamitasitra says here that the bodhisattva ‘knows the movements of mind of all 
beings completely’. Thus, when the sun illumines a continent (dvipaka), it goes everywhere simultaneously 


and there is no place that is not illumined. 


Third Section OUTSHINING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THE 
SRAVAKAS AND PRATYEKABUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 14-15; Satasahasrika, p. 68, 1. 1-2). —- The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to outshine the knowledge of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of 
wisdom (Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam jnanam abhibhvitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena 


prajnaparamtayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — Question. — What is the knowledge of the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 


I. KNOWLEDGE OIF THE SRAVAKAS’”* 


Answer. — |. Considering the true nature of dharmas under its general characteristic (samanyalaksana) and 


its specific characteristics (svalaksana) is the knowledge of the sravakas.'” 


[Susimasutta.] — Thus it is said in a sutra: “First one must use the analytical knowledge of the dharmas 


(dharmapravicayajnana?) and then apply the knowledge concerning nirvana (nirvane jndnam).”'*° The 


'8 This subject has been discussed already, p. 1067-1068F. 

'® To be more precise and as has been said above (p. 1745F), the sravakas know the general characteristics of 
conditioned dharmas, impermanence, suffering, emptiness and non-self, but they know only a restricted number of 
specific characteristics, solidity of earth, etc. 

180 Susimasutta of Samyutta, II, p. 124 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 97b6, already cited omn p. 1383F: Pubbe kho 


Susima dhammatthitinanam paccha nibbane nanan ti. 
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analytical knowledge of dharmas concerns the specific characteristics (svalaksana); the knowledge of 


nirvana concerns the general characteristic (samdanyalaksana). 


2. Furthermore, the sravakas know the dharmas that are, respectively, deliverance (moksa) or bondage 
(bandhana); progression (pravrtti) or regression (nivrtti); production (utpdda) or cessation (nirodha); 
benefit (4svada) or defect (Gdinava); in the opposite sense (pratiloma) or in the natural sense (anuloma); 


the near shore (apdra) or the opposite shore (pdara);'*! 


of mundane order (/aukika) or supramundane order 
(Jokottara), and other knowledges of the same type analyzing dharmas grouped into twos. They are called 


knowledges of the sravaka. 


3. There are also threefold knowledges: the knowledges bearing upon the the five aggregates of attachment 
(upadanaskandha) concerning their origin (samudaya), their breaking up (viksepa) and their disappearance 
(astamgama) or concerning their benefits (4svada), their faults (adinava) and their deliverance 
(nihsarana);'® the knowledges associated with the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukhasampraykta) 


and other knowledges analyzing the dharmas grouped into threes. 


4. There are also fourfold knowledges: the knowledges consisting of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthana), - the knowledges of phenomena (dharmajnana), the subsequent knowledge 
(anvayajnana), the knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajnana) and conventional knowledge 
(samvrtijnana), - the knowledges of suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya) its cssation (nirodha) and the 
path to its cessation (marga);'®* - the knowledges of impurity (asuci), impermanence (anitya), suffering 
(duhkha) and non-self (andtman);'** - the knowledges of impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha), 


emptiness (Siinya) and non-self (andtman);'*° 


the knowledge of phenomena (dharmajnana), the subsequent 
knowledge (anvyajnana), the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (4sravaksayajndna) and the 
knowledge of their non-reoccurrence (anutpadajnana) and other knowledges of the same type analyzing 


dharmas grouped by fours.'*° 


But the ‘analytical knowledge’ spoken of here in the Traité does not quite give the dhammatthitinana of 
the Pali, which W. Geiger, in his translation of Samyutta, II, p. 172, translates as “das Wissen von der 
Gegsetzmassigkeit”. In his Pali Dhamma, p. 12 he explains: Das Wissen von der Kausalitat wird hier bestimmt als 
eine Vorstufe des Wissens vom Nirvana. 

'8! Time-honored expressions designating samsara and nirvana respectively. 

iy Compare the Arahasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 161: Yato ca kho bhikkhave bhikkhu imesam pancannam 
upadanakkhandhanam samudgayanca atthagamarica assasanca ddinavanca nissarananica yathabhiutam viditva 
anupada vimutto hoti. See also Samyutta, III, p. 28, 1. 26-29. 

'83 Four knowledges concerned with the four dryasatyas respectively. 

'®! Knowledges counteracting the four viparydsas. 

'85 Knowledges bearing upon the four dkdras of the truth of suffering. 


'8° All these other knowledges have been defined in chap. XXXVIIL, p. 1465-1486F. 
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5. Finally, from the knowledge of duhkhe dharmajndnaksanti'*’ up to the knowledges of 


188 


Sunyatasunyatasamadhi, Gnimittanimittasamadhi and apranihitapranihitasamadhi, ** all the knowledges 


included in that interval are all sravaka knowledges. In summary, this is disgust for the world. 


[266c] Thinking of nirvana, rejecting the threefold world (traidhatuka), cutting the conflicting emotions 
(klesaprahana), obtaining the supreme dharma (agradharma), 1.e., nirvana: all of that is called the 


knowledge of the sravaka. 


Furthermore, it is said in the Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-yi p’in (Prajiiaparamitaparivarta):'*’ “The knowledge of the 
bodhisattva and the knowledge of the sravaka are one and the same knowledge, the difference being that 
the sravakas do not have skillful means (updaya), are not [clothed] in the great armor (na 
mahasamnahasasamnnaddha),'”’ have neither great loving-kindness (mahdmaitri) nor great compassion 
(mahakarunda), do not seek all the attributes of the Buddha, do not seek the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvakarajnata) or omniscience (sarvadharmajnata). They are disgusted only with old age (fara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana), cut the bonds of thirst (trsnabandhana) and go straightway to nirvana: this is 
the difference. 


'87 First moment of the darganamarga. 

'88 Concentrations by means of which one wards off the dangers of the absorptions having as their objects emptiness 
(sunyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita): cf. p. 1094F; Kosa, VIII, p. 187-190. 

'®? Unidentified chapter and citation. 

'° The texts of the Greater Vehicle often speak of bodhisattva mahdsamnahasamnadaha (in Tibetan, go cha chen 
po bsgos pa), i.e., ‘clothed in the great armour’. This is mentioned in PaficavimsSati, ed. Ditt, p. 175, 1. 6; Kumarajiva 
renders the expression by ta-che-tchouang-yen or ta-tchouang-yen, ‘adorned by great vows’ or ‘greatly adorned’, 
whereas Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. VII, p. 62a12) translates it as pei-ta-kong-t6-k’ai ,’ clothed in the great armour of 
the qualities’. 

The Prajfiaparamita (Paficavimsati, p. 175, 1.3 — 179, 1. 21; Satasahasrika, p. 1298, 1. 12 — 1313, 1. 18) 
dedicates an entire section to the Great Armor. The bodhisattva, it explains, puts on the great armor when he decides 
to fulfill the six paramitas, not for a limited number of beings but for all beings without exception (sarvasattvanam 
krtena), and this for the purpose of introducing them into the perfections and leading them to supreme compete 
enlightenment. He practices the six perfections without objectifying them or seizing them (sat paramita na 
nimittikaroti nopalabhate). 

The Abhisamayalamkara, I, v. 43, condenses this section into the following stanza: 

Danasau sadvidhe tesam pratyekam samgrahena ya / 
samnahapratipattih sa sadbhih satkair yathodita // 

“The action [consisting of] putting on the armor is represented by six sextads, the six [paramitas], 
generosity, etc., combined one with the others respectively.” 

The samnahapratipatti thus consists of six sextads [combinations of generosity with the other five 
paramitas, of morality with the other five paramitas, etc.]: which makes a total of thirty-six aspects. 


For the ‘great armor” see also Aloka, p. 84-85. 
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II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRATYEKABUDDHAS” 


Question. — This, then, is the knowledge of the sravakas. Now what is the knowledge of the 
pratyekabuddhas? 


Answer. — The knowledge of the pratyekabuddhas is the same as the knowledge of the sravakas with the 


exception of time (kala), sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) and merits (punya). 


1. Time (kala). — When there is no Buddha in the world or, as well, when the Buddhadharma does not exist, 
the ascetic who, after a minor occurence (nidana),'”* leaves home and obtains bodhi, is called 
pratyekabuddha. 


2. Sharp faculties (tiksnendriya). — Pratyekabuddhas differ [from sravakas] by their keen faculties, but their 
manner of being (dharmata) is similar (tulya). It is thanks to the depth of their knowledge 
(jndnagambhirata) alone that the ascetic obtains the bodhi of the pratyekabuddha. 


3. Merits (punya). — This is a matter of merits bringing the physical marks (/aksana): one mark, two marks, 


or up to thirty-one marks.'” 


If, when the Buddhadharma is still in existence, an ascetic has first of all obtained the quality of an arya and 
then becomes arhat after the disappearance of the holy Dharma (saddharmavipralopa), he is also called 


pratyekabuddha but his body does not possess the physical marks.'™* 


If the pratyekabuddha is very quick (Asipra), his career (caryd) is four lifetimes; if he is slow (manda), it is 
prolonged even for as long as one hundred kalpas. Like the sravaka: if he is fast, three lifetimes; if he is 


slow, sixty kalpas.'”° 


°! This subject has already been treated above, p. 1068-1069F 

» Such as the king who, seeing the wreckage of his garden, understood the futility of things and attained the state 
of pratyekabuddha: see p. 1068F. 

°3 Sharp faculties and physical marks are characteristic of the pratyekabuddhas living alone, like rhinoceroses 


(kadgavisanakalpa): see p. 1069F and n. 


* This is a question of the pratyekabuddha living in a group (vargacdrin). These are former $ravakas who entered 
the Path during the reign of a Buddha, but only accede to bodhi during a time when the Buddha and his Dharma 
have disappeared: cf. Ko$a, II, p. 195. 

Conversely, there are bodhisattvas who withdraw and become either sravakas or pratyekabuddhas: cf. 
Siiramgamasamadhi, transl., p. 240-241. 
'S For the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 83, p. 428b27-28), usually sixty kalpas are necessary in order to acquire the bodhi of 
the sravakas, one hundred kalpas to acquire that of the pratyekabuddhas, three incalculable periods to acquire that of 
the Buddhas. But there are exceptions. 

On the lineage (gotra), the realizations (samudagama), the abodes (vihara) and the conduct (caritra) of 
pratyekabuddhas, see Asanga’s Yogacarabhiimi, Pratyekabuddhabhtimi, ed. A. Wayman, Journal of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, VII, 1960, p. 376-377 (T 1579, k. 34, 477c-478a). 
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This has been fully described earlier (p. 1068-1069F). 


Il. EMINENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE BODHISATTVA 


Question. — According to the Buddha’s words, there are four kinds of fruit of the religious life 
(sramanyaphala), four kinds of arya from the srotaapanna to the arhat, five kinds of sons of the Buddha 
(buddhaputra) from the srotaapanna up to the pratyekabuddha, and three kinds of bodhi: the bodhi of the 
arhats, the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas and the bodhi of the Buddhas. The bodhisattva does not appear 
anywhere among these arhats, these sons of the Buddha and these bodhis. Why then does the 
Prajitaparamitasutra speak here of the bodhisattva “outshining the knowledge of all the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas’””? 


Answer. — The Dharma of the Buddha is of two kinds: 7) the Dharma of the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
and ii) the Dharma of the Mahayana. The Dharma of the sravakas is small (hina) and praises the things 
concerning the sravakas alone; it does not speak of things that concern the bodhisattva. The Dharma of the 
Mahayana is vast (mahat) and deals with things relative to the bodhisattva-mahasattva: the production of 
the mind of awakening (cittotpdada), the development of the ten levels (dasabhiumibhavana), the access to 
certainty (niyamavakranti), the purification of the Buddha fields (buddhaksetraparisodhana), the 
maturation of beings (sattvaparipdcana) and the attainment of supreme enlightenment (abhisambodhi). In 
this Dharma, it is said that the bodhisattva follows on from the Buddha and should be honored as he is: he 
contemplates the [true] nature of dharmas (bhittalaksana) in a similar way, he is a field of merit 


(punyaksetra) and he dominates the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 


In many places, the Mahayanasitras praise the knowledge of the bodhisattva-mahasattva which prevails 


over that of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
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[Ratnakiitasiitra].'"° — In the Pao-ting-king, (Ratnakitasitra) it is said:'"’ The noble cakravartin king who 


'°6 The Traité, under the title of Ratnakitasiitra, rendered in Chinese by Kuméarajiva as Pao-ting king, is referring 
here to the Kasyapaparivarta which has come down to us in a somewhat mutilated Indian version (ed. A. von Staél- 
Holstein, Chang-hai, 1926), one Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip., vol. 24, no. 760, 43) and four Chinese translations 
made under the Han between 178 and 184, under the Tsin between 265 and 420 (T 351), under the Ts’in between 
350 and 431 (T 310, k. 112, p. 631-638) and by Che-hou under the Song, about 982 (T 352). All these sources are 
reproduced in von Staél-Holstein which I [Lamotte] will designate as KP (Kasyapaparivarta). F. Weller has 
dedicated an important series of works to them and has proposed a number of amendments to the Sanskrit text. I will 
cite here only the following: Zum Kasyapaparivarta, Verdeutschung des sanskrit-tibetischen Textes, Leipzig, 1965; 
Kasyapaparivarta nach des Han-Fassung verdeutscht, Buddhist Yearly, 1986-70, Halle, 1970, p. 57-221; 
Kasyapaparivarta nach der Djin-Fassung verdeutscht, Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, XII, 1966, p. 
379-462; Die Sung-Fassung des Kasyapaparivarta, Monumenta Serica, XXV, 1966, p. 207-362. 

At some undetermined date, the Kasyapaparivarta was incorporated into a vast collection of about fifty 
Mahayana sitras, a collection known under the name of Ratnakita in Sanskrit, Pao tsi king (less often, Pao ting 
king) in Chinese, dkon-brtegs in Tibetan. The Chinese Ta pao tsi king (T 310) in 120 kiuan, was compiled at Lo- 
yang, under the T’ang, between 706 and 713, by Bodhiruci, a brahmin from southern India converted to Buddhism. 
To this purpose, Bodhiruci resorted to some earlier Chinese translations: “He used as many as 23 sutras; 15 other 
sutras of which translations also existed, were re-translated by him, either because the translations of his 
predecessors were not satisfactory or because the Sanskrit version that he was using differed from those previously 
translated; finally, he gave a new translation of 11 siitras.“ (P. Demiéville, Inde Classique, II, p. 434). In this Ta pao 
tsi king, the version of the Kasyapaparivarta is in the 43" place: this is the version entitled Pow ming p’ou sa, done 
at the time of the Ts’in by a translator whose name has been lost. — The Tibetan dkon-brtseg (Tib. Trip., vol. 22-24, 
no. 760) which includes 49 siitras was translated at the beginning of the 9" century by Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi and 
Ye-Ses sde (cf. Lalou, La version tibétaine du Ratnakiita, JA, Oct.-Dec., 1927, p. 233-259). 

The history of the Sanskrit Ratnakita as a collection of stitras still remains obscure. The Chinese, followed 
later by the Tibetans, are almost the only ones to affirm its existence. In the K’ai yuan (T 2154, k. 9, p. 570b4-12) 
we read: “In the past, during the Tcheng-kouan period (627-649), the Dharma teacher Hiuan-tsang traveled to India 
and returned with Sanskrit texts. In the Hong fou sseu, he translated the Mahabodhisattvapitakasitra, the twelfth 
‘assemblage’ of the Ratnakiita. Later, when at Yu houa kong sseu he had finished translating the Mahaprajfia (T 
220), the monks invited him to translate the Ratnakiita immediately. The Dharma teacher Hiuan-tsang said: “The 
merit in translating the Ratnakita is not inferior to that of translating the Praja. The time remaining in my life is 
brief; I am afraid that I cannot finish the work.” As the requests addressed to him did not stop, he began to translate 
the text hastily. He was able to make only a few lines, and he said, sighing: “This stitra does not show favorable 
signs for the people of this country. My strength is exhausted; I cannot finish it.” This is why he stopped translating. 
The day that Bodhiruci arrived (about 706?), he again presented a Sanskrit text of this [Ratnakita]. The emperor Ho- 
ti ordered Bodhiruci to continue the remainder of the work begun by Hiuan-tsang.” 

Late though it is, the Chinese evidence is no less categorical. On the other hand, when the Indian authors 


and commentators refer to the siitras contained in the Chinese and Tibetan Ratnakitas, they cite them under their 
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specific names as independent works and if they do mention a Ratnakiita, it is almost always to refer it it as 
Kasyapaparivarta. 

To complete the work of my [Lamotte’s] predecessors, here is a list of citations of the texts in question 
with references, wherever possible, to the corresponding paragraphs of the edition of the Kasyapaparivarta (KP) by 
Staél-Holstein. 

1. Traité, T 1509 (translated by Kumarajiva): - k. 26, p. 253c17: Kasyapapariprcchda (Kia ché wen) = KP, 
§ 57 or Madh. vrtti, p. 358. 

This is not a reference to the Katyayanavada as I [Lamotte] proposed above, p. 1684F, n. 4. - k. 28, p. 
266c28: Ratnakiita (Pao ting king) = KP, § 83 (same comparison but applied otherwise), and 84. 

2. Dasabhtimikavibhasa, T 1521 (translated by Kumarajiva): - k. 16, p. 109c12: Ratnakiitasitra (Pao ting 
king), in the chapter on the combined Buddhas (Houo ho a pa p’in). The quotation that follows portrays the 
bodhisattva Aksayamati. - k. 17, p. 118c3: Ratnakiitasitra (Pao ting king), in the Kasyapaparivarta (Kia ché p’in) = 
KP, § 134. This reference is interesting. It proves that the author of this Vibhasa, presumably Nagarjuna, held the 
Kasyapaparivarta to be a section of the Ratnakita. 

3. Che mo ho yen louen, T 1668 (author Nagarjuna; translator Fa-t’i-mo-to in 
401). -k. 4, p. 625a16: Ratnakitastitra = ? 

4. Ratnagotravibhaga, T 1611 (author Sthiramati, about 250): - k. 3, p. 828c26 (cf. ed. Jofmston, p. 29, lo. 
11): In the Ratnakitasitra, the Buddha says to Kasyapa = KP, § 64. 

5. Mahayanavatara, T 1634 (author Saramati): - k. 2, p.48a6: Ratnakitasiitra = KP, § 88. 

6. Mahayanasitralamkara by Asanga, ed. S. Lévi: - p. 165: Ratnakiita = KP, 6 24. 

7. Mahayansamgraha by Asanga, tr. E. Lamotte: - Il, p. 143-145F = KP. § 23-25. 

8. Fo sing louen, T 1610 (authir Vasubandhu, translator Paramartha): - k. 4, p. 809a24: Ratnakitasiutra 
(Pao tong king) = KP, § 66. 

9. Prasannapada by Candrakirti, ed. L. de La Vallée Poussin: - p. 45: Aryaratnakitasiittra = KP, § 102. - p. 
47-50: Aryaratnakiitasiitra = KP, §138-141. - p. 156-157: Aryaratnakitasiitra = KP, § 71. - p. 248-249: 
Aryaratnakitasitra = KP, § 63-65. - p. 336-339: Aryaratnakitasiitra = § 139-141. - p. 358: Aryaratnakita = KP, § 
57. 

10. Siksasamuccaya by Santideva, ed. C. Bendall: - p. 52: Ratnakiita = KP, § 3. - p. 53: Ratnakiita = KP, § 
24. - p. 54: Ratnakita = KP, § 11. - p. 54: Ratnakita = KP, § 11. - p. 55: Ratnakita = KP, § 6. - p. 146: 
Ratnakitasitra = KP, § 15. - p. 148: Ratnakiita = KP, § 5. - p. 196” Aryaratnakiita = KP, § 128. - p. 233: 
Aryaratnakiita = KP, § 97-102. 

11. Bodhicaryavatarapafyika by Prajfiakaramati, ed. L. de La Vallée Poussin: - p. 147: Ratnakiita = KP, § 
11. - p. 526-527: Aryaratnakiita = KP, § 97-102. 

12. Ta tch’eng pao yao yi louen, T 1635, Chinese translation of the Stitrasamuccaya, made in the first half 
of the 11 century by Dharmaraksa of the Song, assisted by Wei-tsing. According to the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., 
vol. 102, no. 5330), this would be the work of Nagarjuna, and Santideva, in his Bodhicaryavatara, V, stanza 105- 
106, attributes it to Nagarjuna (cf. J. Filliozat, Siksd@samuccaya et Siitrasamuccaya, JA, 1964, p. 473-478). 

The work cites five passages from a Ratnakitasitra (K. 2, p. 52b19; 53a18; k. 5, p. 61b19; 62b6; k. 6, p. 


63a22) but these do not seem to be in the Kasyapaparivarta. 
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lacks one son, [viz., the thousandth and last], does not have in full the thousand sons [necessaryto constitute 
his lineage]. Even [267a] though he possesses great power already, his [first 999 sons] are not honored 


either by the gods or by humans; but the true offshoot of the noble cakravartin king, [Vviz., his thousandth 


13. Tsi tchou fa pao tsouei yi louen, T 1638 (author: an Indian whose name is given in Chinese as Chan- 
tsi; translator: Che-hou, under the Song, about 982). - k. 1, p. 150b24 = KP, § 60. 

- In summary, it is likely that at the time of the Traité, at the beginning of the 4" century (cf. vol. III, p. 
ixF), already there existed a Sanskrit collection of Mahayana texts of varying dates and provenances. Until then, 
these texts had had a separate existence. We know little about the Sanskrit collection except that it included at least 
two questionnaires: one from the disciple Kasyapa (Kasyapapaiprccha) and on from the bodhisattva Aksayamati 
(Aksayamatipariprccha). The first, judging from the botanical information that it furnishes, came from eastern India 
(cf. H. Nakamura, A critical survey of Mahayana and Esoteric Buddhism, Acta Asiatica, 7, 1964, p. 48). It enjoyed 
exceptional prestige and was named Ratnakita ‘Summit of Jewels’ translated correctly by Pao-ting in Kumiarajiva’s 
versions. This explains why the Traité designates it equally as Kasyapapariprccha and Ratnakiitasitra. Incorporated 
into the Sankrit collection, it also takes the name of ‘Chapter of Kasyapa’ (Kasyapaparivarta). 

The Sankrit collection grew in the course of time and, towards the end of the 5" century it included about 
fifty stitras, some of which had already been translated into Chinese. This collection also took the name of 
Ratnakita, not as ‘Summit of Jewels’ (Pao ting) but as ‘Heap of Jewels’ (Pao tsi). Brought to China by Hiuan-tsang 
in 649, it was completely translated between 706 and 713 by Bodhiruci who, for a good part of it, used the earlier 
Chinese translations. The Tibetan version occurred only after Tibet’s conversion to Buddhism. A first verion is 
already mentioned in the Index of the translations of the Agamas and Sastras existing in the palace of Ldan-kar, in 
the Stod-than, an index prepared by Dpal-brtsegs and Nam-mkahi-sfin-po: it appears under the category no. III of 
this index, and this category is entitled “Sttra of the Greater Vehicle arranged in chapters (/ehu) of the eleven 
hundred dharmaprayayas of the Maharatnakita, up to forty-nine chapters” (cf. M. Lalou, Les textes bouddhiques au 
temps du roi Khri-sron-bde-btsan, JA, 1953, p. 320-321). The second version was made by Jinamitra, as has been 
said above: it is preserved in the Tib. Trip., vol. 22-24, no. 760. 

Apart from the author of the Dasabhimikavibhasa, the Indian scholars and commentators make no 
mention of a Sanskrit Ratnakita as a collection of texts and everything leads one to think that they were unaware of 
its existence. In any case, when Saramati, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Candrakirti, Santideva and Prajfiakaramati cite the 
Ratnakitasitra, it is always to refer to it only as Kasyapaparivarta. 

'7 Citation to be compared with the Kagyapaparivarta, ed.von Staél-Holstein, 

§ 83, where the theme is presented in a different way: If he is endowed with the marks of a cakravartin 
(cakravartilaksanasamanvagata), the prince, even though he exists only in the embryonic state in his mother’s 
womb, is more greatly honored by the gods than his already grown-up brothers who are without the marks of a 
cakravartin. Here, it is a matter for the Traité of the thousandth and last son of a cakravartin king preferentially 
honored over all his brothers because he has the full number necessary to form the lineage (vamsa) of a universal 
king. The latter, in order to fulfill his role, must not only possess the seven jewels (saptaratna) of a cakravartin, but 
must also have “‘a full thousand heroic sons, virile, with excellent bodies, destroyers of the enemies’ armies”. This is 
expressed in a frequently repeated stock phrase (Digha, I, p. 88-89; Catusparisatsiitra, p. 235; Vivyavadana, p. 548- 


549): Purnam casya bhavisyati aharam putranam [suranam viranam varadngariipinam parasainyapramardakanam. 
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and last son], although he is still in his mother’s womb (kuksi) and starting from the first seven days after 
his conception (saptaratropapanna), is honored by the gods. Why? The first 999 sons do not guarantee the 
lineage (vamsa) of the noble cakravartin king permitting people to enjoy happiness for only two 
generations; on the other hand the last son, even though he is still in the womb, definitively completes the 


descent of the noble cakravartin king. This is why he is honored. 


Similarly,'*’ even though the arhats and pratyekabuddhas have spiritual faculties (indriya), the powers 
(bala), the factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga), the members of the Path (margarga),'” the six 
superknowledges (sadabhijna), the power of the trances (dhyana) and wisdom (prajna), even though they 
realize the highest point of the truth (bhutakofi) and are a field of merit (punyaksetra) for beings, they are 
not honored by the Buddhas of the ten directions. On the other hand, in the womb of the fetters 
(samyojana), the passions (Alesa), the bonds of desire (AGmabandhana) and the threefold poison 
(visatraya), the bodhisattva who has just produced the mind of peerless bodhi 
(prathamanuttarabodhicittotpada) is honored by the Buddhas before having done what had to be done 
(akrtakrtya). It is only gradually that he will cultivate the six perfections (paramita), acquire the power of 
skillful means (updyabala), enter into the position of Bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama) and succeed in 
obtaining the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata) and save innumerable beings. But [from his 
first production of the bodhi mind] he prevents the rupture (anupacchedaya sthasyati) of the Buddha 
lineage (buddhavamsa), of the lineage of the Dharma (dharmavamsa) and the lineage of the Community 
(samghavamsa); he prevents the rupture of the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) assuring pure 
happiness (visuddhasukha) in the heavens (svarga) and in this world (ihaloka). [This is why he is honored 


by the Buddhas as soon as he is conceived]. 


Thus the Kia-lo-p ’in-k ie (kalavinka) bird, when it is still within the egg (andakosa), surpasses all other 
birds (sarvapaksiganam abhibhavati) by the melody of its songs (rutaravitena). Similarly the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva, even before leaving the shell of ignorance (avidyandakosa), surpasses the Sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas and heretics by the sound of his preaching (dharmadesana) and his teachings 


(upadesa).°”° 


'°8 Cf. Kasyapaparivarta, § 83 which is expressed more consisely: Evam eva kasyapa prathamacittotpadiko 
bodhisattvah aparipakvendriya kalamahabhiitagata eva samanodatha ca punar balavantara tatra purvadarsano 
deva sprham utpddayanti, na tv evastavimoksadhyayisv arhatsu, tat kasmad hetoh. sa hi 
buddhavamsasyanupacchedaya sthasyati. 

'° Adopting the variant kio tao. 

200 Kasyapaparivarta, § 84: Tad yathapi nama kasyapa karavinkapotaka GndakoSapraksitah anirbhinne nayane 
sarvapaksiganam abhib, yad uta gambhiramadhuranirghosarutaravite[na] evam eva kasyapah 
prathamacittotpadiko bodhisattvo avidyandakosapraksita karmaklesatamastimirapatalaparyavanaddhah nayano pi 
sarvasravakapratyekabuddhan abhibhavati yad uta kusalamiilaparinadmanaprayoga-nirhararutaravietna. 


The kalavinka, sparrow or cuckoo, has already been mentioned, p. 279F, 1587F. 
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[Visesacintibrahmapariprecha]””' — It is said in the Ming-wang king (Jaliniprabhasitra): The sthavira”” 
Sariputra said to the Buddha: O Bhagavat, those who are able to understand the words of these bodhisattvas 
gain great merit (bahum punyaskandham prasunvante). Why? If those who succeed merely in hearing the 
name (naman) of these bodhisattvas already derive great benefit, what can be said of those who also 


understand their words? 


O Bhagavat, if a man were to plant a tree (vrksa) without stamping down the ground around it and this tree 
produced roots (mila), a trunk (skandha), branches (sakha), leaves (parna), and even gave fruit (phala), 
that would be a rare thing (durlabha). Well, the activity (caryalaksana) of these bodhisattvas is just as 
extraordinary. Indeed, without relying on any dharma whatsoever, they manifest births (/ati) and deaths 
(marana) in the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) and there, as if at play, they display at will the talents of their 
eloquence (pratibhdna) and their wisdom (praj7d). Then, hearing these great sages displaying this talent of 
eloquence playfully and at will, who would not produce the mind of supreme complete enligtenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta)? 


At that time there was in the assembly the bodhisattva P’ou-houa (Samanta puspa).”" He said to Sariputra: 
The Buddha has said that the sthavira []Sariputra] is the foremost of the sages (prajfdvatam agryah) among 
all the disciples (Sravaka). Today, O sthavira, have you not discovered (upagata) the dharmadhatu,””* the 
fundamental element of the dharma? Then why not use your great wisdom to discourse on this dharma as 


you will? 

Sdariputra. — The disciples of the Buddha (buddhasravaka) only speak of its domain (yathavisayam). 
Samantapuspa. — Does the dharmadhatu have a domain? 

Sariputra. — No. [267b] 


Samantapuspa. — If the dharmadhatu has no domain, how can you claim, O sthavira, to speak according to 


this domain? 
Sdariputra. —1 speak of it according to the degree it has been understood (adhigata) by me. 


Samantapuspa. — O sthavira, have you understood that the dharmadhatu is without measure (apramdna)? 


0! Tn Tibetan, gnas brtan corresponding to the Sanskrit sthavira which Kumarajiva renders equally as houei-ming 
or k’i-nien. In the Sanskrit texts, the names of the disciples are usually preceded by the adjective dyusmat (in 
Chinese tch ‘ang-tche, kiu-cheou; in Tibetan, tshe dan Idan pa) the translation of which Kumarajiva and even Hiuan- 
tsang most frequently omit. All these epithets of respect have the sense almost of the Greek ‘presbyter’, elder, 
worthy of consideration. Another honorific appellation of Buddhist and Jain monks is bhadanta (in Chinese, tsuan- 
tche; in Tibetan, bstun pa). 

22 On this siitra frequently cited under different names by the Traité, see above, p. 1268-1269F, note. The passage 
cited here occurs in T 585, k. 2, p. 10c23 — 11b25; T 586, k. 2, p. 42c9 — 43b2; T 587, k. 3, p. 74a2-c7; Tib. Trip., 
no. 827, vol. 33, p. 198-199, fol. 50b7 — 52b3. 

23 Tn Tibetan, Kun-tu me-tog. 


204 Tn Tibetan, chos kyi dbyins. 
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Sdariputra. — Yes. 


Samantapuspa. — Then why did you just say: “I speak to the measure that it has been understood by me”? If 
the dharmadhatu such as it is understood by you is immeasurable, the words [spoken about it] are also 


immeasurable. The dharmadhatu is immeasurable and is not measurable. 
Sariputra. — The dharmadhatu is ungraspable (anadhigamyalaksana). 


Samantapuspa. — If the dharmadhatu is ungraspable, do you find deliverance (vimukti) outside the 
dharmadhatu? 


Sariputra. — No. 

Samantapuspa. — Why? 

Sariputra. — Because the dharmdahitu is inseparable (avyatirikta) from it. 

Samantapuspa. — Is the knowledge of the saints (@ryajnana) that you understand like the dharmadhatu? 
Sariputra. — As for me, I want to hear the Dharma; this is not the time to preach. 


Samantapuspa. — All dharmas being fixed (nivata) in the dharmadhatu, is there something to hear 


(srotavya) or something to say (vaktavya)? 
Sariputra. — No. 
Samantapuspa. — Then why did you just say: “I want to hear the Dharma; this is not the time to preach”? 


Sariputra. — Nevertheless, the Buddha said: “Two people gain immeasurable merit: ’) the one who preaches 


carefully; ii) the one who listens attentively.” 


Samantapuspa. — When you enter into the absorption of cessation (nirodhasamapatti),’” can you hear the 


Dharma? 


Sariputra. — O son of noble family (ku/aputra), in the absorption of cessation one does not hear the 


Dharma. 
Samantapuspa. — Do you think that all the dharmas are eternally ceased (nityaniruddha)? 
Sariputra. — Yes, I think so. 


Samantapuspa. — The dharmadhatu being eternally ceased, it is impossible to hear the Dharma. Why? 


Because all the dharmas are eternally ceased. 
Sariputra. — Without coming out of concentration (samadhi), can you preach the Dharma? 
Samantapuspa. — There is no dharma that is not concentrated (samahita). 


r 


Sariputra. — If that is so, all worldly people (prthagjana) are also concentrated. 


205 The samjrdveditanirodhasamapatti, the concentration of the cessation of concept and feeling, which by 


definition has no object: cf. p. 1299F, 1307F. 
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Samantapuspa. — Of course, all worldly people are concentrated. 
Sdariputra. — In what concentration are all worldly people concentrated? 


Samantapuspa. — It is in the unshakeable concentration of the dharmadhatu 


(aksobhyadharmadhatusamadhi)” that all worldly people are concentrated. 


Sariputra. — If that is so, there is no difference (visesa) between worldly people (prthagjana) and saints 
(arya). 


Samantapuspa. —I do not accept that there is a difference between worldly people and saints. Why? 
Because among saints, there is no dharma that is ceased (niruddha) and, among worldly people, there is no 


dharma that is produced (utpanna). Neither of them escape the sameness (samata) of the dharmadhatu. 
Sdariputra. — O son of noble family (kulaputra), what is the sameness of the dharmadhatu? 


Samantapuspa. — It is what was cognized (jfata) and seen (drsta) by you, O sthavira, when you attained 


bodhi. Did you then produce the attributes of the saint (4ryadharma)? 

Sariputra. — No. 

Samantapuspa. — Did you destroy the attributes of the worldly person (prthagjanadharma)? 

Sariputra. — No. 

Samantapuspa. — Did you acquire the attributes of the saint? 

Sariputra. — No. 

Samantapuspa. — Did you see and cognize the attributes of the worldly person? 

Sariputra. — No. 

Samantapuspa. — O sthavira, what then did you cognize and see in order to acquire the bodhi of the saints? 


Sariputra. — The way of existence (tathatd) of the worldly person, the way of existence of the bhiksu who 
has just attained deliverance (vimukti), the way of existence of the bhiksu entered into nirvana without 
residue (nirupadhisesanirvana). This way of existence is a single way of existence; it does not involve any 


differentiation. 


Samantapuspa. — O Sariputra, it is the way of existence characteristic of the dharmadhatu, the unshakeable 
way of existence (aksobhyatathata and, by this way of existence, one will know the way of existence of 


all dharmas.7"8 


206 In Tibetan, chos kyi dbyins hkhrugs pahi tin nie hdzin. 

207 The identity of worldly people and the saints is one of the favorite themes of the Mahayanasitras: cf. 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, transl., p. 143, note 5; 156-157; 235; Siiramgamasamadhi, transl. p. 184. 

208 Tn the Tibetan version, Samantapuspa says to Sariputra: de b€in fid de ni ma log pa de bsin itid dan / g€an ma 
yin pa de b€in iid dan / mi hgyur ba de b€in riid dan / mi hkhrugs pa de b€in iid de / btsun pa Sarihi bu de bsin iid 
chos thams cad kyi de bsin nid rjes su rig par byaho / 
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Then Sariputra said to the Buddha: Bhagavat, there is no object (vastu) that the great mass of fire 
(agniskandha) does not consume. It is the same for the words spoken by those individuals who affirm that 


all dharmas enter into the dharmadhatu. 


[Vimalakirtinirdesasiitra.] — Finally, as is said in the Wei-mo-kie king (Vimalakirtisiitra), Sariputra and 
other sravakas said that they themselves were incapable of going to visit Vimalakirti in order to ask him 
about his sickness and each of them told how, at another time, they had been greeted with derision by 


Vimalakirti?” 


Thus, in many sutras, it is said that “the knowledge of the bodhisattva outshines that of the sravakas and 
pratykebuddhas.” 


IV. OUTSTANDING QUALITIES OF THE BODHISATTVA 


Question. — For what reasons does the knowledge of the bodhisattva outshine that of the sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha? 


Answer. — As is said in the Pen-cheng king (Jatakasiitra), the bodhisattva has accumulated the knowledges 
for innumerable incalculable kalpas (aprameyadsamkhyeyakalpa). For innumerable kalpas, there is no 


suffering that he has not undergone, no deed that he has not accomplished. 


In search of the Dharma, he has gone into the fire;*'” he has thrown himself down [from the top of a 
mountain];”"! his skin was flayed;”'” with one of his bones as pen, his blood as ink and his skin as paper, he 


transcribed a siitra.”/? It was out of love for the Dharma that he suffered these enormous torments. 


In order to acquire knowledge, from lifetime to lifetime he venerated his teachers, looking upon them as 


Buddhas. He recited, studied and penetrated all the existing siitras.”'* For innumerable incalculable kalpas 


This way of being (tathata) is the way of being without mistake (aviparydsatathata), the infallible way of 
being (ananyatathata), the immutable way of being (aviparinamatathata), the unshakeable way of being 
(aksobhyatathatd). O bhadanta Sariputra, the way of being of all dharmas should be known by this way of being. 

2 See chap. III of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, transl. p. 141-218. 

210 A vadana of Dharmagavesin or Subhasitagavesin: cf. p. 690F, note. 

“11 Yataka of the rsi who threw himself down at the feet of the Buddha Kaundinya from the summit of a high 
mountain (cf. p. 751F); story to be compared with the story of the young brahmin in search of a stanza (p. 689F, 
note). 

*12 Yataka of the flayed naga (cf. p. 853-855F). 

713, taka of Dharmarakta or Dharmarata (cf. p. 975-976F; below, k. 49, p. 412a). 


214 Adopting the variant kiai-t’o. 
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he ceaselssly reflected and thought. He investigated everything, beautiful and ugly, profound and 
superficial, good and bad, pure and impure, eternal and transitory, existent and non-existent, etc. He 
meditated, analyzed and questioned. In view of knowledge, he venerated the Buddhas, bodhisattvas and 
sravakas. He heard the Dharma, questioned, trusted, reflected properly and acted in conformity with the 


Dharma. 


Completely fulfilling such causes and conditions of knowledge, how could he not outshine the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas? 


Finally, the wisdom (prajria) of the bodhisattva is assisted and adorned by the first five perfections 
(paramita). He possesses the power of skillful means (updayabala); he has thoughts of loving-kindness 
(maitri) and compassion (karunda) for all beings; he is not obstructed by wrong views (mithyddrsti); he 
dwells in the ten levels (bhiimi); his knowledge (jfidna) is profound (gambhira) and his strength (prabhava) 
is great. For these great reasons, he outshines the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; for these great reasons, the 
lesser ones disappear by themselves. The arhats and pratyekabuddhas do not have these prerogatives. This 
is why the Prajfiaparamitastitra says here: “The bodhisattva who wants to outshine the sravakas and 


pratyekabuddhas should practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Fourth Section OBTAINING THE GATES OF RECOLLECTION 
AND CONCENTRATION 


NOTE ON DHARANI 


Here the Traité returns to the dharani studied above (p. 317-321F, 328F). It is not correctly called a mantra, 
a magical formula as is usually translated; it is first and foremost the memorizing of the teachings of a// the 
Buddhas. This is indeed how the Tibetans and Chinese understood the term; the former render it as gzuzis 
‘holder’, related to the perfect of the root hdzin pa ‘to lay hold of, to seize’; the latter transcribe it by the 


characters t’o-lo-ni or t’o-lien-ni, or translate it as tsong-tch’e, ‘completely retaining’. 


Already in the canonical siitras (Majjhima, I, p. 480; II, p. 173), Sakyamuni applied it to the operations 
required of the bhiksu who seeks the truth: 


1. He lends ear and listens to the teaching (ohitasoto dhammam sundti). 
2. Having listened to the teaching, he keeps it in his memory (satva dhammmam dhareti). 


3. He examines the meaning of the teachings that he keeps in his memory (dharitanam dhammanam 


upaparikkhati). 


4. While he is examining the meaning, the teachings become imprinted in him (attham upaparikkhato 


dhamma nijjhanam khamanti). 
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Hearing (sravana), memorizing (dharanda), examining (upapariksana) and strong adherence to the 
teachings (dharmanidhydnaksanti) summarize the spiritual program of the Buddha’s disciples, learned 


(bahusruta), endowed with memory (smrta) and clear (samprajanat). 


According to the Anguttara, II, p. 178, the disciple who memorizes the entirety of the Buddhist scriptures, 
nine-membered according to the Pali tradtion, twelve-membered according to the Sanskrit tradition, is 
described as learned (bahussuta) and a holder of the Dharma (dhammadhara). The enterprise, arduous 
though it may be, was not beyond the capacities of the prodigious memory of the Indians. However, so as 
not to impose an unsupportable burden, the Anguttara adds that it is enough to understand the meaning and 
the letter of a single stanza of four feet and to live according to the Dharma in order to merit the title of 
bahussuta and dhammadhara (Catuppddaya ce pi bhikkhu gathaya attham annaya dhammam annaya 
dhammanudhammapatipanno hoti bahussuto dhammadharo ti alam vacanaya ti). This was to open the 


door a crack to compromises which later Buddhists took part in broadly . 


Memorization of the Dharma gained even more importance in the Mahayana from the point of view of 
requiring the use of a new vocabulary. To the ‘learned’ sravaka (bahusruta, mahabahusrutyaprapta) there 
succeeded the bodhisattva ‘in possession of recollections’ (dharanipratilabdha, dharaniprapta) who, not 
content with memorizing the nine-membered or twelve-membered scriptures, is going to keep in memory 
the teachings of the innumerable Buddhas of the three times and ten directions, and to preach them to 


beings. 


Paficaviméati, p. 219, 1. 12-14; Satasahasrika, p. 1461, 1. 19-20. — Yat kimcid buddhair bhagavdbhir 
bhasitam iha lokadhatau samantad dasasu diksu lokadhatusu tat sarvam adharayisyami. “All that has been 
said by the blessed buddhas in the present universe and in the universes of the ten directions, I will retain 
all that.” 


Dasabhimika, p. 79. — Sa evam apramanair dharanimukhasamkhyeyasatasahasrair dasasu diksv 
aprameyanam buddhanam bhagavantam sakasad dharmam srnoti srutva vismarayati, yathasrutam 
capramanavibhaktita evam nirdisati: “[The Bodhisattva], by means of innumerable hundreds of thousands 
of incalculable dharanimukhas, heard the Dharma of the innumerable blessed Buddhas of the ten directions 


and, having heard, he taught what he had heard with innumerable details.” 


acquisition of the dharanis leads to the memorization of the words of all the Buddhas.” 


Aloka, p. 98, 1. 3-4. — Smrtir hi granthasthadharanena dharayatiti krtva dharanisambhara iti. “Insofar as 


memory ‘retains’ by retaining books and their meanings, we speak of ‘accumulation of dharant’. “ 


Just as the three higher samadhis — sinyata, animitta and apranihita — are called vimoksamukha ‘gateways 
to deliverance’ because they lead to liberation (cf. p. 1221F), so the dharanis are aften called 
dharanimukhas because they all open the door to memorization of the Dharma of the Buddhas and because, 


by engendering one another, they are in ‘communication’. 


The Mahayanasittralamkara, p. 147, distinguishes three kinds of dharanis according to whether they result 


from retribution of earlier actions (pirvakarmavipaka), from the effort of listening (srutabhyasa) in order 
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to grasp (grahana) and retain (dharana) the teachings, or whether they are dependent on mental 


concentration (samadhisamnisraya). 


The first two are within the range of humans: cakravartin kings, rsis and Sravakas have a certain number of 
them (cf. 328F). These are the lesser (paritta) dharanis. 


The dharani that depends on mental concentration is the greater dharani and is the prerogative of the 


bodhisattvas. It can be weak (myrdu), middling (madhya) or superior (adhimatra). 


1. Weak dharant 


This belongs to the bodhisattvas who have not yet entered into the bhumis (abhiumipravista) and are still at 


the stage of practicing conviction (adhimukticaryabhumi). 


Still affected by a fleshly body, the bodhisattva searches for, writes, recites, studies and meditates on all the 
teachings of the Buddha of his period. 


According to the Traité (k. 49, p. 412a7-10), this is a matter of the 84,000 articles of the Dharma 
(dharmaskandha), or else the twelve-membered teaching (dvadasangapravacana), or else the Four Baskets 
(catuspitaka), namely the four Agamas (Ekottara, Madhyama, Dirgha and Samyukta), the 
Abhidharmapitaka, the Vinayapitaka, the Ksudrapitaka (minor texts) and also all the Mahayanasittras such 


as the Mahaprajnaparamita, etc. 


According to the Bodhisattvabhtimi, p. 96, the bodhisattva must know: 1) that which is ‘developed’ in the 
twelve-membered scripture (dvadsangad vacogatad yad vaipulyam), namely, the Bodhisattvapitaka, in 
other words, the Mahayanasitras; 2) all the rest of the other members, namely, the Sravakapitaka; 3) the 
three outer treatises (bahyakani sastrani), namely, logic (hetu), grammar (Ssabda) and medicine 


(vyadhivicikitsa); 4) the profane sciences of the arts and crafts (laukikani silpakarmasthanani). 


The bodhisattva retains these teachings (srutadharani), considers their meaning (arthopapariksa), 
penetrates the correct value of the articulated sounds and phonemes that expresses them 
(ghosaksarapravesa), grants well-considered acquiescence to the teachings (nidhyanaksanti) and, out of 


compassion, preaches them to all beings (nirdesa). 


From the viewpoint of the Prajiiaparamita and the Madhymaka, the meaning or the object of the Buddha’s 
speech and primarily of the Mahayanasitras, is the true nature of things (dharmata), namely, the absence of 
nature. Without production or destruction, things are merged in primordial non-existence. The only way of 
conceiving them is not to think of them; the only way of speaking of them is to be silent. Avoiding the two 
fundamental approaches of the mind, affirmation and negation, they are inconceivable and inexpressible. 
The true nature of things being the absence of nature, all that one can say about them is insignificant 
(nirarthaka), whether it is a voluminous sitra of a hundred thousand slokas, a simple stanza of four feet 


(catuspadika gatha) or a single phoneme (aksara). 


For this purpose and even before his entry into the bhimis, the bodhisattva must accumulate the dharants. 
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Above (p. 317-321F) and in the pages that follow, the Traité furnishes precious information on these 
dharanis, but the interpretation is not always easy. The bodhisattva strengthens his memory by means of 
mental exercises or even magical formulas (mantra) in order to succeed in retaining what he has heard just 


once and to keep the memory throughout all his lifetimes: this is Srutadharadharant. 


He grasps the discontinuous nature of spoken language which removes from it any expressive value. Such a 


discovery makes the bodhisattva equally indifferent to blame and to praise: this is ghosapravesadharant. 


He has recourse to mnemonic techniques (dharamimukha) in order to grasp the true nature of dharmas. 
Thus, starting with the forty-two phonemes comprising the arapacana syllabary, he constructs phrases 
showing that things are not. Thus he throws light on both the inexpressibility of the dharmata and the 
identity of the phonemes (aksarasamata): “The forty-two phonemes are all included in each of them and 
each of them is included in the forty-two phonemes. This is how the Tathagata, skilled in Dharma and in 
phonemes, preaches in phonemes a Dharma which is not included in them.” (Astadasa, II, p. 54-55; 
PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 24, p. 396b): this is the aksarapraveSadharant. 


There is also a vibhajyajfianadharani by means of which the bodhisattva distinguishes the respective 
qualities of the beings to be converted and regulates his sermons accordingly. This dharani undoubtedly is 
to be compared with the indriyaparaparajnanabala, the power by which the Buddhas know the degrees of 


the moral faculties of beings. 


Always according to the Traité (p. 317F), the dharani, as its name indicates, ‘retains’ (dhdrayati) the good 
dharmas and ‘avoids’ (vidharayati) the bad ones. By good dharmas we should understand primarily the 
good teachings of the Buddha and, by bad dharmas, the harmful teachings polluted by the unwholesome 
roots (akusala) that are passion, aggression and ignorance. By keeping the former and turning away from 
the latter, the dharant builds a defence against the pernicious consequences of the passions and repulses the 
onslaughts of Mara and his cohorts. It is mindfulness (smrti) and, at the same time, protection (raksda, 


paritra). 


In the same place, the 7raité presents a learned definition taken from an Abhidharma which, however, 


cannot be either that of the Theravadins or the Sarvastivadins where there is no question of the dharanis. 


“Dharani is associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta) or dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayukta); 
impure (sdsrava) or pure (andasrava); invisible (anidarsana) and without resistance (apratigha)); it is 
included in one element (dhdatu), one base of consciousness (Gyatana) and one aggregate (skandha), 
namely, the dharmadhatu, the dharmayatana and the samskaraskandha; it is cognized by all the knowledges 


(jana) except the asravaksayajnana; it is understood only by the mental consciousness (manovijndna).” 
Hence the differences between samadhi and dharani: 


1. Samadhi as concentrated mind is always associated with the mind, whereas dharani may either be 


associated with or dissociated from mind. 


2. Samadhi disappears when a distraction arises and at the changing of existence; dharani, once acquired, 
persists throughout successive states and successive rebirths: it follows its holder like the shadow follows 


the body or like strong fever follows the sick man. It may be compared to the religious discipline 
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(samvara) resulting from the taking of vows: it continues to exist in the monastic whose mind is bad or 


indeterminate or who is unconscious. 
3. The prolonged exercise of samadhi is necessary to create dharani. 


Very clear information on the elementary dharanis to be cultivated by the bodhisattva on the stage of 
conviction will be found in the Yogacara treatises, especially in the Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 272-274 which I 
[Lamotte] translate with the help of the Chinese versions (T 1579, k. 45, p. 542c16 — 543a24; T 1581, k. 8, 
p. 934a3-29; T 1582, k. 7, p. 996b20-c18: 


Tatra katama bodhisattvanam dharani / samsatas caturvidha drastavya / dharmadharani, arthadharani, 
mantradharani, bodhisattvaksantilabhaya ca dharani // 1. tatra dharmadharani katam@ / iha ... 


adhimukticaryabhimiksantau vartate /iyam bodhisattvasya bodhisattvaksantilabhaya dharani veditavya / 


Translation. — What is the dharani of the bodhisattva? In brief, it should be considered as being fourfold: 7) 
dharani of the teachings, i7) dharani of meaning, iii) dharani of mantra and iv) dharant leading to the 


conviction of the bodhisattva. 


1. What is the dharani of the teachings? The bodhisattva concentrates such power of memory and wisdom 
that, thanks to it and merely by hearing, he retains for an immense length of time immense works not yet 
formulated verbally, not yet practiced, formed by collections of names, phrases and phonemes, 


symmetrically composed and symmetrically arranged. 


2. What is the dharani of meaning? Like the preceding one but with the following difference: The 
bodhisattva, for an immense length of time, retains the immense meaning of these same teachings, a 


meaning not yet formulated nor praticed mentally. 


3. What is the dharani of mantra? The bodhisattva gains such mastery of concentration that by means of it 
he consecrates magical syllables destined to pacify the scourges of all beings, and thus these syllables 
become effective, supremely effective and infallible in pacifying many scourges. In the bodhisattva, this is 


the dharant of mantra. 


4. In the bodhisattva, what is the dharant leading to the conviction of the bodhisattva? A bodhisattva who 
is personally devoted to solid [?, sic] causes, who holds wisdom, lives in solitude, eats moderately, eats 
nothing impure, does not enter into anyone’s field of vision, eats only one kind of food, devotes himself 
completely to ecstasy, sleeps little and is awake most of the night: this bodhisattva considers, weighs and 
examines the meaning of the magical syllables offered by the Tathagatas allowing the acquisition of the 
conviction of the bodhisattva. For example, the formula iti mii kiti bhiksanti padani svaha. Thus 
familiarized with these magical syllables, he discovers the meaning in the following way by himself 
without learning it from anyone else: “In these magical syllables, there is no significant value; they are 
purely and simply without significance; their meaning is insignificance.” And he does not look for any 
other meaning than that. In this way, the meaning of these magical syllables is well penetrated by this 
bodhisattva. Having properly penetrated the meaning of these magical syllables, he also accordingly 


penetrates the meaning of all dharmas and he does that by himself without learning it fom anyone else. 
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Furthermore, he penetrates the meaning in the following way: “The meaning of intrinsic nature of dharmas, 
enunciated in all kinds of expressions, is without real value, and moreover it is their inexpressible intrinsic 
nature that constitutes the [true] meaning of their intrinsic natures.” Having thus correctly penetrated the 
meaning of the intrinsic natures of dharmas, the bodhisattva does not seek any other meaning than that and, 
by the penetration of this noble meaning, he conquers supreme joy and satisfaction. The [conviction] thus 
conquered by this bodhisattva on the basis of magical syllables should be called the conviction of the 
bodhisattva. By taking hold of it, this bodhisattva acquires the purity of high resolution in a short time and 
finally finds himself in the higher conviction belonging to the stage of the practice of conviction 
(adhimukticaryabhumi: cf. Siddhi, p. 731). This is, in the bodhisattva, the dharant leading to the conviction 
of the bodhisattva. 


- The canonical siitras mentioned at the beginning of this note had already defined the steps required in 
order to accede to the truth: hearing the teachings (dharmasravana), memorization (dharanda), examination 
(upapariksa) and acquiescence (Asanti). While following the same framework, the Bodhisattvabhtmi, a 
work of Yogacara origin, introduces a new element by bringing in magical formulas (mantrapada). In the 
mantradharani, they serve to pacify the scourges (iti) of beings, not by themselves but insofar as they are 
blessed or consecrated (adhisthita) by the bodhisattva. In the ksantilabhaya dharani, they show the 
inadequacy of language to express the absolute. In the Yogacara view, the absolute is the true manner of 
existence (bhiitatathdata) of things or their absolute intrinsic nature (parinispannasvabhava), but from the 
Madhyamaka point of view, the only one of interest to us here, the absolute is the absolute emptiness 


(atyvantasunyata) of beings and of things which in no way can be hypostatized. 


- For the Buddhabhtmisutropadesa, T 1530, k. 5, p. 315cc23-28, which frequently cites the 
Yogacarabhiimi, the miraculous pratyaveksanajndana of the Tathagatas contains (dhdrayati) all the 
dharanimukhas and, in general, up to the miraculous attributes of the Buddha that it can bring associated 
with these dharanimukhas. Dharant is a higher memory and wisdom (adhimdatrasmurtiprjna) capable of 
retaining in its entirety the immense teachings of the Buddhas without forgetting them. In a single dharma, 
dharani bears upon all the dharmas; in a single vyafijana, it is concerned with all the vya/janas; in a single 
artha, it is concerned with all the arthas. Adding up innumerable qualities (guna), it is called an 


inexhaustible treasury (aksayakosa). 


2. Middling dharani 


According to the Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 147, the middling or intermediate (madhya) dharani belongs to 
the bodhisattva who is still on the impure bhumis (asuddhabhumika), in other words, the first seven 


bhumis. 


There he is still afflicted with a fleshly body that limits his movements. However, listening respectfully to 


the collected teachings of the Buddhas, he enters into religion and becomes, from the fifth bhimi onward, 
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an excellent preacher of the Dharma, endowed with the dharanis of recollection and practice 


(srutacaradharanipratilabdha dharmabhanaka): cf. Dasabhtmika, p. 46. 


3. Higher Dharant 


This is the prerogative of the bodhisattvas on the pure bhumis (parisuddhabhiumika), i.e., the last three 
bhumis. From the eighth bhimi onward, the bodhisattva, rid of his fleshly body, assumes a body born of 
the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya), travels through the ten directions of universes as numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges, worships the Buddhas, collects their words and communicates them to beings. 


On the ninth bhimi, he utilizes an infinite number of dharants: cf. Dasabhumika, p. 71, 79. 


This higher (adhim4@tra) dharani described by the Prajfias (cf. p. 328F) as asangadharani, is beyond the 
range of the heretics, sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and even beginning (Gdikarmika) bodhisattvas. Only 


bodhisattvas endowed with immense merit, great wisdom and great power can possess it. 


It is not questionable that the earliest Mahayanasitras and the great scholars may have wished to see, in the 
dharanis, a memory (smyrti) increased twofold by wisdom (prajna), capable of retaining the immense 


teachings of the Buddhas but still contained in the texts. 


In early Buddhism, the word of the Buddha, good in meaning (svartha), good in the letter (suvyafijan), 
distinguishes itself by numerous qualities, but is, first of all and above all, true. It derives its efficacy from 
truth alone; it has nothing magical about it. It does not act mechanically like a mantra and asks only to be 
heard (sruta), thought about (cintita) and meditated on or practiced (bhavita). It teaches deliverance and the 
path leading to it, but it does not depend on the Buddha whether the traveler follows his indications or not. 
Among his disciples, only a few will attain the supreme goal, nirvana. The Buddha can do nothing about it: 


he is only the margakhyayin ‘the one who shows the Path’ (Majjhima, III, p. 6). 


In the canonical works, mantras are rare and seem to be a foretaste of things to come: Upasenasitra of 
Samyukta, T 99, no. 252, k. 9, p. 60c14 — 61b28 (cf. E. Waldschmidt, Das Upasenasiitra, ein Zauber gegen 
Schlangenbiss aus dem Samyuktagama, NGAW, 1957, p. 27-44); Tripusa-Bhakkikasutra (cf. F. Bernhard, 
Zur Entstehung einer Dharani, ZDMG, 117, 1967, p. 148-168); Atandatikasitra (ed. H. Hoffmann, Leipzig, 
1939); Sardiilakarndvarana (ed. 8. Mukhopadhyaya, Santiniketan, 1954, p. 4-5); Karandavyiiha (ed. P. 
Vaidya, in Mahayanasutrasmgraha, I, Darbhanga, 1961, p. 297). 


It is only half-heartedly and rather belatedly that the Theras of Ceylon attributed a magical value to some 
suttas, used them as ‘protections’ (paritta, pirit) and arranged collections of them (cf. Milinda, p. 150-151; 
Khuddakapatha, Catubhanvara). In the reign of Gothabhaya (309-322) the science of exorcism (bhitavijja) 
was introduced into Ceylon by Samghamitta, a Cola sectarian monk of the Vetullavada, and welcomed 
favorably by the Dhammarucika monks of the Abhayagiri (Mahavamsa, XXXVI, v. 113). A great festival 
with recitation of a paritta, the Ratanasutta (Suttanipata, v. 222-238; Mahavastu, I, p. 290-295) was 


institutionalized at Polonnaruva by king Sena I (Cilavamsa, LI, v. 79-82). 
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In our own times in Ceylon and Burma, a Book of Paritta (pirit-pota) is found in all Buddhist households; 
paritta ceremonies are held regularly according to the norms of a strictly regulated ritual (cf. E. 
Waldschmidt, Das Paritta, eine magische Zeremonie der buddhistischen Proester auf Ceylon, Baessler- 
Archiv, 17, 1934, p. 139-150); a mass of paritta, partly non-canonical, circulates among the public. These 
magical practices, along with the cult of popular gods, constitutes what H. Bechert calls ‘the “Little 
Tradition’ in contrast to the traditional Buddhist teaching (sdsana), the ‘Great Tradition’ directly oriented 
towards detachment from the world and nibbana. The interface between the two tendencies has been 
masterfully described by Bechert in a work recommended both for its precision and extent of its 
information as well as the soundness of his judgment: Buddhismus, Staat und gesellschaft in den Landern 
des Theravada-Buddhismus, 3 vols., Frankfurt und Wiesbaden, 1966-19067-1973. We may mention as well 
the following articles: Einige Fragen der Religionssoziologie und Struktur des stidasiatischen Buddhismus, 
in Beitraége zur religionssoziologischen Forschung, 4, 1968, p. 251-295;Eine alte Gottheit in Ceylon und 
Stidindien, in WZKSOA, 12-13. 1968-69, p. 33-42; Theravada Buddhist Sangha: Some General 
Observations on Historical and Political Factors in its Deverlopment, in Asian Studies, 29, 1969-70, p. 
761-778; Sangha, State, Society, ‘Nation’: Persistence of traditions in ‘post-traditional’ Buddhist Societies, 
in Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Winter, 1973, p. 85-95. 


It is more difficult to detect the importance of this ‘Small Vehicle’ on the Indian subcontinent. Acceptance 
of the Holy Dharma has never involved renunciation of ancestral beliefs, local cults or even popular 
superstitions. The Buddha did not favor them; he condemned as vulgar and unworthy all the forms of 
charlatanism by which some sramanas and brahmanas derived their subsistence (Digha, I, p. 9-12); he 
condemned monks who unjustifiably attributed to themselves superhuman powers (Vinaya, III, p. 90-91); 
he forbade his monks to show their miraculous powers in public (Vinaya, I, p. 110-112); he hated, detested 
and abhorred feats of magic and clairvoyance: rddhi and adesanapratiharya (Digha, I, p. 213-214); he 
placed among wrong views silavrataparamarsa, the blind belief in the efficacy of ascetic practices and 
rituals (Vinaya, I, p. 184; Majjhima, I, p. 433; Anguttara, III, p. 377; IV,p. 144 seq.) and if he was forced to 
recognize a certain efficacy of formulas (mantra), mumbling (japa), medicinal plants (ausadha), 
illusionists (mayakarma), therapeutic practices (cikitsa), clairvoyance (divyacaksus) and magicians (rddhi), 
he did not fail to emphasize that all this had nothing to do with the Path to nirvana and did not lead to 
pacification of suffering (Vidyasthanopamasitra, in E. Waldschmidt, Kleine Brahmi-Schriftrolle. NAWG, 
1959, p. 1-25). 


The warnings of the Master were not always taken into consideration. The sramana Srimitra, from a 
princely family and native of the Western lands, came to China in the yong-kia period (307-313), 
introduced the science of incantation in the Kiang-tong (lower Yang-tseu) region. When his friend Tcheou 
Yi was executed, he paid a visit to his orphaned children and, in the presence of the body, recited three 
prayers in Sanskrit and then pronounced mantras of several thousands of words. He remembered well 
mantras that were efficient in all situations (Kao seng tchouan, T 2059, k. 1, p. 328a; transl. R. Shih, 
Biographie des moines éminents, 1968, p. 44; E. Ztircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, I, p. 103, where 
Srimitra is presented as a specialist of dharani, whereas it probably was mantra; the two words are not 


exactly synonymous). According to the evidence, unfortunately late, of Hiuan-tsang, the Mahasamghikas 
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had a canon of five baskets incuding, apart from the four traditional baskets — Siitra, Vinaya, Abhidharma 
and Ksudraka — a Kin-tcheou-tsang or mantrapitaka and not a dharanipitaka as is generally translated (Si- 
yu-ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 923a7-9). 


By contrast, still on the subcontintent, the powerful learned sect of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika was 
careful not to allow magical practices to occur in the economy of the Path and if, by chance it makes 
mention of mantra and vidya in its Abhidharmas (Satpada and Vibhasa), this is at a purely documentary 
level: it ignores or pretends to ignore even the name of dharani. Its most illustrious spokesman, 
Vasubandhu, denies any value to magical syllables. He states: “In the curative action of medicinal herbs, 
the Phat svaha muttered by the charlatan (Auhakavaidya) has no efficacy whatsoever” (Kosabhasya, p. 475; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 716). 


One should not look for an unconditional restoration of charlatanism and magic in the Mahayana. Like the 
Buddha, it condemns blind belief in the efficacy of rituals and practices (silavrataparamarsa, 
Paficaviméati, p. 79, 1. 9; Satasahasrika, p. 296, 1. 12; as example, it proposes the avaivartika bodhisattva of 
the eighth bhimi who definitively renounces the magical arts using mantra, japa and vidyd (Astasahasrika, 
p. 83; Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 17, p. 342b; T 220, vol. VII, k. 449, p. 266a). 


On the other hand, its great heroes, the bodhisattvas, are holders of dharant (dharanipratilabdha) insofar as 
they hold the teachings of all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions, and its adepts are all 
also thus favored who hold, in the form of books (grantha), the sttras, voluminous or brief, where these 


teachings are recorded. 


There are great differences between the sutras of the canonical Tripitaka and the Mahayanasitras the 
sermons of which constitute the first and the second turnings, respectively, of the wheel of the Dharma, 
dharmacakrapravartana (Astasahasrika, p. 442; PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 12, p. 311b; T 220, vol. VII, k. 
437, p. 201b; Traité, T 1509, k. 65, p. 517a-b). 


The siitras of the Tripitaka are concerned primarily with renunciants ‘who have gone forth to lead the 
homeless life’. After the death of the Buddha, these bhiksus recited them together and transmitted them 
orally to their successors. At the beginning, these recitations, accessible to all, appeared as the spiritual 
heritage of the Buddha and the very expression of the truth, but nobody thought to attribute to them any 


occult or mysterious power. 


The Mahayanasitras, on the other hand, were addressed originally only to the great bodhisattva assemblies 
and to a few chosen sravakas; they remained unknown to ordinary people who were incapable of 
understanding them. Written down, entrusted to the care of the great bodhisattvas, they remained hidden for 
centuries in mysterious inaccessible places. It was only five centuries after the Buddha’s parinirvana, when 
the Holy Dharma was in danger of being extinguished, that they were discovered and began to circulate in 
Jambudvipa (cf. vol. II, p. 933-941F; vol. III, Introduction, p. xxxii-xxxviiF). There then developed in India 
a bibliolatry, unknown in the first centuries, but which has many parallels in other religious systems, the 
Bible, the Koran, etc. 
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In the very origins of the Mahayana, the first Prajhaparamitastitras appeared as a mahdavidya (in the Chinese 
versions, ta ming tcheou), i.¢., a great magical science (cf. Astasahasrika, p. 203, 1. 10; 233, 1. 7; 
PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 9, p. 283b9; T 220, vol. VII, k. 429. p. 156a18; Astadasa, T 220, vol. VII, k. 502, p. 
556a24; Satasasrika, T 220, vol. V, k. 102, p. 568b19; k. 105, p. 580627). The sons and daughters of good 
family who take, keep, recite, study and propagate these siitras, who write them down and make them into a 
book (pustaka), and pay homage to them (piija) by offering flowers, perfume, cloth, banners, bells and 
lamps, these sons and daughters of good family gain immense merit which brings them, before long, to 
supreme complete enlightenment, but — and this is essential — assures them in this very lifetime of 
considerable material benefit (drstadharmika guna). Mara and evil spirits have no hold (avatara) on them; 
enemies who try to fight them, quarrel with them and contradict them vanish by themselves; the four gods, 
Sakra, Brahma and all the Buddhas guarantee them safekeeping, defense and protection 
(raksavaranagupti); anger and madness give place in them to loving-kindness and presence of mind; no 
weapon can attack them; they are invulnerable in battle, etc. (cf. Astasahasrika, p. 187-203; E. Conze, The 
Perfection of Wisdom in eight thousand lines, 1973, p. 102-119; The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, 
1975). 


What has been said here about the Prajiiaparamitasitras is equally valid for all the other Mahayanasitras as 
is well expressed in the dedications (parindana) that end them. Different fom the siitras of the Tripitaka 
which originally have only didactic value, the Mahayanasitras do not merely contain the teachings of the 
Buddhas but also have innumerable magical virtues that assure their adherents spiritual and immediate 
material benefits. These are correctly called ‘protections’ (paritra), ‘safeguards’ (raksa), dharanis. By a 
quite natural shift in meaning, the word dharani, originally conceived of by the bodisattvas as the 
memorizing of the Buddhas’ teachings, here comes to mean the sacred texts in which they are written 


down and which become, in regard to their wondrous effects, a cult (puja) object. 


Astadasa, I, p. 84 and Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 20, p. 364a, transl. — This profound perfection of Wisdom, O 
Ananda, is the entry into all the phonemes; it is the doorway of all the dharanis in which the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must exert himself. All the unhindered knowledges, eloquence, etc., appear in the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas bearing these dharanis. I have said, O Ananda, that this Perfection of Wisdom is the 
inexhaustible treasure of the Holy Dharma in the blessed Buddhas, future and past. This is why, O Ananda, 
I declare this to you: He who will take, retain, recite and penetrate this profound Perfection of Wisdom will 
carry the bodhi of the blessed Buddhas, past, present and future. This Perfection of Wisdom, O Ananda, is 
called dharani by me, and by carrying these dharanis of the Perfection of Wisdom, you will retain all these 


teachings. 


- The miraculous action that produces the bodhi of the Buddhas and brings innumerable benefits in this 
very lifetime (drstadharmika guna) is characteristic of the Mahayanasitras in general and of the 
Prajfiaparamitasttras in particular. It does not reside in the total of the slokas, 8,000, 18,000, 25,000 
100,000, that make up these sutras of lengthy development, but is found complete in each of these Slokas 
and, what is more, in each of the phonemes (aksara) of which they are constituted, for, as we have seen, the 


forty-two phonemes of human language are interpenetrating and it is enough to pronounce one of them to 
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express them all. And just as the Buddha can preach the Dharma in its entirety by means of a single sound 


(cf. p. 1380F, n. 1), so his disciples can reproduce it by a single vocalization and derive all the benefit. 


One of the major characteristics of Tantrism is to have condensed the thaumaturgic power of the sutras into 
short mantras, bringing together understandable words, transparent expressions, more or less justifiable, 
with bizarre incoherent phonemes, hrim, hram, hrium, phat, the ancient sound Om, often written with the 
anunasika, the svaha of the Vedas and the Upanisads. These unintelligilble sounds constitute an important 
element of mantra: in many cases, the bija, the seed, the nucleus of the formula and its thaumaturgical 
power, resides in it. They incarnate the deity, the person who possesses the bija, the hrdaya, the mysterious 
name, possesses the deity. The tantric litutrgy rests on this principle as ancient as the Vedas and the 
abhicara rituals: piija, offering, sadhana, etc. (L. de La Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Etude et Matériaux, 
London, 1898, p. 121). 


For the rdle of dharani in the Prajiiaparamita literature, we should mention the works of E. Conze: The 
Prajnaparamita Literature, 1960, p. 79-90; various articles in Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, 1967; The 
Short Prajnaparamita Texts, 1973. — Tantric definitions of mantra (gsan snags), vidya (rig sriags) and of 
dharani (gzuris snags) in A. Wayman, The Buddhist Tantras, 1973, p. 64-65). 


[268a] Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21, 1. 15; Satasahasrika, p. 68, |. 3-4). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to acquire the gates of remembrance and the gates of concentration should exert himself in the 
perfection of wisdom (Dharanimukhasamadhimukhani pratilabdhukamena bodhisattvena mahdasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. GATES OF REMEMBRANCE (DHARANIMUKHA) 


In regard to dharanis, refer (p. 317-321F) to the Tsan-p ‘ou-sa (Bodhisattvastutiparivarta). The ‘gates’ 
(mukha) of the dharanis are preparatory practices (prayogikadharma) to obtaining the dharanis. In a similar 
way, the three ‘concentrations’, samadhis, are called ‘gates of deliverance” (vimoksamukha).’!> What are 


these preparatory practices? 


1. Srutadharadharani ‘dharani for retaining what one has heard 7° 


*I5 The three higher samadhis, siinyatdsamadhi, etc., are commonly designated by the name of vimoksamukha: see 
p. 1213F. 

216 See above, p. 318F, 328F; and later, k. 49, p. 415a8; k. 69, p. 540b5-9; k. 74, p. 579c10-12; k. 85, p. 657a15-19. 
- See also Mahaprajfiaparamitastitra, T VIL, no. 220, k. 515, p. 634b27-cl. 
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1) Whoever wishes to retain that which he has heard must think of it attentively so as to develop his 
memory (smrti). First he should think of an analogous thing (already familiar to him] and to join that to his 
mind so as to discover a thing that he has not yet seen. Thus Tcheou-li-p’an-t’o-kia (Cudapanthaka) paid so 
much attention to cleaning leather shoes that his mind (manas)’'’ became concentrated and he eliminated 
the stains of his mind (cittamala).”'* In the beginner (adikarmika), this is the dharani of retaining what one 
has heard. 


When one is able to retain what one has heard three times, the faculty of the mind is developed and 
sharpened; when one can retain what one has heard twice, it is strengthened; when one can retain what one 
has heard once, it is acquired (prapta) and one does not forget anything; that is the first exercise (prayoga) 


of the dharani of retaining what one has heard. 


2) Sometimes the bodhisattva who has entered into concentration (samadhi) obtains the liberation free of 
forgetfulness (asampramosavimoksa) and by its power he retains, without forgetting, all the words 
(vacana) and sermons (dharmadesana) down to the smallest syllable and the smallest phoneme 


219, 


(aksara):" ‘that is the second practice. 


3) Sometimes by the power of a magical phrase (mantra), the bodhisattva obtains the dharani of retaining 
what he has heard. 


4) Finally, sometimes on assuming a rebirth (upapatti) as a result of actions of his previous lifetimes 


(purvajanman), he retains all that he has heard and does not forget. 


That is what is called the gate of remembrance of retaining what one has heard. 


2. Ghosapravesadharant 


‘The dharani of entering into the true nature of articulated sounds ”?° 


Furthermnore, the bodhisattva, hearing articulated sounds (ghosa), words (vacana), distinguishes their 
beginning and end (purvaparanta) and considers their true nature (bhitalaksana); he knows that these 


words arise and perish from moment to moment. 


217 Adopting the variant yi. 

218 The bhiksu Ciidapanthaka was known for his stupidity. The Buddha gave him two sentences to meditate on: “I 
am removing the dust, I am removing the stain” and sent him to clean the monks’ shoes. While performing this 
humble task, Cidapanthaka meditated on the Buddha’s words. He finally understood that removing the dust 
consisted not only of brushing the shoes but also and above all of eliminating the threefold poison of desire, hatred 
and stupidity. His conflicting emotions were immediately cut and he attained arhathood. See references given above, 
p. 1543-1544F. 

219 Cf. the Asangadharani referred to above, p. 328F. 

20 Cf p. 319-321F 
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[Normally], when articulated sounds have just perished, beings recall them (anusmaranti) and grasp their 
characteristics (nimittany udgrhnanti). Thinking of these words that have just perished, they say to 
themselves: “This man has insulted me”, and they feel hatred (dvesa). [Mutatis mutandis], if it is a matter 


of praise (varnana), it is the same. 


The bodhisattva, however, considers beings (sattvan samanupasyati) in such a way that, although they may 
have insulted him for a hundred thousand kalpas, he has no hatred (dvesa); they may have praised him for a 
hundred thousand kalpas, he has no joy (mudita). He knows indeed that articulated sounds (ghosa) arise 
and perish like an echo (pratisrutka) and, like the sound of a drum (dundubhisvara), they are without an 
agent (karaka). Without an agent, they are without stability (asthitika) and, being absolutely empty 


(atyantasiinya), they deceive only the ears of fools (miidha).””' 


That is what is called the dharanI of entering into [the true nature] of articulated sounds 


(ghosapravesadharani). 


3. AksarapraveSadharant ‘the dharani of penetrating the phonemes’*” 


21 The inexpressibility of language is a favorite theme of the Mahayanasitras: see Vimalakirtinirdesa, tr., p. 148- 
149; Siiramgamasamadhi, tr., p. 188-189. 

22 Dharani based on the Arapacana alphabet of which the forty-two letters are supposed to represent all the 
phonemes of the spoken language. It notes some sounds that are not of Indian origin but belong rightly to Iranian 
languages; it was a matter of a Scythian alphabet introduced into India by the Saka about the time of the Christian 
era (cf. Memorial Sylvain Lévi, Ysa, Paris, p. 355-363). 

In the viewpioint of the Prajfiaparamita, the forty-two phonemes noted in this alphabet are not yet of 
magical worth; they are simply mnemotechniques (dharanimukha) recalling the essential points of the 
Buddhadharma. They appear in turn at the beginning of a phrase used to define the true nature of dharmas. 

This very simple catechesis is reproduced fully in the various versions of the large Prajfaparamitastitras: 

a. Paficavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 212-214; T 221, k. 4, p. 26b-27a; T 222, k. 7, p. 195c-196b; T 223, k. 5, p. 
226a-b; T 220, vol. VIL, k. 415, p. 81c-82b. — Passage commented on in the Traité, T 1509, k. 48, p. 408b-409b. 

b. AstasaSasaharika, T 220, vol. VU, k. 490, p. 489b-490a. 

c. Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p.1450-1453; T 220, vol. V, k. 53, p. 302b -303a. 

Here are translations of several extracts from the original Sanskrit restored according to the editions of N. 
Dutt and P. Ghosa: Punar aparam Subhute bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya mahadyanam yaduta 
dharanimukhani/katamani dharanaimukhani/aksarasamata bhasyasamata .... tasya vimsatir anusamsah 
pratikanksaitavyah .../ 

Trans]. — Furthermore, O Subhiti, the Great Vehicle of the bodhisattva-mahasattva is the gates of dharani. 
What are these gates of dharant? The similarity of phonemes, the similarity of utterances, the gate of entry into the 
phonemes. What is this gate of entry into the phonemes? The letter A is gate because all dharmas are, from the 
beginning, without birth (an-utpanna). The letter RA is gate because all dharmas are rid of dust (ra-jas). The latter 


PA is gate because all dharmas are signs of the absolute (pa-ramartha). The letter CA is gate because all dhrmas are 
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Furthermore, there is a dharani that, by using the forty-two phonemes (dvacatvarimsad aksara), includes 


(samgrhnati) all words (vacana) and names (naman). 
What are these forty-two phonemes? A, LO, PO, T CHO, NA (A, RA, PA, CA, NA), etc. 


[The first phoneme A condenses the phrase A-t’i-a-neou-po-nai (ady-anutpanna)]. A-t’7, in the language of 


the Ts’in, means ‘beginning’; a-neou-po-nai, in the language of the Ts’in, means ‘unbom’.””? 


As soon as the bodhisattva who is practicing this dharani hears the phoneme A, at once he penetrates that 
fact that ‘all dharmas are unborn from the beginning’ (sarvadharmanam adyanutpannatvam). And so on for 
the other phonemes [LO PO TCHO NAJ, etc.: to the extent that they hear them, the bodhisattva penetrates 


[even further] into the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas. 


This is called the dharani of penetrating the phonemes (aksaramukhapravesadharani). In the Mo-ho-yen 
pin (Mahayanaparivarta), these aksaramukhas will be discussed.””* [268b] 


The bodhisattva who acquires all the concentrations of the three times (tryvadhvasamadhi) — concentration 


of unhindered brilliance (@nantaryaprabhd), etc., - acquires each of these innumerable incalculable 


free of death (cya-vana) and birth. The letter NA is gate because all dharmas are without name (nd-man). [And so on 
for the other 37 letters of the alphabet]. 

Apart from these [forty-two letters], there is no other usage of phonemes. Why? Because there is no other 
name that can be used thanks to which it could be expressed, designated, characterized, perceived. All dharmas, O 
Subhiti, should be understood to be like space. This is called the entry into the gates of dharant, the entry into the 
phonmes, beginning with the letter A. 

Every bodhisattva-mahOattva who manifests this skill in the phonemes beginning with the letter A will not 
fail in any of his utterances... 

Every bodhisattva-mahasattva who will hear this seal of the phonemes beginning with the latter A and 
having heard it, will study it, retain it, recite it and teach it to others, can attain twenty benefits... 

- In the Avatamsaka, a young scholar named Visvamitra informs Sudhana that by pronouncing the 
phonemes listed in the Arapacana alphabet, he broke through each of the forty-two gates (mukha) of the 
Prajfiaparamita in turn. See the section of the Gandavytha, ed. Suzuki, p. 448, 1. 21 — 450, 1. 21, and the various 
Chinese translations, complete or partial (T 278, k. 57, p. 765b-766a; T 279, k. 76, p. 418a-c; T 293, k. 31, p. 804a- 
805a; T 295, p. 876c-877b; T 1019, p. 707c-709a; T 1020, p. 709b-c. 

- The Mahayanists were not alone in using the alphabet in question. The Dharmaguptakas, a Hinayanist 
sect, recited it as well but we do not know what meaning they attributed to it. It was forbidden for the monks to 
pronounce the phonemes at the same time, similar to the brahmanas; the phoneme intoned by the leader of the ritual 
was to be repeated in chorus by the monks. This, at least, seems to be what the sixth payantika of the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya says, T 1428, k. 11, p. 638c21-639a28. 

- The Arapacana formula was called on to play an important part in the cabbala of tantric Buddhism. On 
this subject, see H&bBgirin, s.v. Arahashana, p. 34; Ceylon Encyclopedia, II, p. 67-70. 

23 This paragraph is evidently a Chinese gloss introduced into the text. 


24 See references on p. 1867F. 
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dharanis. Together, they are given the name of paficasatadharanimukha, ‘the five hundred means of 
memorizing’and constitute the treasury of the good attributes and qualities of the bodhisattva 


(bodhisattvakusaladharmagunakosa). 


That is what is called the dharanimukhas. 


Il. GATES OF CONCENTRATION (SAMADHIMUKHA) 


The samadhis ‘concentrations’ are of two kinds: i) samadhi belonging to the sravaka system; ii) samadhi 


belonging to the Mahayana system. 


1. Sravaka concentrations 


The samadhis belonging to the Sravaka system are the three samadhis: 7) [samadhi of emptiness (sunyata), 
ii) of signlessness (Gnimitta) and iii) of wishlessness (apranihita)]. 


There are also three samadhis: i) stinyatasunyatadsamadhi, ti) Gnimittanimittasamadhi, iii) 


apranihitapranihitasamadhi.”*® 


There are also three other samadhis: 7) with examination and analysis (savitarkasavicara), ii) without 
examination and with analysis only (avitarkavicadramatra), iii) with neither examination nor analysis 


(avitarka-avicara).*’ 


There is also the five-membered (paricariga) samadhi, ™* the innate samadhi of five knowledges 


(pancajnana); all are called samadhi. 


Moreover, all the absorptions are sometimes called samapatti and sometimes samadhi. The four trances are 


sometimes called dhyana, sometimes samdapatti and sometimes samadhi. The other absorptions with the 


25 As far as I [Lamotte] can tell, this is not a matter of a Basket (pitaka) of texts — dharanipitaka or 
bodhisattvapitaka — but a group of attributes belonging to the bodhisattvas. In the large Prajiaparamitasitra (T VI, 
no. 220, k. 378, p. 952a26-27; T VII, no. 220, k. 467, p. 364b14; k. 529, p. 717b25; T VIII, no. 223,k. 24, p. 394c4- 
9), the five hundred dharanimukhas are part of a long series of supramundane (/okottara) attributes belonging only 
to the bodhisattvas and distinguishing them from worldly people. 

26 Cf. p. 1094F, and Koéa, VIIL, p. 187-190. 

227 Cf. p. 1487F. 

28 Cf p. 1028F, n. 1. 
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exception of the four trances are sometimes called samapatti amd sometimes samadhi, but not dhyana. The 


229 


absorptions coming under the ten levels [of the sravaka]"” are called samadhi. 


Some say that the stage of the desire realm (Aamadhdtu) possesses samadhis as well. Why? Since in the 
realm of desire there are twenty-two auxiliaries to enlightenment (bodhipaksika), we know that this realm 
possesses samadhis. If there were no samadhis there, one would not find these profound and wondrous 
qualities (guna) [which are the auxiliaries] there. Moreover, in the Ts ’ien-wen ‘Thousand Aporias’,”” it is a 
question of the four families of saints (a@ryavamsa): how many belong to the desire realm 
(kamadhatvacara), how many to the form realm (ripadhdatvacara), how many to the formless realm 
(ariipyadhatvacara) and how many to no realm (anavacara)? The answer is that distinctions (vibhanga) are 
obvious concerning them: sometimes they belong to the desire realm, sometimes to the form realm, 
sometimes to the formless realm and sometimes to no realm. It is the same for the four foundations of 
mindfulnss (smrtyupasthana), the four right efforts (samyakpradhdna) and the four foundations of magical 
power (rddhipada). Consequently, we should know that the desire realm has samadhis. If it were 
[exclusively] distracted mind (viksiptacitta), how would the wonderful dharmas just mentioned occur 
there? Therefore the samadhis occur in the eleven levels [of the Sravaka].”' These samadhis are fully 


analyzed in the Abhidharma. 


2. Mahayana concentrations 


[a. Lists of Mahayanist concentrations. | 


The Mahayanist samadhis go from the concentration of the Heroic Progress (suiramgamasamdadhi ) up to 


the detached liberated unstained concentration like space (4kasGsangavimuktinirupalepasasmadhi),” or 


the concentrationof seeing all the Buddhas (sarvabuddhadarsanasamadhi),”*’ up to the contemplation of 


°29 These ten levels are the andgamya, the four dhydnas, the dhydnantara and the four Griipyas: cf. p. 1185F. 
30 See p. 1186F. 
°31 The eleven levels of the gravaka are the kamadhatu, the four dhydnas, the dhyandntara and the four Griipyas. 
°32 Classic list of the 108 or 118 bodhisattva samadhis, enumerated and defined in the large Prajfias: 

PaficavimsSati, ed. Dutt, p. 142, 1. 6-144, 1. 7; T 221, k. 3, p. 16b; T 222, k. 4, p. 172b-173a; T 223, k. 3, p. 
237c-238a; T 220, vol. VI, k. 409, p. 50c-51b. 

PaficavimsSati, ed. Dutt, p. 108, 1. 11-203, 1. 21; T 221, k. 4, p. 23b-24c; T 222, k. 6, p. 190a-193a; T 223, k. 
5, p. 251a-253b; T 220. vol. VIL k. 414, p. 74a-77c. 

Satasahasraika, ed. Ghosa, p. 825, 1. 16-835, 1. 22; T 220, vol. V, k. 41, p. 220c-230b. 

Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p. 1412, 1. 7-1426, 1. 14; T 220, vol. V, k. 52, p. 292a-297b. 

Mahavyut., no. 506-623 
33 Mentioned in Astasahasrika, p. 942, 1. 5. 
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the deliverance of all the Tathagatas (sarvatathagatavimuktisamanupasyana), the stretching of the lion’s 


234 


spine (simhavijrmbhita)~ and the innumerable incalculable samadhis of the bodhisattva. 


[b. Examples of bodhisattva concentrations. ]”*° 


1) There is a samadhi called ‘immense purity’ (apramdanavisuddhi): the bodhisattva who acquires this 


samadhi can manifest pure bodies. 


2) There is a samadhi called ‘mark of power’ (anubhavanimitta): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 


can eclipse the power of the sun (sirya) and the moon (candra). 


3) There is a samadhi called “burning mountain’ (adiptagiri): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 


eclipses the power of Sakra and Brahma. 


4) There is a samadhi called ‘removing the dust’ (rajoharin): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 


destroys the three poisons (visatraya) of all the great assemblies. [268c] 


5) There is a samadhi called ‘unhindered brilliance’ (4nantaryaprabha): the bodhisattva who acquires this 
samadhi can illumine all the buddhafields (buddhaksetra). 


6) There is a samadhi called ‘not forgetting any dharma’ (sarvadharmadsampramosa): the bodhisattva who 
acquires this samadhi remembers the teachings preached by all the Buddhas; moreover, he communicates 
the Buddha’s words to other people. 


7) There is a samadhi called ‘sound like the noise of thunder’ (meghasvaraghosa):”*° the bodhisattva who 


acquires this samadhi can fill the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) of the ten directions with brahmic sounds 


(brahmasvara).”*" 


8) There is a samadhi called ‘rejoicing all beings’ (sarvasattvasamtosanin): the bodhisattva who acquires 


this samadhi makes all beings take pleasure in their high aspirations (adhyasaya). 


9) There is a samadhi called ‘tirelessly pleasant to see’ (priyadarsa): when the bodhisattva acquires this 


samadhi, all beings rejoice in seeing him and hearing him, without ever getting tired. 


10) There is a samadhi called ‘inconceivable reward of qualities (acintyagunacipaka), fortunate in every 


object’: the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi realizes all the supraknowledges (abhijnia). 


11) There is a samadhi called ‘knowledge of all articulated sounds and all languages’ 
(sarvaghosabhasyajnana): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi can produce all articulated sounds 
and speak all languages; in one single phoneme (aksara) he produces all the phonemes and in all these 


phonemes he produces only one." 


234A samadhi already appearing in the list of the 108 samadhis; it can also mean ‘concentration of the lion’s yawn’. 


N 


3° Unidentified list; the retoration of the proposed Sanskrit terms is purely conjectural. 


°36 Cf. Mahavyut. no. 478. 


37 See p. 279F. 
238 
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On the single and mutiple sound, see p. 1380F, n. 1. 
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12) There is a samadhi called ‘accumulation of the fruits of retribution of all meritorious actions’ 
(sarvapunyakarmanam?”? vipakaphalasamuccayah): when he acquires this samadhi, the bodhisattva, 
although remaining silent (tusnibhita), penetrates into the trances (dhyana) and absorptions (samapatti) 
and makes all beings hear the Buddhadharma, hear the sounds of the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the 


six paramitas, whereas he himself utters not a single word. 


13) There is a samadhi called ‘surpassing the king of all the dharants’ (sarvadharanirajatikakranta): the 


bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi penetrates innumerable infinite dharanis. 


14) There is a samadhi called ‘universal eloquence’ (samantapratibhana): the bodhisattva who acquires 
this samadhi is happy to utter all the phonemes (aksara), all the articulated sounds (ghosa), as well as the 


languages (bhasya), the deeds (avadana) and the stories of events (nidana). 
There are innumerable powerful samadhis of this kind. 

[c. Concentrations and ‘gates’ of concentration. ] 

Question. — Are these samadhis the samadhimukhas? 

Answer. — Yes. These samadhis are the samadhimukhas. 

Question. — If that is so, why not simply say samadhi, without adding mukha? 


Answer. — The samadhis of the Buddhas are numberless, incalculable and infinite like space (akasa). 
Therefore how could the bodhisattva acquire them in full? Knowing this, the bodhisattva falls back and 
becomes discouraged. This is why the Buddha here speaks about the ‘gates’ (mukha) of samadhi. By 
passing through one single gate, one captures innumerable samadhis, just as when one pulls on the corner 
of a robe the whole robe is pulled off, or when one captures the queen bee (bhrngadhipa) all the other bees 


are taken as well. 


Furthermore, as uninterrupted series (paramparya), the samadhis are gates. Thus, by maintaining pure 
morality (silavisuddhi), by being mindful (smrtimat) and energetic (viryavat), by diligently reflecting from 
the first to the last watch (vama), by abandoning the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna), by 
concentrating the mind one-pointedly, in brief, by using all these practices (prayoga), one acquires these 


samadhis: these are what is called the gates of samadhi. [269a] 


Furthermore, the samadhis belonging to the desire realm (kamadhatvavacara) are the gate of samadhi of 
the anagamya ‘vestibule of the first dhyana’, the samadhis of the anagamya are the gate of the first dhyana, 
the samadhis of the first dhyana and the second samantaka are the gate of the samadhis of the second 
dhyana, and so on up to the samadhis of the sphere of neither-awareneness-nor-nonawareness 


F aa tal 240 
(naivasamjnanasamjnnayatana). 


The samadhis of the heats (t#smagata) are the gate of the samadhis of the summits (mirdhan), the summits 


are the gate of the samadhis of the acquiescences (Asanti), the acquiescences are the gate of the samadhis of 


39 Adopting the variant fou-té-ye. 
*40 For details, see p. 1027-1034F. 
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the supreme worldly dharmas (Jaukikagradharma),”“' the supreme worldly dharmas are the gate of the 
samadhi of the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti,’” and the duhkhe dharmajndanaksanti is the gate of the 


samadhis leading finally to the diamond-like concentration (vajropamasamadhi)?” 


In brief (samksepena), all the samadhis have three characteristics: they are characterized by i) an entrance 
(pravesa), ii) a duration (sthiti) and iii) an exit (vyutthana). The entry and the exit are the gates (mukha); the 
duration is the body of the samadhi. 


In the sravaka system, these things are the gates of concentration (samadhimukha). As for the gates of 
concetration in the Mahayana system, see (p. 1043-1057F) the explanations relative to dhyanaparamita 


where the concentrations are fully analyzed and described. 
[d. The perfections are also gates of concetration.] 


1) The perfection of morality (silapdramitd) is a gate of concentration. Why? Three elements make up the 
Buddhist path (marga): the morality element (silaskandha), the concentration element (samddhiskandha) 
and the wisdom element (prajfidskandha).’“ The element of pure morality (visuddhasilaskandha) is the 
gate of the concentration element (samdadhiskandha) and produces samadhi. The concentration element 
produces the wisdom element. These three elements destroy the conflicting emotions (k/esa) and give 


nirvana. 
This is why the perfection of morality (silaparamita) and wisdom (prajna) are called gates close to 
(samnikrstamukha) samadhi. 


2) The other three perfections, while being gates, are called distant gates (viprakrstamukha) of samadhi. 


Thus, as a result of generosity (dana), one gains merit (punya); as a result of merit, vows (pranidhdana) are 
realized; as a result of vows, the mind becomes gentle (mrduka); by thoughts of loving-kindness and 


compassion, one fears wrong-doing (a@patti) and one thinks of other beings. 


Having determined that the world is empty (sinya) and impermanent (anitya), one concentrates one’s mind 


and practices patience (ksdanti). Thus patience also is a gate of samadhi. 


Exertion (virya) in the face of the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna) controls the mind, removes 
the five obstacles (nivarana),’* concentrates the mind and prevents distractions (viksepa). When the mind 


wanders off, exertion brings it back and prevents it from scattering. It also is a gate of samadhi. 


[c. The bodhisattva levels are also gates of concentration. ] 


41 These are the four nirvedhabhagiyas of the prayogamarga. 


*® The first moment of the darsanamarga. 


43 Before the first moment of the bhavanamarga. 
4 Cf p. 1183-1184F. 


45 Cf. p. 1013-1020F. 
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Finally, the first bhiimi [of the bodhisattva is the gate of concentration of the second bhtimi, and so on up to 
the ninth bhtimi which is the gate of concentration of the tenth. The tenth bhtimi is the gate of the 


innumerable samadhis of the Buddha. This is how the bhumis are samadhimukhas. 


II. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DHARANIMUKHA AND SAMADHIMUKHA 


Question. — The dharantmukhas ‘gates of remembrance’ and the samadhimukhas ‘gates of concentration’ 
are either identical or different. If they are identical, why repeat them? If they are different, what is the 


difference? 


Answer. — Above, I spoke of the differences between samadhimukha and dharantmukha, but I must repeat 
myself here. The samadhis are associated with the mind only (cittasamprayuktadharma), whereas the 
dharanis are sometimes associated with (samprayukta) and sometimes dissociated from (viprayukta) the 


mind. 
Question. — How do you know that the dharanis can be dissociated from the mind? 


Answer. — If a person who has the dharani of retaining what one has heard (srutadharadharani) conceives 
wickedness (vyapdada), the dharani does not leave him: it always follows this person like the shadow 
(chaya) follws the body. [269b] The practice of samadhi (samadhibhavand), by being prolonged, ends up 
by realizing a dharant. Just as a person who has cultivated pleasures (kama) for a long time ends up by 
entering into their nature (svabhdva), so the samadhis joined with the wisdom of the true nature of dharmas 


(bhitalaksana) gives rise to the dharanis. 


On the condition that it is baked in the fire, a vessel of unbaked clay (mrdghata) can contain water without 
letting it leak out and can even help a man cross a river. The samadhi lacking wisdom is like the unbaked 
vessel, but if it obtains the wisdom of the true nature, it is like the baked clay vessel: it can contain the 
numberless qualities (guna), past and present, of the bodhisattva; thanks to that, the bodhisattva can effect 


the crossing and arrive at buddhahood. 


Such are the many differences between samadhi and dharani. 


IV. SILENCE OF THE SRAVAKAS ON THE DHARANIS 


Question. — There is no mention of dharanis in the sravaka system. Why is it that only the Mahayana speaks 


of them? 


Answer. — Do not ask why a small thing is not contained in a big thing; rather, ask why a big thing does not 


contain small things. We do not wonder why a humble house contains neither gold nor silver! 
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Furthermore, the sravakas do not try hard to accumulate qualities (guna); they only try, by means of 
wisdom (prajrd) to try to free themselves from old age (ara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana). This 
is why the sravakas do not use dharanis to maintain the qualities. They are like a thirsty man who is content 
with a little water in his two hands and has no need of a pitcher (bhdjana) to hold water. But if one must 
provide water for a large crowd of people, a jar is needed to hold the water. In the interest of beings, the 
bodhisattva must have the dharanis to maintain the qualities. 

Furthermore, in the sravaka system, it is above all a matter of the [three] characteristics (laksana) of 
conditioned dharmas: i) production (utpdda), ii) disappearance (vyaya) and iii) impermanence (anityata).°” 
Their scholars (upadesacarya) say: “Dharmas are impermanent (anitya) and since they are impermanent, 
there is no need of dharanis. Why? Because things of impermanent nature are not to be retained (na 
dharayitavya). Only the cause and conditions (hetupratyaya) that constitute past actions (atitakarman) do 
not perish; similarly also the fruits of retribution in the future (andgatavipdkaphala) which, although not 


yet born, are conditioned by past actions.””*” 


According to the Mahayana system, the characteristics of production and disappearance 
(utpadavyayalaksana) are not real, neither are the characteristics of non-production and non-disappearance; 
the complete removal of views (vipasyana) and characteristics (laksana), that is what is real. If therefore 
the bodhisattva remembers (dharayati) past dharmas, that is not a mistake (dosa). In order to retain good 
dharmas, good faculties (Ausalendriya) and other good qualities (guna) of the past, the dharanis are 
necessary. The dharanis always follow the bodhisattva from lifetime to lifetime. This is not the case for the 


samadhis: sometimes they disappear at the changing of the lifetime. 


Such are the many distinctions to be made in regard to the dharanis and the samadhis. This is why the 
Prajitaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to acquire the dharanimukhas and the 


samadhimukhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


46 Cf p. 36F, n. 3; 1163F, n. 1. 

*47 The scholars who express themselves in this way are not the Sarvastivadins but the Vibhajyavadins. See 
Kosabhasya, p. 296: “Those who affirm the existence of everything, past, future and present, are Sarvastivadins. On 
the other hand, those who are the Vibhajyavadins make distinctions and say: ‘The present and the past action that 
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has not yet given its fruit exist; the past that has already produced its fruit and the future do not exist. 
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CHAPTER XLIV SYMPATHETIC JOY AND TRANSFER OF 
MERIT 


By means of a simple mind of sympathetic joy in regard to the qualities of another, the bodhisattva gains 
merit (punyakriyavastu) infinitely superior to the merit of all other beings, for he applies this merit to 
supreme complete enlightenment. Taking delight in the qualities of another (anumodand, souei-hi, rjes su 
yi ran bu) and applying the merit to anuttara samyaksambodhi (parinadmand, houei-hiang, yons su bsno ba) 


place the bodhisattva in the first rank of the Buddha’s disciples. 


Chapter VI of the Astasahasrika entitled Anumodanaparinamana (p. 325F) begins as follows: Yac ca khalu 
punah arya Subhite bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya4numodanaparinamanasahagatam punyakriyavastu yac 
ca sarvasattvanam danamayam punyakriyavastu silamayam punyakriyavastu bhavanamayam 
punyakriyavaste idam eva tato bodhisattvasya mahdasattvasyanumodanaparinamanasahagatam 


punyakriyavaste agram akhyayate. 


Free translation. — There is in the bodhisattva-mahasattva, O noble Subhiti, a merit accompanied by 
sympathetic joy and transfer, and in all beings there are merits consisting of generosity, morality and 


meditation (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 231) respectively. The first is placed ahead of the following ones. 


In the following pages, the Traité will explain how, by a simple thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva 


surpasses the highest and most meritorious qualities of the sravakas and pratykebuddhas, namely: 
1. the generosity manifesting by way of material gifts (amisadana). 


2. the five pure elements (andsravaskandha) turned directly toward detachment from the world, nirvana, 
characterizing the arhat ‘delivered by means of wisdom’ (prajnavimukta). These five elements are: sila, 


samadhi, prajna, vimukti and vimuktijnanadarsana. 


3. the very profound concentrations (distinct from samadhi included here among the five pure elements), 
not directly turned toward nirvana and characterizing the ‘doubly delivered’ arhat 


(ubhayatobhagavimukta). 
The first two points will be dealt with in section I of the present chapter; the third, in section II. 


It should be noted that anumodana is taken here in the strict sense of sympathetic joy toward the qualities of 
another, as in the Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 1-3. There are, however, other anumodanas, e.g., on a given 
exposition of the Dharma (dharmaparyaya): cf. Saddharmapund. p. 349, |. 6, and they too are very 


meritorious. 


Along with confession of sins (papadesana), anumodana and parinamana make up an integral part of the 
Mahayanist ceremonialism (Bodhisattvaparimoksasitra, IHQ, VII,1931, p. 272-273; Upalipariprecha, 
transl. P. Python, Paris, 1973, p. 102-103; Siksasamuccaya, p. 170). They appear in the spiritual practice of 
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the Triskandhas which the bodhisattva performs three times each day and three times each night (Traite, 
above, p. 415F, n. 1; 421F; Bodhicaryavatara, V, v. 98; Panyika, p. 152, 1. 11-13; Siksasamuccaya, p. 171, 1. 
5-6; 290, |. 1-3). Finally, they are classified among the seven higher forms of worship: saptadhanuttarapuja 
(Dharmasamgraha, § 14). 


First Section SURPASSING THE HIGH QUALITIES OF THE 
SRAVAKAS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 21.1. 17-20; Satasahasrika, p. 68, 1. 4-69, 1. 8). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who, by a thought of sympathetic joy, wishes to surpass the generosity of all the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, must practice the perfection of wisdom. The bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by a thought 
of [269c] sympathetic joy, wishes to surpass the morality of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must 
practice the perfection of wisdom.*** The bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by a thought of sympathetic joy, 
wishes to surpass the concentration, wisdom, deliverance, knowledge and vision of deliverance of the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom (Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
danam anumodanacittenabhibhavitukamena bodhisattvena mahOattvena prajhaparamitatayam 
Siksitavyam. sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam silam anumodanacittenabhibhavitukamena bodhisattvena 
mahdasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam. sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
samadhiprajnavimuktivimukti-jnanadarsanam anumodhanacittenabhibhavitukamena bodhisattvena 


mahdasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. DEFINITION OF SYMPATHETIC JOY 


For the mind of sympathetic joy (anumodandcitta), see the Souei-hi p’in (Anumodanaparivarta).”” 


Here is an example of sympathetic joy. Someone is practicing the qualities [in question, viz., generosity, 
morality, etc.]; a spectator rejoices in it (anumodate) and congratulates him, saying: “That is good; in this 
impermanent world (anityalokadhdtu) enveloped in the shadows of ignorance (avidyandhakara), you are 


strengthening the great mind [of bodhi] and you are planting this merit (punya).” 


>48 Tn the TaishB edition, this phrase is repeated. 
28 Chapter XXXIX of the PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 11, p. 197b-302a. It is entitled Souei-hi p’in 
(Anumodanaparivarta) or Souei-hi-houei-hiang p ‘in (Anumodanaparinamanaparivarta). Cf. Chapter VI of the 


Astasahasrika. 
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Imagine there is a seller (vikretr) and a purchaser (Aretr) of all sorts of wonderful perfumes (gandha); a 
third person comes near and stands to one side. He also breathes the perfumed air; the perfume, 


nevertheless, does not diminish at all and the two people doing business lose nothing. 


Imagine also a donor (dayaka) and a beneficiary (pratigrahaka); a third person, standing beside them, is 


joyful in the good action. He rejoices with them, but the other two lose nothing. 
Such is the characteristic of sympathetic joy (anumodanda). 


Thus, just by a mind of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva surpasses the practitioners of the two Vehicles. 


What more could be said (kah punarvadah) if he himself practices [the qualities in which he is rejoicing]? 


Il. SUPERIORITY OF SYPATHETIC JOY OVER GOOD ACTION 


Question. — How can the bodhisattva, by means of a mind of sympathetic joy, surpass the sravakas and 


pratyekabuddhas who, themselves, give in kind (a@misa)? 


Answer. — While the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are making such gifts, the bodhisattva who is standing 
by, notices them. He thinks about it carefully, is pleased thereby and congratulates the authors. Taking the 
merit (punya) resulting from this sympathetic joy (anumodanda), he applies it (parinamayati) to supreme 
and perfect enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) to save all beings. Thus he gains immense Buddha 
attributes. By means of the twofold merit [of sympathetic joy (anumodand) and the application of merit 


(punyaparinamanda)|, he surpasses the generosity carried out by the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 


Furthermore, by means of his knowledge of the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas and his sympathetic 
joy, the bodhisattva surpasses the generosity of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 


Moreover, by means of his thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva gains a merit (punya) the fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala) of which he applies to veneration (satkartum) of the Buddhas of the three times 
and the ten directions. Thus he surpasses the generosity of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. This is like a 
man who, having made a small offering to the king, derives a great reward from it. Or it is like a man who, 


by blowing gently into a conch (sankha), produces a very powerful sound. 


Finally, by the quality (guna) of his sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva brings together numberless other 
qualities that, until the end of things (dharmaksaya), will not disappear (aksaya). In the same way, if one 


pours a little bit of water into the ocean (mahdsamudra), it will not disappear until the end of the kalpa.”*° 


[What has been said here about generosity] is also true [for the other qualities of the Sravaka, viz., morality 
(sila), concentrations (samadhi), wisdom (prajfia), deliverance (vimukti), knowledge and vision of 
deliverance (vimuktijiidanadarsana): [By means of a single thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva 


surpasses all these qualities]. 


°59 At the end of the kalpa of disappearance (samvartakalpa) involving the disappearance of beings 


(sattvasamvartani) and the disappearance of the receptacles (bhajanasamvartani): cf. Kosa, IIL, p. 184, n. 4. 
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Il. SUPERIORITY OF THE BODHISATTVA OVER THE OTHER DISCIPLES 


After the Buddhas come the bodhisattvas, and after the bodhisattvas come the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. However, here [the Prajiaparamitasitra] speaks of the “bodhisattva who wishes to 
surpass the [270a] generosity, etc., of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas.” What is there to be astonished at 
[in the fact that the bodhisattva surpasses the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who are hierarchically lower 
than he is]? 


Answer. — It is not a matter here of comparing the merits (punya) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas — 
generosity (dana), morality (sila), etc. — with the qualities of the bodhisattva. The bodhisattva surpasses 
them only by means of a mind of sympathetic joy (anumodhandacitta); what more could be said (kah 


punarvadah) when he himself is practicing the qualities [that he is admiring in others]? 


The sravaka and pratyekabuddha adepts are diligent and struggle to practice the qualities; the bodhisattva, 
on the other hand, is silent, but by his sympathetic joy (anumodand) and the strength of his wisdom 
(prajnabala), his merits surpass those of the former. He is like a foreman (si/pin) who uses only his 
knowledge and goes away after having given instructions, whereas the unskilled workman wearies himself 
using the axe (kuthara); at the end of the day, when the work is examined and the wages are paid, the 
foreman gets three times as much as the workman. In the same way also, in wartime, the soldiers risk death 


but it is the general (sendni) who wins the victory. 


Question. — Since the mind of sympathetic joy surpasses generosity (dana) and morality (sila), why do you 


speak only of the superiority of the bodhisattva’s mind of [without mentioning others’ sympathetic joy]? 


Answer. — Worldly people in whom the afflictive emotions (k/esa) cover over the mind and who have not 
eliminated egotism (ahamkara) are attached to the happiness of this world (laukikasukha); how then would 


they surpass the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 


In the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the strong (tiksna) surpass the weak (mrdu), but all remain at the 


Sravaka stage (sravakabhimi). This is why, [for them] there is no question [of the mind of sympathetic 
«4 251 
joy]. 


Question. -The qualities (guna) and attributes (dharma) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are very 


numerous. Why does the Prajfiaparamita mention only six here, [generosity, morality, etc.]? 


5! Usually worldly people and éravakas do not take delight in the qualities of others, the former because they are 

exclusively preoccupied with the happiness of this world, the latter because they seek their own personal salvation 
without being concerned about others. The sravakas excel in the degree of their spiritual faculties (indriya), weak 

among some, strong among others, but they all remain at the stage of sravaka, caring little about the qualities of 


others. 
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Among the sravakas and pratyekabuddjas, the strong (tiksna) surpass the weak (mrdu), but all are at the 
stage of Sravaka (sravakabhimi). This is why there is no question [in them] of the thought of sympathetic 


joy’ 


Answer. — All the attributes of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are contained (samgrhita) within those 


Six. 


1. To speak of generosity (dana) already presupposes the qualities (guna) faith (sraddha), erudition (sruta), 
etc. Why? Because it is necessary to have heard in order to believe and it is necessary to have believed in 
order to give. This generosity is of two types: material generosity (@misadana) and generosity of the 


Dharma (dharmadana). 


2. Morality (sila) contains three kinds of morality: morality of discipline (samvarasila), morality of 


meditation (dhydnasila) and pure morality (andsravasila). 


3. Concentration contains the concentrations of meditation (dhyana), absorption (samdpatti) and liberation 


(vimoksa). 


4. Wisdom (prajfia) contains the wisdom resulting from hearing (srutamayi), the wisdom resulting from 


reflecting (cintamayi) and the wisdom resulting from meditation (bhavanamayi). 
5. Deliverance (vimukti) contains two kinds of deliverance: impure (sa@srava) and pure (andasrava). 


6. The knowledge and the vision of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana) contains the knowledge of the 
destruction of the impurities (Ksayajnana). When one knows that the impurities are destroyed, one attains 
deliverance (vimukti) with respect to the threefold world and one knows and sees this clearly. I have 
already spoken about the auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipaksika dharma) and the dharmas of the noble 
Path (aryamarga). 


Finally, as for the qualities of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas not turned toward nirvana, the stitra does 


not say here that [the bodhisattva] surpasses them because these qualities are too slim (tanu). 


Question. — ‘Surpassing’ (abhibhavitum) means to take away by force. But here the bodhisattva is not 
struggling against the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. Why is it said that he ‘surpasses’ them? 


Answer. — He surpasses them only in the sense that, by means of his wisdom (praj7d), his skillful means 
(upaya) and the strength of his mind (cittabala), he obtains an increase of merit (punyabdahulya) on a given 
point. Thus, in respect to a given flower (puspa), a person grasps only the color and the fragrance (gandha) 
whereas the bee (a/i) grasps the juice (rasa) and makes honey (madhu) out of it. In the same way also, in 
order to draw water (vari), if the vessel (bhdjana) is big, one gets a lot; if it is small, one gets only a little. 
By means of these comparisons (upadma), we can know that, by means of a mind of sympathetic joy 


(anumodanacitta) associated with profound and keen wisdom (gambhirativraprajna), the bodhisattva 


o3e Usually, worldly people and sravakas do not take delight in the qualities of others, the former because they are 
preoccupied with worldly enjoyments exclusively, the latter because they seek their own personal salvation without 
caring for others. The sravakas excel by the degree of their spiritual faculties (indriya), weak in some, strong in 


others, but they all remain at the sravaka stage, caring little about the qualities of others. 
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surpasses (abhibhavati) all the qualities (guna), generosity (dana), etc., of the Ssravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. 


[The bodhisattvas surpass them] in six things (dharma). For the first, [270a] generosity (dana), see my 
explanations on the perfection of generosity (chapter XX, [p. 692-769F) where I defined this attribute of 
the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. [For the second], morality (sila), see the chapter explaining the 
perfection of morality (Chapter XXIII, p. 853-864F) where I defined this attribute of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. [For the other four], concentrations (samadhi), wisdom (prajna), deliverance (vimukti) , 
the knowledge and vision of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana), see my explanations on the recollection of 
the Buddha (chapter XXXVI, p. 1349-1359F) where I defined these attributes of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. 


Second Section SURPASSING THE HIGH CONCENTRATIONS OF 
THE SRAVAKAS 


Siitra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 69, 1. 6-8). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes, by means of a mind of 
sympathetic joy, to surpass the meditations, absorptions and concentrations of liberation of all the sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas, must practice the perfection of wisdom (Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
dhyanasamapattivimoksasamadhin anumodanacittenabhibhavitukamena bodhisattvena 


mahdasattvenaprajhaparamitaAam Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Surpassing the high concentrations of the Ssravakas 


Siitra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 69, 1. 6-8). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to surpass the trances, 
absorptions and concentrations of liberation of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas by means of a mind of 
sympathetic joy, must practice the perfection of wisdom (Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
dhyanasamapattivinoksasamadhin anumodanacittenabhibhavitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


I. HIGHER CONCENTRATIONS 


1. By meditations (dhyana) and absorptions (samdpatti), we mean the four trances and the nine successive 


absorptions (anupurvaammapatti). 
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2. By concentrations of liberation (vimoksasamdadhi), we mean the eight liberations (vimoksa), the three 
gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha), the deliverance by means of wisdom (prajnavimukti), the twofold 
deliverance (ubhayatobhagavimukti), the occasional deliverance (samayavimukti), the non-occasional 
deliverance (asamayavimukti), the conditioned deliverance (samskrtavimukti), the unconditioned 
deliverance (asamskrtasamadhi) , etc., the concentration with examination and with analysis (savitarkah 
savicarah samadhi), the concentration without examination but with analysis only (avitarko vicaramatrah 
samadhi ), the concentration without either examination or analysis (avitarko ‘vicarah samadhi), the 
concentration of emptiness (siinyatasamadhi), the concentration of signlessness (Gnimittasamadhi), the 


concentration of wishlessness (apranihitasamadhi) and other concentrations of the same kind. 


Il. CONCENTRATION OF THE DOUBLY LIBERATED SAINT 


Question. — Of the six meditations (dhyana), the absorptions (samapatti) and concentrations of liberation 


(vimoksasamadhi) have already been represented. Why speak of them again? 


Answer. — There are two types of samadhi: i) those that are the prerogative (bhdaga) of the saint delivered 
by means of wisdom (prajnavumukta); ii) those that are the prerogative of the doubly delivered saint 


(ubhayatobhagavimukta). 


The preceding section dealt with the prerogative of the prajnavimukta and, since the latter does not 
penetrate into the trances (dhyana) and the absorptions, it spoke only of the concentration belonging to the 
anagamya, ‘the absorption preliminary to the first dhyana’. But here we are talking about the prerogative of 


the ubhayatobhdgavimukta who has the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis all together.” 


°53 By the mind of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva surpasses not only the generosity and the five andsravaskandhas 
present in all the arhats but also the eight vimoksas present in the doubly delivered arhat. 

The prajnavimukta and the ubhayatobhagavimukta are included among the seven or ten types of persons 
worthy of veneration and offerings (Digha, III, p. 105, 253-254; Anguttara, IV, p. 10; V, p. 23). Both are arhats, 
aSaiksas, having destroyed their impurities (ksindsrava), but the latter has in addition the eight profound liberations 
of vimoksas (cf. p. 1282). Majjhima, I, p. 477 defines them as follows: Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo 
ubhatobhagavimutto: Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santa vimokha atikkamma rupe Gruppd te kayena 
phassitva viharati, panndya c’assa disva aGsava parikkhina honti. Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo 
ubhatobhagavimutto. — Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo pannavimutto. Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santa 
vimokha atikamma rupe aruppd te na kayena phassitva viharati, panndya c’assa disva asava parikkhind honti. 
Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo panndavimutto. 

Transl. - O monks, what is a person doubly delivered? There is, O monks, a certain person who, having 
physically touched the peaceful liberations of the formless realm transcending form, remains there, and whose 
impurities are completely destroyed, for that person has seen by means of wisdom. That person, O monk, is called 
one who is doubly delivered. — O monks, what is a person liberated by means of wisdom? There is, O monks, a 


certain person who, without having physically touched the peaceful liberations [of the formless] realm transcending 
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Sometimes it is a question of a short explanation (samksepenokti); here it is a question of a developed 


explanation (visatarenokti). 
Sometimes just the name (ndman) samadhi is mentioned; here the meaning (artha) of it is explained. 


Furthermore, earlier it was a question of ‘mastering the samadhis [of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha]’ and, 
according to some, this would be one or two samadhis only and not the profound samadhis 
(gambhirasamadhi). Here we are speaking of the group of the very profound samadhis, viz., the dhyana, 


samapatti and vimoksasamadhi. 


Furthermore, the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are of two types: 7) those that are acquired by 
means of detachment (vairagyalabhika); ii) those that are acquired by means of effort (prayvogika). Those 
that are acquired by means of detachment have been treated previously; those that are acquired by effort are 


treated here. 74 


Finally, the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are very difficult to obtain (sudurlabha): it is 
necessary to seek them energetically and diligently in [270c] order to obtain them. Only by a mind of 
sympathetic joy (anumodnacitta) will the bodhisattva succeed in surpassing them, but he does not yet 


possess these qualities. This is why we speak about them again here. 


form, remains there and whose impurities have been completely destroyed, for that person has seen by means of 
wisdom. That person, O monks, is called a person delivered by means of wisdom. 

On this passage, see the explanation of Horner, The Middle Length Sayings, U, p. 151-152, n. 

The santa vimokkhd dGruppd are the four samapattis of the Aripyadhatu and the nirodhasamapatti, situated 
above the four dhyanas of the Ripadhatu. 

Kayena phassaitva = kayena saksatkrtva of the canonical stitras (cf. p. 1282F) where the expression 
appears only in the definition of the third and eighth vimoksa. On leaving the samapatti, the saint immediately 
perceives the ‘bodily’ calm acquired during this samapatti (see Kosa, VI, p. 224). 

- Kosabhasya, p. 381, 1. 3-4: Yo nirodhasamapattilabhi sa ubhayatobhagavimuktah / 
prajnasamadhibalabhyam klesavimoksavaranavimuktatvat / itarah prajnavimuktah / prajnabalena kevalam 
klesavaranavimuktatvat / - Transl. - He who possesses the destruction and the absorption is ‘doubly delivered’, for 
he is delivered from the obstacle [consisting of] the passions (klesavarana) and from the obstacle [opposing the 
production of the eight] liberations (vimoksavarana) by means of the two powers of wisdom and concentration. The 
other is ‘delivered by means of wisdom’ for, by the power of wisdom, he is liberated only from the obstacle 
[consisting of] the passions’. 

- Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 88, 1. 17-18 (transl. W. Rahula, p. 151): Prajnavimuktah 
katamah / ksindsravo no tv astavimoksadhyayi yah pudgalah // Ubhayatobhagavimuktah katamah / ksinasravo 
‘stavimoksadhyayi yah pudgalah / 

254 With the exception of the Buddha, the other aryas attain these high qualities only by effort (prayoga) and not by 
detachment (vairdgya), since they all do not have them. Only the Buddha obtains them by detachment, for the 
Buddha obtains all the qualities at once from the beginning, at the moment of ksayajrdna, by means of detachment: 


cf. Kosa, VII, p. 97. 
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Question. — But the concentrations (samadhi), wisdom (prajnda), deliverance (vimukti), knowledge and 
vision of deliverance (vimultijndnadarsana) that you spoke of previously, they too are difficult to obtain. 


Why then do you say that these you are speaking of now are difficult to obtain? 


Answer. — I have already said that the preceding ones — [concentration, wisdom, deliverance, knowledge 
and the vision of knowledge] — were the prerogative of the saint delivered by wisdom (prajnavimukta) and 
did not add up to the profound meaning (gambhirartha) of samadhi. On the other hand, the doubly 
delivered arhat (ubhayatobhagavimukta) possessing the threefold knowledge (vidyatraya) — [who holds 


dhyana, sam4apatti and vimoksasamadhi] — is rare and that is why it is necessary to speak of him again. 


Furthermore, the concentrations (samadhi), wisdom (prajna) deliverance (vimukti), knowledge and vision 
of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana) — [of which the previous section spoke] — although they are hard to 
attain, are not widely extensive, for they aim directly at nirvana. On the other hand, [the dhyanas, 
samapattis and vinoksasamadhis] of the present passage concern the arhat who wants to obtain the bliss 
(sukha) of the dhyanas and samapattis during the present lifetime (drsta eva dharme), 1.¢., the absorption of 
cessation (nirodhasamapatti), the dhyana attaining the summit (prantakotika), the knowledge resulting 
from vows (pranidhijnana), the concentration that prevents the arising of another’s passions 
(arandsamadhi), etc.” These do not lead directly to nirvana; this is why it is necessary to return to them at 


length. 


How do we know that [the samadhi] of the previous section leads directly to nirvana? In that passage, the 
author mentioned in turn deliverance (vimukti), the knowledge and the vision of deliverance 


(vimuktijnanadarsana); therefore we know that that samadhi leads exclusively and directly to nirvana. 


Il. WISDOM, INSEPARABLE FROM CONCENTRATION 


Question. — Given that the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are hard to obtain (durlabha), they 
are spoken of again here. But of all the dharmas, wisdom (prajnd) is the most difficult and most subtle. 


Then why does [the Prajiaparamitasttra] not return to it at all? 


Answer. — It spoke of it above (p. 1839F) by saying: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to control 
the knowledge of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” Up until 


now it has not spoken of the [higher] dhyanas and samapattis; this is why it stresses it here. 


Dhyana and samapatti on the one hand, prajna on the other hand, are both wonderful dharmas. Those who 
practice these two things see their vows (pranidhdna) realized. They are like a bird (paksin) that, having 
two wings (paksa), reaches its destination. Deliverance (vimukti) results from these two things; the 


knowledge and vision of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana) are prajna. 


55 See above, p. 1041-1042F, and Kosa, VII, p. 85-96. 
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As for generosity (dana) and morality (sila) — [of which it was a question in the preceding section, (p. 
1880F)], these are physical (Adyika) and vocal (vacika) actions. Since they are coarse (stu/akara) in nature 


and easy to obtain (sulabha), the Prajfiaparamitasttra does not speak of them again. 


IV. THE MIND OF SYMPATHETIC JOY CAN BE DIRECTED TO THE 
CONCENTRATIONS 


Question — It is possible for the bodhisattva to surpass the generosity (dana), morality (sila) and wisdom 
(prajna) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas by means of a mind of sympathetic joy (anumodandacitta). 
Why? Generosity and morality are visible to the eye and audible to the ear. Wisdom also is something 
audible; therefore it is possible to produce a mind of sympathetic joy towards it. On the other hand, the 
dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamdadhis can neither be seen nor heard.”°° Then how could the 


bodhisattva rejoice in them? 
Answer. — The bodhisattva rejoices in them by using his knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajnana). 


Question. — But if the mind of another is impure (sdsrava), he cognizes the impure minds (sasravacitta) of 
others; if it is pure (andsrava), he cognizes the pure minds (andsravacitta) of others. But not yet being 
Buddha, the bodhisattva [does not possess a pure paracittajnana|. How then could he cognize the pure 


minds of the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 


Answer. — In the system of the sravakas, you would be correct, but according to the Mahayana system, the 
bodhisattva has acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), has cut all the 
fetters (samyojana) and, from one lifetime to the next, never loses the six superknowledges (abhijnda). 
Therefore he can, by means of an impure cognition of another’s mind (sasravaparacittajnana), know pure 
minds and, a fortiori, by means of a pure cognition, know the mind of another (andsravaparacittajnana). 
[271a] 


Furthermore, some say: Take a bodhisattva who is about to produce for the first time the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpddika) and who does not yet have the body born of the fundamental element 
(dharmadhatujakaya). If he sees or hears that a Sravaka is giving gifts or observing the discipline, this 
bodhisattva knows perfectly well that the man in question will become arhat and he rejoices in it 
(anumodate). He says: “That is a man who has found the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas and will 
escape from the threefold world. My own wish is to save all beings from birth (ati), old age (jara) 


sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana). That this man may find deliverance, that’s up to me!” 


For many reasons of this kind the bodhisattva rejoices (anumodate) and his sympathetic joy (anumodana) 


is faultless (nirdosa). 


56 On the limits of paracittajfana, see Koga, VII, p. 26-27. 
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CHAPTER XLV (p. 1891F) APPLICATION OF MERIT 


First Section OBTAINING EASILY AN IMMENSE QUALIFICATION 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 22, 1. 13-17; Satasahasrika, p. 69, 1. 8-70. 1. 4). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who, practicing minor generosity, minor discipline, minor patience, minor exertion, minor meditation and 
minor wisdom, wishes to obtain an immense and infinite qualification by means of skilful application of 
merit, must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (Alpam danam dadata, alpam silam raksata, alpam 
ksantim bhavayata, alpam viryam arabhamanena, alpam dhyanam samapadyamanena, alpam prajnam 
bhavayata, updyakausalyaparinamanayaprameyam aparyantam gunam pratilabdhukamena bodhisattvena 


mahdasattvena prajnadparamitatam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE ESSENCE OF THE PERFECTIONS RESIDES IN THE MIND 


Previously (chapters XVII-XXX), the Prajiiaparamitasitra has spoken of the six perfections (pdramita). 
Why return to them here? 


Answer. —Above it spoke about their general characteristics (samdanyalaksana): here it wants to talk about 
their specific characteristics (svalaksana). Above it spoke about their causes and conditions (hetupratyaya); 


here it will talk about their fruits of retribution (vipadkaphala). 


Question. — That is not so. Above it spoke about the six perfections in their extension and fullness; here it is 
talking about ‘minor generosity’ and so on up to ‘minor wisdom’; these minor perfections are similar to but 


not identical with the six perfections treated above. 


Answer. — Nothing of the sort! It is a matter of the same perfections. Why? Because the essence (artha) of 
the six perfections resides in the mind (citta) and not in the greater or lesser quantity of the things. Whether 
the bodhisattva practices them to a greater or a lesser extent, they are always the same perfections. 


Thus the Hien-kie king (Bhadrakalpikasitra) talks about eighty-four thousand perfections (paramita),”” 


and the present sutra also says: “There is a mundane (/aukiki) perfection of generosity (danaparamita) and 


°°7 The Hien-kie king which the Traité will cite later (k. 62, p. 498a17) under the title Hien-kie-san-mei 
(Bhadrakalpikasamadhi) was translated into Chinese at Tch’ang-ngan by Dharmaraksa, under the title of Hien-kie 
king (T 425) and others as well; according to the K’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 2, p. 494c12), this translation was made on 
the 21‘ day of the 7 moon of the first year of the yong-k’ang period (August 22, 300). It also exists in a Tibetan 
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a supramundane (/okottara) perfection of generosity, and so on up to the perfection of wisdom 


(prajnaparamita), it too being mundane or supramundane.””** 


Parinamana 


Il. THE PRACTICE OF THE ‘MINOR’ PERFECTIONS 


1. Lesser practice of generosity 


Question. — Why does the bodhisattva [sometimes] practice minor generosity (alpam danam)? 
Answer. — There are many reasons for minor generosity: 


1. There are some bodhisattvas who have just produced the bodhi mind for the first time 
(prathamacittotpdda) and who, not yet having accumulated merit (punya), are poor and can give only a 
little. 


2. There also are some bodhisattvas who have learned that generosity is not measured by the amount of 
things given but that its virtue (guna) resides in the mind. This is why they do not seek to give a lot of 


things but seek only for good intention. 


3. There are some bodhisattvas who have the following thought: “If I seek to accumulate a lot of wealth 
(vasu), I will violate the discipline (sila), I will lose my good intention, I will be distracted (viksiptacitta) 
and I will torment many beings. Tormenting beings in order to pay homage to the Buddha has been 
condemned by the Buddha, for that is to violate the Dharma and seek wealth. If by giving to one worldly 
person I dispossess another, that is not equanimity (samata). For a bodhisattva, it is the rule to love all 


beings equally like one’s own child.” That is why these bodhisattvas give only a little. 


4. Furthermore, there are two kinds of bodhisattvas: 7) the debased bodhisattva (vinasta); ii) the 


accomplished bodhisattva (sampanna). 


version entitled Bskal pa bzan po pa (Tib. Trip., vol. 27, no. 762). In this text the names of the thousand Buddhas of 
the fortunate period appear (T 425, k. 6, p. 46a-50a) to which F. Weller has dedicated an important work: Tausend 
Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa nach einer fiinfsprachigen Polyglotte, Leipzig, 1928. 

The Hien-kie king, as the Traité names it, mentions the 84,000 paramitas (T 425, k. 6, p. 44c25). See also 
the Fo ming king, T 441, k. 21, p. 270c25. 
°58 Paficavimsati, p. 263, 1. 20-21: Asti danapmaramita laukiki, asti lokottara / evam Silapdramita yavad asti 
prajnaparamita laukiki, asti lokottara / 

The beginning of a passage from chapter XX VI where the six paramitas are defined in their mundane and 
supramundane aspects: cf. PaficavimSati, p. 263, 1. 20-266, 1. 19; T 223, k. 7, p. 272b1-272c6; T 220, vol. VII, k. 
498, p. 534a3-535b8. 
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The debased bodhisattva had at first produced the mind of complete perfect [271b] enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi); then, not coming upon favorable conditions and his mind being clouded by the 
five obstacles (nivarana), he lived a life of mixed conduct (misracarita) and has been reborn into a wealthy 
noble family (ksatriyamahasdalakula) or has even become the king of a country or a great yaksa king, etc., 
As a result of the bad physical, vocal or mental actions that he previously committed, he is not pure and 
consequently, he is not reborn in the presence of the Buddhas (buddhanam antike) or among gods and men 
in faultless places (anavadyasthana). This bodhisattva is called a debased bodhisattva. Although he has lost 
the bodhi mind, by virtue of [his actions] in previous existences (piirvajanman), this person still likes to 
give. [To this end], he torments many people, he pillages, he robs and unjustly takes over wealth which he 


uses, nevertheless, to gain merit (punya). 


The accomplished (sampanna) bodhisattvas do not lose the mind of complete perfect enlightenment. Out of 
loving kindness and compassion for beings, some remain at home and take on the fivefold discipline 


(pancasila); others go forth from home and take up the [tenfold] discipline (dasasila). 


a. The lay bodhisattva (grhastha) is actually of perfect conduct (sampannakarmanta), but as a result of 
actions of his previous lives (purvajanman), he is poor (daridra). Learning that there are two kinds of 
generosity in the Buddhadharma, the gift of the Dharma (dharmadana) and the material gift (amisadana), 
that the monastic (pravrajita) practices especially the gift of the Dharma and that the lay person (grhasta) 
practices especially the material gift, the bodhisattva says to himself: “As for myself, because of my 
previous actions, I do not belong to a wealthy family.” Then, determining that debased (vinasta) 
bodhisattvas commit wrongdoing (apatti) in order to give gifts, this pleases him not at all. He finally learns 
that the Buddha has not praised copious material gifts but praises only the gift given out of purity of mind 


(cittavisuddhi). This is why the bodhisattva gives only according to his means. 


b. As for the monastic (pravrajita) bodhisattva, wanting above all to protect discipline (sila), he does not 
pursue material goods (vasu). He thinks only of the virtues of the one single discipline that surpasses all 


gifts. This is why he gives only according to his means. 


5. Furthermore, the bodhisattva has learned from the Jatakas and Nidanas of the Buddhist literature that a 
small gift gives a large fruit of ripening (vipakaphala). 


[Avadana of Bakkula.)*? — Thus the arhat Po-kiu-lo (Bakkula), who had given a single a-/i-/6 fruit 
(haritaki), did not fall into the lower realms (durgati) for ninety-one kalpas; he enjoyed happiness among 
gods and men; he was never sick and, in his last lifetimes (pascime janmani), he obtained the bodhi of the 
arhat. 


[Avadana of Kotivimsa.}°° 


— Thus the sramana Eul-che-yi (Kotivimsa), at the time of the Buddha Vipasyin, 
built a house (/ayana) and gave it to the community of bhiksus; he laid down a sheepskin for the 
community to walk on. For this reason, for ninety-one kalpas, his feet did not touch the ground; among 


gods and men, he enjoyed immense happiness; in his last lifetime, he was born into the house of a great 


°59 References, p. 1386-1387F. 
69 References, p. 1388-1389F, n. 
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man (sresthin), had a splendid body (abhirupakaya), and, on the soles of his feet (padatala), there grew 
hair two inches long, the color of pure beryl and curling toward the right (romani dvyangulani 
vaiduryasadrsani pradaksinavartani). When he was born, his father gave him twenty koti ounces of gold. 
Later, disenchanted with the five objects of worldly enjoyment (paricakamaguna), he went forth from home 
and obtained bodhi. The Buddha proclaimed him as the foremost of the energetic bhiksus 
(arabdhaviryanam agryah). 


[Avadana of Sumana.}**! — Thus ina previous life, the bhiksu Siu-man-eul (Karnasumana) saw the stiipa of 
the Buddha Vipasyin and gave the sumana flower that he was wearing behind his ear to it. As a result of 
this, for ninety-one kalpas, he never fell into the bad destinies (durgati), he enjoyed happiness among gods 
[271c] and men, and in his last lifetime, he had, on his ear, a sumana flower the perfume of which filled the 
whole house; this is why he was called Karnasumana. Later, disenchanted with the world, he went forth 
from home and obtained the bodhi of the arhats. 


With the example of these Jatakas and Nidanas, the bodhisattva who gives only a small amount obtains a 


great reward (vipdka). Therefore, according to his means, he gives a lot or a little. 


6. Moreover, the bodhisattva is not compelled (niyata) always to give only a small gift. According to his 


fortune, he gives a lot when he has a lot, and he gives a little when he has but little. 


7. Finally, it is in order to praise virtues and the greatness of the Prajiaparamita that the Buddha said that a 


small gift gives a big reward and that its qualities are immense. 


2. Efficacy of the application of merit 


Question. — But the arhats, Bakkula, etc., they too, by giving only small gifts, obtained a great reward 


(mahavipaka). Why then introduce the Prajiaparamita here? 


Answer. — Bakkula and others indeed obtained a fruit of retribution, but it was limited to a certain number 
of kalpas and, having found the lesser bodhi (hinabodhi), they entered into nirvana. By contrast, the 


762 as a result of 


bodhisattva, ‘by skilful application of merit’ (updyakausalyaparinamanaya) 
Prajhaparamita, by giving only a little, wins immense, infinite, incalculable merit (aprameyam anantam 


asamkhyeyam punyam). 
Question. — What is this skilful application by means of which, by giving only a little, he wins an immense 


infinite qualification? 


Answer. — |. Although it is a matter of small gifts, all are applied (parinata) to supreme perfect 
enlightenment. The bodhisattva thinks as follows: “As for myself, by means of this merit (punya), I have no 


ambition for royalty among gods or men or for happiness in this world; I seek only supreme complete 


°6' References, p. 1426F, n. 3. 


°62 TTranslator’s note (Migme)]: Parindnamand = ripening, maturing: Monier-Williams Dictionary. ] 
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enlightenment. And since this supreme complete enlightenment is immense and infinite, my merit also will 
be immense and infinite. Furthermore, by means of this merit, I wish to save all beings and, as beings are 
immense and infinite in number, my merit also will be immense and infinite. Finally, this merit utilizes 
great loving-kindness (mahdamaitri) and great compassion (mahdkarund) and, as this great loving-kindness 


and great compassion are immense and infinite, my merit too will be immense and infinite.” 


2. Moreover, since it is associated with the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas, the merit of the 
bodhisattva is triply pure (trimandalaparisuddha) because the beneficiary (pratigrahaka), the donor 
(dayaka) and the thing given (deya) do not exist (nopalabhyante). Thus, at the beginning of the present 
Prajiiaparamitasitra (cf. p. 650F), the Buddha said to Sariputra: “When the bodhisattva gives without 
distinguishing donor or beneficiary or thing given, he fulfils the Prajfaparamita fully.” The bodhisattva 
gains immense and infinite merit by implementing the knowledge of the true nature of dharmas and the 
gift. 


3. Finally, the bodhisattva thinks that the merits he possesses have as their nature (Jaksana) suchness 
(tathata), the fundamental element (dharmadhdatu), the limit of the truth (bhutakoti); and since suchness, 
the fundamental element and the limit of the truth are immense and infinite, his merits also are immense 


and infinite. 


Question. — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who considers the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas knows 
that suchness, the fundamental element, the limit of the truth are in their nature unconditioned (asamskrta) 


and cessation (nirodha).** How can he still have a mind and create merit? [272a] 


Answer. — The bodhisattva has, for a long time, practiced the mind of great compassion (mahakarundacitta). 
At the very moment when this mind of great compassion arises, he says to himself: “Beings do not know 
this true nature of dharmas and I must help them find it.” By the power of the perfection of exertion 
(viryaparamita), he returns to practicing the causes and conditions of meritorious action (punyakarman) 
and, by means of this perfection of exertion, he maintains the mind of great compassion. Thus when a fire 
(agni) on the point of being extinguished encounters the support of wind (anila) and fuel (indhana), it is 


revived. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva recalls his previous vows (purvapranidhana) and, as well, the Buddhas of the 
ten directions come and say to him: “Remember the moment when you first produced the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda). You had at that time received only a single talk on the Dharma (dharmaparyaya) but 
there are still innumerable sermons of the same kind that you have not yet heard. Therefore go back and 
accumulate the qualities (guna).” On this account, see what is said in the Tsien-pei king 


(Dagabhiimikasiitra) on the seventh bhimi.*™ 


263. Tathata, dharmadhatu, bhitakoti are synonyms of asamskrtadharma: cf. Paficavimsati, p. 168, 1. 14-17, and the 
explanations in the Traité, k. 44, p. 380c20 seq. 

264 Section of the Avatamsaka, the Dasabhiimikasiitra designated here under the abridged title of the Chinese 
version (T 285) composed at Tch’ang-ngan by Dharmaraksa, on the 21‘ day of the 11" month of the 7" year of the 
yuan-k’ang, or December 21, 297 (K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 2, p. 494a3). Later (k. 49, p. 411a29;, k. 93, p. 712c17), it 
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3. Minor practice of the other perfections 


Question. — That generosity has degrees is correct; that morality (sila), of which the fivefold discipline 
(pancasila), the discipline of one day and one night (ratridivasila) and the tenfold discipline (dasasila) 
make up a part”, also is composed of degrees is evident. These are material things (ripidharma) where it 
is possible to establish differences. But as for the other perfections [patience (Asanti), exertion (virya), 


meditation (dhyana) and wisdom (prajfia)], how can degrees be distinguished there? 
Answer. — We may know that all involve degrees. 
a. Minor practice of patience. 


Thus, patience (Asanti) is of two types: i) physical patience (kayiki ksanti); ii) mental patience (caitasikr 
ksanti).°°° 


Even though the body (Aaya) and the voice (vac) remain motionless (acala), physical patience cannot 
prevent the mind (citta) from becoming agitated, for it is a minor patience, incapable of controlling the 


mind. In mental patience, on the other hand, body and mind both remain ‘patient’ like a piece of wood. 


Furthermore, an individual who has minor patience does not react if someone strikes him or insults him. An 
individual who has major patience makes no distinction between the insulter, the one who is being insulted 


and the thing to endure. 


Finally, patience with regard to beings (sattvaksanti) is minor patience; patience with regard to things 


(dharmaksanti) is major patience.”®” 
These are the distinctions to be made concerning patience. 


b. Minor practice of exertion. 


Exertion is of two types: i) physical exertion (kdyika virya) and ii) mental exertion (caitasika virya).?® 


Physical exertion is minor; mental exertion is major. External (bahya) exertion is minor; internal 


will be cited under the name of Che-ti king ‘The ten bhumis’ or again (k. 33, p. 308a6; k. 100, p. 756b8) under the 
name of Fa yun king (Dharmameghasitra), the name of the tenth bhtimi. 

In the early references, the eighth bhtimi overlaps the seventh. In going back here to the seventh bhimi, 
the Traité undoubtedly has in mind a short passage of the eighth bhimi, ed. J. Rahder, p. 66: Api tu khalu punah 
kulaputraikas tavaisa Gloko yo ‘yam sarvadhamanirvikapdlokah / idrsas tu kulaputra dharmalokas tathagatanam 
paryantagata aparyantakrta aparyantabaddha yesam samkhya nasti ganand pramanam upanisad aupamyam nasti / 
tesam adhigamayabhinirharam utpddaya / 
°65 These three kinds of discipline have been studied in chapter XXII, p. 818-852F. 
°6 Cf p. 903-904F. 
°67 Patience with regard to beings has been defined, p. 867-898F; patience with regard to things, p. 902-926F. 

268 CF. p. 870-972F 
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(adhyatmika) is major. Exertion of the body (Aaya) and voice (vac) is minor; exertion of the mind (manas) 
is major. Thus the Buddha said that mental action (manaskarman) is very strong and this is how the angry 


great rsis were able to destroy entire kingdoms [by a mental act].°” 


Furthermore, it is by means of the body (Adaya) and the voice (vac) that the five sins of immediate 
retribution (pavicanantarya) involving a very serious fruit of retribution (vipakaphala), viz., remaining in 
Avict hell for a kalpa.*”” Mental action is even more powerful for by it one succeeds in being reborn in the 
sphere of neither conception nor non-conception (naivasamjnandsamjnayatana) with a lifespan of eighty- 
four great kalpas””' or also in remaining in the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) of the ten directions with an 
unlimited lifespan. This is why we know that physical and vocal exertion are minor whereas mental 


exertion is major. 


Finally, a siitra says:’” “Destruction of physical, vocal and mental actions (kayavacmanaskarmanirodha), 


the unmovable (anifjita)” is the major exertion, whereas the movable (i/jita) is the minor exertion.” 
This is what is called minor exertion. 
c. Practice of minor trance. 


The concentrations of the desire realm (kamadhatusamadhi) and those of the anantarya “preliminary 
absorption of the first dhyana’, not being liberated from desire (avirakta), are described as minor. 


Compared with the second dhyana, the first dhyana is minor and so on up to the absorption of cessation 


°6° Allusion to the Upalisutta of Majjhima, I, p. 371-387, where the Buddha said to the Nigantha Dighatapassin that, 
of the three actions, bodily (kayikakamma), vocal (vacikamma) and mental (manokamma), mental action is by far the 
most formidable when it is a matter of doing or accomplishing a bad action (mahdsdavajjataram papassa kammassa 
kiriyaya papassa kammassa pavattiyad). The Buddha wanted to show (ibid., p. 378) the vengeance of the rsis who, 
without making any motion or pronouncing any word, with a mental act of malice (manopadosa) alone, destroyed 
entire forests. The episode has already been told above, p. 894F seq. To the references listed there, we should add 
Milindapaftha, p. 130; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 118, p. 617c28; Kosabhasya, p. 246, 1. 12. 
27 See Kosa, Ill, p. 41. 
27! See Koga, Ill, p. 174; IV, p. 218. 
°? Tn the Latukikopamasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 454-455, the Buddha explains to Upali that the first three jhanas are 
in restlessness (i#ijitasmim): in the first, examination and analysis have not been destroyed (vitakkavicara aniruddha 
honti); in the second, joy and happiness have not been destroyed (pitisukkham aniruddha honti); in the third, 
equanimity and happiness have not been destroyed (upekhadsukham aniruddham hoti). — On the other hand, the 
fourth jhana is in the non-restlessness (aninjitasmim) due to the destruction of happiness, the destruction of 
suffering, etc. (sukhassa ca pahana dukkhassa ca pajana —pe-). 

Digha, II, p. 217 and Samyutta, II, p. 82 distinguish three kinds of activities (abhisamkhara): meritorious 
(purina), demeritorious (apurina) and unmoving (dnenja). For Kosa, IV, p. 107, meritorious action is good (subha) 
action of the desire realm; unmoving action is good action of the two higher (urdhvaja) realms. 

That being the case, I [Lamotte) do not see how the Traité presents the anifijita here as being the 
pacification and stopping (tsi-mie) of physical, vocal and mental actions. For this difficult problem, see notes of L. 


de La Vallée Poussin in Kosa, IV, p. 106-107. 
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(nirodhasamapatti). The impure (sdsrava) dhyanas are lesser whereas the pure (andsrava) dhyanas are 


greater. 


While the bodhisattva has not become irreversible (avaivartika) and has not obtained the acquiescence that 
dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), his dhyanas are minor; when he has become irreversible 


and has obtained the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise, his dhyanas are major. [272b] 


When the Bodhisattva was sitting on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda), the concentrations associated 
with the first sixteen liberations (vimukti) were minor but, at the seventeenth moment, the diamond-like 


concentration (vajropamasamadhi) was major?” 


Finally, when the bodhisattva considers (samanupasyati) all the dharmas as being eternally concentrated 
(satatasamGhita) and free of distraction (aviksipta), when he does not rely on them and does not distinguish 


them, it is a matter of major considerations. The others are minor. 
d. Lesser practice of wisdom. 


Wisdom is of two kinds: 7) mundane (/aukiki); it) supramundane (Jokottara). The mundane wisdom is 


lesser; the supramundane wisdom is greater. 


In the same way [contrasting in the order of greatness] pure (visuddha) wisdom and mixed (misra) wisdom, 
characterized (sanimitta) wisdom and non-characterized (nirnimitta) wisdom, speculative wisdom and non- 
speculative wisdom, the wisdom in accordance with the Dharma and the wisdom contrary to the Dharma, 
the wisdom turned toward samsara and the wisdom turned toward nirvana, the wisdom directed toward 


one’s own good (svartha) and the wisdom directed toward the good of all beings (sarvasttvartha), etc. 


Furthermore, the wisdom coming from hearing (srutamayi) is lesser in comparison to the wisdom coming 
from reflection (cintamayi) which is greater. The wisdom coming from reflection is lesser in comparison to 


the wisdom coming from meditation (bhavandmayi) which is greater. 


The wisdom which produces the mind of supreme complete enlightenment (anuttarasamyaksambodhi) is 
lesser in comparison to the wisdom utilizing the six perfections (paramita) which is greater. The wisdom of 
practice (bhavandaprajnd) is lesser in comparison to the wisdom of skillful means (updyapraja) which is 
greater. In the course of the ten bodhisattva bhumis, skillful means is always being developed up to the 
tenth bhimi. 


These are the degrees to be distinguished [in the various paramitas]. The Buddha praises the deeds of the 
bodhisattva who, by accomplishing lesser things, “obtains an immense and infinite qualification”. What 


then can be said (kah punarvadah) when the bodhisattva accomplishes greater things? Other people who 


°73 When the Bodhisattva was sitting under the bodhi tree, he was still tied to the bhavagra by nine categories of 
passions (k/esa). He became detached from them by eighteen mind moments: nine moments of abandoning or 
expulsion (prahdna or Gnantaryamarga) and nine moments of deliverance (vimuktimarga). At the seventeenth 
moment, he abandons the ninth category of passion by a path of abandoning called Vajropamasamadhi; the 
eighteenth moment is a path of deliverance in which the ascetic takes possession of the cessation of all the passions 


(klesa) or impurities (Gsrava). 
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give up their wealth (vasu) and try very hard by means of their body (kaya), speech (vac) and mind 
(manas), painfully gain a small amount of merit (punya). It is the same when they practice discipline, 
patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom: they do not reach the bodhisattva who, by means of lesser 


efforts, gains a great retribution, as we have said above. 


The air that escapes from the mouth produces an articulated sound (ghosa) but this sound does not reach 
very far; by contrast, the sound that comes from a horn (srnga) has a long range. It is the same for [the 
perfections] of generosity, etc., practiced to a lesser degree [by the bodhisattva]. Whereas among other 
people who practice these virtues, the merits gained are little rewarded, the bodhisattva-mahasattva, by 
means of Prajfaparamita and skillful application of his merits (updyakausalaparinamana), obtains an 


immense and infinite merit. 


This is why the Prajhaparamitasiitra speaks here of the bodhisattva “who wishes to practice a lesser 


generosity, a lesser discipline, a lesser patience, a lesser exertion, a lesser trance and a lesser wisdom.” 


Paramitacarana 


Second Section PRACTICING THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 22, 1. 17-20; Satasahasrika, p. 70, 1. 4-17). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to practice the perfection of generosity, the perfection of discipline, the perfection of patience, the 
perfection of exertion and the perfection of meditation, must practice the perfection of wisdom 
(Bodhisattvena mahasattvena danaparamitam silapadramitam ksantiparamitam viryaparamitam 


dhyanaparamitam caritukamena prajiaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — For the meaning of ‘perfection’ (paramita), see what has been said above (p. 701-702F). 


I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRAJNA AND THE OTHER PERFECTIONS 


Question. — Either the first five perfections are the same as prajniaparamita or they are not. If they are the 
same as prajfiaparamita, there is no need to posit five distinct (visista) perfections. If they are different 
(anya), how can you claim that, in order to practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to practice 


the prajaparamita? 


Answer. — They are both the same and different. They are different in the sense that the prajiaparamita that 
considers (samanupasyati) the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas presupposes and holds no dharma. 
Generosity itself rejects (tyajati) all inner and outer good. But if one practices generosity in the spirit of the 


prajiaparamita, the generosity (dana) takes the name of perfection. 


Furthermore, the first five perfections establish (avaripayanti) the qualities (guna) and the prajfiiaparamita 


chases away persistent thoughts (samgacitta, abhinivesa) and wrong views (mithyadrsti). It is as if one man 
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planted grain and another man hoed and weeded to strengthen the grain. In the same way, the 


prajiaparamita makes the four other perfections ripen (paripacayati). 


II. PRAJNA AND GENEROSITY 


Question. — Why does the Prajfiaparamitastitra say that “in order to practice the perfection of generosity, 
one must exert oneself in the perfection of wisdom’”? 


Answer. — Generosity is of two kinds: i) pure (visuddha); ii) impure (avisuddha).°™ 


1. Impure generosity 


: «215 
Impure generosity is: 


1. Giving from pride (abhimana, manastambha), thinking: If destitute people (dina) give, why should I not 


give? 


2. Giving from jealousy (isya), thinking: My rival (pratyarthika) has acquired a reputation and has 


surpassed me by giving. Now I should give more generously still in order to surpass him. 


3. Giving from love for reward (vipakachanda), thinking: By giving a little bit, my reward will be ten 


million times better: therefore I give. 


4. Giving for the glory (kirtyartham), thinking: Now that I like to give, I am esteemed by people and loved 
by the crowd. 


5. Giving in order to win over people (purusasamgrahanartham), thinking: The person to whom I am 


giving now will certainly take refuge in me. 


Practicing generosity with many fetters (samyojana) of this type is impure generosity. 


2. Pure generosity 


Pure generosity does not have these mean tricks. 


274 CF p. 664F. 

°15 For impure generosity, see references above, p. 664F, n. 1 and also Sangitistitra and its commentary, transl. 
Kusum Mittal and V. Stache-Rosen, Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im dlteren Buddhismus, II, Berlin, 1968, p. 188- 
189. 
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1. Guided only by pure intention, he thinks about the fruit of ripening (vipdkaphala) as a result of causes 
and conditions; he has consideration and pity for the beneficiary (pratigrahaka) and does not seek for 


actual profit; he aims only for the benefit (anusamsa) of future lifetimes. 


2. Furthermore, there is a pure generosity that does not seek the advantages of future lifetimes but which 


favors access to nirvana by way of mind cultivation (cittabhavand) alone. 


3. Finally, there is a pure generosity that, out of great compassion for beings, seeks neither personal benefit 
(svartha) nor the accelerated acquisition of nirvana but strives only for supreme complete enlightenment 


(anuttara samyaksambodhi). 


This is pure generosity, and it is in the spirit of the prajfiaparamita that it is possible to practice it. And so 
the Prajiaparamitasiitra says that “in order to practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to 


practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Moreover, by means of the power of prajhaparamita, any feeling of attachment (abhinivesacitta) to 
dharmas is rejected. Why should the feeling of self (Gtmacitta) then not be rejected? Having rejected the 
feeling of self, one regards one’s body, one’s spouse, one’s son, as a blade of grass and, without the least 
consideration, one renounces them completely. This is why the Prajiaparamita says that “in order to 


practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


It is the same for the other perfections, morality, patience, exertion and trance, for they are maintained by 


the spirit of the prajiaparamita. 


Ill. POWER OF PRAJNA 


Moreover, the other perfections would not have the name of perfection without prajhaparamita and would 
also lack solidity (sarata). As will be said in the next chapter: “Without prajiaparamita, the first five 


perfections do not have the name of perfection.” 


It is like a noble cakravartin king: if he does not possess the jewel of the wheel (cakraratna), he is not 
called cakravartin king, and it is not his other jewels [273a] that give him his name. Or again, it is like blind 
people (andha): if they have no guide (nayaka), they can go nowhere. It is the same with the 


prajiiaparamita: it guides the first five perfections to omniscience (sarvajnata). 


A great chariot (ratha), without a good driver, does not fulfill its function. The human body, if deprived of 
sight, goes nowhere even if it is provided with the other organs. When a person loses their vital organ 
(jivitendriya), all the other organs are destroyed; it is because they possess the vital organs that the other 
organs function. It is the same with the prajfiiaparamita; in the absence of the prajiiaparamita, the first five 
perfections do not progress; it is because they possess the prajfiaparamita that the five perfections progress 


and rare perfected. 


This is why the Buddha says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to practice the perfection of generosity, 


etc., should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom.” 
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Buddhasadrsakaya 


Third Section POSSESSING A BODY ENDOWED WITH THE 
MARKS 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimsSati, p. 23, 1. 3-5; Satasahasrika, p. 70, 1. 18-71, L. 4). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to have a body like that of the Buddha in all his existences and who wishes to be assured of the 
thirty-two major and eighty minor marks of the Great Man, must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom 
(Bodhisattvena mahasattvena sarvajatisu buddhasadrsam kayam nispddayitukamena 
dvatrimsanmahapurusalaksanany asityanuvyanjanani ca pratilabdhukamena prajnaparamitayam 


siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE PHYSICAL MARKS ARE NOT ‘PLANTED’ JUST AT THE END OF THE 
CAREER 


Question. — In the sravaka system, it is said that the bodhisattva plants (avaropayati) the causes and 
conditions for the thirty-two marks (/aksana) during the hundred kalpas that follow the three incalculable 
periods (asamkyeyekalpa) of his career. Why does the Prajfiiaparamita say here that “from lifetime to 
lifetime the bodhisattva has a body like that of the Buddha endowed with the thirty two major marks 


(laksana) and the eighty minor marks (anuvyanjana)’? 


Answer. — In the Vibhasa in the Katyayaniputrabhidharma it talks about [these hundred supplementary 
kalpas],’”° but this is not in question in the Tripitaka. Why? Others [besides the bodhisattva] also have these 
thirty-two marks. What would suffice to distinguish them? 


[Nanda’s marks.|’"’ — Thus in a previous lifetime, Nan-t’o (Nanda) gave a single bath (sndna) to the 
Community (samgha) making the following aspiration (pranidhdana): “From one lifetime to the next, I 
would like to be handsome (abhirupa) and graceful (prasdadika).” In yet another lifetime, he encountered a 
pratyekabuddha stiipa, adorned it with multicolored designs and brightened up a pratyekabuddha statue 
(pratima), formulating the following aspiration: “From lifetime to lifetime, I would like to have a body 


adorned with fine marks”. For this reason, from lifetime to lifetime, he had a body adorned with marks and 


276 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 890b5-8. See also Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 11, p. 961c9-11. and 
above, p. 249F, n. 1. 

°77 References, p. 286F, n. 1. Add Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 175-176; tr, Hofinger, p. 262-263; Fo wou po ti 
tseu, T 199, p. 199b12-199c11; Milasarv. Vin., Bhaisajyavastu, T 1448, p. 87b24-87c25. 
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in his last lifetime, he went forth from home (pravrajita) and became a Sramana. Seeing him from far off, 


the members of the Community mistook him to be the Buddha and all stood up to go to welcome him. 


If Nanda, a practitioner of the Lesser Vehicle (hinayanika) received such a reward for having planted these 
few minor merits, what could be said about the Bodhisattva who, during innumerable incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa), has cultivated merit? 


*78 _ When the bodhisattva Maitreya was still a lay-man with white robes 


[Bavari’s marks. | 
(avadatavasana), his teacher Po-p’o-li (Bavari) had three marks: i) the white tuft of hairs between the 
eyebrows (urna bhruvor madhye jata); ii) the tongue able to cover the entire face (jihva mukhamansalam 


avacchadayanti); iii) the secret organs enclosed in a sheath (Aosagatabastiguhya). 


If those people, who were not bodhisattvas, themselves possessed these marks, how could it be said that the 


Bodhisattva plants these marks (/Jaksana) only after the three incalculable periods? 


Besides, according to the Mahayana, the bodhisattva who, from the first mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda) until supreme complete enlightenment, does not produce a bad mind, possesses the 


five superknowledges (abhijnda) and a body like that of the Buddha from one lifetime to the next. 


Il. THE BODHISATTVA IS ABLE TO CREATE FOR HIMSELF A BODY 
ENDOWED WITH THE MARKS 


Question. — How does the bodhisattva who has not yet acquired the bodhi of the Buddha obtain a body and 
marks like those of the Buddha? 


Answer. — In order to save beings, the bodhisattva creates for himself a body of the noble cakravartin king, 
of Sakra Devendra, of Brahmaraja, of a Sravaka, of a pratyekabuddha, of a bodhisattva or of Buddha. 


° _ Thus, in the Cheou-leng-yen king (Stiramgamasamadhisiitra), Mafijusri 


[Sitramgamasamadhisittra. ] 
himself said that he appeared as a pratyekabuddha 7,200,000 times and entered into nirvana, that he also 


manifests under the aspect of a buddha named Long-tchong-tsouen (NagavamSagra). 


This is how, at a time when there could not be a Buddha, beings saw [in Mafjusri] the body of the Buddha, 


were happy, submitted and became converted. 


278 References, p. 286F, n. 2. 

°79 Siiramgamasamadhisiitra, T 642, k. 2, p. 642c10-14 (transl. p. 245, §147) and k. 2, p. 644a18-20 (transl. p. 263, 
§162). If Mafijusri feigned the pratyekabuddha nirvana so often, it was at the period when beings could be converted 
only by pratyekabuddhas (see Traité, above, p. 602F, and later, k. 75, p. 568a28 seq.). — As for the buddha 
Nagavamsagra (in Chinese Long-tchong-tsouen, in Tibetan Kluhi rigs mchog), identical with the ‘actual’ bodhisattva 
Maiijjusri, he reigned at a distant past over the Sama universe, on the borders of the southern region (cf. 


Siramgamasamadhi, T 642, k. 2, p. 644a; transl. p. 260-262). 
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Il. BODHISATTVA BODY AND BUDDHA BODY 


Question. — If the Bodhisattva makes a buddha body for himself, preaches the Dharma and saves beings, 
how does he differ from a Buddha? 


Answer. — 1. The Bodhisattva possesses a great magical power (rddhibala), resides in the ten bhumis and is 
endowed with the attributes of the Buddha; nevertheless, he remains in samsara in order to save the mass of 


beings; therefore he does not go into nirvana. 


2. Like a master magician (mayakara), he creates for himself a body of metamorphosis (nirmdnakaya) in 
order to preach the Dharma to people, but that is not the true body of the Buddha. That being so, the beings 


whom he will save are limited in number, whereas those saved by the Buddhas are limitless in number. 


3. Although the bodhisattva creates for himself a buddha body, he is unable to completely fill the universes 


of the ten directions; the body of the Buddha, on the other hand, fills innumerable universes completely. 


4. To the beings whom he converts, the bodhisattva shows a buddha body comparable to the moon of the 


fourteenth day: brilliant as it is, it is not like the moon of the fifteenth day.”*° 


89 Above, (p. 393F), the Traité noted that the bodhisattvas differ slightly from the Buddhas: they are like the 
fourteenth day moon (caturdashicandra) of which one wonders if it is really full (paripurna); the Buddhas, on the 
other hand, are like the fifteenth day moon (paticadasicandra) which is incontestably full. Later (k. 94, p. 719b), the 
Traité explains that the fourteenth day moon does not yet raise the tide, whereas the fifteenth day moon does raise it. 

However, in the Mahay4anasitras, sometimes it is the Buddha and sometimes the Bodhisattva who is 
compared to the fifteenth day moon. It is said in Kasyapapariparta, §88: Tad yathapi nama Kasyapanavacandro 
namaskryate sa ceva pirnacandro na tatha namaskuryate / evam eva Kasyapa ye mama sraddhadhamti te 
balavamtataram boddhisatvam dmamskartavya /na tathagatah tat kasya heo bodhisatvanirjata hi tathagatah (text 
not corrected). — O Kasyapa, just as one venerates the new moon rather than the full moon, so those who believe in 
the self must venerate the Bodhisattva more than the Tathagata. And why? Because the Tathagatas derive their 
origin from the Bodhisattva. 

No matter that the Buddhas are superior to the Bodhisattva, as the fifteenth day moon is more important 
than the fourteenth day moon. In this regard, a particularly interesting passage from the Gayasirsastitra (T 464, p. 
482b; T 65, p. 485a; T 466, p. 488a; T 467, p. 490c) should be noted: “[In the bodhisattva’s career], what are the 
four minds (citta)? 1) The first [production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda); 2) the mind of the path of the 
practices (caryamargacitta); 3) the mind of the irreversible bodhisattva (avaivartikacitta); 4) the mind of the 
bodhisattva separated from buddhahood by one single lifetime (ekajatipratibaddhacitta)...The prathamacittotpada 
is like the new moon (navacandra); the caryammargacitta is like the fifteenth day moon (variant: like the moon of 
the fifth or seventh day of the month); the avaivartikacitta is like the moon of the tenth day; the 
ekajatipratibaddhacitta is like the moon of the fourteenth day; the wisdom (prajna) of the Tathagata is like the moon 
of the fifteenth day. By the prathamacittotpada, the bodhisattva transcends the sravaka stage; by the 
caryamargacitta he transcends the pratyekabuddha stage; by the avaivartikacitta, he transcends the unstable bhumis 
(aniyatabhumi, i.e., the first seven bhumis); by the ekajatipratibaddhacitta he is established in the stable bhtiimi 
(niyatabhimi, 1.e., the tenth bhimi). 
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These are the differences. 


Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who, having obtained the certainty that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti) and the body born of the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya), remain in 
the seventh bhiimi, abide in the first five superknowledges (abhijna), create by transformation a body like 
that of a buddha and convert (paripadcayanti) beings. — Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who, having just 
produced the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpadika), practice the six perfections (paramita) and, by virtue 
of the actions that they accomplish, obtain a body like that of the Buddha and convert beings. 


IV. THE PERFECTIONS ARE CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF THE MARKS” 


°8! For the actions that produce the marks, there are two theories which are not contradictory: 

1. A scholastic Abhidharma theory, elaborated by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas. The bodhisattva 
accomplishes these acts in Jambudvipa; as a male; in the presence of the Buddha; thinking about the Buddhas; 
stemming from reflection; at the time of the hundred cosmic ages following the three incalculable periods of his 
career. Each of the marks arises from one hundred merits and, according to the most valid explanation, these 
hundred merits consist of fifty volitions (cetand) produced in the bodhisattva when he thinks about the Buddha, an 
another fifty when he too wishes to become Buddha. 

This theory is explained in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 887b-892a; Kosa, IV, p. 223-227; Kosavyakhya, p. 
430-431; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590b-591a. The Kosakarika, IV, 109-110a (KoSabhasya, p.266) 
summarizes this in two and a quarter lines: 

Jambudvipa puman eva sammukham buddhacetanah / 
cintamayam kalpasate Sesa aksipate hi tat // 
ekaikam punyasatajam. 

The Traité has fully and faithfully set forth this theory above (p. 246-255F), but has also refuted it in detail 
(p. 283-297F). 

2. A less complicated but certainly older theory presents the marks as fruits of accomplishment of various 
actions (vicitrakarmabhisamskaraphala). The choice of these actions is subjective and largely imaginary. That is 
why the lists drawn up in the course of time show many differences. Here are some: 

Lakkhanasuttanta of Digha, III, p. 145-177. 

Commentary of the Arthaviniscayasitra, ed. N. H. Samtani, The Arthaviniscayasitra and its Commentary, 
Patna, 1971, p. 285-307. 

Lalitavistara, p. 429, 1. 3-433, 1. 2. 

A passage of the Paficavimsatisahasrika, revised to conform to the Abhisamyalamkara, ed, and transl. by 
E. Conze, The Buddha’s laksana in the Prajnaparamita, in Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda), XTV, 1965, p. 
225-229; The Large Siitra on Perfect Wisdom, Berkeley, 1975, p. 659, 1. 35-661, 1. 27. 

Abhisamayalamkara, p. 918, 1. 25-919, 1. 20. 

Bodhisattvabhtimi, p. 377, 1. 20-380, 1. 23, which claims to be representative of the Laksanasitra (of the 
Dirghagama). 

Almost all the virtues appear in the actions producing the marks of which the Traité gives us the list here. 


This is a list coming from the sravaka system, but not claiming to be representative of one or another canonical 
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Question. — The thirty-two marks are fruits of ripening (vipdkaphala) of generosity (dana), etc., but the 
prajfiaparamita is non-existent (asa) and like space (akasasama). How can one say that it is necessary to 


practice the prajfiiaparamita in order to obtain the major and minor marks? 


Answer. — The thirty-two marks are of two kinds: 7) complete (sampanna, parinispanna), as in the Buddha; 


ii) incomplete, as in the noble cakravartin kings, in Nanda, etc. 


Although the prajfiaparamita is associated with generosity, it completes the major and minor marks as is the 
case in the Buddhas. Among other people who practice only generosity [without the inspiration of the 


prajiiaparamita], the marks are incomplete.” 


Question. — How do generosity, etc., bring about the thirty-two marks? 


Answer. — When the danapati gives, the recipient (pratigrahaka) obtains five things: color (varna), strength 
(bala), etc.,”*’ and profits from them; the donor (ddyaka) himself is marked with the sign of the wheel 
(cakra) on his hands and feet, as has been fully described (p. 668F) in regard to the danaparamita. 


It is the same for the other perfections, morality (sila), patience (ksanti), etc.: each of them favors the thirty- 
two marks. [273c] 


What are these thirty-two marks? The mark consisting of having the soles of the feet well-planted 
(supratisthitapadata). For the rest of them (p. 272-279F), refer to the Ts ‘an-p’ou-sa p’in 
(Bodhisattvastutiparivarta). 


Question. — For what reasons (hetupratyaya) does one get the mark consisting of having the sole of the foot 


well-planted? 
Answer. — 


[Mark no. 1]. — From lifetime to lifetime, the Buddha mindfully (smrtimat) and firmly (sthamavat) kept 
morality (sila) and did not allow others to break it. For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained the 
first mark. This first mark means that he himself is unshakeable (aca/a) in the Dharma. Had he become a 


noble cakravartin king, nobody in his kingdom could have attacked him. 


[Mark no. 2]. — In accord with justice (saha dharmena), he nourished and protected the populace, the 
wandering mendicants (parivrajaka), the sramanas, etc. For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained 
the mark consisting of having thousand-spoked wheels [on the soles of his feet] (adhastat padatalayos 
cakre jate sahasrare). This mark lets him turn the wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakra). Had he become a 


noble cakravartin king, he would have turned the jewel of the wheel (cakratna). 


source. Above (p. 668-670F), the Traité shows how the virtue of generosity is foremost in the making of each of the 
thirty-two marks. 
°82 The marks of the Bodhisattva prevail over those of a cakravartin in seven points: cf. p. 279-280F. 


°83 Citation from Anguttara, III, p. 42; see above, p. 218F and 668F. 
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[Mark no. 3]. — He abstained from killing living beings (pran4tipdata). For this karmic cause and condition, 


he obtained the mark of having long fingers (dirghanguli). 


[Mark no. 4]. — He abstained from theft (adattaddana). For this cause and condition, he obtained the mark of 


having a broad heel (Gyatapadaparsni). 


[Mark no. 5]. — By means of the four ways of winning people (samgrahavastu), he captivated people. For 


this cause and condition, he obtained the mark of having webbed hands and feet (jalangulihastapada). 


[Mark no. 6]. — He offered his teachers (mahamatra, guru) robes (vastra), food (annapana) and fine beds 
(sayanasana). For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained the mark of having soft and delicate hands 


and feet (mrdutarunapdanipada). 


[Marks nos. 7, 13, 12]. — He developed the cultivation of merits (punyabhdavanda). For this karmic cause and 
condition, he obtained the marks of having a high instep (wtsangacarana), single hairs arising from each of 


his pores (ekaikaromakupebhya ekaikani romani jatani) and hair standing up (urdhvagraroma). 


[Mark no. 8]. — In accord with the Dharma, he bequeathed all that he could contribute to the welfare and 
harmony and quickly taught it to people. This is why he obtained the mark of the marvelous ankles 
(janghd) like those of Aineya, king of the antelopes (mrgardja). 


[Marks no. 9, 11]. — In accord with the Dharma, he gave pure things without troubling his beneficiary. This 
is why he obtained the mark of having arms that, when he was standing, reached his knees 
(sthitanavanatajanupralambabahu), and the mark of having a broad body like the banyan tree 


(nyagrodhaparimandala). 


[Mark no. 10]. — He always cultivated the sense of modesty and honor (hrirapatrapya), avoided lust 
(kamamithyadara) and practiced generosity by giving away houses (grha), garments (vastra), rugs 
(praticchadana), etc. This is why he obtained the mark of having his secret organs contained in a sheath 
(kosagatavastiguhya) like a stallion (@jdneya). 


[Marks no. 14, 15]. — He cultivated the concentration of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi), purity of faith 


?** and distributed excellent alms-food (anndpdna), 


(sraddhavisuddhi), mental activity (samtanabahulya) 
garments. (civara) and coverlets (Sayandsana). This is why he obtained the marks of having a golden color 


(suvarnavarna) and a brilliance of an arm’s-width (vyamaprabha).’® 


[Mark no. 16]. — He always liked to consult, venerate and gather reverend and holy individuals (satpurusa). 


This is why he has obtained the mark of having a fine soft skin (si#ksmacchavi). 


[Marks no. 19, 18, 21]. — In order to settle matters in accord with the Dharma, he himself did not administer 
but delegated his powers of governing. This is why he obtained the marks of having the front part of his 
body like that of a lion (simhapurvardhakaya), his armpits rounded (citantaramsa) and his shoulders 


perfectly round (susamvrttasklandha). 


ai According to the Mahavyut., no. 9429, the characters sin-to translate samtanabahulya. 


°85 Adopting the variant tchang-kouang in place of ta-kouang. For this mark, see p. 454-456F. 
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[Mark no. 20]. — He respected his teachers (mahamatra, guru), came to them and accompanied them. This 


is why he obtained the mark of having a great straight body (brhadrjukaya). 


[Mark no. 17]. — His gifts were perfect (sampanna) and copious (paripirna). This is why he obtained the 
mark of having the seven parts of his body rounded (saptosada). 


[Mark no. 25]. — There was no restriction in any of his gifts. This is why he obtained the mark of having a 


square jaw [like that of a lion] (simhahanu). 


[Marks no. 22, 23]. — He abstained from malicious gossip (paisunyavada). This is why he obtained the 
mark of having forty teeth (catvarimsaddanta), the mark of having joined teeth (aviraladanta) and the 


secret mark of the teeth. 


[Mark no. 24]. — He always cultivated loving-kindness (maitri) and good thoughts (manasikara). This is 
why he obtained the mark of having incomparably white teeth (sukladanta). 


[Mark no. 27]. — He abstained from falsehood (mrsavada). This is why he obtained the mark of having a 
wide thin tongue (prabhitatanujihva). 


[Mark no. 26]. — He gave excellent food without troubling his recipient (pratigrahaka). This is why he 


obtained the mark of having the best of flavors (rasarasagra). 


[Mark no. 28]. — He abstained from harmful words (parusyavada). This is [214a] why he obtained the mark 


of having a brahmical voice (brahmasvara). 


[Marks no. 29, 30]. — He contemplated beings with a good mind (kusalacitta) and a kindly regard 
(priyadarsana). This is why he obtained the marks of having deep blue eyes (abhinilanetra) and eyelashes 


like a cow (gopaksmanetra). 


[Mark no. 31]. — He honored venerable individuals, he himself maintained discipline (sila) and taught it to 


people. This is why he obtained the mark of having a fleshy protuberance on his head (usnisasirsa). 


[Mark no. 32]. — He praised those who ought to be praised. This is why he obtained the mark of having a 
tuft of white hair (urna bhruvor madhye jata). 


According to the Ssravaka system, those are the karmic causes and conditions for the thirty-two marks and 


they are also the karmic causes and conditions for the thirty-two marks in the Mahayana. 


V. BODY WITH MARKS AND BODY WITHOUT MARKS 


Question. — The Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) and the dharmas of the three times 
(tryadhvadarma) have, as their mark, being without marks (alaksanalaksana). One mark by itself is 


already unreal, let alone thirty-two marks. 
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Answer. — The attributes of the Buddha are of two kinds: 7) of conventional truth (samvrtisatya); ii) of 
absolute truth (paramarthasatya). From the point of view of the conventional truth, we say that the Buddha 


has thirty-two marks; from the point of view of the absolute truth, we say that he is without marks. 


There are two paths (marga): i) the first commits beings to cultivate the path of merit (punyamarga)); ii) the 
second is the path of wisdom (punyamarga). For the path of merit, we say that the Buddha has thirty-two 


marks; for the path of wisdom, we say that he has no marks. 


In regard to the body of birth (janmakdaya), we say that he has thirty-two marks; in regard to the body of 


Dharma (dharmakaya), we say that he has no marks. 


By its thirty-two major and eighty minor (anuvyajijana) marks, the body of the Buddha adorns (alamkaroti) 
the body of the Dharma; by its ten powers (bala), four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), its four unhindered 
knowledges (pratisamvid), its eighteen special attributes (4avenikadharma) and other qualities (guna), it 


adorns beings. 


There are two kinds of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya): i) causes and conditions for merit (punya); ii) 
causes and conditions for wisdom (prajna). In order to guide beings by means of the causes and conditions 
of merit, the Buddha uses the body endowed with the thirty-two marks; in order to guide beings by means 


of the causes and conditions for wisdom, he uses the Dharma body (dharmakaya). 


There are two kinds of beings (sattva): i) those who know that dharmas are pure designations (prajnapti); 
ii) those who are attached to names (namabhinivista). For beings attached to names, we say that the Buddha 
has no marks; for beings who take dharmas as pure designations, we say that the Buddha has thirty-two 


marks. 


Question. — But the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya) and the other qualities each 


have their special mark; how can you say that the Dharma body is without marks? 


Answer. — Because they are associated with the sixteen aspects of the truths (sodasakara) and the three 
concentrations (samadhi), all the pure qualities (andsravadharma) are said to be ‘without marks’. Wanting 
beings to penetrate them, the Buddha analyzed them in many ways and said that all the attributes of the 
Buddha, marked with the seal (mudra) of emptiness (sunyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness 
(apranihita), all partake in suchness (tathata), the fundamental element (dharmadhatu), the pinnacle of the 
truth (bhutakoti). However, so that beings would rejoice and produce the mind of bodhi on seeing his body, 
the Buddha shows them his body adorned with the thirty-two marks. 


Moreover, in order to manifest his great superiority to all beings, the Buddha shows his thirty-two marks 
without, however, offending the principle of the absence of marks. 


286 


[The horoscope of the Bodhisattva.].“”’ — On the seventh day after the birth of the Bodhisattva, he was 


wrapped in white woolen blankets and the experts in signs (/Jaksanavaipanicaka) were summoned. The 


286 This version is very close to that of the Mahavastu, II, p. 27, 1. 1-39, 1. 6. — On the nature of this horoscope, the 
simple prediction about the future of a child, see A. Foucher, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 57-60. — Comparative study of 
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latter, having consulted an old [274b] venerable book of signs, made a prediction and said to the king: 
“According to our diagrams, if the person who is endowed with the thirty-two marks stays at home, he will 
become a noble cakravartin king; if he leaves home, he will become a buddha. There are only these two 
possibilities, there is no third.”**’ When the experts in signs went away, the Bodhisattva fell asleep. 


[The prediction of Asita].°** 


— Again, there was a rsi named A-sseu-t’o (Asita) who said to King Tsing-fan 
(Suddhodana): “By means of my divine ear (divyasrotra), I heard the devas and yaksas announcing that 
king Suddhodana had just had a son endowed with the bodily marks of a buddha. That is why I have come 


to visit him.” 


The king was very happy and said: “This man is a noble rsi, come from afar to see my son.” He ordered his 


servants to go and get the crown prince (Aumara), but they said to the king: “The crown prince is sleeping.” 


Then Asita said: “Let the noble king invite everybody. Those who are satisfied with ambrosia (amrta) 
cannot sleep.””*’. Saying this, he rose from his seat and went to get the crown prince. He took him in his 


arms, examined him from head to toe and, having examined him, burst into tears uncontrollably. 


Greatly moved, the king asked the expert in signs: “Is there something unfortunate that makes you weep 
like that?” The rsi answered: “If even the sky could rain down a mountain of diamonds (vajra), it would be 
unable to move a single hair of this child: how then could any misfortune menace this child? The crown 
prince will definitely become a Buddha. As for myself, in the evening of this present year, I will be reborn 
in the formless heavens (ariipyasvarga) so that I will be unable either to see the Buddha or hear his 


teachings: that is why I am so sad.” 


The king said: “The experts in signs (Jaksanavaipanicaka) did not come to one single solution: they said 
that if my son remained at home, he would become a noble cakravartin king and if he went forth from 
home he would become a Buddha.” Asita replied: “The experts in signs base themselves on worldly 
convention (samvrti) and deductive knowledge (anvayajnana), and not on the divine eye (divyackasus). 
They know the holy books of prognosis but they do not know the future fully and completely. They 
consider the marks in general but are unable to interpret them clearly. That is why they say that if the crown 


prince remains at home he will become a noble cakravartin king but if he goes forth from home he will 


early sources, in A. Bareau, La Jeunesse du Buddha dans les Sitrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens, BEGEO, LX], 
1974, p. 209-213. —Ilustrations in A. Foucher, AghG, I, p. 296-300; G. Tucci, I/ trono di diamante, p. 71, 72-73. 

°87 Mahapadanasuttanta (Digha, II, p. 16) and Mahavadanasitra (p. 95), in regard to Vipasyin: Ayam hi deva 
kumaro dvattimsa mahapurisalakkhanehi samannagato yehi samannagatassa mahdapurissa dve gatiyo bhavanti 
anannda. sace agaram ajjhavasati raja hoti cakkavatti... sace kho pana agarasma anagariyam pabbajati araham hoti 
sammasambuddho. 

°88 References, p. 1344F, n. 2. 

°8 Cf. Lalitavistara, p. 103: Evam ukte ‘sito maharsi rajanam suddhodanam etad avocat / putras te Maharaj _jatas 
tam aham drastukama ihagata iti // raja aha / svapitimaharse kumaro muhurtam agamaya yavas utthasyatiti // rsir 
avocat /na mahdardaja tadrsa mahapurusdasa ciram svapanti jagasasilas tadrsah satpurusa bhavanti / 


This detail is passed over in silence in the Mahavastu and the Nidanakatha. 
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become a Buddha. Now the thirty-two marks are indeed complete in the crown prince, clearly imprinted, 


very deep, pure and complete. He will certainly become a Buddha and not a cakravartin king.” 


By this, we know that the Buddha, by means of his thirty-two marks, is far superior to all beings. If we 
speak of the absence of marks, it is in order to destroy [the purely imaginary marks] such as the marks of 
eternity (nitya), purity (Suci) and happiness (sukha), the marks of self (Gtman), the marks of man (purusa) 
or woman (stri), of birth (jati) or death (marana), etc. Thus, although the attributes of the Buddha have, as 
their mark, being without marks (alaksanalaksana), by manifesting his thirty-two marks, the Buddha leads 
beings to recognize the primacy (paramata) and to experience pure faith (prasdda) toward him. Speaking 
of the thirty-two marks is not a fault (dosa). 


VI. JUSTIFICATION OF THE NUMBER OF MARKS” 


Question. — Why assume thirty-two marks, no more and no less? 
Answer. — Assuming more or assuming less would provoke difficulties in either case. 


Furthermore, the body of the Buddha is six arm-spans (vydama) in height. If he had less than thirty-two 
marks, they would not extend on all sides and would insufficiently ornament him; if he had more than 
thirty-two marks, they would [274c] be disorderly in arrangement. It is like jewels adorning the body: even 
if a large quantity of pearls (mani) is used, it is not fitting to be overloaded with necklaces (keyira, niska). 


This is why the target (/aksya) is reached with exactly thirty-two marks. 


°°) This subject has already been treated above, p. 280F. The author is faithfully following the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 
177, p. 889a12-19: Why are there precisely thirty-two /aksana, no more and no less (dvatrimsad eva madhikani 
nalpatarani)? The venerable Parsva says: Adding or subtracting from them would in both cases be a difficulty: 
exactly thirty-two are necessary so as not to contradict the nature of things (dharmata). Others say: The number 
thirty-two is generally considered in the world to be a favorable number and nothing should be added to it or 
subtracted from it. Others say: If thirty-two marks adorn the Buddha’s body, the latter enjoys incomparable 
superiority in the world: if he had fewer, he would be lacking; if he had more, he would be untidy; in both cases, it 
would not look good. Just as one can neither add nor subtract from the Buddha’s attributes, so it is for his Jaksana: 
there is no deficiency to increase and surplus to decrease.” 

This is the traditional opinion in regard to the variety of the marks and their number. It could convince 
only the Indians, and it left foreigners skeptical. Its subjective nature did not escape the author of the Traité, at least 
according to one of his Chinese or Serindian interpreters. In fact, he will comment in k. 88, p. 684a-b that the 
Buddha takes into consideration the preferences of beings to be converted and local customs to manifest one 
particular mark rather than another. There are countries, he says, where the Buddha manifested sometimes myriads 
of marks, sometimes an incalculable number of marks, and sometimes fifty-six or thirty-four marks. When he 


conforms to the taste of India, he manifests thirty-two major and eighty minor marks. 
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Finally, if this small number of marks really adorned him imperfectly, the Buddha still has eighty minor 


marks (anuvyanjana): going beyond that would not be appropriate. 


Question. — If eighty minor marks must be added, why not call them ‘marks’ and why give them the special 


name of ‘minor marks’? 


Answer. — The marks adorn the body particularly, and to mention these major marks is to imply the minor 


ones. 


Moreover, the major marks are coarse (sthula) whereas the minor marks are fine (suksma). When beings 


see the Buddha they see his major marks; the minor marks, on the other hand, are hard to see. 


Finally, the major marks are commonly obtained by other men. The minor marks are sometimes shared 
(samanya) and sometimes special (avenika). This is why we speak of the major and minor marks 


separately. 


VII. WHY IS THE BUDDHA ADORNED WITH NON-EXISTENT MARKS? 


Question. — The Buddha cut through the mark of existence (sattvalaksana), the mark of substantial self 
(atmalaksana) absolutely (atvantam) and was satisfied with the mark of empty (siinya) dharmas. Why then 


does he adorn his body in the manner of those who seize characteristics (nimittany udgurhnanti)? 


Answer. — If the Buddha adorned just his mind (citta) with wonderful attributes,”' and if his body were 
lacking the major and minor marks, some beings capable of being converted (vaineyasattva) would mistake 
him under the pretext that the Buddha is without bodily marks. They would not welcome the 
Buddhadharma with open hearts. Thus, if one filled a dirty bowl (asucibhajana) with choice food, the latter 
would not be appreciated by people; and if one filled a stinking goatskin (durgandhdjina) with precious 
things, those who received them would be miserable. This is why the Buddha adorns his body with the 
thirty-two marks. 


Moreover, often the Buddha utters the lion’s roar in the great assembly (mahdparsadi simhanadam 
nadati)””” and states that, among men, all his qualities are superior. If the Buddha did not adom his body of 
birth (janmakaya) with the major and minor marks, some would say: “His body is ugly (durvarna); why 
believe him?” When the Buddha adorns his body with the thirty-two major and eighty minor marks, there 
are still people who do not believe him. What would it be like if he did not adorn his body with the major 


and minor marks? 


9! The punctuation of the Traité is defective: the period should be placed between sin and chen. The attributes with 
which the Buddha adorns his mind go from the ten powers (bala) to great loving-kindness (mahamatri) and great 
compassion (mahdkarunda); they have been discussed in chapters XX XIX to XLII (at the beginning). 

2 Cf p. 1594-1598F. 
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Finally, the attributes of the Buddha are very profound (gambhira) for they are eternally destroyed 
(nityaniruddhatvat). Fanatical madmen, beings do not believe in them and do not accept them; they say that 
in this destruction of the body (kayanirodha), nothing is to be had. That is why the Buddha uses his broad 
tongue (prabhiitajihva) and his brahmic voice (brahmasvara) emits great rays of light from his body 
(maharasmin niscarayati) and, by means of all sorts of nidanas and avadanas, teaches his marvelous 
attributes.” Seeing the majesty of the physical marks of the Buddha and hearing his [brahmic] voice, 


beings rejoice in them and believe. 


Moreover, the ornaments are internal (@dhyatmika) or external (bahya). The meditations (dhyana), 
absorptions (samapatti), wisdom (prajfid) and other qualities (guna) are internal ornaments. The majesty of 
the physical marks and the perfections of morality (silasampad) are external ornaments. Inwardly and 
outwardly the Buddha is perfect. 


Finally, out of compassion for all beings, the Buddha appeared (pradurbhavati) in the world. By means of 
his qualities of wisdom, etc., he benefits beings of sharp faculties (tiksnendriya); by utilizing his physical 
marks, he benefits beings of weak faculties (mrdvindriya). By the adornment of his mind (citta), he [275a] 
opens the door to nirvana; by the adornment of his body, he opens the door to godly and human happiness. 
By the adornment of his body he establishes beings in all the three meritorious activities 
(punyakriyavastu);* by the adornment of his mind, he establishes beings in the three gates of deliverance 
(vimoksamukha). By the adornment of his body, he pulls beings out of the three bad destinies (durgati); by 
the adornment of his mind, he pulls beings out of the prison of the threefold world (traidhatuka). 


It is in view of these immense benefits that the Buddha adorns his body of birth with the major and minor 


marks (janmakaya) 


°°3 See above, p. 456F, the manifestations that precede the preaching of the Prajfiaparamitasitra. 


4 See Digha, IIL, p. 218; Anguttara, IV, p. 241; Koéa, IV, p. 321. 
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Bodhisattvakula 


Fourth Section BEING BORN INTO THE FAMILY OF THE 
BODHISATTVAS, ETC. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 23, 1. 2-3, 5-6; Satasahasrika, p. 72, 1. 2, 5, 7). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to be born into the family of the bodhisattvas, to attain the level of the crown prince and to 
never be separated from the Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom (Bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
upapattukamena, kumarabhimim anupraptukamena, buddhair avirahitena bhavitukamena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. BEING BORN INTO THE FAMILY OF THE BODHISATTVAS 


“The family of the bodhisattvas”.*”* — If someone produces a very profound mind of profound great 
compassion (mahakarunacitta) towards beings, he takes birth in the bodhisattva family. In the same way 
when one is born into a royal family, no one dares to despise you; furthermore, you fear neither hunger nor 
thirst (Asutpipasa), cold nor heat (sitosna), etc. It is the same for the one who enters into the assurance 
(nivyama) of bodhisattva and is born into the family of the bodhisattvas: because he is the child of the 
Buddha, devas, nagas, yaksas, satpurusas, etc., do not dare to scorn him but increase their veneration 
(arcana); he does not fear the bad destinies (durgati) or the lower places among gods or men; he is not 
afraid that the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas or heretical masters (upadesdcarya) will come to destroy his 


resolution (asaya). 


Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva makes 
the following vow (pranidhana): “Starting from today onward, I will not follow any bad thought 
(akusalacitta); I wish only to save all beings and to attain supreme complete enlightenment 


(anuttarasamyaksambodhi).” 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who knows that the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas is unborn 
(anutpada) and unceasing (anirodha) acquires the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti); henceforth he is definitively settled in the position of the bodhisattva 
(bodhisattvaniyama). 


95 Just as there are two kinds of avaivartika bodhisattvas (cf. p. 1804F). so there are two kinds of birth in the family 
of the bodhisattvas: the first is when the practitioner produces the thought of bodhi for the first time and thus enters 
the first bhiimi of his career; the second birth, the definitive one, is when the bodhisattva attains 


anutpattikadharmaksanti and thus enters into the eighth bhiimi. It is this second birth that the Stitra has in mind here. 
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[Visesacintibrahmapariprccha]. *°- Thus the Buddha” said in the Tche-sin king (Visesacintisitra): “When 
I saw the Buddha Ting-kouang (Dipamkara), I obtained the conviction that dharmas do not arise and I 
completely fulfilled (paryapuram) the six perfections (paramita). Prior to that moment, I did not really 


: ns Linen, fare 298 
possess generosity, discipline, etc.” 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Suppose that kalpas as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges (ganganadivalukopamakalpa) were only one day and one night, that thirty of these days were a 
month, that twelve of these months were a year, that the number of these years were more than a hundred 
thousand myriads of hundreds of thousands of kalpas and that finally there appeared a single Buddha in 
whose presence a bodhisattva would offer his homage (pi/jd), observe morality (sila) and accumulate 
qualities (guna). Suppose, moreover, that such Buddhas, in number as many as the sands of the Ganges 
[followed one another] and that afterwards only this bodhisattva receives the prediction (vyakarana) of 
someday becoming buddha, well then, the mind of this bodhisattva would show neither laziness (kausidya) 
nor discouragement (Jaya) nor weariness (nirveda), and he would fulfill all the practices of his estate 


completely.” 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva experiences loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karunda) toward beings 
predestined to perdition (mithyatvaniyata) and guilty of the five misdeeds of immediate retribution 
(anantarya) and toward people who have broken the roots of good (kusalamila), and he introduces them 


into the right path without waiting for their gratitude (Artyajnata). 


Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva is no 


longer enveloped by or ruined by the conflicting emotions (k/esa). 


Furthermore, although he contemplates the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas, the bodhisattva no 


longer experiences any attachment (abhinivesa) towards this consideration. [275b] 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva always spontaneously (svarasena) offers words of truth (satyavacana) and, 


even in his sleep (svapna), tells no lies (mrsavada). 


Furthermore, for the bodhisattva, all the visible forms (vipa) that he sees are visions of the Buddha, but by 
the power of the concentration of recollection of the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi), he is not attached 


to these visions. 


Furthermore, seeing all beings wandering in the sufferings of samsara, the bodhisattva is not attached to 
any happiness and forms only the following aspiration (pranidhdna): “When will all beings and myself be 


saved?” 


°°6 For this siitra which the Traité cites under different titles, see p. 1268-1269F, note. 

°°7 Adopting the version fo in place of ts ’ien. 

°°8 Visesacintin, T 586, k. 2, p. 46a22; T 587, k. 3, p. 78a13. The future Sakyamuni, at the end of the second 
asamkhyeyakalpa of his career, while he was still the brahmacarin Sumedha, Megha or Sumati, met the buddha 


Dipamkara and from him received the prediction: see above, p. 248F, n. 2. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva is not attached to precious objects and rejoices only in the Three Jewels 


(triratna). 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva has always cut through lust (raga) until he no longer has either the memory 


(smrti) of it or the notion (samjna) of it; how could it have any reality for him? 


Furthermore, beings who see the bodhisattva attain the concentration of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi) 
immediately. Furthermore, the bodhisattva has reduced all teachings into ‘the teachings of the Buddha’ and 
the various classifications (ndndvisesa) such as ‘teachings of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas’ or 


‘teachings of the tirthikas’ no longer exist for him. 


Finally, having analyzed all the teachings, the bodhisattva feels neither the notion of true teachings 


(dharmasamjfid) nor the notion of false teachings (adharmasamjiia) towards them.”” 
These are the innumerable reasons why “he is born into the family of the bodhisattvas”. 


Question. — From his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamdacittotpada), the bodhisattva has 
already been born into the family of the bodhisattvas. The why does the Prajiiaparamitasiitra here speak 
about the bodhisattva who, wishing to be born into the family of the bodhisattvas, must practice the 


perfection of wisdom? 


Answer. — The family of the bodhisattvas (bodhisattvakula) is of two kinds: i) the family with regression 
(savivartana) and the family without regression (avaivartika); ii) the nominal family and the real family; 
iii) the pure family and the mixed family; iv) the family strong in faith (sraddhasarata) and the family 
without strength. It is the ‘family without regressions’ and so on up to the ‘family strong in faith’ that the 
bodhisattva wishes to obtain. This is the sense in which the Prajfiiaparamita here says that ’the bodhisattva 


who wishes to be born into the family of the bodhisattvas must practice the prajfaparamita”. 


Kumarakabhimi 
II. OBTAINING THE LEVEL OF THE KUMARAKA 
“The bodhisattva wishes to obtain the level of Kumaraka.”?” 


1. Some bodhisattvas, from their first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada), have 


destroyed lust (samucchinnaraga) and, up to their acceding to supreme complete enlightenment 


°° See Kolopamasiitra of the Majjhima, I, p. 135, already cited above, p. 64F and to which the Traité will refer 
again, k. 31, p. 290c22; 295b29; k. 85, p. 657a2. 

3 Kumara or kumarakabhiimi is one of the many terms used to designate the eighth bhimi, the Acalabhiimi. These 
terms are expounded and justified in the DaSabhtimika, p. 71, 1. 11-17 (T 285, k. 4, p. 483c25-484a2; T 286, k. 3, p. 
522b15-21; T 287, k. 6, p. 561b24-c2): avivartya, durdsada, kumara, janma, parinispanna, parinisthita, nirmdna, 


adhisthana and anabhogabhimi. Kumarabhimi, because it is beyond reproach. 
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(anuttarasamyaksambodhi), are always in the position of bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama): ~ this is called 


kumarakabhtimi (level of the child). 


2. Furthermore, some bodhisattvas have made the following aspiration (pranidhana): “From lifetime to 
lifetime as a kumara (an unblemished child), I will go forth from home, I will practice the path (marga) and 
I will have no worldly sexual relations (maithunay”: this is called the kumarabhimi (level of the 
unblemished child). 


3. Furthermore, a king’s son (rdajaputra) is called kumaraka (crown prince). The Buddha is the king of the 
Dharma (dharmardaja) and, from his entry into certainty of the supreme law 


302 


(dharmasamyaktvaniyamavakranti) ~ up to the tenth bhimi inclusively, the bodhisattva is called “prince 


with the right of succession to the state of Buddhahood’. 


Thus Mafiyusrt, with his ten powers (dasabala), his four fearlessnesses (caturvaisaradya), etc., completely 
carries out buddha activity (buddhakarya), dwells in kumarakabhiimi (the level of the crown prince) and 


saves beings everywhere. 


4. Furthermore, a boy who is over four years old but not yet twenty years old is called kumaraka 
(adolescent). The bodhisattva who has just been born into the family of bodhisattvas is like a baby (bala). 
But as soon as he obtains the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti) and up to 
the tenth bhiimi inclusive, he eliminates all bad things: this is what is called kumarabhumi (level of the 
adolescent). [275c] 


If one wishes to obtain that level, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Buddhavirahitata 


Il. NEVER BEING SEPARATED FROM THE BUDDHAS 


“The bodhisattva wishes never to be separated from the Buddhas.” — In all the lifetimes into which he is 
reborn, the bodhisattva always meets the Buddhas. 


1. Benefits of the presence of the Buddhas 


Question. — The bodhisattva must convert beings. Why does he want always to meet the Buddhas? 


30! Here p’ou-sa-tao renders the Sanskrit bodhisattyvaniyama. Sometimes the character tao used by Kumarajiva has 
as correspondent ries par hgyur ba = niydma in the Tibetan versions: cf. Siramgamasamadhisitra, transl. p. 122, n. 
13. 


3 For the bodhisattva this niyamavakranti is in the eighth bhimi. 
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Answer. — Some bodhisattvas have not entered into the certainty of the bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama) 
and have not received the special prediction (vyakaranavisesa) reserved for the non-regressing 
(avaivartika) bodhisattvas.*” This is why, if they wander away from the Buddhas, they destroy their roots 
of good (Ausalamila), fall into the afflictive emotions (A/esa) and, unable to save themselves, how could 
they save others? They are like a sailor who, in a storm, tries to save the others but himself falls into the 
water. A little bit of boiling water poured onto a great frozen pool melts only a little place and soon itself 
changes into ice. It is the same for a bodhisattva who, not yet having entered into the certainty 
(dharmaniyama), would stray from the Buddhas. Equipped with limited qualities (alpaguna), lacking 
power in skillful means (upayabala), he wants to convert beings but, even though rendering small services, 
he himself takes a tumble. This is why a beginning (Gdikarmika) bodhisattva cannot stray from the 
Buddhas. 


Question. — If that is so, why is he not advised him to stay away from the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 


The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas would also be able to render service to the bodhisattva. 


Answer. — The bodhisattva has the great mind (mahdacitta) [of bodhi]. Although they have the benefit 
(upakara) of nirvana, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not have omniscience (sarvajna) and 
consequently cannot guide the bodhisattva. By their knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnafa), the 
Buddhas alone can guide the bodhisattva. 


Thus when an elephant gets stuck in the mud, no animal other than an elephant can pull him out. It is the 
same for the bodhisattva; if he engages in a bad path (amarga), only the Buddhas can put him back onto the 
great Path. This is why the Prajiaparamita speaks of the bodhisattva here ‘never wishing to be separated 
from the Buddhas.” 


Moreover, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Not having the Buddha eye (buddhacaksus), 1 am no 
different from a blind man (andha). If I am not guided by the Buddhas, I will be committed to dead-ends. 
But if people hear the Buddha dharma, finding themselves abroad, they will be ignorant of the time for 


conversion (paripacana) and the exact number of rules of conduct (pratipatti).” 


Moreover, the bodhisattva who sees the Buddhas acquires all kinds of benefits (nanavidhopakara). When 
he sees them with his eyes, his mind is purified and when he hears their words, he is pleased with the 
Dharma and acquires great wisdom (mahdprajna). Acting in accordance with the Dharma, he finds 
liberation (vimukti). Since meeting with the Buddhas brings him these immense benefits, why would he not 
ardently seek to see the Buddhas? 


The new-born baby (b4/a) cannot be separated from its mother. The traveler (panthaka) cannot be 
separated from his gear; in times of great heat, he does not avoid the cold wind or icy water; in times of 
great cold, he does not flee from fire; in order to cross deep water, he does not leave his boat behind. The 


sick person does not renounce good medicine. The bodhisattva has many more good reasons not to wander 


33 This is a matter of the anutpattikadharmaks4antilabdhasammukhavyakarana, the prediction conferred in the 
presence of and for the benefit of a bodhisattva of the eighth bhtimi who has obtained the conviction that dharmas do 


not arise. 
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away from the Buddhas. Why? Father, mother, relatives, friends, humans, gods, etc., are far from equaling 
the Buddhas in kind deeds. It is [276a] thanks to the kind deeds of the Buddhas that the bodhisattvas escape 
from the places of suffering and are established in the lands of the Blessed Ones. 


For these reasons, the bodhisattva never strays away from the Buddhas. 


Question. — Conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are deceivers (visamvddaka), unreal and do not merit 


belief. How then can one hope never to stray away from the Buddhas? 


Answer. — In order to become Buddha, it is necessary that merit (punya) and wisdom (prajna) be fulfilled 


(sampanna), and a fortiori not to become separated from the Buddhas. 


As a result of sins (Gpatti) accumulated during innumerable kalpas, beings do not come to realize their 
aspirations (pranidhana). If they gain in merit, their wisdom is slender (tanu), and if they cultivate wisdom, 


their merit is slender: this is why their aspirations are not realized. 


The bodhisattva who seeks the bodhi of the Buddhas must cultivate two patiences (Asanti): 1) patience in 
regard to beings (sattvaksanti); ii) patience in regard to things (dharmaksanti).°™ Cultivating patience 
toward beings, he experiences the feelings of loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund) for all 
beings, he destroys the sins committed during numberless kalpas and he gains immense merit (punya). 
Cultivating patience toward things, he destroys the ignorance (avidyd) relating to things and acquires 
immense wisdom (prajfia). Once these two cultivations are joined, how could his wishes not be realized? 


This is why, from lifetime to lifetime, the bodhisattva does not stray away from the Buddhas. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva is always happy to recollect the Buddha. When he leaves one body to take up 
another, he always gets to meet the Buddhas. 


Thus a being who has cultivated lust (ra@gacarita) and whose mind is weighed down takes on the body of a 
lustful bird, such as a peacock (mayiura) or a duck (cakravaka), etc. A being who has cultivated hatred 
(dvesa) is inevitably reborn among the poisonous species such as wicked dragons (naga), raksasas, 
centipedes (satapadin), venomous snakes (dsivisa), etc. The bodhisattva himself has no ambition for the 
fate of a noble cakravartin king or human or divine happiness: he recollects only the Buddhas; this is why 
he assumes the forms to which he attaches the greatest weight. 


Finally, the bodhisattva always practices the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas 
305 


(buddhanusmrtisamadhi) splendidly;”” this is why, wherever he is reborn, he always meets the Buddhas. 


[Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisitra].- Thus it is said in the Pan-tcheou san-mei 
(Pratyutpannasamadhi): “The ‘By what karmic cause and condition does one get to be reborn in that field 


(ksetra)?’ — The Buddha answered: “Son of good family (kulaputra), by always practicing the 


34 Cf. p. 865F. 
* Distinct from the simple commemoration of the Buddha (p. 1340-1361F), this samadhi of the ‘commemoration 
of the Buddhas’ according to the Mahayana is to °>commemorate all the Buddhas of the ten directions and the three 


times present in innumerable buddha-fields’: see above, p. 409-415F. 
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concentration of recollecting the Buddha and ceaselessly thinking about it, one gets to be born in my 
fi el d. 29306 


2. Subjective nature of the appearance of the Buddhas*” 


306 Pan-tsheou-san-mei king, T 418, k. 1, p. 905b8-14. This siitra is known by four Chinese translations (T 416-419) 
and one Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip., vol. 32, no. 801). In China at the end of the 4" century, it contributed to the 
development of the cult of Amita. On this subject, see P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhumi de Sangharaksa, BEFEO, 
XLIV, 1954, p. 353-355, 431-432. 

3°7 The meeting of the bodhisattva with the buddhas of the three times and the ten directions is a purely subjective 
phenomenon: the buddhas do not come to the bodhisattva and the bodhisattva does not go to the buddhas. The 
phenomenon occurs at two times: a vision and a reflection. 

A. The bodhisattva enters into the ‘concentration of the recollection of the buddhas’ 
(buddhanusmrtisamadhi) and sees them in mind (cittena), not in any mind whatsoever, but according to the very 
words of the siitras (Majjhima, I, p. 23, etc.) ’in concentrated, purified, cleansed, stainless mind rid of minor stains, 
softened, amenable, stable mind that has reached immovability” (samdhita citte parisuddhe pariyodate anangane 
vigatipakkilese mudubhite kammaniye thite Gnejjappatte). He directs it to and fixes it on the body of the Buddha, a 
body of the color of gold, luminous, endowed with the major and minor marks. Because the mind of the bodhisattva 
is pure, it receives the image of the body of the Buddha like the mirror of clear water reflects the face of the person 
who is looking into it. The image of the Buddha impresses the mind of the bodhisattva so that he ceases to see any 
other object and any other color. He remains fixed in contemplation before the red gold (Aanaka) surrounded by 
beryl (vaidiirya) representing the buddhas. He enters into conversation with them, asks them questions and hears 
their answers. Subjective though it may be, this meeting with the buddhas plunges him into rapture (mudita). 

These practices of autosuggestion are not new to Buddhism. The sravakas already used a whole arsenal of 
practices where the directed will (adhimoksa) overtakes objectivity and allows the seeing of things not as they are 
but as one wants to see them. During the course of the Apramanas or the Brahmaviharas, for the purification of 
one’s own mind, they consider beings of the ten directions in turn as happy, rejoicing or miserable when similar 
generalizations are, to say the least, unlikely. The practice of the eight vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas and the 
ten krtsnayatanas allows the ascetic to substitute the vision of external objects for that of the internal objects and vice 
versa, to contemplate the universe under the form of a single element (earth, water, fire or wind) or under the aspect 
of a single color (blue, yellow, red or white), of bringing everything to the notion of space, infinite consciousness or 
nothingness, and finally to eliminate the notions and sensations without a residue. The ascetic having entered into 
the asubhabhavand finally sees the cosmos in the form of a gigantic skeleton. Subjectivism is pushed so far that the 
theoreticians attribute to the parinamanarddhi the power of really transforming things, for example, of changing 
stone into gold. In a word, samadhi is the triumph of the arbitrary over reality. But if, with use, the arbitrary is 
revealed as being useful and beneficial, it is appropriate to use it provisionally even if it means abandoning it 
definitively a posteriori. 

B. The bodhisattva who has ‘met’ the buddhas in the course of the buddhanusmrtisamadhi ends up by 
coming out of samadhi without losing, for all that, the results of the experience that he has undergone. He retains the 
memories of the meetings he has had with the buddhas and eventually writes them down in a book (pustakam 


karoti). We think this is the origin of the enormous literature of the Mahayanasitras that flooded Buddhism during 
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Question. — How does this concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi) bring 


about being born in that field? 


Answer. — ‘Recollecting the Buddha’ is to meditate on his thirty-two major marks and his eighty minor 
marks (anuvyanjana), on his golden colored body (suvarnavarna kaya), on the rays (rasmi) that shine forth 
from his body and fill the ten directions, on the clarity and purity of his brilliance like the molten gold of 
the Jambu river ((@mbinadasuvarna). The Buddha is like Sumeru, king of the mountains, in the middle of 


the great sea, which, at the moment the sun shines on it, illuminates everything. 


the first centuries of our era. Between the sitras of the Tripitaka compiled by the sravakas at the beginnings of 
Buddhism and the Vaipulyastitras that accumulated over the course of time, there is the major difference that the 
former were collected from the very mouth (kanfokta) of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni whereas the latter came 
from a meeting in samadhi with the buddhas of the three times and ten directions. Without saying anything about the 
value of the teachings they contain, we can simply state that the sitras of the Tripitika transmit historical evidence 
whereas the Vaipulya sitras tell of a mystical experience. 

The Mahayanists who benefit from this experience do not believe in the objectivity of their meeting with 
the buddhas. Having come out of concentration, they first establish that the buddhas came from nowhere and that 
they themselves have gone nowhere, that it is only to the extent that they have thought they have seen the buddhas. 
And each of them says: “It is by means of mind (citta) that I have seen the buddhas; it is by means of the mind that I 
have fabricated the buddhas. The mind is the buddhas; the mind is myself.” 

Following their reasoning, they establish that, contrary to the common way of speaking, consciousness 
(vijiana) does not discriminate (na vijfdnati), mind does not cognize itself, does not see itself, and to cling to the 
nature of mind is fundamentally ignorance (ajndana). Pushing to their ultimate conclusions the criticisms raised by 
the Sautrantikas against mental operations (cf. KoSa, I, p. 86; IX, p. 280), the Prajfiaparamitas (Astasahasrika, p. 37- 
40; Paficaviméati, p. 121-122; Satasahasrika, p. 495) affirm that the mind is the opposite of mind (cittam acittam), 
that in this absence of mind, existence or non-existence of the mind does not occur and is not perceived 
(tatracittatayam astita va nastita va na vidyate nopalabhyate), that this absence of mind excluding all modification 
and all concept constitutes the very nature of everything (avikara avikalpa acittata ya sarvadharmanam dharmata). 
In this view, “the bodhisattva penetrates the true nature of things (dharmanam bhitalaksanam) which is none other 
than eternal emptiness (nityasiinyata).” 

In samadhi, the bodhisattva meets the buddhas, converses with them and enjoys their presence; by means 
of prajfia he penetrates the emptiness of beings and things by virtue of which nobody meets anybody and nothing is 
said about things that are neither existent nor non-existent. Supported by the two wings of samadhi and prajiia, the 
bodhisattva takes flight like a garuda, king of the birds which soars supremely in empty space. 

38 Compare this common passage incessantly repeated in the Sarvastivadin Avadanas (Avadanaégataka, I. p. 3; 
Divyavadana, p. 46. 3tc.): Atha... bhagavantam dadarsa dvatrimsata mahapurusalaksanaih samalankrtam asitva 
canuvyanjanair virhajitagatram vyamaprabhalankrtam suryasahasratirekaprabham jangamam iva ratnaparvatam 
samantato bhadrakam. — Then N... saw the Blessed One adorned with the thirty-two major marks of the Great Man, 
his body resplendent with the eighty minor marks, adorned with a halo, one arm-span in width, with a brilliance 


surpassing a thousand suns, like a mountain of jewels in movement, captivating in every way. 
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During this concentration, the yogin loses the notion (samjna) of other colors (ripa) — the colors of the 
mountains, earth, forests, etc. —; in space he sees only the bodily marks If the Buddhas, marks like an 


appearance of molten gold (kanaka) in the center of a real beryl (vaidirya). 


A bhiksu who has entered onto the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana) see only bloated bodies 
(vyadhmataka), putrified (vipiiyaka), torn apart (vidhitaka), finally seeing nothing other than a skeleton 
(asthisataka).*” This [276b] skeleton is immobile (akdraka); it comes from nowhere and it goes nowhere 
(na kutascid agacchati, na kvacid gacchati): the bhiksu sees this skeleton by means of his memory 
(anusmarana) and as a concept (samjna). In the same way, the bodhisattva-mahahasattva who has entered 
into the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi) sees the Buddhas insofar 
as he has concentrated his mind (cittasamadhandat) and insofar as his mind is pure (cittavisuddhitvat). 
When a person whose body is adorned with ornaments looks into a mirror (a@darsa) or clear water, he sees 
all his ornaments without exception. In the mirror of the clear water, there is no real (akrti) form but, since 
it is clear and limpid, the person contemplates his own image therein (pratikrti). From the very beginning, 
the dharmas [of Buddha] are eternally pure (nityavisuddha) and it is by means of his well purified mind 
(suparisuddhacitta) that the bodhisattva sees all the Buddhas at will (vatheccham). He questions them 
about his doubts (samsaya), and the Buddhas answer his questions. Hearing the words of the Buddhas, the 


bodhisattva experiences great joy (mudita). 


Emerging from concentration (samddher vyutthitah), the bodhisattva has the following thought: “From 
where do the Buddhas come when I myself have gone nowhere?” At that very moment, he knows that the 
Buddhas have come from nowhere and that he himself has gone nowhere. — Once again he has the 
following thought: “Everything that exists in the threefold world (traidhatuka) has been manufactured by 
the mind (citta). Why? It is insofar as I have thought in my mind that I have seen all these Buddhas. It is by 
means of the mind that I have seen the Buddhas; it is by means of the mind that I have created the Buddhas. 
Mind is the Buddhas; mind is myself.” 


And yet the mind cannot cognize itself and does not see itself. Clinging to the nature of the mind 
(cittanimittanam udgrahanam) is fundamentally ignorance (ajfidana). The mind itself is deception (mrsa) 
and comes from ignorance (avidyda). By separating from his deceptive and erroneous nature of mind, the 
bodhisattva penetrates into the true nature of things (dharmanam bhitalaksana or dharmata), namely, 


eternal emptiness (nitvastinayata). 


The bodhisattva thus obtains the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi) 
and wisdom (prajna) [about the true nature, the emptiness of things]. By the power of these two factors 
(samskara), he comes to never be separated from the Buddhas at will (vatheccham) and according to his 
wishes (vathapranidhanam). In the same way that the garuda, king of the birds, furnished with two wings 
(paksa), soars supremely in space (akasa), so the bodhisattva, in his present lifetime (ihajanmani), by 
means of the power of concentration and wisdom, is able to pay homage to the Buddhas at will and, after 
his death, he is able to meet the Buddhas again. 


3 See above, p. 1316F seq. 
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This is why the Prajhaparamitasitra says here that “the bodhisattva who wishes to never be separated from 


the Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI (p. 1931F) VENERATING WITH THE 
ROOTS OF GOOD 


Buddhapuja 
First Section HONORING ALL THE BUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 23, 1. 15-18; Satasahasrika, p. 72, 1. 11-15). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to have at his disposal the roots of good capable of honoring, venerating, respecting and praising all 
the Buddhas as he wishes should practice the perfection of wisdom (Bodhisattvena mahasattvena yair 
kusalamilair akankset sarvabuddhan pujayitum satkartum guriukartum varnayitum tani me kusalamulani 


samrdhyeyur iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE DESIRE TO OFFER 


[276c] The bodhisattva who gets to be never separated from the Buddhas must honor them (piijayitum); if 
he meets the Buddhas and has nothing to offer them, he is very unhappy. 


[Offering of Sumati].'° — Thus the bodhisattva Siu-mo-t’i (Sumati), in the Ts’in language “Good Intellect”, 
seeing the Buddha Jan-teng (Dipamkara) and having nothing to offer him, set out to look everywhere. 
Seeing a seller of flowers, he bought five blue lotus flowers (nilotpala) for five hundred gold pieces 


(karsapana) and offered him the flowers. 


[Offering of Sadaprarudita].*'' — The bodhisattva Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita) sold his body, his blood 
and his flesh to honor the Teacher. Such bodhisattvas who would meet a Buddha and would wish to honor 


him were very upset if they did not have any offerings. 


When inferior people meet superior individuals and do not offer them any present, it is a lack of respect. 
Also, the bodhisattvas look for offerings to honor the Buddhas. The Buddhas have no need of [the 
offerings] but by honoring them, the bodhisattvas perfect themselves mentally. 


Thus when a laborer (Aarmantika, karsaka) finds a good field (Asetra) but has no seed (bija), he has to 
increase his work: it is useless for him to use up his energy and he feels great sadness. It is the same for the 
bodhisattva who meets the Buddha but has no offering at his disposal. Even if he has something but which 


does not correspond to his idea, he is sad. 


310 See p. 248F, n. 2. Also later, k. 35, p. 316b20-24. 
311 See p. 1353F, n. 1. 
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Il. METONYMICAL MEANING OF ‘ROOTS OF GOOD’ 


Here, by ‘roots of good’ (Ausalamila), we mean the fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) coming from the 
roots of good, such as flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), necklaces (niska), garments (vastra), banners 


(pataka), parasols (chattra) and all kinds of precious gems (maniratna). Why is that? 


Sometimes, [and this is the case here], the effect is designated by means of the cause (Aarye 
karanopacarah), as in the expression: “to eat a thousand ounces of gold monthly”. Gold is not edible but it 


is by means of gold that one finds something to eat: hence the expression: ’to eat gold”. 


Also, sometimes the cause is designated by means of the result (Aarane karyopacarah) for example, when 
on seeing a beautiful picture, one says: “That is a good artist”. The artist is not the picture, but seeing the 


beauty of the picture, one speaks of the talent of the artist.*'” 


It is the same in regard to the roots of good and their fruits of retribution. By virtue of the karmic causes 
and conditions constituted by the roots of good, one obtains, [as fruits of retribution], objects to offer 
(pujokarana) called here [by metonymy] ‘roots of good’, [whereas they are really the results of the roots of 


good]. 


Question. — If that is so, why not speak specifically of flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), etc., by name 


instead of designating them indirectly by their causes? 


3! «To honor the Buddhas by the roots of good’ means to honor the Buddhas by the offerings resulting from the 
roots of good. Expressing oneself thus is to designate the result (the offerings) by the name of the cause (the roots of 
good). 

1) It is kKarye karanopacarah when one metaphorically applies [the name of] the cause to the effect, in 
other words, when one designates the effect by the cause. 

The classical example given here and above (p. 218F) already appeared in the Satakasastra by Aryadeva, T 
1569, k. 1, p. 170a16-17: “He eats a thousand ounces of gold monthly”. Gold is not food, but it is the cause of food. 

Another example given above (p. 218F): “Woman is the stain of morality”. Woman is not the stain but the 
cause of the stain. 

2) Conversely, there is kdrane karyopacarah when one metaphorically applies the name of the effect to the 
cause, in other words when one designates the cause by the effect. 

The classical example given here already appeared in the Satakagastra by Aryadeva, T 1569, k. 1, p. 
170a17-18: “When, on seeing a beautiful painting, one says that it is a good artist. The artist is not good; it is the 
painting created by him that is good.” 

Another classical example given by the Kosabhasya, p. 7, 1. 11-13 is taken from a stanza of the 
Dhammapada, v. 194, and the Udanavarga, XXX, v. 22: Sukham buddhasya cotpadah: “The appearance of the 
Buddha is happiness”. The appearance of the Buddha is not happiness; it is the bliss that it brings that is the 


happiness. In saying that this appearance is happiness, one is applying an attribute of the effect to the cause. 
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Answer. — Offerings (pi/ja) are of two kinds: 7) material offerings (4misapiija); ii) spiritual offerings 
(dharmapija).*"” If the siitra mentions only flowers, perfumes, etc., as offerings, it would not include 
spiritual offerings. But as it speaks here of ‘roots of good’ as offerings, we know that it includes both 


material and spiritual offerings. 


Ill. SIGNS OF HONOR, RESPECT, VENERATION AND PRAISE 


1. Puja 

Here is what is meant by honors (piija). When one sees the Buddhas or hears their qualities spoken of, one 
honors them in mind, respects them, goes to meet them, accompanies them, bows before them with joined 
palms, or if they have withdrawn to a quiet place, one hastens to send them food (annapana), [277a] 
flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), precious gems (maniratna), etc. — In many ways, one lauds their 
qualities (guna) of discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna). If they preach the 


Dharma, one accepts it with faith and one teaches it. 
These good physical, vocal and mental actions constitute pija. 
2. Satkara 


Tsouen-tchong (satkara ‘veneration’). — Knowing that nobody surpasses the Buddhas in virtue is tsouen; 
feeling for them a reverential fear surpassing that which one experiences toward one’s father, mother, 


master or princes, serving them and respecting them is tchong. 
3. Gurukara 


Kong-king (gurukara ‘respect’ ). — Being humble and fearful is kong; esteeming their knowledge and virtues 


is king. 
4. Varnana 


Tsan-t’an (varnana ‘praise’) - Praising their qualities is tsan; lauding the ceaselessly and exalting them is 


> 314 
tan. 


IV. HAVING OFFERINGS AT ONE’S DISPOSAL AS ONE LIKES 


“The bodhisattva wishes to have [offerings] at his disposal as he likes.” — If he has need of a flower to 
offer, it comes to him as he wishes (vathaccham), whether he looks for it or he gets it without looking for 
it. Actually there are things that arise spontaneously (svarasena): apparitional beings (upapaduka) on up to 


musical instruments (tirya); and it is the same for all the things to be offered (pijjopakarana). 


313, Anguttara, I, p. 93: Dve ‘ma bhikkhave piija. katama dve. Gmisapiija ca dhammapiija ca. 


34 These semantic explanations are obviously a Chinese gloss as is customary with the Chinese. 
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Question. — If the bodhisattva finds them this way, it is easy for him to offer them. Why then does he seek 


for them as he wishes (vatheccham)? 


Answer. — Merit (punya) comes from the mind (cittapeksa). Using as an offering something that one loves 


produces an increase in merit (punyavardhana). 


Thus, king A-yu (ASoka) became king of Jambudvipa and built eighty thousand stupas in one single day 
because, as a child, he had offered to the Buddha a bit of earth (pamsu) that he loved very much.*"° If an 
adult placed earth in the Buddhas’ bowl, even a lot of it, he would gain no merit because [to him] this earth 
is of no value. Some people have a liking for flowers and, when they offer those they prefer to the Buddha, 


merit increases for them. It is the same for other precious objects. 


Moreover, offerings are adjusted according to the conventions of the times: in cold weather, kindling 
(indhana), clothing (pariccchadana) or food (annapana) should be given; in hot weather, ice water, fans 
(vijana), parasols (chattra), cool rooms, very fine garments and very light food should be given; in rainy or 
windy weather, the needed gear should be procured. Those are offerings adjusted according to the weather. 
Offerings should also be adjusted according to the conventions of place and the needs of the recipients 


(pratigrahaka). 


Moreover, the offerings are adjusted according to the desires. Some bodhisattvas know that the Buddhas 
need nothing; they also know that objects (dravya) are false like a magic show and have as their single 
characteristic the absence of characteristics. However, in order to convert beings (sattvaparipacanartham), 


they adjust themselves to the preferences of beings and countries to make their offerings. 


There are as well bodhisattvas who possess very deep concentrations (samadhi) and have acquired the 
bodhisattva superknowledges (abhijna). By the power of these superknowledges, they fly to the Buddhas of 
the ten directions. Sometimes, in the buddha-fields (buddhaksetra), if necessary, they rain down celestial 
flowers (divyapuspa), filling the trichiliocosm (trisahasralokadhdatu) and offer these to the Buddhas; 
sometimes they rain down heavenly sandalwood (candana); sometimes they rain down cintamani as large 
as Sumeru; sometimes they rain down musical instruments (turya) with wondrous sounds; sometimes, 
taking a body as high as Sumeru, they use it as a lamp-wick to pay homage to [277b] the Buddhas. Those 


are material offerings. 


Moreover, the bodhisattvas who are practicing the six perfections (paramita) make spiritual offerings 
(dharmapuja) to the Buddhas. By using the practices of a single bhimi, some bodhisattvas pay homage to 
the Buddhas; they go up to fulfilling the practices of the ten bhumis to honor them. Sometimes, having 
obtained conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), they destroy their own afflictions 


(klesa) and those of beings. Those are spiritual offerings (dharmapiija). 


Sometimes the bodhisattva dwelling in the tenth bhimi exerts his magical power (rddhibala) so well that 
the fires of the damned (naraka) are extinguished, the pretas are satisfied, the animals are liberated from 
their fears (bhaya), humans (manusya) and gods (deva) gradually reach the non-regressing bhimi 


(avaivartikabhumi). Such qualities and such powers are also spiritual offerings. 


ae Pamsupradandavadana: references, p. 723F, n. 2 
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This is why the Prajniaparamitasitra says that the bodhisattva “who wishes to have roots of good at his 


disposal [to honor the Buddhas] should practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Manorathaptrana 


Second Section FULFILLING THE WISHES OF ALL BEINGS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 23, 1. 19-22; Satasahasrika, p. 72, 1. 18-73, 1. 5). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to fulfill the desires actually of all beings for food and drink, garments, bedding, ointments and 
perfumes, vehicles, houses, couches, lamps, etc., should practice the perfection of wisdom (Bodhisattvena 
mahasattvena sarvasattvenanam manorathan paripurayitukamena 


annapanavastrasayanasanavilepanaghandhayanagrhakhatvadipadibhih prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. WHAT IS FULFILLING THE WISHES? 


Question. — What order (anukrama) is the Prajfiiaparamitastitra following here when it says that the 
bodhisattva “wishes to fulfill the desires of all beings’? 


Answer. — The activity of the bodhisattva is twofold: i) honoring the Buddhas (buddhanam puja); ii) saving 
beings (sattvanam paritrana). By honoring the Buddhas, the bodhisattva gains immense merit (punya) and, 


with this merit, he helps beings (sattvan upakaroti) in the sense that “he fulfills their wishes”. 


The master merchant goes to sea and collects jewels (ratna); then, having returned safe and sound, he helps 
his relatives (bandhu), his friends (mitra), etc. Similarly, the bodhisattva goes to the sea of the 


Buddhadharma and gathers immense precious qualities there, thanks to which he helps beings. 


A petty king in paying homage to the great king has to satisfy him and the latter, in return, grants him the 
offices and the wealth he desires. Having returned to his native land, the petty king helps beings and drives 
away thieves (caura). Similarly, the bodhisattva who has paid homage to the Buddha, the king of the 
Dharma, receives in return a special prediction (vyakarana) and, thanks to the immense treasure of his roots 
of good (Ausalamila), attains the indestructible power of knowledge (aksayajnanabala). Then, going 
among beings, he honors good people, gives to the poor whatever they need and destroys the armies of 
Mara as well as the holders of wrong views and heresies. This is how, after having honored the Buddhas, 


he fulfills the wishes of beings. 


Question. — Does the bodhisattva truly fulfill the wishes of all beings? If he completely fulfilled the wishes 
of beings, what would be the use of the other Buddhas and bodhisattvas? If he does not completely fulfill 
them, why does the Prajfiaparamitastitra speak of the bodhisattva wanting to fulfill the wishes of a// beings 


and practicing the prajfiaparamita for this purpose? 
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Answer. - There are two kinds of wishes (manoratha, Gsa): i) the realizable wish; ii) the unrealizable wish. 


When someone wants to measure space (akasa) and reach its limits, when someone seeks to reach the 
limits of time or place, when a child wants to grab [277c] his image in water or in a mirror, these are all 


unrealizable wishes. 


When one bores wood to make fire, when one digs the earth to find water, when one cultivates merit 
(punya) to attain birth among humans or gods, to find the fruit of arhat or pratyekabuddha or even to 


become a Buddha, the king of Dharma, these are all realizable wishes. 


The realizable wish is of two types: 7) worldly (Jaukika), ii) suprawor;ldly (lokottara). In the present 
passage, it is a matter of fulfilling the worldly wishes of beings. How do we know that? Because [here the 
Prajhaparamitasitra is talking about] supplying them with objects of current need: food and drink 


(annapana), couches (khatva), bedding (sayanasana), etc., up to lamps (dipa). 


Question. — Why does the bodhisattva give beings things that are easy to find (su/abha) and not things that 
are hard to find (durlabha)? 


Answer. — Things wished for are inferior (hina), middling (madhya) or superior (adhimatra). The inferior 
ones are the causes and conditions bringing about happiness (sukha) in the present life (‘hajanman), the 
middling ones are the causes and conditions assuring happiness in the future life (parajanma), the superior 
ones are the causes and conditions assuring nirvana. This is why the bodhisattva first fulfills the inferior 


wishes, then the middling wishes and finally the superior wishes. 


Moreover, beings often cling (abhinivista) to present happiness, rarely to future happiness, and even more 
rarely to the happiness of nirvana. By speaking here of things to which beings are most attached, [the 


Prajitaparamitasttra] is also including the things to which they are least attached. 


Moreover, from beginning to end, the Prajiiaparamitastitra speaks above all about future lives and the path 
of nirvana; rarely does it speak of things of the present life. The bodhisattva’s rule is to assure beings all 
kinds of benefits (anusamsa) without omitting any. Why? His first and foremost intention is to lead beings 
to the Mahayana Dharma. If they are unable to adopt it and become converted, the bodhisattva presents to 
them the path of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. If they are resistant to that, the bodhisattva presents them 
with the practices of the ten good ways of conduct (dasa kusaladharmapatha), the four limitless ones 
(brahmavihara), etc., so that they can cultivate merit (punya). If, finally, beings do not appreciate any of 
these practices, the bodhisattva does not abandon them but gives them the good things of the present life, 


namely, food and drink (annapdana), etc. 


Finally, when worldly people (prthagjana) give someone food, drink, etc., and thus fulfill their wishes, they 
are fulfilling the causes and conditions [required for this result], insofar as it is things of the present lifetime 
and those of future lifetimes. Even without fulfilling these causes and conditions, the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas also fulfill the wishes of beings but the services that they render are very small. The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who practices the perfection of wisdom, due to his actions, is able, on the other 
hand, to become king or an important person (mahdsresthin) enjoying immense wealth. When beings come 


from the four direction (caturdisasattva) to call upon him, he satisfies them completely. 
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[The fabulous gifts of Bindu]. — Thus, the vaisya P ’in-t’eou (Bindu?) was a great benefactor (danapati). He 
sat on a great bed (khatva) adorned with the seven jewels (saptaratna). This bed had diamond (vajra) feet, 
was covered with a heavenly mattress and had rubies (padmardga) as curtains (vitana). Eighty thousand 
servants stood on guard on all sides; their adornments were marvelous; they opened the four great doors [of 
the palace] and authorized all requests. Six times during both the day and the night the drum was beaten 
and rays of light shone forth. Of the numberless beings of the ten directions, all those who heard the drum 
or who were touched by the rays did not fail to rush [278a] to the spot in order to receive all kinds of food 
and drink (annapdana). At the sight of this huge crowd, the sresthin [Bindu] silently raised his eyes to the 
heavens and immediately there fell from the sky a rain of different foods of a hundred flavors 
(satarasasahara) and everybody received as much as they wished. If people did not collect it themselves, 
the servants gave it to them, dividing it up and distributing it. When all were satisfied, the rain stopped. 
Whether people had need of food and drink (annapana), bedding (sayanasana), clothing (vastra), etc., it 
was the same. 


Having thus satisfied the desires of beings, Bindu then preached the Dharma to them and led them to 


316 


renounce the four foods (caturvidha ahara).”°” All were then established in the non-regressing bhiimi 


(avaivartika bhumi). 


By the power of their superknowldeges (abhijna), bodhisattvas fulfill the wishes of beings. 


Il. DO THE BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS FULFILL WISHES WITHOUT 
EXCEPTION? 


Question. When the Buddha was present in the world*'’, beings were still hungry and thirsty (ksutpipasa), 
the sky did not always pour down rain (vrsfi), and beings were distressed. If the Buddha himself could not 
fulfill the wishes of all beings, how then could the bodhisattva fulfill them? 


Answer. — The Bodhisattva abiding on the tenth bhiimi and in the concentration of the progress of the Hero 
(Siiramgamamsamddhi) is in the trisahasramahdsahasralokadhatu, and sometimes he manifests there the 
first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) and practices the six perfections (paramita); 
sometimes he manifests as non-regressing (avaivartika); sometimes he manifests as being separated from 
Buddhahood by one single lifetime (ekajatipratibaddha) and, in the Tusita heaven, he preaches the Dharma 
to the devas; sometimes he comes down from the Tusita heaven and is born in the palace of king 
Suddhodana; sometimes he leaves home (pravrajati) and becomes Buddha; sometimes he appears in the 
midst of the great assembly, turns the Wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakram pravartayati) and saves 


innumerable beings; sometimes he manifests his entry into nirvana and seven precious stiipas are erected 


316 See Digha, IIL, p. 228. 


317 Adopting the variant tsai che. 
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for him so that beings can honor his relics (sarira) everywhere in all the kingdoms; sometimes finally his 


Dharma becomes extinct.*'* If the Bodhisattva helps in those ways, what can be said about the Buddha? 


The body of the Buddha is of two kinds: ) the true body (bhitakaya); ii) the emanated body 
(nirmanakaya). In beings who see the true body of the Buddha, there is no wish that is not fulfilled. The 
true body of the Buddha fills space; his rays illumine the ten directions; the sounds of his sermons fill 
innumerable universes in the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (ganganadivalukopama 
lokadhd@tu) equally; all the members of the great assembly hear the Dharma simultaneously and he preaches 
the Dharma uninterruptedly; in the space of one moment, the listener obtains the understanding of what he 
has heard. 


When the kalpa is finished and by virtue of actions [collectively] accomplished, the great rain (mahdavarsa) 
comes down without interruption, it cannot be governed by the other three great elements (mahabhita); 
only the winds (vayu) that come from the ten directions at the end of the kalpa and come up against one 
another can withstand this water (ap).°'? In the same way, the Dharma preached by the Buddha [of the true 
body] or the body of the fundamental element (dharmadhatukaya), cannot be accepted by the practitioners 
of the three Vehicles with the exception of fthe Bodhisattvas of the tenth bhimi,; only the Bodhisattvas of 
the tenth bhimi whose skillful means (updya) and power of knowledge (j#dnabala) are inconceivable can 


hear and accept this Dharma. 


Beings who see the Buddha of the body of the Dharma (dharmakaya) are [278b] liberated from the 
threefold poison (trivisa), the afflictive emotions (lesa), the sufferings of cold and heat (sitosna), and all of 
their wishes are fulfilled. If the cintamani brings all that one desires, what can be said of the Buddha? The 


318 Having entered into the concentration of the progress of the Hero, the bodhisattva of the tenth bhiimi can carry 
out all the deeds of the career of a Buddha. See the Siramgamasamdadhisiitra, transl., p. 123, 140, 223-224, 263. 
319 The Mahakalpa, or great cosmic period, is divided into four incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa) each lasting 
twenty small kalpas (antarakalpa): 1) one period of disappearance of the world (samvartakalpa) resulting from one 
disappearance by fire (tejahsamvartani), one disappearance by water (apsamvartani) and one disappearance by wind 
(vayusamvartani); 2) one period during which the world remains destroyed (samvartasthayikakalpa); 3) one period 
of creation (vivartakakalpa); 4) one period during which the world remains created (vivartasthayikakalpa). At the 
moment when the second period is consumed and the third is about to begin, as a result of the collective action of 
beings light winds arise in space that are the first signs of the future receptacles (sattvanam karmadhipatyena 
bhajananam pirvanimittabhuta akase mandamanda vayavah syandante). They constitute the ‘primordial wind’ 
(pragvayu). With the increasing of these winds, there arises the circle of wind (vayumandala) which rests on space 
(akasa). Then on this circle of wind, by virtue of the [collective] actions of beings, masses of clouds arise, jets of 
water like axle-trees begin to rain down, and that becomes the circle of waters (tasmin vayumandale sattvanam 
karmabhir meghah sambhiyakusamatrabhir dharabhir abhivarsanti, tad bhavaty apam mandalam). — See 
Kosabhasya, p. 158 and 179. 

The Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, p. 243a23-26 alludes to this primordial rain, and its text is cited in KoSabhasya, 
p. 113, 1. 23-26: Isddhare deve varsati nasti vicir va antarika va anatiksad varidharanam prapatatindm / evam 
purvasyam disi nasti vicir va antarika va lokadhatinam samvarttamananam vivarttamananam ca / yathapirvasyam 


disi evam dakusinasyam pascimayam uttarasyam iti / 
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cintamani satisfies all worldly wishes (laukika manoratha); the Buddha, on the other hand, satisfies all 
supraworldly wishes (lokottara manoratha). Claiming that the Buddha does not fulfill the wishes of beings 


completely is a false statement. 


Moreover, the Buddha Sakyamuni who took birth in the palace of the king seemingly took on human 
qualities; he endured cold and heat (sitosna), hunger and thirst (Ksutpipdsa), sleep (nidra),; he underwent 
criticism (pamsana), old age (ara), sickness (vyadhi), death (maranana), etc., but in his mentality, wisdom 
(prajna) and divine qualities, he was no different from a fully and completely enlightened buddha 
(samyaksambuddha). Had he wished to fulfill the desires of beings, he would have fulfilled them all. 
Actually he did not fulfill them because already for numberless lifetimes he had satisfied the desires of 
beings in regard to garments and food, but without their escaping from suffering. Presently,*”° he wanted 
only to bring them the unconditional and eternal bliss of nirvana (nirvanasyasamskrtanityasukha). When 
one has compassion for one’s relatives (bandhu), one does not give them good food mixed with poison. 
Now worldly (Jaukika) favors produce fetters (samyojana) and, furthermore, if they are untimely, they give 


rise to great suffering. This is why Sakyamuni does not consider them to be necessary. 


Finally, some say that Sakyamuni did indeed fulfill the wishes of beings but that the latter did not profit 
from them.*”! 


°°? _ Thus it is said in the P’i-mo-lo-kie king (Vimalakirtisiitra): “The Buddha tapped 


the earth with his toe and at once his field (ksetra) was adorned with the seven jewels. [And the Buddha 


[Vimalakirtinirdesa]. 
said to Sariputra]: My Buddha-field is always like that, but because there are many bad people, it appears to 


be different from a Buddha-field.” 


Also when the nagaraja impartially (samacittena) makes it rain, the rain is water for humans, but for the 


pretas, it is burning embers. 


28 ‘Presently’, i.e., in the course of his last existence and after his enlightenment. 

21 Subject to the law of karma, they do not fulfill the conditions necessary to profit from the teachings and favors of 
Sakyamuni. See above, p. 541-542F, the misadventure of the old woman of Sravastt whom the Buddha was unable 
to save. 

322: Wei-mo-kie-king, T 475, k. 1, p. 538c20-29; transl. p. 122-123. 

323 The example of the pretas and water is often evoked by the Madhyamikas and the Vijianavadins to prove, 
respectively, the non-existence of the object or its reduction to mere-mind. 

For the former, see Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara, p. 164 (transl, Muséon, 1910, p. 348): Like someone 
who has an organ afflicted by ophthalmia, pretas take water to be blood. 

For the latter, see VimSatika, p. 3, 1. 23-4, 1. 6. Samtandniyamah siddha iti vartate prItanam iva pretavat 
katham siddhah saman / sarvaih pitvanadydadidarsane / tulyakarmavipakavastha hi pretah sarve ‘pi puyapiurnam 
nadim pasyanti naika eva / yatha pityapurnam mitrapurisadipiirnam dandasidharais ca purusair adhisthitam ity 
adigrahanena / eva samtananiyamo vijhaptinal apy arthe siddhah /Transl.: ‘The indetermination of the mental 
series’ is demonstrated ‘as in the pretas,’ similarly to the pretas. How is that demonstrated? Because all see rivers at 
the same time as full of pus. Actually, all pretas who are in the same condition of retribution of actions equally see 


the river full of pus and not just one single one. Similarly to pus, also full of urine, excrement, etc., guarded by men 
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Question. — If the bodhisattva fulfilled the wishes of all beings, since the latter are finite (antavat) in 
number,’ nobody would suffer from thirst and cold any longer. Why? Because [according to this 


hypothesis], all beings realized their wishes and all wanted to escape from suffering and find happiness. 


Answer. — When the siitra says: “Fulfilling the wishes of all beings”, the word ‘all’ is taken in a broad sense 


and not in a narrow sense. It is like the stanza in Fa-kiu (Dharmapada) where it says: 
All fear death, 
There is no one who does not fear the suffering of being beaten. 
By being inspired by the leniency one feels for oneself 


One avoids killing, one avoids inflicting a beating.*” 


carrying sticks and swords: that is the meaning of ‘etc.’ Thus, even if ideas have no object, the indetermination of 
the mental series is demonstrated. 

The same example is repeated in a paracanonical sitra, the Jnanacatuskastitra, cited by Asanga and his 
school in the Samgraha, p. 103-107; the Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 5, p. 715b13-c1; and the Siddhi, 
p. 421-423. The bodhisattva needs four knowledges in order to be convinced of the absolute absence of object 
(artha). The first is the viruddhavijnananimittatvajnana noticing that one single thing, or supposedly such, is the 
object of contradictory cognitions. Thus, hungry ghosts (preta), animals (tiryaric), humans (manusya) and gods 
(deva) have differing concepts (bhinnavijnapti) of one and the same thing (ekadravya). 

Commenting on this passage, Asvabhava states: Where the pretas , by the power of the retribution of their 
actions (vipakabala), see a river full of pus (nadi piivapurnd), animals (tiryaric), fish (matsya), etc., see something to 
drink (pana), a home, and settle there. Humans (manusya) see in it delicious pure clear water: they use it to bathe, to 
quench their thirst. As for the gods gathered (samdahitadeva) in the sphere of infinite space (4kasanantyayatana), 
they see in it only space (akasa), for they no longer have any notion of substance (riipasamjna). But it is impossible 
to have so many different cognitions of one and the same thing [if the latter is real]. How could this same river filled 
with pus (pitya), urine (mitra) and excrement (purisa), guarded by men carrying sticks and swords (dandasidharais 
ca purusair adhisthita) play the role of sweet-smelling (sugandha), fresh (Sitala) water, of a dwelling place and a 
beverage? How could it be identified with space? But if it is accepted that the outer object does not exist, that is all 
explained. 

Asvabhava ends his commentary by citing a stanza of which the original Sanskrit appears in the 
Sarvadarganasameraha (Anandasrama edition, p. 12, 1. 3-4): 

Parivratkamukasunam ekasyam pramadatanau / 
kunapah kamini bhaksya iti tisro vikalpanah // 

“The monk, the lover and the dog have three different concepts of one and the same female body, namely, 
a rotting carcass, a mistress, or food.” 

34 The responsibility for this statement must be placed on the objector. The Buddha placed among the questions 
that he declined to answer that of knowing if the /oka (not only the receptacle-world, but the world of beings) is 
finite or infinite (see above, p. 155F). However, the current opinion among scholars is that the number of beings is 
infinite: sattakayo ananto (Atthasalini, p. 160), that the beings of the innumerable universes will never be exhausted, 


as is the case for space: ndsti sattvanam pariksaya akasavat (Kosabhasya, p. 113, 1. 21). 
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Although this stanza claims that everybody fears the suffering of being beaten, the formless beings 
(ariipisattva) who have no body escape the suffering of the stick, the beings of the subtle form realm 
(rupadhatu), while having a body, also escape the suffering of the stick; and among the beings of the desire 
realm (kamadhdatu), there also are some who do not undergo the suffering of the stick. Here, when the 
stanza says ‘everybody’, it means ‘all those who are susceptible to being beaten’ and not really everybody. 
Thus, when the bodhisattva fulfills the wishes of a// beings, it means ‘all beings capable of being satisfied’. 
[278c] 


But the good intentions of the bodhisattva are limitless and the fruits of retribution of merit [that he has 
acquired] are likewise limitless. Nevertheless, hindered by the sins (Gpatti) they have committed during 
innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), beings are unable to receive the benefits of them. 


6 _ Thus, a disciple of Sariputra, the monk Lo-p ’in-tcheou (Losaka-tisya?) 


[Story of Losaka-tisya]. 
observed discipline (silavat) zealously (viryavat). When he begged for alms, he was unable to get anything 
for six days. When the seventh day came, there was only a short time for him to live. A colleague begged 
for food and gave it to him but a bird carried it away. Then Sariputra said to Maudgalyayana: “With your 
great magical power (rddhibala), watch over his food so that he can eat it.” Then Maudgalyayana took 
some food and went to offer it to Losaka-tigsya; but as soon as the latter tried to bring it to his mouth, it 
changed into mud. Sariputra in turn begged for food and presented it to him, but Losaka-tisya’s mouth 
closed up by itself. Finally, the Buddha came with some food and offered it to him; by means of the 
Buddha’s immense merit (punya), Losaka-tisya was finally able to eat it. After having eaten, the monk 
developed joy and increased faith and veneration. The Buddha said to the bhiksu: “All conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma) have suffering as their nature”, and he preached the four noble truths to him. At that 


very moment, the bhiksu’s impurities (4@srava) disappeared and his mind opened: he became an arhat. 


*°5 As it has already done above (p. 1513F), the Traité here cites, under the title of Dharmapada, a stanza appearing 
in the Udanavarga, V, v. 19, p. 144: 
Sarve dandasya bibyanti, sarvesam jivitam priyam / 
atmanam upamam kurtva, naiva hanyan na ghatayet // 
In Pali, Dhammapada, v. 130: 
Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbedam jivitam pivam / 
attanam upamam katva, na haneyya na ghataye // 
“All have fear of the stick; life is dear to all. By taking this as comparison, one avoids killing or making 
someone else kill.” 
6 To-p’in tcheou has already been mentioned above, p. 931-932F. His story, as it is found here, is told in the same 
words in the Tsa-p’i-yu king, T 207, p. 525b9-19 (transl. in Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 22-23), but attributed to the 
monk Lo-yun-tchou. Another basically related tale, differing in details, is in the Pali Jataka, no. 41, I, p. 24-236 and 
is about the thera Losaka Tissa: it is summarized above, p. 932 note. 
Lo-p’in-tcheou has traits in common with many other individuals ugly by nature, especially with 
Lavanabhadrika (cf. p. 1439F, n. 4). On this subject, see Lin Li-Kouang, L Aide Mémoire de la Vraie Loi, Appendix 
IV, p. 278-290. 
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However, there are beings whose merits are so small and whose sins are so heavy that even the Buddha 
himself cannot save them.*”’ Also, knowing that beings do not exist (nopalabhyante) and deeply 
penetrating the fundamental element (dharmadhdtu), the Buddhas are without any memories (anusmarana) 
and thought-constructions (vikalpa) that say: “This one can be saved, that one cannot be saved”: their 


thoughts (citta) are always calm (santa) and their minds neither increase nor decrease (aniinanadhika). 


This is why the bodhisattva wants to fulfill the wishes of all beings, but as a result of their sins (@patti), the 


latter cannot receive their favors. It is not the fault of the bodhisattva. 


II. MATERIAL BENEFITS GRANTED BY THE BODHISATTVA 


[Here the Prajiaparamitastitra is speaking about fulfilling the wishes of beings “in regard to food and drink, 
garments, bedding, ointments and perfumes, vehicles, houses, couches and other utensils”. What is meant 


by these objects? ] 


1. By food and drink (annapana) we understand briefly ‘[mouthfuls] of food which is twofold, coarse or 
subtle’ (kavadikarahara audarikah suksmas ca)" on the one hand, cakes (manda), cooked rice (odana), 


etc.; on the other hand, the food of a hundred flavors (satarasahara). 


Although a sitra says that “‘all beings subsist by means of the four foods “ (sarvasattvas 
caturaharasthitikah)*”, here it is a matter of food in mouthfuls only. The other three foods, being 


immaterial (aripin), cannot be passed on. Besides, if one gives food in mouthfuls, one is giving by the very 


°7 This was the case for the old woman of Sravasti (above, p. 541-542F). 
8 Digha, III, p. 228, 276; Majjhima, I, p. 48, 261; Samyutta, II, p. 11, 13, 98, 101; Vibhanga, p. 402-403: Cattaro 
ahara: kabalinkaro aharo olarilo va sukhumo va, phasso dutiyo, manosancetana tatiya, viinidnam catuttham. — 
Nidanasamyukta, p. 190; Dasottarasitra, ed. K. Mittal, p. 62-63; Samgitisiitra, ed. K. Mittal and V. Rosen, p. 104; 
Mahavyut., no. 2283-2285: catvara aharah: kabadimkara ahara audarikah suksmas ca, sparso dvitiyah, 
manahsajicetana trtiyah, vijidanam caturthah.- “There are four foods: 7) food as mouthfuls which is coarse or subtle; 
ii) food as contact; ii) food as mental activity; iv) food as consciousness.” 
They are defined and explained in Visuddhimagga, p. 285; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 130, p. 674c seq.; Kosa, 
IH, p. 119-127. 
ee Sangitisuttanta in Digha, III, p. 211: Sabbe satta aharatthitika, sabbe satta samkharatthitika, ayam kho aGvuso 
tena bhagavata janata passata arahata sammasambuddhena eko dhammo sammadakkhato. — All beings subsist by 
means of food. All beings subsist by means of conditioning. This single doctrine, O venerable ones, has been 
completely stated by the Blessed One who knows and who sees, the completely and perfectly enlightened One. 
Anguttara,V, p. 50, 55; Patisabhida, I, p. 5, 122; Khuddakapatha, IV; Sabbe satta aharattika. 
Sangitistitra, p. 45; Dasottarasttra, p. 55: Sarvasattva aharasthitayah. 
aharasthitika iti. 


Madh. vrtti, p. 40: Eko dharmah sattvasthititaye yad uta catvara aharah. 
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fact of the other three. Why? Because food in mouthfuls strengthens (abhivardhayati) the other three as is 
said in the stitra: “When the benefactor (danapati) gives food (bhojana), he is giving five benefits to the 


recipients (pratigrahaka).”**° 


Beverages (pana), as they are usually called, are of two types: 7) wines from plants such as the grape-vine 
(draksa), sugar-cane (iksu), etc.; ii) plant liquors: mead from honey (madhu), pomegranate liquor, pear 


liquor, etc., and all cereal liquors. 


This whole grouping constitutes food and drink of humans, but there is also the food and drink of the gods, 
namely, nectar (sudha), ambrosia (amrtarasa), foods consisting of the heavenly fruits, etc., the liquor of the 


madhumdadhava (Gaertnera racemosa), etc. 


Each being has his own food: beings eat grains, meat, pure food or impure food. When they approach the 
bodhisattva, all are satisfied. 


2. Garments (vastra) are of two kinds: 7) some come from living beings such as silks (pattaka), furs 
(roman), tanned leathers (carman), etc.; ii) others come from plants such as cottons (karpdsa), tree bark 
(valkala), etc. [279a] 


There are also the garments of the gods: they have no fabric and arise spontaneously (svarasena) on trees: 


they are brilliant in color, light and soft. 


3. Bedding (Sayandasana) consist of beds (khatva), coverlets (chadana), mattresses (mancaka), curtains 


(vitana) and pillows (upadhana). 


4. Ointments and perfumes (vilepanagndha) are of two kinds: i) powdered sandalwood (candana), etc., 
which is put on the body; ii) all kinds of mixed perfumes that are reduced to powder (ciirna) and put on the 


body, used to perfume clothing, or put on the ground or on walls. 
5. Vehicles (vana), 1.e., elephants (hastin), horses (asva), chariots (ratha), carriages (sakata), etc. 


6. Houses (grha) such as dwellings (harmya), palaces (rajakula), temples (prasada), etc., built of earth, 


wood or precious objects, to protect from cold (sita), heat (usna), wind (vata), rain (vrsti), thieves (caura). 
7. Lamps (dipa), such as tallow candles, oil lamps, wax candles, luminous pearls, etc. 


8. Other utensils (upakarana), i.e., everything that beings have need of. As it would be impossible to 


mention them completely, the sutra gathers them all together into one group. 
Question. — Why does it not speak of incense, marvelous flowers, etc? 
Answer. — The sitra has already included them in speaking of ‘other utensils’. 


Question. — If that is so, it should have spoken in brief about three things only: food and drink (annapdana), 


clothing (vastra) and adornments (alamkara). 


Answer. — The [six] things [of which the stitra spoke] are absolutely essential. Whoever wishes the good of 


beings first of all gives them food and drink (annapdna); next he gives them clothing (vastra); the body 


339 Siitra of Anguttara, III, p. 42, cited above, p. 218F, n. 1; 668F, n. 2. 
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being dirty and bad-smelling, he gives ointments and perfumes (vilepanagandha); then he gives bedding 
(sayanasana)); cold (sita) and rain (vrsti) require houses (grha); finally, darkness (andhakara) requires 


lamps (dipa). 


Question. — But the perfume of flowers (puspagandha) also chases away bad smells. Why does the sutra 


not speak of it? 


Answer. — Flowers do not last and quickly fade; their usefulness is minimal and that is why the stitra does 
not speak of them. As for incense-burners, they are necessary in cold weather but difficult in hot weather. 
Ointments and perfumes are useful in both kinds of weather: when it is cold, they are put into water; when 
it is hot, they are mixed with sandalwood powder and put on the body. This is why the sutra speaks only of 


ointments and perfumes. 


IV. GENEROSITY INFORMED BY THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM 


Question. — The person who practices the perfection of generosity (danapdramifa) obtains immense fruits 
of retribution (vipakaphala) and can fulfill the wishes of all beings. Why then does [the 
Prajfiaparamitasttra] say that in order to fulfill the wishes of beings, the bodhisattva should practice the 


perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita)? 


Answer. — As IJ said above, it is by union with the perfection of wisdom that generosity becomes truly ‘the 


perfection of generosity’. I must repeat myself here. 


The wishes of the beings that it is a matter of fulfilling are not those of a single territory nor a single 
Jambudvipa. The bodhisattva wants to fulfill completely the wishes of people dwelling in the universes of 
the ten directions and throughout the six destinies (gati). Such a task cannot be realized by simple gifts but, 
indeed, by the perfection of wisdom. The latter destroys the notions (samjrda) of near and far; it destroys the 
notions of what is ‘all beings’ and what is not ‘all beings’; it escapes the obstacles (@varana). This is why, 
in the time of a fingersnap (acchatasamghdatamatra), the bodhisattva creates by metamorphosis an immense 
body that extends everywhere in the ten directions and fulfills the wishes of all beings. Such 


superknowledge (abhijna), such benefits (anusamsa), necessarily have their origin in wisdom (prajnd). 


This is why “the bodhisattva who wants to fulfill the wishes of all beings [279b] must practice the 


prajfiaparamita.” 


Sattvapratisthapana 


Third Section ESTABLISHING BEINGS IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 24, 1. 1-5; Satasahasrika, p. 73, 1. 5-11). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 


bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes that all the people living in universes as numerous as the sands of the 
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Ganges be established in the perfection of generosity, be established in the perfections of morality, 
patience, exertion, ecstasy and wisdom, should practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam, 
Sariputra, bodhisattvena mahasattvena Ganganadivalukopamesu lokadhatusu sattvan danapadramitayam 


pratisthapayitukamena silaksantivirvadhyanaprajnaparamitasu prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. ESTABLISHING IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Question. — What are the reasons for the order (anukrama) adopted here [by the Prajfiaparamitasitra]? 


Answer. — The good (hita) is of three kinds: 7) the good of the present life (ihatra), ii) the good of the future 
life (amutra) and iii) absolute good (atvantahita . Again, there are three kinds of happiness (sukha): i) the 
happiness of the present life, ii) the happiness of the future life and iii) supramundane happiness 
(lokottarasukha). In the previous section, the siitra spoke of the good and the happiness of the present life; 
here it speaks of the good and the happiness of the future life and supramundane (/okottara) good and 


happiness: this is why it makes sure “that beings are established in the six perfections.” 


The fondness for beings of the bodhisattva surpasses the fondness of parents for their children; feelings of 
loving-kindness and compassion (maitrikarundacitta) penetrate him even into the marrow of his bones 
(asthimajja). First he fills beings with food and drink (annapdna) and drives away the torments of hunger 
and thirst (ksutpipasa); then he adorns their bodies with garments (vastra) and makes them feel 


comfortable. But the good feelings of the bodhisattva are not fully satisfied. 


Then he has the following thought: “Beings have already obtained happiness in the present life, but I am 
still thinking that they should obtain happiness in the future life. If 1 teach them the six worldly perfections 
(laukikaparamita), they will enjoy happiness among humans (manusya) and gods (deva), but later they will 
return to wander in samsara. Therefore I still must teach them the six supramundane perfections 
(lokottaraparamita) so that they can obtain unconditioned eternal bliss (asamskrtanityadukha). Moreover, 
I have already adorned their bodies with garments (vastra), flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), etc.; now I 
will adorn their minds with qualities (guna). If they possess the three kinds of adornments (alamkara), they 
will be complete (sampanna) and faultless (nirdosa), namely: i) garments (vastra), the seven jewels 


saptaratna),**' etc.; ii) merits (punya); iii) the dharmas of the Path (margadharma).” 
lp 


As the bodhisattva wishes to array beings with this triple adornment, [the Prajfiaparamita] first spoke [in the 
preceding section] of the fruits of retribution of the qualities (gunanam vipakaphalani); here it speaks of the 


causes and conditions of these qualities (gunandm hetupratyayah). 


Furthermore, as I previously said (p. 1944F), although they receive great gifts, beings cannot completely 


profit from them as a result of their sins (Gpatti). 


33! See p. 598K, n. 2. 
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[Pretasiutra]. — Thus the Ngo-kouei king (Pretasttra) says: “Even if they are given food, [the pretas] are 


unable to eat it, for it is changed for them into glowing embers or into some impure thing.”**” 


Finally, the bodhisattva does not give anything whatsoever (na kimcit tyajati), but he uses skillful means 
(upaya) so that beings obtain clothing, food and other benefits. This is why the bodhisattva teaches them to 
practice meritorious actions (punyakarman), each before collecting himself what he has done himself. The 
bodhisattva knows well that [the mechanism] of causes and conditions cannot be violated and that beings 
must first receive his teachings in order that they [themselves] collect the fruits. This is why, according to 


the order (anukrama) adopted here, he teaches beings to become established in the six perfections. 


II. BEINGS TO BE ESTABLISHED IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


1. Their number 


Question. — The bodhisattva wants all the beings of the ten directions to become established in the six 
perfections. Why then does the Prajiiaparamitasiitra here speak only of the beings populating universes as 


numerous as the sands of the Ganges? 


Answer. — For the auditors of the Dharma, the expression ‘as numerous as the sands of the Ganges’ 
(ganganadivalukopama) is familiar. Moreover, for a bodhisattva who has just produced the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda), to speak of beings ‘infinite and innumerable’ would be too much and would throw 
[279c] him into confusion; on the contrary, for a great bodhisattva, the expression ‘numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges’ is not used by way of computation. Moreover, the expression ‘numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges’ also means an infinite immense number, as will be said in a later chapter. Finally, the expression 
‘numerous as the sands of the Ganges’ has already been used to designate the universes of the ten 
directions and, as here we are not speaking of one single Ganges, there is no objection to be raised. As a 


result, to speak of universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges is not wrong. 


On the meaning of the expression ‘universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges’, see what has been 
said above (p. 449-452F). 


2. The various categories of beings 


Beings (sattva). — The name (prajriapti) of ‘being’ is given to the five skandhas (skandha), to the eighteen 


elements (dhdtu), to the twelve bases of consciousness (@yatana), to the six elements (dhdatu) [of the human 


332 The preta eaters of charcoal (arigdrabhaksa) appear in the list of 36 categories of pretas in the 


Smrtyupasthanasttra, T 721, k. 16, p. 92b16. 
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body]°*’, to the twelve causes (niddna) and to a quantity of dharmas; they are gods (deva), humans 


(manusya), cows (go), horses (asva), etc. 


There are two kinds of beings: mobile (ca/a) or still (santa): the mobile ones produce physical and mental 
actions (kayavakkarman), the still ones are unable to do so; material (ripin) or immaterial (arupin); with 
two feet or without feet; four-footed or multi-footed; worldly (Jaukika) or supraworldly (lokottara); big 


(mahat) or small (alpa); noble (bhadrarya) or ordinary (prthagjana). 


There are beings predestined to damnation (mithydatvaniyata), predestined to salvation (samyaktvaniyata) or 
without predestination (aniyata); unhappy (duhkha), happy (sukha) or neither unhappy nor happy 
(aduhkhasukha); higher (agra), middling (madhya) or lower (avara); still practicing (saiksa), no longer 
practicing (asaiksa) or neither one nor the other (naivasaiksanasaiksa); conscious (samjnda), unconscious 
(asamjna), or neither conscious nor unconscious (naivasamjnindsamjnin); belonging to the desire realm 


(kamadhatu), to the form realm (ripadhdatu) or to the formless realm (Grupyadhdatu). 


Beings belonging to the desire realm are of three kinds: as a result of their roots of good (kusalamila), they 
are higher (agra), middling (madhya) or lower (avara). The higher ones are the six classes of the gods of 
desire (kamadeva); the middling ones are those among humans who are wealthy and noble; the lower ones 
are those among humans who are vile. The four continents (dvipaka) are distinguished by differences in 


face. 


Bad beings are also of three categories: the higher are the damned (naraka); the middling ones are the 
animals (tiryaiic), the lower are the pretas. 


Moreover, the beings of the desire realm are of ten types [as they are arranged] in the three bad destinies 


(durgati), the world of humans and the six classes of gods [of karmadhatu].*** 


There are three kinds of hells (niraya): the hot hells (usnaniraya), the cold hells (sitaniraya) and the dark 


hells (lokantarikaniraya).** 


There are three types of animals: aerial, terrestrial, or aquatic; diurnal, nocturnal or both diurnal and 


nocturnal; and other differences of the same kind.**° 


333 Cf. p. 1217F, n. 1. 

334 This is the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika doctrine: KoSa, III, p. 1: Narakapretatiryanco manusa sad divaukasah / 
kamadhdatuh. 

335 The hells have been the topic of a long discussion above, p. 955-968F. For further details, see the analysis of the 
Smrtyupasthanastitra in Lin, Aide-Mémoire. 

As for the ‘dark hells’ of which the Traité speaks here, they are certainly lokantarika agha asamvuta 
andhakara andhakaratimisa “intermediate spaces between the worlds, miserable spaces full of miseries, shadows 
and the darkness of the shades” where the light of the sun or the moon does not penetrate. See Digha, II, p. 12, 15; 
Majjhima, III, p. 120; Samyutta, V, p. 454; Anguttara, II, p. 130; Divya, p. 204; Mahavastu, I, p. 41; Lalita, p. 51, 
410; Saddharmapund., p. 163. — Various translations have been proposed (see Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 464, under 
lokantarika). 

36 Above, p. 951-952; J. May, in Hobogirin, IV, p. 309-319, under Chikush? 
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There are two kinds of pretas:**’ lecherous pretas and emaciated pretas (ksutksdma). The lecherous pretas 
enjoy happiness like the gods but they live with the starving pretas of whom they are the leaders. The 
starving pretas have an enormous belly (sthiilodara) like a mountain, a mouth like the eye of a needle 
(sticimukha) and consist of three things: a black skin (Arsnatvac), tendons (snayu) and bones (asthi). For 
innumerable hundreds of years, they have not even heard the words “food and drink” (annapana), still less 


have they seen their shapes. 


There are also pretas who emit fire from their mouth (u/kamukha): flying butterflies throw themselves into 
this fire, and the pretas eat them. There are also pretas who eat excrement (giitha), spit (slesman), pus and 
blood (piiyasonita), the water from laundry, who feed on oblations (sraddhabhoktr) or who devour the 


afterbirth (garbhamalahara). There are all kinds of starving pretas of this kind. 


The six classes of the desire gods (ka@madeva) are the Caturmaharajadevas, etc. Besides these six classes of 
gods, there are yet other gods, for example, the Wearers of necklaces, the Corrupted by Joy 
(kridapramosaka), the Corrupted by Mind (manahpradiisika),** the Gods with birds’ feet, the Gods of 


pleasant looks [280a (priyadarsin?). These gods are included in the six classes of desire gods. 


Some say that the beings of the desire realm (kamadhdatu) are of eleven types.**” Sometimes five destinies 


(gati) are spoken of; actually the destiny of asuras is added to that. 


3. The destiny of the asuras*”’ 


Question. — No! The asuras are included in the five destinies; they are not gods (deva); they are not humans 


(manusya), [neither are they] the damned (naraka) whose sufferings abound, nor animals (tiryaric) differing 


in shape (samsthdna): therefore these asuras should be included in the destiny of the pretas.*"! 


337 Above, p. 954-955F; Lin, Aide-Mémoire, p. 16-23. — In the present passage, the Traité is very close to the 
Sadgatikarikas, ed. P. Mus, Six Voies, p. 248-261. 

338 These are the Khiddapadosikas and the Manopadosikas of the Pali sources: cf. Brahmajala (Digha, I, p. 19-21), 
and the Patikasuttanta (Digha, III, p. 31-33). They appear also in the Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, k. 9, p. 403c22-24; 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 37, p. 190c18 and 22; k. 151, p. 771cl-4; Kosa, II, p. 219, and Yogacarabhimi, part 1, p. 103. 
These gods destroy their own lives by their excessive joy or anger. 

339 Rleven classes by adding the category (pradesa) of the asuras to the traditional ten classes. This is the opinion of 
the Traité and also of Buddhaghosa in Atthasalini, p. 62.. 

340 Here the author returns to an opinion dear to him: the separate existence of the asura destiny. To the references 
gathered on p. 613F, n. 1, we should add Lin, Aide-Mémoire, p. 24-29 and the article Asura in Ceylon Encyclopedia, 
IL, p. 286-291. 

4! Limiting the destinies to the number of five, the objector places the asuras with the pretas, and the Vibhasa 
(T1545, k. 172, p. 868c16) agrees with this opinion, but as we have seen above (p. 613F, n. 1) there are other 


divisions. 
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Answer. — That is not so. The power of the asuras is equal to that of the devas. Why? Because sometimes 
they are vanquished by the devas and sometimes they vanquish the devas. Thus it is said in the sttras: 
Sakra Devendra was vanquished by the asuras and his four armies (caturangini send) went into the hollows 


of lotus roots (bisamiila) to hide.’”*” 


The asuras who enjoy the five pleasurable objects (paficakamaguna) are like the devas and were disciples 
of the Buddha as well.*” If such is their strength (prabhava), why would they be included among the 


pretas? Therefore there must be a sixth destiny (gati) [reserved specially for the asuras]. 


Great gods such as the asuras, kimnaras, gandharvas, kumbhandas, yaksas, raksasas, bhiutas, etc., are 
asuras, and when their troops increase, those of the devas decrease.*“* Their power (anubhdva) and their 


transformations (nirmdna) were exercised at will (yathaccham). 


3” Victory of the devas and defeat of the asuras: Digha, II, p. 285; Majjhima, I, p. 253; Samyutta, IV, p. 201; V, p. 
447-448; Anguttara, IV, p.433. 

Samyutta, V, p. 447-448: (cf. Samyukta, T 99, no. 407, k. 16, p. 108c-109a; Ekottara, T 125, k. 21, p. 
657¢26-28: Bhiitapubbam bhikkhave devasurasamgamo samupabbiilho ahosi. tasmim kho pana bhikkhave 
samgamo deva jinimsu asura paradjinimsu. parajita ca kho bhikkhave asura bhita bhisamuldlena asurapuram 
pavisimsu devanam yeva kho mohayamana.- Once, O monks, war broke out between the devas and the asuras. In 
this battle, the devas vanquished the asuras. Thus vanquished, the frightened asuras went into the lotus roots in the 
city of the asuras, completely panic-stricken by the devas. 

Victory of the asuras and defeat of the devas: Samyutta, I, p. 224; Anguttara, IV, p. 432. 

Samyutta, I, p. 224: Bhiitapubbam bhikkhave devasurasangamo samupabbilho ahosi. tasmim kho pana 
bhikkhave sangame asura jinimsu deva pardjinimsu. parajita kho bhikkhave deva apayamsveva uttarena mukha 
abhiyamsveva ne asura. — Once, O monks, war broke out between the devas and the asuras. In this battle, the asuras 
vanquished the devas. Then the vanquished devas fled to the north and the asuras pursued them. 

#3 Above, p. 614-615F, the Traité has given, as examples of converted asuras, Punarvasu’s mother, the yaksa 
VajrapanI and the kimnara Druma. 

*4 Tn the words of a sutta from Anguttara (I, p. 142-145) cited in full above (p. 832-835F), Sakra and the 
Trayastrimsa gods send their messengers to the world three times per month to inquire about the moral state of 
mankind and to find out how many men honor their mothers and fathers, the Ssramanas and brahmanas, the elders of 
their clan, the ministers of the Caturmaharaja gods, their sons, and finally these gods themselves lead their inquiries 
on earth in turn on the 8", 14" and 15" lunar days. Having gotten their information, they return to the Trayastriméa 
heaven to make their reports. If the number of good men is too small, the Trayastrimsas are unhappy and cry: “To be 
sure, the troops of the gods will decrease and the troops of the asuras are going to increase ” (dibba vata bho 
parihayissanti, paripirissanti asurakaya). If on the other hand, good men are many, the gods rejoice and say: “To be 
sure, the troops of the gods will increase and the troops of the asuras will diminish” (dibba vata bho kaya 
paripirissanti, parihayissanti asurakaya, ). — This saying appears again in Digha, II, p. 208, 209, 221, 271, in the 
form of ‘Dibba vata bho kaya paripirenti, hayanti asurakaya’ . — In Mahavastu, III, p. 200, 1. 6-7, there is: Hayanti 
asurah kaya, divya kaya abhivardhanti. 

The Traité has used this very ancient legend (cf. Odyssée, XVII, 485-487) in order to prove that the asuras 


were in a position to rival the devas., 
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This is why people who are in doubt wonder: “Are these suras or are these not suras?” Sura, in the Ts’in 
language , indicates ‘deity’.**° But the time-honored expression is asura and not sura. The asura destiny is 
called thus because the asuras appear at the head [of a list]; the others, [namely, the kimnaras, gandharvas, 


kumbhandas, yaksas, bhitas, etc.] constitute one and the same destiny with them. 


Question. -But the siitras say that there are five destinies (payicagati).**° Then why are you speaking of six 


destinies (sadgati)? 


Answer. — Once the Buddha disappeared, the old stitras were broadly disseminated; having been 
propagated for five hundred years, today they present many differences (visesa) and the various schools do 


not agree; some assert five destinies, others assert six.**’ Those who accept five destinies are modifying the 


345 Read tien instead of ta. — Other interpretations of the word in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 172, p. 868b3-8; HBbBgirin, p. 
4lb. 

346 For example, Majjhima, I, p. 73: Parica kho ima Sariputta gatiyo, katamd paiica: nirayo tiracchanayoni 
pittivisayo manussa deva. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 172, p. 868b2-3) on the basis of these siitras, says: “There are schools that make 
the asuras into a sixth gai: they should not say that because the siitras speak only of five gati.” 

The opinion of the 7raité is diametrically opposed and has declared above (p. 616F): “The Buddha never 
spoke explicitly of five gatis. The five gatis are an invention of the Sarvastivadins.” 

347 The Hinayana schools that postulate five gatis (in Chinese wou ts ‘iu or wou tao) are three in number: the 
Sthaviras or Theravadins, the Sarvastivadins and the Dharmaguptakas. 

1) Theravada. — A. Bareau, Les sects bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule, p. 223, thesis 74; Kathavatthu, VIII, 
1, p. 360. 

The canonical stitras, Pali as well as Sanskrit, of which the “Elders” appointed themselves compilers and 
guardians, count only five gdatis: 

Digha, III, p. 234; Majjhima, I, p. 73; Samyutta, V, p. 474-477; Anguttara, IV, p. 459. — Dirgha, T 1, 
p.86b28; Madhyama,T 26, p. 5999c1-3; 683c15-16; Samyukta, T 99, p. 108c14; 112b25; 243b8; Ekottara,T 125, p. 
549b14; 563b4; 631a25; 637¢22; 701a29; 723b22; 756b26; 811b1-9. 

It is true, as the Vibhasa has it, that the stitras speak only of five gatis. However, three passages must be 
mentioned where it is a matter of six gatis: Digha, III, p. 264; Petavatthu, p. 66; Samyukta, T 99, p. 44a8, but the 
first two are among the latest canonical scriptures and the third has no correspondent in the Pali nikaya. 

Referring al;ways to the sutta from Majjhima, I, p. 73, cited above, the Abhidharmikas, the exegetists of 
the canonical schools, Buddhahosa and his school accept only five gatis in the strict sense of the word: the gatigati 
defined “destinies to which it is necessary to go by virtue of good or bad actions” (M.A., I, p. 36: 
sukatadukkatakammavasena gantabba): the Vidusshimagga, p. 471 speaks of the “retribution-consciousness, 
fivefold because of the destinies” (vipakavinnanam gativasena pancavidham). 

2) Sarvastivadin- Vaibhasika. — The Traité (p. 616F) considers the five gatis as an invention of their school; 
these disciples of Katyayaniputra recognize only five gatis: 

Satpadabhidharma: Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, p.415c17; Dharmaskandha, T 1537, p. 461a13; Vijfianakaya, 
T 1539, p. 537b5-6; Prakaranapada, p. 712b27; Jianaprasthana, T 1544, p. 1017a27; 1030b17. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545) assumes five gatis (p. 358b3; 943b10) and does not accept a sixth (p. 730a4; 868b2- 
3; 992a9-11). 
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Buddhist sutras as a result, and they assume five destinies; those who accept six destinies are modifying the 
text of the Buddhist stitras as a result and are accepting six destinies. Moreover, the Mahayana, the Fa-houa 
king (Saddharmapundarikasitra) speak of “beings distributed in the six destinies”,*** and from the 


viewpoint of the real meaning (abhipraya) of the texts, there must be six destinies. 


Kosa, II, p. 11-15. 

3) Dharmaguptaka. — Bareau, Sectes, p. 196, thesis 18; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, p. 951b22. 

Of the schools professing six gatis (in Chinese, /ieou ts iu, or lieou tao), there are the Mahashamghikas, 
the Andhakas, the Uttarapathakas and the Vatsiputriyas. 

1) Mahaamghika. — From the evidence of their works such as the Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, 260c25; 
511al11, and the Mahavastu, I, p. 42, 337; II, p. 368. 

2) Andhaka. — Bareau, Sectes, p. 94, thesis 34; Kathavatthu, VIII, 1, p. 360. 

3) Uttarapathaka. — Bareau, Sectes, p. 248, thesis 11; Kathavatthu, VII, 1, p. 360. 

4) Vatsiputriya. — Bareau, Sectes, p. 120, thesis 36, according to Vibhasa, T 1545, p. 8b24, and Traité, 
(above, p. 616F). See also Sammittyanikayasastra, T 1649, p. 470a12. 

348 The Saddharmapundartka generally lists six destinies (sadgati), p. 6, 9, 135, 244, 346, 372, but occasionally 
notes five destinies (paricagati), p. 131. However, the Traité can hardly excuse the scriptures of the Greater Vehicle 
for establishing the existence of the sixth gati. 

1. The Mahayanasiitras sometimes refer to six, sometimes to five gatis as though this option was 
unimportant. 

The most striking example is that of the PaficavimSatisahasrika (T 223) which establishes six gatis on p. 
271b8, 348c8, 584b23, but five on p. 390b29, 405a29, 409b7, 422a2.This detail has not escaped the notice of the 
author of the Traité who inserts the entire text of this stitra and did not think it necessary to modify it in the four 
places indicated (cf. T1509, p. 675c18, 700c1, 710a19, 745a19). 

The other Mahayanasitras show the same inconsistencies. Here only the main ones are noted with the 
following examples: 

Avatamsaka (T 279). — Five gatis, p. 92b17, 288a13, 370b27, 396a3, 417a14, 422b25, 424c10, 426a15. — 
Six gatis, p. 94a9, 119b13, 170b1, 182a1, 198c16, 204b8, 256c12, 318b8. 

Ratnakita (T 310). — Five gatis, p. 42b27, 46b22, 217b28, 237b13, 288c9, 441a25, 460c19, 491b29, 
530a20, 536b9, 658b27, 668b21. — Six gatis, p. 361a4, 370b26, 371b18, 378c26, 379al, 382b23, 475c5, 530c2, 
615c¢27. 

Mahasamnipata (T 397). — Five gatis, p. 102a10, 181a26-27, 202424, 226a29, 232a13, 288c5, 304a16, 
397c¢28, 405a28. — Six gatis, 43a16, 252b18. 

What is more, the two great Mahayana schools, the Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras, hold only five gatis. 

Prasannapada by Candrakirti, which speaks of paficagati samsara (p.218, 1. 2-3; 269, 1. 9; 304, 1. 4). 

Satakagastra by Aryadeva, T 1569, k. 1, p. 170a22, 171a8. 

Prajiapradipa by Bhavaviveka, T 1566, k. 10, p. 99c16. 

Siksasamuccaya by Santideva, which speaks of paricagati samsdra (p.91, |. 9-10) or of paficagatika cakra 
(p. 176, 1. 6). 

Yogacarabhimi, Part 1, p. 44, 1. 16-17. 

Abhidharmasamuccaya by Asanga, p. 28, |. 25 (transl. W. Rahula, p. 46). — His Vyakhya by Sthiramati, T 
1606, K. 4, p. 713b22. 
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Furthermore, since the good is distinguished from the bad, there must be six destinies. The good being of 
superior (agra), middling (madhya) and inferior (avara) categories, there are three good destinies, Namely, 
the deva ‘gods’, the manusya ‘humans’ and the asuras. The bad being of higher, middling and lower 
categories, there are three bad destinies (durgati), namely the naraka, ‘damned’, the tiryafic ‘animals’ and 
the pretas. If it were not so — [i.e., if there were only five destinies] — there would be three fruits of 
retribution (vipdkaphala) for the bad and only two fruits for the good. This would be conflicting (virodha). 


On the other hand, if there are six, the sense of equality is not violated. 


Question. — But the good dharmas involve three fruits (phala) as well: the lower fruit is a human destiny, 


the middling fruit is that of deva and the higher fruit that of nirvana. 


Answer. — In the present subject, nirvana is not included: only the abodes (avasthda) constituting fruits of 


retribution (vipakaphala) for beings are being distinguished. Nirvana is not a fruit of retribution.” 


The good dharmas (kusaladharma) are of two kinds: i) the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksika) that lead to nirvana; ii) the dharmas producing happiness (sukha) in the course of rebirths 
(punarbhava). Here we are speaking only of the good dharmas occurring in the reincarnations [280b] 


(atmabhavapratilambha); we are not talking about the good dharmas leading to nirvana. 


The good of the mundane order (Jaukikakusala) is of three categories: i) the superior category gives as fruit 
of retribution a deva destiny; ii) the middling category gives as fruit of retribution a human destiny; iii) the 


inferior category gives as fruit of retribution an asura destiny. 


Question. — But you yourself just said (p. 1954F) that the asuras are equal in power to the devas and that 
their bliss does not differ from that of the devas. Why do you now say that the good of the /ower category 


gives as fruit of retribution an asura destiny? 


Answer. — Among humans (manusya), it is possible to go forth from home, take up the precepts (sila) and 
thus arrive at bodhi; in the destiny of the asuras, the fetters (samyojana) cover the mind and it is very 


difficult to arrive at bodhi. Although they are inclined towards the fetters, the devas have right mind and 


Siddhi, p. 191. 

3. One can object that the Madhyamakasastra by Nagarjuna commented on by Pingala (?) proposes six 
gatis. Actually, we read in T 1664, k. 4, p. 36b10-22: “Beings, enveloped by ignorance in regard to rebirth, carry out 
actions (samskara) of three kinds. Having carried out these actions, they fall into the six destinies in accordance with 
them. Conditioned by these actions, consciousness assumes an existence in the six destinies.” 

But the original text is known to us by the Madyamakakarika, XXVI, 1-2ab: 

Punarbhavaya samskaran avidydanivrtas tridha / 
abhisamskurute yams tair gatim gacchati karmabhih // 
vijndnam samnivisate samkarapratyayam gatau / 

“In view of rebirth, the being, enveloped in ignorance, carries out actions (samskara) of three kinds, and 
by these actions, goes to his destiny. The consciousness conditioned by these actions goes to its destiny.” 

In the places where the original speaks of destiny in general, the translator, in this case Kumarajiva, speaks 
of six destinies. The Serindian master sometimes takes liberties with the texts. 


3 Nirvana, being asamskrta by definition, unconditioned or uncreated. 
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believe in bodhi; the asuras, whose minds, however, are bad and twisted, seldom come near to bodhi. This 
is why, although they are similar to the devas, it is hard for the asuras to come near to bodhi and this is why 
they are also inferior to humans. Just as the naga kings (ndgardaja) and the birds with golden wings 
(garuda), despite their great power (anubhdava) and their power of transformation, belong to the animal 


destiny (tiryaggati), so the asuras [belong to a good destiny, but one which is of lower order]. 


Question. — If the naga kings and the birds with golden wings, despite their great power, are ranked in the 
animal destiny, the asuras in turn should be ranked in the preta destiny. Why are you still making a sixth 


destiny? 


Answer. — The naga kings and the birds with golden wings, even though they too enjoy bliss, walk 
horizontally*”’ and resemble animals in shape; this is why they are classed in the animal destiny. Although 
they are shaped like humans, the damned (ndraka) undergo great suffering; this is why they are not placed 
in the human destiny. As for the asuras, their power is great and their shape is like that of humans and gods; 


this is why they are placed separately in a sixth destiny. 


All this is said in summary. For the beings of the desire realm (kamadhatu), the form realm (ripadhatu) 


and the formless realm (ariipyadhatu), see the following chapters.*”' 


Paramitastava 


Il. EXHORTATIONS TO THE PRACTICE OF THE PERFECTIONS 


1. Perfection of generosity 


Generosity (danapmaramita). — The bodhisattva invites beings to practice generosity: 


Poverty (daridrya) is a great suffering but it is not out of poverty that one commits evil actions (duskrta) 
and falls into the bad destinies (durgati). It is by committing evil actions that one falls into the three bad 


destinies from which it is impossible to become free. 


Hearing this, beings give up thoughts of avarice (mdtsaryacitta) and practice the perfection of generosity as 


will be said at length in the following chapters. 


Moreover, in the presence of beings, the bodhisattva preaches the Dharma by means of all kinds of nidanas 


and avadanas and criticizes avarice: 


9 According to etymology tiriyam aichita tiracchand (Comm. of Majjhima, II, p. 37). Hence the Tibetan 
translation dud hgro “that which walks bending over; opposite to man who walks upright” (S. C. Das) and the 
Chinese translation pang hing or, more often, tch’ou cheng. See also HBb8girin, IV, p. 310. 


35! Especially Paficaviméati, p. 64 seq. 
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The miser, even for his personal needs, stints and spends nothing. He becomes nervous and turns red in 
front of beggars (vdcaka). In the present lifetime, his voice (svara) and his color (riipa) are ugly 
(durvarna). Having planted bad actions for the future (paratra), he will be left with physical ugliness; not 
having previously planted the seeds of generosity, he is presently miserable. The miser is attached to wealth 
(dhana) and his greed does not cease. He opens the gate of sin (Gpattidvara) and does especially bad things; 
this is why he falls into the bad destinies. 


Moreover, while the wheel of transmigration (samsdracakra) is in movement, among the profitable actions 
there is none that surpasses generosity. Conveniences obtainable at will (vatheccham) in the present 
lifetime (iia) and in future lifetimes (amutra) all come from generosity. Generosity is the good guide 
[200c] that opens the doorway to the threefold happiness: heavenly happiness (divyasukha), human 


happiness (manusyasukha) and the happiness of nirvana (nirvanasukha). Why? 


[Sihasutta.}*” — The reputation of the honest and generous man spreads: among the people well-disposed in 
the ten directions, there is no one who does not love him; in the great assembly, he is without fear 


(visarada); at the moment of death, he has no fear. 


This man says to himself; “I have planted**’ my wealth in the good fields of merit (punyaksetra); | will 


certainly cross through the gate of human happiness, of heavenly happiness and the happiness of nirvana.” 


Why? Generosity destroys the fetter of avarice (matsaryasamyojana), favors the beneficiary 
(pratigrahaka), drives away malice (vyapdda) and suppresses jealousy (irsya). The person who honors his 
beneficiary drives out his own pride (manastambha) and, by giving with a settled mind (niyatacitta), breaks 
the thread of his own doubt (samsayajala). Knowing the fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) of generosity, 
he drives away wrong views (mithydadrsti) and destroys ignorance (avidya). Suppressing all the passions 


(klesa) in this way, he opens the doorway to nirvana. 


Finally, he opens not only the door to the threefold happiness but also the door to immense Buddhahood 
and the state of Bhagavat. Why is that? Because the six perfections (padramita) are Buddhahood, and 


generosity (dana) is the first doorway to it: the other practices (caryda) all follow from it. 


These are the immense benefits (anusamsa) of generosity, and for this reason the bodhisattva “wants beings 
to become established in the perfection of generosity”. Regarding the perfection of generosity, see what 


has been said above (p. 662-769F) in regard to generosity. 


2. Perfection of morality 


Morality (sila). — The bodhisattva praises the practice of morality in the presence of beings: 


724 Anguttara, III, p. 38-41, cited above, p. 658F. 


353 Adopting the variant tche in place of tche. 
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You, O beings, should learn to observe morality. The virtue of morality uproots the three bad destinies 
(durgati) and excludes a position of inferiority among men; it assures [a rebirth] among the gods, an 


honorable position among men and even attains the bodhi of the Buddhas. 


Morality is the root of bliss (sukhamila) for all beings. It is like a great treasure (mahanidhi) bringing 
pearls (mani) and jewels (ratna). Morality is a great protector (mahapdla) that suppresses fears (bhaya). It 
is like a great army (mahdsena) that destroys thieves (caura). Morality is an ornament (abharana) to be 
worn like a necklace (keyura, niska). Morality is a great ship (mahdanau) capable of crossing the great ocean 
of samsara. Morality is a great vehicle (mahayana) capable of transporting heavy jewels to the city of 
nirvana. Morality is the good medicine (bhaisajya) capable of curing the sick of their fetters 
(samyojanavyadhi). Morality is a friend (kalyanamitra) who follows you from lifetime to lifetime, never 
leaving you, and that assures the serenity of the mind (cittayogaksema): thus when a well is dug, as soon as 
wet mud is noticed, one rejoices and has no more sadness or worry. Morality perfects and improves all 
practices like a father and mother who are bringing up their children. Morality is the ladder of wisdom 
(jnanasopana) that penetrates into purity (andsrava). Morality terrorizes the fetters (samyojana) like a lion 
(simha) that captures gazelles (mrga). Morality is the root of the qualities (gunamila) and the prerogative 
of monks. He who practices pure morality sees his aspirations (pranidhana) realized at will (yvatheccham): 


it is like the cintamani that realizes all the desires of beings as soon at is in invoked. 


By praising the qualities of morality thus in many ways, the bodhisattva leads beings to rejoice and make 


the resolution to become established in the perfection of morality. 


3. Perfection of patience 


Patience (ksanti). — In the presence of beings, the bodhisattva praises patience: 


Patience is the strength of all monks (pravrajita): it humbles the wicked [281a] and manifests wondrous 
things (Gscaryavastu) in the assemblies. Patience is the guardian that watches that generosity and morality 
are not broken. Patience is a great armor (mahdasamnaha) that soldiers cannot pierce. Patience is the good 
medicine (bhaisajya) that eliminates bad poisons (visa). Patience is a great victory (mahdjaya) that assures 
safety (vogaksema) and peace (anupadrava) over the dangerous paths of samsara. Patience is a great 
treasure that gives to the poor and the unfortunate an unlimited quantity of jewels. Patience is a great boat 
(mahanau) that takes one from this shore (apdra) of samsara to the other shore (para) of nirvana. Patience 
is a file that makes the qualities shine: actually, the person who does you wrong is like a pig that by rubbing 
against the golden mountain increases its brilliance still further.*** Of the cutting tools used to seek the 


bodhi of the Buddhas and save beings, patience is the most admirable. 


The yogin should make the following reflection: If I answer this man maliciously (vyapdada), I am 


wounding myself. Besides, I too, in a previous existence, have committed such a fault; it is impossible to 


34 Translation proposed with reservations. 
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change it, I must necessarily atone for it. If I do not pardon this man, others will torment me again and I 
will be unable to escape from them. Then why should I get angry? Moreover, if a being carried away by 
passion (Alesa) commits an evil deed [towards me], it is because he cannot control himself [and, knowing 
that, I ought to pardon him]. When a man possessed by a demon (amanusya) insults his physician (vaidya), 
the good physician limits himself to chasing away the demon and does not complain about the insults. The 
good yogin does the same: when a being commits an evil deed against him, he does not complain about this 
offense and limits himself to freeing this being from his fetters (samyojana). Finally, the patient man, 
seeing someone cursing him, acts like parents toward their son who is insulting them: he increases his 


affection and loves him even more. 


The yogin also says to himself: If this man attacks me, it is because of actions that I myself committed in 
my previous lives the results of which I now must endure. If now I answer [this offense] with anger 
(dvesa), I am creating new suffering for the future and when will I finally be freed from it? If I now endure 


this offense, I will escape the suffering forever. This is why I must not feel angry. 


Condemning malice (vyapada) thus in many ways, the yogin produces loving-kindness (maitri) and 
compassion (Aarund) and penetrates into patience towards beings (sattvaksanti). Having entered into this 
patience, he has the following thought: According to the Dharma preached by the Buddhas of the ten 
directions, there is no self (G@tman) and no ‘mine’ (atmiya), it is only an assemblage of dharmas 
(dharmasamagri) designated (prajnapta) under the name of ‘a being’ (sattva). The being is like a 
mechanical doll (vantra): it moves and acts, but inwardly there is no master entity (svamin). It is the same 
for the body (kaya): it is just an arrangement of skin (tvac) and bone (asthi) that turns with the wind of the 
mind; being born and perishing from moment to moment, it is impermanent (anitya), empty (sinya) and 
pacified (santa). No one is acting, no one is cursing, no one is undergoing curses for, from beginning to 
end, there is absolute emptiness (atyantasinya); it is only by error (viparyasa) and falsehood (mrsda) that 


worldly people (prthagjana) are attached in their minds to it. 


For the person who has reflected in this way, there is no being and, since the being does not exist, dharmas 
do not depend on anything (anapeksa). Simple assemblages of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri), they are without self nature (nihsvabhava). The being is an assemblage to which 
the name of being is wrongly given and it is the same for the dharmas. Knowing this is to enter into [281b] 


possession of patience in regard to things. 


Having obtained this sattvaksanti and this dharmaks4nti, one attains supreme complete enlightenment 


(anuttara samyaksambodhi) and a fortiori yet other benefits. 


Having heard these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of patience”. 


4. Perfection of exertion 
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Exertion (virya). — Speaking to beings, the bodhisattva tells them: Do not be lazy (kusida), O beings. For 
the energetic person, there is no aspiration (pranidhana) that is not realized. The higher qualities usually 


obtained are not without causes and conditions, but all of them come from exertion. 
Exertion has two characteristics (Jaksana): i) it gives rise to good dharmas; if) it eiminates bad dharmas. 
It also has three characteristics: 7) it wants to do something; i/) it does it with exertion; ii/) it does not desist. 


It also has four characteristics: i) it destroys and eliminates bad dharmas that have already arisen; ii) it 
prevents bad dharmas that have not yet arisen from arising; iii) it makes good dharmas that have not yet 
arisen arise; iv) it assures the development of good dharmas that have already arisen.*°° These are the 


characteristics of exertion. 


Exertion contributes to the realization of all the good dharmas: thus, when fire (ana/a) meets with the help 
of wind (anila), burning is activated. And just as in this world, a strong man (dhira) is able to cross 
mountains and seas, so exertion applied to the dharmas of the Path, succeeds in attaining the bodhi of the 


Buddhas and, a fortiori, yet other things. 
Beings who hear these exhortations are “established in the perfection of exertion”. 


Moreover, seeing that some beings have not yet produced [the mind] of supreme perfect enlightenment 


(anuttara samyaksambodhi), the bodhisattva praises this anuttara samyaksambodhi to them: 


Among all the dharmas, it is by far the foremost and the most noble. It helps everyone. It finds the true 
nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas and of the non-deceptive Dharma (avaficanadharma). It has great loving- 
kindness (mahamatri) and great compassion (mahakarun4@). It holds omniscience (sarvajnata), the physical 
mark of golden color (suvarnavarnata), the supreme miracles of the thirty-two major marks (/aksana) and 
the eighty minor marks (anuvyanjna), the immense [anasravaskandha] — morality (sila), concentration 
(samadhi), wisdom (prajna), liberation (vimukti), knowledge and vision of liberation 
(vimuktijianadarsana) -, the three knowledges (tisro vidyah), the unhindered [knowledges] (pratisamvid), 


and the unhindered penetration into all dharmas. 


Those who have attained it are the most venerable among all beings and have the right to the worship 
(puja) of the whole world, If the person who limits himself to mentally commemorate the Buddhas gains 
immeasurable indestructible immense merit (punya), what can be said of those who exercise exertion 


(virya), generosity (dana), morality (sila), worship (piija), service (paryupdsana) and respect (vandana)? 


Speaking to beings, the bodhisattva again tells them: Buddha activity (buddhakarya) being like that, you 
must produce the mind of supreme bodhi (anuttarabodhicitta). By diligently practicing exertion and by 


acting in accordance with the Dharma, you will attain it without any difficulty. 


Having heard these exhortations, beings produce the mind of supreme bodhi. Those who produce it do not 
do so in vain; they will succeed in practicing the perfection of generosity and, having practiced it, they will 


also practice the [281c] perfection of morality, the perfection of patience, the perfection of meditation and 


35 Compare the definition of the four samyakpradhdanas, p. 1123F 
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the perfection of wisdom. Now the practice of these five perfections is precisely the fact of the perfection of 


exertion. 


To those who do not produce the mind of the Mahayana, the bodhisattva must teach the pratyekabuddha 
bodhi. To those who do not have the pratyekabuddha bodhi, he teaches the development of the sravaka 
bodhi. To those who do not have the sravaka bodhi, he teaches the renunciation of form (riijpa) and the 
tasting of the calm of the formless absorptions (ariijpyasamapatti). To those who do not have the formless 
absorptions, he teaches the renunciation of desire (Adama) and to taste the many blisses of the trances 
(dhyana) of the form realm (rupadhdatu). To those who do not have the dhyanas, he teaches the 
development of the ten good paths of action (kusala karmapatha) and to taste the many happinesses 


belonging to gods and humans. 


[To all, the bodhisattva says:] Do not give yourself up to empty and ineffective laziness (kausidya). Poor 
people (daridra) and lowly people (itvara) are afflicted by all kinds of painful efforts, but laziness is the 
lowest of the faults: it destroys the benefits (anusamsa) and good paths (kusalapatha) of the present life and 


the future life ((haparatra janman). 


Hearing these exhortations, beings gather the good dharmas and practice exertion diligently. 


5. Perfection of trance 


In the presence of beings, the bodhisattva praises the pure bliss (visuddhasukha) of the trances (dhyana) 
and the absorptions (samapatti), inner bliss (adhyatmasukha), the bliss of lordship (aisvaryasukha), the 
bliss of renunciation of sin (apattiviratisukha), the bliss of the present and the future life (‘haparatrasukha), 
the bliss experienced by the saint (arya), the bliss of the Brahmadevarajas, the bliss felt by the entire body 


(kayasaksatkurtasukha)**°, deep, solid and wonderful bliss. 


[He says to beings:] Why do you cling, O beings, to the defiled bliss (asucisukha) of the five objects of 
enjoyment (paricakamaguna)? Like animals, you are tasting the defiled bliss of sins and you are 
abandoning the wonderful bliss [mentioned above]. If you could renounce limited bliss, you would obtain 
great bliss. Do you not see that the farmer sacrifices a few seeds (bija) in order to subsequently reap great 
fruits (mahaphala)? The person who makes the king a moderate gift receives in return a great reward; with 
a small fish as bait, one captures a big fish: if the sacrifice is modest, the capture is very important. It is the 
same for the wise person: by rejecting worldly happiness (/aukika sukha), he obtains the intense happiness 
of the profound dhyanas and samapattis; having this happiness, he looks back at sensual bliss (kamasukha) 
and finds it very impure (asuci). He is like a man who has come out of prison or like a man sick with 


scabies (kacchit) who, once he is cured, no longer looks for the medicine. 


3°6 Bliss is experienced bodily during or rather on leaving the samjfdveditanirodhasamapatti: explanation of the 


Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas in Kosa VI, p. 224. 
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Moreover, the dhyanas and samapattis are the first gateway of true knowledge: they clarify wisdom 
(prajna) and illumine the dharmas. Like a lamp in a secret room, their light is very useful. The yogin who is 
based on the dhyanas and samapattis attains the four immeasurables (apramdana), the liberations (vimoksa), 
the sources of mastery (abhibhvayatana), the superknowledges (abhijia), eloquence (pratibhana) and other 
very profound qualities (guna). Possessing them fully, he is able to transform bricks and stones into 


cintamani and, a fortiori, into other things. There is nothing he cannot accomplish at will: 
1) he dives into the earth as into water, 

2) he walks on water as on the earth, 

3) he touches the sun and moon with his hand without either being burned or frozen,*”” 

4) he is transformed into all kinds of animals without taking on their properties, 

5) sometimes he transforms his body and fills space with it, 

6) sometimes he reduces it to the size of a grain of dust,, 

7) sometimes he makes himself as light as a feather of a crane (sarasaroman), 

8) sometimes he makes himself as heavy as a huge mountain, 


9) sometimes he taps the earth with his toe and the heaven and the earth [282a] begin to shake like grass or 


leaves being shaken. 


These superknowledges (abhijna) and this power of transformation (nirmdnabala) come from all the 


dhyanas. 


Hearing these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of trance.” 


6. Perfection of wisdom 
The perfection of wisdom (prajndaparamita). — The bodhisattva teaches beings to practice wisdom: 


Wisdom, whose light is most brilliant, is called the ‘eye of wisdom’ (prajnacaksus). Without this eye of 
wisdom, a person, even though he has a fleshly eye (mamsacaksus), is like a blind man (andha); although 
he claims to have an eye, he is no different from the animals. The person who has wisdom distinguishes by 
himself the beautiful (swvarna) from the ugly (durvarna) without depending on another’s teaching. The 
person without wisdom follows others from east to west like a cow (go) or a camel (ustra) with pierced 


nose following its leader. 


Wisdom is the foremost of all conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) for, cherished by the saints 


(aryakanta), it destroys conditioned dharmas precisely. As is said in the sutras: Of all the jewels, the jewel 


397 ‘Without being burned by the sun or the stars with hot rays (usnarasmi), or frozen by the moon or the stars with 


cold rays (Sitarasmi). 
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of wisdom (prajfidratna) is foremost.*** There is no further sadness or torment for the person who is 
established at the summit of wisdom: considering unfortunate and troubled beings, there is nothing that he 
does not discover except by the sword of wisdom; he breaks the passions which have had no beginning 


(anadikaklesa) and the shackles (talaka) of samsara. 


By the power of wisdom, one is able to perfect the six perfections, one obtains the inconceivable (acintya) 
immense (apramana) bodhi of the Buddhas, one realizes omniscience (sravjnata) and, a fortiori, the high 
qualities of the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and worldly people. When this wisdom has grown, been purified 


and rendered indestructible, it is called ‘perfection’. 
Hearing these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of wisdom.” 


We may add that the bodhisattva does not always preach orally: sometimes he manifests the bases of his 
miraculous power (rddhipdda) and emits rays so that beings become established in the six perfections; 
sometimes he resorts to many other methods and even goes so far as to exercise his activity in dreams 


(svapna) so that beings “awaken” and “become established in the six perfections.”*°’ 


This is why the Prajnhaparamitasitra has said: “The bodhisattva who wishes that beings become established 


in the six perfections must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Aksayam kusalamilam 


Fourth Section PLANTING INEXHAUSTIBLE ROOTS OF GOOD 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 24, 1. 5-7; Satasahasrika, p. 73, 1. 11-14). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to plant even one single root of good in the field of merit of the Buddhas and make it inexhaustible 
until he accedes to supreme complete enlightenment must practice the perfection of wisdom (Bodhisattvena 
mahasattvenaikam api kusalamulam buddanam punyaksetre ‘varopitukamena tac caksayam kartukamena 


yavad anuttarayam samyaksambodhav abhisambodheh prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. ONE SINGLE ROOT TO BE PLANTED IN THE FIELD OF THE BUDDHAS 


358 Unidentified passage, but the images called forth are canonical: for the Samyutta, I, p. 36 and 37, and Udana, VI, 
st. 4, wisdom is the jewel of men (panna naranam ratanam), and the heroes of the Theragatha, st. 1094, hope to cut 
the creeper of thirst by taking up the pointed sword of wisdom (panifidmayam tikhinam asim gahetva). 


3° The oratorical skills of the bodhisattva are the results of his pratibhdnapratisamvid; see p. 1623-1624F. 
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Roots of good (Ausalamila). — There are three roots of good: i) absence of desire (alobha); ii) absence of 
hatred (advesa); iii) absence of delusion (amoha).* All the good dharmas derive their birth (utpdda) and 
their increase (vrddhi) from the three roots of good, just as plants, trees, grasses and bushes derive their 


arising and growth from their roots. This is why they are called ‘roots of good’. 


Here by ‘roots of good’ the Prajiaparamitasiitra means [not the roots of good themselves] but rather things 
to be offered (piijjopakarana) which are the roots of good for causes and conditions, e.g., flowers (puspa), 
perfumes (gandha). lamps (dipa) or also spiritual offerings (dharmapiuja) such as the observance of 
morality (silasamadana), the recitation of siitras (si#trodgrahana), etc. [Here, actually, the 
Prajfiaparamitasiitra] is metaphorically designating the effect by the cause (karye karanopacarah).*°' Why 
is that? Perfumes and flowers are morally indeterminate (aniyata); they must be offered with a good 
intention (Ausalacitta) to really be roots of good. [In itself] the gift (dana) is not meritorious (punya): it 
[282b] is only when it destroys avarice (matsarya) and opens the door to the good dharmas that it is a root 
of good and qualifies as meritorious. Thus, the needle (suici) guides the thread (sitra) and sews the 


garment, but the sewing is not the needle. 


[Here the Prajfiaparamitastitra is speaking about] a “single root of good”, one flower, one perfume, one 
lamp, one ceremony, one recitation of a stitra, one observance of morality, one trance (dhyana), one 
wisdom (prajrda), etc. Taken one by one, these material offerings (puja) and these spiritual offerings 


(dharmapija) are planted (avaropita) in the Buddha field. 


The ‘field of the Buddhas’ (buddhaksetra) is the Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times. Whether 
it is a matter of one Buddha present in the world, one statue (pratima), one relic (Sarira) or simply one 
recollection (anusmrti) of a Buddha, one is planting it (avaropayati) in the sense that one’s mind is being 


firmly attached to it. 


Question. — The siitras mention many fields of merit (punyaksetra);°” why is it a question here of planting 
in the field of the Buddhas only? 


Answer. — Although there are many fields of merit, the Buddha is the foremost field of merit because he 
has the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the eighteen special attributes 
(avenikadharma) and innumerable Buddha attributes of the same type. That is why it is a matter here of 
planting only in “the field of the Buddhas”. It is true that the Jewel of the Dharma is the Buddha’s teacher 
(buddhacarya), but if the Buddha did not preach the Dharma, this Jewel would be unused. In the same way, 
although there are good medicines (bhaisajya), if there are no good physicians (vaidya) to prescribe them, 


they would be unused. This is why, although the Jewel of the Dharma is superior, we always mention the 


et Digha, III, p. 214; Majjhima, I, p. 47; Anguttara, I, p. 203: Tini kusalamilani: alobho kusalamiilam, adoso 
kusalamiilam, amoho kusalamilam. — Nidanasamyukta, p. 189: Trini kusalamulani / alobhah kusalamilam / adveso 
‘mohah kusalamiilam / 

361 Other examples of upacdra, above, p. 1932F, n. 1. 


3© References in Siiramgamasamadhisiitra, transl. p. 231-233, note. 
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[Jewel of the] Buddha (buddharatna) first and a fortiori, [only third], the Jewel of the Community 


(samgharatna).°° 


Moreover, the field of the Buddhas produces immense fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) whereas the fruits 
produced by the other fields, immense though they are, are indeed inferior. This is why the field of the 
Buddhas is placed first. 


Il. ‘INEXHAUSTIBLE’” ROOT 


[The bodhisattva wants the root of good that he is planting in the field of the Buddhas] ‘to be inexhaustible’ 
(aksaya). The Buddhas are endowed with inexhaustible qualities (aksayaguna);*™ this is why the merits 


that are planted therein are also inexhaustible. 


Moreover, since the qualities (guna) of the Buddhas are immense (apramdna), infinite (ananta), 
innumerable (asamkhyeya) and unequaled (asama), the merits that are planted therein are also 


inexhaustible. 


Moreover, when the Buddha was still a bodhisattva, he had in mind the universality of beings 
(sarvadattva). But these beings are immeasurable and infinite [in number]. Therefore his merit also was 


inexhaustible. 


Finally, the field of the Buddhas is very pure (parisuddha), for all the dirty weeds of the passions (Alesa), 
craving (trsnda), etc., have been uprooted. Pure morality (visuddhasila) is its leveled soil; great loving- 
kindness (mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahdakarund) are its beauties; it is free of poor brackish 


fields; the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment (bodhipaksika) are its canals; the ten powers (baila), the 


36 Respective value of the Three Jewels, in the order: Buddha, Dharma, Samgha, of which the first and the third 
constitute punyaksetras. 

Theoretically the Dharma is superior to the Buddha. Shortly after his enlightenment, Sakyamuni began to 
search for a teacher to venerate, respect and serve, but not finding one anywhere, he decided to take as teacher the 
Dharma that he had discovered (cf. Garava sutta, Samyutta, I, p. 138-140; Samyukta, T 99, no. 1188, k. 44, p. 
321¢18-322a7; T 100, no. 101, k. 5, p. 410a3-b8; Traité, p. 586F). If the Buddha appears at the head of the Three 
Jewels, it is because he is the physician (vaidya), the Dharma is the medicine (bhaisajya) and the Samgha, the 
patient (upasthdyaka), as has been said above (p. 1393F, n. 1). Although it effects the cure, the medicine is lower 
than the physician, for without the latter, it would neither be prescribed nor applied. 

There remains to be known in which buddhaksetra one should plant preferentially. Here the sitras differ: 
according to the Majjhima, III, p. 254, 1. 27-29, gifts should be made first of all to the Buddha, but the latter on 
several occasions (Anguttara, III, p. 286, 1. 7-9) has given the Samgha of disciples as the buddhaksetra par 
excellence (anuttara). Hence divergences among the Buddhist sects, described above p. 1400F, n. 1. 

A related problem is the taking of refuge (Saranagamana) in the Three Jewels; cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, 
Documents d’Abhidharma, MCB, I, 1931-32, p. 64-109. 


364 Adopting the variant pou-tsin. 
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four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid), etc., are its great walls; it 
produces the three Vehicles (vanatraya), nirvana and the fruits of ripening (vipakaphala). Whoever plants 


in this peerless (anuttara) and unequaled (asama) field reaps inexhaustible merit. 


Question. — However, all the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma), having impermanence as their nature 
(anityalaksana), all end up in being exhausted (Asaya). How then could merit (punya), the result of causes 
and conditions (pratityasamutpanna), be inexhaustible (aksaya)? 


Answer. — [The Prajfiaparamitastitra] here does not say that it is always inexhaustible, but rather that it is 


inexhaustible during the interval of time [that it takes for the bodhisattva] to become Buddha.*® 


Moreover, although they arise and perish from moment to moment, the conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma) are inexhaustible (aksina) insofar as their series (samtana) is not cut and the fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala) is not lost. It is like the lamp (dipa) which, although its successive flames arise 
and are extinguished [from instant to instant], is not said to be “extinguished”: it is necessary that the tallow 
(medas) be melted and the wick (varti) be consumed for the lamp to be ‘extinguished’. It is the same for 
merit: resolutely planted (adhyasayendvaropita) in an excellent field, it remains non-extinguished (aksina) 


until the disappearance of things (dharmaksaya). [282c] 


Finally, the Bodhisattva knows that the true nature (bhitalaksana) of dharmas is inexhaustible (aksaya), 
like nirvana. But the merit (punya) is part of to the true nature of the dharmas, therefore it too is 


inexhaustible. 


If that is so, nirvana being inexhaustible, merit too should be a/ways inexhaustible. Why does [the 
Prajnhaparamitasitra] say that it remains inexhaustible during the interval of time [required for the 
bodhisattva] to become Buddha? 


Answer. — By the power of the wisdom (prajnabala) [that it inspires], this merit becomes a quality (guna) 
‘comparable to nirvana’: absolutely empty (atyantasinya), unborn (anutpdda) and unceasing (anirodha). 
This is why it is compared to nirvana, but it is not nirvana.*® If it were confused with nirvana, one would 
be unable to establish a comparison (upamdna) [between this merit and nirvana]. If it were really nirvana, 
then what would this fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) that remains indestructible consist of when one 


becomes Buddha? 


This can be compared to the three gates of deliverance (vimosamukha), namely, emptiness (siinyata), 


signlessness (animitta) and wishlessness (apranihita). 


365 The passage of the Paficaviméati commented on here says textually: yavad anuttarayam samyaksambodhav 
abhisambodheh,; literally: “until the great awakening [of the bodhisattva] into supreme complete enlightenment”. 
36° The merit that consists of planting a root of good, i.e., an offering, in the field of Buddha is so great that, while 
being renewed from moment to moment, it lasts until arriving at Buddhahood. If it disappears at that moment, it is 
because this merit is the result of causes and conditions and, as conditioned (samskrta), it must finally perish. This 
merit may be compared to nirvana, but nirvana which, by definition, is unconditioned (asamskrta), escapes all 


destruction, as well as all production. It is not a fruit of retribution. 
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Just as deliverance (vimoksa) has absolute emptiness (atyantasunyata) as nature, so the siinyata- 
vimoksamukha considers the world to be absolutely empty. — Just as deliverance (vimoksa) has the absence 
of nature (Gnimitta) as nature, so also the animitta-vimoksamukha considers the world to be without nature. 
— Just as deliverance (vimoksa) has wishlessness (apranihita) as nature, so also the apranihita- 


vimoksamukha considers the world as excluding any wishing. 


[In summary, ] just as the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) are like deliverance (vimoksa) but are 


not deliverance, so the merit planted in the field of the Buddhas is like nirvana but is not nirvana. 


This is why the Prajiaparamitastitra says here: “The bodhisattva who wants to plant even one single root of 
good in the field of merit of the Buddhas and make it inexhaustible until he accedes to supreme complete 


enlightenment must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII PRAISES MADE BY THE BUDDHAS 


First Section WINNING THE PRAISES OF THE BUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 24, 1. 7-8; Satasahasrika, p. 73, 1. 14-74, 1. 16). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes that the Buddhas of the ten directions praise him must practice the perfection of wisdom (Ye 
dasasu diksu buddha bhagavantas te me varnam bhaserann iti bodhisattvena prajnaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Bodhisattvavarna 


I. CONVENTIONAL NATURE OF THE DESIRE FOR PRAISE 


Question. — Considering the absolute emptiness (atyantasiunata) of dharmas and inwardly being free of 
egoism (ahamkmara), the bodhisattva has already destroyed all pride (manastambha); why would he still 
want the Buddhas to praise him? Besides, it is the rule among bodhisattvas to pay homage to the Buddhas; 
why would he expect the Buddhas to pay homage to him in return? 


Answer. — The Buddhist system has two gates (mukha): i) the gate of absolute meaning (paramartha),; ii) 
the gate of conventional meaning. Conventionally, the bodhisattva wants the Buddhas to praise him, but 
when he is praised by the Buddhas, he does not see [in himself] any substantial self (a@tman) and does not 
grasp any nature of existence (na sattvanimuttam udgrhndati). It is purely a manner of speaking 


(lokaprajnati), therefore, that the siitra expresses itself thus. 


Are you wondering why the bodhisattva “would expect in return that the Buddhas would pay homage 
(piijd) to him?” In a subsequent chapter,*”’ the bodhisattva praised by the Buddhas is the bodhisattva 
“completely non-regressing in his course towards supreme complete enlightenment” (atyantavinivartanivo 
‘nuttarayah samyaksambodheh). In the present case, this bodhisattva wishes to know with certainty 
(niyvatam) if he is or is not non-regressing. This is why he seeks the ‘praise’ (varna) of the Buddhas but 


does not seek their ‘homage’ (puja). 


Il. VALUE OF THE PRAISES GIVEN BY THE BUDDHAS 


367 Chapter LV of the PaficaviméSati (T 223, k. 16, p. 339a8-341b6) entitled Pou t’ouei p’in 


(Avinivartantyaparivarta). 
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Furthermore, other people, other beings, whose minds are clouded by lust (raga), hatred (dvesa) and 
delusion (moha), are unable to praise in accordance [283a] with the truth. Why? If they have the tendency 
to love, they do not see the real defects (dosa) and they see only the qualities (guna); if they have the 
tendency to hate, they see only the defects and do not see the qualities; if delusion is predominant in them, 


they are incapable of really discerning the beautiful (swvarna) from the ugly (durvarna). 


Gods and humans have a [certain] wisdom (prajnda) and the threefold (¢rivisa) poison is subdued (tanu) in 
them; however, they too are incapable of praising in accordance with the truth. Indeed, they are still subject 
to error (varicana), they do not have omniscience (sarvajnata) and their fetters are not broken 


(asamucchinnasamyojana). 


The sravakas*®* and pratyekabuddhas, while they have eliminated the threefold poison, they too cannot 
praise in accordance with truth for they have not yet exhausted all the traces of passion (vasanda) and, in 


addition, their wisdom (prajna) is not perfect (sampanna). 


The Buddha alone has definitively destroyed the three poisons and their traces (vasanda) and his 
omniscience (sarvajnata) is complete. This is why he can praise in accordance with the truth, without 
exaggerating or minimizing (aniindnadhikam). Consequently the yogin wants to obtain the praise of the 


Buddhas in order to know his real qualities. He does not seek the praise of other people. 


It. ALTHOUGH NON-EXISTENT, THE BODHISATTVA MERITS SPECIAL 
PRAISES 


Question. — “The Buddhas born into the threefold world are detached from the world’ and for them there 
is neither ‘me’ (atman) nor ‘mine’ (atmiya). They consider that the heretics (¢irthika) and bad people on the 
one hand and the great bodhisattvas and arhats on the other hand are equal and no different. Why then do 
they praise the bodhisattva? 


Answer. — Although the Buddhas are without egotism (ahamkara), without aversion (pratigha) or affection 
(anunaya), although their minds are detached from all the dharmas, they have pity on beings and guide 
them all by means of feelings of great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahakaruna). 


This is why they distinguish honest men and praise them. They also want to destroy the evil Maras. 


What the Buddhas wish by praising [the bodhisattva] is that innumerable beings should love the 
bodhisattva, respect him, honor him, and then all attain the bodhi of the Buddhas. This is why the Buddhas 
praise the bodhisattva. 


368 Here, these are the Sravakas who have attained arhathood. 
3° Compare Samyutta, III, p. 140;Anguttara, II, p. 39: Tathdgato [loke jato] loke samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya 


viharati anupalitto lokena. 
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Question. How do they praise him? 


Answer. — The Buddhas who preach the Dharma in the great assembly and want people to penetrate into 
the very profound Dharma (atigambhiradharma) praise the bodhisattvas such as, for example, Sa-t’o po- 


370 
etc. 


louen (Sadaprarudita), 
Moreover, the Buddhas who praise the bodhisattva express themselves in this way.°”! 


1) The bodhisattva is able to contemplate the absolute emptiness (atyantasiinyata) of dharmas and can also 


have great loving-kindness and great compassion for beings. 
He is able to practice patience in regard to beings and also to not see beings. 


Even though he practices patience towards things (dharmaksanti), he experiences no attachment 


(abhinivesa) for all these things. 


Although he sees the events of past lifetimes (purvanivasa), he does not fall into the wrong view of the 


earlier time (piirvanta). 


Although he sees beings enter into nirvana without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana), he does 


not fall into the wrong view of the later time (aparanta).°” 


While knowing that nirvana is the peerless (anuttara) true dharma, he still accomplishes good bodily, vocal 


and mental actions (AG@yavanmanaskarman). 


While traveling through samsara, he resolutely (adhyasayena) loves nirvana. 


379 References above, p. 1353F, n. 1. 

le Explanation dedicated to the “double life” of bodhisattvas: the practice of the paramitas by the method of non- 
abiding: asthdnayogena (Paficaviméati, p. 18, 1. 7-15; Satasahasrika, p. 56, 1. 1-9); the path of the twofold practice of 
skillful means and the truth (Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 56, p. 296v22-297c3); the “deviations” (agati) of the bodhisattva 
(Vimalakirtinirdesa, transl. p. 285-289. 

3? The wrong views of earlier time and later time, i.e., relating to the past and the future, have already been 
condemned by the canonical texts where it is said that the learned noble disciple (srutavan aryasravaka) does not 
concern himself with them. Whereas the Pali sutta (Samyutta, II, p. 26-27) asks a question to which it replies in the 
negative: Netam thanm vijjati, the Sanskrit sttra (Nidanasamyukta, p. 150-151) and its Chinese version (T 99, k. 12, 
p. 84b17-cl1) expresses itself directly in the negative form: 

Sa na piirvitam pratisarati / kin nv aham abhitvam atite ‘dhvani / aho svin naham atite ‘dhvani / ka nv 
aham abhivam atite ‘dhvani / katham nv aham abhivam atite ‘dhvani / Aparantam va na partisarati / ko nu anagate 
‘dhvani / katham nu bhavisyamy anagate ‘dhvani / 

This [noble learned disciple] does not care about previous time by asking: What was I in the past? Or else, 
was I not in the past? Who was I in the past? How was I in the past? 

He does not care about later time by asking: What will I be in the future? Or else, will I not be in the 
future? Who will I be in the future? How will I be in the future? 
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While abiding in the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) and contemplating nirvana, he does not 
violate his earlier vows (purvapranidhana) or his good practices (kusalacarya). The many extraordinary 


qualities are very difficult to find. 


2) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva has not yet obtained the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpadaksanti) or the five superknowledges (abhijna), his fleshly body of birth-death 
(samsaramamsakaya or cyutyupapadasamaskaya) has feelings of great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and 
great compassion (mahakarund) [283b] for beings, and he distributes completely his most precious inner 
(adhyatmika) and outer (bahya) goods: his outer goods, such as his dearly loved wife and children, five 
objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna) of great value, pacified lands, etc.; his inner goods, such as his 
body (kaya), flesh (mamsa), skin (tvac), bones (asthi), blood (Johita), head (siras), eyes (nayana), marrow 
(majjan), skull (mastaka), ears (srota), nose (nasa), hands (pani), feet (pada), etc. Such things are very rare 
(durlabha). This is why the Buddhas praise the virtues of this bodhisattva. 


3) When the bodhisattva has entered into his position assured of 


attaining enlightenment (dharmaniyama) and possesses the superknowledges (abhijna), he devotes himself 
to the austerities (duskaracarya) without ever getting tired of the difficulties. In this bodhisattva, the body 
of birth (janmakaya), the fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) and the aptitudes (abhipraya) are very extensive. He 
has feelings of great compassion (mahdkarund) and he loves the bodhi of the Buddhas. Such feats are very 


extraordinary (adhbhuta). 


4) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva is endowed with the purity of morality (silasuddhisampanna), he no 
longer distinguishes between morality (sila) and immorality (dauhsilya).*” In the face of dharmas 
absolutely without birth (atvantanutpanna) and always empty (sadasinya), his dharmaksanti and his 
exertion (virya) are unceasing. He has neither attraction nor aversion. [To his eyes] exertion (virya) and 
laziness (kausidya) are of the same nature (ekalaksana) and no different.*”* For immense (paramdna) 
infinite (ananta) and incalculable (asamkhyeya) kalpas, he has practiced exertion diligently and, in general, 
he takes up and practices the most profound concentrations (gambhirasamadhi), but without being attached 


37° Without leaving 


to them, for concentrations (samadhi) and distraction (viksepa) are no different. 
concentration, he creates for himself (nirmimite) an immense body that fills the ten directions completely, 


preaches the Dharma and saves people. 


5) Applying profound wisdom (gambhiraprajna), he considers all dharmas as anutpanna-aniruddha 
“unborn and undestroyed”, not anutpanna-aniruddha, both anutpanna-aniruddha and non-anutpanna- 


aniruddha, neither anutpanna-aniruddha and non-anutpanna-aniruddha;’”® beyond all speech 


373 See above, p. 770F and 861F. 

374 See above, p. 981F 

375 See preceding note. 

376 Tn the muddle of the Chinese negations, we seem to recognize here one of the teralemmas (catuskofi) of which 
the Madhyamika logic is fond (see above, p. 155F). On this mode of argumentation (A, non-A, A and non-A, neither 
A nor non-A), see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 16; S. Schayer, Ausgewalte Kapitel aus der Prassanapada, Cracow, 1931, 


Pp. XXXV-XXVi. 
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(sarvavadasamatikranta); inalterable, indestructible ungraspable; realm of the saints (@ryanam gocarah) 
and pure like nirvana. But the bodhisattva is no longer attached to these considerations and [thus] his mind 
does not weaken (navaliyate). By this wisdom he is able to assure his own good (svahita). It is this 
bodhisattva that the Buddhas praise. 


6) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva’”’ has not obtained the prediction (vyakarana), has not obtained the 
conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), has not met the Buddhas and has not seen 
the saints (bhadrarya), he is able, by means of right thought (samyaksamkalpa) to contemplate the true 
nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas and, while contemplating this true nature, his mind is not attached to it. 


The Buddhas of the ten directions together praise this bodhisattva. 


7) Furthermore, when he hears speak of the very profound (gambhira) immense (apramdna) infinite 
(ananta) and inconceivable (acintya) Buddha attributes, even though he has not yet himself obtained 
wisdom, the bodhisattva can believe strongly in these attributes without feeling any doubt (vicikitsa). If 
Mara, changed into buddha, came to create doubt in him, the mind of the bodhisattva would show neither 
high nor low (aniunanadhika). This bodhisattva is praised buy the Buddhas. 


8) There are also bodhisattvas who, from their first production of the mind of bodhi (bodhicittotpada), 
immediately become buddhas.*”* The Buddha praises them for they have great power of exertion 


(mahaviryabala). 


Thus, when the [future] Buddha Sakyamuni and the bodhisattva Maitreya simultaneously produced the 
mind of bodhi (cittotpdda), the Buddha Sakyamuni, by the power of is exertion, crossed over nine kalpas 


[over the hundred that he normally would have had to course through].°” 


[283c] 9) Finally, there are bodhisattvas who are endowed with bodhisattva attributes, namely, the ten 
bhumis, the six perfections (padramita), the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the four 
unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid), the eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma) and innumerable 


ure Buddha attributes.**’ However, for beings, they remain in samsara for a long time and, without takin 
p g y g g 


377 Tt is a matter here of a bodhisattva who has not yet reached the eighth bhiimi. 
378 These are upapdyaparinirvayin bodhisattvas who attain sambodhi at the moment when they produce the mind of 
bodhi. PaficavimSati, p. 66, 1. 4-7 defines them as follows: Santi bodhisattva mahasattva ye 
prathamacittotpddenaivanuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambudhyante, dharmacakram pravrtayanty 
aprameyanam asamkhyeyanam sattvanam cartham krtva nirupadhisese nirvanadhatau parinirvanti, tesam 
parinirvrtanam kalpam va kalpavasesam va saddharmas tisthati. ity upapadyaparinirvayi. 

They correspond to the upapadyaparinirvayin anagamins of the early Buddhism who attain nirvana on 
taking rebirth (see Kosa, iii, p. 38). 
39 The simultaneous cittotpdda of the future Buddha and Maitreya has already been told above. For parallel 
sources, see p. 252F, n. 2 and also Kosabhasya, p. 267, 1.11-17. For the nine kalpas skipped (pratyudavartita) by 
Sakyamuni, see p. 252F, n. 1. The question of ‘skipping’ has been treated by J. May in detail, HBb8girin, IV, p. 353- 
360, see under chfj/5. 
389 Note that the balas, vasitas, vaisaradyas and avenikadharmas of the bodhisattvas are not the same as those of the 


Buddhas: cf. Mahavyut., chaps. XX VI to XXIX. Here it is a matter of the bodhisattva of the tenth bhiimi. 
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up supreme complete enlightenment (anuttard samyaksambodhi), they save beings widely.**' The Buddhas 
praise these bodhisattvas. Who are they? They are, for example, Wen-chou-che-li (Manjusri), P i-mo-lo-kie 
(Vimalakirti), Kouan-che-yin (Avalokitesvara), Ta-che-tche (Mahasthamaprapta), Pien-ki 
(Samantabhadra). These leaders among the bodhisattvas appear in the threefold world (traidhatuka), create 
for themselves innumerable bodies by transformation , enter into samsara and convert beings. From such 


exploits (adbhuta) comes the entire very profound prajfiaparamita. 


This is why the Prajnhaparamitasitra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to obtain the praises of the 


Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


38! The best-known bodhisattvas of legend and worship are precisely those who retard their entry into parinirvana 
indefinitely in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of beings. The Traité here cites six with 
Maifiyusrt in first place. Like that of all bodhisattvas, his career is encapsulated between two crucial moments: 7) the 
production of the mind of enlightenment (bodhicittotpdda) or the grand resolution (adhydsaya) of becoming buddha; 
ii) the arrival at supreme complete enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). 

According to the Mafjusribuddhaksetragunavytha (T 318, k. 2, p. 896c-899b; T 310, k. 59, p. 345b-347c; 
T 319, k. 2-3, p. 912b-915b; OKC 760, no, 14), - formerly — kalpas as numerous as the sands of 70 myriads of an 
incalculable number of Ganges — the Tathagata Megasvara appeared in the east, in the Anutpada universe, separated 
from ours by 72 nayutas of Buddha fields. 

It was in the presence of this Buddha and in this universe that a religious king named Akaga produced the 
mind of enlightenment and formulated his vows and intentions in words the original of which appeared in 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 14: 

Naham tvaritariipena bodhim praptum ihotsahe / 
parantakotim sthasami satvasyaikasya karanat // 
ksetram visodhayisyami aprameya, acintiyam / 
namadheyam karisyami dasa diksu ca visrtam // 

“T have no eagermess to attain enlightenment and I shall remain here below as long as there will remain one 
being to be saved. I will purify an immense inconceivable field and I will make my name famous in the ten 
directions.” 

This king Akaga was none other than the actual bodhisattva Mafijusri. Kalpas as numerous as the sands of 
70 myriads of Ganges ago. he produced for the first time the mind of enlightenment; kalpas as numerous as the 
sands of 64 Ganges ago he obtained the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti) and acceded 
thus to the eighth bhimi. Now that he has become a great bodhisattva of the tenth bhiimi, he has no thought of 
entering into parinirvana. 

It is only after an incalculable number of incalculable periods that he will attain supreme complete 
enlightenment. In the Vimala universe of the southern direction, he will be the buddha Samantadarsin, so called 
“because he will make himself visible everywhere in the innumerable hundreds of thousands of hundred thousands 
of nayutas of buddhaksetras.” — The legend of Mafijusri may be taken as typical and its framework useful for all the 
great bodhisattvas with slight modifications of time and place. 


That of Vimalakirti is less detailed; see, however, the Siramgamasamadhisitra, transl. p. 191-192, n. 181. 
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Lokadhatipasamkramana 
Second Section ACCEDING TO INNUMERABLE UNIVERSES 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati,p. 27, 1. 4-7; Satasahasrika, p. 74, 1. 16-75, 1. 19). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes, in one single production of mind, to go to universes in the ten 
directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam, 
Sariputra, bodhisattvena mahasattvena, ekacittotpadenadasasu diksu gangadnadivalukopaman 


lokadhdatinupasamkramitukamena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. MAGICAL POWERS OF MULTIPLICATION AND DISPLACEMENT 


The bodhisattva who has acquired the power of transformation of bodies (kA@yanirmanabala) creates for 
himself bodies as numerous as the sands of the Ganges of the ten directions and goes simultaneously to 


universes of the ten directions also as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 


Question. — A sutra says: “In one single fingersnap, there are sixty moments” (acchatamdatrena sastih ksana 
atikramanti).** It is already incredible that in a single instant the bodhisattva is able to go to universes of a 
single direction as numerous as the sands of the Ganges; what can be said then if he goes to universes of the 
ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges? In such a short time, the destinations are truly too 


numerous! 


Answer. — A sitra says: “There are five incomprehensible (acintya) things, namely: i) the number of 
beings; ii) the retribution of action (karmavipaka); tii) the power of a person in meditation (dhyayabala); 
iv) the power of the nagas; v) the power of the Buddha. Of these five incomprehensible things, the power of 


the Buddha is the most incomprehensible.*® 


382 The Abhidharmikas hesitate between 60, 64 or 65 moments: 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 136, p. 701b14: In the time that a strong man snaps his fingers, there are 64 ksana. 
KoSsabhasya, p. 176, 1. 13-14: Balavatpurusacchatamdatrena pancasastih ksana atikramantity 
Abhidharmikah.. 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 32, p.521¢13-14: 65 ksana. 


Madh. vrtti, p. 547: Balavatpurusaddhatamdatrena pancasastih ksana atikramantiti pathat. 


383 See references above, p. 1639F, n. 1. 
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The bodhisattva in profound concentrations (gamnbhirasamadhi) produces incomprehensible 
superknowledges (acintyabhijna) and by means of them, in a single moment, goes everywhere in the 


Buddha universes of the ten directions. 


As has been said (p. 329-330F, 1819-1820F) in regard to the four magical powers of movement 
(gamanarddhi), only the Buddhas and bodhisattvas have the magical powers (rddhiabhijna) of moving at 
the speed of thought (manojava gati). As soon as the chick of the bird with golden wings (garuda) comes 
out of its shell, it goes from Sumeru to Sumeru. It is the same with the bodhisattvas; by the power of their 
conviction of the non-arising of things (anutpddaksanti) they have destroyed the passions (k/esa) and 
broken the egg-shell of ignorance (avidya). From then on, in a single instant, they create innumerable 


bodies for themselves and go in the ten directions. 


Furthermore, for the bodhisattva, all the sins (@patti) committed during innumerable lifetimes are 
completely erased and, by the power of wisdom (prajridbala), he is able to transform things: to make huge 
that which is small and to make small that which is huge. He is able to reduce a thousand myriads of 
immense kalpas into a single day and to extend a single day into the space of a thousand myriads of kalpas. 
This bodhisattva is the master of the world (lokasvamin) and his wishes are sovereign. What wish would 
not be fulfilled? Thus [284a] it is said in the P i-mo-lo-kie king (Vimalakirtisttra): “The bodhisattva makes 


seven nights last for a kalpa”.*™* 


This is why the bodhisattva, mounted on the power of the superknowledges (abhijnabalariidha) is able to 


leap quickly in the universes of the ten directions. 


Il. THE POWER OF THE BUDDHA IS DEPENDENT ON THAT OF THE 
BODHISATTVA 


Question. — But the bodhisattva dos not appear in the list if the five incomprehensible (acintya) things 


mentioned above. Why then do you mention the incomprehensible [power] of the bodhisattva here? 


Answer. —Sometimes the effect is designated by the cause (Adrye karanopacarah), e.g., when it is said that 
somebody eats a hundred pounds of gold sterling each day: gold is inedible, but since it is because of gold 


that food can be obtained, it is said that he eats gold. Here, it is designating the effect by the cause. 


But sometimes the cause is designated by the effect (karane karyopacarah), e.g., when on seeing a fine 
painting, we say that it is a good artist: that is designating the cause by the effect.*** It is the same here for 
the bodhisattvas, for [in this case] the bodhisattvas are cause and the Buddhas are effect. If it is said that 
“the power of the Buddha is incomprehensible” (buddhabalam acintyam), we should know that that is 


already valid for the bodhisattva [for the bodhisattva is, in reference to the Buddha, an antecedent cause]. 


384 -Vimalakirtinirdesga, trasl. p. 254. 


385 Examples of upacdra have already been used above: see p. 1932F, n. 1 
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This is why the Prajnaparamitasitra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes, in a single thought, to go to 
the universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, must practice the perfection of 


wisdom.” 


Ekasvarata 


Third Section SPEAKING TO INNUMERABLE UNIVERSES BY 
MEANS OF A SINGLE SOUND 


Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 75, 1. 19-76, |. 22). — Furthermore, Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to emit a single sound spoken in such a way that the universes of the ten directions as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges hear this sound, must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam, Sariputra 
ye daSasu diksu ganganadivalukopama lokaddatavas tan sarvan ekasvaraghosena vijnapayitukamena 


bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnadparamitayam Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. RANGE OF VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS 


The bodhisattva who has acquired the six superknowledges (abhijna) has developed the mark (/aksana) of 
the brahmic voice (brahmasvara) which, going beyond the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, reaches the 


universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 
Question. — If that is so, how does his voice differ from that of the Buddha? 


Answer. — The voice of the bodhisattva is measured by the number of sand grains of the Ganges, whereas 


the range of the voice of the Buddha is unlimited (maryada). 


[Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa]. — Thus it is said in the Mi-tsi king (Guhyakasitra): “In order to experience 
the Buddha’s voice, Maudgalyayana went very far in the direction of the west, but he still heard the 


Buddha’s voice as if they were face to face.’”**° 


Question. — So be it! But when the Buddha was dwelling in the kingdoms (rastra) and the towns (nigama) 
to preach the Dharma and convert the people, the inhabitants of Jambudvipa who were not nearby did not 


hear him. How do we know that? Because many came from distant regions to listen to the Dharma. 


38° Passage cited in full above, p. 560-561F. 
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Answer. — The voice of the Buddha is of two kinds: i) the voice hidden in the mouth 


387 


(mukhagiidhaghosa);°*’ ii) the unhidden (nirgiidhaghosa) voice. It has just been a matter of the hidden 


voice; as for the unhidden voice, one must come near the Buddha to hear it. 


Also, there are two kinds of disciples: 7) the supramundane (/okottarikarya) saints; ii) mundane ordinary 
people (laukikaprthagjana). The supramundane saints such as Maudgalyayana, etc., are able to hear the 
subtle hidden voice; ordinary people hear [the unhidden voice] to the extent that they come near the 
Buddha. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattvas who have entered into the position of salvation (samyaktvaniyamavakranta), 
who have abandoned the body of birth and death (samsarakaya or cyutyupapadakaya) and have acquired 
the true body of the fundamental element (dharmadhdatukaya), these bodhisattvas, I say, see the 
innumerable Buddha bodies of the ten directions and their brilliant rays (rasmi); they also succeed in 


hearing the sixty kinds of sounds (sastyargasvara),*** distant and immense, uttered by the Buddhas. 


[284b] Although the great bodhisattvas are not endowed with sounds like those of the Buddhas, 


nevertheless they have their share (amsa, bhaga) in these sounds of the Buddhas. 


Il. THE THREEFOLD VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS AND THE 
BODHISATTVAS*” 


The voice of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas is of three kinds: 


1) Having planted the causes and conditions in their previous lives for good vocalization, they have the four 


subtle and marvelous (prasdadika) great elements in their throat (kantha),’”° 


and they produce all kinds of 
marvelous sounds (sabda), distant or close, for a distance of one, two, three, ten, a hundred, a thousand /i 


which go out to fill up the risahasramahdasahasralokadhatu.*”' 


387 Adopting the variant mi-k’eou. 

388 These are the sixty qualities of the voice of the Buddhas listed in the Mahavyut., no. 445-504, and the 
Satralamkara, p. 79-81. See also Ekottara, T 125, k. 47, p. 805a2 (64 kinds); Lalitavistara, p. 286 (incomplete list); 
PaficavimSati p. 234, 1. 10, (sastyangopetah svarah); Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 29, p. 158c2; k. 50, [p. 266c19; 
Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 10, p. 55c20-56a5; k. 85, p. 486c23; k. 101, p. 566a4-5; Tathagataguhyastitra, T 312, k. 7, p. 
719c7-720c16 (64 kinds). — For other lists of vocal qualities, see HBbgirin, p. 134 under Bonnon. 

38 Section partially translated in HBb&girin, p. 216 under Button. 

3° These are the subtle material (rijpaprasdda) or derived material (upGd@yariipa or bhautika) elements constituting 
the five indrivas (cf. KoSa, I, p. 15, n. 1). 

°! This voice, or more precisely, this vocal apparatus, is usually acquired by means of the play of causes and 


conditions; the other two voices, particularly the third, are very difficult to obtain. 
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2) By the power of their superknowledges (abhijnabala), the four great elements (mahabhita) of their 
throat produce sounds that fill not only the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu but also the universes of the 


ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 


3) The voice of the Buddhas is always able to fill all of space (akasa), covering all of the ten directions. 


Il. WHO CAN HEAR THE VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS? 


Question. — If the voice of the Buddhas always fills space, why do actual beings not always hear it? 


Answer. — For incalculable eons (asamkhyeyakalpa) beings have been clouded over (Gvrta) by the bad 
actions they have committed. This is why they do not her it. Just as the rumble of thunder and lightning is 
not heard by the deaf (badhira) without the thunder being diminished by that, so also the Buddhas, like the 
dragons discharging great bolts of thunder, are always preaching the Dharma to beings but the latter, due to 


their sins (@patti), are not in a position to hear them. 


However, in the present lifetime, some zealous (viryavat) and moral (silavat) beings enter into the 
concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas (buddhanusmrtisamadhi). At the moment when their mind 
acquires this concentration, the defilements of their faults (G@pattimala) are no longer an obstacle (Gvarana) 


and henceforth they get to see the Buddhas and to hear distinctly the sounds of their preaching. 


Of the three kinds of voice [mentioned above], the bodhisattva wishes to acquire the [last] two, for these 
two voices are very hard to obtain (durlabha) and are miraculous (4scarya), whereas [the first voice] is the 


fruit of actions (karmaphala) and is acquired spontaneously (svarasena). 


This is why the Prajiiaparamitasttra says here: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes [to emit] a single 
sound articulated in such a way that the universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the 


Ganges can hear this sound, must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Buddhaksetranupaccheda 


Fourth Section ASSURING THE CONTINUITY OF THE BUDDHA 
UNIVERSES 


Sitra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 77, 1. 4-5).*° — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 


wishes that the Buddha universes never be interrupted must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar 


°° This paragraph is absent in the Sanskrit text of the Paficaviméati edited by N Dutt, but occurs in the Chinese 
versions made by Kumarajiva (T 223, k. 1, p. 219c7) and Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 8b28). The latter 
translates: “The bodhisattva who wishes to continue the lineage of the Buddhas (buddhavamsa) in such a way that it 


is not interrupted, etc.”. There is interruption of the lineage of the Buddhas when the Buddhas follow one another in 
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aparam, Sariputra, buddhalokadhatvanupacchedaya sthatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 
Sdastra. — 


I. PRECISE RANGE OF THIS WISH 


“May all the Buddha universes never be interrupted.” — The bodhisattva wishes that, in the various fields 


(ksetra), beings successively formulate the resolution to become buddha. 


Question. — You are speaking of succession. This can be a matter of a [Buddha] succession in order of 
anteriority and posteriority in one single field, or of a [Buddha] series in the universes (lokadhatu) of the 


ten directions. 


Let us suppose that it is a matter of a [Buddha] succession in one single field. Since the great compassion 
(mahakarund) [of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas] envelops all beings, why does it not extend to other fields 


as well? 


Let us suppose that it is a matter of a [Buddha] series in a// the universes of the ten directions. Then what 
would be the use of other Buddhas and bodhisattvas? 


Answer. — The bodhisattva wishes mentally that in all the universes everyone should become buddha. This 
grand wish is vast and extended and has no limit (maryada), for it is in this intention that the bodhisattva 
accumulates the wisdoms (prajda), immense merit (apramanapunya) and the power of the 
superknowledges (abhijnabala). But it is all the beings who have planted the causes and conditions 


required to become buddha that the bodhisattva wants to lead to this result. 


[284c] If, in all the universes, everyone planted the causes and conditions required to become buddha, the 


other Buddhas and bodhisattvas would be useless. But such a hypothesis cannot be verified. 


Furthermore, the universes of the ten directions are innumerable (apramdna) and infinite (ananta) and it is 
impossible that a single bodhisattva is able to travel to them all in such a way that the Buddha lineage is not 
interrupted (anupacchinna). The other bodhisattvas, each according to his means, play their part [in this 
great work]. Since his loving-kindness (maitri) and compassion (karund) are great, the wish (pranidhana) 
of the bodhisattva is great also, and his desire to do good is limitless (maryada). Nevertheless, as the race 


of beings is infinite (apramdna), they cannot all be saved by a single Buddha or a single bodhisattva. 


II. PURELY SUBJECTIVE RESULT OF THIS WISH 


one and the same Buddha universe (buddhalokadhatu or buddhaksetra) or when one Buddha series is distributed 


over all the universes. 
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Question. — Since reality does not come up to his expectation, why does the bodhisattva formulate the wish 
(pranidhana)? 


Answer. — So that his own mind may progress in purity (visuddhi). He is like the yogin in the concentration 
of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi) who, unable to do anything about beings in suffering, only formulates 


the wish so that his own mind may progress in purity.*”° 


I. LIMITS TO THE SALVIFIC ACTION OF THE BUDDHAS 


Thus, the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas are strong enough that they can save all beings, but, since 


beings do not possess wisdom and do not fulfill the required cause and conditions, they cannot be saved. 


Let us take, for example, the water in the great ocean (mahasamudrodaka): if all beings drew water from it, 
it would never run dry; but all beings do not use it. Thus beings in the preta category, because of their own 
sins (apatti), are unable to see the water and, even when they do see it, it dries up or changes into molten 
copper,*” or it becomes pus (pitya) and blood (Sonita). It is the same with the Buddhas: having great 
loving-kindness and great compassion, using an immense and infinite wisdom (prajida), they are able to 
satisfy all beings, but the latter, because of their sins, do not meet the Buddhas and, even if they do meet 
them, they are no different from the rest of the people who are angry with the Buddha or who denigrate 
him. This is why they do not see the power (anubhdava) of the Buddhas or their magical power (rddhibala) 
and, even if they do meet the Buddhas, they derive no benefit (Hita) from it. 


Moreover, two causes (hetu), two conditions (pratyaya) are necessary to produce right view (samyagadrsti), 
namely, an inner cause (adhyatma) and an outer condition (bahirdha). The Buddha who is the outer cause- 
and-condition is perfect (sampanna): he possesses thirty-two major marks (/aksana), eighty minor marks 
(anuvyanjana), immense rays (rasmi) adorning his body, many magical powers (rddhibala) and many 
articulated sounds (svaraghosa); he preaches the Dharma (dharmam deSayati) as required (vatheccham) 
and cuts through all doubts (sarvasamsayan samucchedayati). Only beings, who are the inner cause-and- 
condition, are not perfect. Not having previously planted the roots of good (kusalamiila) required to see the 
Buddha, they have neither faith in nor respect for him; they have neither exertion (virya) nor morality 
(sila), having weak faculties (mrdvindriya), they are deeply attached to worldly happiness (lokasukha) and, 
consequently, derive no benefit [from meeting the Buddha]. This is not the fault (dosa) of the Buddha. 


The Buddha converts beings (sattvan paripacayati) and the divine tools that he uses are perfect. When the 


sun rises (surya), beings who have an eye (caksusmat) see it, whereas blind people (andha) do not see it. 


33 The ascetic who, in the course of the meditation on loving-kindness, so that “all beings may be happy”, 
formulates a purely platonic vow; this vow is of profit only to himself; beings gain no advantage from it (cf. p. 
1240F, 1259F). 

4 Adopting the variant yang-t’ong. 
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On the other hand, assuming that there is an eye but there is no sun, there is nothing to see. Thus the fault is 
not with the sun. It is the same with the Buddha-light. 


IV. HOW TO PREVENT THE INTERRUPTION OF THE BUDDHA FIELDS 


Question. — What should be done to make the Buddha universes (buddhalokadh4tu) not be interrupted 


(anupacchinna)? 


[285a] Answer. - In the midst of beings, the bodhisattva praises the bodhi of he Buddhas so well that beings 
produce the mind of supreme complete enlightenment (anuttarayam samyaksambodhau 
cittamutpadayanti), gradually (anukramena) practice the six perfections (padramita) and finally, in the 


universes, each become buddha. 


That they successively become buddha in one and the same field (Asetra), or that they each become buddha 
in a different field is what is called “not breaking the Buddha fields” (buddhakusetranupaccheda). 


Furthermore, some bodhisattvas rapidly accumulate the wisdoms (prajna), become perfect buddhas and 
save innumerable beings. On the point of entering into nirvana, they make the prediction (vyadkarana) to a 
bodhisattva, saying: “After my nirvana, you in turn will become buddha.” Transmissions (parampara) such 
as that thus prevent interruption [of the Buddha fields]. Buddhas who would not give the prediction to a 
bodhisattva break the Buddha-field. In this way, kings name their crown prince (kumara) and, by virtue of 


this transmission), their dynasty is not broken. 


V. VALUE OF THE BUDDHA FIELDS 


Question. — Why praise the universes that have a Buddha and depreciate those that do not have one? 


Answer. — The subject does not lend itself to such a question. The Buddha adorned with the ten powers 
(dasabala) is the master of the entire universe (lokadhdatusvamin) and, a fortiori, of a single field (ksetra). 
The inhabitants of a universe without a Buddha can enjoy human and divine happiness 
(manusyadevasukha), but do not know the extent of the beneficent power of the Buddhas and so are no 


different from animals. 


If Buddhas did not appear in the world, the path (mdarga) of the three Vehicles (yanatraya) and of nirvana 
would not exist; beings would be always shut up in the prison of the threefold world 
(traidhatukabandhana) and would never get out. In the universes where there is a Buddha, beings succeed 


in leaving the prison of the threefold world. 
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[Acchariya abbhutadhamm sutta]. *”°- Thus, in the intermediate spaces between two worlds (Jokantarika) 
where there is no sun, beings live and die in the shadows (andhakara). At the time when a Buddha is born, 
a brilliant light (avabhdasa) shines temporarily, and all see themselves, see one another (anyonyam pasyanti) 
and see the sun and moon. Thus illuminated, the beings [of the Jokantarika] recognize and say: “Those over 
there are very worthy; we ourselves are great sinners.” Sometimes, the Buddha illumines the Buddha fields 
with his brilliance completely, and the beings of the universes without Buddha,” seeing the Buddha’s 
brilliance, experience great joy (mahdamudita) and say: “For us, it was shadows (andhakara), but for them, 


great light.” 


5 Anguttara, II, p. 130-131 (T 125, k. 17,p. 631b19-cl0). — On four occasions, when the Bodhisattva descends into 
the womb of his mother (matu kucchiyam okkamati), comes out of his mother’s womb (mdatu kucchisma nikkhamati), 
attains supreme complete enlightenment (anuttaram sammdsambodhim abhisambujjhati), or turns the Wheel of 
Dharma (dhammacakkam pavatteti), there is a grand miracle: a brilliant light illumines the /okdntarika (fem. pl.). 
These are the intermediate spaces between the universes of four continents. Grouped into three, these universes, 
circular in form, touch one another by their outer walls (cakravala), like three coins brought together. Thus between 
them they demarcate a surface with the form of a triangle with three arched sides. These /okantarikds, infinite in 
number like the universes that demarcate them, are always plunged in deep darkness to the point that their 
inhabitants cannot even distinguish their own limbs. However, a brilliant light illumines them on the four occasions 
indicated above. Then the inhabitants of the /Jokantarikas notice one another and also discover the beings populating 
the neighboring universes, normally illumined by the sun and moon. 

The illumination of the /okantarikas is fully described by a stock phrase which, both in the Pali and the 
Sanskrit, shows numerous variations: 

Pali, Digha, IH, p. 12,15; Majjhima, HI, p. 120; Samyutta, V, p. 454; Anguttara, II, p. 130. — I. B. Horner, 
Middle Length Sayings, Il, p. 165, translates it as follows: And even in those spaces between the worlds, gloomy, 
baseless regions of blackness plunged in blackness, where the moon and the sun, powerful and majestic though they 
are, cannot make their light prevail — even there there appeared the illimitable glorious radiance, surpassing even the 
deva-majesty of devas. And those beings who had uprisen there recognized one another by means of this radiance, 
and they thought: “Indeed there are other beings who are uprising here.” 

Sanskrit in Sanskr. Mahapadana, p. 82-83; Sanskr. Mahaparinirvana, p. 214-216; Mahavastu, I, p. 41, 229, 
240; II, p. 162; Il,p. 334, 341; Divyavadana, p. 204, 205, 206: lalitavistara, p. 51, 410; Satasahasrika, p. 102; 
SaddahrmapunUd., p. 163. F. Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 464-465, translates thus: And even those world-interstitial- 
spaces, (which are) miseries and covered over with miseries, darknesses, glooms of darkness, - in which the moon 
and sun here, which possess such great supernatural power and dignity (pr capacity) are not capable of (producing) 
light by (their) light... even in them a great, magnificent radiance appeared (at that time). 

Digha, II, p. 12: Ya pi ta lokantarika agha asamvuta andhakara andhakaratimisa ... sanjanant: Anite pi 
kira bho satta idhiipapannd ti. 

Saddharmapund., p. 163: Sarvesu ca tesu lokadhatusu ya lokantatikas tasu ya aksanah ... anye ‘pi bata 
bhah sattvah santithopapanna iti. 

The Traité departs somewhat from the original texts, themselves poorly established. 


396 Adopting the variant wou fo kouo. 
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Finally, in the fields where there is a Buddha, beings recognize the existence of sin (Gpatti) and merit 
(punya); the people take the triple refuge (trisarana), the fivefold morality (pancasila) [of the upasaka] or 
the fast of eight vows [of the upavasastha]*”’, the many profound meditations (dhyana), absorptions 
(samapatti) and wisdoms (prajna); the four fruits of religious life (sramanyaphala), the five kinds of 
religious stages,*”* nirvana with residue (sopadhisesa) or without residue (nirupadhisesa), etc. Because it is 
the cause and conditions (hetupratyaya) of these many good dharmas, the Buddha field (buddhaksetra) is 
honored. 


Supposing even that the beings of a Buddha field do not see the Buddha, they meet, however, the Dharma 


**” morality (Sila), generosity (dana), the signs of 


of the siitras, cultivate the roots of good (kusalamiila), 
respect (vandana), etc.; they plant the causes and conditions for nirvana, and even animals can plant the 
causes and conditions of merit (punya)."°° On the other hand, in the fields without a Buddha, even the gods 
and humans there are incapable of practicing good. This is why the bodhisattva formulates the vow 


(pranidhana) that the Buddha universes not be broken. 


3° The paricasila and the upavdsa of the layman have already been studied above, p. 819-839F. 

38 Bhiksu, bhiksuni, Saiksa, $ramanera and $ramaneri: cf. p. 577F. 

Adopting the variant chan-ken. 

400 On the Buddhist behavior towards animals, or the Bodhisattva in animal form, see p. 716-721F, and HBb8Bgirin, 
p. 317-318, under chikushj. 
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CHAPTER XLVI THE EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


First Section NOTE ON EMPTINESS 


Preliminary note. — The eighteen emptinesses, the subject of the present chapter, are the end-point of a long 
doctrinal evolution the milestones of which should be marked. The subject is of importance because, to a 
great extent, it is on account of it that the two first Vehicles, that of the sravakas and that of the 
bodhisattvas, present differences. In general, one can say with the Traité, p. 239F: “The Sravakayana 
teaches mainly the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata), whereas the Buddhayana (or Greater Vehicle), 
teaches both the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of things (dharmasiinyata).” The assertion will be 
developed later, p. 2060F. 


Here we will treat in a summary manner the twofold emptiness in the canonical sutras, the emptiness of 
beings in the Abhidharmas and the sastras of the Hmayanists, and finally the emptinesses according to the 
Madhyamaka. 


I. THE TWOFOLD EMPTINESS IN THE CANONICAL SUTRAS 


1. Sattvastinyata or Pudgalanairatmya 


Sattvastinyata is the non-existence of the being (sattva), of the soul, of the self (Gtman), of the living being 
(jiva), of the man (purusa), of the individual (pudgala): all these words are only designations (prajnapti) of 


the group of fragmentary entities. 


On the evidence of the Brahmajdlasatta (D., 1, p. 31-34), the first Buddhists were fully informed about the 
animistic and spiritualistic concepts current in their time among the sramanas and bramanas: persistence 

in eight forms; or of a neither conscious nor unconscious self (naivasamjnisdsamjni atma), in eight forms; 
annihilation in seven forms of the existent being (sato sattvasya uccheda) or its deliverance, in five forms, 


in the present lifetime (drstadharmanirvana). All these theories were condemned by the Buddha. 


More precisely, the notion of atman against which the Buddhists struggled is that of a permanent (nitya), 
stable (dhruva), eternal (Sasvata), immutable (aviparinamadharman) entity which the ignorant attribute to 
the great Brahman (D. I, p. 18-19), to some deities (D. I, p. 19-20) to themselves or to others (M. I, p. 8, 
135, 137; S. ILL, p. 98-99, 183): this notion is closely related to that of the Brahman-Atman of the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta. 


The Buddha resolutely moved away from it and declared: Natthi nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo 
(S. IH, p. 144). 
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In order to designate this substantial soul, the Indian language uses an extensive vocabulary and a broad 
range of synonyms: atman, but also sattva, jiva, posa, purusa, pudgala, manuja, manava, kartr, karaka, 
janaka, samjanaka, pasyaka, vedaka, pratisamvedaka, utthapaka, samutthapaka, etc. But all these terms do 


not express what it is, even if only metaphorically. 


Nothing is outside of sattvastinyata. In order to be convinced of that, it is necessary to recall some 


elementary notions. 


Dharmas or things occur in two main categories: unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas and conditioned 


(samskrta) dharmas. 


The asamskrtas, not formed by causes, are unproduced (utpdda), without extinction (vyaya), and without 
duration-change (sthityanyathatva): cf. A. I, p. 152. The schools debate their number: from one to nine (L. 
de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, p. 180-187). 


The samskrtas, also called samskaras, formations, are dependently originated (pratityasamutpanna) from 
causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and furnished with three (or four) conditioned characteristics: birth 
(utpdda), extinction (vyaya) and duration-change (sthityanyathdtva) as a function of which they arise, 
endure and disappear: cf. A. I, p. 152; S. II, p. 37; Nidanasamyukta, p. 139; and abovep. 36-37F, 921F, 
1163F. 


The canonical texts arrange the samskrtas into three classes, all three covering one single grouping: 


I. The five skandhas or aggregates: 1) matter or corporeality (rijpa). 2) sensation (vedand), 3) concept 


(samjna), 4) volition (samskara), 5) consciousness (vijfidna). — See, e.g., S. II, p. 47-48, 100; V, p. 60-61. 


II. The twelve ayatanas or bases of consciousness, namely, the six inner bases (4dhyatmika ayatana): 1) eye 
(caksus), 2) ear (Srotra). 3) nose (ghrana), 4) tongue (jihva), 5) body (kaya), 6) mind (manas); and the six 
outer bases (bahya ayatana): 7) matter (riipa), 8) sound (Sabda), 9) odor (gandha), 10) taste (rasa), 11) 
touch (sparstavya), 12) dharma. — See, e.g., D. I, p. 302; III, p. 102, 243; MI, p. 61. 


III. The eighteen dhatus or elements, namely the six organs and the six objects in the previous list, plus: 13) 
eye consciousness (caksurvijnana0. 14) ear consciousness (srotravijnana). 15) nose consciousness 


mental consciousness (manovijnana). See, e.g., S. II p. 140. 


The grouping of conditioned dharmas defined by each of the three classes is called sarvam, ‘everything’ (S. 
IV, p. 15; Mahaniddesa, I, p. 133; Kosabhasya, p. 301, 7-8), Joka, ‘the world’ (S. IV, p. 52, 54) or also 
duhkha, ‘suffering’ (S. IV, p. 28). 


In order to pass valid judgment on all these dharmas, it is necessary always to refer to the four seals of the 
Dharma (dharmamudra) mentioned above (p. 1369F): Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvasamskara duhkhah, 
sarvasamskara anatmanah, santam virvanam “All the samskaras (= samkrtadharma) are impermanent; all 


the samskaras are painful; all the dharmas (whether samskrta or asamskrta) are non-self; nirvana is peace.” 
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The asamskrtas and especially nirvana also are just as impersonal as the samskrtas (Vin. V, p. 86: 

Nibbanan c’eva pannatti anatta iti nicchaya). Nirvana is the cessation of desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and 
delusion (moha): cf. S. IV, p. 251, 261. In that capacity, it is necessary to be aware of the non-existence of 
the self in order to attain nirvana in this life, which abolishes the pride of “I am” (4. IV, p. 353: Anattasanni 


asmimanasamugghatam papunati ditth’ eva dhamme nibbanam). 


Thus the Buddha so often lectured his monks about the list of the five skandhas (Vin. I, p. 14; M_ I, p. 138- 
139; I, p. 19-20; S. II. p. 124-125; IIL, p. 88-89. 94, 111, 138, 148-149; Catusparisad, p. 164-168), the 
twelve ayatanas (S. I], p. 244-246) and the eighteen dhatus (MV. III, p. 271-272). Pausing after each skandha, 


ayatana and dhatu, he has the following conversation with his monks: 
“What do you think, O monks. Is rapa permanent (nitva) or impermanent(anitya)? 
- Impermanent, Lord. 
- But that which is impermanent, is it painful (duhkha) or pleasant (sukha)? 
- Painful. Lord. 


- Now, that which is impermanent, painful and subject to change, when one thinks about it, can one 


say: That is mine, I am that, that is my self (etan mama, eso ‘ham asmi, esa ma atma)? 
- One cannot, Lord.” 


And the Buddha concludes: Consequently, O monks, every past, future or present (riipa), internal or 
external, coarse or subtle, lower or higher, distant or close, all this ripa is not mine, I am not it, it is not 


my self: this is what must be truly seen according to the right cognition. 


The same dialogue and the same conclusion are repeated in regard to the other four skandhas, the twelve 


ayatanas and the eighteen dhatus. 


If the samskaras are not a self and do not belong to a self, it is because they are impermanent and painful: 
“Short and brief is the life of humans; it abounds in suffering and torments. It is like a mountain river that 
goes afar, runs rapidly, carries everything in its passing. There is no second, no minute, no hour that it 
stops; it forges ahead, whirls about and rushes on. For the one who is bor here below, there is no 
immortality.” (4 IV, p. 136-137). 


Then why look for a self in these samskaras “so transitory (anitya), so fragile (adhruva), so untrustworthy 
(anasvasya)”? (S. II, p. 191, 193). - Does somebody say: ’’In the mind’’? “But it would be better to take as 
the self the body (Aaya) that can last one year, two years or even a hundred or more years, rather than the 
mind. For what is called mind (citta, manas) or consciousness (vijfidna) arises and disappears in perpetual 
change, day and night. The mind is like a monkey frolicking in the forest that grasps one branch, then lets it 
go to grasp another branch.” (S. II, p. 94-95; Traité, p. 1165F). 


There are three types of suffering: suffering as suffering (duhkhaduhkhata), suffering as the fact of being 


conditioned (samkaraduhkhata) and the suffering resulting from change (viparinamaduhkhata): cf. D. I, 
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p. 216; S. IV, p. 259; V, p. 56. All the psychophysical phenomena of existence are the result of causes and 
must disappear. The result is that everything is suffering (Sarvam duhkham: S. IV, p. 28); all that is 
experienced is experienced as suffering (yam kinci vedayitam tam duhkhasmim: S. IV, p. 216; Traité, p. 


1159F, 1446F) and nothing arises but suffering, nothing is destroyed but suffering (nannatra dukka 
sambhoti, nannam dukkha nirujjhati: S. 1, p. 135; Catusparisad, p. 354). 


The whole process of becoming takes place outside of a self and there is no self to control it: “Form (ripa) 
is not a self. If it were a self, this form would not be subject to torments (abadha) and one would be able to 
say in regard to the form: ‘My body is thus, thus is not my body.’ But that is not the case. And it is the 
same for the other skandhas, sensations, concepts, volitions and consciousnesses.” (Vin. I, p. 13-14; S. IH, 
p. 66-67; Catusparisad, p. 162-164; Mahavastu, III, p. 335-336). 


As conditioned dharmas (samskrta), the skandhas, arising, enduring a very short time and ceasing, evolve 
ceaselessly in the cycle of existence (bhavacakra) according to the immutable mechanism of the twelve- 
membered dependent origination (dvadasangapratityasamutpada, detailed above, p. 349F seq). 
Pratityasamutpada was discovered by the Buddhas but was not created by them nor by any agent (Aaraka) 
whatsoever: “This praityasamutpada has not been made by me nor by anyone else; but whether the 
Tathagatas appear in this world or not, this nature of the dharmas is stable.” (Nidanasamyukta, p. 164, cited 
in the Traité above, p. 157F and later, k. 32, p. 298a: Na bhikso maya pratitvasamutpadah krto napy 
anyaih, api tutpddad va tathagatanam anutpadad va sthita eveyam dharmata). Dependent origination is 
inherent in conditioned dharmas. As KoéSa III, p. 60, says: “The series of skandhas that develops in three 
lifetimes [taken at random in the infinite series of lifetimes] is the twelve-membered pratityasamutpada. 
Each of its members is a complex of the five skandhas, although it takes the name of the dharma that is the 
most important one (Kosa, III, p. 66). Each of its members, including ignorance (avidya) which opens the 
list, prevails over its neighbor; all are equally impermanent (anitya), conditioned (samskrta), result from 
dependency (pratityasamutpanna), given to destruction, to disappearance, to detachment, to suppression (S. 
II, p. 26). 


One would search in vain in the pratityasamutpada for a substantial self or an autonomous agent. The 
Paramarthastnyatasiitra of the Samyuktagama which the Traité will cite in full below (p. 2136F) is 
categorical in this regard: “There is action (karman), there is retribution (vipdka) but there is no agent 
(karaka) that, [at death], puts aside these skandhas and takes up other skandhas, unless that is a question of 
a conventional (samketa) metaphor to designate the law of dependent origination” (T 99, k. 13, p. 92c12- 
26; Bimbisarasitra in E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke buddh. Sutras, p. 131; Catusparisad, p. 358; 
Mahavastu, III, p. 448, 4-6; Kosavyakhya, p. 707, 13-16). 


The non-existence of the self involves or assumes the non-existence of the ‘mine’ and vice versa: “If the 
‘me’ existed, there would be a ‘mine’; if the ‘mine’ existed, there would be a ‘me’. But since the ‘me’ and 
the ‘mine’ do not truly exist certainly (attaini ca attaniye ca saccato thetato anupalabbhmane), is it not 
complete folly to think: This world (/oka here designating the twelve ayatanas, according to Samyutta, p. 


87), this world is ‘me’; after my death, I will be permanent (nicca), stable (dhuva), eternal (sassata), 
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immutable (aviparinamadhamma), and I will remain so for ever (sassatisamam tath’ eva thassami)?” (M. I, 
p. 138). 


The group of the samskrtadharmas (skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus) designated by the demonstrative 
pronoun idam or by the noun Joka is proclaimed to be empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’: Su/inadm idam attena va 
attaniyena va (M. I, p. 297, 37; II, p. 263, 26-27; S. IV, p. 296, 33): Yasma ca kho sunnam attena va 
attaniyena va tasma sunno loko ti vuccati (S., IV, p. 54, 5-6). It is not just in the twofold aspect of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ that emptiness is presented. It can also be envisaged in a number of other aspects (kara): the 
canonical texts distinguish four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and even forty-two (cf. Cullaniddesa, p. 278-280; 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 561-562). To speak plainly, it is a question there of synonyms rather than 
distinct realities: the emptiness is the same, the expressions alone are different (M7. I, p. 297: dhamma 


ekattha, byanjanam eva nanam). 


The emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) serves as antidote to the fatal satkayadrsti or belief in an 
individual. This is a wrong view (drsti) mistakenly attributing a self to the five aggregates of attachment 
(upadanaskandha). Indeed, Sariputra said that the five upddanaskandha are called satkaya by the Buddha 
(S. IV, p. 259): Paticime upadanakkhanda sakkayo vutto Bhagavata), and the Teacher himself stated that 
the five skandhas, riipa, etc., must be present in order that satkayadrsti be produced (5S. III, p. 185). 


Led astray by this wrong view, the ignorant worldly person considers the riipa as the atman (rijpam attato 
samanupassati), or the atman as possessing the rupa (ripavantam va attanam), or the ripa as present in the 
atman (attani va riipam), or the atman as present in the riipa (riijpasmim va attanam). And it is the same for 
the other skandhas: vedand, samjnd, samskara and vijnana (M. I, p. 300; IIL, p. 17; S. I, p. 3-4, 15-17, 42- 
43, 46, 56, 102, 113-14, 138, 150, 164-165; S. IV, p. 287, 395; A. IL, p. 214-215; Mahavyut., no 4685- 
4704). The worldly person thus nourishing four prejudices (abhinivesa) in regard to each of the four 
skandhas, we speak of the vimsatisikharasamudgatah satkayadrstisailah: the twenty-peaked mountain of 
the satkayadrsti (Gilgit Manuscripts.II, 1, p. 21, 7-8; Divyavadana, p. 46, 25; 52, 24-25; 549, 16; 554, 20; 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 385, 12). 


Satkayadrsti is not a defiled view in the sense that it is not directly the cause of sin and hell. Actually, the 
person who believes in the self wishes to be happy after his death and, to this end, practices generosity, 
observes morality: all good actions assuring a rebirth in the world of men or in the heavens (cf. KoSa, V, p. 
40). 


But belief in an ‘I’ is incompatible with the spiritual Buddhist life, the uprooting of desire, access to 


nirvana. 


Taking a small pellet of dung in his fingers, the Buddha said to his bhiksus: “Belief in the existence of a 
permanent, stable, eternal and immutable self, be it as small as this pellet, will ruin the religious life that 


leads to the complete destruction of suffering (brahmacariyavaso sammadukkhakkhayaya: S. Ill, p. 144). 
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“On this account,” the Buddha again said, “I do not see any adhesion to this view that does not engender, in 
the person who holds it, sorrow, lamentation, unhappiness and torment (M. I, p. 137-138).” Furthermore, 


satkayadrsti is followed by the sixty-two wrong views of which the Brahmajalasiutra speaks (S. IV, p. 287). 


Mithyaarsti, satkayadrsti and a4tmanudrsti are closely linked: in order to overcome them, it is necessary to 
consider all the conditioned factors as impermanent (anityatas), painful (duhkhatas) and without self 
(anatmatas); cf. S IV, p. 147-148. 


However, both in the canonical and the paracanonical scriptures, there are passages where the Buddha 
expressed himself in a more qualified way. Under diverse names (atman, sattva, jiva, prusa, pudgala, 
karaka, etc.), he spoke of the ‘soul’ as an obvious reality the existence of which is unquestionable; to some 
disciples he affirmed the existence of a soul whereas to others he denied it; sometimes, also, questioned 
about the existence or non-existence of the soul, he refused to answer. How can these apparently 
contradictory texts be reconciled? The problem has occupied the old and the modern exegesis and many 
solutions ranging from categorical affirmation to complete negation have been proposed. The most 
interesting date from the end of the 19" century to the beginning of the 20" century. The description and 
critique may be found in L. de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, Paris, 1925, p. 85-129. Awkwardly without 
bias, I [Lamotte] will avoid intervening in the debate and will limit myself to summarizing here, as briefly 


as possible, the position adopted by the author of the Traité. 


A. The worldly point of view (laukika siddhanta) 


When the Buddha speaks of the atman as an obvious thing, he is, naturally, coming from a worldly point of 
view and is adopting the current language. It is hard to think of a language not having recourse to any 
process (e.g., pronouns or conjugations) to distinguish the one who speaks (first person), the one who is 
being addressed (second person) and the one who is being spoken about (third person); confusion between 
the ‘I’, the ‘you’ and the ‘he’ would make speech incomprehensible. It happens a hundred times each day 
that we pronounce the word ‘I’ without, however, considering it as a spiritual factor, separable from the 
body and immortal. Moreover, coming from the Sanskrit, the word Gtman is not unequivocal: sometimes it 
can be a noun designating the spiritual soul, but it is also most often a simple reflexive pronoun which, 
commonly used in oblique singular cases, applies to the three persons no matter what of kind or of what 
number (cf. H. von Glasenapp, Vedanta und Buddhismus, Ak. Der Wissens. und der Literatur, IT (1950), p. 
1020; W. Rahula, L ’enseignement du Bouddha, Paris, 1961, p. 87). 


In some scriptural passages, atman and its synonyms are taken in a sense that has nothing philosophical 


about it and they should be translated, accordingly, without giving them meaningful value: 


1. Dhammapada, v. 160, Udanavarga, XXIII, v. 11 foll. (Traité, p. 29F); Atta hi attano natho — Each one 


(and not ‘the self’) is his own refuge. 


2. D. II, p. 100; Il, p. 58, 77; S. Il, p. 42; V, P. 154, 163; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana,p. 200: Attadipa 


viharatha attasarand anannasarana. — Remain by taking yourselves (and not ‘the self?) as island, by taking 
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yourselves as refuge and not another; Nehmt euch selbst als Insel, nehmt euch selbst als Zuflucht, habt 
keine andere Zuflucht (E. Waldschmidt). 


3. D.I, p. 82; M.I, p. 23, 348; II, p. 21; Mahavastu, II, p. 283; Lalita, p. 344 (Traité, p. 28-29): So dibbena 
cakkhund... satte passati cavamane upapajjamane...- With the divine eye, he sees people (and not 


“‘beings’) being born and perishing... 


4.A.], p. 22 (Traité, p. 29F): Ekapuggalo loke uppajjamano uppajjati bahujanajitaya... Katamo 
ekapuggalo? Tathagato araham sammasambuddho. — One alone (and not one single ‘individual’), being 
born into the world, is born for the benefit of many people. Who is that? The Tathagata, the holy 


completely enlightened one. — Same interpretation in KoSa, IX, p. 259. 


5. The samodhanas that end the Jataka tales and by means of which the Buddha establishes the connection 
between individuals of the present story (paccuppannavatthu) and those of the story of the past 
(atitavatthu), these samodhanas do not constitute any confirmation of a self. ’Perhaps you are wondering if, 
at that time and that epoch, such a one was not another than myself. Well then, no, you should not imagine 
that. Why? Because at that time and that epoch, I was indeed that one (aham eva sa tena kdlena tena 
aamayena asav abhivam).” By means of this formula, comments the KoSa, IX, p. 272, the Bhagavat tells 
us that the skandhas that constitute his ‘self? actually make up part of the same series (ekasamtana) as the 
skandhas that constitute the individual in question, in the way that one says: “The fire came here by 


burning” (sa evanir dahann gata iti). 


Other canonical passages where the term atman and its synonyms have no metaphysical intent may be 
found in chapter IX of the Kosa and in the L ’enseignement du Buddha , p. 81-96, by W. Rahula. And we 
think it is wrong that good minds have seen in the Bharasutta and the Natumhaka “the affirmation of an 


atman distinct from the skandhas.” 


Bharasutta in Samyutta, III, p. 25026 (other references above, p. 215F, n. 1). — O monks, I will explain to 
you the burden (bhara), the taking up of the burden (bharadana), the setting down of the burden 
(bharaniksepana), the bearer of the burden (bhadrahara). The burden is the five aggregates of attachment 
(upadanaskandha); the taking up of the burden is the thirst that produces rebirth (¢7s1a paunarbhaviki); the 
setting down of the burden is the extinction of the thirst (tsnayah prahanam); the bearer of the burden is 
such and such an individual (pudgala), the venerable one who bears such and such a name who is of such 
and such a family and such and such a clan, who takes such and such food, who takes part in such and such 
happiness and suffering, who lives for so and so many years, who dwells for such and such a time.” The 
Vatsiputrtyas use this stitra as an excuse to speak about an ineffable pudgala. But in his KoSa, IX, p. 267, 
Vasubandhu retorts: “It is only in order to conform with worldly usage that one says: ‘This venerable one 
of such and such a name, of such and such a clan’ and the rest, in order that one may know that the pudgala 


is utterable, impermanent, without self nature... Therefore the pudgala is not an entity.” 


Natumhakasutta and parable of the Jeta Grove, S. Il, p. 33-34; IV, p. 81-82, 128-129; Majjhima, I, p. 140, 
33-141, 19; Samyukta, T 99, no. 269, k. 10, p. 70b; no. 274, k. 11, p. 73a). — “Monks, reject that which is 
not yours (na tumhakam): form, feeling, concept, volition and consciousness are not yours, reject them and, 


doing this, you will derive benefit and happiness. But if someone came into this Jeta Grove where we are 
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and took the grass, the wood, the branches and the leaves to burn them, would you say that he takes and 
burns you? — No, Lord. — Why? - Because, Lord, these things are not ‘me’ and not ‘mine’. — In the same 


way, monks, reject what is not yours.” 


The rejection of skandhas which are not a self and not ‘mine’ does not in any way imply that one will find a 
self or ‘mine’ or that the self and ‘mine’ exist. The Mahaniddesa, II, p. 438-439 quite rightly compares the 
parable of the chariot that does not exist apart from its parts (S. I, p. 135) and the well-known saying: Su/fifio 
loko attena va attaniyena va (S. IV, p. 54). 


If the Buddha orders his monks to “reject the skandhas”, it is not only because they are empty of self and 
‘mine’, but perhaps also because they are empty of intrinsic nature and characteristic. Such is the opinion of 
the Traité (p. 2108F) which sees in the Buddha’s injunction to Radha ” These skandhas, O Radha, destroy 


them, crush them, reduce them to nothing” (S. II, p. 190) an affirmation of dharmasinyata. 


In summary, for ease and conciseness of language, the Buddha did not hesitate to use the terms atman, 
sattva, jiva, purusa, pudgala which were current in his time: Those are”, he said, “names, expressions, 
phrases, popular designations which the Tathagata uses, but without being fooled by them (D. I, p. 202: 
Itima kho Citta, lokasamanna lokaniruttiyo lokavohara lokapannattiyo yahi Tathagato voharati 
aparamasan).” They do not imply the existence of a permanent, stable, eternal, immutable entity; they are 


simple labels to designate conveniently a complex of impermanent, painful and impersonal samskrtas. 


To Mara who spoke to her about the self, the nun Vajira answered: “What do you mean, O Mara? That 
there is a sattva? Your doctrine is false. It is but a mass of changing formations (sankhara). Just as there 
where the parts of the chariot are assembled, the word ‘chariot’ is used, so also, there where the five 


skandhas are, it is appropriate to speak of sattva” (S. I, p. 135). 


B. The individual (pratipaurusika) and therapeutic (pratipaksika) point of view 


According to the Traité (p. 31-38F), the Buddha always varied his teaching according to the aspirations 
(asaya) and needs of his listeners: to some he taught the existence of the self, to others, the non-existence of 
the self. 


Influenced by nihilistic views (ucchedadrsti), some of his disciples doubted that there is an afterlife, the 
reward for the good and punishment for the wicked throughout lifetimes, removing in this way any 
sanctions on morality. The Buddha therefore taught them that “wherever a self is produced (@tmabhava), 
that is where its action ripens, and when this action is ripe it undergoes retribution in the present life, in the 
next life or in future lives (A. I, p. 134: yatth’ assa attabhavo nibbattati tattha tam kammam vipaccati, 
yattha tam kammam vipaccati, tattha tassa kammassa vipakam patisamvedeti ditth’ eva dhamme uppajje 


apare va ariyaye). 


On the other hand, drawn to eternalistic views (sasvatadrsti), others imagine that they go from existence to 
existence, that they abandon one body to take up another and undergo, from age to age, the consequences 
of their own actions. They do not endanger the norms of morality but, nonetheless, they fall into the fatal 


belief in the self (satkayadrsti), the root of desire and the source of wrong views. To them the Buddha 
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explains that the mechanism of retribution functions perfectly in the absence of any agent or any 
transmigrating entity. In the Paramarthastnyatasiitra (see below, p. 2136F), he states that there is action 
and retribution, but that there is no agent to reject these skandhas and to assume others. To Phalguna who 
asks him: “Then who touches (phussati), who feels (vedayati)?”’, the Teacher answers: “I deny that anyone 
touches or that anyone feels. Your question is badly put. You should have asked me what is the condition 
(paccaya) of touching and what is the condition of feeling, and I would have answered [that, in terms of 
dependent origination], touching has, as condition, the six internal ayatanas and that feeling has, as 
condition, touching” (S. II, p. 13; cited by the Traité, p. 32F, 1683-84F). 


In affirming the respective existence and non-existence of the substantial self, the Buddha is obviously 
contradicting himself but, nevertheless, the two answers are valid. As the Traité will comment (p. 2102F), 
the Buddha denies the atman more often than he affirms it, for the good reason that people, moved by the 
instinct of conservation, aspire to eternal survival rather than to a total annihilation. If people had opted for 
annihilation, the Teacher would not have omitted insisting on survival. Both being true, the opposing theses 
do not, however, have the same true potential. From the Hinayanist point of view at least, the Anatmavada 
holds in absolute truth (paramarthasatya) for the skandhas alone exist. The Atmavada itself fits into the 
category of conventional and provisional truth (samvrtisatya) in that it corrects the errors of the nihilists. 


Now, the Traité will tell us (p. 2101F), a useful opinion is never false. 


C. The refused questions 


The Buddha often remained silent (tusnimbhava) on the questions under consideration here, and for him, 
this silence is an answer, a sthapaniyavyakarana, an answer by not responding (cf. p. 156F). He refuses to 


say anything not only about the existence of the atman but also about the various modalities of the latter. 


Anandasutta (S. IV, p. 400-401; Samyukta, T 99, no. 961. k. 34, p. 245b; T 100, no. 195, k. 10. p. 444c). — 
One day the wandering mendicant Vatsagotra came to the Buddha and asked: “Does the atman exist (atth’ 
atta)?” but the Teacher remained silent; thereupon Vatsagotra asked: “Does the atman not exist (natth’ 
atta)?” and again the Buddha remained silent. The mendicant having gone, the Buddha justified his silence 
to Ananda: “If I had answered that the atman exists, I would have been siding with the eternalists 
(sasvatavada) and I would have been preventing Vatsagotra from reaching the knowledge (jana) that the 
dharmas are without self (Sarve dharma anatmanah). On the other hand, if I had answered that the atman 
does not exist, I would have been siding with the nihilists (wcchedvada) and poor Vatsagotra would have 


asked himself: ‘But did I not previously exist? And now I no longer exist!’ “ 


Here, and despite his reluctance, the Buddha allows us to imply that he is intimately persuaded of the non- 


self nature of all things. 


In regard to the modalities of this atman in the case that it would exist, the Teacher is even more careful. He 
declares the fourteen reserved points (avyakrtavastu), ‘difficult questions’ which his disciples always asked 
him: eternity and infinity of the world (/oka) and of the self (atman), survival of the Tathagata (or the saint 


liberated from desire) after death, connection between the life force (iva) and the body (references above, 
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p. 154F seq.). Here the Buddha makes no effort to justify his silence, and the reasons that he invokes are 
not lacking. Two especially should be remembered: the first practical in nature, and the second logical in 


nature 


a. If the Buddha was silent, it is because knowledge of these things does not make for progress in the holy 
life since they are of no use to peace and enlightenment (D. I, p. 188-189; III, p. 136; M. I, p. 431; S. II, p. 
223). 


b. Since everything is empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, there is no atman and, since there is no atman, it is absurd 
to wonder if it is eternal or transitory, finite or infinite, the same as the body or different from it. One does 
not go on and on about the height of the son of a sterile woman and a eunuch, on the length of the hair of a 
tortoise, on the color of a sky-flower, on the shape of the sixth finger of one’s hand, on the number of liters 
of milk produced by a cow’s horn. The author of the Traité returns to this subject a number of times (e.g., 
p. 155-158F, 423F, 913-919F) and he concludes (p. 1684F): “It is the anatman that is true”, not without 


immediately adding, like a good Madhyamikan, that one cannot grasp its characteristic. 


That said, the Buddha is perfectly aware of the outcry that his teachings were to provoke. The theory of 
dependent origination which explains, without the intervention of a substantial entity, the mechanism of 
action and retribution, is a profound truth, difficult to see, difficult to understand, pacifying, sublime, 
surpassing any dialectic, abstruse, comprehensible only to the wise (Vin., I, p. 4; Catusparisad, p. 108; 
Mahavastu, IT, p. 314; Lalitavistara, p. 392). As for emptiness - if it is a question only of the self and 


‘mine’ — “the entire world is averse to it” (sarvalokavipratyanika). 


The Buddha foresaw that, in future centuries, some bhiksus would not listen to it, would not lend an ear to 
it and would not want to understand ‘the siitras expounded by the Tathagata, profound sttras, deep in 
meaning, superhuman and dealing with emptiness’ (S. II, p. 267; V, p. 407; A. I, p. 72; II, p. 107: suttanta 


tathagatabhasita gambhira gambhirattha lokottara sunnatapatisamyutta). 


If any prediction is realized, that one certainly was. In the early centuries of Buddhism, some schools, in 
any case, those of the Vatsiputriyas and the Sammittyas (cf. p. 43, F, n. 4) professed personalist views 
(pudgalavada) in such an insidious way that one wonders if they were still indeed Buddhist (cf. preliminary 
note of L. de La Vallée Poussin to chap. IX of the KoSa, p. 228). Throughout history, efforts were made to 
introduce into the holy Dharma the atman of the Upanisads and the Vedanta. Even in our times, some 
critics maintain the following reasoning: The Buddha denied that the samskrtas are a self or belong to a 
self, but he did not formally combat an atman transcending the world of contingencies. E. Frauwallner, in 
his Philosophie des Buddhismus, Berlin, 1956, expressed himself thus: Der Buddha wird nicht miide, 
immer wieder zu betonen, dass keine der fiinf Gruppen (skandha), aus denen die irdische Persénlichkeit 
zusammensetzt, fiir das Ich gehalten werden darf. Ihm selbst lag es zwar fern, damit das Vorhandensein 


einer Seels tiberhaupt zu leugnen. 


But this argumentum ex silentio bears no weight in face of the similar dialogues, exchanges between 
Sariputra and Yamaka (S. III, p. 111-112), between the Buddha and Anuradha (S. IV, p. 383-384) on the 
existence of the tathagata, a word that here means not the Buddha but more generally the saint delivered 


from desire. There it is said that the tathagata is not any of the five skandhas (riuipa, vedand, samjna, 
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samskara, vijndna), is not found in them nor elsewhere (anyatra), is not the group of the five skandhas and 
yet is not separate from them. In conclusion: Ettha ca te, dvuso Yamaka, ditth’ eva dhamme saccato thetato 


tathagato anupalabbhiyamano. 


This finale has been translated and understood differently by H. Oldenberg (Buddha, sein Leben, 13" ed., 
1959, p. 296: “So ist also, Freund Yamaka, schon hier in der sichtbaren Welt der Vollendete fiir dich nicht 
in Wahrheit und Wesebhaftigkeit zu erfassen”, and L. de La Vallée Poussin who understands: “Donc, mon 
ami, mIme maintenant, tu ne percois pas le Bouddha comme existant réellement, vraiment” (Le 
bouddhisme, 3" ed., 1925, p. 172), or “Donc, Yamaka, dans ce monde mIme, le tathagata n’est pas percu, 
constaté, comme vrai, réel” (Nirvana, 1925, p. 104). Oldenberg sees in this phrase the affirmation of a 
transcendent atman, the atman of the Upanisads; de La Vallée Poussin finds in it the same negation of the 
tathagata of which one cannot say that it perishes at death for the good reason that in order to perish, it is 


necessary to exist. 


In his fine work, L ’Atman-Brahman dans le bouddhisme ancien, Paris, 1973, p. 67, K. Bhattacharya writes: 
“The controversy between Oldenberg and de La Vallée Poussin seems senseless, for it is placed on two 
distinct levels. In fact, however, the learned Indian scholar sides with Oldenberg and Frauwallner by 
adding: ‘What this text and others similar to it mean is this: ‘The atman, the Absolute, cannot be the object 
of ‘grasping’... But that which escapes ‘grasping’ is not ‘non-existent’; its objective ‘non-existence’ is, on 
the other hand, its metaphysical ‘existence’ par excellence; its ‘non-grasping’ is its ‘grasping’ par 


excellence’ “. 


But the Omniscient One knew very well what he needed to say and what he needed to be silent about, and 
one would seek in vain in the canonical sutras of exact and definitive meaning (nitarthasiitra) any support 
for an atman both immanent and transcendent, permanent (nitya), stable (dhruva), eternal (sasvata) and 
immutable (aviparinamadharma), whereas they endlessly say and repeat that all things without exception, 
conditioned or unconditioned, are not an atman (sarve dharma andtmanah) and that the most fatal 


ignorance, whatever the forms they may borrow, is the satkayadrsti. 


Under these conditions and until proof of the contrary, it is best to stick to the recommendation of the 
Teacher: “What I have not declared, hold that as non-declared, and what I have declared, hold that as 
having been declared” (M. I, p. 431: Abyakatan ca me abyakatato dharetha, byakatan ca me byakatato 
dharetha). By conforming to this golden rule and by endeavoring to realize by themselves the profound 
meaning of the teachings of the Blessed One, for over twenty-five centuries numerous bhiksus have found 
in the doctrine of non-self the pacifying of the mind and joyful hearts. On this subject, see W. Rahula, 
L’enseignement fondamental du bouddhisme in Présence du bouddhisme, Saigon, 1959, p. 265-266; 
L’enseignement du Buddha, Paris, 1961, p. 77-96. 


“In conclusion,” writes the author of the Traité (p. 747F), “look for the atman in heaven or on earth, inside 
(adhyatman) or outside (bahirdhda), in the three times (tryadhvan) or in the ten directions (dasadis), 
nowhere will you find it. Only the meeting of the twelve bases of consciousness [dvadasayatana, i.e., the 
six sense organs and their respective objects] produces the six consciousnesses (sadvijnana). The meeting 


of the three [trikasamnipdata, or the meeting of the organs, the objects and the consciousnesses] is called 
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contact (sparsa). Contact produces feeling (vedand), concept (samjna), the act of intention (cetand) and 
other mental dharmas (caitasikadharma). According to the Buddhist system, it is by the power of ignorance 
(avidya) that belief in the self (satkayadrsti) arises. As a result of satkayadrsti, one affirms the existence of 
the atman. This satkayadrsti is destroyed by the vision of the truth of suffering (duhkhasatyadarsana): the 
knowledge of the truth of suffering (duhkhe dharmajnana) and the consecutive knowledge of suffering 


(duhkhe ‘nvyajnana). When satkayadrsti is destroyed, one no longer sees that there is an atman.” 


2. Dharmastinyata 


The canonical scriptures do not teach the emptiness of beings alone; occasionally they also talk about the 
emptiness of things (dharmastnyata): dharmas are empty of self-nature (svabhdava) and also of 
characteristics (/aksana) and are like a magic show. This long before the term existed Madhyamaka shows 
up in some sitras of the Tripitaka, in theories attributing to samadhi a complete control over things and 


especially in the philosophical interpretation given to the Middle Way (madhyama pratipad). 


A. Sitra concerning the emptiness of things 


Early Buddhism considered conditioned dharmas, coming from causes, to be impermanent, painful and 
without self, but as a general rule, did not doubt their reality; it acknowledged their intrinsic nature and 
definite characteristics. Some siitras, however, seem to have wandered away from this realism and lean 
toward nihilism: they would have taught the twofold emptiness of beings and things or only the emptiness 
of things. Twice, without pretending to be complete, the Traité has tried to set up the list of them: 
Mahdsiinyatasiitra, Brahmajalasiitra, Pasiirasutta (p. 1079-1090F), Srenikaparivrdjakasiitra, 
Dirghanakhasitra, Sattvasitra, Kolopamasitra, and a few sutras of the Parayana and the Arthavarga(p. 


2141-2144F). The reader who is interested is referred to the indicated pages. 


Candrakirti likewise thinks that the world deprived of reality has been taught in the siitras dealing with the 
Sravaka path and gives as sample the Phenasutta (S. IH, p. 140-143) and the Katyayanavavada (S. Il, p. 
17): see Madh. avatara, p. 22 (transl. Muséon, 1907, p. 271). 


B. Supremacy of samadhi 


The Path of nirvana is a path of deliverance, of detachment in regard to the threefold world, of renunciation 
of the five objects of sensory enjoyment, of the taste of the trances and absorptions felt in the material 
world, the world of form and the formless world. This detachment follows a pure wisdom (prajna 
anasrava) which cannot be acquired without the support of samadhi. The practices of the Path described in 
preceding chapters (chap. XXXI-XXXVIII) are samadhi insofar as they are practiced in a state of 
concentrated mind. They are aimed at detaching the mind from contingencies. The practitioner who is 


concentrated obtains a mastery of mind (cetovasita), a mental aptitude (cittakarmanyate) that makes him 
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capable of seeing things as he wishes and even of transforming them at will. The power of conviction 
(adhimuktibala) is manifested particularly in the meditation on ugliness (asubhabhavana), the four 
immeasurables (apramana), the eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight spheres of mastery (abhivyayatana) 


and the ten spheres of totality (Aytsnayatana). 


By the strength of twisting and kneading the object at will, the practitioner ends up by finding the 
emptiness ofintrinsic nature (svalaksana), specific mark (nimitta), and wishlessness (apranihita). Those are 
the three doors of deliverance (vimoksamukha) opening directly onto destruction of the three poisons and 
nirvana. Having reached this stage, the ascetic sravaka practically catches up with the bodhisattva in the 
awareness of the true nature of things which is none other than the absence of nature. For all of this, see 
Traité, p. 1213-1232F. 


A disciple of the Buddha, well-known in the Pali tradition as well as the Sanskrit, without being burdened 
by preliminary considerations, had instinctively found the formula for good meditation. The 
Samthakatyayanasitra (see references above, p. 86F, n. 2) tells us that he had destroyed all notions 
whatsoever (sarvatra sarvasamjnda) and that he meditated by not meditating on anything (na sarvam 
sarvam iti dhyayati). And the gods congratulated him saying: “Praise to you, excellent man, for we do not 
know on what you are meditating (yasya te nabhijanimah kim tvam nisritya dhyayasi).” This precursor of 


Nagarjuna, Bhavaviveka, Candrakirti and Santideva had undoubtedly found the truth by not seeing it. 


C. Interpretation of the Middle Way 


Sravakas and bodhisattvas are also in agreement on the philosophical interpretation given to the Madhyama 


pratipad, with the difference that the latter have attributed to it an absolutely unlimited extension. 


In the Sermon at Benares (Vin. I, p. 10; MI, p. 15-16; II, p. 231; S. IV, p. 330; V, p. 421; Catusparisad, p. 
140; Mahavastu, III, p. 331; Lalitavistara, p. 416), Sakyamuni revealed to his first disciples the Middle 
Way which “opens the eyes and the mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to nirvana”: 
this is the noble eightfold Path. 


In the sources cited, this Path is a middle way insofar as it is equally distant from hedonism and rigorism, 


between a life of pleasure (kamasukhallikanuyoga) and a life of mortification (atmaklamathanuyoga). 


However, other canonical passages see in it a middle way insofar as it reflects, back to back, a series of 
extreme and opposing philosophical views: “By not adopting these paired groups of extremes, the 
Tathagata expounds the Dharma by means of the Middle Way” (etav ubhav antav anupagamya 
madhyamaya pratipada tathagato dharmam deSayati). 


Here are some of the extremes to which the Buddha objects: 


1. To say “Everything exists” is one extreme, to say “Everything does not exist” is another (sabbam atthiti 
ayam eko anto, sabbam natthiti ayam dutiyo anto): S. Il, p. 17, 21-23; 76, 23-27; Ul, p. 135, 12-13. 


2. For the one who sees precisely with right wisdom the origin of the world, that which in the world is 


called ‘non-existence’ does not exist; for the one who sees precisely with right wisdom the cessation of the 
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world, that which in the world is called ‘existence’ does not exist (lokasamudayam yathabhitam 
samyakprajnaya pasyato ya loke nastita sa na bhavati, lokanirodham yathabhitam samyakprajnaya 


pasyato ya loke ‘sthita sa na bhavati); Nidanasamyukta, p. 169 = S. II, p. 17, 10-13. 


The false view of existence, the eternalist view, is not found in the person who sees precisely, by right 
wisdom, the causal origin of formations. The false view of non-existence, the nihilist view, is not found in 
the person who sees precisely, with right wisdom, the causal cessation of the formations 
sahetusamskarasamudayam yathabhitam samyakprajnaya pasyato ya bhavadrsti sasvatadrsti sa na 
bhavati, sahetusamskaranirodham ca yathabhitam samyakprajnaya pasyato ya vibhavadrsti ucchedadrsti 
sapi na bhavati): Mahavastu, III, p. 448, 8-10. 


3. The Acelasiitra has come down to us in its Pali recension (S. II, p. 19-22) and its Sanskrit recension 
(Nidanasamyukta, p. 170-178), with some differences between them. The Buddha denies that suffering — 
meaning the world of suffering — is made by oneself (svayamkrta) or made by another (parakrta). Those 
who claim that it is made by oneself fall into the eternalist heresy (sasvatadrsti); those who believe that it is 
made by another fall into the nihilist heresy (ucchedadrsti). For the same reasons, one cannot say that the 
person who acts is identical with the person who suffers (so karoti so patisamvediyati) or that the person 
who acts is other than the person who suffers (avino karoti anno patisamvediyati); one cannot say that 
feeling is identical with the one who feels (sa vedand so vediyati) or that feeling is other than the one who 
feels (anna vedana afino vedayati). Avoiding these groups of extremes, the Buddha expounds the 


dependent origination of phenomena. 


4. According to the Avijjapaccaya (S. II, p. 61; Nidanasamyukta, p. 154, 155), to think that the living being 
is identical to the body (taj jivam tac chariram) and to think that the living being is different from the body 
(anyaj jivam anyac chariram) are two extreme views that make the religious life (brahmacaryavasa) 


impossible. 


Avoiding all these extremes, the Buddha preaches the Dharma (particularly the pratityasamutpada) by 
means of the Middle Way. 


It is true that in these old canonical stitras the refusal of the extremes is especially directed against belief in 
a self, but the simultaneous rejection of the asti and the nasti, of the astita and the nastita, confines the 
philosophy to a neutral position where it is impossible for it to affirm or deny what is. This is the position 
adopted by the Madhyamaka, and later (1. 43, p. 370a25-b10), the Traité will comment that it does not go 
against any limit. To practice the Madhyama pratipad in the spirit of the Prajiiaparamita is to reject all 
extremes: eternity (sa@svata) and annihilation (uccheda), suffering (duhkha) and happiness (sukha), empty 
(siinya) and real (tattva), self (atman) and non-self (anatman), material things (rupin) and non-material 
things (ariupin), visible (sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) and non-resistant 
(apratigha), conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned (sasmskrta), impure (sdsrava) and pure (anasrava), 
mundane (/aukika) and supramundane (/okottara), ignorance (avidya) and destruction of ignorance 
(avidyaksaya), old age and death (jaramarana) and cessation of old age and death (jaramarananirodha), 


existence (astita) and non-existence (ndastita) of things, bodhisattva and six paramitas, buddha and bodhi, 
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the six inner organs (indriya) and the six outer objects (visaya), the perfection of wisdom and the non- 


perfection of wisdom. — The old canonical sutras are not there yet but they are on the way. 


Why does the Tripitaka go on at length about the emptiness of beings and pass rapidly over the emptiness 
of things? In the words of the Traité, there are several reasons. First, because the Tripitaka is addressed to 
the sravakas who, being weak in their faculties, understand the first more easily than the second. The 
bodhisattvas, on the other hand, are better prepared to understand the doctrines of the Prajiiaparamitas (cf. 
p. 2061F). Secondly, because beings cling especially to eternity and happiness and much less to 
impermanence and suffering. The worldly person is more attracted to the eternal happiness of the afterlife 
than to annihilation on death (p. 2102F). Thirdly and finally, for pedagogical reasons: the doctrine of the 
non-self serves as introduction to that of the emptiness of things and it is appropriate to speak of it first (p. 
2138F). 


Il. EMPTINESS IN THE HINAYANIST SECTS 


The Traité (p. 106-108F), in a few lines, has summarized the history of the first centuries of Buddhism: 
“When the Buddha was in this world, the Dharma encountered no obstacles. After the Buddha died, when 
the Dharma was recited for the first time, it was still as it was at the time when the Buddha lived. One 
hundred years later, king ASoka made a grand five-yearly assembly and the great Dharma teachers debated. 
As a result of their differences, there were distinct sects (nikdya) each having a name, and they 
subsequently developed.” Each sect, or rather, each school explained their particular views in scholastic 
manuals (abhidharma) to which they attributed canonical value and in treatises (Sastra) signed with the 


names of illustrious authors. 


Comparing the doctrines of the Stitrapitaka, recognized broadly by all the schools, to the teachings 
consigned to the Abhidharmas and the Sastras, the Traité (p. 1095F) comments as follows: “Whoever has 
not grasped the Prajiaparamita system [will come up against innumerable contradictions]: if he tackles the 
teaching of the Abhidharma, he falls into realism; if he tackles the teaching of emptiness, he falls into 
nihilism; if he tackles the teaching of the Pitaka (= Sutrapitaka), he falls [sometimes] into realism and 


[sometimes] into nihilssm.” 


Although this comment concems especially the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, it also has a more general 
range. As we have seen in the preceding section, the canonical stitras teach mainly the sattvastinyata, but 
sometimes also the dharmastnyata, and those who read them fall sometimes into realism and sometimes 
into nihilism. Generally — there are some exceptions — the Abhidharmas insist on sattvasinyata, but remain 
silent on dharmasinyata; thus they risk their readers falling into realism. The Mahayanasitras that teach 
both the sattva- and the dharmasinyata are difficult to interpret, and a superficial exegesis frequently ends 
up in nihilism. 

In regard to the problem of emptiness, the Hinayanist sects, traditionally eighteen in number, may be 


divided into three classes: the personalists, the realists and the nominalists. 
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1. The Personalists (pudgalavadin). — 


Among the sects believing in the individual, in the person, the best known is that of the VatsIputriya- 
Salmittiya. We know their theories roughly by the criticisms their adversaries addressed to them and from 
an original work, the Sammitivanikayasastra, translated into Chinese (T 1649). Other authentic sources, 


notably the Karikas, have been found by G. Tucci and are presently being studied. 


The sect accepts a pudgala, i.e., an individual, a person, acknowledging, nevertheless, that it is neither 
identical with nor different from the skandhas. It is not identical with the skandhas for it would be 
condemned to annihilation (uccheda); it is not other than the skandhas for it would be eternal (sasvata) and 
thus unconditioned (asamskrta). It behaves towards the elements like fire in regard to fuel: fire is not 
identical with the fuel for “that which is being consumed” would be confused with “that which is 
consuming”; it is not different from the fuel for the fuel would not be hot (Ko$a, IX, p. 234). For the sect, 
the pudgala is the only dharma to transmigrate (samkramati) from this world to the other world: at death, it 
abandons the skandhas of the present existence to assume those of the future existence and, at the cessation 


of its transmigration, it remains in a nirvana of which we cannot say that it does not truly exist. 


These theories provoked a lively reaction in the orthodox circles and one wonders if the Pudgalavadins 
were still Buddhists (cf. Kosa, preliminary note to chap. IX, p. 228). At any rate, the notion of emptiness, 
whether that of beings or that of things, remained foreign to them. 


The 7raité makes some allusions to the Vatsiputriyas (p. 43F, 112F, 424F, 616F) and attests the existence 
of a Vatsiputrivabhidharma (p. 43F, 424F). 


2. The Realists. — 


The epithet renders only imperfectly the basic doctrinal position adopted both by the Theravadins of 
Ceylon and the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika of the Indian continent. Worried about rendering faithfully and 
clearly the mind of the Buddha, the two schools have elaborated, in parallel but independently of each 
other, a scholasticism voluminous in size. For the record, we may cite, on the Theravadin side, the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma and the Pali Visuddhimagga; on the Sarvastivadin side, the Satpadabhidharma 
gathering six works around the Jidnaprasthana of Katyayaniputra and the Mahavibhasa of the Kashmirian 
arhats. E. Frauwallner’s Abhidharma-Studien (see WZKSA, VII (1963), p. 20-36; VIII (1964), p. 59-99; 
XV (1971, p.69-102; 103-121; XVI (1972), p. 95-152); XVII (1973), p. 97-121) has thrown new light on 


this literature. 


The two schools may be described as realists because, while rejecting the existence of an eternal and 
immutable atman, they recognize a certain reality in dharmas. In a word, they combine skandhamatravada, 
the affirmation of the existence of the five skandhas only (as well as the asamskrta), with nairatmyavada, 


the negation of the person. 
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The author of the Traité seems to be unaware of the existence of the Theravadins of Ceylon; by contrast, he 
has at his fingertips the works of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas to which he often refers (see, e.g., p. 109- 
110F, 11F, 245F, 285F, 424F, 614F, 786F, 787F, 1697F, 1715F, etc.). He was broadly dependent on this 


school; one could say that it is to it that he addresses his work. Here we must say a few words about this. 


To begin with, the Sarvastivadins distinguish two classes of things: i) those that exist by designation only 
(prajnaptisat), truly conventional (samvrtisatya), and ii) those that really exist (dravyasat, vastusat), truly 


absolute (paramarthasatya): cf. Koa, I, p. 186, 214. 


The first are names only serving, out of convention, to designate groups, groups that are valid only insofar 
as their parts are not in turn subdivisible. Thus an army is reduced to the soldiers that compose it, a forest to 
its trees, cloth to its threads. The chariot does not in itself exist, merely as a designation of the parts that 
enter into its manufacture: caisson, shaft, wheels, etc. In the same way, the atman, the soul, the self, is a 
simple label applied to the groupings of skandhas, ayatanas or dhatus; there is no substantial entity there, no 


one to be, to act or to feel. 


Nevertheless there do exist — and it is in this that the Sarvastivadins show themselves as realists — simple 
facts, recalcitrant to analysis, which truly exist, brief though their duration may be, with a specific intrinsic 
nature or character (svabhava = svalaksana) and some general characteristics (samanyalaksana). These 
are, for example, the atom of color which cannot be broken, feeling, concept, mental activity and 


consciousness, each of which forms in itself an indivisible entity. 


The Sarvastivadins have carefully analyzed these realities and, without necessarily forgetting the 
classification already proposed by the canonical scriptures, have drawn up a new list, the Paricavastuka. 


The dharmas are sixty-six in number and are divided into five classes: 


a. the three asamskrtas or unconditioned: space (akasa) which does not obstruct matter and is not 
obstructed by it; the two kinds of nirvana: the cessation of suffering by means of the awareness 
(pratisamkhyanirodha) that consists of the understanding of the truths and the disjunction from impure 
dharmas; the cessation of suffering not due to the awareness (apratisamkhyanirodha) that consists of the 


absolute prevention of the arising of future dharmas. 


The dharmas that follow in the list are sixty-two in number and are all samskrta, conditioned or the results 


of causes. They are divided into four groups: 
b. the 11 rijpa, material dharmas, namely: the 5 indriya, sense organs, the 6 visaya, objects, and avijnapti. 


c. the citta, also called manas, mind, or vijndna, consciousness. It is pure and simple awareness, without 


any content. 
d. the 46 caitta, mental or psychic factors, concomitant with the mind and cooperating with it. 


e. the 14 cittaviprayuktasamskara, dissociated from the mind which are neither matter nor mind. Among 
these are the four ‘characteristics of conditioned dharmas’ (samskrtalaksana): birth (7ati), old age (jara), 
duration (sthiti) and impermanence (anityata), by virtue of which conditioned dharmas arise, endure for a 


brief instant, decay and disappear. 
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Like the skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus listed by the canonical sutras, the 72 samskrtadharmas of the 
Sarvastivadins make up the whole lot (sarvam), suffering (duhkha), the world (Joka) of suffering. Causes 
and caused, impermanent, painful, empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, they form a series (samtana) that 
transmigrates through the existences of the three times, is defiled or is purified due to the delusions and 
passions (lesa), as a result of actions (karman). These dharmas are true, but under the action of their 
general characteristics, the characteristis of the conditioned, their manifestation last only a very short time, 


so short that they perish there where they are born, which renders movement impossible.. 


By acknowledging a true nature and true characteristics in dharmas, the Sarvastivadins show themselves to 
be realists; by limiting their duration to a strict minimum and refusing to them any atman worthy of the 


name, they lapse into phenomenalism and thus endanger their own system. 


The Sarvastivadins were to be attacked head on by one of their subsects, that of the Sautrantikas, so called 
because they rejected the Abhidharmas and recognized no other authority than the canonical sutras. Their 
most qualified spokesperson was Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharmako§a, who lived, according to 
E. Frauwallner, between 400 and 480 AD. He was certainly later than the author of the Traité, but, although 
the latter makes no mention of the Kosa, he was perfectly aware of the Sautrantika doctrines, even if this 
was only by consulting the Mahavibhasa. In the criticisms that he raises against the Sarvastivadins, in 
regard to, for example, the three times (p. 1690-1694F), he meets and uses the Sautrantika argumentation. 
However, in the actual state of the information, it is not possible to know with any certitude who was the 


borrower and who was the lender. 


Be that as it may, without lapsing into eternalism or nihilism, the Sautrantikas seriously gave the realism of 
the Sarvastivadins a heavy pounding. The latter, as their name indicates, based their system on the 
existence of the dharmas of the three times, past, present and future “because the Bhagavat said, it, because 
the mental consciousness proceeds from the organ and the object and because the past bears a fruit.” The 
Sautrantikas reject any temporal distinction “because if past and future things really exist, the dharmas 
coming from causes (samskrta) would always exist and would thus be eternal. And yet scripture and 
reasoning declare that they are impermanent.” On this subject, see Kosa, V, p. 50-65, and Documents 
d’Abhidharma, published by L. de La Vallée Poussin in MCB, V, 1936-1937, p. 7-158. 


In addition, the Sautrantkas noticeably reduced the list of 75 dharmas recognized as real by the 
Sarvastivadins. For them, the three asamskrtas are false, for space (akasa) is the simple absence of matter, 
and nirvana is, after the destruction of the passions and the dharmas of existence, the absence of their 
renewal. Nirvana is the culmination, negative and unreal, of a dependent origination which was positive 
and real; it is a pascad abhava, non-existence following after existence, a nirodha, none other than 
cessation (Kosa, II, p. 282-284). — The Sautrantikas accept the non-existence of the mind, but reject the 
caittas completely or partially (Kosa, II, p. 150, n.). — Finally they consider the 14 dissociated dharmas 
(viprayuktasamskara) as purely inventions of the mind. In particular, birth, duration, old age and 
impermanence of the conditioned dharmas are not things in themselves, distinct from the dharmas that arise 


and that perish, but simple modifications of the series which begins, is prolonged, is modified and perishes 
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(Kosa, II, p. 226-238). Destruction is spontaneous (akasmika): the dharma perishes incessantly by itself, is 
incessantly reborn from itself under normal conditions. The dharma-cause produces the dharma-effect in 


the same way that one balance-pan rises when the other descends (Kosa, IV, p. 4-8). 


Thus, not content with eliminating a number of dharmas, the Sautrantikas reduced the duration of those that 
it wanted to spare practically to zero. The dharmas are instantaneous (Asanika), for it is in their nature to 


perish as soon as they are born. 


In order to bring about these somber cuts in the Sarvastivadin forest, the Sautrantikas claimed to follow, 
among other sources, a sutra where the Buddha said: “Here, O monks, are five things that are only names, 
designations, conventions, manners of speaking, namely: the past, the future, space, nirvana and pudgala” 
(cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 389; Kosa, IV, p. 5, n. 2). However, their nominalism was not complete, for by 
maintaining a number, however restricted, of real entities like riipa and citta, and above all, by accepting 
the mechanism of dependent origination as the nature of things, these relentless critics remain ‘realists’ on 


the philosophical level. 


3. The Nominalists 


— In terms of the old canonical siitras, the group of the samskrtadharmas limited by the five skandhas, the 
twelve ayatanas, the twelve dhatus constituted a reality called sarvam, the all (S. IV, p. 15), loka, the world 
(S. IV, p. 52, 54) or, as well, duhkha, suffering (S. IV, p. 28). It is on this realist basis that the 
Sarvastivadins and the Sautrantikas elaborated their respective theories. In contrast, a Hinayanist sect 
derived from the Mahasamghikas saw in the skandhas, the ayatanas and the dhatus simple nominal beings 
only, without the least reality. The practitioners of this sect were designated by the name Prajiiaptivadins, 


i.e., “Nominalists’. 


In his syllabus of the sects, the Samayabhedaoparacanacakra (transl. Hiuan-tsang, T 2013, p. 16a17-18), 
the historian Vasumitra, who lived in the 4” century after the Nirvana, attributes the following three theses 
to the Prajfiaptivadins: 1) duhkha is not the skandhas; 2) the twelve ayatanas are not really true; 3) the 
samskaras that combine in interdependence and succession are metaphorically (prajnapyante) called 
duhkha.” To express onself thus is to deny any reality to conditioned things and their dependent 


origination; it is complete Madhyamaka. 


Moreover, the Prajfiaptivadins had inaugurated the Siinyavada by drawing up a list of ten emptinesses. In 
the Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 104, p. 540a20, we read: “The Prajfiaptivadins (Che-ché-louen) say that there 
are many Stnyatas: 1) adhyatma-s., 2) bahirdha-s., 3) adhyatmabahirdha-s., 4) samskrta-s., 5) asamskrta-s, 
6) atyanta-s., 7) prakrti-s., 8) apravrtti-s., 9) paramartha-s. 10) siinyata-s. These ten types of Siinyata are 
examined in other places (cf. Vibhasa, T 1545,k. 8, p. 37a12-15; T 1546, k. 4, p. 27a17-19). Why 
distinguish so many emptinesses? Because their practice serves as antidote (pratipaksa) to twenty kinds of 


belief in personality, [in vimsatisikharasamudgata satkayadrstisaila]. These twenty kinds of belief in the 
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person, roots of all the passions (sarvaklesamiila), persist in samsara and do not end up in nirvana: they are 


serious faults and this is why the emptinesses which are their close counteragents are often spoken of.” 


Were the Prajiaptivadins the inventors of these ten stinyatas or were they borrowed from the Mahayanists? 
These are questions that cannot be answered at the moment because of the absence of any information. But 
it will be noted that in the opinion of the Vibhasa, the ten Stinyatas of the Prajfiaptivadins were directed 


solely against belief in the 4tman whereas they perhaps also countered the reality of things. 


Be that as it may, and as the Traité would have it, it should be recognized that, taken altogether, the study 


of the Abhidharmas and the Hinayanist sastras leads to a qualified realism rather than a complete nihilism. 


Il. EMPTINESS ACCORDING TO THE MADHYAMAKA 


As we have just seen, the early schools of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins thought to interpret the 
canonical doctrines correctly by comparing the dharmas that exist only as designation (prajfiaptisat, 
namamatra), such as an army, a forest, the pitcher, the atman, with a series of dharmas that exist in reality 
(dravyasat, vastusat) some of which, the samskrtas, arise due to causes and others, the asamskrtas, are 


uncaused. 


1.The canonical sitras established three lists of samskrtas each covering the same grouping: the five 
skandhas, the twelve ayatanas and the eighteen dhatus. While keeping these classifications, the Theravadins 
put next to them a list of 81 samskrtadharmas (plus | asamskrta), and the Sarvastivadins, a list of 72 
samskrtadharmas (plus 3 asamskrtas): see H. von Glasenapp, Die Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart, 1949, p. 
330 and 334. 


The samskrtas (also called samskaras) are characterized by three or four samskrtalaksanas: arising 


(utpada), disappearance (vyaya) and duration-change (sthityanyathdtva). 


Although they do not exist in themselves, they are real (dravyasat, vastusat) insofar as they have a intrinsic 
nature or their own character (svabhava = svalaksana: KoSa, VI, p. 159) and general characteristics 
(samanyalaksana): they are impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (siinya) and non-self 


(anatman). 


Basing themselves on the great majority of canonical sutras, the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins, in 
their Abhidharmas, profess the non-self (nairatmya), the emptiness of the being or the person 
(sattvastunyata, pudgalasinyata). By self (4tman) is meant a permanent (nitya), stable (dhruva), eternal 
(sasvata) and immutable (aviparinamadharman) entity. Now the samskrtas (skandhas, ayatanas or dhatus) 
are impermanent, precarious, of very brief not to say instantaneous duration, and show perpetual changing 
in their own nature and their characteristics. Therefore they are not a self, do not belong to a self: they are 


‘empty of me and mine’ (Siinya Gtmand catmiyena ca). 


Being causes and coming from causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamutpanna), these samskrtas are 


carried away in the round of a samsara that has had no beginning. The skandhas forming series appear and 
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disappear from moment to moment according to the immutable process of the ‘twelve-membered 
dependent origination’ (dvadasangapratityasamutpdda) going from ignorance to old age-death: “This 
being, that is; from the production of this, that is produced, i.e., the formations have as condition ignorance, 
old age and death has as condition birth, and so this is the origin of the entire great mass of suffering. 
Conversely, this not being, that is not; by the destruction of this, that is destroyed, i.e., from the destruction 
of ignorance there results the destruction of the formations, from the destruction of birth results the 
destruction of old age and death, and such is the destruction of the entire great mass of suffering.” The 
arising and perishing skandhas are present in each of the twelve stages of the pratityasamutpada, for, as the 
Kosa, IT, p. 60 and 66 comments, the series of the skandhas that develops in the existences is the twelve- 
membered pratityasamutpada and its members are called by the name of the dharma that is the most 


important therein. 


The pratityasamutpada makes up the true nature (dharmata) of conditioned dharmas: “Whether the 
Tathagatas appear or whether the Tathagatas do not appear, this dharma-nature of the dharmas (dharmanam 


dharmata) remains stable” (references in Traité, p. 157F; add Nidanasamyukta, p. 148, 164). 


2. In contrast to the samskrtas there are the asamskrtas or unconditioned. The canonical texts and the 
Abhidharmas of the Theravadins know only one, namely, nirvana; the Sarvastivadins have three, namely, 
space (akasa) and the two ‘types’ of nirvana. Differing from the samskrtas, they are without birth, without 
disappearance and without duration-change (A. I, p. 152) and completely escape the law of 
pratityasamutpada. One would like to think that nirvana is an abode of eternal bliss, but it is in no way an 
atman. In the words of the third seal of the Dharma, a// dharmas, samskrta as well as asamskrta, are non- 


self (anatmanah sarvadharmah) and, what is more, there is no one to enter into nirvana. 
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The Sarvastivadin scholasticism is a grandiose but fragile edifice. We saw above how it was attacked head 
on by the Sautrantikas. The last blow was delivered by the Mahayanists, particularly the Madhyamikas. 
The author of the 7raité has, to a great extent, contributed to this work of demolition by taking his 
inspiration from some canonical sitras that profess the twofold emptiness, from a number of 
Mahayanasitras among which are primarily the Prajfaparamitasitras, and finally from the philosophical 
sastras of the Madhyamaka school, signed by the great names of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. 
Here I [Lamotte] will try to summarize his position with the aid of the works of L. de La Vallée Poussin, R 
Grousset, E. Conze and J. May which have been especially useful to me. In the pages that follow, the 


abbreviations used are: 


P. = Paficaviméatisahasrika; S. = Satasahasrika; Madh. kar. = Madhyamakakarika by Nagarjuna; Madh. 
vrtti = Prasannapada by Candrakirti; Madh. av. = Madhyamakavatara also by Candrakirti. 
In the search for the Mystery, the Thomist scholasticism uses the triple method of negation (via negationis), 


of causality (via causalitatis) and of transcendence (via eminentiae); the Madhyamika scholasticism resorts 


to the first, evades the second and substitutes for the third a cautious silence (via silentii). 
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The system rests on the distinction between the two truths: 7) the conventional truth or truth of worldly 
convention (samvrtisatya) marred by realism, pluralism and determinism and built up on ignorance alone; 
ii) the absolute truth (varamarthasatya) which, while rejecting realism, keeps itself from falling into 
nihilism and thus takes a Middle Way (madhyama pratipad) between negation and affirmation, a path 
leading to he stopping of the mind and of speech. — See Madh. vrtti, p. 491-499 (J. May, Candrakirti, p. 
224-234); Traité, p. 27F, 1091F, 1101F, 1379F, etc. 


1. Rejection of realism 


Capable of being envisaged under various aspects, the doctrine of emptiness is applied to all dharmas 
(sarvadharmasinyata) without exception (atyantasiinyata). Dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature 
(svabhavasinyata), essence (prakrtisinyata) and specific nature (svalaksanasinyata). They are also 
without general characteristics and elude causality. They do not truly exist: they are merely designations 
(prajnapti), simple names (namamA4tra). No longer are there distinctions between inner dharmas 
(adhyatmasiunyata), outer dharmas (bahirdhasinyata) and both inner and outer dharmas 
(adhyatmabahirdhasinyata), or between conditioned dharmas (samskrtasiinyata) and unconditioned 


dharmas (asamskrtadharmasiinyata). 


Without pretending to be complete, the S. (p. 930-936) attempts to draw up the list of empty dharmas. 
Everything imagined by worldly persons (prthagjana) or by the saints (arya) appears in it: the five 
skandhas, the twelve ayatanas, the eighteen dhatus, the twelve angas of the pratityasamutpada, the six 
paramitas, the eighteen Siinyatas, the thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas and other dharmas supplementary 
to the Path (4 aryasatyas, 4 dhyanas, 4 apramanas, 4 ariipyasamapattis, 8 vimoksas, 9 
anupurvasamapattis, 3 vinoksamukhas, 6 abhijnds, 112 samadhis, 43 dharanimukhas), finally, all the 
Buddhadharmas (10 tathagatabalas, 4 vaisaradyas, 4 pratisamvids, mahamaitri, mahakaruna, 18 
avenikabuddhadharmas): in brief, all possible and imaginable dharmas, from riipa up to the 


sarvakarajnata of the Buddhas. 


It is to be noted that the eighteen Stinyatas appear in the list. It is that they perform no action, and each time 
the stitra adds: “It is not by means of the thing’s emptiness that this thing is empty; the thing itself is 
emptiness, the very emptiness is the thing (e.g., na rupasiinyataya rupam Siinyam ripam eva Siinyata 
Stnyataiva rupam). 
If one examines this universal emptiness, the following deductions are reached: 

1) The samskrtas are empty of intrinsic nature (svabhdava), essence (prakrti) or self-character (svalaksana). 
Matter is devoid of materiality and all the rest in keeping (P., p. 128, ii; S. p. 554, 6: ripam riipena 
stinyam). Matter is devoid of the character of matter (P., p. 137, 12; S., p. 653, 11: ripam virahitam 


riipalaksanena). The bodhisattva should consider all these dharmas as empty of essence (P., 132, 23; S., p. 
613, 5: bodhisattvena prakrtisiinyah sarvadharmah pratyaveksitavyah). 
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If the intrinsic nature of dharmas were a real self-nature, a being in itself, it would be innate (nija), non- 
artificial (akrtrima), independent of other (pardnapeksa), permanent (nitya) and immutable 
(aviparinamadhrman) (Madh. kara., XU, 1-3; Madh, vrtti, p. 262-263). But the nature of dharmas seemed 
to be caused, manufactured, subject to conditions, permanent and changing. Thus water is cold, but if it is 
put near a pot of hot coals, it becomes hot and takes on the nature of the fire; once the embers are cold, it 
becomes cold (Traité, p. 2112F). Therefore the intrinsic nature of dharmas is a non-nature: the intrisnic 
nature of riipa is a non-nature (P., p. 137, 2-3; S. p. 664, 17: abhavo rijpasya svabhavah) and it is the same 
for all the skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, pratityasamutpada, up to and including the pinnacle of the truth 
(bhutakoti) which is empty of the nature of bhiutakoti (P., p. 137, 9-11). 


2) The samskrtas, empty of nature and self characteristics, are likewise devoid of general characteristics 
(samanyalaksana), impermanence, etc., because applied to natures that are not so, these general 
characteristics are without substratum. It would be futile to try to find impermanence (anityata), suffering 
(duhkhata), non-self (anadtmata), calm (santata), emptiness (sunyata), absence of marks (animitta), 
insignificance (apranihitata) and isolation (viviktata) in them. Therefore the impermanence of ripa is 
empty of the impermanence of riipa, and it is the same for all the general characteristics applied to the 
skandhas (P., p. 131, 5-132, 2; S., p. 568, 8-580-16: rijpanityata anityatésvabhdavena siinya, etc., etc.). 
Dharmas have but one characteristic: the absence of characteristics (P., p. 164, 225, 244, 258, 261, 262: 
ekalaksana yadutalakusanah; Traité, p. 1376F, 1382F, 1694F, 1703F, etc.). 


3) The samskrtas are the result of causes (pratityasamutpanna) only in apparent truth. They are dharmas 
empty of self existence and of characteristics that arise from dharmas empty of self existence and of 
characteristics (Pratitvasamutpadahrdayakarika, no. 4, cited in Pafjika, p. 355, 14; 532, 5: stinebhya eva 
stnya dharmah prabhavanti dharmebhyah). 


The early sources (Samyutta, II, p. 25; Nidanasamyukta, p. 147-149; Anguttara, I, p. 286) considered as 
‘dharma-nature of the dharmas’ the twelve-membered pratitysamutpada controlling the production and 
destruction of the samskrtas throughout the cycle of existence (samsara). This dharma-nature of the 
dharmas they called dhatu, dhammatthitata, dhammaniyamata, idappacayata (Pali listing); dharmata 
dharmasthitita, dharmaniyamata, dharmayathathata, avitathata, ananyatha, bhiitakofi, satyata, tattva 
yathatathata, avipaitata, aviparyasatathata, idampratyayata (Sanskrit listing), but we should not be 


impressed by the accumulation of these abstract nouns. 


Actually: “That which arises from conditions is in fact unborn; there is no real production for it. That which 
depends on conditions is declared to be empty. He who knows emptiness is not fooled.” (Madh. vrtti, p. 
239, 491, 500, 504; Pafyika, p. 355: yah pratyayair jayati sa hy ajato, na tasya utpadu sabhabato ‘eti; yah 


pratyayadhinu sa sunya ukto, yah stinyatam janati so ‘pramattah). 


A dependent production which, if one may say so, functions in emptiness, is not that. It is inefficacious in 
itself and in its twelve members (a7ga). In fact, ignorance is empty of ignorance and so on up to old age 
and death, empty in turn of old age and death (P. , p. 129, 17-130, 2; S., p. 558, 19-559, 22: avidya 
avidydatvena sinya... yavaj paramarananam jaramaranatvena sunyam). And this alleged ‘dharma nature of 


dharmas’, that is called tathata, dharmata, dharmadhatu, dharmaniyamtata, bhitakofti, etc., is likewise 
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empty of intrinsic nature (P., p. 132, 3-8; S., 580, 17-582, 3), does not exist and is not perceived (na vidyate 
nopalabhyate: P., p. 136, 7; S., p. 580, 17-582, 3). 


Nagarjuna also said: “Dependent production we call emptiness; it is a metaphorical designation; it is the 
Middle Way” (Madh. kar., XXIV, 18: Yah pratityasamutpddah siinyatam tam pracaksmahe; sa prajnaptir 
upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama. — Cf. J. May, Candrakirti, p. 237 and note 840). Homage to the 
Teacher “who has taught that the pratityasamutpada is without destruction (anirodha), without production 
(anutpada), without interruption (anuccheda), without permanence (asasvata), without identity 
(anekartha), without multiplicity (ananartha), without coming (andgama), without going (anirgama)” 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 3, 11). Those are the “eight non’s” of Nagarjuna which the Traité cites twice (p. 326F, 
1638F); for its author, to teach the pratityasamutpada conclusively is to reject the whole system for the 


experience only of the true nature that underlies it, namely, the absence of nature (p. 351F). 


Pratityasamutpada being empty, samsara, or the succession of births and deaths due to impassioned actions, 
has never begun. By that very fact, nirvana, which marks the cessation of samsara, is acquired at any time. 
Being the interruption of a process that has never begun, nirvana is devoid of the nature of nirvana. “There 
is the emptiness of the absolute. The absolute is nirvana and this nirvana is empty of nirvana” (P., p. 196, 9; 
S., p. 1408, 20-21; Paramarthasiinyata; paramartha ucyate nirvanam, tac ca nirvanena sunyam). Meeting 
in emptiness, samsara and nirvana are identical: there is not the slightest difference between samsara and 


nirvana (Madh. kara., XXV, 19; Traité, p. 1142F: Na samsarasya nirvanat kimcid asti visesanam). 


4) Devoid of the characteristics of samskrta (production, duration and destruction), would not the 
samskrtadharmas actually be asamskrtas, defined precisely by the absence of these same characteristics? 
Without a doubt, but as we have just seen, the samskrtas are simple designations (prajnaptisat) and, by 
virtue of the solidarity of opposites (pratidvandvisadharmya), wherever a given fact does not exist, its 
contrary does not exist either (Madh. vrtti, p. 287, 15). But the samskrtas, without production, duration and 
destruction, do not exist. Therefore their opposite, the asamskrtas, do not exist either (Madh. kar., VII, 33; 
Traité, p. 2080F). 


5) In conclusion, conditioned or unconditioned, dharmas do not exist and are not perceived (P., p. 135, 20; 
S., p. 642: dharma na vidyante nopalabhyante); they are unborn and without beginning (P., p. 137, 19-138, 
1;8., p. 675, 5: ajata aniryatah sarvadharmdh); they are in fact pacified from the very beginning, 
unproduced and nirvanized in essence (Ratnameghasitra, cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 225, 9: adisanta hy 


anutpannah prakrtyaiva ca nirvrtah). 


Candrakirti has summarized fully the Madhyamika attitude in regard to dharmas and, since his final word 
scandalizes some of our thinkers, it must be cited here in the original text (Madh. vrtti, p. 265, 6-8) and in 


the translation given to it by L. de La Vallée Poussin (Madhyamaka, p. 41): 


Akrtrimah svabhavo hi nirapeksah ca iti vyavasthapayambabhivur acarya iti viineyam. Sa caisa bhavanam 
anutpadatmakah svabhavo ‘kimcittvenabhavamatratvad asvabhava eveti krtva bhavasvabhava iti vijneyam. 
— “This intrinsic nature the Teacher has defined as non-artifical, independent (or absolute). This intrinsic 


nature of things consists of their non-production; being none other than what is (akimcittvena), being 
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merely non-existence (abhdavamatra), it is a non-self nature (asvabhava); therefore the intrisic nature of 


dharmas is not (nasti bhavasvabhavah).” (transl. L. de La Vallée Poussin, /.c.). 


Whether one speaks of it in positive or negative terms does not change anything. The Prajfias call it non- 
arising (anutpdda), non-destruction (anirodha), non-defilement (asamklesa), non-purification 
(avyavadana), non-manifestation (apradurbhava), non-grasping (anupalambha), non-accomplishment 
(anabhisamskara), but also purity (visuddhi): cf. P., p. 146, 19-20; S., p. 842, 12-14. 


The Jraité prefers to designate it by the name of dharmata, a term which Kumarajiva usually renders by 
the characters tshou-fa-che-siang, ‘true nature of dharmas’, but this true nature has as its sole nature the 


absence of characteristics. 


As we have seen in the preceding chapters, the highest aspiration of the bodhisattvas is to accede to the 
knowledge of non-production (anutpddajndana) or, according to the time-honored expression, to 
anutpattikadharmaksanti, the conviction that dharmas do not arise, a conviction definitively acquired 
(pratilabdha) in the eighth bhumi. By means of it and without either effort or change in the mind 
(cittanubhoga), the bodhisattva cognizes the true nature of dharmas (cf. above, p. 1788F). 


2. Rejection of nihilism 


Opponents of realism, the Madhyamikas are also resistant to nihilism. Thus they are separated from the 


radical negativism of the Nastikas and the semi-negativism of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins. 


The Nastika is a heretic who denies production due to causes, falls into the pit of wrong view par 
excellence (mithyadrsti), the negation of the life to come, of cause and fruit, of action and retribution. He 
breaks the roots of good (Ausalamila) that are innate in everyone and by virtue of which we are able to do 
good and avoid evil (Kosa, IV, p. 170). Thus he turns his back on nirvana and is infallibly reborn in the 
hells (cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 25; Traité, p. 1091-1092F). 


The Theravadin and, more so, the Sarvastivadin who ‘professes the existence of everything’, acknowledge 
a reality and an ephemeral causality in the samskrtadharmas, but deny to them a substantial self and 
proclaim them to be empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. They grasp an empty aspect in these dharmas (Kosa, VI], p. 


31). They profess a qualified nihilism, but a nihilism just the same. 


The Madhyamikas want nothing to do with it. Rejecting respectively the views of existence and non- 
existence, they halt any subject of preaching and make negation and affirmation both impossible. The 
predicate assumes a subject and, in the absence of a subject, it loses any meaning. This is why the 

Madhyamikas do not grasp, are unable to seize any part whatsoever of a characteristic mark (nimitta), 


empty or real (Traité, p.1093F). 


In his Madh. kar., V, 8, Nagarjuna says: “The fools who see the existence (astitva) and the non-existence 
(nastitva) of essences do not see the beneficial pacification of the empirical world (drastavyopasamam 
sivam).” And Candrakirti, in his Madh. vrtti (p. 135-136) rests this karika on a citation of the 
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Samadhirajasttra: To say “it is”, to say “it is not’, those are both extremes (anta). “Pure” (suddhin) and 
“impure” (asuddhin) are also extremes. This is why, having sidestepped the two extremes, the wise man 
keeps his place at the middle (madhya). “It is” and “it is not” give rise to controversy (vivada); “pure” and 
“impure” also give rise to controversy. When there is controversy, suffering (duhkha) is not appeased; 


beyond controversy, suffering ceases. 


By prohibiting affirmation, negation and prevarication, the Madhyamikas establish themselves on neutral 


ground where nobody can attack them. 


3. Emptiness and the Middle Way 


Prajhapamarita is the non-grasping and the non-rejection of all dharmas (P., p.135, 2: yah 
sarvadharmanam aparigraho ‘nutsargah sa prajnaparamita). In the same perspective, the sinyata that 
avoids the extremes of existence and non-existence is the rejection of all wrong views (Kasyapaparivarta, § 
65: sarvadrstikrtanam hi siunyata nihsaranam. — Madh. kar., XIII, 8: sinyata sarvadrstinam prokta 


nihsaranam jinaih). 


It is a tool by means of which the mind is purified, but a tool that must be used with care and rejected as 
soon as it has fulfilled its purpose, like the raft after the river has been crossed (Traité, p. 64F), a medicine 
after the cure (ibid., p. 1227F, 2066F), a magic spell after the miracle (Madh. kar., XXIV, 11). 


“But the comparison that the Madhyamaka prefers, inherited from the Majjhima (I, p. 134), is the 
comparison of the snake (alagarda) that carries miraculous gems on its crest. The gems will make the 
fortune of the person who ‘captures’ the snake poperly, but the snake fatally stings the person who 
‘captures’ it improperly” (L. de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 32, summarizing the Madh. vrtti, p. 
497). 


One captures Stinyata improperly and is stung by the snake when one posits an emptiness in itself. The 
emptiness which is the means of escaping from wrong views does not posit an absolute that itself would 
become the object of a wrong view, a siinyatadrsti. In a paragraph of the Kasyapaparivarta often invoked 
by other sources (cf. Traité, p. 1227-1228F), the Buddha says to his disciple: “It is not by means of 
emptiness that one makes the dharmas empty, but the dharmas themselves are empty... It is this 
consideration indeed that is called the Middle Way. Actually, those who take refuge in emptiness by 
grasping an emptiness (sinyatopamabhena), them I declare to be lost to my teaching (nastapranasta 
itopravacanat). A view of the individual (pudgaladrsti) as high as Sumeru is better than a view of 
emptiness (siinyatadrsti) in the one who wrongly clings to it. Emptiness is the means of avoiding all kinds 
of wrong views; on the other hand, he who has this very emptiness as a belief, him I declare to be incurable 


(acikitsya).” 


The danger is so great that, in order to prevent this sickness, the Prajiaparamitasiitras, apart from the 


emptinesses excluding the dharmas, distinguish an emptiness of emptiness (sinyatasinyata), excluding all 
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the others. Thus, when brigands infest a country, it requires a strong man to destroy them; but when the 


latter has imposed his law, another strong man must be called upon to kill him (Traité, p. 2066F). 


Moreover, as we have already seen, the absolute, which is called tathata, dharmadhatu. fundamental 
element, etc., is devoid of absolute self nature: “Tathata is empty of the intrinsic nature of tathata, and this 
emptiness of tathata is not tathata; apart from tathata, there is no emptiness; tathata itself is emptiness; 
emptiness itself is tathata” (P., p. 132, 4-5; S. P. 580, 18-20: Tathata tathatasvabhdvena Siinya; ya ca 


tathatayah siunyata na sa tathata, na canyatra tathatayah siunyatd; tathataiva sinyatd, sunyataiva tathata). 


If you look for emptiness, you will not find it anywhere. It is merged with the ‘dharma-nature’ of dharmas, 
and these exist and arise only in apparent truth. So little do they exist that in absolute truth it cannot be said 
that they are or that they are not. Do not say that if you do not find them it is because of the weakness of 
your knowledge: “It is because the dharmas do not truly exist that they are not perceived, and not because 
of weakness of knowledge... The Buddha himself acknowledged: ‘Since my first production of the mind of 
Bodhi to the moment I became Buddha, a Buddha with the ten powers, I have looked for a reality in 
dharmas without ever finding it.’ That is indeed anupalambhasinyata, or emptiness consisting of non- 
perception” (Traité, p. 2145-2146F). 


This kind of talk is difficult and who is able to hear it? Not, certainly, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
Only the bodhisattva skilled in skilful means (updyakusala), duly instructed by good friends (kalydnamitra) 
and practicing the Perfection of Wisdom will understand this talk without trembling, without shuddering, 


without shivering (nottrasyati na samtrasyati na samtrasam apadyate). 


Ordinary people — of all eras — will be dizzied by emptiness and will desperately seek a reality (an absolute, 
a nirvana) onto which they grab hold. And since the views of existence and non-existence are wrong, they 
will think that they find nirvana in a higher synthesis of existence and non-existence. But here the way of 
transcendence (via eminentiae) leads to absurdity. The Buddha stated that existence (bhava) and non- 
existence (abhava) should be abandoned, but nirvana, deliverance (moksa), should be kept. If nirvana were 
both existence and non-existence, it should be both abandoned and kept; as nirvana, it would be real, not 
produced by causes and non-conditioned, but as the synthesis of existence and non-existence, it would be 
unreal, produced by causes and conditioned (Madh. kar., XXV, 10-13). Thus worldly people, not utilizing 
emptiness at all, the sole too/ that would appease their minds, turn their backs on the Middle Way and are 
engulfed in stupidity (moha). 


The only efficacious absolute, which is not perceived (does not exist), is the emptiness of all dharmas. 
In his Panyjika (p. 427, 2-9) on the Bodhicaryavatara, Prajfiakaramati writes: 


Sarva eva bhava aropitam anaropitam ceti rupadvayam udvahanti / tatra tad avidyapravahitam aropitam 
rupam tat sarvajanasadharanam iti na tadupalabdheh samklesaprahanam upapadyate / anyathda sarve 
balajanas tathagatah syur iti pracinaprasangah / ity anaropitam eva tattvam 
anu[pa]lambhayoge[na]dhigamyamanam ajnanasravaksayaya samarthyavad upalabhyate / tac ca 
prajnaya vivecyamanam sarvadharmanupalambhalaksanam avasitam iti satvadharmasinyataiva 


sarvavaranavibhramaprahanaya patiyasity avagamyate // 
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Translation. — All things (bhava) have two natures (ripa): one (erroneously attributed) superimposed 
nature and one non-superimposed nature. The superimposed nature, carried by ignorance, is (a mistake) 
common to all humanity; and it is not by perceiving this nature that the destruction of the defilements is 
made possible. In the opposite case, the obvious result would be that all fools are tathagatas. Thus only the 
non-superimposed absolute (tattva), attained by a method of non-perception, would seem to be capable of 
destroying the impurities of non-knowledge. And this absolute, discerned by wisdom, leads to the non- 
perception of any dharma: it is, purely and simply, the emptiness of all dharmas, and it is clear that it is 


perfectly capable of destroying all obstacles and mental problems. 


- Now we must see how it is accessed. 


4. Progression to silence 


As we have seen above (p. 1796F), the career of the bodhisattva essentially involves four stages (avasthda) 
distributed over two levels (bhiimi), but it is already at the fourth stage and the eighth bhtimi when the 
bodhisattva has attained anutpattikadharmaksanti that he accedes to the silence which is the philosophy of 
the sages (aryanam tusnimbhava). Without going into these systematizations, the present note will attempt 
to show how the bodhisattva (or the Mahayanist) arrives at the desired goal by textual studies, negation of 


the apparently real and spontaneous elimination of this negation. 


1. STUDY OF THE TEXTS. — 


In order to enter into the great concentrations (samadhi) on emptiness, it is necessary to pass through the 
lesser ‘gate of means’ (upayamukha): to learn, recite, memorize, study and apply the Prajnaparamitasiitras 
(Traité, p. 2047F). Study of this voluminaous literature is the condition for success.*”' And besides, the 
other Mahayanasitras invariably end with the same demand and promise their readers invaluable spiritual 


and material benefits. 


2. NEGATION OF THE APPARENTLY REAL. — 


It must be understood that things (dharma) as they appear to the deluded minds of worldly people 
(prthagjana) and to the saints (arya) exist only in relative provisional truth (samvrtisatya) and that, in real 


truth (paramarthasatya), they are: i) impermanent (anitya), ii) empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ (sinya atmana 


4°! This voluminous literature is now within the reach of everyone thanks to the all-consuming activity of E. Conze 
over the last 35 years. The medium, great and small Prajfias have now been spread across the world by the editions, 
translations, glossaries and analyses he has devoted to them, without being disheartened by the texts which are made 


tiresome by the long lists and the endless repetitions.. 
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catmiyena ca), iii) empty of existence itself and of real characteristics and, consequently, without 


production (utpada) or destruction (nirodha). 


The starting point of this radical criticism is the observation of the impermanence of all phenomena. The 
canonical sutras repeat incessantly that what is impermanent is not a self and does not belomg tp a self. 
And as the Traité will comment (p. 2138F), the emptiness of dharmas is the logical outcome of the teaching 
of non-self. In the same way, the sick baby is cured when the mother takes a remedy, for the baby forms a 


continuous series with her. 


Like the pudgalastnyata, the dharmastinyata affects all dharmas without exception; it encompasses all the 
dharmas of the path of nirvana, loved and practiced by the saints (arya). Seen from this angle, the four 


noble truths preached in the sermon of Brenares take on a new coloration. 


The Buddha revealed suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) and the path 


(marga) of its cessation. He said: 


a. Sarvam duhkham. Everything, namely, the skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus are suffering, and this 


suffering should be known completely. 


b. Duhkhasamudayas trsna. The origin of the suffering is desire. According to the immutable process of 
pratityasamutpada, birth (7anman) is conditioned by action (Karman), and action itself is conditioned by 


passion (klesa). The desire which is the origin of this suffering must be abandoned (prahdGtavya). 


c. Duhkhanirodho nirvanam. The cessation of the suffering marking the stopping of pratityasamutpada is 


nirvana. This cessation must be realized (saksatkartavya). 


d. Duhkhanirodhagamini pratipan margah. The path that leads to the cessation of suffering is the path of 


nirvana, and this path must be cultivated (bhavayitavya). 


There is nothing to be changed in this formula, good in meaning as well as in letter; as the emperor Asoka 
said: “Everything that the Buddha Bhagavat said is well said.” 


Nevertheless, influenced by the teaching of non-self, the Ssravakas and pratyekabuddhas have modified the 
formula and, as expressed by the tongue of Buddhaghosa (Visuddhimagga, p. 436), they interpreted it in 


the following way: 
a. Dukkham eva hi, na koci dukkhito. Yes, there is suffering, but nothing has been made to be painful. 


b. Karako na, kiriya va vijjati. There is no agent, but activity exists. In other words, conditioned origination 


exists, but in the absence of any personal agent. 


c. Atthi nibutti, na nibutto puma. There is extinction, but nobody is extinct. Nirvana exists, but the 


nirvanized one does not exist. 


d. Maggam atthi, gamako na vijjati. There is a Path, but nobody to travel on it. 
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Finally, impressed by the twofold emptiness of beings and things, the bodhisattvas embarked on the 
Mahayana give their interpretation in turn (Dhyayitasamustisttra, cited in Mad. vrtti, p. 517, 13-15): 


a. Yenanutpannah sarvadharma drstas tena duhkham parijnatam. He who sees that no dharma is produced 


knows suffering completely. 


b. Yenasamutthitah sarvadharma drstas tasya samudayah prahinah. He who sees that no dharma arises, for 


him the origin is destroyed. 


c. Yenatyantaparinirvrtah sarvadharmadrstas tena nirodhah saksatkrtah. He who has seen that all dharmas 


without exception are parinirvanized has realized cessation. 


d. Yenatyantasiinyah sarvadharma drstas tena margo bhavitah. He who sees that all dharmas are 


completely empty has cultivated the Path. 


In other words, samsara, or the world of suffering, has never existed (truth of suffering); the 
pratityasamutpada supposed to control its production and its destruction has never functioned (truth of the 
origin); nirvana marking the end of suffering has always been acquired (truth of cessation) without the path 


leading to it having been traveled (truth of the path). 


Therefore, of the three seals of the Dharma imprinted on the Buddhadharma — sarvasamskara anityah, 
sarvadharma anatmanah, santam nirvanam (references in Traité, p. 1369F) — only the Santam nirvanam is 
valid, but the latter leads to a pure and simple absence of natures: “Thus, although it is said in the 
Mahayana that dharmas are not born, do not perish and have but one single nature, namely the absence of 
nature (ekalaksana yadutalaksanah), this absence of nature is precisely santam nirvanam. It is the object of 
the concentration recollecting the Dharma (dharmanusmrtisamadhi), the object of the knowledge 
(jnanalambana) that exhausts all the qualities of the bodhisattvas and pratyekabuddhas” (Traité, p. 1382F). 


3. SPONTANEOUS ELIMINATION OF NEGATION. — 


If the Madhyamika were limited to destroying the idea of existence by the idea of non-existence, it would 
not be different from the fatal nihilism. But the idea of non-existence is not posed in opposition to the idea 
of existence and, when the latter has disappeared, the idea of non-existence, not being applied to anything, 
would disappear by itself without any need to combat it. All the Madhyamika scholars agree on this 


reasoning. 

In his Madh. kar., XVII, 7 (cited by the Traité, p. 4S5F and 323F), Nagarjuna says: 
Nivrttam abhidhatavyam nivrtte cittagocare / 
anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmata // 


Translation. — When the object of the mind has been destroyed, all preaching is put to an end. Actually, the 


nature of things is unborn, non-destroyed, like nirvana. 


Another stanza, but with a different import, is cited by the Traité, p. 1610F: “Eliminate the views of 


existence and of non-existence and the mind itself will be inwardly extinguished.” 
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Candrakirti expanded at length on this topic (cf. L.de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 53-54), but as 
has already been noted (p. 1229F), the final word is left incontestably to that of Santideva in his 
Bodhicaryavatara, IX, § 33-35: 


Siinyatavasanddhandd dhiyate bhavavOand / 

kimcin nastiti cabhyasat sapi pascat prahiyate // 

Yada na labhyate bhavo yo nastiti prakalpyate / 

tada nirasrayo ‘bhavah katham tisthen mateh purah // 
Yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh samtisthate purah / 
tadanyagatyabhavena niralamba prasamyati // 


Transl. L. de La Vallée Poussin. — When one assumes the idea of the void, when one is impregnated by it, 
the idea of existence disappears; and later, by the habit of this thought that “nothing exists”, the idea of the 


void itself is eliminated. 


Actually, when one no longer perceives [as a result of the elimination of the idea of existence] an existence 
that one is able to deny, how then would non-existence, already deprived of support, present itself to the 


mind? 


And when neither existence nor non-existence present themselves to the mind, then, not having any more 


material [to affirm or deny], the two modes of action, the mind is pacified. 


Thus this reality (¢attva) imagined by worldly people (prthagjana), seen by the saints (arya) and which the 
Buddha himself, out of pity for beings and not wanting to alarm them, sometimes pretended to accept (see, 
e.g., Udana, p. 80-81; Itivuttaka, p. 37-38), vanishes into smoke. By having repudiated it and by using 
Stinyata, the Mahayanist inevitably ends up by no longer conceiving of it and still less talking about it. 


There is nothing to say about it, for that which is not an object of mind cannot be spoken of. 


The wise see reality by not seeing it (adarsanayogena) and, not seeing it, they say nothing. This 
philosophical silence observed so completely by Vimalakirti (cf. Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 317- 
318) is the prerogative of the omniscient buddhas as well as the great bodhisattvas who, starting from the 
eighth bhumi, have acceded to the full complete conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharma- 
ksantipratilabdha); rather than the most eloquent discourses, silence is ‘buddha activity’ and converts 
beings (ibid., p. 342F). Evidently, this is true only in apparent truth, open to all the fantasies; in absolute 
truth, nothing comes and nothing has gone. Candrakirti opportunely recalls it in his Madh. avatara, p. 111, 
by citing an extract of the Aryasathadvayavatara: “O devaputra, the paramarthasatya cannot be taught. 
Why? He who teaches it, what is taught, and the person to whom it is taught, all these things do not truly 
arise (parmarthato na prabhavanti). Non-arisen things cannot be taught by non-arisen things, etc.” (Lhahi 


bu don dam pahi bden pa ni bstan par mi nusa so // de cihi phyir €e na / gan gi ston pa dan ci ston pa dan / 
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gan la ston pahi chos de dag thams cad ni don dam par rab tu ma skyes paho// rab tu ma skyes pahi chos 


rnams bsad par mi nus rgya cher gsuns pa /). 


In his Madh, vrtti, p. 537-538, Candrakirti uses the same reasoning in regard to nirvana. It could have been 
taught if some dharma existed as existence in itself (vadi kascid dharmo nama svabhavarupatah syat), 1f 
there were some beings to hear it (yadi kecit sttvas tasya dharmasya srotarah syuh) and if there were some 
Buddha to teach it (kascid va desita Buddhah syat). As this is not the case, nirvana leads to the non- 
functioning of speech and mind (vacam cittasyapravrttih); and the absence of the object of cognition 


(jneya) and of the cognition itself (j#ana) is bliss (Siva). 


Philosophical wisdom is not a simple silence; it is closely joined to the abstention of practice, and the 
Mahayana is easily defined as the cutting off of all speech and all practice (cf. Vimlamakirti, transl. p. 358, 
n. 5: sarvavadacaryoccheda). It is true that a good part of the career of the bodhisattva is dedicated to the 
practice of the six paramitas and nobody will think of blaming them. Nevertheless, if the bad practices are 
reprehensible, the good ones are hardly any better, for in the long run they appear to be fatal. But if they are 
empoisoned at all, foods, disgusting or appetizing, are to be avoided. And so the Buddha described 
abstention from practices as the noble practice (aryacarya), for it is the most in accord with the true nature 
of dharmas (Traité, p. 111F-1113F). 


‘Non-speaking’ and ‘non-acting’, when all is said and done, rests on pacification of the mind. 


4. MENTAL PEACE AND BLISS. — 


If any concept has played a major réle in Buddhism, it is indeed that of the mind (citta), the mind (manas) 


or consciousness (vijfidna), a temporary phenomenon among all but one of prodigious dynamism. 


The canonical sutras and the early scholasticism have the vijfidna as the fifth skandha and the last six 
dhatus. The mind (citta) is a samskrta, a conditioned dharma, since it too arises in dependence on dharmas 
as object and on the manas as organ (S. II, p. 72; IV, p. 87: Manan ca paticca dhamme ca upajjati 
manovinndnam). It is fleeting since, in the time of a finger-snap (acchatamdatrena) there are sixty moments 
(ksana) and, in each of these moments, the mind is born and perishes. Worldly people think it is eternal, but 
that is a fatal mistake (viparydsa) that must be overcome by fixing the attention (smrtyupasthana) on the 
mind (Traité, p. 1162-1167F). 


Nevertheless, and according to the same texts, the mind has immense power, for it is that which controls 
the destinies of beings. Samsara is due to actions (Karman) thought about and voluntary. Action is thinking 
(cetand,), for it is by ‘thinking’ that one acts by body, speech and mind; action ripens as feelings in the five 
destinies, in the course of the present existence, in the future existence or even later (A. III, p. 415). The 
fortunate or unfortunate lifetimes that accumulate in the course of the long night of samsara are the fruits of 
ripening (vipakaphala) of thoughts of actions, good or bad. The result is that “the world is led by the mind, 
is controlled by the mind: everything obeys this one dharma, the mind” (S. I, p. 39: Cittena nivati loko 
cittena parikissati, cittassa ekadhammassa sabbeva vasam anvagu). Nirvana, the asamskrta situated 


opposite to samsara, is in no way a fruit of ripening, but presupposes the neutralization of actions and the 
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pacification of the mind by means of destruction of lust (raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha),; rather, 
it is this destruction (S. IV, p. 251: Ragakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati nibbanam). 


All of that is well and good, replies the Madhyamika, but it holds only in relative truth and, furthermore, 
you are searching for midday at 2 in the afternoon. When you devote yourself daily to the smrtyupasthanas, 
you acknowledge that the mind is a samskrtadharma due to causes and conditions, that it is impermanent 
and, as such, far from being a self in itself, eternal and immutable, is empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. For my 
part, I would have you note that a dharma empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ is devoid of intrinsic nature and of 
dharma characteristics and that, in real truth, it is without birth or destruction. The mind does not escape 
this verdict. The Prajfiaparamitasiitras (P., p. 121, 12-122, 12; S., p. 495, 3-21) do indeed speak of a 
luminosity of the mind (cittasya prabhasvarata), but they tell us immediately that it is a ‘non-mind mind’ 
(cittam acittam) and that, in this absence of mind (acittata), the existence or non-existence of the mind does 
not occur, is not perceived (astita va na vidyate nopalabhyate). When we as Mahayanists practice the 
cittasmrtyupasthana, we will discover that the mind is only the fruit of mistakes (viparydasa) and errors 
(bhranti), and we will subscribe to this passage of the Traité (p. 1192F) that says: “The mind is empty 
(sinya), without self (andtman), without ‘mine’ (andtmiya), impermanent (anitya) and non-existent 
(asat)...To know that the nature of the mind is without birth is to enter into the dharmas that do not arise. 
Why? Because this mind is without birth, without intrinsic nature and without characteristics. The wise 
person can know it, and, although he considers the characteristics of arising (utpdada) and destruction 
(nirodha) of this mind, he finds in it no real arising and no destruction. Not distinguishing in it any 
defilement (samklesa) or purification (vyavadana), he discovers this luminosity of the mind (cittasya 
prabhasvarata), a luminosity by virtue of which the mind is not defiled by the adventitious passions (na 


khalv agantukair upaklesair upaklisyate).” 


You sravakas have long before us practiced the samjnavedayitanirodhasamapatti, the absorption of the 
cessation of concept and feeling, a cessation that you realize bodily; you yourselves have dived into the 
stunyatanimittapranihitasamadhi (cf. above, p. 1213F-1215F) and have thus crossed over what you 
yourselves call the doors of deliverance (vimoksamukha) or nirvana. We meet each other on this point, with 
the difference that the result to which you lean we ourselves consider as having been acquired from the 
very beginning. For us, nirvana resides in the pacification of the mind (cittasopasama) or, to express it 
more bluntly, in the fact that the mind does not think (acittata). What is true for the mind is valid also for 
all dharmas: “The true nature of dharmas is the absence of nature”. Thus rid of this absolute, which is not 


so, we keep ourselves, sick as we are, from hypostatizing anew. But perhaps we are incurable (acikitsya). 


We can only conclude this lengthy explanation by citing a passage from Candrakirti (Vrtti, p. 351, 4-11) in 


which L. de La Vallée Poussin (Madhyamaka, p. 53) has aroused interest and has translated as a summary: 


Evam yogino ‘pi sunyatadarsanavastha niravasesaskandhadhatvayatanani svariupato nopalabhante / na 
canupalabhamana vastusvarupam tadvisayam prapancam avatarayanti / na canavatarya tadvosayam 
prapancam vikalpam avatarayanti /na canavatarya vikalpam aham mamety abhinivesat 
satkayadrstimilakam klesaganam utpadayanti / na canutpddya satkayadrstyadikam klesaganam karmani 
kurvanti / na cakurvanah jatijaramaranakhyam samsaram anubhavanti // tad 


aSesaprapancosamasivalaksanam siunyatam agamya yasmad asesakalpanajalaprapancavigamo bhavati / 
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prapancavigamac ca vikalpanivrttih / vikalpanivrttya casesakarmaklesanivrttih / karmaklesanivrttya ca 


janmanivrttih / tasmac Ssinyataiva sarvaprapancanivrttilaksanatvan nirvanam ity ucyate / 


Transl. — Thus, established in the vision of emptiness, the yogins no longer perceive the skandhas, dhatus 
and ayatanas as being things. Not perceiving them as things, they do not fall into futile proliferation about 
them. Not falling into futile proliferation about them, they do not fall into thought-constructions [fantasies]. 
Not falling into thought-constructions, they do not produce this jumble of passions having as root the belief 
in the individual resulting from a [blind] attachment to ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Not producing this jumble of 
passions beginning with the belief in the individual, they no longer perform actions. No longer performing 
actions, they do not experience the transmigrations called ‘birth, old age and death’. Thus, when they have 
reached emptiness the beneficial nature of which is the pacification of all futile chatter, there is for them the 
total disappearance of the string of thought-constructions or (and) futile proliferation; by the disappearance 
of futile proliferation, the abolition of thought-constructions, by the abolition of thought-construction, the 
abolition of all actions and passions; by the abolition of actions and passions, abolition of birth; thus 


emptiness itself, having as characteristic the abolition of all futile chatter, is called nirvana. 


Because it abolishes all praparica — hi louen in Chinese, spros pa in Tibetan — emptiness is nirvana. It is 
indeed this Middle Way which the Buddha taught to his disciples in the Sermon of Benares: “This Middle 
Way discovered by the Tathagata, a path that opens one’s eyes, produces knowledge and leads to 
pacification, to enlightenment, to nirvana” (Vin. I, p.10; Catusparisad, p. 140: Majjhima patipada 
tathagatena abhisambuddha cakkhukarani nanakarani upasamaya abhinnaya sambodhaya nibbanaya 
samvattati). Of weak faculties, the sravakas believed that this Middle Way was still to be traveled; the 
bodhisattvas, deeply penetrating the profound meaning of the Buddha, know that it is already traveled, that 
nirvana is acquired by all, forever, because there has never been a samsara. Nirvana is none other than the 
pacification of the mind in the seeing of emptiness. When this vision itself has vanished, pacification is 


complete. 


IV. THE EMPTINESSES IN THE GREAT PRAJNAPARAMITASUTRAS 


Dharmas do not truly exist (na vastutsat, na dravysat); they are but names (nadmamatra) or designations 
(prajnapti). They are without self (andtman), without ‘mine’ (anatmiya), without self nature 
(nihsvabhava), without mark (animitta), without arising (anutpdda) and without cessation (anirodha). As 
thought-constructions, they are infinite in number, but the definitions given to them are just wrong views 
(mithyadrsti). Emptiness, the outlet for all wrong views (sarvadrstinam nihsaranam), is the means (upaya) 
to destroy them, but it has no reality either: it is, if you like, a predicate, but a predicate that does not apply 


to anything, an attribute without a subject. 


There are as many emptinesses as there are dharmas to be destroyed. To speak of the emptiness of all 
dharmas (sarvadharmasinyatd) is too general an assertion and is not too convincing; to enumerate all the 


emptinesses would be impossible and frightening to the mind: therefore a choice must be made. Borrowing 
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a middle way here again, the great Wisdom Sutras — Astadasa-, PaficavimSati- and Satasahasrika - set their 
hearts on the eighteen emptinesses to which they dedicate an entire section, but without ever subjecting 
themselves to listing them fully in any connection whatsoever. According to the subject to be treated, they 
present partial lists of two, seven, fourteen or sixteen emptinesses. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to 


mentioning briefly some partial lists and later will study the list of eighteen emptinesses in more detail. 


1. Some partial lists 


1. Lists of two emptinesses 


The twofold emptiness of beings (sattva) and of things (dharma), the showpiece of the Mahayana, is the 


one most frequently mentioned. 
Sometimes presented together: 1. anavaragra-s., 2. atyanta-s. 


Sources: Astadasa, II, p. 35, 23; T 220, VII, k. 530, p. 720b13-14. — Paficavimsati, T 221, k. 18, p. 125c13- 
14; T 223, k. 24, p. 392b19-20; T 220, VII, k. 468, p. 369c10. 


2. List of seven emptinesses 


1. prakrti-s. 4. anupalambha-s. 7. abhava-s. 
2. svalaksana-s. 5. abhava-s. 
3. sarvadharma-s. 6. svabhava-s. 


Sources: PaficavimSati, T 222, k. 1, p. 153b21; k. 8, p. 199b25; T 223, k. 1, p. 222c29 (complete list); T 
220, VII, k. 480, p. 435b16. - Sata, p. 138, 1-3. 


3. List of fourteen emptinesses 

1. adhyatma-s. 6. paramartha-s. 11. anavakara-s. 

2. bahirda-s. 7. samskrta-s. 12. prakrti-s. 

3. adyatmabahirdha-s. 8. samskrta-s. 13. laksana-s. 

4. maha-s. 9. atyanta-s. 14. sarvadharma-s. 
5. siinyata-s. 10. anavaragra-s. 


Sources: Astadasa, I, p. 132, 14; T 220, VII, k. 523, p. 682b6-16. — PaficavimSati, T 221, k. 15, p. 
108b9-14; T 223, k. 20, p. 367b24-27; k. 25, p. 403c25; T 220, VII, k. 459, p. 320b21-cl. 
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4. List of sixteen emptinesses 


1. adhyatma-s. 7. samskrta-s. 13. laksana-s. 

2. bahirdha-s. 8. asamskta-s. 14. sarvadharma-s. 

3. adhyatmabahirdha-s 9. atyanta-s. 15. abhava-s. 

4. maha-s. 10. anavaraga-s. 16. abhavasvabhava-s. 
5. stinyata-s. 11. anavakara-s. 

6. paramartha-s. 12. prakrti-s. 


Sources: Astadasa, T 220, VII, k. 510, p. 604a17; k. 512, p. 616a23. - Madhyantavibhagabhasya., 
ed. Nagao, p. 24, 15-21 (complete listing); Madhyantavibhagatika, ed. Yamaguchi, p. 52 seq.. This list is 


perhaps the prototype of the following in which it is often incorporated, but without being confused with it. 


2. Related lists of eighteen and four emptinesses 


Like the other great Wisdom Sutras, the PaficavimSatisahasrika proposes a developed list of eighteen 


stinyatas, followed by a condensed list of four stnyatas. 


To bring a measure of order to such a tangled subject, I [Lamotte] will give a few lexicographical 
indications, establish a synopsis of the Sanskrit and the Tibetan text, present a translation and finally give a 


comparative table of the various versions. 


A. Lexicographical indications 


These are taken from the original Sanskrit text, the Tibetan version and the Chinese translations made by 
Dh (Dharmaraksa: T 222); Mo (Moksala: T 221); Ku (Kumarajiva: T 223) and Ht (Hiuan-tsang: T 220, 
VID. 


1. Emptiness of internal [dharmas]: adhyatmasinyata, nan ston pa nid, nei k’ong. 
2. Emptiness of external [dharmas]: bahirdhasiunyata, phyi ston pa nid, wai k’ong. 


3. Emptiness of internal-external [dharmas]: adhyatmabahirdhasinyata, phyi nan ston pa nid, nei wai 


k’ong. 
4. Emptiness of emptinesses: suinyatasunyata, stonpa nid ston pa nid, k’ong k’ong. 
5. Great emptiness: mahdasinyata, chen po ston pa nid, ta k’ong. 


6. Emptiness of the absolute: paramarthasinyata, don dam pa ston pa nid, tchen miao k’ong (Dh), tsouei 
k’ong (Mo), Ti yi yi k’ong (Ku), cheng yi k’ong (Ht). 


7. Emptimes of the conditioned: samskrtasiinyata, hdus byas ston pa nid, yeou wei k’ong. 
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8. Emptiness of the unconditioned: asamskrtasiinyata, hdus ma byas ston pa nid, wou wie k’ong. 


9. Absolute emptiness: atyantasiinyata, mthah las hdas pa ston pa nid, kieou king k’ong (Dh), tche king 
k’ong (Mo), pi king k’ong (Ku, Ht). 


10. Emptiness [of dharmas] without end or beginning: anavaragrasinyata, thog ma dan tha ma med pa 


ston pa nid, wou tsi k’ong (Ht). 
Variant — Emptiness [of dharmas] without beginning: anagrasiinyata, wou che k’ong (Ku). 
11. Emptiness of non-dispersed [dharmas/: anavakarasiunyata, dor ba med pa ston pa nid. 


Variants — 1) Emptiness of dispersed [dharmas] (avakarasiinyata): san k’ong (Ku). — 2) Emptiness of 
dispersed and non-dispersed dharmas (avakardanavakarasunyata): san wou san k’ong, sometimes 


subdivided into sa k’ong and wou pien yi k’ong (Ht). 
12. Emptiness of essences: prakrtisunyata, ran b€in ston pa nid, pen tsing k’ong (Dh), sing k’ong (Mo, 
Ku), pen sing k’ong (Ht). 
13. Emptiness of all dharmas: sarvadharmasinyata, chos thams cad ston pa nid, yi ts’ie fa k’ong or tchou 
fak’ong. 
14. Emptiness of specific characteristics: svalaksanastunyata, ran gi mtshan nid ston pa nid, tseu jan siang 
k’ong (Dh), tseu sinag k’ong (Mo, Ku). 
Variants — Emptiness of specific and general characteristics (svasamanyalaksanasinyata): tseu kong k’ong, 
sometimes subdivided into tseu siang k’ong and tseu kong siang k’ong (Ht). 
15. Emptiness consisting of non-perception: anupalambhasinyata, mi dmigs pa ston pa nid, pou k’o to 
k’ong. 
16. Emptiness of non-existence (abhavasiunyata, dios po med pa ston pa nid, wou so weou k’ong (Dh), 
wou k’ong (Mo), wou fa k’ong (Ku), wou sing k’ong (Ht). 
17. Emptiness of existence: svabhavasinyata, no bo nid ston pa nid, tseu jan k’ong (Dh), yeou k’ong (Mo), 
yeou fa k’ong (Ku), tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 
18. Emptiness of non-existence and of existence: abhavasvabhavasinyata, dnos po med pahi no bo nid ston 
pa nid, wou so yeou tseu jan k’ong (Dh), wou fa yeou fa k’ong (Ku), wou sing tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 

aK 
la. Existence is empty of existence: bhavo bhavena sunyah, dnos po ni dios pos ston no, fa fa siang k’ong 
(Ku), yeou sing yeou yeou sing k’ong (Ht). 
2a. Non-existence is empty of non-existence: abhavo ‘bhavena siinyah, dnos po med pa ni dios po med pas 
ston no, wou fa wou fa siang k’ong (Ku), wou sing yeou wou sing k’ong (Ht). 


3a. Existence in itself is empty of existence in itself: svahavah svabhavena sinyah, ran b€in ni ran b€in 


gyis ston no, tseu fa tseu fa k’ong (Ku), tseu sing yeou tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 
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4a. Other existence is empty of other existence: parabhavah parabhavena sinyah, g€an gyi dnos po ni 


gsan gyi dnos pos ston no, t’a fa t’a fa siang kong (Ku), t’a sing yeou t’a sing k’ong (Ht). 


The order adopted here is not always respected and it may be that some emptinesses are omitted and others 
adopted. The oldest Chinese translations, those of Dharmaraksa and Moksala, are still tentative and lack 


consequence in the choice of equivalences. 


B. Tibetan-Sanskrit synopsis 


The section of the Paficavimsati dedicated to the emptinesses gives two lists: one developed list of eighteen 


emptinesses and one condensed list of only four. The section consists of four parts: 
a. the wording of the eighteen emptinesses of the developed list, 

b. the definition of the first sixteen emptinesses on the list, 

c. the wording of the four emptinesses of the condensed list, 

d. the definition of the four emptinesses. 


To state eighteen emptinesses and to define only sixteen is an inconsistency which some Chinese 
translations, particularly those of Kumarajiva and Hiuan-tsang, have tried to remedy (see table below, p. 
2041F). The Sanskrit editions at our disposal are not very satisfactory and so I [Lamotte] present here a 
synopsis of the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., no, 731, vol. 18, p. 130, fol. 224b1-227a1) and of a Sanskrit text 
restored according to the Tibetan version with the aid of the editions of the Paficavimsati by N. Dutt (p. 
195, 10-198, 10) and the Satasahasrika by P. Ghosa, p. 1407, 4-1412, 6. 


a. Wording of the eighteen emptinesses 
rab hbyor g€an nyan chub sems punar aparam subhite bodhisattvasya 
dpah sems dpah chen pohl theg pa chen mahasattvasya mahayanam. yad uta 


po ni/hdi Ita ste/ 


!. nan ston pa nid dan/ 1. adhyatmasinyata, 

2. phyi ston pa nid dan / 2. bahirdhdasinyata, 

3. phyi nanston pa nid dan / 3. adhyatmabahirdhasinyata, 
4. ston pa nid stonpanid dan/ 4. siinyatasinyata, 

5. chen po sto“ pa nid dan / 5. mahasinyata, 

6. don dam pa ston pa nid dan / 6. paramarthasinyata, 

7. hdus byas ston pa nid dan / 7. samskytasunyata, 

8. hdus ma byas ston pa nid dan / 8. asamskrtasunayata, 
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9. mathh las hdas pa ston pa nid dan / 
10. thog ma dan tha ma med pa sto“ pa 
hid dan / 

I1.dor ba med pa ston pa nid dan / 
12. ran b€in ston pa nid dan 

13. chos thams cad ston pa nid dan 

14. ran gi mtshan nid ston pa nid dan / 
15. mi dmigs pa ston pa nid dan / 

16. dnos pa med pa ston pa nid dan / 
17. no bo nid ston pa nid dan / 

18. dnos pa med pahl no bo nid ston 


pa nid de / 


9. atyantasinyata, 


10. atyantasinyata, 


11. anavakarasinyata, 
12. prakrtisuntaa, 

13. sarvadharmasinyata, 
14. svalaksanasunyata, 
15. anupalambhasinyata, 
16. abhavasinyata, 

17. svabhavasinyata, 


18. abhavasvabhavasunyata. 


b. Definition of the first sixteen emptinesses 
(pp. 203 1-2034F) 


1. de la nan ston pa nid gan...ston pa nid do / 1. tatra katamadhyatmasinyata....ucyate ‘dhyatma- 


2. de la phyi ston pa nid gan ze na... 


etc. 


c. Wording of the four emptinesses 

/ rab hbyor g€an yan 

1. dnos pa ni snos pos ston no / 

2. / dnos po med pa ni dnos po med 
3./ran b€in ni ran b€in gyis ston no / 
4./g€an gyi dios po ni g€an gyi 


dios pos ston no / 


Sunyata. 
2. tatra katama bahirdhastnyata....iyam ucyate 
bahirdhasiunyata. 


etc. 


punar aparam subhite 

1. bhavo bhavena siinyah, 

2. abhavo ‘bhavena sinyah, pas ston no / 
3. svabhavah svabhavena sinyah, 


4. parabhavah parabhavena siunyah. 
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d. Definition of the four emptinesses 


(p. 2036F, Tibetan and Sanskrit) 


C. Translation from the French 
a. Wording of the eighteen emptinesses 
Furthermore, O Subhuti, the Great Vehicle of the bodhisattva-mahasattva is: 
1. the emptiness of internal dharmas, 
2. the emptiness of external dharmas, 
3. the emptiness of external and internal dharmas, 
4. the emptiness of emptiness, 
5. great emptiness, 
6. the emptiness of the absolute, 
7. the emptiness of the conditioned, 
8. the emptiness of the unconditioned, 
9. absolute emptiness, 
10. the emptiness of dharmas without end or beginning, 
11. the emptiness of non-dispersion, 
12. the emptiness of essence, 
13. the emptiness of all dharmas, 
14. the emotiness of specific characteristics, 
15. the emptiness of non-perception, 
16. the emptiness of non-existence, 
17. the emptiness of existence, 


18. the emptiness of non-existence and of existence. 


b. Definition of the first sixteen emptinesses 


1. What is the emptiness of internal dharmas? Internal dharmas are the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind. Now the eye is empty of eye because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its 


essence. The ear, nose, tongue, body and mind are empty of ear, nose, tongue, body and mind respectively 
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because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: 


emptiness of internal dharmas. 


2. What is the emptiness of external dharmas? External dharmas are color, sound, smell, taste, tangible and 
dharmas. And yet color is empty of color because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is 
its essence. Likewise, sound, smell, taste, tangible and dharma. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 


called: emptiness of external dharmas. 


3. What is the emptiness of internal and external dharmas? The six inner bases and the six outer bases of 
consciousness are called internal and external dharmas. And yet the internal dharmas are empty of external 
dharmas because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. The external 
dharmas are empty of internal dharmas. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of 


internal and external dharmas. 


4. What is the emptiness of emptiness? This emptiness of dharmas is empty of emptiness [itself] because it 


is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of emptiness. 


5. What is great emptiness? The region of the east is empty of the region of the east, the region of the south 
is empty of the region of the south, the region of the west is empty of the region of the west, the region of 
the north is empty of the region of the north, the region of the nadir is empty of the region of the nadir, the 
region of the zenith is empty of the region of the zenith, the intermediary regions are empty of the 
intermediary regions because the regions are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their 


nature. That is called: great emptiness. 


6. What is the emptiness of the absolute? Here the absolute is nirvana, and this nirvana is empty of nirvana 
because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of 
the absolute. 


7. What is the emptiness of the conditioned? The conditioned is the world of desire, the world of form and 
the formless world. And yet the world of desire is empty of the world of desire, the world of form is empty 
of the world of form, the formless world is empty of the formless world because they are neither eternal nor 


transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of the conditioned. 


8. What is the emptiness of the unconditioned? The unconcitioned is that which has neither production nor 
destruction, neither modification nor duration: That is the unconditioned. Now the unconditioned is empty 
of the unconditioned because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 


called: emptiness of the unconditioned. 


9. What is absolute emptiness? That which has no limit is absolute. The absolute is empty of the absolute 
because it is neither eternal, nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: absolute 


emptiness. 


10. What is the emptiness [of dharmas] without end or beginning? [The Dharma] whose beginning or end 
are not perceived has neither going nor coming. And yet a dharma without end or beginning is empty of 
this absence of end and beginning because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its 


essence. That is called: emptiness of dharmas without end or beginning. 
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11. What is the emptiness of non-dispersal? That where there is no dispersion. Now non-dispersal is empty 
of non-dispersal because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 


called: emptiness of non-dispersal. 


12. What is the emptiness of essence? The essence of all conditioned or non-conditioned dharmas is not 
created by the hearers, is not created by the pratyekabuddhas, is not created by the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas, is not created by the holy, completely and perfectly enlightened Buddhas. The essence is 
empty of essence because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 


called: emptiness of essence. 


13. What is the emptiness of all dharmas? All dharmas is form, sensation, concept, formations and 
consciousness; eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind; color, sound, smell, taste, contact and dharmas; eye 
consciousness, ear consciousness, nose consciousess, tongue consciousness, body consciousness and 
mental consciousness; eye contact, ear contact, nose contact, tongue contact, body contact and mind 
contact; sensation due to eye contact, sensation due to ear contact, sensation due to nose contact, sensation 
due to tongue contact, sensation due to body contact, sensation due to mind contact; form dharmas and 
formless dharmas; conditioned dharmas and unconditioned dharmas: those are called ‘all dharmas’. Now 
all dharmas are empty of all dharmas because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is 


their essence. That is called: emptiness of all dharmas. 


14. What is the emptiness of specific characteristic? Form has, as its characteristics, to be broken up; 
sensation, to be experienced; concept, the grasping [of characteristics]; formations, the fact of conditioning; 
consciousness, the fact of apprehending. Whether it is a matter of the characteristic of conditioned dharmas 
or unconditioned dharmas, all these dharmas are each empty of their own characteristic because they are 
neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of specific 


characteristics. 


15. What is the emptiness of non-perception? It is that where neither the past nor the future nor the duration 
of the present are perceived. Non-perception is empty of non-perception because it is neither eternal nor 


transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of non-perception. 


16. What is the emptiness of non-existence and of existence? There is no nature that is a combination [of 
existence and non-existence] since all dharmas are produced in dependence [on causes and conditions]. 
This [alleged] combination is empty of combination because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? 


Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of non-existence and self existence. 


c. Wording of the four emptinesses 


Furthermore, O Subhiti: 


1. existence is empty of existence; 


2. non-existence is empty of non-existence; 
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3. existence in itself (or self existence) is empty of existence in itself (or self existence); 


4. other existence is empty of other existence. 


d. Definition of the four emptinesses 


1. What is existence? By existence is meant the five aggregates. But the five aggregates are empty of the 


five aggregates. Thereforee existence is empty of existence. 


2. Why is non-existence empty of non-existence? By non-existence is meant the non-conditioned. But this 


non-conditioned is empty of non-conditioned. Therefore non-existence is empty of non-existence. 


3. Why is self existence empty of self existence? By self existence is meant the true essence. But the 
emptiness [of this true essence] is not created by the knowledge nor by the vision [of the saints]. That is 


called emptiness of self existence. 


4. What is the emptiness of other existence? Whether the Tathagatas appear or the Tathagatas do not 
appear, this stability of dharmas, the fundamental element, the certainty of dharmas (read: dharmaniyamata 
in place of dharmanyamata), the way of existing, the true manner of being, the unchanged manner of being, 
the utmost point of truth, remains stable. As a result, the fact that these dharmas are empty [of intervention] 
of another is called emptiness of other existence. Such, O Subhiti, is the great Vehicle of the bodhisattva- 


mahasattvas. 


Comments of the Traité (T 1509, k. 46, p. 396a) 


Question. — After each of the eighteen emptinesses, the Prajfiaparamitasutra repeats itself and says: 
Akitasthavinasitam updadaya “because they are meither eternal nor transitory”. What does this phrase 


mean? 


Answer. — The person who does not practice these emptinesses inevitably falls into one of the following 
two extremes (antadvaya), 1.e., eternalism (sasvata) or nihilism (uccheda)...The yogin tormented by 
existence resorts to the emptinesses (siinyata) in order to destroy existence. Next, he venerates emptiness, 
but whoever clings (abhinivisate) to emptiness falls into nihilism (wccheda). This is why practicing 
emptiness so as to destroy existence but not clinging to emptiness is to avoid the two extremes and follow 
the middle way (madhyama pratipad). The eighteen emptinesses, inspired by a mind of great compassion 
(mahakarunacitta), serve to save beings. This is why the Prajfaparamitasttra, after each of them, repeats: 
Akutasthavinasitam upadaya. That is the Mahayana, and those who stray from it are madmen who talk too 


much... 


Question. — The eighteen emptinesses already contain all the emptinesses. Why then does the 


Prajitaparamitasitra add four more? 


Answer. — It is true that all the emptinesses are contained in the eighteen emptinesses, but the Buddhas 


have two ways of preaching the Dharma: either they first condense and later develop, or else they first 
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develop and then condense. In the first case, it is to explain the meaning; in the second case, it is to 
facilitate memorization. Here the Buddha begins by speaking at length (vistarena) about the eighteen 


emptinesses; then he summarizes them (samksepena) into the four emptinesses. 


D. Comparative table of recensions (p. 2040F) 


The combined lists of the eighteen and the four emptinesses, lists published in the great 
Prajitaparamitasutras, has come down to us in various Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese recensions. There are 
numerous divergences among them as the following comparative table shows. Hiuan-tsang has tried to 
eliminate them. His translation of the Astadasa states and defines sixteen emptinesses; that of the 


PaficavimSati, eighteen, and that of the Sata, twenty. 


¢* Table is omitted from this English translationes 


Thus, according to the Traité in its section dedicated to emptiness, the Paficavim|Sati sets up two lists of 


Stunyata having exactly the same import: one developed list of eighteen and one condensed list of four. 


Using the same material, the Yogacara-Madhyamika-Svatantrika school established a list of twenty 
Stinyatas forming a gradation amongst themselves and each occurring in turn in the career of the 
bodhisattva. These new insights appear for the first time in the Abhisamayalamkara (1, v. 47) said to be ’by 
Maitreyanatha’ (about 350 A.D.), commented on at length by Haribhadra (about 750 A.D.) in his 
Abhisamayalamkardaloka (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 95, 5-96, 29) and are taken up again in the great 
Vijhanavadin sastras such as the Mahadyanasamgraha, the Madhyantavibhaga and the 


Vijnaptimatratasiddhi. 


The twenty siinyatas are put into relationhip with the tenfold dharmadhatu or tathata, sarvatraga, etc., 
serving as antidote to as many ignorances (prthagjanatva), etc. — Cf. Mahayanasamegraha, tr. E. Lamotte, p. 
196-199; Madhyantavibhagabhasya, ed. G. M. Nagao, p. 34-36; Madhyantavibhagatika, ed. Yamaguchi, p. 
87-107; Siddhi, p. 639-657; 658-660 (where the vocabulary should be corrected). 


Cultivation of the twenty sinyatas and the tenfold dharmadhatu occurs in all the stages of the bodhisattva 
career: cf. Aloka, p. 95, 5-96, 29; tr. E Obermiller, Analysis of the Abhisamaydlamkara, p. 126-143; notes 
of E. Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, p. 144-148: 


1. In the adhimukticaryabhiimi, level of the practice of adhesion: adhyatma, bahirdhda and 
adhyatmabahirdhasunyata. 


2. In the prayogamarga, preparatory path: siinyatasunyata. 
3. On the first bhtmi: mahdasunyata. 
4. On the second bhimi: paramarthasunyata. 


5. On the third bhimi: samskrtasiinayata. 
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6. On the fourth bhtmi: asamskrtasunyata. 

7. On the fifth bhtimi: atvantasinyata. 

8. On the sixth bhiimi: anavaragrasiinyata. 

9. On the seventh bhiimi: anavakarasunyata. 

10. On the eighth bhtmi: prakrti and sarvadharmasinyata. 
11. On the ninth bhiimi: /aksana and anupalambhasunyata. 
12. On the tenth bhiimi: abhava (1) and bhavasinyata. 


13. On the Buddhabhimi: abhdava (2), svabhava and parabhavasunyata. 


Astadasastnyata 


[285a/ Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 24, 1. 10-17; Satasahasrika, p. 77, 1. 6-80, 1. 4). — Furthermore, O 


Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to become established (sthatukama) in: 
1. the emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasinyata), 
2. the emptiness of outer dharmas (bahirdhasinyata), 
3. the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhasinyata), 
4. the emptiness of emptiness (siinyatasinyata), 
5. great emptiness (mahdsinayata), 
6. the emptiness of the absolute (paramarthasinyata), 
7. the emptiness of the conditioned (samskrtasiinyata), 
8. the emptiness of the unconditioned (asamskrtasiinyata), 
9. absolute emptiness (atyantasiunyata), 
10. the emptiness of beginningless dharmas (anagrasiunyata), 
11. the emptiness of dispersed dharmas (avakarasinyata), 
12. the emptiness of essences (prakrtisinyata), 
13. the emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanasinyata), 
14. the emptiness of all dharmas (sarvadharmasinyata), 
15. the emptiness consisting of non-preception (anupalambhasinyata), 
16. the emptiness of non-existence (abhdavasinyata), 


17. the emptiness of existence (svabhavasinyata), 
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18. the emptiness of non-existence and existence (abhavasvabhavasinyata), this bodhisattva- 


mahasattva must practice the Perfection of Wisdom. 


Adhyatmasiinyata 


Second Section EMPTINESSES 1-3: EMPTINESSES OF INNER, 
OUTER AND BOTH INNER AND OUTER DHARMAS 


I. SUMMARY DEFINITION OF THE THREE EMPTINESSES“” 


[285b] 1. Inner emptiness (adhyatmasiinayata). — Inner dharmas (adhyatmadharma) are empty of inner 
dhrmas. Inner dharmas are the six internal bases of consciousness (sad adhyatmayatana): eye (caksus), ear 


(srotra), nose (ghrana), tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and mind (manas). 


The eye is empty (Suinya): in it there is no ‘me’ (@tman) or ‘mine’ (Gtmiya), and there is no dharma ‘eye’. It 


is the same for the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 


2. Outer emptiness (bahirdhasunyata). — Outer dharmas (bahirdhadharma) are empty of outer dharmas. 
The outer dharmas are the six external bases of consciousness (sad bahirdhayatana): color (ripa), sound 


(sabda), smell (gandha), taste (rasa), tangible (sprastavya) and dharma. 


Color is empty: in it there is no ‘me’ or ‘mine’, and there is no dharma ‘color’. It is the same for sound, 


smell, taste, tangible and dharma. 


3. Inner and outer emptiness (adhyatmabahirdhasunyata). — Inner and outer dharmas 
(adhyatmabahirdhadharma) are empty of inner and outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhadharma). Inner and 
outer dharmas are the twelve interrnal and external bases of consciousness (dvadasayatana). In these 


twelve bases, there is no ‘me’ or ‘mine’ and there is no ‘inner and outer dharma’. 


Il. WHY DISTINGUISH EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


4 These three emptinesses were already grouped together in the Mahisufifiatsutta of Majjhima, III, p. 112 (ef. T 26, 
k. 49, p. 738c). They concern the twelve ayatanas, i.e., all things together since “the twelve Gyatanas are called 
everything” (sabbam vuccati dvadasayatani). For the sravakas, they are empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ (siinyany atmand 
vatmiyena va); for the Mahayanists for whom the 7raité is the spokesman here, they are not only empty of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ but empty of intrinsic nature (svabhava) and the characteristics (/aksana) of dyatana. In a word, the sravakas 
teach the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinayatda) or anatman whereas the Mahayana teaches both the emptiness of 


beings and the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata): cf. p. 239F, 1090F-1091F. 
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Question. — Dharmas are innumerable (apramdna) and the emptinesses (siinyata) corresponding to these 
dharmas are also innumerable. Why does the Prajfiiaparamitastitra pose only eighteen? Summarily speaking 
(samksepena), only one single emptiness, namely,’emptiness of all dharmas” (sarvadharmasinyata, no. 14 
in the list) is needed. Speaking at length (vistarena), one emptiness should be posed for each dharma: 
emptiness of the eye (caksuhsinyata), emptiness of color (ripasiinyata), etc.: in brief, a very considerable 


number. Why then does the Prajiiaparamitasiitra pose only eighteen emptinesses? 


Answer. — If one speaks in summary, the subject is not fully treated; if one speaks at length, it becomes 
overloaded. Thus, when one takes a medicine (bhaisajya), if one takes too little, the sickness (vyadhi) is not 
removed; if one takes too much, the symptoms (upadrava) are aggravated. It is by measuring out the 
medicine according to the sickness and by not taking too much or too little (antinanadhikam) that the 
sickness can be cured. It is the same with emptiness. If the Buddha were to speak of only one single 
emptiness, the many wrong views (mithyddrsti) and passions (klesa) could not be destroyed; if he assumed 
one emptiness in regard to each wrong view, the emptinesses would be too numerous. People who cling to 
the nature of emptiness (sinyatalaksanabhinivista) fall into [the extreme] of nihilism (ucchedanta); to 
speak of the eighteen emptinesses is to hit the target (/aksya) right on. To speak of ten or fifteen 


emptinesses would likewise provoke doubts (samsaya), but this is not at issue. 


Moreover, good (kusala) and bad (akusala) dharmas exist in definite (niyata) numbers. There are four 
foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana), four right efforts (samyakpradhana), thirty-seven auxiliaries 
to enlightenment (bodhipaksika), ten powers (bala), four fearlessnesses (vaisadradya), four unhindered 
knowledges [285¢] (pratisamvid), eighteen special attributes (4venikadharma),””’ five aggregates 
(skandha), twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana), eighteen elements (dhatu), twelve causes (nidana), 


406 
etc. 


three poisons (visa), three bonds (bandhana),"™ four torrents (ogha),*”° five obstacles (nivarana), 
Therefore dharmas exist in definite numbers. It is by means of eighteen sorts of dharmas that one destroys 


the tendencies (abhinivesa) towards them: this is why eighteen emptinesses are posed. 


I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM AND THE 
EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


Question. — Prajfiaparamita and the eighteen emptinesses are either different or the same. If they are 
different, then what is this Prajiiaparamita distinct from the eighteen emptinesses? See what the Buddha 


said: “What is this Prajiaparamita? It is the emptiness of form (riipasinyata), the emptiness of feelings, 


43 These dharmas of the Path and attributes of the Buddhas have been discussed in chapters XXXI to XLIL 

404 The three bandhanas, like the three poisons, are raga, dvesa and moha: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 292, 1. 20; Kosa, V, 
p. 87. 

45 The oghas (or yogas) are the torrents of kama, bhava, drsti, and avidya; cf. Digha, III, p. 230, 276; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 175; Vibhanga, p. 375; Kosa, V, p. 75. 

46 Cf p. 1013F. 
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concepts, volitions, consciousnesses (vednasamjnasamskrtavijnanasunyata) and so on up to the emptiness 


of the cognition of all the aspects (sarvakdrajnatasiinyata).’*" 


—If they are not different, why does [the 
Prajnhaparamitasitra] say here that “the bodhisattva who wishes to become established in the eighteen 


emptinesses should exert himself in the prajfiiaparamita’”’? 
Answer. — There are reasons to say they are different and there are reasons to say they are the same. 


1) They are different. — The prajfiaparamita called the true nature of dharmas (bhiitalaksana) stops all 
consideration about dharmas (dharmanidhyana).*** The eighteen emptinesses are eighteen ways of 
considering dharmas as empty. By exerting himself in the true nature of dharmas, the bodhisattva produces 


these eighteen kinds of emptiness. Therefore [prajiiapmaramita and the eighteen emptinesses] are different. 


2) They are the same. — The eighteen emptinesses are empty (siunya) and unreal (asadbhitalaksana); 
Prajitaparamita also is empty and unreal. — The eighteen emptinesses are the rejection of characteristics 
(nimittaparityaga); Prajfaparamita also is the rejection of characteristics. — The eighteen emptinesses are 
not attached to any characteristic; prajiaparamita also is not attached to any characteristic. Consequently, to 


exert oneself in the prajfiaparamita is to exert oneself in the eighteen emptinesses: there is no difference. 


Prajfiaparamita has two parts (bhdga, amsa), the lesser and the greater.” The person who wants to attain 
the greater should first exert himself in the lesser, namely the ‘gate of means’ (updyamukha). To attain the 
greater prajiia, it is necessary to practice the eighteen emptinesses, and it is by first staying in the lesser 


prajiia, namely the ‘gate of means’, that the eighteen emptinesses are acquired. 


What is this ‘gate of means’ (upayamukha)? It is learning (udgrahitum), reciting (vacayitum), retaining 
(dharayitum), studying (paryavaptum) and textually applying (bhavanakarena prayoktum)*'° the 


Prajitaparamitasttra. 


Just as a man who wants to find all kinds of fine jewels (ratna) must go to the great ocean (mahdsamudra), 
so the person who wants to acquire these jewels of the prajfia which are the concentrations (samadhi) on 
inner emptiness (adhyatmasiunyata), etc., must go to the great ocean of the prajiaparamita [by reading the 
texts dedicated to it]. 


IV. THE FIRST THREE EMPTINESSES AND THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF 
MINDFULNESs*" 


407 San houei p in in Paficavimsati, T 223, k. 21, p. 373b22 seq. Subhiti had asked the Buddha: At the time when he 
is practicing the prajfiaparamita, how should the bodhisattva-mahasattva exert himself in ripa, how should he exert 
himself in vedand, samjnda, samskara and vijndana, and finally how should he exert himself in sarvakarajnata? 

48 On the equivalence of Prajiaramita = Dharmata of true nature of dharmas, see above, p. 655-656F, 1059F 

4 The greater Prajfiaparamita is identical with the true nature of dharmas; the lesser Prajfiaparamita is the 
Prajiaparamitastitras where the eighteen emptinesses consituting the gate of entry into the true nature of dharmas are 
taught. 

41° For this phrase, cf. Vimalakirtinirdesa transl., p. 368, 370-371, 372, 373, 388, 390. 
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Question. — Why does the yogin who is exerting himself in the prajiaparamita first stay in the emptiness of 
inner dharmas (adhyatmasinyata), the emptiness of outer dharmas (bahirdhasunyata) and the emptiness of 


inner and outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhasiunayata)? 


Answer. — There are four mistakes (viparydsa) in the world: i) the mistake of taking that which is impure to 
be pure (asucau sucir iti viparyasa); ii) the mistake of taking that which is suffering to be happy (duhkhe 
sukham iti viparyasa); iii) the mistake of taking that which is impermanent to be permanent (anitye nityam 
iti viparyasa); iv) the mistake of taking that which is not a ‘self? to be a ‘self? (andtmany Gtmeti 


. = 4 412 
viparyasa). 


In order to destroy the four mistakes, the yogin cultivates the twelve considerations (samanupasyanda) 


inherent in the four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana):*° 


[1. Considerationa 1-3 coming under Kayasmrtyupasthana] 


a. First he considers [his own body], the inner body (adhyatmakaya): consisting of thirty-six elements 
(dhatu),*"* full of impurities (asuci) that flow out of the nine holes (navacchidra),""> it is very disgusting 
and void of any pure [286a] character. This absence of pure character (sucilaksananupalabdhi) is called 


emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasinyata). 


b. Knowing the impurity of the inner body, the yogin next considers [another’s body], the outer body 
(bahirdhakaya), which is, for him, an object of attachment. But here it is the same thing; the two bodies are 
really impure. “Foolish worldly people (bdalaprthagjana), fanatical and disturbed, in whom desire (raga) 
has covered their minds, claim that this body is pure; but when I consider the beauty that I love, it is exactly 
the same as my own body.” This absence of pure nature [in another’s body] is the emptiness of outer 


dharmas (bahirdhasiunyata). 


“'! The author returns to this subject which he has already treated at length, p. 1150-1176F, 1187-1194F. Here he 
establishes a parallel between the four smytyupasth/as and the first three emptinesses. The smytyupasthdnas and the 
emptinesses concern inner, outer, both inner and outer dharmas, but the former lead to the conclusion that they are 
empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’; the latter, that they are devoid of self nature and characteristics and, as a result, without 
production or destruction. 

For the Anguttara, I, p. 196, 10-16, the four satipattanas (kaye kayanupassi viharati, etc.) constitute the 
majjhima patipada; for the Madh. karika, XXIV, 18, sinyata, the designation by virtue of (prajnaptir upddaya), is 
the pratipad madhyama. Two entities equal to a third entity... 

42 Cf. p. 925F, 1076F, 1151F. 

43 During the four smrtyupasthdnas, the practitioner turns his attention to the body (kaya), feelings (vedand), mind 
(citta) and dharmas. He examines each of these objects first within himself (adhyatmam), then outside himself 
(bahirdha) and finally inside and outside himself (adhyatmabahirdha): thus making a total of twelve considerations. 
44 Cf. p. 1297F, n. 2. 

“5 Cf. p. 1154-1155F, n. 
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c. When the yogin was considering the impurity of his own body, it happened that he said that another’s 
body (bahirdhariipa) is beautiful, and when he was considering the body of another, it happened that he 
said that his own body was pure. Now he considers both the inner [body] and the outer [body], and he 
notices: “My own body is impure and that of another is impure also; the body of another and mine are quite 
alike: they are no different.” This absence of pure characteristic [characterizing both one’s own body and 


that of another] is the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhasunyata). 
[2. Considerations 4-6 coming under Vedanasmrtyupasthana] 


a. The yogin knows by reflection (manasikara) that the inner body and the outer body are both impure, but 
indecisive people cling to it because of a group of feelings (vedanakaya), [namely, pleasant feeling 
(sukhavedand)|. This group is a lot of suffering (duhkha), but fools (mudha) consider it to be happiness 
(sukha).*"° 


Question. — But the three kinds of feeling, [swkhavedand, duhkhavedana, aduhkhasukhavedand] are all 
included (samgrhita) in the external bases of consciousness (bahirdhayatana); why is it said then that the 


yogin “considers the internal feeling” (adhyatmavedandm samanupasyati))*"" 


Answer. — First, the meeting between the six objects (visaya) and the six organs (indriya) gives rise to a 
happiness called external happiness (bahirdhasukha); then, extreme desire (prarigredha), penetrating 


deeply, gives rise to a happiness called internal happiness (adhyatmasukha). 


In addition, the happiness that has internal dharmas as condition (adhyatmadharma-pratyayam sukham) is 
called internal happiness, and the happiness that has external dharmas as condition 
(bahirdhadharmapratyayam sukham) is called external happiness. In addition, the happiness associated 
with the [first] five consciousnesses (paricavijnanasamprayukta) is called external happiness, and the 
happiness associated with the mental consciousness (manovijnanasamprayukta) is called internal 
happiness. The coarse (audarika) happiness is called external happiness, and the subtle (si#ksma) happiness 


is called internal happiness. 


These are the distinctions between internal and external happiness, and they are also valid in regard to 


unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedand) and neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling (aduhkasukhavedanda). 


Moreover, the yogin reflects and wonders whether this internal happiness (adhyatmasukha) really exists or 
if it is imaginary (vikalpita). He recognizes that it is just suffering (duhkha) to which the name of happiness 
(sukha) is applied. 


Furthermore, the yogin reflects and wonders whether this internal happiness (adhyatmasukha) really exists 
(na tattvenopalabhyate) or whether it is imaginary (vikalpita). He recognizes that it is merely suffering 
(duhkha) to which the name of happiness (sukha) is given out of habit. Why? Because this happiness, 
coming from unfortunate causes and conditions (duhkhahetuprayayaja), itself arouses a painful fruit of 


retribution (duhkhavipakaphala). The happiness of which one is never satiated is suffering. 


“16 Cf p. LIS9F. 
“'7 This problem has already been treated above, p. 1173-1175F. 
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Furthermore, when a person suffering from scabies (kacchit)"'* scratches himself or approaches a fire, the 
slight suffering [that he momentarily experienced] is followed by a physical suffering and becomes a great 
suffering. What the fool (midha) calls happiness, the wise man (j7dnin) sees in it only suffering. In the 
same way, people (Joka), victims of the error consisting of taking [what is suffering] to be happiness 
(duhkhe sukham iti viparyasa), cling to the happiness resulting from the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamaguna) and their passions (A/esa) increase. For this reason, the yogin does not see happiness and 
“considers only suffering, like a sickness, a boil, an ulcer, a thorn” (duhkam rogato salyatah 


samupasyati).“"° 


Furthermore, since happiness is rare and suffering frequent, the small amount of happiness does not appear 
and is therefore called suffering. It is like a ko of salt (Javana) thrown into a big river: it loses its salty 
characteristic and is no longer called salty.*”° 


“! about it: what one person 


Finally, happiness is so poorly established (aniyata) that there is doubt (sanka) 
considers as happiness, another person considers as suffering; and what the other person considers as 
happiness, the first person considers as suffering. That which one gains is happiness, that which [286b] one 
loses is suffering. That which the fool takes to be happiness, the wise man takes to be suffering. Seeing the 
torments of happiness is suffering; not seeing the defects of happiness is happiness. Not seeing the 
impermanent nature of happiness (anityalaksana) is happiness; seeing the impermanent nature of happiness 
is suffering. What the person not detached from desire (avitaraga) takes to be happiness, the person 


detached from desire (vitaraga) takes to be suffering. 


Therefore the yogin considers happiness (sukha) as suffering; he considers suffering to be an arrow (Salya) 
piercing the body; he considers the impermanent and changing characteristics (anityaviparinamalaksana) 
of that which is neither suffering nor happiness (aduhkhasukha). Considering the threefold feeling 
[pleasant, unpleasant, neither pleasant nor unpleasant] in this way, he mentally rejects it, and this is called 


the emptiness of internal feelings (adhyatmavedandasinyata). 


b-c. His considerations on external feelings (bahirdhdavedand) and on both internal and external feelings 


(adhyatmabahirdhavedan@) are similar. 


[3. Considerations 7-9 coming under cittasmrtyupasthana] 


The yogin has this thought: If happiness is suffering, then who experiences (prativedayati) suffering? 


Having reflected, he knows that it is the mind (citta) that experiences it. Next, he considers the mind in 


4'8 Example already used above, p. 1157F. 

49 Cf. p. 1222F, note. 

° Classical comparison: cf. Anguttara, I, p. 250: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave puriso lonaphalam Garigdya nadiya 
pakkipeyya. Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. Api nu sa Ganga nadi amunda lonaphalena lona assa apeyya ti. — No 
h’etam bhante. — Tam kissa hetu. — Asu hi bhante Gangaya nadiya maha udakakkhando. So amund lonaphalena na 
lono assa apeyyo ti. 


“1 Adopting the variant houo. 
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order to know if it is true or false. He notices that the mind is impermanent (anitya) and has production 
(utpdda), duration (sthiti) and disappearance (vyaya) as characteristics.“ The mind of unpleasant feeling 
(duhkhavedana), the mind of pleasant feeling (swkhavedand) and the mind of neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant feeling each constitutes a different moment (bhinnalaksana): when the pleasant mind disappears, 
the unpleasant mind arises; the unpleasant mind lasts for the space of an instant and, having lasted, it 
disappears; next, there arises a neither unpleasant nor pleasant mind. This neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
mind lasts for the space of an instant and, having lasted, it disappears; when it has disappeared, there arises 
again a pleasant mind. The three feelings (vedand) being impermanent, the mind (citta) also is 


impermanent. 


Furthermore, the ascetic knows that there are minds of lust (raga) or non-lust, of hatred (dvesa) or non- 
hatred, of delusion (moha) or non-delusion, distracted (viksipta) or concentrated (samgrhita), fettered 
(baddha) or liberated (vimukta), and he knows that these minds each have a different characteristic. Thus 
he knows that the mind is impermanent (anitya), that there is no fixed (niyata) mind lasting for eternity. 
Minds experiencing suffering, minds experiencing happiness, etc., arise from a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), and when these causes and conditions disperse, the minds disappear as 


well. 


This is how the yogin considers the impermanent nature (anityalaksana) of the inner minds 
(adhyatmacitta), the outer minds (bahirdhdacitta) and the both internal and external minds 
(adhyatmabahirdhacitta). 


Question. — Since the mind consists of the inner bases of consciousness (adhyatmayatana), how can there 


be external minds (bahirdhacitta)?"” 


Answer. — When the inner body [1.e., one’s own body] is being considered, there is ‘inner mind’ 


(adhyatmacitta); but when the outer body [i.e., another’s body] is being considered, there is ‘outer mind’. 


Moreover, if it concerns (alambate) inner dharmas, the mind is inner; but if it concerns external dharmas, 


the mind is external. 


Moreover, the [first] five consciousnesses (paficavijnana) always concer outer dharmas and, being unable 
to make distinctions, are outer minds; but the mental consciousness (manovijndna), being concerned with 


inner dharmas and distinguishing beauty from ugliness, is an inner mind. 


Finally, the mental consciousness which, on its arising, is incapable of distinguishing and specifying, is an 
external mind; but the developed and deepened mental consciousness which can make distinctions and 


grasp characteristics (nimitta) is an inner mind. Such are the distinctions between inner and outer minds. 


[4. Considerations 10-12 coming under dharmasmrtyupasthana] 


#2 Conditioned by causes, the mind inevitably has the three or four conditioned characteristics (samskrtalaksana): 
cf. p. 36-37F, 992F, 1163F. 
3 This subject has already been treated above, p. 1175F. 
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The yogin whose mind (citta and manas) has been cultivated knows that the body (kaya) is of impure 
nature (asucilaksana), that feeling (vedand) is suffering in nature (duhkhalaksana) and that the mind (citta) 
has no duration and is impermanent in nature (anityalaksana). Nevertheless, not having yet broken through 


the fetters (samucchinnasamyojana), he still happens to be aware of self (ahamkara). 


Then he has the following thought: “If the mind is impermanent, who is cognizing the mind and on whom 
does the mind depend? Who is the master (svamin) of the mind that is experiencing suffering and 
happiness? To whom does everything belong?” Then he analyzes and recognizes that there is no master as 


[286c] a separate entity (bhinna). 


One grasps characteristics (nimittany udgrhnati) in the five aggregates (skandha) and, just for this single 
reason, one imagines the existence of ‘a man’ (purusa) and one produces the idea of ‘me’ (@tman). From 
the idea of ‘me’ comes the idea of ‘mine’ (Gtmiya), and from the idea of ‘mine’ comes that of existence 
(bhava). Toward those who benefit (hita) us, we feel love (raga); toward those who thwart us, we feel 
hatred (dvesa); these two fetters (samyojana) do not come from knowledge (jfidna) but from error: this is 
what is called delusion (moha). The triple poison (¢trivisa), love, hatred and delusion, is the root (miila) of 


all the passions (Alesa). 


By means of egotism (ahamkara), one accomplishes meritorious actions (punya) “in order,” one says, “that 
I may then be able to cultivate the auxiliary dharmas of the Path and may be able to attain deliverance 


(moksa).” 


The grasping of characteristics (nimittodgrahana) that occurred at the beginning is called the ‘concept 
aggregate’ (samjndaskandha). Then out of egotism (ahamkara), one produces the fetters and the good 
formations called the ‘formation aggregate’ (samskaraskandha). These two aggregates are [the object] of 
mindfulness of dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthana).’* The yogin, who is seeking the atman in these dharmas 
that are the samjfiaskandha and the samskaraskandha, does not find it there. Why? Because dharmas are the 
result of causes and conditions (hetupratvayasamutpanna), are all of them conditioned dharmas 


(samskrtadharma) and have no solidity (sara): there is no true atman.*”° 


“The formations are like the trunk of a banana tree“ (samskmarah kadalinibhah):*° leaf by leaf it is 
examined, but no pith (sara) is found. — “Concept is like a mirage (maricisadrsi samjna) seen from afar:” 
without there being any water there, one gets the notion that there is water, one has the concept of water but 


it is nothing but an illusion. 


Such are the considerations on inner, outer and both onner and outer dharmas. 


“4 Among the five skandhas, riipa is the object belonging to kdyasmrtyupasthana; vedand, that of 
vedanasmrtyupasthana; samjna, the samskaras and vijndna, those of cittasmrtyupasthana. As for 
dharmasmrtyupasthana, it can bear upon any skandha whatsoever, since it includes the totality of dharmas. 

“5 The punctuation of the Taish8 is dfective: the final period should be placed between fa and hing. 

#6 Allusion to a verse of the Phenasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 142. See references, p. 370, as note; Vimalakirti, transl. 


p. 132, n. 23. 
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Question. — Dharmas being included in the outer bases of consciousness (bahirdhayatana), how can there 


be inner dharmas (adhyatmadharma)?*”" 


Answer. — By inner dharmas (adhyatmadharma) we mean the skandha of concept (samjndaskandha) and the 
skandha of formations (samkaraskandha) associated with the inner mind (adhyatmacittasamprayukta). — 
By outer dharmas (bahirdhadharma) we mean: i) the skandha of concept (samjndaskandha) and the skandha 
of formations (samskaraskandha) associated with the outer mind (bahirdhacittasamprayukta); ii) the 
formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayukta-samskara), iii) the unconditioned dharmas 
(asamskrtadharma). — Taken simultaneously and together [these internal and external dharmas] are called 


“both inner and outer dharmas’ (adhyatmabahirdhadharma). 


Furthermore, the inner dharmas are the six organs (sadindriya); the outer dharmas are the six objects 


(sadvisaya). 


Finally, the general considerations (samanupasyand@) on 1) the body (kaya), ii) the sensations (vedand), iii) 
the mind (citta), iv) the aggregate of concept (samjnaskandha) and v) the aggregate of formations 


(samskaraskandha) are the mindfulness of dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthmana) Why is that? 


Actually, the yogin first looks for the 4tman in the aggregate of concept (samjnaskandha) but does not find 
it there. He then turns his search to the body (kaya), sensations (vedana) and mind (citta), but does not find 
it there either. In no matter what dharma, be it material (ripin) or non-material (arupin), visible 
(sanidarsana) or invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) or non-resistant (apratigha), impure 
(sasrava) or pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (asamskrta), distant (dure) or near 
(santike), coarse (audarika) or subtle (suksma), the yogin seeks in vain for the atman but does not find it. It 
is only to the complex of the five aggregates (paricaskandasadmagri) that the name of being (sattva) is given 
out of habit, and ‘being’ is synonymous with atman. The self (G@tman) being non-existent (anupalabdha), 
neither is there any ‘mine’ (Gtmiya) and, the ‘mine’ being non-existent, all the passions (A/esa) are 


eliminated. 


[5. Summary] 


A. The foundation of mindfulness of the body (kayvasmrtyupasthana) concerns all material dharmas 


(riupadharma). 


[As a first approach], the yogin considers the inner material things (adhyatmariipa) as being impermanent 
(anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (siinya) and without self (andtman). 
[As a second and third approach], he considers outer material things (bahirdhariipa), then inner and outer 


material things (adhyatmabahirdhariipa) likewise as being [impermanent, painful, empty and without self]. 


[The other three foundations of mindfulness consider] sensations (vedand), mind (citta) and dharmas as 


being likewise [impermanent, painful, empty and without self, respectively]. 


“7 This question has already been discussed above, p. 1175-1176F. 
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B. The concentration of emptiness (sunyatasamdadhi) associated with the inner considerations 
(adhyatmanupasyana) of the four foundations of moindfulness is called inner emptiness 
(adhyatmastnyata). [287a] 

The concentration of emptiness associated with the outer considerations (bahirdhanupasyana) of the four 


foundations of mindfulness is called outer emptiness (bahirdhasiunyata). 


The concentration of emptiness associated with inner and outer considerations 
(adhyatmabahirdhanupasyana) of the four foundations of mindfulness is called inner and outer emptiness 


(adhyatmabahirdhasunyata). 


V. THE THREE EMPTINESSES RESULT FROM CONCENTRATION 


Question. — Are the emptinesses in question empty by the power of concentration (samdadhibala) or are they 


empty in themselves? 


Answer. — They are empty by the power of concentration,*”* as is said in a siitra: “The three concentrations 
(samadhi) or the three doors to deliverance (vimoksamukha) are emptiness (sinyata), signlessness 


(animitta) amd wishlessness (apranihita). The concentration of emptiness (sunyatasamadhi) concerns 


“8 There are close connections between the three concentrations (p. 1213F-1232F) and the four foundations of 
mindfulness (p. 1150F-1176F; 1187F-1194F on the one hand and the three emptinesses on the other hand. They are 
not substantial entities, but rather cittasya sthitih, situations of mind (p. 1213F-1214F), concentrations (samadhi) of 
the mind centered on emptiness, empty of individuals (sattvasiinya) for the sravaka, empty of things 
(dharmasinyata) for the bodhisattva. These mental practices closely tied to the comprehension of the four noble 
truths converge on the same result: the rejection of the world and entry into nirvana. The three concentrations are the 
vimoksamukhas or doors of deliverance (p. 1213F); the three emptinesses, by radically removing the imaginary 
seeing of the inner, outer or mixed world, assure the mind of this supreme pacification that is nirvana. 

The three mental practices, concentrations, foundations of mindfulness and emptinesses are shared by the 
sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, with the difference, essential it is true, that the former penetrate only the 
emptiness of beings whereas the latter penetrate both the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of things. The 
sravakas still cling to characteristics (nimittany udgrhnanti) within and outside themselves; the bodhisattvas see 
them no longer and everything ends in a total absence of vision for them. It would be absurd to hypostatize an 
emptiness that is something other than an absence of vision and fruit of a certain situation of mind. 

J. May comments: “This absence of vision in the great bodhisattvas starting with the eighth bhtimi is not 
something negative: it constitutes the result of a long effort by the mind; it is the very vision par excellence: the 
bodhisattvas see by not seeing.” We may add Nagarjuna, Madh. karika, III, §6: “With or without seeing, the agent of 


seeing does not exist” (tiraskrtva drasta nasty atiraskrtya ca darsanam). 
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(alambate) the body (kaya), the sensations (vedand), the mind (citta) and dharmas, and since no self 


(dtman) or ‘mine’ (atmiya) is found therein, it is called [the concentration] of emptiness.”*”” 


VI. RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FOUR GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CONDITIONED DHARMAS AND THE FOUR VIEW-POINTS OF THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 


Question. — The four foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) should all consider empty dharmas as 
being impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (siinya) and without self (anatman). Why then do 
they consider [respectively] the body (Aaya) as impure (asuci), the sensations (vedand) as suffering 


(duhkha), the mind (citta) as impermanent (anitya) and the dharmas as empty of self (anadtman)? 


Answer. — All consider the four things as impermanent, suffering, empty and without self. However, in 
regard to the body, beings cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is impure] to be pure (asucau 
Sucir iti viparyasa); in regard to the sensations, they cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is 
suffering] to be happy (duhkhe sukham iti viparyasa); in regard to the mind, they cling especially to the 
mistake of taking [what is impermanent] to be permanent (anitye nityam iti viparyasa), and in regard to 
dharmas, they cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is not a self] to be a self (andtmany Gtmeti 
viparyasa). This is why, [in the course of the four foundations of mindfulness], the yogin considers the 
body as impure, the sensations as painful, the mind as impermanent, and the dharmas as being deprived of 
self. 


Furthermore, in regard to inner emptiness (adhyatmasinyata) and outer emptiness (bahirdhasinyata), there 
is no dharma that is definitively inner or definitively outer for, depending [on one another] as mutual cause 
(sahabhihetu), they can be said to be [sometimes] inner and [sometimes] outer. In fact, what my neighbor 
considers as outer (bahirdha), I consider to be inner (adhyatma), and what I hold to be outer, my neighbor 
considers to be inner. It depends on the subject [and not on the object] that the inner dharma is inner, and it 
depends on the subject [and not on the object] that the outer dharma is outer. Thus for a given individual, 
his own house is inner, but the house of another is outer. For the yogin who is considering inner and outer 


dharmas, they have no fixed nature (niyatalaksana); therefore they are empty (siya). 


Finally, inner and outer dhrmas have no intrinsic nature (svabhava). Why? Because they arise from an 


assemblage (sdmagri) [of causes and conditions].°° These dharmas are not found in the assembled causes 


°° This unidentified siitra establishes a close relationship among the siinyatd-samadhis and the smrtyupasthanas 
bearing on the body, the sensations, the mind and dharmas leading to the conclusion that they are empty of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’. 
8° Cf Madh. karika, VII, §16 (p. 159-160): 

Pratitya yad yad bhavati tat tac santam svabhavatah / 


tasmad utpadyamanam ca santam utpattir eva ca // 
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and conditions and, since they do not exist in their causes and conditions, they are not found elsewhere 


431 


either."°’ The causes and conditions of inner and outer dharmas do not exist either. Thus as the cause 


(karana) and the effect (kdrya) are absent, inner and outer dharmas are empty. 


VII. THE PROBLEM OF THE WHOLE AND THE PART*’ 


Question. —From all evidence (niyatam) inner and outer dharmas exist; why do you say that they do not 
exist? Thus, when the hands (pani), feet (pada), etc., come together, there is birth of the body-dharma 
(kayadharma): it is an inner dharma (adhyatmadharma). When the beams (gosaraka), walls (bhitti), etc., 
are brought together, there is the arising of the house-dharma (grhadharma): it is an outer dharma 
(bahirdhadharma). Although the body-dharma has a different name than its parts (avayava), it is not 
different from the foot, etc. Why? Because in the absence of the foot, etc., the body would not exist. It is 


the same for the house. 


Answer. — If the foot were no different than the body, the head (siras) would be the foot, since, [in your 
hypothesis], the foot is not different from the body. But if the head were the foot, that is perfectly 


ridiculous. 


Question. — If the foot were not different from than the body, your objection would be valid. But in the 
present case, it is necessary that the foot, etc., be brought together in order that there be the arising of the 
dharma called body. Although the body is different from the foot, etc., it must depend on the foot in order 
to [287b] subsist. In the same way, the threads (tantu) must be brought together in order to produce a cloth 
(pata): this cloth depends on the threads to exist. 


Answer. — [Two things, first]: either this body-dharma occurs at the same time in all its parts (avayavin), 


the foot, etc., or else it occurs separately. 


Everything that is the result of something is pacified as to its intrinsic nature. [The vrtti explains santam 
svabhavatah as svabhavavirahitam “without intrinsic nature”.] Thus what is produced is pacified, and the 
production also. 

3! Cf Madh. karika, XX, §1-2 (p. 391-392): 
Hetos ca pratyayanam ca samagrya yadi / 
phalam asti ca samagryam smamagrya jayate katham // 
hetos ca pratyayanam ca sadmagryd jayate yadi / 
phalam nasti samagryam samagrya jayate katham // 

If the fruit arises from an assemblage of causes and conditions and [according to you] the fruit is within 
this assemblage, how then would it arise from the assemblage [since it is already therein]? 

If the fruit arises from an assemblage of causes and conditions and [according to you] the fruit is not 
within this assemblage, how then would it arise from the assemblage [since it does not occur within it]? 


‘8? This problem has already been discussed above, p. 1217F-1218F. 
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a. If the body occurs at once in all its parts, the foot (pada) would be also in the head (siras). Why? 
Because [by the hypothesis] the body-dharma occurs [in all the parts] at once. 


b. If the body existed separately, it would not be different from the other parts, foot, etc., [in the sense that 


it would cease being a whole to become a psrt]. 


Furthermore, the body, [as a whole (avayavin)], is a single thing whereas its causes, [as ‘parts’ (avayava)], 


are many. But singularity (ekatva) is not plurality (nadndatva), and plurality is not singularity. 


Finally, to claim that a special dharma called ‘body’ exists outside of its parts is to be in contradiction with 


the whole world. 


Thus one cannot say that the body is identical with its parts or that it is different from its parts. This is why 
there is no body and, the body not existing, the foot, etc., does not exist either. That is what should be 


understood by inner emptiness (adhyatmasinyata). 


Outer dharmas, houses, etc., also are empty in the same way. That is what is meant by outer emptiness 


(bahirdhasiunyata). 


Question. — Destroying the body (Aaya), the house (grha), etc., is to destroy singularity (ekatva) and 
multiplicity (prthaktva). Destroying singularity and multiplicity is the work of the heretical siitras.*° In 
Buddhist siitras, inner and outer dharmas really exist (adhyatmabahirdha-dharma), namely, the six inner 


organs (adhyatmendriya) and the six outer objects (bahirdhavisaya). Why do you say they do not exist? 


Answer. — These inner and outer dharmas are assemblages existing metaphorically (prajnaptisat) as simple 


names (ndmamatra) as was the case for the body or the house. 


VII. EMPTINESS ACCORDING TO THE TWO VEHICLES 


Furthermore, in brief (samksepena), there are two kinds of emptiness: the emptiness of beings 
(sattvaSiinyatd) and the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasiinyata).*** For the disciples of the Hinayana 
‘Lesser Vehicle’ who are of weak faculties (mrdvindriya), the emptiness of beings is taught so that, freed 
[from notions] of ‘me’ (Gtman) and ‘mine’ (atmiya), they do not become attached to any others. — For the 
disciples of the Mahayana ‘Greater Vehicle’ who are of keen faculties (tiksnendriya), the emptiness of 
dharmas is taught, and immediately they know that samsara is eternally empty (nityasiinya) and the same as 


nirvana. 


The sravakas and their scholars (upadesacarya) teach inner emptiness (adhyatmasiunyata): “In inner 
dharmas (adhyatmadharma) there is neither ‘me’ (Gtman) nor ‘mine’ (atmiya), neither eternal entity nor 
agent (karaka), neither a knower nor an experiencer (vedaka): this is called inner emptiness, and it is the 


same for outer emptiness.” However, they do not teach that inner and outer dharmas are empty [of their 


3 The character p’o appearing in the fourth place in line 287b11 should probably be removed. 
34 Cf. p. 239F, 1079F, 1685F. 
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respective characteristics]. — The Mahayanists, on the other hand, say that, in inner dharmas, the nature of 


inner dharma is absent and that in outer dharmas the nature of outer dharma is absent. 


This is what is said in the Prajfiiaparamita: “Form is empty of the nature of form (rijpam riipatvena 
stinyam); feeling (vedana), concept (samjna), volition (samskara) and consciousness (vijfiana) are empty of 
the nature [of feeling, concept, volition and] conciousness. The eye is empty of the nature of eye (caksus 
caksustvena siunyam)); the ear (Srotra), nose (ghrana), tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and mind organ (manas) 
are empty of the natures [of ear, nose, tongue, body] and mind. Color is empty of the nature of color 
(ripam ripatvena siunyam); soumd (sabda), smell (gandha), taste (rasa), tangible (sprastavya) and 
dharmas are empty of the natures [of sound, smell, taste, tangible and] dharma. All these dharmas are 


empty of self nature.”**° 


Question. — [Emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and emptiness of dharmas] are two ways of teaching 


inner and outer emptiness. Which one is true? 


Answer. — Both are true. For disciples of little knowledge (alpajnana) and weak faculties (mrdvindriya), 
only the emptiness of beings is first taught, and for beings of great knowledge (mahdajnana) and keen 
faculties (tiksnendriya), the emptiness of dharmas is taught. [The Hmayanist sravaka] is like a prisoner 
(karastha) who breaks his bonds (bandhana), kills the prison guard (karadhyaksa) and can leave at will; 
[the Mahayanist is like this other one] who, out of fear of brigands (caura), makes a hole in the wall and 


escapes (nihsarana). 


Destroying only the causes and conditions of his egotism (ahamkara), the sravaka no longer produces*”° 
passions (k/esa) and eliminates the thirst for dharmas (dharmatrsnda), but fearing the suffering of old age 
(jara), sickness (vyadhi), death (marana) and the evil destinies (durgati), he does not investigate [287c] the 
beginning of desire (Kama) and does not destroy dharmas at the root: for him, only deliverance (vimukti) is 
important. — The Mahayanist, on the other hand, destroys the prison of the triple world (traidhatuka), 
subdues the armies of Mara (marasend), breaks the fetters (samyojana) and eliminates the traces of the 
passions (vasand@); he knows clearly the beginning and end of all dharmas; his penetrations (prativedha) are 
unhindered (nivarana);**’ he destroys and scatters all dharmas so well [that to his eyes] samsara is the same 
as nirvana*** and is merged with calm (upasama), cessation (nirodha). The Mahayanist attains supreme 
perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi), guides all beings and makes them come out of the triple 


world. 


85 Paficavimésati, p. 128 (T 223, k. 3, p. 235al11; k. 9, p. 288b10; k. 16, p. 337b4, k. 21, p. 372c11; 373c3: tatha hi 
ripam riipatvena Siinyam... yd ca riipasya sinyata na tad ripam. na canyatra Ssiinyataya rijpam. riijpam eva siinyata 
Siinyataiva rijpam. And so on for all dharmas of which the complete list is given by the Satasahasrika, p. 554, 6-559, 
22: 

‘86 Adopting the variant pou cheng. 

87 Cf p. 1013F, n. 1; Anguttara, V, p. 113, 116. 

88 See p. 1142F. 
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IX. METHOD OF TEACHING EMPTINESS 


Question. — By what method (updya) does the Mahayana destroy the dharmas? 


Answer. — [In the Phenasutta] the Buddha said: “Form (ripa) born from many causes and conditions has 
no solidity (sarata). Waves (taranga) on the water produce a ball of foam (phenapinda) which, as soon as 


it is seen, disappears; it is the same for form.”*” 


When the four great elements (mahdabhita) of the present existence (ihajanman) are brought together, they 
produce a form, but as soon as thesse causes and conditions disappear, the form disappears along with 


them. 


The practitioner who follows the path of impermanence (anityatamarga) penetrates gradually into the door 
of emptiness (siinyatamukha). How is that? The dharmas that perish as soon as they are born have not even 


a moment of duration (sthiti) and, not having a moment of duration, are not grasped. 


Furthermore, by virtue of the characteristics of conditioned [dharmas] (samskrtalaksana), at the moment of 
production (utpada) there is disappearance (vyaya) and at the moment of disappearance there is production. 
If dharmas are already produced, production is useless; if they are not produced, production produces 
nothing.*”” Between dharma and production there can be no difference. Why? If production had the nature 
of production (utpddalaksana), there would have to be ‘production of production’ (utpadotpada), and this 


in turn would need a production: hence an infinite regression (anavastha).*”' If the ‘production of 


®° Phenasutta in Samyutta, IIL, p. 140-141: Seyyathapi bhikkhave ayam Ganga nddi mahantam phenapindam 
avaheyya. tam enam cakkhuma puriso passeyya nijjhayeyya yoniso upaparikkheyya. tassa tam passato nijjhayato 
yoniso upaparikkhato rittakarineva khayeyya tucchakaineva khayeyya asarakaiiieva khayeyya. kinhi siya bhikkhave 
phenapinde saro. Evam eva kho bhikkhave yam kifici rupam aritanadgatam paccuppannam. pe. yam dire santike va. 
tam bhikkhu passati nijjhahati yoniso upaparikkhati. tassa tam passato nijjhayato yoniso upaparikkhato 
rittakanneva khayati tucchakanneva khayati asarakanneva khayati. kinhi bhikkhave riipe saro. — It is as 1f the river 
Ganges was carrying a great ball of foam and a perceptive man saw it, contemplated it, examined it deeply and doing 
that, found it empty, hollow and worthless. What value, O monks would there be in a ball of foam? It is the same for 
no matter what form, past, future or present, distant or close, that a bhikku sees, contemplates and examines deeply. 
Doing that, he finds it empty, hollow and without value. What value, O monks, is there in form? 
449 Cf. Madh. karika, VIL, 2 (p. 146)i 

Utpadayas trayo vyasta ndlam laksanakarmani / 

samskrtasya samastah syur ekatra katham ekada // 

“The three characteristics, production, etc., if they are separated, are not enough to characterize the 
conditioned; if they are brought together, how would they exist in the same place and at the same time?” Argument 
already used above, p. 922F. 

“4! Cf Madh. karika, VIL, 3 (p. 147): 
Utpadasthitibhanganam anyat samskrtalaksanam / 


asti ced anavasthaivam nasti cet te na samskrtah // 
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production’ did not in its turn have a production, the [initial] production would not have a production 
either. If the [initial] production did not have production, the dharma itself would not have it either. Thus, 
production does not exist (nopalabhyate), neither does disappearance (vyaya). Therefore dharmas are 


empty (siunya), without production (anutpada), without destruction (anirodha): that is the truth. 


Finally, if dharmas exist, they end up in non-existence finally. But that which is subsequently non-existent 
should also be previously non-existent. Thus, when a man wears wooden shoes (kadsuthapadauka) for the 
first time, they already possess [this non-existence], but as it is subtle, it is not noticed.” If the shoes did 
not possess this non-existence from the beginning, they would always be new. If they possess it afterwards, 
it is because they already possessed it previously. It is the same for dharmas: if they possess non-existence 


afterwards, it is because they already possess it before. 


This is why all dharmas are necessarily empty. But as the result of a mistake consisting of taking to be a 
being that which is not a being (sattva sattva iti viparyasa), one becomes attached to the six inner organs 
(adhyatmendriya). The yogin, however, destroys this error and this is what is calld inner emptiness 
(adhyatmasunyata). It is the same for the outer emptiness (bahirdhasinyata) and the both inner and outer 


emptiness (adhyatmabahirdhasinyata). 


Siinyatasiinyata 


Third Section EMPTINESS 4: EMPTINESS OF EMPTINESS 


I. DEFINITION OF THE EMPTINESS OF EMPTINESSES“”’ 


“Tf production, duration and destruction in turn possessed another round of conditioned characteristics, 
there would be an infinite regression (of these rounds); but if they do not possess it, they are not conditioned.” 

The Sarvastivadin theory of secondary characteristics (anulaksana) affecting the characteristics of the 
conditioned, namely, production of production, etc., will be refuted by the KosSa, II, p. 224-225. See above, p. 1164F. 
“® The author has already used the example of the new garment, already used before even being worn. See above, p. 
1163F. 

“8 Apart from the three samadhis of siinyatd, Gnimitta and apranihita constituting the doors of deliverance (p.1213F 
seq.), the Abhidharma authors assume a siinyatasiinyatasamadhi, an apranihitapranihitasamadhi and an 
animittanimittasamadhi, signalling an advance over the three preceding ones. 

Siinyatasamadhi, concerning the last two aspects (Gkdra) of the truth of suffering, considers dharmas as 
empty (suinya) and non-self (andtman): cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 104, p. 538b; Kosabhasya, p. 449, 15. And by empty 
dharmas, these authors mean dharmas contradictory to the view of self (atmivadrstivipaksa), without inner activity, 
without individuality (antarvyadparapurusarahita), without self (atmarahita): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 400, 3, 9, 14. 

Siinyatasiinyatasamadhi considers the siinyatasamadhi of the arhats solely as empty and not as non-self, 
becaue siinyatda is more distasteful than anadtman: cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 105, p. 543c16-27; Kosa, VIII, p. 188; 
KoSsabhasya, p. 450, 13-14; Kosavyakhya, p. 683, 12-21. 
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In the Pali scholasticism as well, there is a question of the emptiness of emptiness (surnasurinam). For the 
Patisambhida, II, p. 178, it is the fact that the six inner organs, eye, etc., are empty of self (atta), of ‘mine’ (attaniya), 
of permanence (nicca), of solidity (dhuva), of perpetuity (sassata), and of unchangeability (aviparinamadhamma). 
According to the Commentary of the Patisambhida, III, p. 632, emptiness as emptiness is called the emptiness of 
emptiness, not determined by any other incidental word (sunfasankhatam surnam, na annena 
upapadenavissssesitan ‘ti sunnam sunnam). 

Thus, the early masters of the Abhidharma considered emptiness as such as the lack of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, 
and professed simply the emptiness of beings (sattvasinyata). But they did not deny the reality of things or dharmas. 
For them, dharmas, although transitory and suffering, really existed with their self nature (svabhava) and their 
characteristics (/aksana), and non-self was one of their shared characteristics. In dharmas they grasped the mark 
(nimitta) of non-self (andtman) which they qualified as empty (siinya), but this emptiness had the dharma itself as 
substratum (Gsraya). Realists and pluralists by affirming the existence of everything, viz., the five aggregates 
(skandha) the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) or the eighteen elements (dhatu), they were nihilists insofar 
as they denied any substantial reality whatsoever, eternal and immutable, to this ‘everything’. 

The position of the Mahayanists is quite different. The Traité, which is their spokesman, endlessly 
criticizes the Sarvastivadins for their nimittodgrahana, their grasping at the characteristics in things and, in 
particular, their grasping at emptiness (p. 1093F, 2082F, 2130F). Seeing emptiness in dharmas is acknowledging a 
certain existence to the latter and hypostatizing the emptiness of self which characterizes them. To tell the truth, 
dharmas are not only empty of self and of ‘mine’ (sattvasiinya), they are also empty of dharmas (dharma), empty of 
self nature and of the characteristics of dharma. Not existing in any manner, they do not lend themselves to any 
grasping. The emptiness that one thinks to find in them is nothing at all because it does not apply to anything. There 
is, therefore, not only the emptiness of beings and of things, but also the emptiness of emptiness (siinyatasinyata). 
To hypostatize it would be the height of foolishness. 

This is explained very well by Nagarjuna and his commentator Candrakirti in Madhyamakasastra, karika 
XIII, 7 (p. 245-246): 

Yac coktam asvabhavo bhavo naivasti siinyata ca bhavanam isyate / tasmdd asti siinyatasrayo 
bhavasvabhava iti / etad api na yujyata ity aha / 

Yadi asiinyam bhavet kim cit syac sinyam iti kim can / 
na kim cid asty Gsiinyam ca kutah stinyam bhavisyati // 

Yadi siinyata nama ka cit syat tadasrayo bhavasvabhavah syat /na tv evam / iha hi siinyata nameti 
sarvadharmanam samanyalaksanam ity abhyupagamad asiinyadhrmabhavad asinyataiva nasti / yada casiinyah 
padarta na santi / asiinyata ca nasti / tada pratipaksanirapeksatvac siunyatapi khapuspamalavan nastity avasiyatam 
/ yada ca Siinyata nasti tada tadasraya api padartha na santiti sthitam avikalam /. 

Transl. - We are told: “An essence without existence in itself does not exist. Now the emptiness of 
essences is postulated. Therefore there is a substratum of emptiness, namely, the existence in itself of the essences.” 
This objection also is absurd and, to refute it, Nagarjuna says: 

If something were non-empty, there could be a certain emptiness in it. 
But there is nothing that is not non-empty; then how could there be emptiness? 

If there were some ‘emptiness’, its support, namely, the existence in itself of essences, would exist. But 
that is not so. Here actually a thesis is postulated that ‘emptiness’ is a characteristic shared by all dharmas, but as 


there is no dharma that is not non-empty, non-emptiness itself does not exist either. Since there are neither non- 
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By means of [this fourth] emptiness, the emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasiinyata), the emptiness of 
outer dharmas (bahirdhasinyata) and the emptiness of both inner and outer dharmas 
(adhyatmabahirdhasiunyata) is eliminated. Since [this fourth] emptiness destroys the [first] three 


emptinesses, it is called the emptiness of emptinesses (siinyatasiinyata). 


First, one uses [the three] emptinesses of dharmas to destroy inner and outer dharmas, and then one uses 
this [fourth] emptiness to destroy the [first] three emptinesses. This [fourth emptiness] is called the 


emptiness of emptinesses. 


Furthermore, by means of the three concentrations of emptiness (siinyatasamadhi), the yogin considers 
(anupasyati) the emptiness of the five aggregates (skandha), obtains the eightfold noble path 
(aryastangamarga), destroys the passions (A/esa) and obtains nirvana with residue of conditioning 
(sopadhisesanirvana). Then, as a result of the karmic causes and conditions of his previous lifetimes 
(purvajanman), the yogin, at the dissolution of the body after [288a] death (Aayvasya bhedat param 
marandt) abandons the eightfold path*“’ and produces a concentration of emptiness of emptinesses 


(siinyatastunyatasamadhi) called emptiness of emptinesses. 


Il. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EMPTINESSES AND EMPTINESS OF 
EMPTINESSES 


Question. — What difference is there between emptinesses and the emptiness of enmptinesses? 


Answer. — 1) The emptinesses destroy the five aggregates of attachment (panicopadanaskandha); the 


emptiness of emptinesses destroys the emptinesses. 


Question. — If the emptinesses are dharmas, as empty, they are already destroyed; if they are not dharmas, 


of what destruction of emptinesses is it a question here? 


empty entities nor non-emptiness, it must be accepted that in the absence of the contrary on which emptiness relies, 
it too exists no more than does a garland of sky-flowers. And since emptiness does not exist, the entities that would 
serve as its substratum do not exist; that is certain and sure. 

- This is why the Madhyamika Mahayanists keep from grasping the mark of emptiness and hypostatizing 
an emptiness that they do not see (cf. p. 925F, 1091F, 1226-29F). Carefully following the Middle Way, they are 
neither realists nor nihilists, whereas by grasping a certain emptiness in things, the Sarvastivadins, realists as they 
would like to be, are not free of some negativity. 

“4 Siinyatésamadhi provokes disgust for samsara; Siinyatdsiinayatasamadhi which follows it involves disgust for 
the dharmas of the Path. By means of the knowledge and vision of deliverance (vimuktijndnadarsana), the ascetic 
knows that the path of cessation of suffering practiced by him no longer need be practiced (margo me bhavito na 


punar bhavitavyah): cf. p. 1359F. 
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Answer. — When the emptinesses have destroyed all the dharmas, there remain only the emptinesses, but 
these emptinesses must in their turn be rejected after they have destroyed all the dharmas. This is why an 


emptiness of emptinesses is needed. 


2) Furthermore, the emptinesses concern (alambhante) all the dharmas, whereas the emptiness of 


emptinesses concerns only the emptinesses. 


Thus, when a strong man (balavat purusa) has destroyed all the brigands (caura), yet another individual is 


necessary in order to destroy this first strong man. The emptiness of emptinesses plays that role. 


Thus, when one swallows a remedy (bhaisajya), the remedy suppresses the illness (vyadhi), but once the 
illness has been destroyed, the remedy in turn must be rejected. If the remedy were not rejected, there 
would be sickness again.** In the same way, when one has destroyed the sicknesses of the passions 
(klesavyadhi) by means of the emptinesses, it is to be feared lest these emptinesses themselves present 
drawbacks (upadrava) in turn. This is why recourse is made to another emptiness to destroy the previous 


ones: it is called emptiness of emptinesses. 


3) Finally, as this last emptiness destroys the other seventeen emptinesses, it is called emptiness of 


emptinesses (siinyatasiinyata). 


Mahasinyata 
Fourth Section EMPTINESS 5: GREAT EMPTINESS OR 
EMPTINESS OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS 


I. GREAT EMPTINESS IN THE TWO VEHICLES 


This is about the great emptiness (mahdasunyata). 


1) In the sravaka system, it is the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasinyata) that is the great emptiness 


(mahasinyata). 


[Mahasiunyatasitra.]| — Thus it is said in the Ta-k’ong king (Mahastnyatasitra) of the T’sa-a han 
(Samyuktagama): It is said that old age and death has birth (jatipratvayam jaradmaranam) as condition. In 
this regard, if somebody said: ‘This is old age and death’ or ‘Old age and death belong to this man’ (asya 


va jaramaranam), the two statements together would be wrong views (mithyadrsti). Actually, the man to 


“S Example borrowed from Kasyapaparivarta, §63-65; see above, p. 1227, n. 
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whom old age and death belongs is empty of being (sattvasiinyata) and old age and death is empty of 


dharma (dharmasinyata).”*“° 


2) On the other hand, the Mahayanasitras say that the ten directions (dis) are empty of characteristics of the 


ten directions (dasadiglaksanasiinya)“’ and that that is the great emptiness (mahdsiinyata). 


II. SIZE OF THE DIRECTIONS 


Question. — Why is the emptiness of the ten directions (dasadikstnyata) called great emptiness 


(mahasunyata)? 


Answer. — The directions, the east (piirva dis), etc., being limitless (ananta), are called great. They are 


called great because they are omnipresent (sarvatraga), because they include all forms (riupa), because they 


“6 By mahdsiinyata, the Sravakas mean the twofold emptiness of beings and things (sattva- and dharma-Siinyata), 
while the Mahayanists see in it the emptiness of the ten spatial directions (diksiinyata). 

The twofold emptiness of beings and things is taught in a canonical stitra mentioned three times by the 
Traité: k. 18, p. 192c26-27, see above, p. 1079F); k. 31, p. 288a12 (the present passage); k. 31, p. 295b27 (see 
below, p. 2143F). 

This stitra is entitled Mahasinyatasiitra (or Mahasiinyata nama dharmaparyaya) in the Sanskrit 
Samyuktagama (Nidanasamyukta, ed. C. Tripathi, p.152-157), Ta k’ong fa in the Chinese version (T 99, no. 297, p. 
84c11-85a10). It has as correspondent in the Pali Samyutta (II, 60-63) a suttanta entitled Avijjapaccaya. Here is the 
translation of the Sanskrit: 

The scene takes place among the Kuru. Then the Blessed One addressed the monks: ”I will teach you the 
Dharma that is good at the beginning, good in the middle and good at the end”, up to: “I will reveal it to you”, 
namely, the religious teaching clled Great Vehicle. Listen then, reflect well as is appropriate. I will speak.” 

What are the religious teachings of great emptiness? They are: “If this is, then that is; from the production 
of this, that is produced, namely, the formations have as condition ignorance”, up to “such is the origin...” 

It is said that “old age-death has as condition birth”, and some people may ask what is old age-death and to 
whom does it belong? Somebody might answer: “This is old age-death”, or “Old age death belongs to this person”. 
Somebody else might answer: “The vital principle is identical with the body”, or “The vital principle is different 
from the body”. These two answers would be identical (in error) and different (only) in the letter. 

As long as the wrong view that consists of saying that the vital principle is the same as the body persists, 
the religious life is impossible. As long, O monks, as the wrong view that consists of saying that the vital principle is 
different from the body persists, the religious life is impossible. 

There is a middle path that avoids these two extremes: it is the right view, noble, supramundane, correct 
and free of error, affirming (simply) that old age and death has birth as condition. 

- Below (p. 2143F), the Traité will place the Mahdsiinyatasitra among the rare texts of the Tripitaka 
where dharmasinyata is taught. 


“7 See above (p. 2143F) the definition of mahdsiinyatd proposed by all the great Prajfdparamitasiitras. 
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exist eternally, because they benefit people (/oka) and because they prevent people from becoming 
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disoriente This is why the emptiness that can destroy these ten directions is called great emptiness. 


The other emptinesses that destroy the dharmas coming from causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna), 
conditioned dharmas (samskrta), coarse (audarika) dharmas that are easy to destroy, are not called great. 
By contrast, the directions are not dharmas coming from causes and conditions or conditioned dharmas: 
they are subtle (si#ksma) dharmas and difficult to destroy. This is why [the emptiness that destroys them] is 


called great emptiness. 


Il. THE DIRECTIONS EXIST ONLY IN RELATIVE TRUTH 


Question. — However, in the Buddhist system, there is no question of the directions: they are not included 
(samgrhita) among the three unconditioned (asamskrta), namely, space (4kasa), cessation due to 
knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha) and the cessation not due to knowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha).” 
Then why do you claim that there are directions that you define as eternal (nitya) entities, unconditioned 
dharmas (anabhisaamskrtadhrma), dharmas not coming from causes and conditions 


(apratityasamutpanna), dharmas without formation (asamskaradharma), subtle (suksma) dharmas? 


Answer. — It is true that in the treatises of the sravakas the directions do not occur, but according to the 
Mahayana system, they exist in relative truth (samvrtisatya). From the absolute point of view 


(paramartha), all dharmas are non-existent (anupalabdha) and the directions in particular. 


Just as the complex of the five aggregates is metaphorically (prajfapyate) called ‘being’, in the same way 


the complex of forms derived from the four great elements (caturmahabhitopadayartipasamagri), where 


“48 Above (p. 76F, 595-597F, 922-923F0, the Traité has already alluded to one or another category of the heretical 
system of the Vaisesikas. Here it adopts, but only provisionally, the Vaisesika concept of dis, the spatial orientation 
or direction of things, a concept which the Buddhists have always rejected. According to the VaisesikaOutra of 
Kanada (I, I, 5), the universe is composed of nine substances (dravya): earth (prthivi), water (apas), fire (tejas), air 
(vayu), the ether (akasa), time (kala), spatial direction (dis), the soul (4tman) and mind (manas). Five of these 
substances, earth, water, fire, air and mind, are called active; the other four, ether, time, direction and the soul are 
inactive. Besides, five of them, ether, time, spatial direction, the soul and mind are eternal; the other four, earth, 
water, fire and air are each considered to be eternal or non-eternal as the case may be. The atoms of earth, water, fire 
and air are bathed in the ether (akasa) and are arranged according to two principles: time (kala) and spatial direction 
(dis). — See the summary of the system in Jnde Classique, Il, p. 65-74; R. Grousset, Philosophies indiennes, |, p. 69- 
84; J. Filliozat, Les Philosophies de l’Inde, Paris, 1970, p. 91-95. 

“4 Tt is often a question of the ten directions in Buddhist texts (cf. p. 445F, n. 3), but they do not appear in the list of 
75 dharmas (72 samskrtas and 3 asamskrtas) prepared by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas, or in the list of 100 
dharmas of the Vijfianavadins (cf. R Kimura, The original and developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism in Charts, 
Calcutta, 1920, p. 14, 55). The Buddhists have undoubtedly thought that dis made akasa redundant. Besides, the 
Traité (p. 923F) condemned the nine dravyas of the Vaisesikas. 
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such and such localization is distinguished, is called ‘direction’ metaphorically. The place where the sun 
rises is [288b] the eastern direction (pirva dis); the place where the sun sets is the western direction 
(pascima dis): those are the directions. These directions spontaneously (svarasena) exist eternally; 
therefore they do not come from causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna). Neither is it about actual 
existences preceded by an earlier non-existence, nor of later non-existences preceded by an present 
existence; they are not formations (samskara) and they are not known by direct perception (pratyaksa); 


therefore they are subtle (siiksma) dharmas. 
Question. — If the directions are truly real, how can they be destroyed? 


Answer. — Did you not understand what I just said? These directions exist in relative truth (samvrtisatya) 
but, from the absolute point of view (paramartha), they are [fundamentally] destroyed. By saying that they 
exist in relative truth, I do not fall into the [wrong view] of nihilism (ucchedadrsrti); by saying that, from 
the absolute viewpoint, they are destroyed, I do not fall into the [wrong view] of eternalism (sasvatadrsti). 


In summary (samksepena), that is what great emptiness means. 


Question. — But emptiness of the absolute (varamarthasinyata, no. 6) also destroys the unconditioned 
(asamskrta) dharmas, the dharmas not coming from causes and conditions (apratitvasamutpanna), the 


subtle (suksma) dharmas. Why then is it not called ‘great’? 


Answer. — Since the adjective ‘great’ is being applied here to ‘great emptiness (mahdasinyata, no. 5), the 
emptiness of the absolute (paramarthasinyata, no. 6) will not be qualified as ‘great’. But even though 
absolute emptiness is qualified differently, it really is great: the supramundane (/okottara) in its quality of 
nirvana is great; and the universe (Joka), in its quality of directions (dis), is great. This is why the emptiness 


of the absolute, it too, is great. 


IV. WRONG VIEWS DESTROYED BY GREAT EMPTINESS 


Finally, because it destroys the major wrong views (mithyadrsti), [the emptiness of the directions] is called 


great. 


Let us suppose that a yogin*”’ wants to make his loving-kindness (maitri) spread to the beings of a certain 
kingdom (rastra) of the eastern direction, then to the beings of another kingdom [of the east], and so on. If 
he says: “My loving-kindness applies completely to all the kingdoms of the east”, he falls into the wrong 
view of a finite world (antavanlokah), and if he says: “My loving-kindness does not completely apply to all 
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these kingdoms”, he falls into the wrong view of an infinite world (anantavan lokah).””” By thus producing 


these two wrong views, he loses his mind of loving-kindness. 


‘5° This is a yogin practicing the meditation on loving-kindness (maitri), the first of the four apramdnas or 
brahmaviharas (cf. p. 1239F seq.). 
‘S! The theories of a finite or infinite world have been put among the fourteen difficult questions to which the 


Buddha refused to reply: cf. P. 154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529F, 1589F, 1682F, etc. 
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If the yogin uses the emptiness of the directions (diksiinyata) to destroy this direction of the east, he 
destroys the wrong views of a finite world and an infinite world. — If he does not use the emptiness of the 
directions to destroy the direction of the east, he prolongs in himself the thought of the eastern direction and 
this prolongation being endless, his mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) vanishes and wrong thoughts 
arise. 


Thus, when the great sea (mahadsamudra), has reached its usual limits (mayada) at the time of the tide 


(parisyanda), the water recedes and the fish*** 


(matsya) that do not withdraw with it are left wriggling on 
the shore, suffering horrible torments. If the fish are wise, they withdraw with the water and find definitive 
safety. In the same way, the yogin who does not withdraw following the mind [of loving-kindness] is left 
wriggling in wrong views (mithyadrsti), but if he withdraws following the mind, he does not lose the mind 


of loving-kindness. 


Therefore, because it destroys the major wrong views, [the emptiness of the directions] is called great 


emptiness. 


Paramarthastinyata 


Fifth Section EMPTINESS 6: EMPTINESS OF THE ABSOLUTE OR 
OF NIRVANA 


I. DEFINITION AND SYNONYMS OF THE ABSOLUTE*”’ 


‘52 The image of the fish that dries up in the absence of water (macho appodake) is canonical: Suttanipata, v. 777 (p. 
152), 936 (p. 183); Theragatha, v. 362 (p. 40), 387 (p. 43); Mahaniddesa, II, p. 408. 

“53: Here paramarthaginyata is not taken in the sense of emptiness in the true sense of the word, but of emptiness of 
the paramartha, i.e., of nirvana. The two terms are often synonymous: paramattho vuccati amatam nibbanam 
(Cullaniddesa, p. 197). 

The Traité intercedes here in the controversy between the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika 
concerning the asamskrta of which nirvana is a part. It has been discussed in detail by L. de La Vallée Poussin, 
Documents d’Abhidharma, BEFEO, XXX, 1930, p. 1-28, 247-298, but it should be summarized briefly. 

According to scripture, unlike conditioned dharmas (samskrta), form, etc., the asamskrta has neither 
production (utpdda), disappearance (vyaya) nor duration-modification (sthityanyathdatva): cf. Anguttara, I, p. 192; 
Kathavatthu, p. 61; Nidanasamyukta, p. 139; Paficavimsati, p. 168; Satasahasrika, p. 1262. 

1) The Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas posit three asamskrtas: space (akasa) and the two cessations (nirodha), 
the cessation due to knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha) and the cessation not due to knowledge 
(apratisamkhyanirodha): cf. Kosa, I, p. 8. 

Akaéa has as its nature the non-hindering of form (riijpdndvaranasvabhdva) and giving way to it: KoSa, I, 
p. 8. 


Pratisamkhyanirodha, or nirvana properly called, is disjunction from the impure dharmas (sasravair 
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1) The absolute (varamartha) is the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam bhittalaksanam or dharmata) 
because it is indestructible and inalterable. This true nature of dharmas itself is empty (sunya). Why? 
Because there is no grasping (upaddana) or attachment (abhinivesa) [in regard to it]. If the true nature of 
dharmas existed, one would be able to take it and become attached to it, but as it does not really exist, one 
does not take it and one does not become attached to it. If one does take it and becomes attached to it, that 


is a mistake. 


the pratisamkhyana, the understanding of the four Buddhist truths (aryasatyanam pratisamkhyanam): cf. Ko$a, I, p. 
9. 

Apratisamkhyanirodha is also a cessation, but is different from the preceding disjunction (visamyogad 
anyah). It is an absolute obstacle to the production of future dharmas (andgatanam dharmanam 
utpadasyatyantavighnabhiita). It is obtained, not by understanding of the Buddhist truths, but by the insufficiency of 
causes for birth (pratyayavaikalya): cf. Ko§a, I, p. 10. 

The Sarvastivadins consider the three asamskrtas to be real and claim that there really (asti) exists a 
dharma to be inwardly realized by the saints (a@ryaih pratyatmavedyah), a real and distinct entity, good and eternal 
(nityam kusalam dravyantaram) called pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 92, 2-3. 

2) The Sautrantikas and, in particular, Vasubandhu define the asamskrtas in quite another way: 

Akaéa is merely the absence of the tangible (sprastavyabhavamatra). Thus people who do not come across 
any obstacle in the dark say that there is space: cf. KoSa, II, p. 279. 

Pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana is the cessation of the passions and already produced births 
(utpannanusayajanmanirodha) and the absence of production of any other passions and other births 
(anyasyanutpdda), and this by the power of understanding the truths (pratisamkhyabalena): cf. Koga, II, p. 279; 
Kosabhasya, p. 92, 5-6. 

Apratisamkhyanirodha, independently of the understanding of the truths and by virtue of the insufficiency 
of the causes of birth, is the absence of production of any dharma (vinaiva pratisamkhyaya pratyayavaikalyad 
anutpddah): cf. Kosa, I, p. 279; Kosabhasya, p. 92, 7. 

Having thus defined the asamskrtas in terms of absence, the Sautrantikas deny any reality to them: Sarva 
evasamskrtam adravyam: Kosabhasya, p. 92, 3-4. 

3) For the Prajfiaparamita, all dharmas, conditioned or unconditioned, are empty of their respective 
characteristics and consequently escape any predication; they are thus neither to be grasped (parigraha) nor to be 
abandoned (utsarga): Yac ca samskrtanam dharmanam laksanam yac casamskrtanam dharmanam laksanam evena 
laksanena sarva ete dharmah sinyah (above, p. 2035F) 

According to the PaficavimSati, p. 234, 21-236, 7, akasa does not lend itself to any qualification; it is not 
grasped (na labhyate nopalabhyate), it is neither object nor non-object of speech (na pravyaharo nadpravyaharah). 

The Astasahasrika, p. 50-51, the PaficavimSati, p. 134-135 and the Satasah., p. 615 seq., praise the 
wandering ascetic Srenika who, taught by the Buddha and trusting in his word, neither welcomed nor rejected any 
dharma: “He did not even think of nirvana, basing himself on the fact that no dharma can be either taken nor 
abandoned. Why? Because the non-taking, the non-rejecting of dharmas is the perfection of wisdom” (sa 
nirvanenapi na manyate sarvadharmaparigrahanutsargatam upddayam tat kasya hetoh? yah sarvadharmanam 


aparigraho ‘nutsargah sa prajnaparamita). 
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2) Furthermore, the dharma supreme among all dharmas (paramadharma) is called nirvana. Thus it is said 
in the Abhidharma:** “What are the dharmas surpassed by others (sottara)? These are: a) all conditioned 

dharmas (samskrtadharma); b) space (akasa); c) cessation not due toknowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha). — 
What is the unsurpassed (anuttara) dharma? It is cessation due to knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha).”*” 


But cessation due to knowledge is nirvana. 
II. EMPTINESS OF NIRVANA 


[288c] In nirvana, there is no nature of nirvana (nirvanalaksana), and the emptiness of nirvana is the 


emptiness of the absolute (paramarthasinyata). 


Question. — If nirvana is empty and without nature, why do the saints enter into the three Vehicles (yana) 
and enter into nirvana? Furthermore, it is said that “all the teachings of the Buddha lead to nirvana” 


(nirvanaparyavasanah sarve buddhadharmah)*” like waves all enter into the sea. 


‘4 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 4, p. 64829-cl; T 1542, k. 6, p. 716a5-6. This passage appears in chap. VI, the 
Samgrahavibhaga (?), counting among the last four chapters of the Prakaranapada attributed by the Traité (p. 11F, n. 
1) to the Kasmirian arhats. 

aan Gs KoSsavyakhya, p. 440, 20-24: Andsrava api samskrta asamskrtaih sottarah. asamskrtanam nityavat. 
asamskrtav apy akasapratisamkhyanirodhau pratisamkhyanirodhena sottarau. pratisamkhyanirodhasya 
kusalanityavat. moksas te anuttarah na hi nirvandad visistatamam asti. — Even though they are pure, the samskrta are 
surpassed (sottard iti satisayah) by the asamskrta, for the latter are eternal. Two asamskrta also, akasa and 
apratisamkhyanirodha, are surpassed by the pratisamkhyanirodha because the latter is good and eternal. But 
deliverance (moksa = pratisamkhyanirodha) itself is not surpassed, for there is nothing superior to nirvana. 

The distinction between surpassed (sottara) dharmas and unsurpassed (anuttara) dharmas appears 
frequently in the Abhidharma treatises: cf. Dhammasangani, p. 225, 263-264; Atthasalint, p. 50; Vibhanga, p. 19, 
etc. 

46 Miilasutta in Anguttara, V, p. 107, 11(Madhyama, T 26, k. 28, p. 602c16): nibbanapariyosand sabbe dhamma. — 
Cf. the expression nibbaninna, nibbadnapona, nibbanapabbhara: Majjhima, I, p. 493; Samyutta, V, p. 28-40, etc. 
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Answer. — There ‘is’ (asti) a nirvana:**’ it is the supreme jewel (paramaratna), the dharma without superior 


(anuttaradharma),’** and it is of two kinds: i) nirvana with residue of conditioning (sopadhisesanirvana); 


‘87 To deny nirvana is equivalent to denying Buddhism. This is why all the scholars, whatever their school, say that 
nirvana ‘is’ (asti), but the meaning of the verb should be understood. 

1) For the Sarvastivadins, no difficulty, for they consider the asamskrta to be an existence (bhava). 

2) For the Sautrantikas, the question is more delicate since they plead ‘non-existence’ (abhdva) for 
nirvana: cf. p. 2012F. Here is their explanation: We do not say definitely that asamskrta does not exist, but the latter 
is such as has been said by us (na vai nasty evasamskrtam iti brimah, etat tu tadidrsam yathasmabhir uktam). Thus 
there ‘is’ a prior non-existence of sound (before it has been emitted) and there ‘is’ a later non-existence of sound 
(after it has been emitted) and yet it is not established that this non-existence is an existence; it is the same as with 
the unconditioned (tadyatha asti sabdasya pragabhavo ‘sti pascadabhava ity ucyate, atha ca punarnabhavo bhavah 
sidhyati. evam asamskrtam api drastavyam). However, a certain non-existence, very worthy of praise, does ‘exist’: 
the absolute non-existence of any torment; it is superior to the others and consequemtly merits receiving praise 
(abhavo ‘pi ca kascit prsasyatamo bhavati yah sakalasyopadravasyatyantabhava ity anyesam so ‘gra iti prasamsam 
labdhum arhati): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 93, 5-9). — In a word, the verb ‘to be’ does not mean ‘to exist’. 

3) In chap. XXV of his Mtilamadhyamaka, Nagarjuna describes his concept of nirvana and the summary in 
a few words in karika 9 (p. 529): 

Ya Gjavamjavibhava upadaya pratitya va / 
so ‘pratityanupddaya nirvanam upadisyate // 

Literally: The presence of comings and goings in ‘relation to’ or ‘in dependence on’ is defined as nirvana, 
setting aside this relation and this dependency. 

Candrakirti comments: Janmamaranaparamparaprabandhasydpratitva vanupddaya va yapravrttr 
nirvanam iti vyavasthapyate. — The non-functioning of the continuity of births and deaths in the absence of all 
relationship and dependency (in respect to anything at all) is established as nirvana. 

The continuity of births and deaths, i.e., samsara, has never functioned since everything is empty, and 
nirvana should be understood as the non-functioning (apravrtti) of a samsara that has never started. 

That being so, nirvana cannot be either bhava ‘being’ (st. 4-6) or abhdava ‘not being’ (st. 7-8) or a higher 
synthesis of being and not being (st. 11). Let us admit frankly that it escapes the metaphysical realm; it is only a being 
for argument’s sake, “if, by a being for argument’s sake, we mean something that is not at all” (Descartes). The 
Ratnavali (cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 524) defines it: bhavabhavapararsaksaya, the elimination of any mind of existence 
or of non-existence. 

On the Nagarjunian nirvana, a good description in R. Grousset, Les Philosophies indiennes, I, Paris, 1931, 
p. 261-263. 

48 Pasadasutta in Anguttara, II, p. 34 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 12, p. 602a11-13) often reproduced in other siitras 
(Anguttara, II, p. 35; Itivuttaka, p. 88): 

Yavata dhamma sankhata va asankhata va virago tesam dhammanam aggam akkhayati yadidam 
madanimmadano pipdsavinayo Glayasamugghdato vttipacchedo tanhakkhayo virago niodho nibbanam. — Of all the 
conditioned or unconditioned dharmas, the best is detachment, namely, the disintoxication of pride, the regulating of 
thirst, the crushing of the supports, the breaking of the functioning, the exhaustion of thirst, detachment, cessation, 


nirvana. 
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ii) nirvana without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana). The nirvana with residue of 
conditioning is the cutting off of all the passions, thirst, etc. (sarvesam trsnadiklesanam prahanam); the 
nirvana without residue of conditioning is the exhaustion of the five aggregates assumed by the saint 
(aryopattanam paricaskandhanam kusayah) during the present life and the fact that they will not be taken 


up anew. Therefore it is impossible to say that there is no nirvana. 


But hearing the name of nirvana pronounced, beings produce wrong views (mithyddrsti), become attached 
(abhinivisante) to the sound (ghosa) of nirvana and provoke futile discussions (prapanica) on its existence 
(bhava) or its non-existence (abhdava). It is in order to destroy these prejudices (abhinivesa) that the 


emptiness of nirvana (nirvanasinyata) is taught here. 


If people are attached to existence (bhava), they are attached to samsara; if they are attached to non- 

existence (abhava), they are attached to nirvana. [For myself], I destroy the nirvana, the one that is desired 
(abhinivista) by worldly people (prthagjana); I do not destroy nirvana, the one that is grasped (upalabdha) 
by the saints (arya). Why? Because the saints do not grasp any characteristic (na nimittam udgrhnanati) in 


any dharma. 


Furthermore, the passions, thirst, etc. (t-snadiklesa) are metaphorically called (prajnapyante) ‘bonds’ 
(bandhana). If the path (marga) is cultivated, these bonds are untied and the deliverance (vimukti) called 


nirvana is obtained: apart from that there is no dharma that is ‘nirvana’.*°? 


Imagine a man bound in chains who, once he is freed, engages in vain chatter, saying: ’Here are the chains, 
here are the feet, what then is deliverance?” This man is foolish to look for a dharma ‘deliverance’ outside 
the feet and chains. Beings do the same thing when they seek a dharma ‘deliverance’ elsewhere than the 


chains of the five aggregates (skandha). 


Finally, dharmas are not separate from the absolute (paramartha) and the absolute is not separate from the 
true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas. The result is that the emptiness of the true nature of dharmas is the 


‘emptiness of the absolute’. These are the various names used to designate the emptiness of the absolute. 


The Sanskrit formula, more concise, is in the Divyavadana, p. 154, 155: Avadanasataka, I, p. 50, 330; 
KoSsabhasya, p. 93, 4-5: Yo kecid dharma samskrta vasamskyta va virdgas tesam agra akhyayate. — Very close to the 
Pali, Mahavastu, I, p. 285, 20-21; IN, p. 200, 11-12. 

The topic in question bears the name aggappasdda in Pali, agraprajnapti in Sanskrit. 
45° Cf. Tsa-a-han, T 99, no. 306, k. 13, p. 88a9-12, cited in Kogabhasya, p. 93, 23-94, 2: yat svalpasya 
duhkhasyasesaprahanam pratinihsargo vyantibhavah ksayo virdgo nirodho vyupasamo ‘stamgamah anyasya ca 
duhkhasayapratisamdhir anutpado ‘pradurbhavah, etat kantam etat pranitam yaduta sarvopadhipratinihsargas 
trsndaksayo virago nirodho nirvanam. — The complete destruction of the least suffering, its rejection, its purification, 
its exhaustion; the detachment, the suppression, the pacification, the disappearance of this suffering; the non-rebirth, 
the non-production, the non-appearance of another suffering, that is what is cherished by the saints), that is excellent, 
namely, the rejection of all upadhi (= skandha), the exhaustion of thirst, renunciation, suppression, nirvana. 

The Sautrantikas use this stitra to support their thesis of nirvana as pure non-existence (abhavamatra): cf. 
Kosa, II, p. 284. 
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Samkrtasamskrtastinyata 


Sixth Section EMPTINESSES 7 AND 8: EMPTINESS OF THE 
CONDITIONED AND EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED 


Conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are dharmas comng from a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasaamgryutpanna), namely, the five aggregates (paricaskandha), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (dvadasayatana) and the eighteen elements (astadasadhadatu). The unconditioned dharmas 
(asamkrtadharma) are dharmas without causes or conditions, eternal (nitya), unborn (anutpanna), 


undestroyed (aniruddha) and like space (akasasama).“” 


I. THE TWOFOLD EMPTINESS OF THE CONDITIONED 


Here, the samskrtadharmas are empty for two reasons: 


1) They are empty because they have neither ‘me’ (atman) nor ‘mine’ (atmiya) and because eternity (nitya), 


immutability (aviparindmadharma) are lacking in them.*°! 


2) The samskrtadharmas are empty of samskrtadharma characteristics, are not born (notpadyante), do not 


perish (na nirudhyante), do not exist (nopalabhyante).*” 


4©° Cf. the canonical definitions: 

Anguttara, I, p. 152. — Thin’ imani bhikkhave sankhatassa sankhatalakkhanani / katamani tini? / uppdado 
pannayati vayo pannayati thitassa annathattam pannayati / ...tin’ imani bhikkhave sankhatassa asankhatakkhanani / 
karakmani tini? /na uppado pannayati na vayo pannayati na thitassa annathattam pannayati... 

Nidanasamyukta, p. 139.— Dvayam idam samskrtan casamskrtan ca /tatra samskrtasyotpado ‘pi 
prajnayate vyayo ‘pi sthityanyathatvam api/asamskrtasya naivotpddah prajnayate na vyayo na sthityanyathatvam. 

On this topic and its numerous variations, see above, p. 36F, n. 2; 1163F, n. 1. 

461 Here this is the emptiness of being (sattvasiinyata) or the doctrine of the anatman, already professed by the 
canonical scriptures and defined by the Abhidhamma (Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Patisambhida, I, p. 109: 
Visuddhimagga, p. 561) in the following way: Sufinam attena va attaniyena va niccena va dhuvena va sassatena va 
aviparinamadhammena va. — Empty of self, of ‘mine’, of eternity, of solidity, of permanency, of immutability. 

4© Here this is the emptiness of things (dharmasiinyatd) added to the preceding by the Mahayanists. The samskrtas 
are, in addition, empty of characteristics of samskrta in the sense that they are witout production (utpdda), without 
destruction (vyaya) and without duration-alteration (sthityanyathdtva). This is their purity (visuddha). 

Satasahasrika, p. 842, 12-10 (cf. Paficaviméati, p. 146, 18-147, 7): Kin iti bhagavan visuddhita/- bhagavan 
aha/anutpddah/ anirodhah/ .... evam asamvidyamana tenocyate ‘vidyeti/ Transl. — What, O Blessed One, is purity? — 
The Blessed One replied: Non-production, non-destruction, non-defilement, non-purification, non-appearance, non- 


grasping, non-functioning of all dharmas, that is purity. This is how, O Saradvatiputra, the bodhisattva-mahisattva 
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Question. — Since the ‘me’, the ‘mine’ and eternity are absent in them, they are empty. Why do you say 


further that the samskrtadharmas are empty of characteristics of samskrtadharma? 


Answer. — Since there is no being (sattva = Gtman), these dharmas are without basis (apratisthana). Since 
they have no eternity, they have no time of duration (sthitikala), and not having any duration, they are non- 


existent (anupalabdha). From that, we know that these dharmas are empty. [289a] 


Question. — In the samskrtadharmas, eternity is absent. Is this lack [of eternity] an emptiness of being 


(sattvastinyata) or an emptiness of things (dharmasinyata)? 


Answer. — 1) Some speak about an [eternal] atman. But it is as a result of a mental error (viparyasa) that 
they posit an eternal atman: this emptiness of eternity (itvasinyata) introduces the emptiness of beings 


(sattvasimnyata).*” 


2) Others claim to consider the mind (citta) as eternal. Thus Fan T’ien-wang (Brahma devaraja) said that 
the four great elements (mahabhiita) and material derived (upadayariupa) from the four great elements are 
non-eternal, whereas the mind (citta, manas) or the consciousness (vijfidna) is eternal.“ [Now the mind is 


not eternal]: this emptiness of eternity introduces the emptiness of things (dharmasiunyata). 


does not train in any dharma. Why? Because dharmas do not exist as foolish lay-people would have them. - 
Saradvatiputra asked: How, O Blessed One, do these dharmas exist? — The Blessed One answered: They exist by not 
existing. Not to know this is ‘ignorance’. 

“8 Tn the words of the incessantly repeated canonical saying: Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anatta. 
But impermanence does not explain the emptiness of beings alone, i.e., their non-individuality, it explains also the 
emptiness of dharmas called ‘conditioned’. Actually entities without ‘me’ and ‘mine’ do not exist in themselves, do 
not exist by themselves, and are empty of self nature and characteristics. 

464 Kevaddhasutta of Digha, I, p. 211-223 (Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 16, p. 101b-102c): The grhapatiputra Kevaddha, 
wishing to know where the great elements, earth, water, fire and wind definitively perish, uses his magical powers to 
go to the heavens and questions all the deities of the desire realm and the form realm successively. The gods confess 
their ignorance except for Mahabrahma, the great god of the fourth dhyana who, unable to answer, avoids the 
question by boasting: “I am Brahma, the great Brahma, the conqueror, never vanquished, the witness of everything, 
the sovereign, the lord, the agent, the creator, the best, the instigator, the mother, the father of beings present and 
future” (aham asmi brahma mahabrahma abhibhi anabhibhiito anndatthudaso vasavatti issaro katta nimmata 
settho sanjita vasi pita bhittabhavyanam). Then taking Kevaddha aside, he acknowledged himself to be unable to 
answer the question and advised him to go to consult the Buddha. The latter told Kevaddha that the four great 
elements endlessly disappear into the invisible Consciousness, infinite, brilliant in every way (vifinanam 
anidassanam anantam sabbato paham) and that, by the elimination from the consciousness of all the great elements, 
all nama ripa, are destroyed (vififidnassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhati). 

The expression sabbato paham is difficult. Rhys Davids (Dialogues, I, p. 283) gives it as “accessible from 
every side”, but proposes, in the Pali Dictionary, s.v. paha, the translation “giving up entirely”. The Chinese 
translation of the Digha (T 1, p. 102c17) understands: tseu yeou kouang “shining by itself”. 

The Kevaddhasutta is often mentioned by the Abhidharma authors to prove that dissimulation (maya) and 


hypocrisy (sathya) exist up to the realm of Brahma. But these writers make the bhiksu Asvajit the hero of the story 
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3) Finally, others say: “The five aggregates (skandha) are eternal. Thus the aggregate of form 
(rupaskandha), although it suffers transformations (parinama), does not perish, nor do the other [four], 


d 99465 


such as the min We, however, proclaim the emptiness of the five aggregates, i.e., the emptiness of 


things (dharmasinyata). 


Therefore the emptiness of eternity introduces the emptiness of things. 


Il. CONDITIONED AND UNCONDITIONED ARE INTERDEPENDENT IN 
EMPTINESS” 


Furthermore, the yogin considers the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of the samskrtadharmas and the 
asamskrtadharmas: they have no agent (Adraka); since they exist as a result of a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasmamagri), they are all false and deceptive; they arise from memories and 
thought-constructions (anusmaranavikalpa); they occur neither on the inside nor on the outside nor in 
between the two (nddhyatmam nabahirdha nobhayam antarenopalabhyante);**’ they are the result of the 


mistaken visions of worldly people (prthagjana). The wise man finds no self natures (svalaksana) in these 


and introduce some modifications into Brahma’s boasts: aham asmi brahma isvarah karta nirmata srasta syjah 
pitrbhuto bhitanam: cf. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 12, p. 399a7; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 6, p. 804c3. 
On Brahma’s pride, see also HBbfgirin, p. 115. 
“65 Those who affirm that everything exists, past, future and present, are the Sarvastivadins (Kogabhasya, p. 296, 4: 
ye hi sarvam astiti vadanti, atitam anagatam pratyutpannam ca te sarvativadah). Their opponents, the Sautrantikas 
and Madhyamikas, do not fail to underline the lack of logic in their position. It is arbitrary to claim that the self 
nature (svabhdava) of dharmas is eternal when their being (bhava) is transitory and undergoes variations with time. 
Hence this stanza (Kosabhasya, p. 298, 21-22; Pafjika, p. 581, 11-12): 
Svabhavah sarvada casti bhavo nityas ca nesyate / 
na ca svabhavad bhavo ‘nyo vyaktam isvaracestitam // 
“The self nature always exists, but you deny that the being is eternal and that the being is different from 
the self nature. That is indeed the gesture of a dictator!” 
466 By virtue of the law of the interdependence of opposites (pratidvandvisadharmya), “there where a given thing is 
not, its opposite is not” (Madh. vrtti, p. 287, 15: iha yo nasti na tasya pratidvandvi vidyate). Now the samskrtas, 
lacking production, disappearance and duration-modification do not exist. Therefore their opposite, the asamskrtas, 
do not exist either. See Madh. karika, VH, st. 33 (p. 176): 
Utpadasthitibhanganam asiddher nasti samskrtam / 
samskrtasyaprasiddhau ca katham setsyaty asamskrtam // 
“The production, duration and destrucion not being proved, there is no conditioned. And the conditioned 
not having been demonstrated, how could there be the unconditioned?” 
On this stanza, see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 140. 
“67 An expression dedicated to excluding any modality of existence. It occurs in Kasyapaparivarta, §143, cited in 


Madh. vrtti, p. 48, 2-3. 
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samskrtadharmas; he sees in them only simple metaphors (prajnaptimatr) serving to guide worldly people; 


he recognizes their falsity, unreality, non-birth, inactivity and his mind does not becomes attached to them. 


Furthermore, the saints (@rya) who do not grasp these samskrtadharmas attain the fruits of the Path 
(margaphala). Considering the emptiness of the samskrtadharmas, their minds do not become attached to 


them. 


Finally, outside of the samskrtas, there is no asamskrta. Why? Because the true nature (bhitalaksana) of 
the samskrtadharmas is unconditioned and this unconditioned nature itself is not conditioned: it is but an 


imaginary expression created by the mistake (viparyasa) of beings. 


The natures (Jaksana) of the samskrtas are production (utpdda), disappearance (vyaya) and duration- 
alteration (sthityanyathdatva); the natures of the asamskrtas are non-production, non-disappearance, non- 
duration and non-change: this is the first gateway of entry into the Buddhadharma. But if the 


asamskrtadharmas had such natures, they would be conditioned (samskrta). 


The nature of production (utpddalaksana) of the samskrtadharmas constitutes the truth of the origin of 
suffering (samudayasatya), and their nature of disappearance (vyayalaksana) consititutes the truth of the 


cessation of suffering (nirodhasatya).** 


But if really these samskrtadharmas are not produced, they do not 
act, and if they do not act, they are not destroyed. Therefore they are asamskrtadharmas, just like the true 


nature (bhiitalaksana). 


He who finds this true nature of dharmas no longer falls [into the error] concerning the natures of 
production, disappearance, duration or changeability. From this time on, he no longer sees relationship 
between conditioned and unconditioned dharmas or between unconditioned and conditioned dharmas. Not 
grasping any specific mark (nimitta) in conditioned and unconditioned dharmas is what the unconditioned 


a 469 : s bei os : 
consists of.”” Why? If one imagines conditioned and unconditioned dharmas, one comes up against 


468 For the Mahayanists, there is a close parallelism between seeing the emptiness of the samskrtas and the 
penetration of the four noble truths involving three revolutions (parivarta) and twelve aspects (akara) due to four 
aspects for each of three revolutions (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 11, 1-32; Catusparisatstitra, p. 142-152 or 445-446; 
Mahavastu, III, p. 332, 13-333, 17; Lalitavistara, p. 417, 15-418, 21. Seeing the emptiness of the samskrtas 
corresponds to aspects 9 to 12 of the noble truths. This is what is explained in the Dhyayitamustisitra cited in Madh. 
vrtti, p. 298: Yena manjusrir anutpannah sarvasamskara drstas tena duhkham parijnatam / yendsamutthitah 
sarvadharma drstas tasya samudayah prahinah / yenatyantaparinirvrtah sarvadharma drstas tena nirodhah 
saksatkrtah / yenatyantasinyah sarvadharma drstastena margo bhavitah / 

Transl. - Mafijusri, he who has seen that all the formations are unborn has recognized suffering. He who 
has seen that all things are non-produced has destroyed the origin (of suffering). He who has seen that all things are 
absolutely extinct has realized the cessation (of suffering). He who has seen that all things are absolutely empty has 
practiced the Path. 

4 “After having gone to a lot of trouble to refute the conditioned and unconditioned as interdependent, here the 
author, in passing, suggests the unconditioned as a nirvana universally and eternally acquired, incapable of being the 
object of any attachment. This method of denying and affirming an absolute reality at the same time is a 


characteristic step of the Madhyamaka.” (J. May) 
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obstacles. If one cuts through memories and thought-constructions (anusmaranavikalpa), one destroys all 
objects (alambana) and, by the true knowledge free of object (analambanabhitajnana), one no longer falls 
into the series of rebirths (janman) but one attains salvation (vogaksema), the nirvana of eternal bliss 


(nityasukhanirvana). 


Question. — The first six emptinesses have each been treated separately. Why are the emptiness of the 
conditioned (samskrtasunyatd, no. 7) and the [289b] emptiness of the unconditioned (asamkrtasiunyata, no. 
8) treated together here? 


Answer. — Samkrta and asamskrta dharmas exist interdependently (anyonyapeksa): outside of the samkrtas, 
there are no asamsikrtas, and outside of the asamkrtas, there are no samskrtas. These two categories include 
all dharmas. The yogin who considers the faults (dosa) of the samskrtadharmas, impermanent (anitya), 
painful (duhkha), empty (siinya) etc., knows ipso facto the great benefits of the asamskrtadharmas. That is 


why the two emptinesses are treated together here. 


Il. EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED 


Question. - It is quite possible that the samskrtadharmas, coming from the complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), are without intrinsic nature (nihsvabhava) and therefore empty (sinya). 
But the asamskrtadharmas, which are themselves not dharmas coming from causes and conditions, are 
indestructible (aksaya), inalterable (abhedya), eternal (nitya) and like space (akasasama). How would they 
be empty? 


Answer. — As I have just said, outside of the samskrtas, there are no asamskrtas, and the true nature 
(bhiutalaksana) of the samskrtas is exactly asamskrta. The samskrtas being empty, etc., the asamskrtas 


themselves also are empty, for the two things are not different. 


Besides, some people, hearing about the defects of the samskrtadharmas, become attached (abhinivesante) 


to the asamskrtadharmas and, as a result of this attachment, develop fetters. 


Thus it is said in the Abhidharma:*” “Of the 98 anusayas ‘pernicious tendencies’ ], 89 have the 
samskrtadharmas as object (alambana), six have the asamskrtadharmas as object, and for the other three, 
we must distinguish: the anusayas of ignorance (avidya) belonging to the domain of the desire realm 
(kamadhatvavacara) and to be destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatyaheya) have 


as object sometimes the samskrtas and sometimes the asamskrtas. 


“Which are the anusayas having the samskrtas as object? They are the anusayas of ignorance (avidyda) to be 
destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatyaheya) and associated with the anuSayas 


having as object the conditioned dharmas (samkrtadharmadlambananusayasamprayukta). 


ue Prakaranapada, chap. V, Anusayavibhanga, T 1541, k. 3, p. 638b7-11; T 1542, k. 3, p. 703b5-9. — This chapter is 
part of the last four chapters of the Prakaranapada attributed by the Traité (p. 112F) to the Kashmirian arhats. 
For the 98 anuSayas, see also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 46, p. 237c, 238a; KoSa, V, p. 13, 71. 
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“Which are the anuSayas having the asamkrtas as object? They are the anusayas of ignorance (avidyda) to be 
destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatyaheya) and dissociated from the anusayas 


having as object the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharmalambanaviprayukta). 


“Tt is the same for the ignorances concerning the form realm (riipadhatu) and the formless realm 


(ariipyadhatu).” 


Following these fetters (samyojana), one commits evil actions (akusalakarman) and because of these bad 
actions, one falls into the three unfortunate destinies (durgati). This is why the Prajfiaparamitastitra 


proclaims the emptiness of the unconditioned here. 


The anuSayas having the asamskrtadharmas as object are doubt (vicikitsa), wrong view (mithyadrsti) and 


ignorance (avidyd). 
a. Doubt (vicikitsa) is to question whether nirvana exists or does not exist. 
b. Wrong view (mithyadrsti) is to form a judgment and declare that there definitely is no nirvana. 


c. Ignorance associated with this wrong view and this doubt (mithyadrstivicikitsa-samprayuktavidya) and 


independent ignorance (dvenikavidya) *”' as well join together to form the anusaya of ignorance. 


IV. THE EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED IS NOT WRONG VIEW’” 


Question. — If that is so, how is the emptiness of unconditioned dharmas (asamkrtasiinyata) different from 


wrong view (mithyadrsti)? 


47! Avenikyavidya, simply non-knowledge, not associated with the other anusayas: cf. Kosa, III, p. 84, 88; V, p. 31. 
4? The objection boils down to this: to profess the emptiness of the asamskytas is to deny nirvana. But denying 
nirvana is wrong view. Therefore to profess the emptiness of the asamskrtas is wrong view. 

The subject has already been treated in Madh. vrtti, p. 537-538: 

Objection. - If that is so, you are denying even nirvana. In that case, this doctrine (or this thing) preached 
by the Blessed One in order that humanity might accede to nirvana, is that not useless (or absurd)? 

Answer. — That would be so if some ‘dharma’ existed in the form of existence itself, if there were some 
beings to hear it and if, in order to preach it, there was a being in itself named “Buddha, the Blessed One.” But how 
could the fault with which you blame us touch us since: 

Quiescence of every grasping (of an object), quiescence of every discursive thought, [nirvana] is 
blessedness; 
Nowhere, to no one has any dharma whatsoever been preached by the Buddha. 

- Commenting on this stanza, Candrakirti explains that nirvana thus conceived is the non-functioning of 

speech and of mind (vacam cittasyapravrttih) and that the absence of the object of knowledge (jreya) and of the 


knowledge is happiness (siva). 
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Answer. — The person with wrong view does not believe in nirvana; then he formulates a judgment and 
declares that there definitely is no dharma ‘nirvana’. The emptiness of the unconditioned does not grasp the 


characteristic of nirvana (na nirvanasya nimittam udgrhnati): that is the difference. 


Moreover, the person who rejects the samskrtas is attached (abhinivisate) to the asamskrtas [by attributing 
to them the characteristics of non-production (anutpdada), etc.] and by the fact of this attachment 
transforming them into samaskrtas. This is why destroying the asamskrtas [by not grasping their 


characteristics] is not wrong view. 


That is what is meant by the emptiness of the conditioned and the unconditioned. 


Atyanyasiinyata 


Seventh Section EMPTINESS 9: ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS 


I. EVERYTHING IS COMPLETELY EMPTY 


Absolute emptiness (atyantasinyata). -The emptiness of the conditioned (samskrtasinyata, no. 7) and the 
emptiness of the unconditioned (asamskyrtasinyata, no. 8) destroy all the dharmas to the point where there 


is nothing left over (niravasesam): that is absolute emptiness. 


The arhat whose impurities are destroyed (ksinasrava) is absolutely pure (atyantavisuddha), whereas the 
anagamin who, however, has drawn back to the desires (raga) of the sphere of nothing at all 

(akimcanyayatana) is not absolutely pure.*” It is the same here. There is the emptiness of inner dharmas 
(adhyatmasunyata, no. 1), emptiness of outer dharmas (bahirdhasunyata, no. 2), emptiness of inner and 


outer dharmas (adhyatmabahirdhasinyata, no. 3), 


[289c] emptiness of the ten directions (dasadikstinyata, no. 5), emptiness of the absolute 
(paramarthasinyata, no. 6), emptiness of the conditioned (samskrtasinyata, no. 7), emptiness of the 
unconditioned (asamskrtasinyata, no. 8) and in addition, the fact that there is no dharma that is not empty: 


this is what is called ‘absolute emptiness’ (atyantasiunyata, no. 9). 


The person who, for seven lifetimes or for a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred thousand or 
incalculable lifetimes, belongs to a noble clan, is ‘absolutely noble’ and and does not consider as really 
noble the fact of belonging to a noble clan for one, two or three lifetimes [only]. It is the same for absolute 


emptiness: since the very beginning (miata eva), there has never been anything that is not truly empty. 


4B = eee . . . = ; Ba iN aii 
The anagamin still remains attached to some categories of passion of bhavagra or naivasamjnandsamjndayatana: 


cf. Kosa, VI, p. 227. 
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Some say: “Although this is presently emptiness, it was not so originally: there was, for example, God as 


“7 subtle atoms (paramdnu).*”*” No! All that is empty. 


origin of creation (sarga),’”* Darkness (tamas), 
Why? If the result (karya) is empty, the cause (karana) was empty as well. Space itself is neither effect nor 
cause, and it is the same for God and the subtle atoms, etc. If they were eternal (nitva), they would not 
produce the transitory (anitya). If the past (atita) has no defined nature (niyatalaksana), neither do the 
future (andgata) and the present (pratyutpanna); in the three times (tryadhvan) there is not a single dharma 


that is truly non-empty (asiinya). That is absolute emptiness. 


Il. ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS DOES NOT LEAD TO RENOUNCING NIRVANA 


Question. - If everything in the three times is empty, including the subtle atoms (paramdnu), if nothing has 
ever existed for the least moment, that is indeed very frightening (bhayasthdana). In view of the bliss of the 
trances (dhyana) and the absorptions (samapatti), the sages (prajna) renounce mundane bliss 
(laukikasukha), and in view of the bliss of nirvana (nirvanasukha), they renounce the bliss of the trances 
and absorptions. If in this absolute emptiness there is not even the bliss of nirvana, on what dharma would 


they then rely to renounce nirvana? 


Answer. — Some people attached to egotism (ahamkarabhinivista) distinguish the characteristics of unity 
(ekatva) and multiplicity (ndndatva) in dharmas: it is these people who experience fear. Thus the Buddha 
said: “In foolish worldly people (balaprthagjana) the big subject of fear is the non-existence of the self 


(atman) and the non-existence of the ‘mine’ (@tmiya).” 


Furthermore, it is the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) dependent on the three times which, by the 
fact of their impurities (sa@sravadharma) consititute subjects (sthana) that bring about attachment 
(abhinivesa). Nirvana itself is ’the cessation of thirst’ (trsnayah prahanam).*"’ Why would one seek to 


renounce nirvana? 


Finally, the bhiksu who violates the four grave offenses*”* is ‘immoral absolutely’ (atyantaduhsila) and is 
incapable of attaining bodhi; the person who commits the five sins of immediate retribution 


(pancanantarya) is closed ‘absolutely’ (atyantas) to the three good destinies (sugati); the person who takes 


4% Theist doctrines of the Saiva and Vaisnava: cf. p. 137-143F and notes. 

475 Tamas, darkness, the third guna of the Samkhya, which at the beginning of time, constituted the world by itself: 
see P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1938, p. 329. 

47° Paramanu, subtle atoms which, for the VaiSesika, were eternal: cf. p. 728-730F, 923F. 

an Tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbanam: Digha, II, p. 36, 37; Mahhjima, I, p. 167; Samyutta, I, p. 136; V, p. 226; 
Anguttara, I, p. 133; II, p. 34, 118; Il, p. 35; IV, p. 423; V, p. 110, 320. 

48 The four catasro miilapattato gurvyah of the Astasahasrika, p. 777, 27 or mauli apatti (or adhydpatti) of the 
Kosabhasya, p. 223, 7 and 21, which are none other than the four pataniya of the Vinaya: abrahmacarya, 


adattadana, manusyavadha and uttarimanusyadharmamrsavada. 
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the commitment of the sravakas cannot become Buddha ‘absolutely’. It is the same for absolute emptiness 


(atyantasinyata): this absolute emptiness shows no exception (avasesa) in all the dharmas. 


If. ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS DOES NOT LEAD TO ANY REALITY 


1. Falsity does not create truth 


Question.*” — It is not correct that all dharmas are absolutely empty (atyantasiinya). Why? The dharmas of 
the three times (tryadhvan) and the ten directions (dasadis) lead to ’a nature of things’ (dharmata), a 


subsistence of things (dharmasthitita)’**° 


that necessarily must be true. It is because there is an emptiness 
of dharmas that the other dharmas are false. If there were no emptiness of dharmas, there would not be any 


false dharmas either. This [truth] is absolute emptiness. 
Answer. — Nothing does not lead to a truth of dharmas. Why? 


1) If such an emptiness existed, one of two things: it would either be 7) conditioned (samskrta) or ii) 
unconditioned (asamskrta). — Suppose it were conditioned, this hypothesis has already been refuted in 
regard to the emptiness [290a] of the conditioned (samskrtastinyata, no. 7). — Suppose it were 
unconditioned, this hypothesis also has been refuted in regrd to the emptiness of the unconditioned 


(asamskrtasinyata, no. 8). 


This reality would be either 7) mundane (/aukika) or ii) supramundane (/okottara). — Suppose it were 
mundane, this hypothesis has already been refuted by the emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasinyata, 
no. 1), the emptiness of outer dharmas (bahirdhasiunyata, no. 2), the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas 
(adhyatmabahirdhasinyata, no. 3) and great emptiness (mahdsunyata, no. 4). — Suppose it were 


supramundane, this has been refuted by the emptiness of the absolute (paramarthasinyata, no. 6). And 


4” The objector is appealing to the law of interdependence of opposites (pratidvandvisddharmya) dear to the 
Madhyamika but he has it backwards. The Madhyamikas say: Without falsehood, no truth. The objector replies: 
Without truth, no falsehood. 
489 The objector is claiming here to follow a canonical saying often cited by the adepts of both Vehicles (see 
references, p. 157F bottom of page): 

Samyutta, II, p. 25.— Uppada va tathagatanam anuppdda va tathagatanam thita va sa dhatu 
dhammatthitata dhammaniyamata idappaccayata. 

Nidanasamyukta, p. 148, 164. — Utpaddad va tathagatanam anutpdddd va sthita eveyam dharmata 
dharmasthitaye dhatuh. 

The passage unquestionably depicts a reality but not necessarily a subsistent reality. In the canonical 
texts,it is none other than the co-dependent arising, pratityasamutpdda (Samyutta, II, p. 25) or, which almost 
amounts to the same, the suffering of the samskaras and the non-personality of dharmas (Anguttara, I, p. 286). For 


the Prajfiaparamita, it is the true nature of dharmas including the absence of nature, emptiness. 
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dharmas of form (ripin) or formless dharmas (arupin), impure (sasrava) or pure (andasrava) are likewise 


empty. 


2) Moreover, dharmas being absolutely empty, this absolute emptiness (atyantasinyata) itself is empty. 
Emptiness being nothing whatsoever, there is no interdependence (anyonyapeksata) between falsity and 
truth. 


3) Finally, absolute emptiness destroys all dharmas to the point where there is nothing left over (avasesa); 
that is why it is called absolute emptiness. If the least bit remained, it would not be called ‘absolute’. To 
claim [as you do] that something must exist because of interdependence [between falsity and truth] does 
not hold. 


2. Dharmas are empty even in their causes and conditions. 


Question. — Dharmas are not completely empty. Why? Dharmas coming from causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamutpanna) are empty, but their causes and conditions are not themselves empty. Thus, it is 
as a result of a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), namely, the beams (phalaka), that 


there is a house (grha): the house is empty but the beams are not. 


Answer. — 1) The causes and conditions also are empty because they are indeterminate (aniyata). Take, for 
example, the son of a father: insofar as he is born from a father, he is called ‘son’ (putra); insofar as he 


engenders a son, he is called ‘father’ (pitr). 


2) Furthermore, the ultimate (pascima) causes and conditions are without support (aprartisthita). Thus the 
mountains, rivers, trees and categories of beings rest upon the earth (prthivi), the earth rests upon the water 
(ap), the water rests upon the wind (ay) and the wind rests upon space (akasa), but space does not rest on 
anything.**! If there is no point of support at the beginning, there is none at the end either. This is why we 


know that all dharmas are absolutely empty. 


3. Magician and magical object likewise are empty 


Question. — That is not so: dharmas must have a root. Thus in magical (rddhi) transformations (nirmdna), 


the fictitious object (nirmita) is false but the magician (nirmdatr) is not empty. 


Answer. — Foolish worldly people (balaprthagjana), seeing that the fictitious object does not last for long, 


say that it is false, but as the magician lasts for a long time, they say that he is real. Saintly individuals 


‘8! Cf. Digha, Il, p. 107 (= Sanskrit Mahaparnirvana, p. 212): Ayam Ananda mahapathavi udake patitthitd, udakam 
vate patitthitam, vato akasattho hoti. — Majjhima, I, p. 424: akaso na katthaci patittho. — Sutra cited in 
Kosavyakhya, p. 15: Prthivi brahmana ap-mandale pratisthita... ap-mandalam vayau pratisthitam... vayur akase 


pratisthitah ... akasam brahmandapratisthitam analambanam. 
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(aryapudgala) themselves see that indeed the magician is born from a complex of the karmic causes and 
conditions of his previous lives and by accumulating good dharmas in his present life, he has obtained a 


magical power (rddhibala) by means of which he makes fictitious creations. 


In a later chapter of the Prajiiaparamitasitra, it is said: “There are three kinds of fictitious creation 
(nirmana): fictitious creation of passion (lesa), fictitious creation of action (Karman) and ficitious creation 


of dharma.”**’ This is why we know that the magician himself is empty as well. 


4. Nothing is taken away from emptiness 


Question. — 1) Things without solidity (asara, adhruva) not being true, they are necessarily empty; but 
solid things and real dharmas cannot be empty. Thus the great earth (mahaprthivi) and Mount Sumeru, the 
water of the great ocean (mahdasamudraka), the sun and the moon (candrasiirya), the lightning bolt (vajra) 
and other substances are real solid dharmas and therefore cannot be empty. Why? a) The earth and Mount 
Sumeru last until the end of the kalpa. b) Whereas the rivers dry up, the ocean is always full. c) The sun and 


the moon revolve in the sky without ceasing. 


2) The things seen by worldly people (prthagjana), being false and unreal, are certainly empty, but the 
things grasped by the saints (arya), namely, suchness (tathata), the fundamental element (dharmadhatu), 
the limit of reality (bhutakoti) [290b] and nirvana are certainly true dharmas. Why do you say they are 
absolutely empty? Besides, if conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma), as coming from causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamutpanna), are not true, unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma) which 
themselves do not come from causes and conditions must be true. Why do you say they are absolutely 


empty? 


Answer. — Being indeterminate (aniyata) [notions], solidity (sarata, dhruvatva) and non-solidity, are both 
completely empty. How is that? What one person considers to be solid, another person considers to be non- 
solid. 


a) People consider lightning (vajra) to be solid, but Sakra Devendra who holds it in his hand like a man 
holding a stick (danda) does not consider it to be solid. Moreover, it is because we do not know how to 
break lightning that we think it is solid. But if we know that it is enough set it down on the shell of a 
tortoise (kurmaprstha) and strike it with the horn of a wild sheep (Aarinasrnga) to break it, then we know 


that it is not solid. 


b) A man, whose height is only seven feet, thinks that the great ocean is deep (gambhira), but when Rahu 


Asuraraja stands up in the great ocean, his knees come up out of the surface of the water.“ With his two 


482 Paficavimsati, chap. LXXXVII, entitled Jou houa (Nirmanopama?), T 223, k. 26, p. 415c26-27. 
483 See the description of Rahu in the Commentary of the Digha, II, p. 487-488. There it is said: Tassa 
mahasamuddam otinnassa yojanasahassamatte thane gambhirodakam januppamanam hoti. So evam vadeyya: Ayam 


mahasamuddo gamnbhiro gambhiro ti vadanti, kutr’ assa gambhirata? 
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hands he hides the summit of Sumeru, and he looks down on Sudarsana, the city of the Trayastrimsa gods. 


Rahu clearly does not consider the sea as being deep. 


c) Aman, whose lifespan is short (a/payusa), thinks that the earth (prthivi) lasts for a long time and is solid, 


but beings of long life (dirghdyusa), [such as Sunetra], know well that it is neither eternal nor solid. 
[Saptasiryodayasitra].*™* — See the Ts ’i-je-yu king (Saptasiryopamasitra) preached by the Buddha: 


The Buddha said to the bhiksus: All conditioned dharmas are impermanent, changing, and end up in 
destruction. When the kalpa reaches its end after a long period of aridity, the medicinal herbs and trees 
completely dry up. — With the appearance of the second sun, the water of the streams dries up. — With the 
appearance of the third sun, the water of the big rivers is completely exhausted. — With the appearance of 
the fourth sun, the four great rivers of Jambudvipa and lake Anavatapta become empty. — With the 
appearance of the fifth sun, the great ocean dries up. — With the appearance of the sixth sun, the great earth, 
Mount Sumeru, etc., begin to smoke like a potter’s furnace. — With the appearance of the seventh sun, 
everything bursts into flames and there is no more smoke: the earth, Mount Sumeru and everything up to 


the palace of the Brahma gods is bummed up by the fire. 


Then, seeing this fire, the gods who have recently been born into the Abhasvara heaven, become frightened 
and say: “After they have burned the pace of the Brahmas, these flames will reach here.” But the gods who 
were born [in the Abhasrava heaven] a long time ago reassure the gods born subsequent to them and say: 
“Previously already, after having burned the palace of the Brahmas, this fire disappeared and has not yet 


come this far.’*°> 


When the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu has been burned up by the fire, there remain no ashes or 


charcoal. 


The Buddha said to the bhiksus: Who could belive such an enormous thing? Only a man who has seen it 


with his own eyes could believe that. O bhiksus, in the past, there was a heretic teacher named Siu-nie-to-lo 


484 Saptasiryodayasutra: Anguttara, IV, p. 100-106; Madhyama, T 26 (no. 28), k. 2, p. 428c-429c; Ekottara, T 125,. 
K. 34, p. 735b-738a; Saptastiryodaya, T 30, p. 811c-812c. — For the jataka of Sunetra that forms the second part of 
the stitra, see also the Dhammikasutta of Anguttara, III, p. 371-372 (cf. Magyama, T 26, k. 30, p. 619b-c), the 
Sunettasutta of Anguttara, IV, p. 135-136, and the references given above, p. 520F, note. 

The siitra of the seven suns is aften cited by the authors of siitras and sastras: Digha, T 1, k. 21, p. 137c- 
138b; Ta-leou-t’an king, T 23, k. 5, p. 302c-303b; K’I che king, T 24, k. 9, p. 355; Pitrputrasamagama cited in 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 247, 5-18; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 75, p. 386b5; k. 82, p. 424c-425a (passage translated above, p. 
520F); k. 133, p. 690a14-24; Kosabhasya, p. 116, 17-22; Kosavyakhya, p. 710; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 32, p. 
526c12; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 17, p. 859al-2; Yogacarabhtimi, T 1579, k. 34, p. 471a7. 

“85 Cf Kogabhasya, p. 116, 17-22: Tatra ye sattva Gbhavare devanikdye ‘ciropapanna bhavanti naiva 
samvartanikusala na vivartanikusala asya lokasya te tam arcisam drstva bhitah santa udvijante samvegam 
apadyante / sahaivaisarcih sinyam bhahmam vimanam dagdgvarvag agamisyatiti / tatra ye sattva abhavare 
debanikaye ciropapannah samvartanikusala vivartanikusalas casya lokasya te tan sattvan bhitan Gsvasayanti / 


mabhaista marsah ma bhaista marsah / purvam apy esa ‘rcih sinyam brahmam vimanam dagdhvatraivantahiteti. 
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(Sunetra) who had renounced desire and practiced the four four abodes of Brahma (brahmavihara).**° His 
innumerable disciples also had renounced desire. Sunetra thought: “It is not fitting that I should be reborn 
in the same place as my disciples. Today I must therefore develop a mind of loving-kindness deeper [than 
theirs].”**’ Having meditated profoundly on loving-kindness, this man took rebirth in the heaven of the 
Abhasvaras. [290c] 


The Buddha added: Sunetra was myself.*** At that time, I saw this great event [i.e., the burning of the 
palace of the Brahmas] with my own eyes. This is why we must know that even solid and real things all 


end up in destruction. 


5. Difference between impermanence and absolute emptiness 


Question. — But here you are dealing with absoute emptiness (atyantasiinyata); why then do you talk about 
impermanent things (anityavastu)? Absolute emptiness is empty right now whereas impermanenc is 


extistent now and empty later. 


Answer. — Impermanence is the first doorway to emptiness. If one understands impermanence well, all 
dharmas are empty. This is why the saint (@ryapudgala) first considers the impermanence of the world 


(lokanityata) under four aspects: 
1) He sees that the things (vastu) to which he is attached are impermanent (anitya). 


2) Impermanence gives rise to suffering (duhkha): as a result of this suffering, the saint mentally 


experiences disgust (nirveda). 


3) Having emptiness as nature (siinyalaksana), impermanence cannot be grasped: it is like a magic show 


(mayopama), like a metamorphosis (nirmanopama), this is what is called emptiness (sinya). 
4) Outer things (bahirdhavastu) being empty, their inner master (antarsvamin) is also empty: this is what is 
called non-self (andatman). 


Furthermore, absolute emptiness is the true emptiness. There are two kinds of beings (sattva): 1) the one 


who is mainly sensual (trsndcarita); ii) the one who is mainly rationalist (drsticarita). 


i) The sensualist experiences attachment (Gsanga) easily but, as the things to which he becomes attached 
are impermanent, he feels sorrow (daurmansaya) and suffering (duhkha). To him, it is said: “The things to 


which you are attached are impermanent and precarious; it is on their account that you experience 


“8° Cf Anguttara, IV, p. 103: Bhiitapubbam bhikkhave Sunetto nama sattha ahosi titthakaro kdmesu vitarago. 

‘87 Tbid., p. 104: Atha kho bhokkhave Sunettassa satthuno etad ahosi: na kho pan’ etam patririipam yo ‘ham 
sdvakanam samasamgatiyo assam abhisamparayam, yan nunaham uttarim mettam bhaveyyan ti. 

48 The Saptasiryasitra of Anguttara, IV, p. 105, does not identify Sunetra with the Bhagavat; on the other hand, 
the KoSa (1.c.) agrees with the Traité in making the comparison. 


489 See Koéa, IV, p. 174, 208, and n. 
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suffering. If the things to which you are attached give rise to suffering, you should not become attached to 


them”; this is to preach the gate of liberation called wishlessness (apranihitavimoksamukha). 


ii) The rationalist seeks to analyze dharmas but, as he does not recognize the truth, he becomes attached to 


wrong views (mithyadrsti). It is to him that the absolute emptiness is preached directly. 


Furthermore, all affirmations (vada) are capable of being refuted and, being able to be refuted, they are 
empty. Visions are empty and the master of the vision is himself empty. This is what is called absolute 


emptiness. 


You just said (p. 2090F) that “the things grasped by the saints are necessarily true dharmas”, but what is 
specific to the saints is to destroy the three poisons (¢rivisa). It is not by means of mistakes (viparydsa) and 
lies (mrsavacana) that they are able to bring beings to escape from the sufferings of old age (Jara), sickness 
(vyadhi) and death (marana) and to lead them to nirvana. The dharmas that you are calling true come from 
a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasmamagri); not existing previously, they exist now and, 
existing now, they will no longer exist in the future; they can be neither grasped nor adopted. Therefore 


they too are empty and without truth. 


[Kolopamasiitra.|*” — This is what the Buddha said in the Fa-yu king (Kolopamasitra): “Good dharmas 
should be destroyed and, a fortiori, the bad ones.” 


Finally, for the saints, conditioned (samskrta) and pure (andsrava) dharmas arise from impure dharmas. 
These impure dharmas are false and arise from false conditions. How could they be true? Outside of 
conditioned dharmas, there are no unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas, as I have said above (p. 2081F). 
The true nature (bhittalaksana) of conditioned dharmas is to be unconditioned. Since all dharmas are non- 


existent (anupalabdha), this is why there is absolute emptiness. 


Anagrasiinyata 


Eight Section EMPTINESS 10: EMPTINESS OF DHARMAS 
WITHOUT BEGINNING”: 


40 See references above, p. 64F, n. 1. The Kolopamasiitra will also be invoked later, k. 31, p. 295b29; k. 85, p. 
657a2. In this saying, dharma is taken in the sense of ‘good teaching’, and adharma in that of ‘bad teaching’. The 
Buddha is not attached to the sublime teaching of the Prajfiiaparamita and does not want his disciples to love the 
Dharma or be attached to the Dharma. They seek only the cessation of suffering (duhkhaksaya), deliverance 
(vimukti), the true nature of dharmas beyond any vain discussion: cf. p. 65F. 

*°! Whereas other Mahayanists speak of an emptiness of dharma without beginning or end (anavardgrasiinyata, 
thog ma dan tha ma med pa ston pa nid), the PaficavimSati, in its Chinese version executed by Kumarajiva, speaks 
here of an emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasiinyata). This is an intentional modification which the 


Traité will explain. 
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I. DHARMAS ARE WITHOUT BEGINNING 


Emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasinyata). — The world (loka, samsara), whether it is 


beings (sattva) or things (dharma), has no beginning (agra). 


The present birth (ihajanma) exists as as result of a previous existence (piirvajanman); the previous 
existence, in turn, exists as a result of a preceding existence, and so on. Therefore there is no beginning for 


beings; and it is the same for dharmas. Why? 
1. [Madhyamakasastra.] - 
[291al]lIf birth preceded 
And death followed, 
Birth would not come from death 


And one would be reborn without having died. 


If death preceded 

And birth followed 

Death would be without cause 

And without being born, one would die.*” 
This is why all dharmas are without beginning. 


2. [Anamataggasutta.|— As is said in the sutras, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Beings have no 
beginning; in these beings obsessed by ignorance, fettered by thirst and wandering in transmigration, no 


beginning can be discerned.”””* 


2 Madh, karika, XI, v. 3-4; madh. vrtti, p. 221-222; T 1564,k. 2, p. 16a21-24. 

Pirvam jatir yadi bhavej jaramaranam uttaram / 

nirjaramarana jatir bhavej jayeta camurtah // 

Pasca@j jatir bhavej jaramaranam aditah / 

ahetukam ajatasya syaj jaramaranam katham // 

“Tf birth preceded and old age and death followed, birth would exist without old age and death, and one 
would be born without being dead. 

If birth followed and if old age and death came first, how could old age and death, without cause, affect 
someone who has not been born?” — Cf. J. May, Candrakirti, p. 173-174. 

The Madh. vrtti, p. 221, explains: Samsara has no beginning (Gdi), no middle (madhya) and no end 
(avasana), and since, therefore, it does not exist, there is, between birth and old age and death, etc., no relationship 


of anteriority (purva), posteriority (parama), or simultaneity (sahakrama). 
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Il. THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA WITHOUT BEGINNING IS ABSURD 


However, it is in order to destroy these dharms without beginning that the Prajfiaparamitastitra sets forth 


here the emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasinyata). 


Question. — Dharmas without beginning are true and cannot be refuted. Why? To claim that beings (sattva) 
and things (dharmas) have a beginning is to fall into the wrong view of believing in extremes 


(antagrahadrsti) and also to fall into the wrong view of absence of causality (ahetukatvadrsti). To avoid 


3 This well-known saying occurs in two forms: in the older form, it denies the initial term (pirvakofi) of samsara 
and of beings; in its more recent form, it denies both the initial and final term (piirvaparakoti). 

1) Negation of the initial term, in the Pali sources and the Sanskrit Agamas: 

Samyutta, II, p. 178-193 (Anamataggasamyutta); Il, p. 149, 151; V, p. 226, 41; Cullaniddesa, p. 273; 
tanhasamyojananam sandhavatam samsaratam. — Of unknown beginning, O monks, is samsara; the initial term 
starting from which, loaded down by ignorance and fettered by thirst, beings wander by chance, is unknown. 

Anamatagga is analyzed as ana, double negation; mata, known; agga, beginning; and the commentaries 
explain it as aviditagga ‘of unknown beginning’. From that the translations Unbekannten Anfangs ist Umlauf der 
Geburten (W. Geiger) or Incalculable is the beginning of this faring on (Mrs. Rhys Davids and F. H. Woodward). 

Chinese translation of the Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, p. 241b13-14, and following pages: Beings, in the long 
night of samsara without beginning (Wou che cheng sseu) wander by chance: the initial term (pen tsi) of suffering is 
unknown. 

2) Negation of the initial term and the final term in most of the Sanskrit texts. The expression anavardgra 
samsdara ‘samsara without end or beginning’ is frequent in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara (see Edgerton, 
Dictionary, p. 21), and the canonical saying is modified in the following way: 

Divyavadana, p. 197: Anavaragro bhiksavah samsaro ‘vidyanivarananam sattvanam trsndsamyojananam 
trsnargolabaddhanam dirgham adhvanam samdhavatam samsaratam purva kotir prajnayate duhkhasya. — Without 
end or beginning, O monks, is samsara. Impossible to discover the initial term of suffering for the beings fettered by 
thirst, bound by the snares of thirst, travelling the long road and wandering by chance. 

Madh, vrtti, p. 218: Anavaragro hi bhiksavo jatijatamaranasamsara iti. avidyanivarananam sattvanam 
trsnasamyojananam trsnagandurabaddhanam samsaratam samdhavatam purva kotir na prajnayata iti. — Without 
end or beginning, O monks, is samsara, birth and old age and death. Impossible to discover the initial term of beings 
loaded down by ignorance, fettered by thirst, tied by the snares of thirst and wandering in samsara. 

The differences between the canonical sources perhaps explains the contrast between the anagrasiinyata of 
the Chinese PaficavimSati and most of the Sanskrit texts. The general meaning of the expression is not affected, for 
beings and things without beginning would not have an end or a middle and “to weigh the real, samsara does not 
exist” (vastukacintayam tu samsara eva nasti). But perhaps it is a question of method. As the Traité is going to 
explain, the wrong and pernicious notion of ‘dharma with beginning’ must be destroyed by means of the beneficial 
notion of ‘dharma without beginning’ but, when the latter tends to be taken as conveying a reality in itself, it itself 


becomes a wrong view and must be uprooted by the emptiness of things without beginning (emptiness no. 10). 
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these mistakes (dosa), we must say that beings and things are without beginning.*”* Here, in refuting 
dharmas without beginning by means of anagrastinyata, you are falling again into the wrong view that 


acknowledges the existence of a beginning. 


Answer. — It is true that by means of anagrastinyata I destroy the wrong view of dharmas without 
beginning, but, nevertheless, I do not fall into the wrong view of acknowledging the existence of a 
beignning. In order to save a man from fire, it is not necessary to throw him into deep water. Here Iam 
rejecting the dharmas without beginning but I do not, however, accept any dharma with beginning: by 


doing this, I am following the Middle Way (madhyama pratipad). 
Question. — Why do you reject dharmas with beginning (an-agra)? 


Answer. — 1) Because they would be non-delimited (anavastha). Being non-delimited, they would not have 


an end (avara); non-delimited and without end, they would not have a middle (madhya).””° 


2) The absence of a beginning would end up by eliminating the Omniscient one (sarvajfia). Why? If 
samsara were non-delimited, one would not know the beginning and, if no one knew the beginning, there 
would not be any Omniscient one. If there really is an Omniscient one, there cannot be any question of 


dharma without beginning. 


3) Moreover, some grasp the characterstics of a being (sattvanimittam udgrhnanti) and grasp singularities 
(ekatva, prthaktva) and differences (anyatva) in dharmas.*”° As a result of these singularities and 
differences, they deduce an earlier existence from the present existence and, from the earlier existence, they 
deduce a still earlier existence and so on. Unable to find a beginning either in beings or in things, they 
produce the view of dharmas without beginning; but that is a wrong view having singularities and 


differences as root, which consequently should be rejected. 


The emptiness of conditioned dharmas (samskrtasunyatd, no. 7) crushes conditioned dharmas. As this 
emptiness of conditioned dharmas still presents disadvantages, recourse is made to the emptiness of non- 
conditioned dharmas (asamskrtasinyata, no. 8) to crush non-conditioned dharmas. Here I have used 
dharmas without beginning (anagra) to crush dharmas with beginning but, as these dharmas without 
beginning still present disadvantages, I have again used the emptiness of dharmas without beginning 
(anagrasinyata, no. 10) to crush these dharmas without beginning: this is whatis called ‘emptiness of 


dharmas without beginning’. 


Il. FALSE IN ABSOLUTE TRUTH, THE NOTION OF DHARMA WITHOUT 
BEGINNING IS USED FOR SALVIFIC PURPOSES 


A being or a thing having itself a beginning would possess a limit (antavdn lokas catmd ca) — which is a question 
to be denied (cf. 155F) — and could not be caused by another: it would arise at random, without cause. 

5 Cf. Madh. karika, XI, v. 2 (p. 220): Naivagram ndvaram yasya tasya madhyam kuto bhavet. 

4° For this problem, see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 100, n. 242-243. 
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Question. — If that is so, why did the Buddha say that “the starting point of beings wandering in 


transmigration is unknown (sattvanadm samsaratam purva kotir na prajnayate)’? 


Answer. — The Buddha wants beings to know that the transmigration in which we have wandered for so 
long a time is great suffering (mahdduhkha) and he wants us to feel a mind of disgust (nirvedacitta) 


towards it. 


1. Stitras mentioning dharmas without beginning 


See what is said in the sitras:*”” 


[1. Lohitasutra = Timsamattasuttanta.| — One single man, transmigrating during one single kalpa, as long 
as he is taking on existences (atmabhava) and suffering torment (upadrava), has collected more blood 


(/ohita) than there is water in the sea.*”* 


[2. Asrusiitra = Assusuttanta.| — Similarly, while he was weeping, he has wept more tears (asru) [than there 


is water in the sea]."”” 


[3. Ksirasutra = Khirasuttanta.] — Similarly, he has drunk more mother’s milk (ksira) [than there is water 


in the sea].°°° 


7 Sitras all brorrowed from the Anamataggasamyutta. 
we Timsamatta: Samyutta. II, p. 187-188; T 99, no. 937, k. 33, p. 240b12-240c24; T 100, no. 330, k. 16, p. 485c¢3- 
486al7. 

Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave, katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam va vo imina dighena addhuna 
sandhavatam samsaratam sisacchinnanam lohitam pasannam paggharitam. yam va catiisu mahasamuddesu udakan 
ti/... etad eva bhante bahutaram yam no ... lohitam pasannam paggharitam. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the blood that you have spilled and spread 
when you cut off heads whilst you were wandering in samsara on this long road, or would it be the water contained 
in the four oceans? — Greater, O Lord, is the blood that we have spilled and spread. 

4 Assu: Samyutta, IL, p. 179-180; T 99, no. 938, k. 33, p. 240c25-241a17; T 100, no. 331, k. 16, p. 486a18-486b23: 

Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam va vo imind dighena addhuna 
sandhavatam samsaratam amandpasampayoga mandpavippayoga kandantanam rodantanam assu pasannam 
paggharitam. yam va catiisu mahasamuddesu udakam ti /... etad eva bhante. bahutaram yam no ... assu pasannam 
paggharitam. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the tears that you have spilled and spread 
since you have been weeping in samsara on this long road, crying and weeping at unpleasant things or at being 
separated from pleasant things, or would it be the water contained in the four oceans? — Greater, O Lord, are the 
tears we have wept and spread. 
5° Khira: Samyutta, II, p. 180-181; T 99, no. 939, k. 33, p. 241a18-241b8; T 100, no. 332, k. 16, p. 486b24-486c6: 


Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam va vo imind dighena addhuna sadhavatam 
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[4. Asthirasisitra = Puggalasuttanta.|— The bones are piled up surpassing [291b] Mount Vaipulya in 
height.°°' 


[5. Tinakatthasauttanta.] — If he has cut into two-inch pieces (dvyangulda ghatika) all the shrubs (trna) and 
trees (kastha) of this continent (dvipaka) and used them to count [his predecessors], his father, grandfather, 
great grandfather, etc., his forebears would be far from completely inventoried [at the time when the slips 


were completely used up].°” 


[6. Mrdgulikasutra = Pathavisuttanta.] — If he completely formed the earth (prthivi) into balls of clay 
(mrdgulika) and used them to count [his ancestors], his mothers, grandmothers, great grandmothers would 


be far from completely counted [at the time when the clay balls were completely used up].°” 


2. These sutras pursue a salvific goal 


samsaratam matuthannam pitam. yam va catisu mahasamuddesu udakan ti/ ... etad eva bhante abhutaram yam no 
... matuthanniam pitam.. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the mother’s milk that you have drunk while 
you were crying in samsara on this long road, or would it be the water contained in the four oceans? — Much greater, 
O Lord, is the mother’s milk that we have drunk. 
nO Puggala: Samyutta, II, p. 185; T 99, no. 947, k. 34, p. 242a28-242b15; T 100, no. 340, k. 16, p. 487b17-487c3: 
Ekapuggalassa bhikkhave kappam sandhavato samsarato siya evam maha atthikankalo atthipunijo atthirasi, 
yathayam Vepullo pabbato sace samharako assa sambhataiica na vinasseyya. 

O monks, from one single individual who has wandered in samsara for a kalpa there would come a 
structure of bones as high as Mount Vaipulya, assuming that these bones could be brought together and the structure 
not perish. 
°° Tinakattha: Samyutta, Il, p. 178; T 99, no. 940. k. 34, p. 241b12-20; T 100, no. 333, k. 16, p. 486c7-18: 
Seyyatapi bhikkhave purisoyam imasmim jambudipe tinakatthasakhapalasam tacchetva ekajjham samharitva 
caturangulam caturangulam ghatikam karitva nikkhippeyya. ayam me mata tassa me pitu ayam pita ti. apariyadinna 
ca bhikkhave tassa purisassa matu mdtaro assu imasmim jambudipe tinakatthasakhapalasam parikkhayam 
pariyadanam gaccheyya. 

O monks, it is as if a man were to cut all the shrubs, trees, branches, leaves of this Jambudvipa, pile them 
into a heap, make them into pieces four inches square, then count them down, saying: “This slip is my mother, this 
next slip is my mother’s mother.” The grandmothers of this man would not be fully counted when the shrubs, trees, 
branches, and leaves of this Jambudvipa would be [long] used up. 
5° Pathavi: Samyutta, II, p. 179; T 99, no. 941, k. 34, p. 241b21-c3; T 100, no. 334, k. 16, p. 486c19-28: Seyyathapi 
bhikhave puriso iamam mahapathavim kolatuthimattam kolatthimattam mattikagukikam katitva nikkhippeyya. ayam 
kho me pita tassa me pitu ayam piyd ti. apariyadinna bhikkhave tassa purisassa pitu pitaro assu. athayam 
mahapathavi parikkhayam pariyadanam gaccheyya. 

O monks, it is as if a man changed this great earth into balls of clay the size of a jujube nut, then counted 
them down, saying: “This clay ball is my father, this next one is my father’s father.” The grandfathers of this man, O 


monks, would not be completetly counted when the great earth would be [long] used up. 
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The starting point (piurva koti) of beings who, for innumerable kalpas of this kind, have been suffering the 
torments of samsara is indiscernible (na prajfiayate): this is why the mind feels frightened (bhasya) and 


cuts through the fetters (samyojana). 


Although [the view] of impermanence (anityatadrsti) is an extremist view (antagrahadrsti), the Buddha 
utilizes impermanence in order to save beings.*™ It is the same with the theory of a beginningless 
(anagrata) samsara; even though it may be an extremist [view], the Buddha uses it to save beings. In order 
to save beings and inspire disgust (nirvedacitta) [for samsara] in them, the Buddha posits [a samsara] 
‘without beginning’ (anagra) but it isn’t true. Why? Because if there were a samsara without beginning, 
[the Prajiaparamitasttra] would not be talking here about an ‘emptiness of things without beginning’ 


(anagrasiinyata).°” 


5° The eternalist point of view (sasvatadrsti) and the nihilist point of view (ucchedadrsti) are extreme views 
(antadrsti) opposed to the Middle Way (madhyama pratipad) followed by the Buddha. 

Among the fourteen difficult questions (cf. p. 154F seq.) which he did not answer (avyakrtavastu), the 
Buddha put the question of knowing whether the world and the self are eternal (sasvato lokas catmd ca) or non- 
eternal (asasvato lokas catmd ca), and he explained his silence by the uselessness of any reply from the viewpoint of 
salvation (Digha, I, p. 188-189; II, p. 136; Majjhima, I, p. 431; Samyutta, II, p. 223). 

However, most people are fearful of nothingness and hope for an eternal world. In order to detach them 
from this world, the Buddha taught them the impermanence (anityata) of the world (see the Aniccavagga of the 
Samyutta, III, p. 21-25) and showed them how the formations coming from causes (savikhdara), untrustworthy 
(anassasika): cf. Samyutta, II, p. 191. 

That is a wrong view, or rather - as the Buddhas say nothing false — a provisional doctrine foreseeing the 
spiritual needs of beings to be converted. If the latter had been attached to a transitory and painful world, the Buddha 
would have taught them the eternity of the world! 

In the Prajfiiaparamita and the other Mahayana sitras, the Buddha, who is addressing emancipated listeners 
this time, sets these things aside: [according to the Mahayana] there is neither eternity nor non-eternity 
(Paficavimésati, p. 240, 1. 18; Satsaharika, p. 1618, 1. 22: naivatra nityan upalabhyate ndnityam). The world is empty 
of the characteristics of permanence or impermanence. 

We have here, in the absence of other qualities, a conclusive and authoritative solution to a problem that 
for a long time has bothered western exegetists (cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, p. 92-101). 
°° Reasoning parallel to that just developed in regard to eternity and non-eternity. The Buddha declined to answer 
those who were questioning him on the ‘limits’ of the world and asking him if the world and the self do or do not 
have limits (antavan lokas catma ca, anatavan lokas catma ca). 

However, noting the blindness and frenzy with which people go from migration to migration, he inspires 
in them a healthy fear for this samsara by presenting it as not having any beginning (see Anamataggavagga of 
Samyutta, IT, 178-193). 

But here also in the Mahayana the necessary correction will be presented by teaching the emptiness of 
dharmas without beginning (anagrasiinyata) and by rejecting as absurd the notions of beginning, middle and end 
(Paficaviméati, p. 240, 1. 4-5; Satasahasrika, p. 1618, 1. 5-6: ndsya yanasya piirvanta upalabhyate ndparanta 


uplabhyate na madhya upalabhyate). 
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3. If it is useful, a false doctrine is justified 


Question. — If things without beginning are not real dharmas, how can they be used to save people? 


Answer. — In the real truth, there are no dharmas to be preached in order to save people: sermons and 
people to be saved are conditioned dharmas (samskrta) and false. It is by the use of his power of skillful 
means (updyabala) that the Buddha speaks of dharmas without beginning, but he speaks of them with 
detachment (nirdsangacitta). Those who hear him also obtain detachment and, by means of detachment, 


feel distaste (nirveda) [for samsara]. 


Moreover, if we use the knowledge of previous existences (purvanivasajndna), we see that the series of 
births and deaths (cyutupapadaprabandha) is limitless (anavastha) and at that moment it is true. But if we 
use the eye of wisdom (prajndcaksus), we see the absolute emptiness (atvantasinyata, no. 9) of beings 
(sattva) and things (dharma). This is why [the Prajfiaparamita-sutra] is preaching the emptiness of dharmas 


without beginning (anagrasinyata, no. 10) here. 


It is said in the Prajfaparamita: “The vision of the eternal (nitya) is not true and the vision of the 
impermanent (anitya) is not true either: the vision of suffering (duhkha) is not true and the vision of 
happiness (sukha) is not true either.”*’° However, the Buddha said that “the eternal and happiness are errors 
(viparyasa) whereas the impermanent and suffering are true (satya)”*”” because beings are particularly 
attached to the eternal and to happiness whereas they are not attached to the impermanent and to suffering. 
Therefore the Buddha is using the truth of impermanence and suffering to destroy the error about the 
eternal and happiness: this is why he says that impermanence and suffering are true. But if beings were 


attached to impermanence and suffering, he would say that impermanence and suffering are empty. 


It is the same here for dharmas with or without beginning. [The idea] of non-beginning destroys the error 
about beginning. But as beings are attached to things without beginning, [the Prajiaparamitastitra] adds that 
these things without beginning are empty. This is what is called ‘emptiness of dharmas without beginning’ 


(anagrasiunyata). 


4. Why are dharmas with beginning not expressly refuted? 


Question. — Dharmas with beginning also are wrong view (mithydadrsti) and should be refuted. Why does 


the Prajiaparamitasitra refute only dharmas without beginning here? 


The Buddha who so skillfully combines the cares of his apostolate with the exigencies of the truth cannot 
be accused of contradiction. 
°° Paficavimsati, p. 240, 1. 18 (T 223, k. 6, p. 265a25-26); Satasahasrika, p. 1618, 1. 22-1619, 1. 1: Ndpy atra 
[mahayane] nityam upalabhyate nanityam / na sukham upalabhyate na duhkham / 
°°7 The second error consists of taking what is painful to be happy (duhkhe sukham iti viparydsa) and the third is 


taking what is impermanent to be permanent (anitye nityam iti viparydsa): see p. 1150F. 
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Answer. — Because dharmas with beginning are obvious errors (mahabhranti). Why is that? 


If samsara had a beginning, from the very first existence (prathamabhava), one would be born in good 
places or in bad places in the absence of any demeritorious or meritorious causes or conditions 
(apattipunyahetupratyaya). - If the birth depended on demeritoious or meritorious cause and conditions, 
this birth could not be considered as an initial birth’. Why? Because it is necessary to commit wrong- 
doings (Gpatti) or gain merits (punya) in order to go from an earlier existence (purvanivasa) to a later 


existence (aparabhava). — But as samsara has no beginning, these faults (dosa) are avoided. 


This is why the bodhisattva, removing at the start a view as coarse and as false [as that of samsara with 
beginning], often cultivates that of samsara without [291c] beginning and, in view of beings, declares 
samsara without beginning. Meditating constntly on causes and conditions, he proclaims the non-beginning 
of these dharmas but, not having yet attained omniscience, it sometimes happens that he erroneously 
hypostatizes this absence of beginning. It is in order to [combat this error] that the Prajiaparamitasitra 


speaks here of the ‘emptiness of dharmas without beginning’ (anagrasiunyata). 


Moreover, when the theory of ‘dharma with beginning’ has been refuted by means of that of ‘dharma 
without beginning’, there is no longer any need for an emptiness to destroy the ‘dharmas with beginning’. 
And so, the Prajiiaparamita, now wanting to destroy the theory of ‘dharma without beginning’, speaks here 


only of an emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasinyata). 


Question. — But if dharmas without beginning destroy the dharmas with beginning, the dharmas with 
beginning themselves destroy the dharmas without beginning. Then why do you resort here only to 


emptiness (sinyata no. 10) to destroythe dharmas without beginning? 


Answer. — Although the two theories [affirming the beginning and the non-beginning of things 


respectively] are both wrong views (mithydrsti), there are differences (visesa) between them. 


Dharmas with beginning are causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) giving rise to passions (k/esa) and wrong 
views (mithyddrsti), whereas dharmas without beginning are causes and conditions giving rise to loving- 


kindness (maitri), compassion (Karuna) and right views (samyakdrsti). Why is that? 


In thinking that beings undergo the torments of suffering throughout a beginningless samsara, one 

experiences a mind of compassion. In knowing that a future lifetime will follow the present lifetime 
(thajanman) and that the series (samtana) of lifetimes will not be interrupted, by knowing that these 
lifetimes are the fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) of wrongdoings (apatti) and merits (punya), one 


produces a right view (samyakadrsti). 


If a person does not hypostatize this absence of beginning (yah kascit tam anagratam nabhivisate), it is a 
good dharma auxiliary to enlightenment (bodhipaksika kusaladharma) for him; but if he grasps the 


characteristic sign (nimittam udgrhnati) and becomes attached to it, it becomes a wrong view. 


It is like the view of eternity (sasvatadrsti) and the view of non-eternity (asasvatadrsti): although the view 
of dharma with beginning destroys the view of dharma without beginning, it does not destroy absolutely 
(atvantam) the dharmas without beginning, whereas the dharmas without beginning destroy absolutely the 


dharmas with beginning. That is why these dharmas without beginning are superior. 
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Similarly, the good (kusala) destroys the bad (akusala), and the bad destroys the good, but although they 
destroy one another mutually, the good alone destroys the bad absolutely (atyantam). Thus, the person who 
has attained the state of arya is no longer subject to bad destinies (4payika).°”* — It is not the case for the 
bad dharmas (akusaladharma), [i.e., they do not destroy the good absolutely], for their power (anubhdava) is 
slight (¢anu). Thus the man who has committed the five sins of immediate retribution (paficanantarya) and 
who has broken the roots of good (Ausalamiila), falls into hell (niraya), but does not stay there longer than 


one kalpa,*” after which he escapes from hell and finally realizes the fruits of the path (margaphala). 


Dharmas without beginning and dharmas with beginning do not have the same strength. The strength of 
dharmas without beginning is so great that it is able to destroy the dharmas with beginning. That is why the 
Prajnhaparamitasiitra does not speak of an ‘emptiness of dharmas with beginning”’ [for, in order to destroy 


them, it is not necessary to have recourse to any emptiness whatsoever]. 


Avakarasinyata 


Ninth Section EMPTINESS 11: EMPTINESS OF DISPERSED 
DHARMAS* 


58 At the first moment of the darsanamarga, with the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti, the ascetic abandons the state of 
worldly person (prthagjana), penetrates into a position of salvation (samyaktvaniyama) and becomes an arya, 
candidate for the first fruit, thus escaping from the bad destinies. 

°° The person guilty of the five Gnantaryas, and especially the fomenter of a schism, like Devadatta, is called to a 
miserable destiny (4payika), condemned to hell (nerayika), imprisoned there for a kalpa (kapattha) and incurable 
(atekiccha): Vinaya, Il, p. 202, 205; Majjhima, I, p. 393; Anguttara, III, p. 402-403; Itivuttaka, p. 11, 85. See above, 
p. 407F, 868-878F. 

°!° For the majority of the sources, the eleventh emptiness is anavakdrasiinyata (dor ba med pa ston pa nid, wou san 
k’ong), “relativity of the points that are not to be rejected” (E. Obermiller, Analysis of the Abhisamayalamkara, p. 
134) from which “emptiness of non-repudiation” (E. Conze, Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, ed. 1961, p. 130; ed. 
1975, p. 145). This would be the anupadhisesanirvana. 

But in the Chinese version of the Paficavimsati by Kumarajiva, it is just a question of a san k’ong, an 
avakarasinyata, avakara having the sense of ‘dispersal’ or more precisely, ‘dispersed’ (avakirna), taken in the 
passive sense, in the same way that the word samskara is often taken in the sense of samskrta dharma. 

It seems indeed that the avakarasiinyata is the emptiness of dispersed, divided, dharmas, in the sense that 
the avakirna dharmas are empty of avakirna dharmas. According to the Traité, these avakirnas would not be 
anything other than dharmas existing as an entity (dravyatas) in contrast to dharmas existing only as designation 
(prajnaptitas). 

The chariot is a good example of prajfiaptidharma (cf. Samyutta, I, p. 135; Milindapafha, p. 27): when the 
spokes, wheels, shaft, and axles are put together, one ‘speaks of the chariot’; when they are scattered (avakirna), one 


does not speak of the chariot: the chariot has only nominal existence; only its components are real. 
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Emptinss of dispersion (avakarasinyata). — Dispersion (avakara) means division (visamyoga). 


I. EMPTINESS OF ASSEMBLED DHARMAS 


Some dharmas exist by virtue of an assemblage (samyoga), such as the chariot (ratha): when the spokes 
(ara), wheels (nemi), shaft (isa), axles (nabhi) are assembled, there is a chariot; but if they are scattered 
each in a different place, it loses its name of chariot. When the five aggregates (skandha) are brought 


together, we speak of a ‘man’ (pudgala), but if the five aggregates are dispersed, the man no longer exists. 


Il. EMPTINESS OF DISPERSED DHARMAS 


Question. — By speaking in this way, you are destroying only the name (prajnapti) of man, but you are not 
destroying the form (rapa).°'' By scattering the spokes and wheels, you are destroying the name of chariot 
but you are not destroying the spokes and wheels. It is the same with your emptiness of the dispersed 
(avakarasinyata): by dispersing the five aggregates, you are destroying only the man, but you are not 
destroying the five aggregates, form (riipa) etc. 


Answer. — [The aggregates], form (ripa) etc., they too are pure denominations (prajnapti) and destroyed. 


Why? Because these are subtle agglomerated atoms (samghdta-paramanu) that are named ‘form.’*'” 


Except for the VatsIputriya-Sammitiyas who adopt an ambiguous position, all Buddhists accept that the 
individual (the pudgala), as in the example of the chariot, exists as designation when its components, namely the five 
skandhas (form, sensation, notion, volition and consciousness), are brought together, but it is not the same question 
when the latter are separated. These skandhas, on the other hand, even in the scattered state, cannot be reduced and 
exist as entities (dravyatas) with an intrinsic nature and specific characteristics. 

It is precisely against this irreducibility and this stability of the skandhas that the Prajiaparamita and the 
Traité rise up. Whether they are material like rijpa, or immaterial like vedand, samjnda, the samskaras or vijndana, the 
skandhas are decomposable and ruled by the process of causes and conditions. Quite like the pudgala which they are 
wrongly supposed to constitute, they are pure denominations (prajfapti) and, taken in isolation, these avakirna 
dharmas are empty of avakirna nature. This is what is called the emptiness of dispersal (avakirnasinyata). 
Moreover, canonical passages which deny them any reality are not lacking. 
>!! Form and the other four skandhas designated under the name of man (pudgala). 
>! The Vaibhasikas distinguish two kinds of atoms: i) the monad in the strict sense, the dravyaparamdnu, not 
capable of being broken (riipana) and never existing in the isolated state; i7) the molecule, the samghdataparamanu, 
the most subtle among the aggregates of form which, itself, is susceptible of deterioration and of resistance: see 


Kosa, I, p. 25; II, p. 144. 
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Question. — As for myself, I do not accept these subtle atoms: I consider [292a] what is visible to be matter. 


This matter is true and really exists. Why would it be dispersed (avakirna) and empty (siinya)? 


Answer. — Even forgetting about (sthapayitva) subtle atoms, visible form (sanidarsanam riipam), coming 

from the assembling of the four great elements (mahabhita), is itself but a simple name (prajnapti). Just as 
when the winds (vayu) of the four directions, having come togther, fan the water and produce balls of foam 
(phenapinda), so the four great elements, once they have come together, produce matter (vipa). But if these 


four great elements are dispersed (avakirna), there is no matter. 


Moreover, this matter (vijpa) must be joined with smell (gandha), taste (rasa), touchable (sprastavya) and 
the four great elements (mahabhiita) for there to be visible form (rupam sanidarsanam). Outside of this 
smell, taste, touchable, etc., there is no isolated matter.°!’ By means of cognition (jfidna), we distinguish 
these different constituents but, separately, in isolation, matter does not exist. If matter really existed, there 
would be, separate from these [constitutive] dharmas, a matter that existed separately; but there is no 
separate matter.°'* 


[Punnamasutta.] — This is why a sitra says: “All form exists by the union o the four great elements.”°!° 


As it exists by virtue of a union, it is pure denomination (prajnapti); being only denomination, it is 


dispersible. 


Question. — Form (riipa), as denomination (prajnapti) is dispersible, but how would the other four 
aggregates (skandha) — [feeling (vedand), concept (samjna), volition (samskara) and consciousness 


(vijfiana)] — which are non-material, be dispersible? 


Answer. — These four aggregates are pure denomination (prajnapti) as well. In regard to their birth (jazi), 
their ageing (jara), their duration (sthiti) and their impermanence (anityata), they are dispersed and empty. 
Why? Because the moment of birth is one, the moment of old age is different, the moment of duration is 


different and the moment of impermanence is different. 


513 Ty Kamadhatu, the molecule involves at least eight substances: the four great elements (mahdabhiita) and the four 
kinds of derived matter (bhautika), the visible, odor, taste and tangible: see Kosa, H, p. 145. 
°4 Cf Madh. karika, IV, v. 1-2 (p. 123): 

Ripakaranananirmuktam na riipam upalabhyate / 

riupenapi na nirmuktam drsyate ripakaranam // 

Ripakarananirmukte ripe rijpam prasajyate / 

ahetukam na casty athah kascid Ghetukah kvacit // 

“Form is not perceived free from the cause of form; the cause of form does not appear free from form. — If 
form is free from the cause of form, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that it is without cause. But nothing 
exists anywhere without cause” (transl. J. May). 
55° Punnamdsutta of Samyutta, II, p. 101 (tsa-a-han T 99, no. 58, k. 2, p. 14c11-12); Mahapunnamasutta of 
Majjhima, III, p.17: Cattaro kho bhikku mahabhita hetu cattaro mahabhita paccayo rupakkhandhassa 


panndapanaya. 
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Moerover, in the course of the three times (¢-yadvan), we notice that these four aggregates are dispersed 


and perish as well. 


Moreover, the mind (citta) follows its object (a4lambana): when the obvject perishes, it perishes; when the 


object is destroyed, it is destroyed. 


Moreover, these four aggregates are indeterminate (aniyata) because they arise as a result of conditions 
(pratyaya). Just as fire comes into question where there is fuel but does not appear where there is no fuel, 
so it is because of the eye (caksus) and color (rupa) that visual consciousness (caksurvijndana) arises; but if 
it is separated from its object (alambana), this consciousness does not exist. It is the same for the 


consciousnesses relevant to the other organs (indriya). 


[Sattvasiitra.| — Thus, in a stra, the Buddha said to Lo-t’o (Radha): “This form aggregate (rupaskandha), 
O Radha, break, destroy, disperse, eliminate it so that it exists no longer. Do the same with the other [four] 
aggregates. That is the emptiness of dispersion (avakdaranasinyata). For example, look at these children 
(kumaraka) who are piling up earth and building castles, ramparts, villages, houses. They say that it is rice 
or wheat flour; they like it, they are attached to it, they keep it and they protect it. But when evening comes, 
they are no longer interested in them, they tread them underfoot, they break them, destroy them, disperse 
them and eliminate them. Foolish worldly people (balaprthagjana) do the same: as long as they do not 
renounce desire (avitaraga), they have feelings of love (t-snd) and attachment (sanga) for dharmas; but as 
soon as they have renounced desire and see the dharmas, they disperse them (vikiranti), destroy them and 


reject them.”°!° 


[Katyayanavavada.]’\’ — This is what the Kia-tchen-yen king (Katyayanasitra) says: “In the person who 


sees the truth of the origin (samudayasatya), there is no view of non-existence (ndstitadrsti); in the person 


who sees the truth of cessation (nirodhasatya), there is no view of existence (astitadrsti).”°'® 


516 Sattvasiitra (Tchong-cheng king) of Samyutta, T 99, no. 122, k. 6, p. 40a4-18, having as correspondent in Pali 
the Sattasutta (from the root sanj?) of the Samyutta, II, p. 189-190. As usual, the Traité uses the Sanskrit version 
which differs slightly in detail from the Pali version. 

Transl. — Similarly, O Radha, scatter the rijpa, break it, smash it, stop playing with it, and apply yourself to 
eliminating thirst. [And do the same with vedand, samjna, samskara and vijfdna]. It is like little boys or girls 
playing with sand castles. As long as they have not lost their passion, desire, fondness, attraction, fever, thirst for 
these little sand castles, they love them, play with them, save them and claim ownership of them. But, O Radha, as 
soon as these little boys and girls have lost their passion, desire, fondness, attraction, fever and thirst for these 
sandcastles, they immediately break them up with their hands and feet, they smash them and no longer play with 
them. 

- The Traité often calls upon the Radhasitra to demonstrate the precariousness and unreality of dharmas: 
see above, p. 343-345F, and below, p. 2143F. 

7 Kaccdyanagotta of Samyutta, II, p. 16-17; Kdtyayana of Nidanasamyukta, p. 167-170 (T 99, no, 301, k. 12, p. 
85c17-86a3). Stitra also called Katyayandvavada (Madh. vrtti, p. 43, 269). 
*!8 Samyutta, II, p. 17: Lokasamudayam kho Kaccayana yathabhiitam sammappaniidya passato ya loke natthita sa 


na hoti / lokanirodham kho Kaccayana yathabhiitam sammappannaya passto ya loke atthita sa na hoti / 
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For these various reasons, we speak of the ‘emptiness of dispersion’. 


Prakrtisinyata 


Tenth Section EMPTINESS 12: EMPTINESS OF ESSENCES 


I. THE CONCEPT OF PRAKRTI” 


Nidanasamyukta, p. 169: Lokasamudayam Katyayana yathabhitam samyakprajnaya pasyato ya loke 
nastita sa na bhavati / lokanirodham yathabhiitam samyakprajnaya pasyato ya loke ‘stita sa na bhavati / 
>! Taken in the philosophical sense of essence, the word prakrti, in Pali, pakati, appears rather rarely in the 
canonical crpitures of Buddhism. On the other hand, it appears frequently in the Mahayana siitras and above all in 
the Prajiaparamita: Astasah., p. 38, 420, 443, 542, 601, 723, 897-898; Paficavimsati, p. 38, 2; 195, 10; 198, 10; 239. 
12-240, 3; 253. 18-22; Satasahasrika, p. 118, 17;1407, 4-1412, 7; 1586 seq. The Chinese and the Tibetans render 
prakrti by sing (sometimes pen sing) and ran b€in, terms usually used to translate svabhdava, intrinsic nature or being 
in itself. 

The expressions dharmanam dharmata (dharma nature of the dharmas), svariipa (own form), svabhava 
(intrinsic nature), prakrti (essence), are usually used to designate a non-artifical way of beings (akrtrima), 
independent of other (paranirapeksa), immutable (avyabhicarin). 

Victims of an optical illusion which is none other than ignorance (avidydatimira), worldly people 
(prthagjana) perceive in things the prakrti thus conceived, and they speak of shared essences, specific essences, etc. 
The aryas, on the other hand, in this case Buddhists, cured of this optical illusion, cognize them by not seeing them 
(adarsanayogena). It is actually clear that the assembly of things of becoming, the sarvam, circumscribed by the 
twelve bases of consciousness (ayatana), organs and objects, come from causes and conditions, and neither 
constitute nor possess at any level any ‘non-artifical essences, independent of other and immutable’. How then to 
characterize them? 

The sravakas saw that dharmas coming from causes and conditions (praityasamutpanna) are non-eternal 
(anitya) and, consequently, painful (duhkha) and without self (andtman). They declare that conditioned dharmas are 
‘empty of me and mine’ (siinyda Gtmana vatmiyena va): this is the emptiness of the living being (sattvasiinyata) 
which, although refusing any personality to things, recognizes some reality in them. 

Following the critique to its ultimate limits, the Madhyamika adds that dharmas, being empty of me and 
mine, do not exist in themselves, do not exist by themselves and are “empty of essence, of the intrinsic nature of 
dharma”: this is the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata). 

This is what makes Candrakirti say (Madh. vrtti, p. 265: Sa caisa bhavandm anutpadatmakah svabhavo 
‘kimcittvenabhavamatratvad asvabhava eveti krtvé nasti bhavasvabhav iti vijneyam:: “This intrinsic nature of 
things consists of their non-production; not being anything at all, being only non-being, it is an inntrinsic non-nature; 
therefore the intrinsic nature of things is not” (transl. by L. de La Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, MCB, H, 1932, p. 
41). 
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Emptiness of essences (prakrtisiinyata). — The prakrti of dharmas is eternally empty (sinya) but, borrowing 


the karmic series (karmaprabandha), it seems not to be empty. 


Thus the prakrti of water (udaka) by itself is cold (sita); if one brings it close to fire (agni), it becomes hot 
(usna); if one puts out the fire, it becomes cold again. [292b] It is the same with the prakrti of dharmas: a 
long as the [karmic] conditions are not present, it is empty (Siunya), non-existent (anupalabdha), like the 
prakrti of water, eternally cold; when the conditions come together, the dharmas exist like the water that 
becomes hot near the fire; if the conditions become rare or disappear, there are no more dharmas, like the 


boiling water that becomes cold again when the fire is extinguished. 


According to the Madh. vrtti (I.c.), svabhava, prakrti and sinyata are synonymous terms signifying a 
continuous non-production (sarvadanutpdda). The concept — for it is in no way a reality — is ‘inexpressible’ 
(anaksara, yi ge med), and not ‘Unwandelbar’ as S. Schayer understands it (Ausgewdilte Kapitel aus der 
Prasannapada, p. 63). It can be neither learned nor taught; it supports neither affirmation nor negation and escapes 
any expression: 

Siinyam iti na vaktvyam asiinyam iti va bhavet / 
ubhayam nobhayam ceti prajnaptyartham tu kathyate // 

“One cannot say that it is empty, or non-empty, or both empty and non-empty, or neither empty nor non- 
empty. But one is speaking of it in a manner of speaking.” (Madh. vrtti, p. 264, 444). 

The relative truth (samvrtisatya) which sees essences (prakyti) or intrinsic natures (svabhava) in things and 
which multiplies the spurious attributions (adhyaropa) is unable to extinguish the passions. The real truth 
(paramarthasatya) which sees nothing and which has as definition the non-perception of any dharma 
(sarvadharmanupalambhalaksana) is the only one that can cause the passions to be abandoned and that assures 
detachment from the world (virdga), serenity of mind, ultimate aspiration of all Buddhsts whatever Vehicle they 
belong to. 

Here we are touching upon the central point of the Madhyamaka over which the philologists, philosophers 
and historians of religion clash: a polemic all the more inopportune in that it concerns a realm where there is nothing 
to be seen or to be conceived. The bibliography of the subject may be found in the list of works cited by J. May, 
Candrakirti, Paris, 1959, p. 23-45. For the following years, a mass of information may be found in the recent 
bibliographic collections where the enormous Japanese production is taken into account: P. Beautrix, Bibliographie 
du bouddhisme, vol. I: Editions de Textes, Bruxelles, 1970; Bibliographie de la Littérature Prajnaparmita, 
Bruxelles, 1971; R. A. Gard, Buddhist Text Information (BTI), New York, six sections between Nov. 1974 and 
March 1976. 

The important results to which the research of E. Conze has led are found in a collection of articles 
published by the author himself: Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, Oxfod, 1967. 

In regard to the Madhyamaka point of view, we read with interest the following works and articles: J. 
May, La philosophie bouddhique de la vacuité, in Studia Philosphica, XVUI, 1958, p. 123-137; Kant et le 
madhyamaka, in Indo-Iranian Journal, I111959, p. 103-111: K. V. Ramanan, Nagarjuna’s Philosophy as presented in 
the Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, Harvard, 1966; F. J. Streng, Emptiness, A Study in religious Meaning, new York, 
1967; G. Bugault, La notion de “Prajna” ou de Sapience selon les perspectives du Mahayana, Paris, 1968. 
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[Samrddhisutra.] — It is said in a sutra: “The eye (caksus) is empty (siinya), without ‘me’ (andtman) or 
‘mine’ (anatmiya). Why? Because that is its essence (prakrtir asyaisa). The ear (srotra), nose (ghrana), 
tongue (jihva), body (kaya) and mind (manas), color (riupa), [sound (sabda), smell (gandha), taste (rasa), 


touch (sprastavya)] and dharmas are also like that.”°”° 


520 Samrddhisiitra of Samyukta (T 99, no. 232, k. 9, p. 56b21-c1), to be compared, as C. Akanuma, Comparative 
Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikdyas, p. 223, would have it, with the Sufifiasutta of Samyutta, IV, p. 54. 
Consisting of well-known stock phrases, the Sanskrit Samrddhisiitra is easily restored to the original on the basis of 
the Chinese translation. 

Translation of the Sanskrit: Here is what I have heard. Once the Blessed One was dwellng at Sravasti, in 
the Jeta forest, in the garden of Anathapindada. Then a monk named Samrddhi went to find the Blessed One and 
having approached him, he bowed to the feet of the Blessed One and sat down at one side. Having seated himself, he 
said to the Blessed One: It is said, O Lord: “The world is empty.” In what way, O Lord, is it said that the world is 
empty? Thus questioned, the Blessed One said to Samrddhi: The eye is empty, it is empty of permanence and 
unchangeability; it is empty of ‘mine’. Why? Because that is its essence. The visible, the eye consciousness and also 
this sensation, unpleasant, pleasant or neither unpleasant nor pleasant, which arises from the contact of the eye as 
condition, that also is empty, empty of permanence and unchangeability, is empty of ‘mine’. Why? Because that is 
its essence. It is the same for the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. This is why it is said that the world is empty. 
Thus spoke the Blessed One; the monk Samrddhi rejoiced at the words of the Blessed One and went away. 

- The Samrddhisiitra is cited in the Catuhsatakatika by Candrakirti, chap. IX, Nityarthapratisedho nama 
navamam prakaranam (note provided by J. May). Sanskrit: Catuhsatika by Arya Deva, ed. by H. Shastri. 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. III, no. 8. 

Tibetan: Tib. Trip, 98, 5266, 235.3.7. 

J. May comments: Three citations without references. The first is related to Samrddhi by the Sanskrit text, 
to Subhuti (= rab hbyor) by the Tibetan version. The second is exactly PaficavimSatisahasrika, p. 195, 13-14; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1410, 11-12. The third is a phrase current of common usage. 

- Comparison between the Sanskrit Samrddhisitra (S) and the Pali Sufifiasutta (P). 

In S, the interlocutor of the Buddha is Samrddhi; in P, it is Ananda. 

The Pali sources, in P, look for the proof of the non-existence of the atman (cf. Mahaniddesa, II, p. 439; 
Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Kathavatthu, p. 67; Visuddhimagga, ed. H. C. Warren, p. 561). In contrast, the Traité and 
Candrakirti resort to S to prove prakrtisiinyata. The textual differences between P and S explain this twofold 
interpretation. 

The short formula sufifiam attena va attaniyena va which appears in P is very frequent: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 
297; Il, p. 263; Samyutta, IV, p. 296; Patisambhida, II, p. 36; Kathavatthu, p. 579. — S subsitutues for it a longer 
phrase, in three points: sasvatenaviparinadmadharmena siinyam atmiyena sinyam, in the Chinese translation of the 
Samyukta, but in six points according to the tika of Candrakirti: stinyam Gtmanda atmiyena ca nityena dhruvena 
sasvatenaviparinamadharmena ‘empty of me, empty of mine, eternity, solidity, perpetuity and umcangeability.’ 
This formula of six points is not unknown to the Pali sources (Patisambhida, I, p. 109; II, p. 178; Mahaniddesa, I, p. 
222; Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Visuddhimagga, p. 561) which word it as follows: susinam attena va attaniyena va 
niccena va dhuvena va sasstena va aviparinamadhammena va. 

According to the Cullaniddesa, p. 278-280, and the Visuddhimagga, p. 561-562, emptiness may be taken 


under two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve or forty-two aspects. The Patisambhida, II, p. 178, adds that surifiasurinam 
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Question. — This sitra says that [the twelve ayatanas] are empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ (sinydany atmana 
vatmiyena va), 1.e., it speaks of the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and not of the emptiness of things 


(dharmasiunyata). Why do you see in it a proof of the emptiness of the prakrti? 


Answer. — In the siitra, it is merely a question of the emptiness of the prakrti; it does not speak of the 


emptiness of beings or of the emptiness of things.””! 
Prakrtistinyata is of two kinds: 


1) In the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana), there is no ‘me’ (@tman) and no ‘mine’ (Gtmiva). The 
emptiness belonging to the twelve bases of consciousness consists of the absence of ‘me’ (andtman) and 


the absence of ‘mine’ (andatmiya). This is what is said in the system of the sravakas. 


2) The Mahayana system, however, says: i) the twelve bases of consciousness having neither ‘me’ nor 
‘mine’ are empty (sinya); ii) the prakrti ‘essence’ of the twelve bases of consciousness, being non-existent, 


is itself empty [of prakrti]. 


Moreover, if there is neither ‘me’ nor ‘mine’, one automatically (svarasena) ends up in the emptiness of 
things (dharmasiinyata). Because people are specially attached to their ‘me’ and ‘mine’, the Buddha says 
only that there is no “‘me’or ‘mine’. From that we necessarily will know the emptiness of all the dharmas 
(sarvadharmasinyata, no. 14). To be detached from the dharmas of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ is to be detached from 
other dharmas a fortiori. This is why the emptiness of beings (sattvasinyata) and the emptiness of things 
(dharmasunyata) finally end up in the same sense (ekartha) called emptiness of essence (prakrtisunyata, 
no. 12) here. 


Finally, what is called prakrti is to exist by itself (svayambhi), independent of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayanirapeksam). That which depends on causes and conditions is a ‘formation’ (samskara) and 
not a ‘prakrti’, and in no dharma is there a prakrti. Why? Because all conditioned dharmas arise from 
causes and conditions and, since they arise from causes and conditions, they are formations (samskara). If 
they did not arise from causes and conditions, they would not be ‘dharma’. Therefore it is the absence 


(anupalabdhita) of prakrti in every dharma which is called ‘emptiness of prakrti’. 


‘the emptiness of emptiness’ is precisely the emptiness in six ponts just discussed. According to the Commentary of 
the Patisambhida, III, p. 632, the emptiness formed by emptiness which is stated by another accessory word is 
surinasunnam (surinasankhatam surnam, na atinena upapadena visesitan ti sunnam surnam). 

The phrase tat kasya hetoh, prakrtir asyaisa which appears in the Samrddhisiitra does not occur in the 
correspondent Sunfasutta, but appears frequently in the Mahayana sitras. It plays the role of refrain in the 
definitions of the sixteen, eighteen or twenty siinyatd proposed by the long Prajiaparamita sitras: cf. 
Astadasasahasrika (Tib.Trip., XIX, no. 732, p. 260, fol. 135a8-137b5: T 220, vol. VII, k. 488, p. 480b6-481a1); 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, p. 195, 12-197, 20; Satasahasrika, p. 1407, 10-1411, 14. I [Lamotte] would like to think that 
the phrase in question has been introduced into the Samrddhisitra of the Samyuktagama by a Mahayanist 
interpolator. The canonical Tripitaka was often the victim of similar manipulations. 


°°! Evidently the writer of the response is not reading the same text as that of the objector; see the preceding note. 
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Il. EMPTINESS OF PRAKRTI AND ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS 


Question. — But absolute emptiness (atyantastnyata, no. 9), being nothing at all, is identical with the 


emptiness of prakrti. Why do you repeat yourself? 


Answer. — Absolute emptiness is [the destruction of dharmas] without any residue (cf. p. 2086F), whereas 
emptiness of prakrti consists of being originally and eternally [empty]. The latter is like water which, cold 
by essence, becomes hot when it is brought to the fire and becomes cold again when the fire is 
extinguished. Absolute emptiness, however, is like space (akasasama), ever without production 
(anutpada), without destruction (anirodha), without taints (asamklesa) and without purification 


(avyavadana). Why do you claim that they are identical? 


Furthermore, dharmas are absolutely empty (atyantasinya). Why? Because their prakrti is non-existent 


(anupalabdha). — Dharmas are empty of essence (prakrtistinya). Why? Because they are absolutely empty. 


Finally, the emptiness of prakrti is particularly cultivated by the bodhisattvas whereas absolute emptiness is 
particularly cultivated by the Buddhas. Why? In the emptiness of prakrti there is only a complex of causes 
and conditions (hetupratvayasamagri) but there is no real essence (bhutaprakrti); absolute emptiness itself 


is pure in the three times (tryvadhvaparisuddha): those are the differences. 


Il. SHARED PRAKRTIS AND SPECIFIC PRAKRTIS 


The essences (prakrti) of all dharmas are of two kinds (dvividha), i) shared [292c] essences 


(samanyaprakrti) and ii) specific essences (svaprakrti). 


i) Shared prakrtis are impermanence (anityata), suffering (duhkha), emptiness (sunya), non-self (andtman), 
non-production (anutpdda), non-destruction (anirodha), non-coming (andgama), non-going (anirgama), 


non-entering (apravesa), non-leaving (anihsarana), etc. 


ii) Specific prakrtis are, e.g., the hot essence (usnatva) of fire (tejas), the moist essence (dravatva) of water 
(ap), the intelligent essence (vijfanatva) of the mind (citta). The man who rejoices in doing evil is said to 


be ‘of bad essence’; the one who loves to accumulate good things is said to be ‘of good essence’. 


As it is said in the Che-li king (Dasabalasiitra), “the Buddha knows the world with its many essential 


dispositions”.°~*. 


As these prakrtis are empty, we speak here of the ‘emptiness of the prakrtis’. 


IV. ABSURDITY OF THE SHARED PRAKRTIS*” 


°°? See above, p. 1507F, the sixth tathagatabala: Tathagato anekadhatundnddhatulokam yathabhiitam prajandti. 
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[1. Absurdity of an impermanent prakrti (anityaprakrti)]. — If an impermanent prakrti really existed, it 
would ruin the retribution of actions (karmavipaka). Why? Because productions (utpdda), destructions 
(vyaya) and the past (atita) would be without duration (sthiti), the six organs (indriya) would not seize their 
objects (visaya) and there would not be any accumulated causes and conditions (samcitahetupratyaya).>™* 
This accumulation being absent, recitation of the stitras (sitroddesa), meditation (pratisamlayana), etc., 


would be impossible. This is how we know that an impermanent prakrti does not exist. 


(2. Absurdity of a permanent prakrti (nityaprakrti)]. — If an impermanent prakrti does not exist, what could 


be said then (Aah punarvadah) about a permanent prakrti? 


[3. Absurdity of a painful prakrti (duhkhaprakrti).] — Furthermore, a painful prakrti does not itself exist 
either. If it were really painful, one would never experience a feeling of attachment (sarigacitta). The 
person filled with distaste for and fear of suffering would feel the same distaste and the same fear towards 


happiness (sukha). 


[If everything were essentially painful], the Buddha would not have mentioned three kinds of sensations, 
unpleasant sensation (duhkhavedanda), pleasant sensation (sukhavedanda) and neither unpleasant nor 


pleasant sensation (adhuhkhasukhavedana). 


[If everything were essentially painful, there would not be the occasion to feel hatred (dvesa) for suffering, 
love (raga) for happiness, worry (moha) towards what is neither painful nor happy. If everything boiled 
down to a single nature (ekalaksana) — [that of suffering] — one would feel hatred for happiness and love 


for suffering, which is absurd. 


[4. Absurdity of a happy prakrti (sukhaprakrti). — If this painful prakrti is non-existent, what can be said of 
a happy prakrti except again that it is false? 


[5-6. — Absurdity of an empty prakrti (sunyaprakrti) and a real prakrti (bhitaprakrti).| — Moreover, an 
empty prakrti does not itself exist either. Why? If there were emptiness (siinyalaksana), there would be 
neither sin (@patti) nor merit (punya) and, in the absence of sin and merit, there would be no previous 


existence (purvajanman) and no later existence (aparajanman). 


Moreover, dharmas exist in interdependence (Gpeksika). Why is that? If there were emptiness, there must 
be reality, and if there is reality, there must be emptiness. Since the empty prakrti does not exist, how could 
there be a reality? 


°°3 To expose the realist conceptions of his adversaries, the author resorts here to a series of ad hominem arguments: 
he evokes the process of retribution of actions, establishes distinctions between suffering and happiness, between sin 
and merit, and goes so far as to cite an existent and transmigrating atman. For all that, he does not accept the 
pertinence of his argument for non-arising (anutpdda) and non-destruction (anirodha), otherwise called absence of 
any nature, which for him constitute the true nature of things. 

4 See Kosa, IV, p. 242. 
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[7-8. Absurdity of an impersonal prakrti (anatmakaprakrti) and of a person prakrti.] — If there were no 
atman, there would be neither bondage (bandhana) nor deliverance (moksa), one would not go from the 
present lifetime (ihajanman) to the future lifetime (aparajanman) to gather [the fruit] of sin (@patti) and 


merit (punya), and there would be no fruit of retribution (vipakaphala) caused by actions (karman). 
For these reasons we know that an impersonal prakrti does not exist nor, a fortiori, a personal prakrti. 


[9-10. Absurdity of a prakrti without arising (utpdda) or destruction (nirodha) and a prakrti with arising and 
destruction.] — A prakrti without arising or destruction is not real either. Why? If it really existed, one 
would fall into the view of eternalism (sasvatadrsti). If all dharmas were eternal, there would be no sin 
(apatti) and no merit (punya); that which is would exist eternally, and that which is not would never exist; 


that which is not would not arise, and that which is would not disappear. 


If a prakrti without rising or destruction does not exist, what then can be said of a prakrti with arising and 


destruction? 


It is the same for the prakrtis without coming (andgama) or going (anirgama), without entering (apravesa) 


or leaving (anihsarana), and other shared prakrtis. 


V. ABSURDITY OF SPECIFIC PRAKRTIS°*” 


Furthermore, the specific prakrtis (svaprakrti) are also absurd. How is that? 


Take, for example, fire (agni): it burns its material of appropriation (upaddayariipa) and it illuminates. 
When two dharmas are brought together, we [293a] say there is fire. If outside of these two dharmas there 
existed a ‘fire’, it would possess separately (prthak) a distinct function (vydpara); but actually there is no 
distinct function. This is how we know that fire is just a designation (prajfapti) and has no reality.>*° If 


truly there is no fire-dharma, why do you say that heat (usnatva) is the essence (prakrti) of fire? 


°°5 The author here is dealing with siitras and sastras that attribute to things a well determinded mode of being 
(bhava) or a specific nature (/aksana) which, for example, allocate solidity (khakkhatatva) to the element earth 
(prthividhatu), moistness (dravatva) to the element water (abdhdatu), heat (usnatva) to the element fire (tejodhatu), 
lightness-mobility (/aghusamudiranatva) to the element wind, etc. (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 185-189; 421-424; III, p. 240- 
241; Vibhanga, p. 82-84; Visuddhimagga, p. 290-293; Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 692c11-12; k. 2, p. 699c4-5; 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 75, p. 387c-388a; Kosa, I, p. 22). Actually, the specific natures attributed to these elements 
come from causes and are modified according to circumstances. Consequently the elements are without a true prakrti 
‘existing in itself, independently of other’: they are empty of this unchangeable prakrti. 

°°6 The Traité summarizes chap. X of Madh, karika (Madh. vrtti, p. 202-217) in a few lines: there is no element fire 
having heat (usnatva) as its eternal and immutable essence. Every combustion results from a coming together of a 
fuel (indhana), the wood to be burned (dahyam kastham), and a combustive agent (dagdha kartr), the fire (agni). 
But the fire cannot be identical with the fuel nor different from it, as karikas, x, st. 1-3, explain: 


Yad indhanam sa ced agnir ekatvam kartrkarmanoh/ 
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Moreover, the *heat’ essence (usnatvaprakrti) arises from conditions (pratyaya): inwardly (adhyatmam) 
there is the body organ (kayendriya) and outwardly (bahirdhda) there is tangible form (sprastavya): together 
they give rise to a tactile consciousness (kayavijndna) that perceives the presence of warmth. If [the organ 
and the tangible] are not brought togther, there is no ‘heat’ essence. This is why we know that there is no 


fixed heat constituting the essence (prakrti) of fire. 


Moreover,” if fire really had a ‘heat’ essence, how do you explain: first, that some people on entering fire 
are not burned; secondly, that the fire present in the human body’”* does not burn the body; thirdly, that 
water cannot destroy the fire present in space (variant: in the clouds)? It is because fire does not have as 
essence (prakrti) a fixed heat (niyatosnatva): i) by the power of the superknowledges (abhijna), fire does 
not burn the body [of some ascetics]; i7) as a result of actions (karman), fire does not burn the five internal 
organs” of the human body; iii) by the power of the celestial dragon (naga), water does not destroy the 


fire [of space]. 


Finally, if the ‘heat’ essence (usnatvaprakrti) were different from fire, fire would not be hot; and if heat 


were the same as fire, why claim that this heat is the essence of fire? 


It is the same with the other prakrtis. As the shared prakrtis (samanyaprakrti) and the specific prakrtis 


(svaprakrti) do not exist, the Prajiiaparamitastitra proclaims the ‘emptiness of the prakrtis’ here. 


anyas ced indhandd agnir indhandd apy rte bhavet // 
nityapradipta eva syad apradipanahetukah / 

punar Grambhavaiyartham evam cakarmakah sati // 
paratranirapeksatvad apradipanahetukah / 

punar Grambhavaiyarthyam nityadiptah prasajyate // 

Paraphrase — If fire were the fuel, the agent (the fire) and the object (the fuel) would be the same: 
unacceptable, for the potter (kumbhakdra) is not confused with the pot (ghata) nor the woodcutter (chettr) with the 
log (chettavya). — On the other hand, if the fire were something other than the fuel, there would be fire in the absence 
of fuel; another absurdity, for it has never been seen that a piece of cloth (pata) ‘other than the pot’ (ghatad anyah) 
should be completely independent (nirapeksa) of it. Therefore there is no fire independent of the fuel. 

Moreover, if fire existed apart and separately from the fuel, it would always be burning and there would be 
no fuel as cause; any effort to extinguish it or to feed it would be unnecessary since this fire is always burning; the 
fire would be ineffective (akarmaka) in respect to the fuel since it does not have it as cause: it would be an agent that 
does not act (akarmakah kartr); to speak of an agent that does not act or of the son of a barren woman (bandhydsuta) 
is a contradiction in terms. 

- Thus the fire which is neither identical with the fuel nor different from it is empty of a caloric (usnatva) 
prakrti existing in itself (svayambhit) independently of causes. 
°°7 Here the author is setting forth arguments that do not appear in the Madh. karika. He shows that in some 
circumstances fire, external (bahira) as well as internal (ajjhattika) - i.e., present in the human body — does not burn 
and consequently does not have fixed nature (nityatalaksana). 
°°8 Fire is one of the six elements (dhdtu) entering into the composition of a human being 


°° See p. 1302F, n. 2. 
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VI. LONG DURATION IS NOT ETERNITY 


Moreover, the emptiness of the prakrtis is empty from the very beginning (Gdita eva sinya). But worldly 
people tell us: “That which is false and does not last for a long time is empty (siinya); by contrast, Sumeru 
and diamond (vajra) [which last for a long time], the things known by the saints (@ryapudgala) [which are 
not false], we hold them to be real (bhiita) and not empty.” — In order to cut through this error, the Buddha 
said: “Even solid things (dhruva) forming series (samtana, prabandha) and lasting for a long time are 
empty of essence (prakrtisiinya) and, although the wisdom (prajna) of the saints saves beings and destroys 


the passions, the prakrtis [of which they speak] are non-existent (anupalabdha) and consequently empty.” 


People still say: “The five aggregates (skandha), the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) ands the 
eighteen elements (dhatu) are all empty. Only suchness (tathata), the fundamental element (dharmadhatu), 
the highest culminating point of the truth (bhutakofi) are true essences (bhitaprakrti).” — In order to cut 
through this error, the Buddha simply said: “The five aggregates (skandha), but also suchness, the 
fundamental element and the culminating point of the truth are empty.” This is called the emptiness of the 


essences (prakrtistinyata). 


Finally the prakrtis of conditioned dharmas (samkrta) have three characteristics (laksana): production 
(utpada), duration (sthiti) and disappearance (vyaya).**’ The prakrtis of unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta) 
also have three characteristics: non-arising, non-duration and non-disappearance. If the conditioned prakrtis 
are empty, what can be said then (Aah punarvadah) about the conditioned dharmas? And if the non- 


conditioned prakrtis are empty, what can be said then of the non-conditioned dharmas? 


For these many reasons, the prakrtis are non-existent (anupalabdha), and this is what is called ‘emptiness 
of the prakrtis’. 


Svalaksanasiinyata 


Eleventh Section EMPTINESS 13: EMPTINESS OF SPECIFIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


I. THE TWO TYPES OF CHARACTERISTICS 


Emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanasunyata). — All dharmas have two kinds of characteristics 


(laksana), i) shared characteristics (samanyalaksana) and ii) specific characteristics (svalaksana). These 


3 Cf. p. 36-37F, 1163F. 
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two kinds of characteristics being empty, the Prajfiaparamitastitra speaks here of the “emptiness of 


characterististics’ (laksanastunyata). 
Question. — What are the shared characteristis and what are the specific characteristics? 
Answer. — The shared characteristics are impermanence (anityata), etc., for example. 


The specific characteristics, in the sense that dharmas, although they are impermanent, each possess their 
own specific characteristic. Thus, for the earth (prthivi), it is solidity (khakkhatatva), for fire, it is heat 


(usnatva). 


Il. CONNECTIONS BETWEEN CHARACTERISTICS AND ESSENCES 


Question. — Above you hve already spoken about essences (prakrti) and here you are speaking about 


characteristics (laksana). Are essences and [293b] characteristics the same or different? 


Answer. — 1) Some say that their reality (tattva) is not different but that their names (naman) show 
differences (visesa). To talk about essence (prasrti) is to talk about characteristic, and to talk about 
characteristic is to talk about essence. For example, we say that the essence of fire (tejahprakrti) is the 


characteristic of heat (usnatvalaksana) and that the characteristic of heat is the essence of fire. 


2) Others say that between essence (prakrti) and characteristic (laksana) there are slight differences: the 


essence concems the very nature (kaya) of the thing, whereas the characteristic is its indication or sign 
(vijneya). 


Thus, in the follower of the Buddha (Sakyaputriya), the taking of the precepts (silamaddna) constitutes the 
essence whereas the shaving of the head (mundana) and the wearing of the yellow robe (ka@sdayavastra) 
constitute the characteristics. In a brahmacarin, the religious vows (dharmasamdadana) constitute the 
essence whereas the tuft of hair at the top of the head (ciida) and the carrying of the staff (tridanda)™*' 
constitute the characteristics. Fire (tejas) has heat as its essence and smoke (dhiima) as its characteristic. 


Proximity is essence while distance is characteristic. 


The characteristics are not fixed (aniyata) and leave the body; the essence expresses the reality (tattva) of 
the thing. Thus when one sees a yellow (pita) substance, one thinks it is gold (swvarna), but in itself it is 
copper (tamra): in melting it or rubbing it with a stone, one recognizes that it does not have gold as its 
essence. The person who shows respect (gurukara) and veneration (satkara) seems to be an honest man, 


but that is only a superficial characteristic: abuse, criticsm, anger and rage are his true essence. 


a Adopting the variant san ki tchang, utensil belonging to the tridandin parivrajakas, in Pali tedandika. Jataka, I, 
p. 317, defines the tedandika: kundikam thapanatthaya tidandam gahetva caranto “ who walks carrying a triple rod 
to fasten his water-pot onto” (ref. A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 262, n. 1). Illustrations of this staff, ibid, I, fig, 277, 279, 
281, 282; Il, fig. 437. 
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These are the differences (visesa) between essence and characteristic, interior and exterior, distance and 
proximity, anteriority and posteriority. All these characteristics beings empty, the Prajiiaparamitasiitra 


speaks here about “emptiness of characteristics’ (laksanasiunyata). 


Il. SHARED CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Impermanence 


As it is said, “all conditioned dharmas have an impermanent characteristic (anitvalaksana).” Why? 
1) Because they arise, perish and do not last. 


2) Because, not existing previously, they exist now and, after having existed, they will return to non- 


existence. 

3) Because they depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyayapeksa). 
4) Because they are deceptive and dishonest. 

5) Because they arise from impermanent causes and conditions. 

6) Because they come from associated causes and conditions. 


For these reasons, all conditioned dharmas have an impermanent characteristic. 


2. Suffering 


Arousing bodily and mental torments, they are a mass of suffering (duhkhasakandha). 

1) Because the four postures (iyapatha) are never without suffering.°** 

2) Because the holy truth of suffering (duhkharyasatya) [proclaims them to be suffering]. 
3) Because the saints (aryapudgala) reject them and do not accept them. 

4) Because they never stop tormenting. 

5) Because they are impermanent (anitya). 


For these reasons, they have the characteistic of suffering (duhkhalasksana). 


3. Empty 


°° Every position, when it is prolonged, because painful: see p. 584F. 
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1) Not belonging to the ‘me’ (andtmiya), they are empty (sunya). 
2) Coming from a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), they are empty. 


3) Being impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), empty (siunya) and impersonal (anatman), they are 


empty. 

4) Because there is neither beginning nor end in them, they are empty. 
5) Because they deceive the mind, they are empty. 

6) Because the saints are not attached to any of them, they are empty. 


7) By virtue of the two gates of deliverance (vimoksasamukha), namely, signlessness (animitta) and 


wishlessness (apranihita), they are empty. 


8) Because the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas is immense (apramdna) and incalculable 


(asamkhyeya), they are empty. 
9) Because [this true nature] cuts all the paths of speech (sarvavadamarga), they are empty. 
10) Because [this true nature] destroys all functioning of the mind (sarvacittapravrtti), they are empty. 


11) Because the Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and arhats who penetrate [into this true nature] do not come out 
of it, they are empty. 


For these reasons, they have the empty characteristic (sunyalaksana). 


4. Without self 


Being impermanent (anitya) suffering (duhkha) and empty (siinya), these dharmas are without self 


(anatman). 
1) Not being autonomous (asvatantra), they are without self. 
2) Without master (asvamika), they are without self. 


3) None of them is born without causes and conditions but they all come from causes and conditions; 


therefore they are without self. 


4) By virtue [of the two gates of deliverance], namely, signlesness (4nimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita), 


they are without self. 
5) Being only simple designations (prajnapti), they are without self. 
[293c] 6) Belief in the person (satkayadrsti) being an error (viparyasa), they are without self. 


7) Because bodhi is found by destroying the idea of self (Gtmacitta), they are without self. 
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For these many reasons, conditioned dharmas are without self. All this has dealt with the shared 


characteristics (samanyalaksana). 


IV. SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Earth (prthivi) has as characteristic solidity (khakkhatatva); fire (tejas) has as characteristic heat (usnatva); 


water has as characteristic moistness (dravatva); wind (vayu) has as characteristic motion (irana). 


The eye (caksus) has as characteristic being the support of the visual consciousness (cakusurvijndna); and 


[mutates mutandis] it is the same for the ear (srotra), nose (ghrana), tongue (jihva) and body (kaya). 


Consciousness (vijfidna) has as characteristic investigation (vitarka); knowledge (jridna) has as 
characteristic wisdom (praja); generosity (dana) has as characteristic renunciation (parityaga); morality 
(sila) has as characteristic absence of regret (akaukrtya) and absence of violence (avihimsda),; patience 
(ksanti) has as characteristic absence of irritation (akopana); exertion (virya) has as characteristic effort 
(abhyutsaha); trance (dhyana) has as characteristic concentration of the mind (cittasamgraha); wisdom 
(prajna) has as characteristic mental detachment (asarga), skillful means (updya) has as characteristic the 
creation of objects (vastusampadana); samsara has as characteristic the weaving of births and deaths 


(cyutyupapdada), nirvana has as characteristic non-weaving.**? 


Such dharmas each has its own specific characteristic and we should know that these characteristics are 
empty: this is what is called ‘emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanasinyata). For other meanings, 
refer to what has been said about the emptiness of essences (prakrtisunyata, no. 12) since essence (prakrti) 


and characteristic (Jaksana) are synonyms. 


V. WHY INSIST ON THE EMPTINESS OF ‘SPECIFIC’ CHARACTERISTICS? 


Question. — Why does [the Prajfiaparamitasiitra] not simply say ‘emptiness of characteristics’ 


(laksanasiunyata) but says ‘emptiness of specific characteristics’ (svalaksanasinyata)? 


Answer. — To say just emptiness of characteristics is to pass over in silence the fundamental emptiness of 
dharmas; to speak of the emptinss of specific chracteristics is to deal with the fundamental emptiness of 


dharmas. 


°33 Tn these two lines, adopt the variant tche ‘to weave’ (in Sanskrit, va) in place of che ‘to cognize’. It is one of the 
very imaginative etymologies for the word nir-vana, ‘the non-weaving of births and deaths’ in opposition to samsara 
which weaves them. It has already appeared in the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 32, p. 163b4-6: Vana means ‘weaving’, nir is 
negative: the threads of the passions and actions are absolutely absent in it; one does not weave the cloth that has 
births and deaths as fruit of retribution. 


For other etymologies, see references in L. de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, p. 54, n. 4. 
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Moreover, every dharma, arising from a group of causes and conditions, is an empty dharma and thus each 
dharma taken individually is empty. The grouped causes and conditions forming a succession of dharmas 
(dharmaparampara) is itself empty as well. Thus all dharmas are each empty of specific characteristic. 


This is why the emptiness of speciic characteristics is spoken of here.*** 


VI. WHY CARRY ON ABOUT EMPTY DHARMAS? 


Question. — If all dharmas are each empty of intrinsic characteristics, why talk about it again? 


Answer. — As a result of mistakes (viparydsa), beings become attached (abhinivisante) to these dharmas by 
finding in them characteristics of identity (ekatva) or difference (anyatva), shared characteristics 
(samanyalaksana) or specific characteristics (svalaksana). It is in order to destroy them that we speak of 


them here. For all these reasons, the Prajfiaparamitastitra asserts an emptiness of specific characteristics. 


Sarvadharmasinyata 


Twelfth Section EMPTINESS 14: EMPTINESS OF ALL DHARMAS 


Emptiness of all dharmas (sarvadharmasinyata). — By ‘all dharmas’ we mean the five aggregates 


(skandha), the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) and the eighteen elements (dhdatu). 


I. UNITARY CATEGORIES IN EVERY DHARMA 


Throughout, these dharmas belong to many categories (mukha),°*> in the sense that all dharmas have: 1) a 
characteristic of existence (bhavalaksana); 2) a characteristic of knowledge (jidnalaksana); 3) a 
characteristic of consciousness (vijidnalaksana); 4) a characteristic of object (4lambanalaksana); 5) a 
characteristic of dominance (adhipatilaksana); 6) a characteristic of cause (hetulaksana) and a 
characteristic of effect (phalalaksana); 7) a shared characteristic (samanyalaksana) and a specific 


characteristic (svalaksana); 8) a characteristic of support (Gsrayalksana). 


534 Obscure passage; the general sense seems to be as follows. Taken in isolation, every dharma to which 
scholasticism attributes a specific characteristic is empty of this characteristic for it is the result of a complex of 
causes and conditions. The latter, which contribute to its formation, are empty themselves as well, for in their turn 
they are dependent on other (paratantra). 

°35 Conditioned dharmas (samkrta) consituting the ‘All’ are capable of diverse classifications that have been 


detailed several times already: see above, p. 642-646F, 1095-1104F, 1748-1751F. 
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1) How do all dharmas have a characteristic of existence (bhavalaksana)? Among all these dharmas, there 


are some beautiful (swvarna) and some ugly (durvarna), there are some internal (adhyatmika) and some 


external (bahya). All dharmas, being [a place] of arising for the mind, are said to be existent.°** 


Question. — How could a characteristic of existence be attributed to an adharma? 


Answer. — The adharma is not a ’dharma’: only because it is counter to existence (bhava) is it called 
adharma. If it were really an adharma, it would be ‘existent’. This is why it is said that all dharmas have a 


characteristic of existence. 
2) They have a characteristic of knowledge (jidnalaksana). 


a. The knowledge of suffering (duhkhe dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of suffering (duhkhe 
‘navayajnana) cognize the truth of suffering (duhkhsatya). 


b. The knowledge of the origin (samudaye dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the origin 


(samudaye ‘nvayajndana) cognize the truth of the origin (samudayasatya). 


c. The knowledge of the destruction (nirodhe dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the 


destruction (nirodhe ‘nvayajnana) cognize the truth of the destruction (nirodhasatya). 


d. The knowledge of the Path (marge dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the Path (marge 
‘nvayadharmajndna) cognize the truth of the Path (margasatya).”*’ [294a] 


e. The good conventional knowledge (samvrtijndna) cognizes suffering (duhkha), the origin (samudaya), 
the destruction (nirodha), the Path (marga), and also cognizes space (akasa) and cessation not due to 


wisdom (apratisamkhyanirodha). 


Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of knowledge and, by means of this characteristic 


of knowledge, embrace (samgrhnanti) all dharmas. 

3) They have a characteristic of consciousness (vijidnalaksana): 

a. The eye consciousness (caksurvijndna) perceives color (vipa). 

b. The ear consciousness (srotravijfdna) perceives sound (sabda). 

c. The nose consciousness (ghrdanavijfdana) perceives odor (gandha). 

e. the body consciousness (Adyavijndna) perceives the tangible (sprastavya). 


f. The mental consciousness (manovijndana) perceives dharmas and [consequently] the eye, color and the 


eye consciousness; the ear, sound and the ear conjsciousness; the nose, smell and the nose consciousness; 


°36 For the Sarvastivadins, only existing dharmas can be objects of consciousness; on the other hand, the 
Sautrantikas think that the existing and the non-existing (bhava, abhava) can both be object of the consciousness: 
see KoSa, V, p. 60-62. 


°37 Tn all, eight knowledges (jfdna), preceded by ksdnti, and acquired during the Darganamarga. 
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the tongue, taste and the tongue consciousness; the body, touch and the body consciousness; the mind 


(manas), dharmas and the mental consciousness.** 
Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of consciousness. 
4) They have a characteristic of object (4lambanalaksana). 


a. The eye consciousness (caksurvijfidna) and the dharmas associated with the eye consciousness 


(caksurvijnanasamprayuktadharma) seize (4lambante) color (ripa). 


b. The ear consciousness (Srotravijfana) and the dharmas associated with the ear consciousness seize 
sound (sabda). 


c. The nose consciousness (ghrdanavijndana) and the dharmas associated with the nose consciousness seize 


smell (gandha). 


taste (rasa). 


e. The body consciousness (kayavijnana) and the dharmas associated with the body consciousness seize the 


tangible (sprastavya). 


f. The mental consciousness (manovijfdna) and the dharmas associated with the mental consciousness seize 
dharmas, and [consequently] the eye, color and the eye consciousness; the ear, sound and the ear 
consciousness; the nose, smell and the nose consiousness; the tongue, taste and the tongue consciousness; 


the body, touch and the body consciousness; the mind (manas), dharmas and the mental consciousness. 
Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of object. 

5) They have a characteristic of dominance (adhipatilaksana). 

a. All conditioned dharmas (samskrta) are, each separately, dominant.**” 

b. Unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta) also are dominant in respect to conditioned dharmas. 


Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of dominance. 


6) They have characteristics of cause and effect (hetuphalalaksana): all dharmas are each both cause and 
effect. 


Therefore it is said that all dharmas have the characteristics of cause and effect. 
7) They have a shared characteristic (samanyalaksana) and a specific characteristic (svalaksana). 


In every dharma, there is a shared and a specific chracteristic for each. For example, the horse is a shared 


characteristic, but its whiteness is a specific chracteristic. The man is a shared characteristic, but the fact 


°38 ‘Whereas the first five consciousnesses are strictly limited to their own object, the mental consciousness applies, 
in addition, to the objects of the other five consciousnesses: see above, p. 643F and note. 
°° All dharmas are dominant (adhipati) as raison d tre (kdranahetu) in regard to all, themselves excepted (svato 


‘nye karanahetuh): cf. Kosa, II, p. 246. 
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that he has lost an ear is a specific characteristic. Thus for each series (parampara) there is a generic and a 


specific characteristic. 
Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a shared and a specific characteristic. 
8) They have a characteristic of support (asrayalaksana). 


Taken separately and together, dharmas rely upon one another (anyo ‘nyasrita). For example, the plants, 
the trees, the mountains and the rivers rest on the earth (prthivi) and the earth rests on the water (ap). Thus, 
as all things rest one upon the other, it is said that all dharmas have a characeristic of support, and that this 


characteristic of support embraces (samgrhnati) all dharmas. 


These unitary categories of dharma are applicable to every dharma. 


II. GROUPS OF SEVERAL DHARMAS*” 


Moreover, groups of two dharmas include all dharmas: material (rupin) dharmas and immaterial (aripin) 
dharmas; visible (sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) and non-resistant 
(apratigha), impure [294b] (sdsrava) and pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned 
(asamskrta), inner (adhyatma) and outer (bahirdha), vision-dharma and object-object, existence-dharma 


and nonexistence-dharma, and many other binary groups of this kind. 
Groups of three, four, five, six and even an infinity of dharmas include all dharmas. 


These dharmas are all empty (siinya) as I have said above (p. 2086F): this is what is called the ‘emptiness 


of all dharmas’ (sarvadharmasinyata). 


III. WHAT IS THE USE OF MAKING LISTS OF EMPTY DHARMAS?”™ 


Question. — If dharmas are all empty, why give them different names (nadnavidhanaman)? 


Answer. — Out of ignorance (avidyd) or error (viparyasa), worldly people seize characteristics (nimittany 
udgrhnanti) in empty dharmas and thus give rise to the conflicting emotions, such as desire (¢rsnddiklesa). 
As a result of these passions, they carry out all kinds of actions (karman). Carrying out all kinds of actions, 
they enter into all sorts of destinies (gati). Entering into all sorts of destinies, they take up all kinds of 
existences (gati). Taking up all kinds of existences, they suffer all kinds of suffering (duhkha) and 


happiness (sukha). They are like the silk-worm (kosakara) that, emitting silk (kKauseya) without any reason, 


* For a more detailed explanation, see above, p. 644-645F, 1101-1104F and 1750-1752F. 
*41 Objection already made above, p. 1104-1105F. 
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becomes rolled up (parivestayati) within this silk that came out of itself and undergoes the torments of 


cooking (pacana) or boiling water.>” 


By the power of his pure wisdom (visuddhaprajna), the saint analyzed all these dharmas which, from 
beginning to end, are empty, Wanting to save beings, he speaks to them of these places of attachment 
(abhinivisasthana) that are the five skandhas, the twelve bases of consciousness (Gyatana) and the eighteen 
elements (dhdtu) and says to them: “You others, it is only out of ignorance (avidya) that you give rise to the 


five aggregates, etc.; and you become attached to what you yourselves have made.” 


If the saint spoke only about emptiness, beings would not find bodhi, for this emptiness, being caused by 


nothing, would not call forth disgust (nirveda). 


IV. NEW CONTROVERSY IN REGARD TO EMPTINESS 


1. The specific characteristics of conditioned dharmas are empty and indeterminate 


* Cf. H. Lamasse, Sin kouo wen or New manual of the written Chinese language, 

2" ed., Hong Kong, 1922, p. 212-213: The eggs of the silk-worm (ts an) begin to hatch between spring and 
summer; they crawl about like black ants; after having grown somewhat, they moult their skin, four times in all; 
after 30 to 40 days, they spin a cocoon (kien) by emitting silk (sseu) from their mouths. When their thread is ended, 
they change into a chryslis (yong), nestled in the center of the cocoon, without eating and motionless; ten days later, 
having transformed into a butterfly (ngo), they break their cocoon and escape...Once the silk-worm has finished its 
cocoon, the silk (sao sseu) may be unwound. Here is the method: the cocoons are boiled in a pot in order to dissolve 
the viscous substance with which they are covered; then someone searches for the end (si) to unwind it (tch’eou) 
and it is unrolled onto the skein winder (sseu iu). If the cocoons are too numerous, they cannot be unwound, so first 
of all they are dried near a fire (hong) in order to kill the chrysalis so that it will no longer change into a butterfly; in 
these conditions, it is possible to keep them for a long time without spoiling. 

- In the words of the Vinayas, the bhiksus cannot ask the silk manufacturer to cook or to boil the cocoons 
so as to make mats mixed with silk (kosiyamissaka santhata), for such a measure involves the destruction of 
numberless small creatures (khuddaka pana). Violating this precept consitutes a naihsargikapdatayantika, a fault 
involving confiscation: cf. Pali Vinaya, II, p. 224; Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 5, p. 35a; Mahasamghika Vin., T 
1425, k. 9, p. 307c (cf. Pratimoksasitra of the Mahasamghika, ed. W. Pachow, 1956, p. 17, 25-26); Dharmaguptaka 
Vin., T 1428, k. 7, p. 613c; Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, k. 7, p. 47c (cf. V Rosen, Der Vinayavibhanga der 
Sarvastivadin, p. 90); Milasarvastivadin Vin, T 1442, k. 20. p. 735c. 

In the Buddhist texts, the foolish worldly folk who get entangled in their imaginations and their wrong 
views are often compared to the silkworms that surround themselves with their own thread (Lankavatara, p. 162, 2- 
4: kauseyakrimaya iva siitrenatmanam params ca parivestayanti). See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 48, p. 247c13-14; 
Abhidharmavatara, T 1554, k. 2, p. 985a6-7; Nairatmyapariprecha, T 1643, p. 172b29 (but the original Sanskrit says 
only vestita); Catuhsatyasastra, T 1647, k. 1, p. 376b5; Ratnakita, T 310, k. 83, p. 482cl11; k. 109, p. 612a27-28; k. 
110, p. 617a8, 622b17; k. 120, p. 680c11; Northern Mahaparinirvan, T 374, k. 2, p. 373b10; k. 9, p. 419b6; Traité, k. 
90, p. 697a16-17.a 
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Question. — You say that all dharmas are empty, but that is not correct. Why? Because all dharmas are 
integrated (samgrhita) each within their own specific characteristic (svalaksana). Earth (prthivi) has as 
characteristic solidity (khakkhatatva), water (ap) has as characteristic moistness (dravatva), fire (tejas) has 
as characteristic heat (usnatva); wind has as characteristic motion (irana), the mind (citta) has as 
characteristic discernment (prativijfapti), wisdom (prajnda) has as characteristic knowledge (jfidna). All 


these dharmas reside each in its own characteristic. Why do you say they are empty? 


Answer. — I have already refuted that in connection with the emptiness of essences (prakrtistinyata, no. 12) 


and the emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanastinyata, no. 13), but I must repeat myself here. 


1) Since the characteristics (aksana) are not determinate (aniyata), they are not real characteristics. Thus, 
cheese (sarpis), honey (madhu), glue (gavyadrdha), wax (laksa), etc., have the characteristic of earth 
(prthivilaksana), [namely, solidity]; but if they are brought near fire (agni), they lose their own 
characteristic and take on the characteristic of moistness (dravatva) [which is that of water]. If gold 
(suvarna), silver (rajata), copper (tamra) and iron (ayas) are brought to the fire, they also lose their own 
characteristic and take on that of water [namely, moistness]. Water (ap) in cold weather, becomes ice 
(hima) and takes on the characteristic of earth, [namely solidity]. A man who is drunk (unmada), or asleep 
(supta) or a man who is in the absorption without mind (asamjnisamapatti), a frozen fish (matsya), have 
neither mind (citta) nor consciousness (vijfidna); they lose their characteristic of thinking and no longer 
have any discernment (prativijnapti). Wisdom (prajna), which has knowledge (jfidna) as characteristic, as 
soon as it penetrates the empty nature (bhiitalkaksana) of dharmas, no longer has discernment and loses its 


characteristic of knowledge.**’ This is why the dharmas have no determined characteristic. 


2) Moreover, it is not correct that dharmas have a determined chracteristic (nivatalaksana). Why? The 
characteristic of future (anagata) dharma cannot come into the present (pratyutpanna) for, if it did come 
into the present, it would lose its character of future. If it came into the present without losing its 
characteristic of future, the future would be the present, and there would no longer be any fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala) in the future. — If the present (pratyutpanna) entered {294c] into the past (atita), it 
would lose its character of present. If it entered into the past without losing its characteristic of present, the 
past would be the present.*“* From all these faults (dosa), we know that dharmas have no fixed 


characteristic. 


2. Unconditioned dharmas are without characteristics 


3 The author touches the very depths of the autocritique. His perfection of wisdom is the absence of any 
knowledge. 
“4 From the non-existence of the three times follows not only the subjective nature of dharmas but also their non- 


production: cf. above, p. 76-79F, 377F, 1690-1696F, 1086F. 
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Moreover, if as you assert, unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas exist in a definite way, they would each 
separately have a specific characteristic (svalakasana), in the same way that fire (¢ejas) has the 
characteristic of heat (usnatvalaksana). But [by definition], it is the fact of not depending on a foreign 
cause (aparahetukatva) that constitutes their nature. This is why we know that unconditioned dharmas, 


having no characteristic, are really non-existent. 


If you say that the cessation not due to knowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha ) takes place in the future 
existence (andgatajanmani), it would be a conditioned dharma (samskrta) whereas, [by definition], there is 


no conditioned dharma there. 


If you say that the cessation not due to knowledge (apratisamkhyanirodha) has ‘cessation’ (nirodha) as 
characteristic, that also is not correct. Why? Because here it is a matter of the characteristic of cessation due 
to impermanence (anityata) and not the characteristic of the cessation not due to knowledge 


(apratisamkhya).°” 


For these many reasons, there is no determinate characteristic. If dharmas had a determinate characteristic, 


they would be real (asiinya). Outside of determinate characteristic, there can be no real dharma. 


3. Even the dharmas known by the saints are empty 


Question. — There really must be some non-empty (asinya) dharmas. Why? Because there are differences 
between the things known by worldly people (prthagjana) and the things known by the saints 
(aryapudgala): the things known by worldly people are false, those known by the saints are true. One 


depends on the true knowledge of the saints to reject false dharmas; one cannot rely on lies to destroy lies. 


Answer. — Destroying the things known by worldly people, that is the knowledge of the saints. But in the 
absence of worldly people, there are no dharmas of the saints, just as in the absence of illness (vyadhi), 


there is no medicine (bhasajya). This is why a sitra says: “Without the dharmas of worldly people, there 


pao Apart from the akasa, the Sarvastivadin- Vaibhasikas, along with some other schools, assert two unconditioned or 
asamskrtas: 1) The cessation of desire is acquired by a pure knowledge, the comprehension of the truths, to which 
the name of pratisamkhya ‘discriminative consciousness’ is given: it is therefore called pratisamkhyanirodha (= 
pratisamkyaya nirodha): cessation obtained by knowledge; 2) At the death of the saint, the future lifetime or rebirth 
is destroyed. This cessation which presuposes knowledge is not its result: it consists of the absolute prevention of 
arising (utpadatyantavighna: Kosa, I, p. 20): it is therefore called apratisamkhyanirodha, cessation not due to 
knowledge. 

In the words of the Traité, the Sarvastivadins are wrong to place the efficacy of what they consider to be a 
cessation ‘in itself? in the future. An entity undergoing the process of time and impermanence (aniyatd) presents 
characteristics directly opposite to those of an asamskrta which, by definition, is without production, without 


cessation and without duration-change. Thus the asamskrtas as well have no fixed characteristic. 
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are no dharmas of the saints. The true nature of the dharmas of worldly people, that is the dharmas of the 


saints.”°"° 


Moreover, saints do not seize any characteristic (nimitta) in dharmas and do not become attached to them 
(nabhinivisante); that is why the dharmas of the saints are really true. By contrast, wordly people seize 


characteristics in dharmas and are attached to them: that is why the dharmas of worldly people are false. 


Although the saints use [empty dharmas], they do not seize any characteristics in them and, if they do not 
sieze any characteristics, it is because these dharmas are without determinate characteristics 


(niyatalaksana). Thus there is no objection to be removed. 


In the stages of the worldly people (prthagjanabhimi), one is attached to the dharmas and makes 
distinctions between what is worldly dharma and what is saintly dharma. In the stages of the saints 
(aryabhumi), one does not make any distinctions (vibhanga) and it is only in order to destroy the sicknesses 
of beings that one says that such and such a thing is false and such and such another thing is true. Thus it is 
said: “The word of the Buddha (buddhavacana) is neither false nor true, neither bondage (bandhana) nor 
deliverance (moksa), neither sameness (ekatva) nor difference (anyatva); this is why it is free of 


imagination (nirvikalpa) and pure like space (4kasasama).” 


Finally, if dharmas were not entirely empty, it could not be said: “Absence of idle chatter (nihprapajica) is 
appropriate for the saints.” Neither could one say: “Indifference (anadhyavasana), detachment (asanga) 
and groundlessness (apratisthana), emptiness (sinyata), signlessness (Gnimitta) and wishlessness 


(apranihita) are the true teaching.” 


4. Emptiness itself is empty 


Question. — If the emptiness of all dharmas (sarvadharmasinyata) is true, why do you say that it is not? 


Answer. — Supposing there were dharmas into which it could penetrate, this emptiness of all dharmas 


would destroy them, but since there is no dharma, the problem does not exist. 


5. In the Tripitika, the Buddha taught the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of 
dharmas 


Question. — If the emptiness of all dharmas (sarvadharmasinyata) is really [295a] true, why did the 
Buddha, in the Tripitaka, speak especially of impermanent (anitya), painful (duhkha), empty (sunya) 


dharmas without self (andtman)?*’ 


46 On the identity of worldly people and saints, see Vimalakirti., transl., p. 143-144 and note, 156-57, 235; 
H&b#girin, p. 135, s.v. Bonshp. 
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[Paramarthasiinyatasiitra.}°** — See the siitra where the Buddha says to the bhiksus: “I will explain to you 


the discourse of the Dharma (dharmaprayaya) called Ti-yi-vi-k ‘ong (Paramarthasiinyata). What is this 


“7 Anityam duhkham Siinyam andtman is the formula most frequent in the Sanskrit Agamas: cf. Samyukta, T 99, k. 
1, p. lal1; k. 5, p. 35a6; K. 10, p. 65b28, 68c¢16;k. 12, p. 82c13; k. 21, p. 153a8. — In the corresponding passages of 
the Pali Nikayas, stinyam does not appear: 

Aniccam...duhkham... yam pananiccam dukkham viparinamadhammam kallam nu tam samanupassitum: 
etam mama eso ham asmi eso me atta ti: Vinaya, I, p. 14; Majjhima, III, p. 19-20, 271-273; Samyutta, II, p. 124-125, 
244-245; IIL, p. 88-89, 94. 

Aniccam... yad aniccam tam dukkham yam dukkham tad anatta yad anatta tam netam mama neso ham 
asmi na meso atta ti: Samyutta, III, p. 22, 23. 

When suzinam is mentioned in the Pali suttas, it is most often given by two complements suffiam attena va 
attaniyena va expressing that it is an emptiness of being and not of thing: Majjhima, I, p. 297; II, p. 263;Samyutta, 
IV, p. 54, 296-297. 

“8 Entitled Ti-yi-yi-k’ong king in the Chinese version of the Samyuktagama made between 436 and 443 by 
Gunabhadra, T 99, no. 335, k. 13, p. 92c12-26, and reproduced, not without some variants, at the beginning of a 
sutra appearing in the Chinese version of the Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 30, p. 713c12-714a3. There is no 
correspondent in the Pali Nikayas but the Abhidharma masters, who see in it an affirmation of anatman or 
sattvastinyata, have transmitted some extracts to us in the original Sanskrit text: KoSabhasya, p. 129, 9-11; 299, 12- 
14; 468, 20-22; Kosavyakhya, p. 707, 13-16; Abhidharmadipa, p. 267, 1-2 and 12; Bodhicaryavatarapafyjika, p. 474, 
15-17; 582, 1-3; Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 158, 21-22. The remainder of the sitra is limited to repeating stock 
scriptural phrases, all identified in my [Lamotte] article, Trois Sutra du Samyukta sur la Vacuité, B3OAS, XXXVI, 
1973, p. 314-317. Under these conditions, the complete original text can readily be restored: 

1. evam maya srutam / ekasmin samaya bhagavan kurusu viharati kalmasadamye nigame / 

2. tatra bhagavan bhiksiin amantrayati. 

3. dharmam vo desayisye Gdau ... 

11. idam avocad bhagaan attamanasas te bhiksavo bhagavato bhasitam abhyanandan. / 

Here is a translation of the restored text: 

1) Thus have I heard. Once the Blessed One was dwelling among the Kurus in the village of 
Kalmasadamya. 

2) Then the Blessed One addressed the monks. 

3) I shall teach you the Dharma good at the beginning, good in the middle good at the end, whose meaning 
is good, whose letter is good, unique of its kind, complete; I shall explain to you the very pure and proper brahmic 
conduct, namely, the siitra on emptiness in the supreme meaning of the word. Listen then; reflect well appropriately. 
I will speak. 

4) What is the siitra on emptinesss in the supreme meaning of the word? The eye, O monks, when it is 
born, does not come from any place, and when it perishes, does not go anyplace. 

5) [Translation modeled on the Chinese version, T 99, p. 92c17-18]: Thus, the eye is not real and 
nevertheless is born; being born, it perishes. — [Another translation]: Thus the eye exists after having been non- 
existent and, after having existed, it disappears. 

6) There is action, there is retribution, but there is no agent who rejects these aggregates and assumes other 


aggregates, except that that is a metaphor to designate the law [of pratityasamutpada in direct order]. 
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paramarthastinyata, ‘absolute emptiness’? The eye (caksus), when it is born, does not come from anywhere; 
when it perishes, it does not go anywhere. There is only action (Karman) and retribution of action 
(karmavipaka); the agent (karaka) does not exist. It is the same for the ear (srotra), the nose (ghrana), the 
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tongue (jihva), the body (kaya) and the mind (manas). 


Here, to affirm that by arising [the dharmas] come from nowhere and by perishing they go nowhere is to 
say that there are no eternal dharmas and that they are impermanent (anitya); there is only action and the 
retribution of action, but the agent does not exist. In the Sravaka system, that is absolute emptiness 


(paramarthasunyata). Why are you telling us about an ’emptiness of all dharmas’ (sarvadharmasiinyata)? 


Answer. — 1) The self (Gtman) is the root (miila) of all the passions (A/esa). First, one is attached to the five 
aggrergates (skandha) as if they were the self (atman); then, one is attached to outer things (bahyavastu) as 
if they were ‘mine’ (atmiya). Tied (baddha) by the ‘mine’, one produces love (raga) and hatred (dvesa) and 
as a result of this love and hatred, one carries out actions (Karman). When the Buddha says [in the 
Paramarthasunyatasttra cited above] that ’the agent does not exist” (karakas tu nopalabhyate), he destroys 
the atman in every dharma. When he says: “The eye, at the moment when it arises, does not come from 
anywhere and, at the moment when it perishes, it goes nowhere” he is affirming the impermanence of the 
eye, etc. But “that which is impermanent is suffering (vad anityam tad duhkham) and that which is 
suffering is without ‘me’ (dtman) and ‘mine’ (atmiya).”°*° The ‘me’ and the ‘mine’ not existing, the mind 
is not attached to any dharma, and the mind, not being attached to any dharma, no longer gives rise to any 
fetter (samyojana). Since it does not give rise to any fetters, what is the good of preaching emptiness? This 
is why, in the Tripitaka, the Buddha above all speaks of impermanence (anitya), suffering (duhkha), 


emptiness (siya) and non-self (andtman), but speaks much less of the ‘emptiness of all dharmas’. 


2) However, some beings, even though they hear the Buddha talking about impermanence, suffering, 
emptiness and non-self, continue to chatter uselessly about dharmas. To these people, the Buddha preaches 
the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata). If there is no self, neither is there any ‘mine’ and this absence of 


‘me’ and ‘mine’ leads into the doctrine of emptiness. 


7) The same must be said of the ear, the nose, the tongie and the mind. 

8) I said: “Except that that is a metaphor to designate the law.” Here this metaphor is about the law that is 
expressed thus: “This being, that is; from the production of this, that is produced, i.e., the formations have as 
condition ignorance, consciousness has for condition the formations:, etc., up to: “Such is the origin of this whole 
mass of suffering.” 

9) Moreover: “This not being, that is not; by the destruction of this, that is destroyed, i.e., from the 
destruction of ignorance the destruction of the formations results; from the destruction of the formations the 
destrution of consciousness results”, etc., up to: “Such is the destruction of this entire mass of suffering.” 

10) That, O monks, is the sermon called ‘emptiness in the supreme sense of the word’. 

11) Thus spoke the Blessed One; the monks’minds were delighted and they rejoiced, praising the words of 
the Blessed One. 
> See paragraphs 4, 5, and 7 of the preceding note. 


me Samyutta, HI, p. 22, 23: Yad aniccam tam dukkham yam dukkham tad anatta yad anatta tam netam mama. 
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6. The non-self leads logically to emptiness of dharmas 


Question. — Then why does the Buddha say [in the Paramarthastinyatasitra cited above]: “There is action 
and there is retribution of action (asti karma, asti karmavipakahy’? This action and this retribution of action 


are not empty (sunya). 


Answer. — 1) The Buddha’s sermon (dharmadesan4@) is twofold: 7) he is preaching the non-self (anatman); 


ii) he is preaching the non-dharma (adharma). 


To those who belive in an eternal atman, he says that “the agent does not exist (karakas tu nopalabhyate); 
to those who are attached to the view of nihilism (ucchedadrstyabhinivista) he says that’’there is action and 


the retribution of action (asti karmasti karmavipakah)”’. 


If a person hears it said that the agent does not exist, he ends up by falling into the view of nihilism 
(ucchedadrsti) and it is for him that the Buddha says that “there is action and retribution of action”. 
Actually, the five aggregates [of the present existence (aihikaskandha)] carry out actions (karman) but do 
not go into the future lifetime (aparajanman): as a result of the five skandhas [of the present lifetime], there 
arises a new series (samtana, prabandha) of five skandhas which itself undergoes the retribution of actions 


(karmavipaka). This is why the Buddha says that one suffers the retribution of actions. 


Thus, the mother and the baby, although their bodies are different, constitute a causal series; also, when the 
mother takes a medicine, her sick baby is cured. In the same way, although the five skandhas of the present 
lifetime and the five skandhas of the future lifetime are different, between them there is a continuity having 
as cause and condition the sinful or meritorious actions [of the present lifetime], although as a result of the 


five aggregates of the present lifetime, one takes on the five aggergates of the next lifetime as retribution. 


2) Moreover, there are people who, looking for the nature of things (dharmatda), are attached to one single 
thing: existence (astita), non-existence (ndastita), the eternal (sasvata), impermanence (anitya), etc. 
Attached to this one thing, they have love (¢snd) for their own system and hatred (dvesa) for others’ 
systems; then they commit evil actions. It is for these people that the Buddha preaches the ‘emptiness of all 
dharmas’ (sarvadharmasinyata), for no system is possible when all dharmas are empty. Any system that 
one loves produces fetters (samyojana) and, producing fetters, it is cause and condition for ignorance 


(avidya). If it produces ignorance, how could it be true? That is the emptiness of dharmas 


7. The Buddha adapts his teaching to the preferences and capacities of beings 


Moreover, there are two kinds of beings: i) those who are attached to the world (lokasakta); ii) those who 
seek the supramundane (/okottaraparyesin). Among those who seek the supramundane, there are the 


superior (agra), the middling (madhya) and the inferior (avara). 
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The superior beings are the beings with sharp faculties (tiksnendriyva), who are of great mind and who seek 
the bodhi of the Buddhas. The middling beings are beings of medium faculties (madhyendriya) who seek 
the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas. The inferior beings are beings of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) who seek 
the bodhi of the sravakas.**! 


To those who seek the bodhi of the Buddhas, the Buddha preaches the six perfections (paramita) and the 
emptiness of things (dharmasinyata). 


To those who seek the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas, he preaches the twelve causes (dvadasanidana) [of 


dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda)] and the conduct of the hermit (ekacarin).°* 


To those who seek the bodhi of the sravakas, he preached the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and the 
four noble truths (aryasatya). 


[Prosopopeia of the deer, the rhinoceros and the elephant.] — 1) The Sravakas fear samsara and, hearing 
about the emptiness of beings, the four noble truths, impermanence, suffering, emptiness and non-self, they 
abstain from proliferation (praparnca) about dharmas. Example: in a park, the deer (mrga), struck by a 


poisoned arrow (visesu), seeks only its own safety without thinking about others. 


2) Completely disgusted as they are by old age (ara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana), the 
pratyekabuddhas consider somewhat the profound dependent origination (pratityasamutpada) and save a 
few beings. Example: the rhinoceros (khadgavisdna) in a park which, although struck by a poisoned arrow, 


still busies itself with its children. 


3) Completely disgusted as they are with old age, sickness nd death, the bodhisattvas completely sink into 
the twelve-membered dependent origination, penetrate the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata) and enter 
into the immense fundamental element (dharmadhatu). Example: The king of the white elephants in rut 
(svetagandhahastin) in a hunting park: although struck by a poisoned arrow, he cares about the hunter 


(vyadha), has no fear (bhaya) and, at the head of his troupe, walks away with slow steps. 


This is why not much is said in the Tripitaka about the emptiness of things (dharmasiinyata). 


8. Canonical siitras teaching the emptiness of dharmas’”’ 


However, sometimes thre are brahmacarins with keen faculties (tiksnendriva) who, while seeking the true 


nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas, are not disgusted with old age (jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death 


>! The bodhi or prajid of the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the bodhisattva-buddhas has been fully studied 
above, p. 1066-1079F. 

°°? On the two kinds of pratyekabuddhas, living in groups (vargacarin) or living alone (ekacarin) like the rhinoceros 
(khadgavisanakalpa), see above, p. 1069F, n. 1. 

°° See above, p. 1079-1081F and n. 
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(marana) and are attached to all kinds of dharmata. It is for them that [in a few sutras of the Tripitaka] the 


emptiness of dharmas (dharmasinyata) is preached: 


[1. Srenikaparivrajakasiitra.|** — Thus the brahmacarin Sien-ni (Srenika) [who had faith in the Buddha’s 
words], denied that the five aggergates (skandha) were a reality (tattva) and denied that there was a reality 


outside of the five aggregates. 


234 Srenikaparivrajakasiitra of the Samyukta, T 99, no. 105, k. 5, p. 31¢15-32cl1, related in some places to several 
suttas of the Samyutta: Kutihalasutta, IV, p. 398-400; Yamaka, IU, p. 111-112, Anuradha, IV, p. 383-384. Later, the 
Traité (k. 42, p. 368b20-c25) will give a free version of this siitra in the following words: - Srenika, uncle [of the 
brahmana Safijaya], old, wise and possessing great fame, went forth from home and studied vastly all the texts. He 
cultivated his mind, sat in meditation and practiced the Path. One day, in search of wisdom, he went to the 
Kutthalasala. There the brahmacarins said to him: Six teachers claim omniscience (sarvajna). Pirana Kasyapa has 
great renown (yasasvin) and commands a large group (ganacarya). When one of his disciples dies, great or small, 
Purana does not reveal the place where he will take rebirth. The other five teachers, when one of their disciples dies, 
great or small, do reveal the place where he has taken rebirth. The Buddha also is a great teacher and possesses great 
renown. When one of his disciples dies, if this disciple is minor, the Buddha reveals the place where he has taken 
rebirth; but if this disciple is great, the Buddha does not reveal the place where he has been reborn. 

Another time, Srenika went to the Buddha and, having exchanged pleasantries, sat down at one side and 
asked the Buddha: Will the Buddha allow me to ask a question? The Buddha gave him permission, and Srenika said 
to him: Once I went to the Kutiihalasala where I talked to people. And Srenika reported to the Buddha what he had 
then heard. Then he continued: At this moment I had the following thought: It is a rule for the Buddha to affirm that 
if his disciple is minor, he will take rebirth, but if he is great, he does not take rebirth. Is that correct? 

The Buddha said to Srenika: My Dharma is very profound, subtle and difficult to understand. During the 
long night, you have shared other views (drsti), other desires (raga), other systems (dharma). By yourself you 
cannot see my Dharma. The brahmacarin Srenika said to the Buddha: As for myself, I sincerely honor the Buddha 
and I would like him to teach me the Holy Dharma out of his great pity, so that right here I would find the ‘Eye’ 
(caksus). 

The Buddha said to the brahmacarin: What do you think (tat kim manyase)? Do you consider the riipa to 
be tathagata (rupam tathagatha iti samanupasyasi)? — No! [Note that Kumarajiva here renders tathagata by jou k’iu 
instead of the usual jou /ai.] 

Do you consider vedand, samjnda, samskara and vijndna to be tathagata? — No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is in the riipa (ripe tathagata iti samanupsyasi)? — No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is in the vedand, samjna, samskara or vijnidna? - No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is elsewhere than in the riipa (anyatra riipa)? — No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is elsewhere than in the vednand, samjnd, samskara and vijnana? — No! 

Do you consider the tathagata as free of riipa, vedand, samjnd, samskara and vijiana? — No! 

Since you do not consider the tathagata in any way, should you feel any doubt and ask yourself exactly 
what is the Buddha’s Dharma about? — No! 

The Buddha said to Srenika: To my disciples who have not understood my Dharma well, I say that there is 


a rebirth (punarbhava) for they retain traces (avasesa) of the original egotism (asmimdana); to my disciples who have 
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[2. Dirghanakhasiitra.° — To a powerful brahmacarin scholar , the Buddha answered: “In my system, I 
accept neither existence (astita) nor non-existence (nastita). Why do you take part in this idle chatter 
(prapanica)? Existence and non-existence are mere idle gossip and birth-places (upapattisthana) for the 
fetters (samyojana).” 


[3. Mahasiinyatasiitra.]°°° 


— In the 7'sa-a-han (Samyuktagama), the Ta-k’ong king (Mahastnyatasttra) 
speaks of two kinds of emptiness: the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and the emptiness of things 
(dharmasiunyata). 
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[4. Sattvasutra.|”’ — In the Lo-t’o king (Kolopamasitras], it is said: “The aggregate of form (rupaskandha), 


O Radha, destroy it, break it reduce it to nothing.” 


understood the meaning well, I deny that there is a place where they take rebirth, for they have eliminated the 
original egotism without a trace. 

At these words, Srenika found the Way and, having found the Way, he arose from his seat and said to the 
Buddha: I would like to obtain the going-forth (pravrajyda) to follow the Path. At once, his beard and his hair fell off 
by themselves and he became a sramana. Shortly afterwards, he obtained the fruit of arhat, for he had received from 
the Buddha the Dharma eye which is undeceived. 

This siitra mster, Srenika, was [at first] one convinced by faith (adhimukta): he was convinced that the 
Buddha could make him find the Way, but that was only a beginner’s faith. Later when he had heard the Buddha, he 
destroyed egotism (ahamkara) and understood that, from the beginning (ddita eva) there never was an atman. The 
atman being non-existent, there are no dharmas that depend on it: they are like a magic show (maya), a dream 
(svapna), deceivers, false and non-existent. From then on, in possession of the power of faith (sraddhabdla), Srenika 
entered into the true nature of dharmas (dharmata) and no longer grasped the riipa as tathagata, etc., nor the vijidana 


as tathagata. 


- From the earliest Prajfiaparamitasiitras, the wandering mendicant Srenika appears as the prototype of the 
Mahayanist saint. By letting himself be guided by faith and by taking as criterion the nature of things as it appeared 
in the knowledge of the Omniscient One, he no longer kept any dharma. He no longer seized any dharma that might 
dharmatam pramdanikrtyaivam adhimukta iti tena na kascid dharmah parigrhito napi sa kascid dharmo ya 
upalabdho yam sa grhniydd muiced va sa nirvanam api na manyate. — For more details, see also 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, p. 134-135 (T 223, K. 3, p. 236a; T 220, vol. VII, k. 409, p. 48b); Astadasasahasrika, T 220, 
vol. VII, k. 485, p. 460b; Satasahasrika, p. 633 (T 220, vol. V, k. 37, p. 209b). 

In the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 1, p. 3a8, Srenika is transcribed as Si-ni-kia. 
°° Dirghanakhasiitra according to the version establiushed above (p. 1688F) by the Traité. Cf. the Dighanakhasutta 
of Majjhima, I, p. 497-501 (Tsa-a-han, T 99, no. 969, k. 34, p. 249a-250a: Pie-yi-tsa-a-han, T 100, no. 203, k. 11, p. 
449a-b) partly having its Sanskrit correspondent in the AvadanaSataka, II, p. 187 foll. 

The brahmacarin Dirghanakha, uncle of Sariputra, is often mentioned in the Traité, (cf. P. 45-51F, 184F, 
633F, 639F, 1576F, 1688F). 
°° Mahdasiinyatasiitra of the Nidanasamyukta, p. 152-157, already cited above in full (p. 1079F, 2067F. 

557 Sattasiitra of the Samyutta, III, p. 190: Evam eva kho Radha tumhe rupam vikiratha vidhamata viddhamsetha 


vikilanikam karotha tanhakkhayaya patipajjatha. 
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[5. Kolopamasiitra.}°** — In the Fa-yu king (Kolopamasitra), it is said: “Good [295c] dharmas should be 


abandoned and a fortiori bad dharmas (adharma).” 


[6. Parayanasitra and Arthavargiyani siitrani.] — In the Po-lo-yen king (Parayanasiitra)’’ and the Li-tching 


king (Arthavargtyani sutrani), it is said: 
The sage does not accept or retain any dharma. 
Accepting and retaining dharmas is to produce idle chatter. 
If there is nothing on which to lean, 
There is no idle chatter. 
The saints who have attained bodhi 
Neither take nor reject dharmas. 
Free of taking or rejecting, 
They eliminate all wrong views.*” 
Thus, in many places in the Tripitaka, the emptiness of things (dharmasinyata) is spoken of. 


That is the ‘emptiness of all dharmas’ (sarvadharmasinyata). 


°°8 Short extract from Majjhima, I, p. 135: Kulldpamam vo bhikkhave djanantehi dhammad pi vo pahatabba pag eva 
adhamma. Text already cited above, p. 64F, 2094F and later k. 85, p. 657a2. Here dhamma and adhamma are taken 
in the sense of good and bad teachings. 
°°” Parayanasiitra is just a simple title here not accompanied by any citation. But above (p. 237F), the Traité has 
referred to the Upasivapariprecha of Parayana and gave two stanzas corresponding to verses 1075 and 1076 of the 
Suttanipata. 
Transl: “When the saint has disappeared, must it be said that he is no longer, must it be said that he is forever free of 
pain? Explain that to me, O Sage, for you know this. — About the one who has disappeared, there is no measure; 
there is nothing of him that allows speaking about it; all the things that constituted him are abolished; do you so 
abolish all ways of speech.” 

- The ‘abolition of all ways of speech’ is very close to ‘elimination of all speech and all practice’ 
(sarvavadacaryoccheda), the last word of the Madhyamika philosophy: see p. 45F. 
°® The two stanzas of the Arthavargiyani siitrani cited here correspond in some places to a stanza of the 
Dutthatthakasutta of the Pali Atthakavagga: Suttanipata, verse 787. 

Transl. — “The committed person undergoes various criticisms, but what to say about an emancipated 
person? In him nothing is accepted or rejected. He has shaken off all philosphical views here below.” 

- For the Prajiias, this ideal of emancipation is fulfilled by the parivrajaka Srenika who took dharmata as 
his sole criterion by basing himself on the non-existence of all dharmas (sarvadharmanupalabdhitam upddaya), the 
non-taking and the non-rejection of all the teachings (sarvadharmanam aparigrahanutsargam upddaya): cf. 


PaficavimSati, p. 134-125. 
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Anupalambhasinyata 


Thirteenth Section EMPTINESS 15: EMPTINESS CONSISTING OF 
NON-PERCEPTION*™ 


I. VARIOUS DEFINITIONS OF NON-PERCEPTION”™” 


Emptiness consisting of non-perception (anupalambhasiinyata). — 


1. Some say: In the aggregates (skandha), the elements (dhatu) and the bases of consciousness (Gyatana), 
no self (Gtman), no eternal dharma (nityadharma) 1s to be perceived (nopalabhyate): that is emptiness of 


non-perception. 


2. Others say: If one looks for some dharma in causes and conditions (pratitvasamutpada), it is never 


perceived, just as the fist (musfi) is not perceived in the five fingers (aviguli), 


3. Others say: All dharmas and their causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) are absolutely non-perceived 


(atyantanupalabdha): that is what emptiness of non-perception is. 


Il. IF DHARMAS ARE NOT PERCEIVED, IT IS BECAUSE THEY DO NOT 
EXIST 


Question. — Why do you assert this emptiness of non-perception? If dharmas are not perceived, is this due 


to weakness of knowledge (jiadnadaurbalya) or because they do not truly exist? 


Answer. — It is because dharmas really do not exist that they are not perceived, and not due to weakness 
of knowledge. 


°6! For the Prajfiaparamitasiitras (above, p. 2035F) it is anupalambhasiinyata when neither past, present nor duration 
of the present are perceived. In other words, dharmas are situated outside of time and by that very fact are shielded 
from becoming. Here the Traité is proposing a series of other explanations and seems to end up with the following: 
Anupalambhasinyatd is an emptiness consisting of non-perception, in the sense that all dharmas, coarse (sthiila) or 
subtle (suksma), up to and including nirvana without residue of conditioning, elude perception (upalabdhi), gain 
(/abha), not that the knowledge is too weak to grasp them, but because ‘dharmas do not really exist’. As the objector 
will note, no. 15 is almost mixed up with absolute emptiness (atyantasunyata, no. 9). In practice, the real yogin does 
not perceive bad (akusala) or impure (sasrava) dharmas such as the three poisons and, if he still perceives the good 
qualities, such as the dharmas of the Path, it is only from the point of view of the absolute truth (paramarthasatya) 
for which the true nature of dharmas is the absence of characteristic. 

°® The first explanation cites the sattvasiinyatd (emptiness of ‘me’ and ‘mine’) professed by the two Vehicles; the 
two other explanations refer to the dharmasiinyata (emptiness of things even in their causes and conditions) put forth 


in the Greater Vehicle. 
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I. USEFULNESS OF THE EMPTINESS OF NON-PERCEPTION 


Question. — If that is so, [the emptiness of non-perception, anupalambhasinyata, no. 15) is not different 


from absolute emptiness (atyantasinyata, no.13). Why add one more emptiness of non-perception? 


Answer. — Hearing that emptinesses no. 9 and 13, which were discussed above, are nothing at all (akimcid), 
people are frightened (bhaya), hesitate and wonder: “If they tell us now about an emptiness of non- 
perception, it is because the search for a reality (dravyaparyesana) has not succeeded.” In order to cut short 


this hesitation (Aaviks@) and fear (bhaya), the Buddha speaks about the emptiness of non-perception. How? 


The Buddha said: “From my first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) to the moment 
when I became Buddha, a Buddha of the ten powers, I have looked for a reality in dharmas, but without 


ever finding it.”°™ That is indeed the emptiness of non-perception. 


IV. THE NON-PERCEPTION OF DHARMAS 


Question. — What is the non-perception of things (vastvanupalambha)? 


°6 This is why, despite the criticisms addressed to me [Lamotte] from the other side of the Atlantic, I have often 
translated and will continue to translate nopalababhyate (pou k’o t) by ‘does not exist’. Here also I have had the 
pleasure of coming up against I. B. Horner, who in her Middle Length Sayings, I, p. 177, n. 3, explains 
anupalabhyamane as either ‘not to be known’ or ‘not existing’. 
° Cf Astadasasah., II, ed. E. Conze, p. 33: Na me Subhute piirvam bodhisattvacarikam carata kasyacid dharmasya 
svabhava upalabdho riipam iti va vedaneti va... yavad bodhir iti va. Evam khalu Subhute bodhisattvo mahdasattvah 
prajndparamitayam carati prathamacittotpadam upddaya yavad anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambhotsyate 
‘nupalambhayogena sarvadharmanam ca svabhavakusalena bhavitasyam. — Long ago when I was practicing the 
career of Bodhisattva, O Subhuti, I never perceived the intrinsic nature of any dharma, whether it was form, 
feeling... or even bodhi. Therefore, O Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva practices the perfection of wisdom by a 
method of non-perceiving from his first production of the mind of bodhi until the moment when he awakens into 
supreme perfect enliughtenment; he should practice competency in self nature of all dharmas.” 

The last phrase of the original text lacks clarity. The Chinese versions of the PaficavimSati (T223, k. 23, p. 
392a24-29; T 220. vol. VU, k. 468, p. 369a-s) and the Astadasa (T 220, vol. VII, k. 530, p. 720a) seem to be based 
on the following reading: Evam khalu Subhiite bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam carata 
prathamacittopadam upddaya yavad anuttaram samyaksambodhim sarvadharmanam svabhavakusalena 
bhavitavyam. — “It is thus, O Subhiti, that the bodhisattva who practices the perfection of wisdom should practice 
expertise in the self nature of all dharmas, and this from his first production of the mind of bodhi until supreme 


complete enlightenment.” 
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Answer. — All dharmas up to and including nirvana without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana) 


being non-perceived, there is the emptiness consisting of non-perception (anupalambhasiinyata). 


Moreover, the yogin who acquires this emptiness of non-perception does not perceive (nopalabhate)*® the 
three poisons (visa), the four torrents (ogha) or the four attachments (yoga),”® the five obstacles 


(nivarana),°*’ the six thirsts (trsnd),°* the seven perverse latent tendencies (anusaya),”” the eight 
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perditions (mithyatva),’” the nine fetters (samyojana),°"' the ten bad paths of action 
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(akusalakarmapatha).’* All these bad vile bonds (bandhana) being non-perceived, the emptiness of non- 


perception is spoken of. 
Question. — If that is so, what benefits are there in cultivating this emptiness of non-perception? 


Answer. — [The yogin] perceives (upalabhate) morality (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom 


(prajna);°” he perceives the four fruits of the religious life (sramanyaphala),°”* 


575 576 


the five spiritual faculties 


(indriya),’’° the five elements constituting the saint (asaiksaskandha),” the six discriminations of 


equanimity (upeksopavicara),’”’ the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyanga),’”* the nine successive 
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absorptions (anupirvasamapatti),’” the ten qualities of the saint (asaiksadharma),*™ and other ‘qualities of 


the sravaka’ of this type. If, in addition, he perceives the prajfiaparamita, he fulfills completely 


°° Upalabhate taken here in the sense of perceiving and acquiring. 

°6° The four ogha or yoga: kama bhava, drsti, avidya: cf. Digha, III, p. 230. 176; Kosa, V, p. 75. 

°67 The five nivarana: kamacchanda, vydpada, styGnamiddha, auddhatyakaukrtya, vicikitsa: cf. Digha, III, p. 278; 
Koa, V, p. 98. 

58 Six rsnd related respectively to riipa, sabda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya, dharma; cf. Digha, II, p. 58. 

5© Seven anuSsaya: kamaraga, pratigha, bhavaraga, mana, avidyd, drsti, vicikitsa; cf. Digha, II, p. 254, 282; Kosa, 
V, p. 3. 

5 Bight mithyatva: mithyadrsti, mithyasamkalpa, mithyavac, mithyakarmdanta, mithydjiva, mithyavyayama, 
mithyasmrti, mithyasamadhi; cf. Digha, I, p. 353; Il, p. 254; Anguttara, II, p. 221; 1; IV, p. 237. 

>! Nine samyojana: anunaya, pratigha, mana avidyd, drsti, paramarSa, vicikitsa, irsyd, matsarya; cf. Koéa, V, p. 
81-82. 

5? Ten akusalakarmapatha, prandatipata, etc.; cf. Digha, III, p. 269; Kosa, IV, p. 137. 

573 Sila, samadhi and prajiia are the three elements constituting the Noble Path; cf. Digha, II, p. 81, 84; Itivuttaka, p. 
51. 

54 Srotadpattiphala, etc. 

53 See p. 1125-1127F. 

576 The five andsravaskandha, morality, etc.; cf. p. 1233F, n.1; 1349-1359F. 

°77 The six upeksopavicara, discriminations of equanimity relative to rijpa, abda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya and 
dharma; cf. Digha, p. 245; Majjhima, III, p. 239-240; Kosa, IH, p. 108. 

58 See p. 1128-1129F 

5” See p. 1308F. 

°° The ten asaiksdiga, namely, the eight factors of the Path described as ‘asaiksa’ plus the perfect deliverance 
belonging to the arhats (asaiksi samyagvimukti) and the knowledge of acquisition of this deliverance (asaiksa 


samyagjnana), cf. the ten asekhiya dhamma in Anguttara, V, p. 222; and Kosa, VI, p. 295. 
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(paripurayati) the six perfections (paramita) and the qualities (guna) of the ten bhumis [of the bodhisattva]. 
[296a] 


Question. — But above you said that “all the dharmas up to and including nirvana are not perceived”; why 
do you now say that the yogin “perceives morality, concentration, wisdom and up to the ten qualities of the 


saint?”>*! 


Answer. — Although these dharmas are ‘perceived’ (upalabdha), they all promote the emptiness of non- 
perception and to this extent, they are also said to be ‘non-perceived’ (anupalabdha). Moreover, as [the 
yogin] does not take them up (nddadati) and is not attached (nabhinivisate) to them, they are not perceived; 
as unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta), they are not perceived; as noble truths (aryasatya), they are not 


perceived; as absolute truth (paramarthasatya), they are not perceived. 


Although they have attained these qualities (guna), the saints who enter into nirvana without residue of 
conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana) do not regard them as acquired (/abdha); it is ordinary people 
(prthagjana) who regard them as great acquisitions (mahalabha). Thus the lion (simha), even when he has 
feats to his credit, does not consider them as marvelous (a@scarya); it is the other beings who, on seeing 


them, consider them to be extraordinary (adbhuta). 


It is in this sense that [the Prajiaparamitastitra] asserts an’emptiness of non-perception’ [or of non- 


existence] here. 


Abhavadisinyata 
Fourteenth Section EMPTINESSES 16 TO 18: EMPTINESS OF NON- 


EXISTENCE, OF EXISTENCE ITSELF, OF BOTH NON- 
EXISTENTENCE AND EXISTENCE ITSELF™ 


I. FIRST EXPLANATION 


°8! For these ‘ten qualities of the saint’ (p. 296a2), one variant substitutes the ‘qualities of the bhiimis’. 

© These three emptinesses summarize, in a condensed form, the proof of universal emptiness. The 

Prajfiaparamitastitra which mentions them three times defines only the third, the abhavasvabhavasiinyata (see above, 

p. 1035F, §16). In the following explanations, the Traité establishes a parallel between these last three emptinesses 

and the preceding fifteen. Actually, as the author has pointed out at the start of this chapter, the emptinesses all 

concern one and the same absence of self nature and of characteristics and are unequivocal and interchangeable. 
Here Kumiarajiva resorts to some rather unusual expressions to render emptinesses 16 to 18: he translates 


abhavasvabhavasinyata by wou fa k’ong, svabhavasiinyata by yeou fa k’ong and abhavasvabhavasiinyata by wou 


fa yeou fa k’ong. 
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1. Emptiness of non-existence (abhdavasiinyata). — Some say that non-existence (abhdva) is the destruction 
(nirodha) of dharmas, but as this destruction does not exist, [the Prajfiiapmaramitasitra] speaks here of 


‘emptiness of non-existence’. 


2. Emptiness of existence itself (svabhavasinyata). — Dharmas arising from a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasdmagryutpanna), they have no self existence (svabhava). As existence itself does 


not exist, [the Prajfiaparamitasitra] speaks here of ‘emptiness of existence itself’. 


3. Emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself (abhavasvabhavasinyata). — Since it is impossible to 
grasp the mark of non-existence (abhavanimitta) and the mark of existence itself (svabhavanimitta), there 
is ‘emptiness of non-existence and existence itself’. Moreover, the consideration of non-existence and 
existence itself as empty has the name ‘emptiness of non-existence and existence itself’. Finally, the yogin 
who considers (samanupasyati) the arising (utpdda) and cessation (nirodha) of dharmas looks at it 
alternately from the viewpoint of existence itself (svabhavamukha) and the viewpoint of non-existence 
(abhavamukha). When he considers the arising (utpdda), he feels joy (saumanasya) and when he considers 
the cessation, he feels sad (daurmanasya). But if this yogin discovers the emptiness of arising 
(utpadasiunyata), he destroys the mind of joy (saumanasyacitta), and if he disovers the emptiness of 
cessation (nirodhasinyata), he destroys the mind of sadness (daurmanasyacitta). Why? [Because he sees 
that, on the one hand], arising is not a gain (/abha) and on the other hand, cessation (nirodha) is not a loss 
(alabha). As he thus eliminates these mundane (/aukika) thoughts of joy and sadness, there is ‘emptiness of 


non-existence and of existence itself’. 


Of the eighteen emptinesses, the first three, [namely, adhyatmasiunyata, bahirdhasunyata and 


adhyatmabahirdhasinyata] destroy all the dharmas; the last three also destroy all the dharmas. Actually, 


1. the emptiness of existence itself (svabhavasiunyata, no. 17) destroys the time of production (utpdda) and 
the time of duration (sthiti) of all the dharmas. 


2. the emptiness of non-existence (abhdavasinyata, no. 16) destroys the time of disappearance (vyaya) of all 
the dharmas. 


3. the emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself (abhavasvabhavasinyata, no. 18) destroys 


production (utpada) and disappearance (vyaya) at the same time and together. 


Il. SECOND EXPLANATION 


Some say: 


1-2. The emptiness of past (atita) and future (andgata) dharmas is called emptiness of non-existence 
(abhavasunyata, no. 16); the emptiness of present dharmas is called emptiness of existence itself 
(svabhabasinyata, no. 17). Why? 


The disappearance (vyaya) and change (anyathdtva) of past (atita) dharmas leads to non-existence 


(abhava); future (anagata) dharmas, the causes and conditions for which have not come together, are 
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without arising, without existence, without exit and without production; this is why they are ‘non- 
existence’ (abhava). — As for present (pratyutpanna) dharmas and unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta), by 


the very fact that they presently exist, they are called ‘existence itself? (svabhdava). 


3. The two, [namely, non-existence (abhdva) and existence itself (svabhava)], together being empty, they 


are called ‘emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself (abhavasvabhavasiunyata, no. 18). 


Il. THIRD EXPLANATION 


Finally, others say: 


1. Unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta), being without production (utpdda), without duration (sthiti) and 


without disappearance (vyaya), are called ‘non-existence’ (abhava). 


2. Conditioned dharmas, having production, duration and disappearance, are called ‘existence itself? 


(svabhava). 


[196b] 3.These [two categories of dharmas] being likewise empty, there is ‘emptiness of non-existence and 


of existence itself’. 


Therefore the bodhisattva who wishes to become established [in the eighteen emptinesses], from the 
emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasinyata) up to the emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself 


(abhavasvabhavasiinyata), should practice the Prajfiaparamita. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Mahaprajfiaparamitopadesa (in short, Upadesa) is an _ Indian commentary on_ the 
PaficavimSatisahasrikaprajiaparamita-sutra (in short, PPS). The original text has not come down to us, but 
it is known by a partially abridged Chinese version, the Ta tche tou louen (T 1509), executed between 402 
and 406 AD at Tch'ang-ngan by the Serindian master Kumarajiva. This version comprises two series of 


chapters: 


1. A first series of fifty-two chapters (T 1509, p. 57c-314b), gathered into an initial chapter bearing the 


numeral I. 
2. A second series of eighty-nine chapters (T 1509, p. 314b-756c), numbered from II to XC. 


The first series appears to be an integral version of the Indian original, the second series as an abridged 


version. 


My [Lamotte] work, the Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, which presently consists of five volumes, 
published at Louvain between 1944 and 1980, is a French translation of the fifty-two chapters of the first 


series and chapter XX of the second series. 


In the course of chapters XLIX to LII of the present volume, volume V, the bodhisattva of the PPS 
continues to adorn his future buddha-field by formulating a series of vows, the success of which absolutely 
requires the practice of the Prajfiiaparamita. To the twenty-four vows already formulated in chapters XLII to 
XLVII of volume IV, thirty-eight further vows are about to be added here. 


The great aspiration (adhydsaya) of the bodhisattva knows no limits and. if all his wishes were realized, 
some least expected consequences would result. Thus, if a single sermon would suffice to establish all 
beings in Buddhahood, what would still be the need for innumerable Tathagatas who follow one another in 
the world in order to put an end to universal suffering? To want to establish all beings in Buddhahood all at 
once would result in the interruption of the lineage of the Buddhas (buddhavamsasamuccheda), something 


no-one would want. 


But such considerations are valid only in relative truth. From the point of view of absolute truth, the vows 
of the bodhisattva are fully justified and completely realizable. Even more so, they have already been 
realized. In the view of the Prajfia, beings are empty of 'me' and of 'mine', <vi>, dharmas are without 
intrinsic nature and specific characteristic. Their true nature is absence of characteristic. The 
Prajitaparamita alone penetrates it and penetrates it by not cognizing it, for it is free of any opinion. Since 
there is nothing to hope for, the wise man wishes for nothing and, in this sense, all his wishes are realized 


before being formulated. Furthermore, the wise man, having no substantial reality, is nothing but a name. 


To these wishes the Upadesa dedicates commentaries that have the precision and technique of an 


Abhidharma treatise; it multiplies references to the stitras of the Lesser Vehicle as well as to those of the 
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Greater Vehicle. In its eyes, both the Tripitaka and the Mahayanasitras are the Words of the Buddha, but it 
is in the PPS that the Buddha spoke most clearly of the true nature of dharmas (p. 2189F). 


The problem of causality is tackled in chapter XLIX where it is said that the bodhisattva wishes to 
understand the four conditions (p. 2170F). There the Upadesa sees an allusion to a system of causality 
where four conditions (pratyaya) and six causes (hetu) play a part in the production and cessation of 
conditioned dharmas. The canonical sutras had already placed the bases for them; the Abhidharmas and the 
Sarvastivadin school had formulated them in their definitive form. Nagarjuna was familiar with them and 
struggled with them energetically in the first chapter of his Mtlamadhyamakakarikas where he showed the 
absurdity of the four conditions. The author of the Upadesa adopts a more balanced position: he refrains 
from any futile proliferation about causes and conditions, but determines that they produce nothing. Thus 


they are neither to be taken up nor rejected. 


The Upadesa will return twice (p. 2186F, 2232F) to the problem of dharmata and its synonyms. For the 
sravakas, it was pratityasamutpada, the conditioned production and cessation of the five skandhas. For the 
Madhyamikas, it is exactly the opposite, the true nature of things excluding all production and all cessation. 
We will notice (p. 2198-99F) the distinction established between the lower, middling and higher tathata, as 
the prthagjana, the sravaka and the bodhisattva, respectively, understood it. 


A problem which was scarcely of any interest to the early masters but which subsequently gained 
importance is that of the vision of the Buddhas, treated in chapter L. Sakyamuni’s contemporaries saw the 
Buddha with their fleshly eye (mamsacaksus), the range of which is very limited. More ambitious, the 
bodhisattvas of the PPS wanted to see, with the divine eye (divyacaksus), the innumerable Buddhas 
reigning in the ten directions (p. 2272F). The divyacaksus obtained by practice of the superknowledges 
<vii> consists of a subtle matter derived from the ten great elements; it enjoys a perfect luminosity to the 


four directions of the horizon. 


Other Mahayanasitras, contemporary with the PPS but seeming not to have been influenced by them, 
propose another process of seeing: the pratyutpannasamadhi, a technique of mental concentration by means 
of which an ascetic, even without using the divyacaksus, is able to contemplate, as in a dream, the Buddhas 


of the present, mainly Amitabha, and to converse with them. 


A controversy on the efficacy of these two processes arose in India, probably in Kasmir, at the time of the 
Upadesa. Brought to expressing a position, its author does not hide his preferences for the divyacksus (p. 
2273-2274F), the more traditional process fitting into the frame of the Abhijfias. But the Buddhas are but 
names (ndmamdtra) and it is by eliminating wrong views that one is able to see them in their “body of the 
doctrine” (p. 2265F). 


The controversy which, in India, set the partisans of the divyacaksus in opposition to those of the 
pratyutpannasamadhi was triggered off again in China in the first quarter of the as century. It provoked an 
interesting exchange of correspondence between Houei-yuan, the master of Mount Lou, and Kumarajiva, 
the translator of the Upadesa (p. 2270-72F). 
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In the canonical sources, there is frequent mention of the kinds of literary composition borrowed by the 
Words of the Buddha — these are nine or twelve in number, sutras, etc.; the early sources enumerate them 
without defining them. In chapter LI, the bodhisattvas of the PPS wish to hear and retain the twelve- 
membered Word of the Buddha (p. 2286F). Along with the Mahavibhasa of the arhats of Kasmir, the 
Upadesa is among the first exegetical treatises that attempt to give an explanation of them. It tries to 
introduce into it the entire group of Buddhist scriptures existing at its time (p. 2389F) in order to establish 
its canonicity. But Buddhist literature had expanded so much that it lent itself poorly to this kind of 
distribution. The explanations furnished in regard to certain angas, such as the Udana and especially the 
Itivrttaka, must have perplexed the Chinese readers, and we do not pride ourselves in having dissipated all 


the obscurities here. 


In early times, hearing the name of the Buddhas (buddhanamadheyasravana) was not included among the 
auxiliary dharmas of bodhi (bodhipaksikadharma). Some disciples of Sakyamuni, such as the notable 
Sudatta or the brahmana Saila, were overcome by joy on hearing the word ‘Buddha’ pronounced, but 
nevertheless did not progress <viii> along the path of salvation. In the centuries that followed, the Name 
unceasingly gained in importance. In chapter LII of the PPS, the bodhisattva formulates the following vow: 
“When I have attained supreme complete enlightenment, may innumerable beings, as soon as they hear my 
name, be established in abhisambodhi” (p. 2352F). At the same time, other Mahayanasitras, such as the 
Sukhavativytha and the Lotus, say that merely hearing the name of buddha Amitabha or bodhisattva 
Avalakitesvara assured, ipso facto, rebirth in Sukhavati, or puts an end to suffering. In the Chinese and 
Japanese extensions of Amidism, the invocation to Amitabha (the Nan wou pou k’o sseu yi kouang jou lai, 


Namo-amida-butsu) constitutes the easiest and most efficacious means of salvation for the devotee. 


The author of the Upadesa is not of this opinion. According to him, the hearing of the name is not the single 
means of realizing salvation, is not infallible, and does not immediately produce its effects like a cintamani 
or a magical spell (p. 2358-63F). Without condemning the mystics, it rather sides with the rationalists, that 
category of disciples “who see the profound reality (arthapada) by penetrating it by means of prajiia, by 
means of the intellect” (Anguttara, III, p. 355). 


Rationalism can go hand in hand with traditionalism. Concerned about dealing carefully with the old 
beliefs, the author on occasion rises up against the excessiveness of the Prajfia or rather against the 
erroneous interpretations that might be proposed of it. Thus the Mahayanists believe in the transfer of merit 
(punyaparinamanda): according to them, it would be possible to apply the merits that one has gained oneself 
to others (p. 1879-80F), and the bodhisattva of the PPS wishes, “by means of his own power”, to assure 
good rebirths to beings (p. 2312F). But at first sight, the notion of transfer of merit seems to contradict the 
law of karma universally accepted by the Indians. How can the transfer of merit be accepted when, 
according to the earliest texts, actions are declared to be strictly personal and incommunicable? Good and 
bad actions ripen for their doer, and no one else can bear their consequences. That being so, how could 
beings benefit from an action carried out by the bodhisattva? The UpadeSa tries to reconcile the two 
opposing doctrines with the following reasoning: “By the power of his knowledge, wondrous deeds and 


sermons, the bodhisattva makes beings themselves carry out the good actions that will win them good 
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rebirths” (p. 2312F). Thus, far from being useless, the intervention of the bodhisattva is eminently 


beneficial. <ix> 


The Upadesa ends the last chapter (LII) of the first series with a vibrant eulogy of the Prajiaparamita. The 
PPS’s, long before, had proclaimed her to be Mother of the Buddhas because she reveals the true nature of 
the loka (lokadharmatasamdarsayaitri). By loka we should understand the five skandhas or psycho- 
physical aggregates of existence. Why are they called loka? Because of the etymology. But two distinct 
etymologies have been proposed. The canonical stitras (Samyutta, IV, p. 52) attaching loka to the root luji 
‘to break’ say that the skandhas are loka insofar as they are broken or disaggregated (lujyante va 
pralujyante va) and their true nature (dharmata) is their dependent production and cessation 
(pratitvasamutpadda). The PPS’s propose another etymology involving a diametrically opposite 
interpretation. Loka, according to them, is derived from the root Joki ‘to shine’, and the skandhas are loka 
insofar as they do not break and do not disaggregate (na lujyante na pralujyante); consequently, their true 
nature is non-production (anutpada) and non-cessation (anirodha), quite the contrary of pratityasamutpada. 
One would hardly know how better to mark the doctrinal rift separating the two Vehicles: the sravakas 
recognized the noble truths of the origin and cessation of suffering (samudaya- and nirodha-satya), 
whereas the bodhisattvas are established in the conviction that things do _ not arise 


(anutpattikadharmaksanti). But for both of them, “peace is nirvana” (Santam nirvadnam). 


To the metaphor of Mother of the Buddhas, frequent in the PPS’s, the Upadesa adds that of Father of the 
Buddhas, the latter being inspired by other Mahayanastitras. The Father of the Buddhas would be the 
pratyutapannasamadhi, the visualization of the Buddhas of the present, which has already been mentioned 
above. In the fathering of infants, the mother has a more important réle than the father; similarly, in regard 
to the formation of the Buddhas, the pratyutpannasamadhi is overshadowed by prajiia: “This samadhi can 
only concentrate the distracted mind in such a way that prajiia is produced, but it cannot see the true nature 
(dharmata) of things. The Prajiaparamita alone is able to see all the dharmas completely and to discern 
their true nature: there is nothing it does not penetrate, nothing it does not realize; its qualities are so great 
that it is called Mother”(p. 2369F). 


FoR kak kok 


Chapter XX of the PaficavimSatisahasrika (ed. N. Dutt, p. 214, 1. 6 to 225, 1. 19; T 223, k. 6, p. 256c-259c) 
entitled Mahayanasamprasthana ‘Setting out for the Mahayana’ deals with the ten bhiimis, <x> stages in 
the bodhisattva career. It consists of two parts: the first is a simple list enumerating the things the 
bodhisattva must do and avoid in order to pass from bhtimi to bhiimi; the second part is a gloss repeating 
each of the things and adding brief explanations. In the French translation that follows, these two parts are 
put together into a single one and the explanations are incorporated directly into the list, in order to give a 


more synthetic view of the materials and avoid tedious repetitions. 
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Although Kuméarajiva translated it only as a summary, the commentary of the Upadesa on this chapter is 
not lacking in interest. Its author interprets the doctrines of the Prajiiaparamitasiitra in the light of the 
Avatamsaka and, more particularly, of the Dasabhumikasttra. The bodhisattva should fulfill his career in 
two ways, either by traveling the ten “bhumis proper” reserved for him, Pramudita, etc., or by borrowing 
the ten “shared bhumis”, Suklavidarsana, etc., shared by the Ssravakas, pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas 
and the Buddhas. 


Finally, the Upadesa was one of the first treatises to establish a parallel between the bhumis of the 
bodhisattva and the conquest of the four fruits of religious life (sramanyaphala), srotaapattiphala, etc., 


mentioned by the canonical sources. 


Pa 


The five volumes of the 7raité represent only a third of the Upadesa which Kumiarajiva translated 
completely into Chinese. With the chapter on the bhumis, they give a sufficiently complete idea of 
Buddhist gnosis at the beginning of the 4™ century of our era. 


It is my [Lamotte] pleasure to express publicly my deep appreciation to colleagues and friends who have 
helped me in the present work and without whose aid the latter could not have been brought to term. The 
interest which Japan has always held for the Daichidoron (Upadesa) has been extended to the French 
translation of the Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse: the encouragements to me, which have been lavish, 
from the East as well as from the West, sustained me in my work which was greatly facilitated by the 
progress in Buddhist studies in the course of the recent years. Volumes IV and V have benefited from 
working tools (editions of texts, dictionaries, concordances, indexes and encyclopedias) made specially for 
the use of researchers. But all the secrets of the Upadesa, however, have not been elucidated <xi>, far from 


it; and the enrichment of our documentations only sets new problems. 


The final editing of volume V has been sensibly eased thanks to the devotion and ability of many of my 
friends. Prof. Dr. Heinz Bechert (Géttingen) gave it attentive reading; Robert Shih (Louvain-la-Neuve), 
Hubert Durt (Kyoto) and Marcel Van Velthem (Brussels) assisted me efficiently in the correction of the 
proofs. I give them my deepest thanks. 


My appreciation is also expressed to the Fondation Universitaire de Belgique and to the Insitut Orientaliste 


de Louvain who generously helped with the expense of printing. 


Brussels, December 8, 1979. 
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CHAPTER XLIX: THE FOUR CONDITIONS 


First Section UNDERSTANDING THE CONDITIONS 


(pratyaya and hetu) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


This section, dedicated to questions of causality, deals with the four conditions (pratyaya) and the six 
causes (hetu). They are worded in the following way in Sanskrit and Tibetan, and in Chinese by 


Kumararajiva) (K) and in Chinese by Hiuan-tsang (H): 


1. Causal condition, hetupratyaya, rguhi rkyen, yin yuan (K), yin yuan (H). 

2. Immediately preceding condition, samanantarapratyaya, mtshuns pa de ma thag pahi, ts’eu ti yuan 
(K), teng wou kien yuan (H). 

3. Object condition, Glambanapratyaya, dmigs pahi rkyen, yuan yuan (K), so yuan yuan (A). 

4. Dominant condition, adhipatipratyaya, bdag pohi rkyen, tseng chang yuan (K), tseng chang yuan 
(H). 


1. Associated cause, samprayuktahetu, mtshuns par Idan pahi rgyu, siang ying yin (K), siang ying yin 
(H). 

2. Simultaneous cause, sahabhithetu, than cig hbyun bahi rgyu, kong cheng yin (K), kiu yeou yin (H). 

3. Homogeneous cause, sabhagahetu, skal ba miiam pahi rgyu, tseu tchong yin (K), t’ong lei yin (H). 

4. Universal or pervasive cause, sarvatragahetu, kun tu hgro bahi rgyu, pien yin (K), pien hing yin (H). 
5. Ripening cause or cause of maturation, vipakahetu, rnam par smin pahirgyu, pao yin (K), yi chou 
yin (H). 

6. Enabling cause, karanahetu, byed pahi rgyu, wou tchang yin (K) (avighnakarana), neng tso yin (H). 


The Buddhist doctrine is primarily a doctrine of causality and the Buddha Sakyamuni, throughout his 
career, never stopped teaching his disciples the dependent origination of the phenomena of existence 
(pratityasmautpada), the production that conditions the appearance and disappearance of dharmas. His 
homily inevitably begins with the phrase: This being, that is; from the production of this, that is produced 
(asmin satidam bhavaty asyotpadad idam utpadyate), and: This not being, that is not; by the cessation of 
this, that ceases (asminn asatidam na bhavaty asya nirodhad idam nirudhyate): cf. Catusparisat, p. 102, 
358-360; Salistamba, ed. N. A. Sastri, p. 2; Avadanagataka, II, p. 105-106: Arthavinigcaya, ed. N. H. 
Samtani, p. 5; Mahavastu, II, p. 285, III, p. 448; and for the Pali sources, Vin. I, p. 1; Majjhima, IT, p. 63; 
Samyutta, II, p. 1, 25, etc. 
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The Buddhist credo quite rightly continues with a single stanza infinitely reproduced on Indian, Serindian 


and Chinese monuments and images: 
Ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum tathagato aha | 
tesan ca yo nirodho evamvadi mahasamano || 


“The Tathagata, the great ascetic, has told the cause of phenomena coming from causes, and he has also 


told their abolition.” 


But in the present section, it is more precisely a matter of the system of the four conditions and/or the six 
causes intervening in the functioning of causality. Does this system already occur in the canonical sitras or, 
if not, which school elaborated it? Does the Madhyamaka accept or reject it? Do the Prajfiaparamita stitras 


mention it and, if so, in what sense? Finally, how did the Traité understand it? 


1. The system in the canonical siitras 


In the early texts the words ‘condition’ (pratyaya) and ‘cause’ (hetu) seem to be equivalent. The 
Kosavyakhya, p. 188, makes the following comment: “What is the difference between hetu and pratyaya? 
There is none. The Blessed One said: dvau hetii dvau pratyayau samyagdrster utpddaya. katamau dvau. 
paratas ca ghoso ‘dhyatmam ca yoniso manaskara iti. “There are two causes, two conditions for the arising 
of right view. What are these two? The speech of another and, inwardly, right reflection’ (cf. Majjima, I, p. 
294, 1. 1-3; Anguttara, I, p.87, 1. 32-34). The words hetu, pratyaya, nidana, karana, nimitta, linga, upanisad 


are synonymous.” 


But, asks the Mahavibhasa, why is it that the Jianaprasthana of Katyayaniputra, after having spoken of the 
four pratyayas, still lists six hetus? Here is its answer (T 1545, k. 16, p. 79a26-c5): 


“The six hetus are not spoken of in the stitras; the stitras speak only of the existence of the four pratyayas, 
namely, hetupratyaya up to adhipatipratyaya. Here, in order to distinguish the hetus from the pratyayas, 


[the Jnanaprasthana] speaks of six hetus. 


“Question. — Do the hetus contain the pratyayas and do the pratyayas contain <2165> the hetus? — Answer: 
They are contained mutually according to thir use. Some say that the first five hetus are the hetupratyaya 
and that the karanahetu is the other three pratyayas. Others say that the pratyayas contain the hetus, but 
that the Aetus do not contain [all] the pratyayas: thus the first five hetus are the hetupratyaya; the 
karanahetu is the adhipatipratyaya, but the samanantarapratyaya and the adlambanapratyaya are not 


contained in the hetus. 


“Others say that that it was also a question of the fetus in the sttras and, particularly, in the Ekottaragama, 
of the group of six (satkanipata), but in time, this text has disappeared (antarhita); however, the Sthavira 
Katyayaniputra, by the power of his knowledge resulting from an aspiration (pranidhijndana), saw this siitra 
passage where it was a matter of the six hetus and [as a result] he compiled and wrote his Abhidharma. 


That is why, in this Abhidharma, he distinguishes the six hetus. Formerly the Ekottaragamasitra listed 
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dharmas from | to 100 (ekottarikagama a satad dharmanirdesa Gsit); now it goes only from 1 to 10 
(idanim tv @ dasakad drsyanta iti), and the rest have disappeared. Moreover, in the groups | to 10, much 
has disappeared and not much remains. The Sthavira Sanakavasin, a great arhat, was a disciple 
contemporaneous with the Sthavira Ananda. At that time, this Venerable was a faithful transmitter of the 
Bhagavat’s teachings, but, by the time of the nirvana of the arhat, 77,000 jatakas and sutras, 10,000 sastras 
had already disappeared. If so many sttras and sastras disappeared under one scholar, what has not 
happened from that day until today when hundreds, thousands, of scholars have followed one after the 
other? How can the number of sitras and sastras that have been lost be known? This is why, some say, the 


six hetus are mentioned in the sitras. 


“Other teachers (@carya) say: Although there is no siitra where the six hetus are treated in order 
(anukramena) and fully (sampurnam), these hetus are mentioned separately (vikirnam) in various places in 


the siitras: 


1. A sutra says: ivam ucyate darsanamilika sraddha ‘vetyajnanasamprayukta ‘It is what is called faith 
having seeing as root, ASSOCIATED with the knowledge [subsequent] to penetration’. Sttras of this kind 
have dealt with the samprayuktakahetu. 


2. A sutra says: caksuh pratitya rupani cotpadyate caksurvijnanam. trayanam samgatih sparsah. taih saha 
jata vedana samjna cetana ca ‘As a result of the eye and visibles, there arises the visual consciousness; the 
meeting of the three is contact; there ARISE WITH them sensation, concept and volition’ (cf. Majjhima, I, 
p. 111, 1. 35037, p. 281, 1. 18-29; Samyutta, II, p. 72, 1. 4-5; IV, p. 32, 1. 31-32; p. 86, 1. 18-19; p. 90, 1. 15- 
16). Sutras of this kind have dealt with sahabhihetu. 


3. A sutra says: samanvagato ‘yam pudgalah kusalair api dharmair akusalair api. asya khalu pudgalasya 
kusala = dharma antarhita akusalaa = dharmah — sammukhibhitah.  asti —casyanusahagatam 
kusalamilamasamucchinnam yato ‘sya kusalabhavisyati ‘This man is endowed with good and bad 
dharmas, but within him the good dharmas are disappearing and the bad dharmas are appearing. But there 
is still within him a persistent root of good which is not cut and, from this root of good, there will grow 
ANOTHER root of good: thus, in the future, this man will be pure’ (cf. Anguttara, III, p. 404, 1. 12-20; 
Madhyama, T 26, k. 27, p. 601a22-27). Sutras of this kind have dealt with the sabhagahetu. <2166> 


4. A sutra asys: mithydadrsteh purusapudgalasya yac ca kayakarma yac ca vakkarma yac ca manaskarma 
yah pranidhih ye ca taddrster anvayah samskarah sarve ‘py ete dharma anistatvaya samvartante 
‘kantatvayaprivatvayamanapatvaya. [tat kasya hetoh. drstir hy asya yad uta mithydadrstih] ‘For the man 
who has a wrong view, every physical act, every vocal act, every mental act, every resolution and all the 
formations connected with this view: ALL these dharmas end up in delusion, unhappiness, affliction, 
disagreement. [Why? Because he has a guilty view, namely, wrong view]. — Cf. Anguttara, V, p. 212, 1. 20- 
29; Samyukta, T 99, k. 28, p. 204a25-28. Sutras of this kind have dealt with the sarvatragahetu. 


5. A sutra says: asthanam etad anavakaso yat kayaduscaritasya vagduscaritasya manoduscaritasyestah 
kanto manapo vipaka nirvarteta. sthanam ca kaly etad vidyate yad anisto ‘kanto ‘mandapo vipako nirvarteta 
‘It is impossible, it is unrealizable that a physical, vocal or mental misdeed will result in an agreeable, nice, 
pleasant, RETRIBUTION, but it is certainly possible that there will result from it a disagreeable, lowly, 
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unpleasant retribution’ (cf. Majjhima, II, p. 66, 1. 9-28; Anguttara, I, p. 28, 1. 23-24; madhyama, T 26, k. 
47, p. 724b8-10). Sutras of this kind have dealt with the vipdkahetu. 


6. A sutra says: dvau hetu dvau pratayau samyagdrster utpadaya: paratas ca ghoso ‘dhyatmam ca yoniso 
manaskarah ‘There are two causes, two conditions for the ARISING of right view: the speech of another 
and, inwardly, right reflection’ (cf. Majjhima, I, 1. 1-3; Anguttara, I, p. 87, 1. 32-34; Madhyama, T 26, k. 58, 
p. 791al-2; Ekottara, T 125, k. 7, p. 578a5-6). Sutras of this kind have dealt with the karanahetu. 


“Therefore the six HETUS have been spoken by the Buddha, and, by basing himself on these sutras, the 
Sthavira [Katyayaniputra] composed this [Jianaprasthana]-sastra.” 


oe 


The present passage of the Mahavibhasa will in part be repeated by Samghabhadra in his Nyayanusara, T 
1562, k. 15, p. 416b5-417a9, and by Yasomitra in his Kosavyakhya, p. 188, 1. 13-189, 1. 13. 


In Buddhism there are several systems of causality. The earliest and best known is that of the twelve- 
membered conditioned origination (dvadsangapratitvasamutpada) in which twelve conditions (pratyaya or 
nidana) are involved. Taught by the Buddha at Benares and many other places, it is universally accepted by 
all Buddhists. 


Here it is not a question of this system, but of another theory where at first four pratyayas (hetupratyaya, 
etc,) are involved, to which later six hetus (samprayuktakahetu, etc.) were added. According to some 
scholars, the field of action of the four pratyayas coincides exactly with that of the six hetus and the six 
hetus are equivalent to the four pratyayas; according to others, the action of the pratyayas greatly exceeds 
that of the hetus. 


This system was not accepted by all the schools, and so its partisans tried to establish its canonicity by 


showing that the sutras of the Tripitaka dealt with it. 


They claim that the four pratyayas, taken as a group, were “spoken in the stitras”: this is what is affirmed 
by the Mahavibhasa in the passage I [Lamotte] have just translated, by the Kosa (II, p. 209) and even by the 
Traité in the pages that follow. Unfortunately, despite all the research carried out in the Sttrapitaka, 
<2167> the passage in question has not been found and, until proof of the contrary, it must be accepted that 


the early scriptures were still unaware of these four pratyayas. 


In regard to the six fetus, it is useful to establish a distinction among the fetus taken in isolation and the 


hetus as a group. 


According to some scholars, the group of six hetus appeared early in some siitras that today have 
disappeared. In vain would one look for them in the old texts, but the Sarvastivadin teacher Katyayaniputra 
was aware of them by the magical power of his pranidhijiana and he mentioned them in his 
Jitanaprasthana which he compiled three hundred years after the Parinirvana at Tamasavanavihara, a 


Sarvastivadin monastery of the Cmabhukti district in northwestern India (cf. Hiuan-tsang, Si-yu-ki, T 2087, 
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k. 4, p. 889c). — Without recourse to such a dangerous hypothesis, other scholars frankly recognized that 


there is no siitra dealing with the six hetus ”in order and complete”. 


The problem is quite different if it is a matter of the six hetus taken in isolation. The sutras that allude to 
such and such a hetu in particular are not missing. The Mahavibhasa mentions a certain number of them for 
us. In this sense, the hetus as well as the pratyayas are canonical, but the system that groups together four 
pratyayas and six hetus is not: it is a theory of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school. Proof of this is that 
other schools do not recognize it and in turn have proposed other systems: the Sariputrabhidharma has 
drawn up a list of 10 pratvayas (T 1548, k. 25, p. 679b5-7); the Theravadin Abhidhamma lists 24 (cf. 
Nyanatiloka, Guide through the Abhidhammpitaka, 1938, p. 87-109); Buddhistisches Worterbuch, 1952, p. 
145-152). 


2. The system in the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins 


The system of the four pratyayas coupled with or completed by that of the six hetus is described in most of 
the Abhidharmas and Sastras of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school: 


Vijfhtanakaya, T 1539, k. 3, p. 547b22-c4 (cf. Kosa, II, p. 299 as note; Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 4, p. 
645b6-7; T 1542, k. 5, p. 712b12-13; Jhanaprasthana, T 1543, k. 1, p. 773a13-14: 774b22-775a9; T 1544, 
k. 1, p. 920c5-921a10. 


Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 21, p. 109a20-28; k. 16, p. 80a17-22. 


Abhidharmahrdayasastra of Dharmasri, T 1550, k. 1, p. 811c1-5, 812a19-25 Transl. I. Armelin, p. 68-69, 
72); Samyuktabhidharmasara of Dharmatrata, T 1552, k. 2, p. 883a3-4; Abhidharmamrtarasa of Ghosaka, T 
1553, k. 1, p. 970a16-b14 (transl. J. Van den Broeck, p. 123-126); Prakaranabhidharmavatara of Skandhila, 
T 1554, k. 2, p. 988a21-c24 (transl. M. van Velthem, p. 71-74. 


Kosa, II, p. 244-331; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 15-20, p. 416b-456a. 


The sources mentioned here outline the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika concepts on causality: Not only are the 
samskrtadharmas hetupratyayasamutpanna — which is a tautology — but they depend on a precise number 
of causes and conditions, namely, the 4 pratyayas and the 6 hetus. This does not mean that any dharma 
indiscriminately is the product of 4 pratyayas: some depend on 4 pratyayas, others on 3, others on 2, but 
none depend on one single pratyaya. And it is the same in regard to the 6 hetus: there is no single unique 
cause on which the totality of dharmas depends <2168> and this observation excludes the intervention of a 


Deity unique to the process of causality. 


The play of the 6 hetus is pretty much confused with that of the 4 pratyayas and is only the doublet of 
them. This complicates the task of the exegetists when they treat them conjointly. The early masters often 


limited themselves to speaking of the 4 pratyayas. 
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3. The system in the Madhyamaka 


Nagarjuna, author of the Madhyamakasastra, was aware of this system and, in a stanza in his Karika, I, 2 
(p. 76), he says to his objector: 


Catvarah pratyaya hetus calambanam anantaram / 
tathaivadhipateyam ca pratyayo nasti paticamah // 
“There are four conditions: cause, object, antecedent and dominant. A fifth condition does not exist.” 


From the beginning of his work, Nagarjuna attacks a typically Sarvastivadin position. Thus he was 
connected with this school which, in the first centuries of our era, was widespread in the northwest of India. 
In his Karika, I, 5 (p. 81), Nagarjuna rejected outright the four pratyayas: 

Utpadyate pratityeman itime pratyayah kila / 

yavan notpadyata ime tavan napratyayah katham // 
“These conditions are at issue when some thing arises in dependence on them; but if nothing arises, how 


would they not be non-conditions?” — In other words, if nothing is conditioned, there can be no question of 


conditions. 


Going on this evidence, Nagarjuna successively shows the absurdity of the hetupratyaya (Karika, I, 7, p. 
83), the alambanapratyaya (Karika, I, 8, p. 84), the samantarapratyaya (Karika, I, 9, p. 85) and the 
adhipatipratyaya (Karika, I, 10, p. 86). 

We will return to these stanzas later, but already the attitude taken by Nagarjuna in regard to the system of 
the four conditions is clear: it is a pure and simple rejection. If there is a pratityasamutpada, it is 


characterized by the eight negative characteristics (asfavisesanavisista), which are non-cessation 


(anirodha), non-production (anutpdda, etc. (cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 3, 1. 11) and are mingled with emptiness. 


4. The system in the Great Prajfiiaparamitastitras 


If these siitras were to mention the four pratyayas, that would prove their dependence on the Sarvastivada 
and would throw some light on the origin of an immense literature which, despite its prolixity, carefully 


conceals its sources. 


On this point we come up against a serious problem of authenticity, for some versions of the Great Sitras 
pass over the four conditions in silence whereas others that mention them fall into two groups, one group 


that rejects them and one that accepts them. 


a. Versions silent about the four pratyayas. 
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The Sanskrit text of the ‘corrected’ PaficavimSatisahasrika and the two earliest Chinese translations of the 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, that of Dharmaraksa made in 286AD and that of Moksala made in 291AD, say 
<2169> nothing about the four pratyayas in the place where they should have spoken of them, 1.e., after the 


statement of the eighteen Siinyatas. 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, ed. N. Dutt, p. 24, 1. 17. 
Kouang tsan king, T 222, k. 1, p. 150a3. 
Fang kouang pan jo king, T 221, k. 1, p. 3b1. 


b. Versions rejecting the existence of the four pratyayas. They may be found in the collection of the Ta pan 


jo po lo mi to king, Chinese translation made by Hiuan-tsang between 660 and 663AD: 


PaficavimSatisahasrika, T 220, book VII, k. 402, p. 8c11-13: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to 
understand (avaboddhum) that the hetupratyaya, the samanantarapratyaya, the Glambanapratyaya and the 
adhipatipratyaya do not exist (na vidyante) and are not perceived (nopalabhyante) in all dharmas should 


practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Astadasasahasrika, T 220, book VII, k. 479, p. 430c7-8: [The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to 
understand the sixteen Siinyatas] and the Glambanasinyata, the adhipatisiinyata, the samanantarasunyata 


(read teng wou kien k’ong), etc., should practice the perfection of wisdom. 
c. Versions that adopt the four pratyayas. 


They simply say that the bodhisattva wishing to understand the four pratvayas should practice the 


perfection of wisdom. 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, Chinese translation by Kumarajtva, T 223, k. 1, p. 219c12-14. 


PaficavimSatisahasrika, Tibetan translation, Tib. Trip., vol. 18, no. 731, p. 53fol. 32b6-7: Sha ra dva tihi bu 
g€an yan byan chub sems dpah sems dpah chen po dmigs pa dan / dban dan / de ma thag pa dan rgyuhi 
rken khon du chud par.. hdod pas ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la bslab par byaho / 


Sanskrit text of the Satasahasrika, ed. P. Ghosa, p. 80, | 46: Punar param 
Saradvatiputralambanamateyasamantarahetupratyayata avaboddhukamena ...This wording obviously 
should be corrected as follows: Punaraparam Saradvatiputra hetusamanantaralambanadhipatipratyayan 


avaboddhukamena.... 
Satasahasrika, Chinese translation by Hiuan-tsang, T 220, book V, k. 3, p. 132-5. 


- Perhaps the passage on the four pratyayas did not appear in the original version of the PaficavimsSati: the 
adversaries as well as the partisans of this theory could have introduced it into the text, the former in order 


to reject it, the latter in order to adopt it, at least from the samvrti point of view. 


5. The system according to the Traité 
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The passage of the PaficavimSatisahasrika which the 7raité is about to comment on is placed among the 
versions that adopt the four pratyayas and are against those that reject them. This puts our author in a 
delicate situation. To deny the four pratyvayas, as Nagarjuna did in his Madhyamakasastra, is to brush up 
against nihilism; to accept the four pratyayas, as do the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmikas, is to fall into 
realism. And yet realism and nihilism are the two extreme views condemned by the Buddha (see above, p. 
2007F). The author of the Traité is going to adopt a middle path which is that of the Prajfiaparamita which 
abstains from taking up (parigrahana) or abandoning (utsarga) <2170> the pratyayas for the good reason 
that conditioned things are never produced and that, from the beginning, dharmas are parinirvanized 


(adiparinivrta). 


Having briefly defined the four pratvayas and the six hetus, the author, worried about objectivity, begins by 
allowing a Madhyamika objector who considers the conditions to be non-conditions (n@pratyaya) to speak. 
This objector expresses himself in almost the same way as Nagarjuna in Karikas 7 to 14 of his 


Pratyayapariksa which is none other than a refutation (nisedha) of the system of the four conditions. 


Then the author explains in detail this system such as the great Sarvastivadin teachers of the 
Satpadabhidharma and the Vibhasa had conceived it. 


If Nagarjuna pushed negation too far, the Sarvastivadins sinned by excessive realism, and so the author of 
the Traité tries to bring things back to the point by taking his inspiration from the Prajiiaparamita. The 
ordinary person sees the pratyayas and believes them; the wise man also sees the pratyayas but he does not 
believe them. The ordinary person is like the child who sees the moon reflected in the water and tries to 
grab it; the wise person also sees the moon reflected in the water but he does not seek to grab it because he 
knows it is not there. The dharmas that appear to us as conditioned are empty of reality and like a magical 
creation. The vision that we have of them comes from provisional truth (samvrtisatya); their non-arising 


and non-cessation is their true nature, which is none other than absence of any nature. 


Pratyaya and Hetu 
[k. 32, p. 296b] 


Siitra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 8-0, 1. 4-6). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to understand the causal 
condition, the immediately preceding condition, the object condition and the dominant condition of all 
dharmas should practice the perfection of wisdom (Sarvadharmanam 
hetusamanantaralambanadhipatyayan avaboddhukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE FOUR CONDITIONS (pratyaya) AND THE SIX CAUSES (hetu) 
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All conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are the result of four conditions (pratyaya): 1) the causal 
condition (hetupratyaya); 2) the immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya); 3) the object 


condition (alambanapratyaya); 4) the dominant condition (adhipatipratyaya). 
1) The causal condition (hetupratyaya), [is five causes (hetu)]: 
a. the associated cause (samprayuktakahetu), 
b. the simultaneous cause (sahabhihetu), 
c. the homogeneous cause (sabhagahetu), <2171> 
d. the universal cause (sarvatragahetu), 
e. the ripening cause (vipakahetu).' 
These five causes (hetu) are causal condition (hetupratyaya).’ 
Furthermore, all conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are also called causal condition (hetupratyaya). 


2) The immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya). — If one accepts the last mind and the last 
mental events (caramds cittacaittah), past (atita) as well as present (pratyutpanna), of the arhat [at the 
moment of nirvana], all the other minds-and-mental-events, past or present, play the role of antecedent 
[with respect to the minds-and-mental-events that follow them] and are called immediately preceding 


condition.? 


3-4) The object condition (alambanapratyaya) is the dominant condition (adhipatipratyaya). — It is all the 


4 
dharmas. 


The bodhisattva who wants to cognize the specific characteristics (svalaksana) and the general 


characteristics (sa@manyalaksana) of the four conditions should practice the perfection of wisdom. <2172> 


' By vipdkahetu we should understand either the cause of ripening (vipakasya hetuh) or the cause which is ripening 
(vipaka eva hetuh): both interpretations are correct: cf. Kosa, II, p. 271-272. 
> The sixth cause, the kdranahetu, which does not present an obstacle to the arising of other dharmas, is not part of the 
hetupratyaya: cf. KoSa II, p. 246. 
> The flow of the mind is never interrupted except in exceptional cases such as the unconscious absorption 
(asamjnisamapatti) and the absorption of cessation (nirodhasamapatti). Usually the mind-and-mental-events that arise 
(utpanna) are the condition as equal (sama) and immediate (anantara) antecedent of the minds-and-mental-events that 
follow them. An exception is made for the last mind and the last mental events of the arhat at the moment of his 
nirvana: these cannot constitute an immediately preceding condition “because no mind and no mental events arise after 
them” (anyacittasambandhandat): cf. Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 10, p. 50a22-25; Kosa, I, p. 305. 
* All dharmas indiscriminately, even if they are not grasped by the consciousness, are capable of being object of this 
consciousness because its nature remains the same, just as fuel is fuel even when it is not burning. 

- Insofar as it does not present an obstacle to the arising of other dharmas, any dharma is dominant condition 


of other dharmas, except for itself: cf. Kosa, II, p. 306-308. 
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Il. OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE EFFICACY OF THE CONDITIONS 


Objector.’ — According to the perfection of wisdom (prajidparamita), the four conditions (pratyaya) do not 


exist (nopalabhyante). Why? 


1) [Rejection of hetupratyaya]. — It is illogical (na yujyate) that the effect (phala) pre-exists in the cause 


(hetu) and it is also illogical that it does not pre-exist in it.° 
If the effect pre-existed in the cause, there would not be any cause [since it already exists]. 
If it did not pre-exist in the cause, of what use would this cause be [since it does not occur there]? 


If it did pre-exist without having pre-existed there, it would also result from a non-cause, by chance 
(ahetuka). 


Furthermore, it is necessary to see the effect arise from the cause in order to be able to speak about cause; 


but if the effect is not there in advance, how can one speak of cause? 


Furthermore, if the effect arises from a cause (hetor jayate), this effect depends on a cause (hetum 
apeksate). But this cause is not independent (asvatantra) and in turn, depends on other causes. If the cause 


is not independent, how could one say that the effect depends solely on that cause? <2173> 


For these many reasons, we know that there is no causal condition (hetupratyaya). 


> This objector is a Madhyamika who is going to reason in a manner very close to that of Nagarjuna in his Madh. 
Karika. 
° The objector claims here to be following a version of the Prajitaparamita where the four pratyayas are rejected, 
whereas the 7raité is referring to a version where they are accepted: see above, p. 2169F. 
Compare Madh. Karika, XX, v. 1-4 (p. 391-393): 
Hetos ca pratyayanam ca sdmagrya jayate yadi / 
phalam asti ca samagryam samagryda jayate katham // 
hetos ca pratyayanam ca samagryd jayate yadi / 
phalam nasti ca samagryam samagrya jayate katham // 
hetos ca pratyayanam ca sdmagryam asti cet phalam / 
grhyeta nanu sdmagryam samagryam ca na grhyate // 
hetos ca pratyayanam ca sdmagryam nasti cet phalam / 
hetavah pratyayas ca syur ahetupratyayaih samah // 
Transl. - If the fruit that arises from the complex of the cause and conditions already occurs in this complex, 
why would it need to arise from the complex? 
If the fruit that arises from the complex of cause and conditions does not occur in this complex, how could it 
arise from this complex? 
If the fruit occurred in the complex of cause and conditions, it should certainly be taken hold of in this 
complex. Now it is not held there. 
If the fruit did not occur in the complex of cause and conditions, causes and fruits would be equivalent to 


non-causes, to non-conditions. 
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2) [Rejection of the samanantarapratyaya|. — Once gone (atita), the minds-and-mental-events 
(cittacaitasikadharma) are all destroyed (niruddha) and have no further activity (karitra); then how could 
they constitute an immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya)? The mind presently existing 


(pratyutpanna) thus has no antecedent.’ 


Perhaps you would like to call upon the future (andgata) to guarantee the [296c] continuity of the mind 


(cittakrama)? But as this future does not yet exist, how would it assure this continuity? 
For such reasons, there is no immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya). 


3) [Rejection of the object condition.] — All [mental] dharmas are without specific characteristic (animitta) 


and without object (andlambana); why then speak of object condition (alambanapratyaya)?* 


4) [Rejection of the dominant condition]. — All dharmas are equal, being without dependence (anddhina) or 


support (andsraya); why then speak of dominant condition (adhipratyaya)?” 


As these four conditions do not exist, how can the Prajaparamitastitra say here that “in order to understand 


the four conditions, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom”? <2174> 


III. THE OPINION OF THE TRAITE IN REGARD TO CAUSALITY 


Answer. — You do not understand the nature (/aksana) of the Prajfiaparamita; that is why you claim that, 
according to the Prajhaparamita, the four conditions (pratyaya) do not exist (nopalabhyante). In view of all 


dharmas, the Prajfiaparamita abandons nothing and refutes nothing (na parityajati na pratisedhayati):"” it is 


7 Compare Madh. Karika, I, v. 9 (p. 85): 
Anupannesu dharmesu nirodho nopapadyate / 
nanantaram ato yuktam niruddhe pratyayas ca kah // 

Paraphrase. — As long as the dharma-effects have not arisen, the prior cessation of the cause is impossible. 
Assuming that this cessation had taken place, what could be the condition of the effect? Thus the immediately 
preceding condition is unacceptable. 

§ Compare Madh. Karika, I, v. 8 (p. 84): 
Andlambana evayam san dharma uoadisyate / 
athandlambane dharme kuta Glambanam punah // 

Paraphrase. — You are teaching that this dharma (= cittacaitta) exists previously without object. But if this 
dharma is fundamentally without object, how could it ever be comprised of one? 
° Madh. Karika, I, v. 10 (p. 86) is expressed differently: 

Bhavanam nihsvabhavanam na satta vidyate yatah / 
satidam asmin bhavatity etan naivopapadyate // 

Paraphrase. — Since there is no existence for essences without inherent nature, the sovereignty or 
predominance of one dharma over another, a dominance expressed by saying: “This being, that is”, is logically 
untenable. 


10 See above, p. 2142F, n. 
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absolutely pure (atyantaparisuddha) and free of futile proliferation(nispraparica). According to the word of 
the Buddha, “there are four conditions”.'' But people with little knowledge (alpavid), being attached to 
these four conditions (catuspratyayabhinivista), have composed bad treatises (kusastra) on their subject. In 
order to destroy these wrong opinions (abhinivesa), [the Prajiiaparamitastitra] teaches the emptiness 
(sinyata) and indestructibility of dharmas. Therefore, arising from a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagryutpanna) — namely, the internal and external bases of consciousness 
(adhyatmabahirdhayatana) — this mind-dharma (cittadharma) is like a magic show (mayopama), deceptive 
(mrsavada) and without definite nature (niyatasvabhava). And it is the same for the mental-events-dharmas 


(caitasikadharma). 


1. Causality according to the Abhidharma 


[a. The four conditions and the six causes] 
[As we have just seen, the causal condition (hetupratyaya) is the five causes (hetu): 


1) The mental events (caitta) coexist with the mind (cittasahabhit), - namely, feeling (vedand), notion 
(samjra), intention (cetand), etc.'* ; they have the same aspect (ekakara) and the same object (ekalambana) 
as the mind, being ‘associated’ (samprayukta) with it.'’ The mind as associated with the mental events is 
cause, and the mental events as associated with the mind are cause. This is what is called associated causes 
(samprayuktakahetu). These associated causes are like friends and acquaintances who come together to do 
something. <2175> 


2) The simultaneous cause (sahabhithetu). — Conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) each have a 
simultaneous cause and, as simultaneous, these dharmas mutually help each another.'* They are like an 


older brother and a younger brother who, being of the same birth, help one another mutually. 


3) The homogeneous cause (sabhagahetu). — Dharmas of the good category (Ausalanikadya), when they are 
past (atita), are [homogeneous] cause of present (pratyutpanna) and future (andgata) dharmas; past (atita) 


or present (pratyutpanna), dharmas of the good category are [homogeneous] cause of future (andgata) 


' The author of the Traité believes, along with the Sarvastivadins, in the existence of a canonical siitra enumerating 
and listing the four conditions. But this stitra has not yet been found in the old scriptures. 

> See Kosa, II, p. 153-156. 

> For Koéa, II, p. 267, only the mind and mental events (cittacaitta) that have the same aspect (ekdkdra), the same 


object (ekalambana) and the same point of support (samasraya) are samprayuktakahetu. 


* Dharmas that are the result of one another (mithahphala) are sahabhiihetu, such as, for example, the great elements 
(bhiita), the mind (citta) and the accompaniments of the mind (cittanuvartin), that which characterizes (/aksana) and 


that which is characterized (Jaksya): cf. Kosa, H, p. 248. 
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good dharmas.'° [Mutatis mutandis], it is the same for bad (akusala) dharmas and indeterminate (avyakrta) 


dharmas. Thus all dharmas each have their homogeneous cause. 


4) The universal cause (sarvatragahetu). — The perverse tendencies (anusaya) to be abandoned by seeing 
the truth of suffering and the truth of the origin (duhkhasamudayasatya-darsanaprahdatavya) are cause of 


all defiled (Alista) dharmas and are called universal cause.'° <2176> 


5) The ripening cause (vipadkahetu). — As a result of the accomplishment of action (karman), a favorable 


(kusala) or unfavorable (akusala) fruit of ripening (vipakaphala) is obtained: this is the ripening cause."” 


These five causes (hetu) constitute the causal condition (hetupratyaya). 


'S Similar (sadrsa) dharmas belonging to one and the same category and to one and the same stage (svanikdyabhii) and 
arisen earlier (agraja), are sabhagahetu. Dharmas arisen earlier are homogeneous cause of later dharmas, whether the 
latter are arisen or not yet arisen (piirvotpannah pascimanam utpannanutpannanam sabhagahetuh); future dharmas are 
never homogeneous cause (andgata naiva sabhagahetuh): cf. Ko§a, II, p. 255-257. — Vasubandhu in his Kosabhasya, p. 
85, 1. 24-86, 1. 2, cites a passage of the Jianaprasthana, T 1544, k. 1, p. 920c15-18: Sabhagahetuh katamah. 
purvotpannani kusalamilani pascad utpannanam kusalamiilanam tatsamprayuktanam ca dharmanam svadhatau 
abhagahetuna hetuh. evam atitany atitapratyutpannanam. atitapratyutpannany andgatanam iti vaktyavyam. — What is 
the homogeneous cause? The previously arisen roots of good are homogeneous cause of roots of good arisen later and 
of the dharmas associated with them that are of the same category. Similarly also, the past roots of good are 
homogeneous cause of past and present roots of good, and the past and present roots of good are homogeneous cause of 
future roots of good. 

'© The anusayas are the perverse tendencies by virtue of which actions are accumulated (upacayam gacchanti) and are 
capable of producing a new existence (KoSa, V, p. 1). Scholasticism lists 98 of them. Among them, 11 are called 
universal (sarvatraga) because they take as object their entire dhatu (sakalasvadhatvalambanatvat), in the sense that 
they are concerned with all categories of their dhatu in the sphere of existence in which the individual in whom they 
occur is born (KoSa, V, p. 32 at bottom). These 11 universals are: 1-7) the five drstis, satkayadrsti, etc., to be 
abandoned by the seeing of suffering (duhkhadarsanaprahatavya), plus two drstis, mithyadrsti and 
Silavrataparamarsadrsti, to be abandoned by the seeing of the origin (samudayadarsana-prahdatavya); 8-9) the two 
vicikitsas (doubts concerning the reality of suffering and of non-suffering), to be destroyed by the seeing of suffering 
and of the origin (duhkhasamudaya-darsanaprahatavya); 10-11) the two kinds of avidyd, one associated with the other 
anuSayas, the other alone (aveniki), both of which are to be abandoned by the seeing of suffering and of the origin (cf. 
KoéSa, V, p. 31; Kosavyakhya, p. 458, 1. 10-16. 

These universals are sarvatragahetu. The Kosavyakhya, p. 89, 1. 3 states: Svabhiimikah purvotpannah 
sarvatraga dharmah pascimanam klistanam dharmanam sarvatragahetuh. — The universal dharmas belonging to a 
certain stage and previously arisen [i.e., past or present] are the universal cause of later defiled dharmas. 

'7 According to the simplest interpretation, the vipdkahetu is the cause involving ripening. Morally defined actions, 
whether bad (asubha = akusala) or good-impure, produce an unpleasant or a pleasant fruit of ripening respectively, but 


always morally indeterminate. Hence the definition of Kosa, II, p. 271: Vipakahetur asubhah kusalas sasravah. 
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[Immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya)|. — When the minds-and-mental-events 
(cittacaitta) follow one another in order (kramasas) without intermediary (anantaram), there is the 


immediately preceding condition.'* 


[Object condition (4lambanapratyaya)]. — When the minds-and-mental-events (cittachaitta) arise and take 


things as object (visayan Glambya), there is the object condition.” 


Dominant condition (adhipatipratyaya)]|.— At the moment of their arising, the dharmas do not obstruct one 


another mutually: that is an absence of obstacle (avighna) [called dominant condition].”” <2177> 


[b. Number of conditions occurring in the different types of dharmas].”! 
1) The mind and mental events arise as a result of four conditions (caturbhis cittacaittah). 


2) The absorption of non-conception (asamjnisamapatti) and the absorption of cessation 
(nirodhasamapatti) arise as a result of three conditions [hetupratyaya, samanantarapratyaya, 


adhipatipratyaya], with the exclusion of the object condition (alamabanapratyaya). 


3) The other dharmas, namely, the other formations not associated with the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) 
and the material dharmas (ripa) arise as a result of two conditions [hetupratyaya and adhipatipratyayal, 
with the exclusion of the immediately preceding condition (samanantarapratyaya) and the object condition 


(alambanapratyaya). 


'8 The minds-and-mental-events which immediately precede other minds-and-mental-events are samanantarapratyaya 
of the latter. 

'? Every dharma indiscriminately is capable of being taken by the mind and the mental events associated with the 
latter. When a consciousness arises by taking it as object, this dharma is the dlambanapratyaya of this consciousness. 
°° The adhipatipratyaya manifests in such a way that it never presents an obstacle in any circumstance: this is its only 
activity (Kosabhasya, p. 101, 1. 4-5: adhipatipratyayas tu sarvasyam avasthayam andvaranabhavenavasthita ity etad 
asya karitram). The cause called ‘raison d’Itre’ is the dominant condition. This dominant condition is the one that 
belongs to the greatest number of dharmas or that acts on the greatest number of dharmas (Kosabhasya, p. 100, 1. 12- 
15: ya eva karanahetuh sa evadhipatipratyayah ... adhiko ‘yam pratyayah adhikasya va pratyayah). 

Every dharma is karanahetu with respect to all dharmas except for itself. Every dharma is kadranahetu of all 
conditioned dharmas except for itself insofar as it appears as not being an obstacle to the arising of the others 
(Kosabhasya, p. 82, 1. 23-24: svato ‘nye karanahetuh. samskrtasya hi dharmasya svabhavavarjyah sarvadharmah 
karanahetuh. avighnabhavavasthandat.) 

The author of the Traité, or his translator Kumarajiva, avoids the term karanahetu and substitutes wou tchang 
yin for it, probably avighnakarana ‘the cause which is not an obstacle’. On the different ways of translating 
karanahetu, see A. Hirakawa, KoSa Index I, p. 129, 1. 14-15. 

21 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 136, p. 703a3-b1; Abhidharmasara, T 1550, k. 1,p. 812a17-b13; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, 
k. 1, p. 970b11-14; Kosa, II, p. 309-311; Kosabhasya, p. 101, 1. 6-20. 
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The conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma), being weak by nature (svabhavadaurbalyatvat), none of them 


arise from a single condition.” 


5 z : 23 
[c. Number of causes occurring in the various types of dharmas]. 


1) The mind and mental events (cittacaitta), when they arise from retribution (vipdkaja), arise from five 
causes [karanahetu, sahabhihetu, [297a]| sabhagahetu, samprayuktakahetu and vipakahetu]. Being non- 
defiled-indeterminate (anivrtavyakrta) and not being afflicted (aklista), they exclude the universal cause 


(sarvatragahetu).”* <2178> 


2) When they are afflicted (lista), the mind and mental events also arise from five causes [Adranahetu, 
sahabhithetu, sabhagahetu, samprayuktahetu and sarvatragahetu], excluding the ripening cause 
(vipakahetu). Why? These klesas are defiled (nivrta) whereas the ripening (vipaka) itself is non-defiled 


(anivrta); therefore the ripening cause should be excluded. 


3) When they have arisen from retribution (vipaka), form (riijpa) and the formations non-associated with the 
mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) arise from four causes [karanahetu, sahabhihetu, sabhagahetu and 
vipakahetu]. Not being mind-and-mental-event (cittacaitta), they exclude the associated cause 
(samprayuktakahetu); being non-defiled-indeterminate (anitvrtavyakrta), they exclude the universal cause 


(sarvatragahetu). 


4) When they are afflicted (Alista), form (rijpa) and the formations non-associated with the mind 
(cittaviprayuktasamskara) also arise from four causes [karanahetu, sahabhihetu, sabhahahetu and 
sarvatragahetu|. Not being mind-and-mental-event (cittacaitta), they exclude the associated cause 


(samprayuktahetu); being afflicted (klista), they exclude the ripening cause (vipdkahetu). 


5) The other minds-and mental-events (Sesas cittacaittah), except for the minds pure for the first time 


(prathamandasrava),° arise from four causes [kdranahetu, sahabhithetu, sabhagahetu and 


2 Kogabhasya, p. 101, 1. 19-20: Pratyayebhyo bhava upajayante na punah sarvasyaiva jagatah 
isvarapurusapradhanddikam karanam. — All the essences arising from four conditions at most and from two at least, 
the theistic or Samkhya systems that make the world depend on a single condition are to be excluded. 
3A bhidharmasara, T 1550, k. 1, p. 811c1-812a17; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 1, p. 970b3-11; Kosa, II, p. 297-298; 
KoSabhasya, p. 97, 1. 14-98, 1. 2. 
4 Anivrta-avydkrta (pou yin mou wou ki in Kumarajiva, wou feou wou ki in Hiuan-tsang), which may be rendered as 
‘non-defiled-indeterminate’. This is an anivrta mind, not covered by afflictive emotion (na kesdcchadita) and avydkrta, 
indeterminate from the moral point of view, i.e., neither good (kusala) nor bad (akusala), and thereby unable to project 
and bring about a fruit of retribution (phalapratigrahanadandasamartha). 

The afflictive emotions (k/esa) and the dharmas associated with them or deriving their origin from them are 
called klista, soiled, tainted. 
°> The prathamdndsravas are the first pure dharmas of the Path of seeing the truths, namely, the dubkhe 
dharmajnanaksanti and the dharmas co-existing with this ksanti. See above, p. 130F as note, 214F, 651F, 747F, 1412F, 
1796F. 
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samprayuktakahetu], excluding the ripening cause (vipadkahetu) and the universal cause (sarvatragahetu). 
Why? Not being indeterminate (avyakrta), they exclude the ripening cause (vipakahetu); not being afflicted 


(klista), they exclude the universal cause (sarvatragahetu). 


6) In regard to other things not associated with the mind (anye cittaprayuktadharmah) , namely, form 
(rupa) and the formations non-associated with the mind (cittaprayuktasamskara), it is necessary to 


distinguish]: 


a. If they have a homogeneous cause (sabhagahetu), they arise from three causes [ka@ranahetu, sahabhuhetu 
and sabhagahetu], excluding the associated cause (samprayuktahetu), the ripening cause (vipdkahetu) and 


the universal cause (sarvatragahetu). 


b. If they do not have a homogeneous cause (sabhagahetu), they arise <2179> from two causes: the 
simultaneous cause (sahabhithetu) and the cause ‘not making an obstacle’ (avighnakarana) [commonly 


designated by the name AG@ranahetu]. 


7) As for form (rijpa) and the formations non-associated with the mind (cittaviprayukta-samskara), 
occurring in minds pure for the first time (prathamanasravacitta), they arise from two causes: the 


simultaneous cause (sahabhithetu) and the cause ‘not making an obstacle’ (avighnakarana). 
There are no dharmas that are derived from one single cause (ekahetusambhiito nasti dharmah).”° 


The six causes (hetu) make up the four conditions (pratyaya). 


2. Causality according to the Perfection of Wisdom 


The bodhisattva who practices the perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita) considers the four conditions 
(pratyaya) , but his mind is not attached to them (saviga); even though he distinguishes (vibhajati) these 
dharmas, he knows that they are empty (siinya) and like magical transformations (nirmadnasama). Although 
in magical transformations there are many varieties (ndndvidhavisesa), the wise man who considers them 
knows that they have no reality: they are only trompe-l’oeil (caksurvancana), thought-constructions 
(vikalpa). He knows that the teachings of ordinary people (prthagjanadharma) are all erroneous (viparita), 
lies (mrsavada), without reality. Is there anything real there where there are the four pratyayas? And since 
the teachings of the saints (bhadraryadharma) are derived from the teachings of ordinary people, they too 


are unreal. 


As has been said above (p. 2142F, 2146F) in regard to the eighteen emptinesses, for a bodhisattva in the 


perfection of wisdom, there is no determinate nature (niyatasvabava) in any dharma either capable of being 


°6 Actually the kdranahetu and the sahabhiihetu are never absent. 
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grasped or capable consequently of being rejected (bhinna). But as beings are attached (sakta) to the 


emptiness of causes and conditions, they say that they can be rejected.”’ <2180> 


Thus, seeing the moon reflected in the water (udakacandra), the little child is greedy for it and is attracted 
to it; but when he wants to grab it and does not succeed, he feels sad and annoyed. The wise man instructs 
him, saying: “This moon can be seen (drsta) with the eyes but it cannot be seized (grhita) with the hand.” 
The wise man denies only that it can be seized; he does not claim that it cannot be seen. In the same way, 
the bodhisattva sees and knows that all dharmas arise from the four conditions (pratyaya) but he does not 
grasp any determinate nature (niyatalaksana) in these conditions. Dharmas arising from the complex of the 
four conditions (catuspratyayasamagrija) are like the moon [297b] reflected in water (udakacandra). 
Although this moon is false and non-existent (asat), it necessarily arises from causes and conditions — 
namely, water (udaka) and the moon (candra) — and does not come from other conditions. It is the same for 


dharmas; each one arises from its own causes and conditions and has no fixed reality. 


This is why [the Prajhaparamitasiitra] says here that “the bodhisattva who wants to understand the causal 
condition, the immediately preceding condition, the object condition and the dominant condition in 


accordance with the truth, must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Question. — If one wants to understand completely the meaning of the four conditions (pratyaya), one must 
study the Abhidharma. Why then does [the Prajfiaparamitasttra] say here that ”in order to understand the 


four conditions, it is necessary to study the Prajfaparamita’’? 


Answer. — In the explanation dedicated by the Abhidharma to the four conditions, the beginner 
(adikarmika) believes that it touches realities, but, if he examines them and goes into depth, he falls into 
wrong views (mithyddrsti) like those that you have formulated above (p. 2172F) in rejecting the four 


conditions.7° <2181> 


°7 The principle of causality is an axiom that is imposed on the human mind, but on reflecting, some take it to be well- 
founded, others to be purely illusory. 

The writers of the Abhidharma hold it to be valid: they think that that real dharmas arise from real causes and 
conditions; they seize their characteristics (nimitta) and adopt them (grhnanti): they fall into realism. 

The fundamentalist Madhyamikas, like the one who appears at the beginning of this section, judge concepts 
of cause and effect to be absurd and reject (nisedhanti) the hetus and pratyayas as non-existent (asat): they are on the 
brink of nihilism. 

Other Madhyamikas, basing themselves on the true nature of dharmas. which is the absence of any nature, 
abstain from affirming or denying the hetus and pratyayas in which they recognize neither existence nor non-existence. 
This is the position taken by the author of the Traité. Slightly less drastic than the preceding, it has the advantage of not 
laying itself open to any criticism. It is the position of an adult explaining to a child that the moon reflected in the water 
is ‘seen’ when there is a moon and there is water to reflect it, but it cannot be ‘grabbed’ because it is nothing and never 
will be any thing. 

For the udakacandra, see above, p. 364F. 
°8 The author has commented above (p. 1095F) that the study of Abhidharma leads to realism, whereas the teaching on 


emptiness ends up in nihilism. The Buddha condemned the extreme views of asti and nasti, of astita and nastita (see p. 
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Furthermore, if dharmas, as causes, depend on the four conditions, how are these four conditions caused in 
turn? If they themselves have causes, there is an infinite regression (anavastha); wherever there is an 
infinite regression, there is no beginning point (di); if there is no beginning, there is no cause (hetu) and 
hence all dharmas would be without cause (ahetuka). If there was a beginning, this beginning would be 
uncaused and, existing without being caused, it would not depend on causes and conditions. That being so, 


all dharmas themselves would exist without depending on causes and conditions. 
Furthermore, dharmas arising from causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamutpanna) are of two kinds: 


a. If they pre-exist in the causes and conditions, they arise independently of causes and conditions and there 


is neither cause nor condition for them. 


b. If they do not pre-exist in the causes and conditions, they are each without their respective causes and 


conditions. 


By futile chatter about the four conditions, one comes up against such errors (dosa). But the emptiness 
consisting of non-perception (anupalambhasunyata) of which it was a matter above (p. 2145-2149F) in the 
Prajiaparamita, does not present such faults. Thus, birth, old age, sickness and death 
(jatijaravyadhimarana) perceived by the eyes and the ears of ordinary people are considered by them to be 
existent, but, if their characteristics (nimitta) are examined subtly, they are non-existent (anupalabhdha). 
This is why in the Prajfiaparamita, only the wrong views (mithyadrsti) are eliminated, but the four 
conditions are not rejected. This is why it is said here that ”in order to understand the [real] nature of the 


four conditions, the perfection of wisdom should be studied. 


Dharmata 


Second Section UNDERSTANDING DHARMATA AND _ITS 
SYNONYMS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The problem of causality was the object of the preceding section: the author came to the conclusion that if 
this question is asked from the point of view of apparent truth (samvrtisatya), it is to be rejected, or, rather, 


to be dismissed from the point of view of absolute truth (paramarthasatya). 


Here he passes on to a connected question which is that of the sarvadharmanam dharmata, ‘the dharma- 
nature of dharmas’, an expression which Kumarajiva usually translates as tchou-fa-che-siang: ‘the true 


nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas ‘ (see vol. III, Introduction, p. xliiF). 


2007F), and the Prajfiaparamita is the non-grasping (aparigraha) and the non-rejection (anutsarga) of all dharmas (cf. 


Paficavimsati, p. 135, 1. 2). 
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Dharmata often appears in a list of synonyms which has increased over time. Contrary to the Tibetans, the 
Chinese lack consistency in their way of rendering these terms. The equivalents <2182> proposed by 
Kumarajiva are not repeated by Hiuan-tsang, and, on the pain of falling into unfortunate confusion, it is 


important to distinguish them carefully: 


. dharmata, chos nid, che siang (K), fa eul, fa sing (H). 

. ‘manner of being’, tathata, de bsin nid, jiu (K), tchen jou (K). 

. fundamental element’, dharmadhatu, chos kyi dbyins, fa sing (K), fa kiai (H). 
. ‘limit of truth’, bhitakoti, yag dag pahi mthah, che tsi (K), che tsi (H). 
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The passage of the Paficavimsati commented on here by the Traité is limited to these four terms, but other 


lists, more complete, have already been proposed by the earliest canonical texts: 
Samyutta, IT, p. 25, |. 19-20: dhatu, dhammatthitata, dhammaniyamata, idappaccayata. 
Samyutta, II, p. 26, |. 5-6: tathata, avitathata, anannathata, idappaccayata. 
Nidanasamyukta, p. 148: dharmata, dharmasthitaye dhatuh. 


Ibid., p. 149: dharmata, dharmasthitata, dharmaniyamata, dharmayathatathd, avitathata, ananyatha, 


bhita, satyata, tattvaa, thatathata, aviparitata, aviparyastata, idampratyata, pratityasamutpadanulomata. 
Ibid., p. 164: dharmata, dharmasthitaye dhatuh. 
Anguttara, I, p. 286, |. 7-8: dhatu, dhammatthitata, dhammaniyamata. 

Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 168: dharmata, dharmasthitaye dhatuh. 


Salistamba, ed. Sastri, p. 4, 1. 5-7: dharmata, dharmasthitita, dharmaniyamata, pratityasamutpaddasamata, 


tathata, aviparitathata, ananyatathata, bhitata, satyatd, aviparitata, aviparyastata. 


Sutra cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 293, 1. 27-28: dharmata, dharmasthitita, dharmaniyamata, tathata, 


avitathata, ananyatathata, bhitata, satyata tattvam, aviparitatd, aviparyastata. 
The word bhiutakofi does not appear in our nomenclatures. 


What is this dharmata the many synonyms of which emphasize its importance rather than its complexity? 
Buddhist practitioners conceive of it differently according to whether they belong to the Lesser or the 


Greater Vehicle. 


1. The Hinayanist dharmata 


According to the word of the Buddha himself, dharmata is the conditioned production of phenomena, the 


pratityasamutpada discovered by Sakyamuni and preached by him throughout his entire career. 
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Two sutras of the Samyukta are significant: 


Nidanasamyukta, p. 147-148; Samyutta, II, p. 25-26: Pratityasamutpadam vo bhiksavo desayisye ... / 
pratityasamutpddah katamah / yadutasmin satidam bhavaty asyotpddad idam utpadyate / 
yadutavidyapratyayah samskara yavat <2183> samudayo bhavati / avidyapratyayah samskara ity 
utpadad va tathagatanam anutpaddad va sthita eveyam dharmata dharmasthitaye dhatuh /- 1 will show 
you, O monks, the dependent origination. What is dependent origination? The fact that ‘this being, that 
is; from the production of this, that is produced’, namely, that ‘the formations have ignorance as 
condition’, etc., up to ‘such is the origin of the mass of suffering’. Whether a Tathagata appears or 


whether a Tathagata does not appear, this dharmata, the basis for the existence of things, is stable. 


Nidanasamyukta, p. 164: Kin nu Bhagavata pratityasamutpdadah krta aho svid anyaih / na bhikso maya 
pratityasamutpddah krto napy anyaih / api tutpadad va tathagatanadm anutpddad va sthita eveyam 
dharmata dharmasthitaye dhatuh / - Was dependent origination made by the Lord or rather by others? 
Dependent origination, O monks, was not made by me or by others, and, whether there appears a 
Tathagata or there does not appear a Tathagata, this dharmata, the basis for the existence of things, is 


stable. 


These two texts do not lend themselves to any confusion. Conditioned dharmas (samskara, samskrtadhrma) 
are, by definition, the result of causes and conditions. Their dependent production (pratitvasamutpdda) is a 


fixed rule, a stable dharmata, and the latter has not been made either by the Buddha or by any one else. 


The question is whether this dharmata leads to an abstract determinism or whether it constitutes an 
independent entity, in other words, whether it should be placed among the samskrta endowed with the three 
characteristics of the conditioned (samskrtalaksana), viz., production (utpdda), disappearance (vyaya) and 
duration-change (sthitvanyathdatva) — cf. p. 36-37F, 922F, 1163F, 2051F, 2078F — or among the asamskrtas 


completely free of these very characteristics. 


The Hinayana schools respond differently to this question for the good reason that they do not agree on the 
number of asamskrtas: one, three, four, five or even nine (see references to these schools in L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Nirvana, p. 180-187). 


The Vaibhasikas of the Madhyadesa, the Uttarapathakas, the Mahimsasakas, the Pubbaseliyas, the 
Mahisasakas and the Mahasamghikas include the praityasamutpada or its synonym, tathata, among their 


asamskrtas. 


This is not the opinion of the Ceylonese Theravadins, the ones closest to the Word of the Buddha, who 


recognize only one asamkhata, Nibbana. The paticcasamuppada is a rule and not an entity. 
Their spokesman, Buddhaghosa, comments in his Visuddhimagga (ed. H. C. Warren, p. 441): 


Jarasaranadinam  dhammdanam — paccayakkhano _ paticcasamuppddo, dukkhanubandhanaraso, 
kummaggapaccupattano ti veditabbo. So pandyam tehi tehi paccayehi anonddhikeh’ eva tassa tassa 


dhammassa sambhavato tathata ti, samaggiupagatesu paccayesu muhuttam pi tato nibbattanadhammanam 
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asambhavabhavato avitathata ti, annadhammapaccayehi annadhammanuppattito anannathata ti, 
yathavuttanam etesam jaramaranddinam paccayato va paccayasamithato va idapaccayata ti vitto. — 
Conditioned origination has, as nature, being the condition of the dharmas old-age-death, etc.; as flavor, it 
has the prolongation of suffering; it shows itself as the bad path (= samsara). Because such and such a 
dharma comes only from a definite number of such and such conditions, <2184> it is called tathata. 
Because once these conditions have come together, it is impossible, even for an instant, for the dharmas 
that are derived from it to be produced, it is called avitathata. Because dharmas do not arise from other 
conditions than their own, it is called anafifiathata. Because for the old-age-death in question, there is one 


condition or a group of conditions, it is called idapaccayata. 


The Sarvastivadins assume three asamskrtas: Space (akasa) and the two Nirvanas (pratisamkhyanirodha 
and apratisamkhyanirodha), but they do not consider pratityasamutpada to be an asamskrta, for everything 
that is ‘production’ (utpdda) is obviously conditioned. Vasubandhu (Kosa, II, p. 77) makes the following 


comment about the Hinyana schools that place the pratityasamutpada with the asamskrtas: 


“Some schools (nikadyantariya) maintain that the pratityasamutpada is unconditioned (asamskrta) because 
the siitra says: ‘Whether a Tathagata appears or whether a Tathagata does not appear, this dharmata is 
stable.’ — This thesis is true or false according to the way it is interpreted (tad etadabhiprayavasad evam ca 
na caivam). If one means that it is always as a result of avidya, etc., that the samskaras, etc., are produced, 
not ‘without condition or because of another thing’ (apraityanayad va pratitya); that, in this sense, the 
pratityasamutpada is eternal (nitya), we agree. If one means that there exists a certain special entity (kimcid 
bhavanantaram) called pratityasamutpada which is eternal, that is unacceptable since production (utpdda) 


is characteristic of the conditioned (utpadasya samskrtalaksana).” 


- Indeed, it is absurd to claim that a conditioned origination is eternal, for production means ‘existence 


following upon non-existence’ (abhityabhava). 


2. The Mahayanist dharmata 


The reasoning of the Mahayanists is not lacking in subtlety. It can be schematized in the following way: 


1. For the Early ones, the true nature of conditioned dharmas (samskyta) is to come from conditions 


(pratityasamutpanna). According to them, dharmata = pratityasamutpada. 


2. For us, dharmas coming from conditions do not exist in themselves, do not exist by themselves, are 


without characteristics (Jaksana) and consequently do not arise. For us, pratityasamutpada = anutpada. 


3. To attribute a characteristic of non-arising to dharmas is to make them into unconditioned. Anutpanna = 


asamskrta. 


4. To attribute to the unconditioned any characteristic whatsoever is to change them into conditioned 


dharmas. Therefore asamskrta = Samskrta. 
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5. Backing away from this absurd conclusion, it is necessary to recognize that dharmas are neither samskrta 
nor asamskrta (cf. above, p. 2077-2085F, Siinyatas no. 7 and 8), neither pratityasamutpanna nor 
apratityasamutpanna, and that their dharmata is not absolute but contingent. Whether it is called dharmata, 
tathata, dharmadhatu, bhitakoti, sinyata, original nirvana, it has as unique nature the absence of nature: 
ekalaksana yadutalaksana <2185> (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 164, 225, 244, 258, 261, 262 and above, p. 1376F, 
1382F, 1694F, 1703F, etc.). 


While keeping the early phraseology and the early classifications, the Mahayana sitras and Sastras refuse to 


adopt the objectifying of the dharmata. Here are a few citations chosen from many others: 


1. Paficaviméati, p. 168, 1. 11-17; Satasahasrika, p. 1262, 1. 1-3, 13-17: Katame Bhagavan samskrta 
dharmah / bhagavan aha / kamadhatu’ rupadhatur arupyadhatur ye ‘py anye_ kecit 
traidatukaparyapanna dharmah / saptatrimsad bodhipaksadayo dharmah / ima ucyante samskrta 
dharmah // katame bhagavann asamskrta dharmah / bhagavan aha / yesam dharmanam notpddo na 
nirodho nanyathatvam prajndyate ragaksayo dvesaksayo mohaksayas ca / tathata, avitathata, 
ananyatathata, dharmata, dharmadhdatur, dharmasthita, dharmaniyamata, bhitakotih / ima ucyante 


‘samskrta dharmah / 


Which, O Lord, are the conditioned dharmas? The Lord answered: The realm of desire, the form realm, 
the formless realm (i.e., the threefold world where samsara takes place) and also some other dharmas 
included in the conditioned element, for example, the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment: they 
are called conditioned dharmas. — Which, O Lord, are the unconditioned dharmas? The dharmas where 
neither production nor disappearance nor change occur (that is, free from the three natures of the 
conditioned); the cessation of desire, the cessation of hatred, the cessation of delusion (otherwise 
called: nirvana); the way of being and its synonyms up to and including the culmination of truth: all 


that is called unconditioned dharmas. 


All these dharmas arbitrarily classed as samskrta and asamskrta are without inherent nature (svabhdava) 


and have non-existence as their own nature: 


PaficavimSati, p. 136-137: Rupam virahitam rupasvabhavena yavad bhitakotir api virahita 
bhitakotisvabhavena ... / abhavo riipasya svabhavah yavad abhavo bhitakotyah svabhavah. — Form is 
without the inherent nature of form and so on, up to: the culmination of the real is without the inherent 
nature of the culmination of the real ... The inherent nature of form is a non-existence, and so on up to: 


the inherent nature of the culmination of the real is a non-existence. 
2. The dharmata of dharmas is emptiness, the non-existence of all dharmas. 


Dasabhtmika, p. 65, 1. 19-22: Api tu khalu punah kulaputraisa sarvadharmanam dharmata / utpadad 
va tathagatanam anutpadad va_ sthitaivasa dharmata dharmadhatusthitih / ya idam 
sarvadharmasinyata sarvadharmanupalabdhih. — Furthermore, O sons of good family, here is what 
this dharmata of all dharmas is: Whether there is appearance of a Tatha,,ata or whether there is non- 
appearance of a Tathagata, this dharmata is stable, this steadiness of the fundamental element, 


namely, the emptiness of all dharmas, the non-existence of all dharmas. 
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3. Because of this emptiness, of this non-existence, all dharmas are equal: samskyta and asamskrta are one 


and the same. The dharmata is the equality of all things: 


Astadasa, II, p. 126: Sa punah sarvadharmanam samata katama / bhagavan aha / tathata avitathata 
ananyatathata dharmata dharmadhdatur dharmasthitita dharmaniyamata bhitakotih / yo ‘sav utpadad 


va tathagatanam ... 


4. The pratityasamutpada which the Early ones held to be real and termed <2186> dharmata, the 
Madhyamikas call emptiness, nirvana. This nirvana, which is one with samsara, is empty of nirvana. — See 
above, p. 2015-2018F. 


In the Madhyamaka philosophy, there is so little room for the Absolute that it can be neither affirmed nor 
denied. To qualify it as anirvacaniya does not mean that it is ‘ineffable’, but simply that there is no reason 


to speak of it. 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 24, 1. 18-21; Satasahasrika, p. 81, 1. 1-11). — Moreover, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to understand the manner of being of all dharmas, the fundamental 
element, the pinnacle of the truth, must practice the perfection of wisdom. This is how, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahiasattva should become established in the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sariputra 
bodhisattvena mahasattvena sarvadharmatathatam bhitakotim avaboddhukamena prajnaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam. Evam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdasattvena prajnadparamitayam sthatavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. TATHATA, DHARMADHATU AND BHUTAKOTI” 


°° Among the many synonyms of dharmata, the siitra mentions here only three, of which the third, the bhitakoti, did 
not appear in the Hinayana phraseology. In the Vijianavadin treatises, which place the dharmata among the 
asamskrtas, there are more explanations, more concise than those of the Traité. 

Madhyantavibhagabhasya, ed. G. M. Nagao, p. 23-24: Ananyatharthena tathatd nityan tathaiveti krtva / 
aviparyasarthena bhiitakotih viparyasavastutvat / nimittanirodharthenanimittam sarvanimittabhavat / 
aryajnanagocaratvat paramarthah / paramajnanavisayatvad aryadharmahetutvad dharmadhatuh / aryadharmanam 
tadalambanaprabhavatvat / hetvartho hy atra dhatvarthah | - [Stinyata] is tathata because, unchanging, it dwells 
always the same. It is bhiitakoti because, without error, it is free of error. It is Gnimitta because, destroying the 
characteristic marks, it is the absence of any mark. It is paramartha because it is the domain of the saint’s knowledge. 
It is dharmadhatu because it is the object of supreme knowledge and the cause of the dharmas of the saint inasmuch as 
it is the support and the place of origin of the dharmas of the saint: here dhdtu has the meaning of cause. 

See also Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 12, 1. 20-13, 1. 5 (transl. W. Rahula, p. 18-19); 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 2, p. 702b4-22; Buddhabhiimi, T 1530, k. 7, p. 323a25-29. — Note that 


these Vijfianavadin texts recognize a reality in the dharmata which the Madhyamaka categorically rejects. 
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1) The Tathata ‘manner of being’ of all dharmas is of two kinds: i) the specific nature (svalaksana) 


belonging to each dharma; ii) the dharmata ‘true nature’. 


The specific nature belonging to each dharma is, for example, the solidity (khakkhatatva) of earth (prthivi), 
the wetness (dravatva) of water (ap-), the warmth of fire (usnatva) of fire (tejas), the mobility (ranatva) 


<2187> of wind (vayu): such natures differentiate dharmas, each of which has its own nature. 


The dharmata distinguishes and postulates, in these specific natures, an ungraspable (anupalabdha), 
indestructible (abhedya) reality (tattva) free of defects (nirdosa). See (p. 2121-2126F) what has been said 


in regard to the emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanasiinyata). 


Indeed, if earth (prthivi) is really solid, how can it be that glue (gavyadrdha)”, etc., when brought near the 
fire, loses [this solidity] which is its [297c] intriinsic nature (svabhava)? How can it be that the man 
endowed with the superknowledge of the working of magic (rddhyabhijna) sinks into the earth as if it were 
water? How does it happen that by cutting and breaking up wood (kastha) or stone (sila), they lose their 
solidity? And how can it be that by reducing earth into fine dust (rajas) and hitting the latter with a stick, 
the earth finally disappears into the void (siinya) and loses its nature of solidity? Examined in this way, the 
inherent nature of earth is non-existent (anupalabdha). But that which is non-existent is truly empty 
(sunya). Therefore emptiness is the true nature (bhutalaksana) of earth. And it is the same for all [so-called] 


specific natures (bhinnalaksana). This emptiness is called tathata. 


2) The dharmadhatu. — As I have said above (p. 2126F and following), dharmas taken individually (prthak, 
pratyekam) are empty. These emptinesses have their own respective modalities (visesa) which are, 


however, tathata. Together they form a single emptiness: the dharmadhatu. 


This dharmadhatu itself is also of two kinds: the first, with a mind free of attachment (nirdsangacittena), 
distinguishes (paricchinatti) dharmas as each having its own nature (svabhava, prakrti); the second is the 
immense dharma (apramdnadharma), i.e., the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam bhiitalaksanam or 


dharmata). 


[Visesacintibrahmapariprccha]°'. — As has been said in the Tch’e-sin king (Visesacintasiitra): “The 


dharmadhatu is immense.” 


The sravakas attain the dharmadhatu, but since their wisdom (prajna) is limited (sapramdna), they cannot 


speak of its <2188> immensity (apramdanam).” In the case of the dharmadhatu, they are like the man who 


3° Example already used above, p. 1821F, 2232F. 

3! T 586, k. 2, p. 43b12. — Above (p. 1848-1852F), the Traité cited a long extract from this Pariprecha, where Sariputra 
and the bodhisattva Samantapuspa exchanged views on the dharmadhatu. For the Chinese and Tibetan versions of this 
work, see p. 1268, note). 

> Tn the Saddharmapundarika, p. 60, 1. 8-10, Sariputra, the most famed of the sravakas, having heard the first 
exposition of the Lotus, made the following comment to the Buddha: Tulye nama dharmadhdatupravese (in Tibetan: 
chos kyi dbyins la hjug pa mtshuns na) vayam bhagavata hinena yanena niryatitah / evam ca me bhagavatams tasmin 
samaye bhavaty asmakam evaiso ‘paradho naiva bhagavato ‘paradhah /- In an equal introduction to the dharmadhatu 


{i.e., by introducing all of us alike — bodhisattvas and sravakas — into the dharmadhatu], Bhagavat has made us go by 
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goes to the great ocean (mahdsamudra) to empty out the water but who uses a vessel (bhdjana) so small 


that he cannot collect the immense waters. 


3) The bhitakoti. — Because the dharmadhatu is actually proven (bhitena saksatkrta), it is the culmination 
(koti) [of reality]. Thus “the saint (arhat) is established in the culmination of reality (bhiitakotyam 


vyavasthitah).”® 


Il. SYNONYMITY OF THE THREE WORDS 


Question. — Tathata, dharmadhatu and bhiitakoti: these three things are identical (ekartha) or different 
(nanartha). If they are the same, why use three words? If they are three different things, it would be fitting 


to distinguish them now. 
Answer. — The three words are synonyms (parydya) serving to designate the dharmata. Why is that? 


Ignorant worldly people (prthagjana) have wrong views (mithyadarsana) of all the dharmas and speak of 


permanent (nitya), happy (sukha), pure (Suci), real (bhiita) and personal (@tmaka) dharmas.™* 


The disciples (sravaka) of the Buddha consider things according to their principal characteristics 
(maulalaksana). Then, not seeing any permanent dharmas, they speak of impermanence (anityata); <2189> 
not seeing any happy dharmas, they speak about suffering (duhkha); not seeing any pure dharmas, they 
speak about impurity (asuci); not seeing any real dharmas, they speak about emptiness (sunyata), and not 


seeing any personal dharmas, they speak about non-self (andtman). 


But, while not seeing permanent dharmas, seeing impermanence (anityatd) is a wrong view (mithyddrsti).*° 
And it is the same for the views of suffering, emptiness, non-self and impurity. That is what is called 
tathata. 


the Lower Vehicle. And so this thought has presented itself to me: it is, without a doubt, our [the Sravakas’] fault, not 
the Bhagavat’s. 

- For this interpretation, see E. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 39, 361. The indivisibility (aprabheda) of the dharmadhatu 
has the single Vehicle as its corollary. Question in regard to the single Vehicle has been treated exhaustively by L. 
Hurvitz in One Vehicle or Three?, transl. into English by L Hurvitz , Jour. Ind. Phil., 3 (1975), p. 79-166. 
33 Allusion to the canonical saying: Tinno paramgato thale titthati brahmano: “Having crossed over and attained the 
other shore, the brahmana is on solid ground” (Anguttara, II, p. 5-6; IV, p. 11-13; Samyutta, IV, p. 157, 174-175; 
Itivuttaka, p. 57). In this saying, brahmana means arahata, and paramgata is synonymous with kotigata (cf. 
Mahaniddesa, I, p. 20). 
*4 Worldly people fall into the four mistakes (viparydsa), particularly the wrong view of eternalism (sasvatadrsfi). 
> The éravakas fall into the wrong view of annihilation (ucchedadrsti), for it is one thing to determine that all dharmas 
are impermanent and another thing to hypostatize this impermanence (anityata). Eternalism and nihilism have both 


been condemned by the Buddha (cf. p. 155F, etc.) 
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The tathata is fundamentally indestructible (avindsin); this is why, [in the Chandasitra of the 
Samyuktagama] the Buddha enunciated the three rules constituting the three Seals of the Dharma 
(dharmamudra), namely: i) “All conditioned dharmas are impermanent (sarvasamskara anityah); ii) All 
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dharmas are non-self (sarvadharma anatmanah); iii) Nirvana is peace (santam nirvanam).” 


Question. — But these three Seals of the Dharma are completely broken (upaghdta) by the 
Prajnhaparamita[stitra] where the Buddha says to Subhuti: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who considers form 
(rupa) to be permanent (nitya) is not practicing the perfection of wisdom; the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
considers form to be impermanent (anitya) is not practicing the perfection of wisdom. And it is the same if 
he considers it as happy (sukha) or unhappy (duhkha), self (atman) or non-self (anadtman), peaceful (santa) 


or non-peaceful (asanta).’*’ That being so, why speak of the Seals of the Dharma? 


Answer. — The two sutras [touched on here, namely, the Chandasiitra and the Prajnaparamitasitra] are 
both the Word of the Buddha (buddhavacana), but it is in the Prajfiaparamitastitra that the Buddha spoke 
most clearly about the true nature of dharmas (dharmata or bhitalaksana). <2190>[298a] 


There are people who, being attached to the error of permanence (nityam iti viparyase ‘bhinivista), reject 
this eternalist view (sasvatadrsti) but are not, however, attached to impermanence (anityata): this is the true 
Seal of the Dharma (dharmamuda). The fact of rejecting eternalism (sasvata) and [in turn] adopting 
impermanence (anityata) should not be considered as a Seal of the Dharma. It is the same in regard to the 


view of self (Gtmadrsti) and the other views up to that of peace (santadrsti). 


In the Prajfiaparamita, [the Buddha] condemns attachment (abhinivesa) to the wrong views of 
impermanence, etc., (anityddrsti), but does not condemn the fact of accepting nothing (aparigraha), of 
adopting nothing (anabhinivesa).** 


Having acquired this tathata of dharmas, one penetrates into the dharmadhatu, one eliminates all opinions 
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(vipasyanda) and does not conceive any further beliefs, for “such is its essence (prakrtir asyaisda).” 


Thus, when a small child (6alaka) sees the moon reflected in the water (udakacandra), he goes into the 
water to grab the moon but, unable to grab it, he is very sad. A wise person then tells him: “Such is its 


essence; so don’t be sad (daurmanasya).” 


°° Chandasiitra of the Samyukta (T 99,no. 262, k. 10, p. 66b14), having as correspondent the Pali Channasuttanta of 
the Samyutta, III, p. 132, 1. 26-27. In the former, the Buddha states: Sarve samskard anityah, sarve dharma anatmanah, 
Santam nirvanam; in the latter: Sabbe sankhara anicca, sabbe dhamma anatta. These are the seals of the Dharma 
(dharmamudra): cf. p. 1369F. 

37 For the idea, cf. Paficavimsati, p. 131 and foll., Satasahasrika, p. 568 and foll.: Bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
prajnaparamitayam carata riipam anityam iti ... rupam duhkhan iti ... rupam anatmeti ... riyjpam santam iti na 
sthatavya. Similarly for the other skandhas. 

8 Cf. Paficaviméati, p. 135, 1. 2: Yah sarvadharmandm aparigraho ‘nitsargah sd prajiaparamita. — The fact of not 
accepting and not rejecting any dharma is the perfection of wisdom. 

* Prakrtir asyaisd is a frequent refrain in Mahayana explanations: cf. p. 2031-2035F (definition of the 16 
emptinesses), 2112F (in the Samrddhisitra), 2114F note. 
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Finally, to completely penetrate (supravidh-) the dharmadhatu is bhttakoti. 


II. TATHATA, DHARMADHATU AND BHUTAKOTI IN THE CANONCIAL 
SUTRAS 


Question. — In the system of the sravakas, why do they not speak of the tathata, dharmadhatu and bhitakoti, 


whereas they are often spoken of in many places in the Mahayana system? 


Answer. — There are some places in the system of the sravakas where they are also spoken of, but these 


places are rather rare. 
1) [Bhiksusiitra].”° — Thus it is said in the Tsa-a-han (Samyuktagama): <2191> 


There was a certain bhiksu who questioned the Buddha: Was the twelve-membered dependent origination 


(dvadasangapraityapsamutpdda) made by the Buddha or was it made by others? 


The Buddha said to the bhiksu: I myself did not make the twelve-membered dependent origination and it 


was not made by others. 


Whether there are Buddhas or whether there are no Buddhas, the manner of being of the dharmas 


(dharmanam tathata), the dharma nature (dharmata), the stability of dharmas (dharmasthitita), is eternal. 


That is to say: this being, that is (vad utasmin satidam bhavati), by the production of this, that is produced 
(asyotpadad idam utpadyte). That is to say: the formations have ignorance as condition (vad idam 
avidyapratyayah samskarah), consciousness has the formations as condition (samskarapratyayam 
vijnanam), and so on up to old-age-and-death (jaramarana) which is followed by grief (soka), lamentation 


(parideva), suffering (duhkha), sadness (daurmanasya) and torment (updyasa)."" 


“° This siittra, the original Sanskrit of which we now possess but which has no exact correspondent in the Pali Nikaya, 
has already been called upon by the Traité, p. 157F n. It is the Bhiksusiitra of the Samyuktagama (T 99, no. 299, k. 12, 
p. 85b-c, Nidanasamyukta, p. 164-165: Anyataro bhiksur yena bhagavams .... samskara yavat samudayo nirodhas ca 
bhavati / 

Transl. — A certain monk went to where the Blessed one was. Having gone there and having bowed down to 
the feet of the Blessed one, he said to the Blessed One: 

Was dependent origination made by the Blessed One or by others? 

O monk, dependent origination was not made by me or by others. 

However, whether a Tathagata appears or does not appear, stable is this dharmata, the foundation for the 
existence of things. The Tathagata himself, having recognized and fully understood this [dependent origination], 
enunciates it, makes it known, establishes it, analyzes it, reveals it, preaches it, teaches and illuminates it. 

Namely: “This being, that is; from the production of this that is produced”: “Formations have as condition 
ignorance”, and so on up to: “Such is the origin and the cessation [of this great mass of suffering”]. 


“" Note that sokaparidevaduhkhadauramanasya is not one of the arigas of the twelvefold chain. 
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This not being, that is not (asminn asatidam na bhavati); by the cessation of this, that ceases (asya 
nirodhad idam nirudhyate). That is to say: the cessation of ignorance results in the cessation of the 
formations (vad utdavidyanirodhat samskaranirodhah), by the <2192> cessation of the formations 
consciousness ceases (samskaranirodhad vijndnanirodhah), and so on up to the cessation of old-age-and- 
death (jaramarana), by means of which grief (soka), lamentation (parideva), suffering (duhkha), sadness 


(daurmanasya) and torment (updydsa) cease. 


- This law of production and cessation (utpadanirodhadharma), whether there is a Buddha or there is not a 


Buddha, is eternal. This is the place where it is a question of the tathata).* 
2) [Sariputrasimhanddasiitra].* — In the Tsa-a-han (Samyuktagama), in the Ché-li-fou che-tseu heou king 
(Sariputrasimhanadasitra), it is said: 


The Buddha questioned Sariputra about the meaning of a verse (padartha). Three times he asked him and 
three times Sariputra was unable to answer. After the Buddha had given Sariputra a brief instruction 
(alpanirdesa), the Buddha went back to the vihara to meditate.“* <2193> 


” The Bhiksusiitra us not the only canonical siitra where tathat’a occurs. The author could have mentioned the 
Paccayasuttanta of the Samyutta, II, p. 26, 1. 5. 
® The Traité has referred three times already (p. 220-221F; 1630F n. 2; 1746F) to this siitra, all versions of which have 
been identified by E.Waldschmidt, /dentifizierung einer Handscrift des Nidanasamyukta, ZDMG, 107 (957), p. 380- 
381: 

1) Nidanasamyukta, p. 198-204. The scene takes place in Rajagrha; the siitra does not have a title, but here 
the Traité designates it under the name of Sdriputrasimhanddasiitra “Siitra of the Lion’s Roar of Sariputra”. 

2) Samyuktagama, siitra 345, T 99, k. 14, p. 95b10-95c16. This is the Chinese version of the preceding. 

3) Samyutta, II, p. 47-50. Sutta taking place at Savatthi and entitled Bhiitam in the same text (Samyutta, IL, p. 
47, 1. 8), Bhittam idam in the Uddanas (ibid., p. 67, 1. 29). 

4) Samyutta, II, p. 54-56, sections III and IV of the Kal/arasutta located at Savatthi. 

- The Sanskrit-Chinese and Pali versions show many divergences. C. Tripathi has mentioned and discussed 
them in his remarkable edition of the Nidanasamyukta, p. 198-204. 
“ Nidanasamyutta, p. 198-203: 


Tatra bhagavan ayusmantam sariputram amantrayati /uktam idam Ssariputra maya pardyanesv ajitaprasnesu 


ye ca sankhyatadharmani 
ye ca Saiksah prthagvidhah / 
tesam me nipakasyeryam 
prstah prabrithi marisa // 
ke sariputra saiksah ke ca sankhyatadharmani / 
Evam ukta Gyusmai sariputras tisni / dvir api trir api bhagavan dyusmantam Sariputra, idam avocat... / dvir 
api trir apy ayusman Saripitras tusnim abhit / 
Evam etad bhiitam [idam] bhadanta ... / yad bhiittam tan nirodhadharmam iti viditva nirodhadharmasya bhiksur 


nirvide virdgaya nirodhaya paripanno bhavati / ima ucyante saikshah ... yad bhitam tan nirodhadharmam iti viditva 
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nirodhadharmasya bhiksur nirvide viragaya nirodhayanupadayasravebhyah suvimuktacitto bhavati / ima ucyante 
sankhyatadhrmaanah / 

Evam etac sariputra / ... 

Atha bhagavan utthayasanad viharam pravisat pratisamlayandaya // 

Transl. — Then the Bhagavat said to the venerable Sariputra: Sariputra, it was said by me, in the Questions of 
Ajita, to the Parayana: “Some have assessed things (sarikhyatadharman) well; others - and they are diverse — are still 
practicing (saiksa). Tell me, O friend, I the Sage am asking you, what is their behavior? Who are those who are still 
practicing and who are those who have assessed things well? 

Thus questioned, Sariputra remained silent. A second and a third time, the Bhagavat asked the same question; 
a second and a third time Sariputra remained silent. 

Then the Bhagavat said to the venerable Sariputra: This arising ... 

- This is how it is, Lord. “This arises”. Knowing that “what arises is destined to perish”, a certain bhiksu is 
directed to disgust, renunciation, cessation of that which is destined to perish: bhiksus [like that] are called saiksa. — 
Knowing that “what has arisen is destined to perish” certain bhiksus, out of disgust, renunciation, cessation of that 
which was destined to perish, have their minds completely liberated from impurities: bhiksus [like that] are called 
sankhyatadharman. 

- That is so, O Sariputra. 

Then the Bhagavat arose from his seat and went back to the vihara to meditate. 

* 
The stanza ye ca sankhyatadharmani occurs in the Ajitamanavapuccha of the Pardyanavagga of the 
Suttanipata, stanza 1038; it is cited in the Nettippakarana, p. 17, and the Jatakas, IV, p. 266: 
Ye ca samkhatadhammase 
ye ca sekha puthit idha / 
teasm me nipako iriyam 
puttho pabrithi marisa // 

It establishes a distinction between the Saiksas ‘disciples who are still practicing’ (siksa silam esam iti 
Saiksah, according to Panini, IV, 4, 62) and the sankhyatadharmans, i.e., the arhats or aSaiksas ‘who no longer 
practice’. 

Three times the Buddha questions Sariputra as to how they differ, and three times Sariputra is silent. We are 
reduced to three hypotheses for the reasons for this silence (see those of Buddhaghosa in his Commentary on the 
Samyutta, II, p. 60, 1. 16-61, 1. 2; W. Geiger, Samyutta-Nikaya, Il, p. 69, n.). 

The Buddha prompts his great disciple with two words: Biitam idam. Sariputra repeats them and continues: 
Bhitam idam, yad bhitam tan nirodhadharmam “This arises, and what arises is destined to perish.” This is an old 
canonical saying (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 260, 1. 9, 14, 20, 25), often formulated as follows: Yam kifici samudayadhammam 
sabbam tam nirodhadhammam “All that is destined to arise is destined to perish” (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 11, 16, 19, 23, 37, 
40, 181, 226; IL, p. 157, 192; Digha, I, p. 110, 148; IL p. 41, 43-44; Majjhima, I, p. 380, 501; II, p. 145; HEL, p. 280; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 47, 192; V, p. 423; Anguttara, IV, p. 186, 210; Udana, p. 49. This saying condenses the doctrine of the 
pratityasamutpada into a few words. And it is indeed the pratityasamutpada we are dealing with here, for the difference 
between the Saiksas and the sankhyatadharmans (= asaiksas) consists in the fact that the former must still penetrate this 
fundamental truth (dharmata, tathata, dharmadatu, etc.) whereas the latter have so complete an understanding of it that 


their impurities (@srava) have been destroyed and their task is fulfilled. 
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Then Sariputra rejoined the bhiksus and said to them: As long as the Buddha did not give me his approval 
(abhanumodana), | <2194> did not reply. But now, for seven days and seven nights without stopping, I 


myself would be able to furnish him with explanations on that subject.” 


Then a certain bhiksu said to the Buddha: After the Buddha had returned to the vihara to meditate, 
Sariputra uttered the lion’s roar and boasted. The Buddha said to the bhiksu: What Sariputra said is true and 
not false. Why? Because Sariputra has penetrated well the dharmadhatu (tatha hi sariputrasya bhiksor 
dharmadhatuh suptratividdhah).*° <2195> 


This is what Sariputra has just explained here, and the Buddha congratulates him for his answer. 

‘S Nidanasamyukta, p. 202-203: Athhdyusman Sariputro ‘ciraprakarantam bhagavantam viditva bhiksiin Gmantrayati / 
apratisamviditam mam ayusmanto bhagavan etam prathamam prasnam prstavan / tasya me ‘bhiid apurvam 
dhandhayitatvam / yatas ca me bhagavams tat prathamam prasnavydkaranam abhyanumoditavan tasya me etad 
abhavat / sacet kevalikam ratrim bhagavan etam evartham anyaih padair anyair vyafijanaih prasnam prcchet 
kevalikam apy aham ratrim bhagavata etam evartham padair anyair vyanjanaih prasnam prsto vyakuryam / saced 
ekam divasan/ ekam ratridivasam/ saptapi ratridivasani Bhagavan mam etam evartham anyaih padair anyair 
vyanjanaih prasnam prsto vyakudivasani bhagavata etam evartham anyaih padair anyair vyanjanaih prasnam prsto 
vydakuryam | 

Transl. — Then, seeing that the Bhagavat had gone, Sariputra said to the bhiksus: While I did not yet know 
what he meant, O venerable ones, I felt more embarrassed than I have ever felt before. But as soon as the Bhagavat had 
approved of my first answer to his question, I had the following thought: If the Bhagavat questioned me on the same 
subject for a night using different phrases and different words, I would, for this whole night, be able to answer the 
Bhagavat on this same question using different phrases and different words. And it would be the same if the Bhagavat 
questioned me on the same subject for a day, or a night, or even seven days and seven nights. 

“© Nidanasamyukt., p. 203-204: Athdnyataro bhiksur yena bhagavams tenopajagdma / upetya bhagavatpadau sirasa 
vaditvaikante ‘sthat / ekantasthitah sa bhiksur bhagavantam idam avocat / Gyusmata bhadanta sariputrena 
udararsabhi vag bhasitaikamsa udgrhitah parisadi samyaksimhanddo ndaditah / apratisam viditam mam ... 

Tatha hi sariputrasya bhiksor dharmadhatuh supratividdhah // 

Transl. — Then a certain bhiksu went to where the Buddha was, and, having gone there, he bowed to the 
Buddha’s feet and stood to one side; standing to one side, he said to the Buddha: Lord, a noble speech, a bull’s speech, 
a categorical statement, was made by Sariputra, and in the assembly he uttered a real lion’s roar, saying: While I was 
ignorant of his meaning. .., etc. 

[The Buddha replied]: Truly, the dharmadhatu has been well penetrated by the bhiksu Sariputra. 

* 

The bhiksu who denounced to the Buddha what he belived to be Sariputra’s boasting was named Kalara: cf. 
Samyutta, II, p. 50. 

On the adjective arsabha, see above, p. 1592F, note 1. 

When the canonical sitras say the the dharmadhatu has been well penetrated (supratividdha) by the Buddha 
or by Sariputra (cf. Digha, II, p. 8, 1. 13-14; p. 53, 1. 13-14; Majjhima, I, p. 396, 1. 10; Samyutta, II, p. 56, 1. 4), they 
have in mind the Hinayana dharmata, namely the pratityasamutpada (cf. Samyutta, II, p. 25, 1. 17 foll.). For the 


Mahayana, the dharmadhatu is the true nature of dharmas (dharmata) which has, as sole nature, the absence of nature. 
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In the sravaka system, the nature of production and cessation (utpddanirodhalaksana) of all dharmas is 
considered to be tathata, whereas in reality it is necessary to eliminate all views (darsana) in order to 
discover the true nature of dharmas (bhitalaksana or dharmata). In the passage cited here it was a question 
of the dharmadhatu. [298b] 


Question. — In the passages [of the Bhiksusiitra and the Sdriputrasimhanddasiitra which you have just 


cited], it speaks only of tathata and dharmadhatu. Where then is it a question of bhttakoti? 


Answer. - As there were reasons to mention these two things, [namely, the tathata and the dharmadhatu], 
these two siitras cited here spoke of them.*” But since there was no reason to mention the bhiitakoti, they 


did not speak of it. 


Question. — But the bhitakoti is nirvana, and it is with nirvana in mind that the Buddha preached the holy 
twelve-membered texts (dvadasangadharmapravacana). Why then do you claim that there was no reason 
to speak [about the bhitakoti]? 


Answer. — There are all kinds of names (n@ndvidha naman) to designate nirvana: sometimes it is called 
detachment (virdga), sometimes perfection (pranita), sometimes deliverance (nihsarana).** These 
synonyms serve to designate the bhutakoti. If [the stitras cited here] did not use the latter term, we say it is 


because there was no reason to do so. 


IV. SUPPLEMENTARY EXPLANATIONS 


1) Let us return to the sarvadharmanam tathata“the manner of being of all dharmas”. At the moment when 
dharmas are not yet arisen (ajdta) and at the moment of their arising (jatisamaye) dharmas are ‘thus’ 
(tatha). Once arisen, whether they are past (atita) or present (pratyutpanna), they are are also ‘thus’ (tathd). 


This sameness of dharmas throughout the three times is called tathata. 


Question. — Dharmas not yet arisen (ajata) do not <2196> have birth (jatidharma); when present 
(pratyutpanna), they have this dharma of birth and are capable of functioning, for present dharmas have a 
nature of activity (Adritralaksana); the recalling of past dharmas (atitvastusmarana) is called the past 
(atita). The three times, each of which is different, cannot be truly identical (sama). Why then do you claim 


that the tathata is the identity of the three times (tryadhvasamata)? 


Answer. — In the true nature of dharmas (bhiitalaksana or dharmata), the three times are identical and not 
different. 


Where the sravakas speak of dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda), the bodhisattvas speak of non-production 
(anutpdda): see above, p. 351F. 
47” The punctuation of the TaishB should be corrected; the period should be placed after chouo. 


4 On the synonyms for nirvana, see L. de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, p. 150-154. 
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As is said in the Prajfiaparamita[sitra] in the Jou p’in chapter (Tathataparivarta): “The past tathata, the 
future tathata, the present tathata and the tathata of the Tathagata are one and the same tathata and are no 


different.” 


Moreover, previously (p. 2062F), in the present Louen-yi (Upadesa),° I have refuted the arising-dharma 
(utpadadharma). If there is no arising, the future (andgata) and the present (pratyutpanna) are also without 
arising. Then how would the three times not be identical? What is more, past time (atitadhvan) is without 
beginning (anddika), future time (andgatadhvan) is without end (ananta) and present time 
(pratyutpannadhvan) is without duration (asthitika). This is why the identity of the three times 
(tryadvasamata) is called the tathata [of dharmas]. 


2) Having cultivated the tathata, the practitioner enters into the immense dharmadhatu. The dharmadhatu is 
nirvana; it is indivisible (abhedya) and eludes futile proliferation (nisprapanca). The dharmadhatu is the 
fundamental element (maulabhaga). Just as in yellow rock (pitapdsdana) there is gold ore (suvarnadhatu), 
just as in white rock (pandarapdsmana) there is silver ore (rajatadhatu), so, in all the dharmas of the world, 


there is the ‘nirvana-ore’ (nirvanadhdatu).”' 


By their wisdom (prajna), their skillful means (updya), their morality (sila) and their meditative 
absorptions (samadhi), the Buddhas and the saints (satpurusa) ripen (paripdcayanti) beings and lead 
<2197> (upanayanti) them to find this nirvana-dharmadhatu. Beings with sharp faculties (tiksnendriya) 
know that all dharmas are dharmadhatu: these beings are like people having the superknowledge of magic 
(rddhyabhijna) who are able to transform (parinam-) bricks into gold. Beings of weak faculties 
(mrdvindriya) carefully scrutinize dharmas and finally find the dharmadhatu in them: they are like workers 


in a big foundry who breakup rock and finally find gold. 


Moreover, the waters (udaka) that naturally flow downward end up all together in the ocean, finally all 
becoming of one taste (ekarasa), [the taste of salt]. It is the same for dharmas: their general characteristics 
(samanyalaksana) and the specific characteristics (svalaksana) all end up in the dharmadhatu and they 
become assimilated into the single nature (ekalaksana) [which is none other than the absence of nature: 
alaksana*’]: that is the dharmadhatu. 


The thunderbolt (vajra) at the top of a mountain (giryagra) gradually sinks down to the bottom of the 


diamond level (vajrabhiimi) and there, rejoining its own element (prakrti or svabhava), it stops.” It is the 


* Paficavimsati, chap. LIV: Tathataparivarta, T 223, k. 16, p. 335c10-17; T 220, vol. VII, k. 513, p. 619c25-27. — 
Astasahasrika, p. 623: Iti hi Subhiititathata catitanagatapratyutpannatathata ca tathdgatatathata cadvayam etad 
advaidhikaram / evam sarvadharmatathata ca Subhiititathata cadvayam etad advaidhikaram // 

°° As we have seen above (Vol. III, Introduction, p. vii-viiiF and p. 1237F), the Traité presents itself under the name 
Upadesa, in Chinese Louen-yi. 

>! The image developed here leads me [Lamotte] to translate nirvanadhatu as ‘nirvana-ore’, but the meaning is more 
complex; cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Nirvana, p. 155, 172. 

» See p. 676F, 938F, 1376F, 1382F, 1621F, 1694F, 1703F, 1741F, 935F. 

°3 The thunderbolt, cast by the powerful deities, strikes the summit of the mountains, passes through the earth (prthivi) 


and rejoins its natural element, the diamond level (vajrabhimi) where it dissolves. Traditional cosmology does not 
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same with dharmas: when [298c] one analyzes and explores them wisely, one reaches the very center of the 
tathata and, on leaving this tathata, one enters into the intrinsic nature (prakrti <2198> or svabhava). The 
tathata without birth from the very beginning (ddyanutpanna)™ and eliminating all futile proliferation 


(nispranica) is called dharmadhatu. 


When the calf (vatsa) is tied up, it cries and bawls but, when it has found its mother again, it immediately 
stops crying. It is the same with dharmas: many and diverse, they are dissimilar in being taken (parigraha) 
and being rejected (utsarga), but as soon as they are gathered into their dharmadhatu, they cease at once: 


there is no way to go beyond that (nasty utkramanasthanam). That is the dharmadhatu. 


3) Bhiitakoti. — As I have said above (p. 2188F), the dharmadhatu is called true (bhita); and the place of 
entry is called the highest point (Kofi). 


Furthermore, taken individually (pratyekam), dharmas are ninefold (nanavidha): 
1) They have existence (bhava). 


2) Each has its own attribution. Thus the eye (caksus) and the ear (srotra) are equally derived from the 
four great elements (caturmahabhautika), but the eye alone can see whereas the ear does not have the 


power to see. Or again, fire (tejas) has heat (usnatva) for attribution, but it cannot moisten. 


3) Each has its own power (bala). Thus fire has heat (usnatva) for power, and water has moistness 


(drava) for power. 
4) They each have their own causes (hetu). 


5) They each have their own object (Glambana). 


mention this vajrabhtimi. According to the Sarvastivadin system (Kosa, III, p. 138-148), very close to the canonical 
sources (Digha, II, p. 107; Samyutta, I, p. 103), the receptacle world (bhdjanaloka) rests on space (akasa) upon which 
are superimposed, in turn, the circle of wind (vayumandala) — solid and which cannot be shaken by the thunderbolt — 
the circle of the waters (apam mandalam), the level of gold (kancanamayi bhimi) and finally the earth proper (prthivi) 
with its mountains (parvata), its continents (dvipa) and its outer surroundings, the cakravada. 

The vajrabhiimi of which the Traité is speaking here should be placed between the earth proper and the level 
of gold, and it is also on the level of gold that the vajrasana ‘diamond seat’ rests - also called bodhimanda ‘area of 
enlightenment’ - on which all the bodhisattvas sit to realize vajropamasamadhi and thus become arhat and Buddha (cf. 
Kosa, III, p. 145). — For this bodhimanda, see Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 199-200 note. 

The Traité establishes close relationships between the bodhimanda and the vajrabhtimi in every manner. 
PaficavimSati, p. 82, 1. 2-3, states that “thanks to his dharmacaksus, the bodhisattva knows that such and such a 
bodhisattva will sit (nisatsyate) on the bodhimanda and such and such a bodhisattva will not”. Commenting on this 
passage, the Traité (T 1509, k. 40, p. 350a17-19) comments: If the bodhisattva sees that, in the place where such and 
such a bodhisattva is, there is, under the earth (prthivya adhastdat), the Vajrabhiimi to support this bodhisattva, and if he 
sees the devas, nagas and yaksas holding all kinds of offerings and coming to the bodhimanda, etc., he knows in 
advance that that particular bodhisattva will sit on the bodhimanda. 


* Adopting the variant pen wei cheng. 
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6) They each have their own effect (phala). 

7) They each have their own essence (prakrti). 

8) They each have their own limits (paryanta). 

9) They each have their own opening up (udghdatana) and preparations (prayoga). 
When the dharmas arise, their existence and their other attributes make up nine things in all. 


Knowing that these dharmas each have their existence and their full complement of attributes is the lower 
worldly tathata (avaratathata). — Knowing that these nine things finally end up in change (viparinama) and 
ruin (pariksaya) is the middling tathata (madhya tathata). — Just as the body that comes from impurities 
(asuci), even though it is bathed (dhauta) and adorned (alamkrta), finally returns <2199> to impurity,”° so 
dharmas are neither existent (sat) nor non-existent (asat), neither produced (utpanna) nor annihilated 
(niruddha). The absolute purity (atvantasuddhi) that destroys all consideration about the dharmas 
(dharmapariksd@) is the higher tathata (agra tathata). 


Some say: In these nine things, there is a dharma called tathata, just as there is solidity (Ahakkhatatva) in 
earth (prthivi), moistness (dravatva) in water (ap-), warmth (fejas) in fire, movement (irana) in wind 


(vayu), and consciousness (vijidna) in mind (citta). Dharmas of this kind are called tathata. 


[Paccayasutta].°° — Thus it is said in a siitra: Whether there are Buddhas or there are no Buddhas (utpadad 
va tathagatanam anutpddad va tathagatanam), the tathata, dharmata, dharmasthita remain in the world 
eternally, that is to say, the formations have ignorance as condition (vad idam avidyapratyayah 


samskarah): that is the eternal tathata, the primordial Law. 
The dharmadhatu is the essence (prakrti or svabhava) in the nine things. 
When one takes possession (prapnoti) of the realization of the fruit (phalasaksatkara),”’ there is bhitakoti. 


Moreover, the true nature of dharmas (bhiitalaksana or dharmafa) is eternally stable (sthita) and immobile 
(akopya). As a result of their passions, ignorance, etc., (avidyadiklesa), beings transform and distort this 
true nature. The Buddha and the saints (satpurusa) preach the Dharma to them using all kinds of salvific 
means (nanavidhopaya) and annihilate their passions, ignorance, etc., so well that beings rediscover the 
true nature, primordial and unchanged, that is called tathata. This true nature, in contact with ignorance 


(avidyd), is transformed and becomes impure (asuddha); but if one eliminates ignorance, etc., one finds the 


°° Compare the canonical topic mentioned above, p. 1154F, n. 1. 
°° Extract from the Pratityasiitra of the Nidanasamyukta, p. 148 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 296, k. 12, p. 84b12-cl0) having 
as correspondent the Paccayasuttanta of the Samyutta, II, p. 25, 1. 18-20: 

Utpaddad va tathagatanam anutpaddad va sthita eveyam dharmata dharmasthitaye dhatuh. 

Uppada va tathagatanam anuppdada va tathagatanam thita vo sa dhatu dhammathitata dhammaniyamata 
idappaccayata. 

Sutra already cited, p. 157F as n.; 2087F, n. 4. 
°7 The saint does not produce (notpddayati) the dharmadhatu (= nirvana); he actualizes it (saksatkaroti); in technical 


terms, he takes possession (prapanoti) of the dharmadhatu. 
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true nature. It is called dharmadhatu, visuddhi, bhitakoti. That is the entry into [299a] the dharmadhatu. 
<2200> 


The dharmadhatu is immense (apramdna), limitless (ananta), extremely subtle (siiksma) and admirable 
(pranita). There is no dharma that surpasses the dharmadhatu or that diverges from it. [In its presence], 
mind (citta) is fulfilled (@ragayati) and, without looking for anything else, it actualizes it (saksatkaroti). 
The traveller who, day after day, has gone on without ever stopping, no longer has the idea of starting 
again. It is the same for the yogin established in bhitakoti. Take, for example, an arhat or pratyekabuddha 
who is established in bhttakoti: even if Buddhas as many as the sands of the Ganges 
(ganganadivalukopama) were to preach the Dharma to him, he would not progress any further [because he 
has attained his goal]. Moreover, [having actualized nirvana], he is no longer reborn in the threefold world 
(traidhatuka). 


As for the bodhisattva entered into the dharmadhatu, it is uncertain whether he knows the bhitakoti. 
Although he has not yet fully perfected (paripr-) the six perfections (pdramita), he converts beings (sattvan 
paripacayati). If he realized [nirvana] at that time, that would prevent him from [some day] attaining the 
bodhi of the Buddhas. From then on, by the power of his great compassion (mahakarund) and his exertion 


(virya), the bodhisattva returns to exercising the practices. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva knows that in the true nature of dharmas (bhiutalaksana or dharmata) there is no 
eternal (nitya) dharma or happy (sukha) dharma or personal (atmaka) dharma or real (bhiita) dharma. He 
also abandons these considerations of the dharmas (dharmapariksa). The cessation (nirodha) of all 
considerations of this kind is precisely the true tathata of dharmas, nirvana, non-production (anutpdda), 


non-cessation (anirodha), primordial non-arising (G@dyanutpannatava).** 


Thus, water is cold, but if it brought close to fire, it gets hot; when the fire is extinguished, the heat 
disappears and the water gets cold again as before. Applying considerations of dharmas [to the tathata] is 
like bringing the water close to the fire; suppressing all considerations about dharmas is like extinguishing 
the fire so that the water becomes cold again. That is the tathata, truly and eternally susbsistent. Why is 
that? Because the dharmadhatu is like that. 


Just as there is an empty aspect (sunyabhaga) in every material dharma (ripin), so there is a nature of 
nirvana <2201> called dharmadatu in dharmas. The nature of nirvana is also in the many skillful means 


(upaya) used to attain nirvana. At the time when nirvana is realized, tathata and dharmadhatu are bhutakoti. 


Finally, the immense (apramdna), limitless (ananta) dharmadhatu, unable to be measured by the mind and 


mental events (cittacaitta), is called dharmadhatu. It is so wondrous that it is called bhttakoti. 


Adhipatya 
Third Section MASTERING THE FOUR GREAT ELEMENTS 


°8 Adopting the variant pen wei cheng. 
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Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 25, |. 1-3; 27, 1. 8-18; Satasahasrika, p. 81, 1. 11-82, 1. 6). — Furthermore, 
Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to calculate the number of subtle atoms contained in the 
great earth and mountains of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu must practice the perfection of wisdom 
(punar aparam Sariputra trisahasramahasahasralokadhatau ye mahdprthiviparvataparamdanas tan 


jnatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if, after having cut a hair into a 
hundred pieces, he wishes, by means of only one of these pieces, to scatter into the air the waters contained 
in the great oceans, the rivers, the pools and the springs of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and to do 
that without harming the aquatic species therein (trisahasramahasahasralokadhatau yo mahasamudresv 
apskandho = mahanadisu— nadisu _tadagesu—_palvalesu— tam ~sarvam  satadha _ bhinnaya 
valagrakotyabhyutkseptukamena na ca_ tadasrayan_ pranino vihethayitukamena _ bodhisattvena 


mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Suppose that all the fires of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu were lit at the same time like at the time of 
the great fire at the end of the kalpa. The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to blow them out with a 
single brteath from his mouth must practice the perfection of wisdom (vavams trisahasramahdsahasra 
lokadhatav agniskandha ekajvalibhito bhavet tad yathapi nama kalpoddahe vartamane, tam ekena 


mukhavatena prasamayitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Suppose that all the great winds of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu arose to sweep away with their 
breath the entire [299b] trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and all the Mount Sumerus as if they were all just 
rotting grass. If the bodhisattva-mahasattva wishes to stop the force of these winds <2202> with his finger- 
tip so that they do not arise, he must practice the perfection of wisdom (trisahasramahasdahasralokadhatau 
ye vata imam trisahasramahasahasralokadhatum sameruparvatam vidhvamsayeyus tad yathapi nama 
bisamustitam, tan sarvan ekendnguliparvagrena samcchaddayitukamena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. MASTERING THE EARTH ELEMENT 


Question. - Why does the Buddha not praise the qualities (guna) of the bodhisattva, such as the six 
perfections (satpdaramita), but rather he praises this great power (mahdabala) [consisting of mastering the 


four elements]? 


Answer. — Beings are of two types: i) those who love the good dharmas (kusaladharma); ii) those who love 
the fruits of ripening (vipakaphala) resulting from the good dharmas. For those who love the good dharmas 
the Buddha praises the qualities (guna); for those who love the fruits of ripening resulting from the good 


dharmas he praises great magical power (maharddhibala). 
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Moreover, some say that the fame enjoyed by the great elements (mahabhiita) is well justified: they are 
infinite (ananta), indestructible (aksaya) and always present in the world; this is why there is nobody who 
is able to measure their dimensions exactly. People build cities (nagara) and palaces (prasdada), but the 
materials they use are insignificant (atyalpa). The earth (prthivi) itself is very extensive (vistirna), it 
supports the ten thousand things and is very solid (drdha). This is why the Buddha says here that in order to 
know fully the number of subtle atoms (paramanu) contained in the earth (prthivi) and the Mount Sumerus 
of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and in order to know the respective part beings hold in regard to 


their actions, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Question. — The subtle atoms contained in a single stone (pdsdna) are already difficult to count; what can 
be said of the subtle atomes contained in the earth and mountains of the trisahasramahasmahasralokadhatu? 


It is unbelievable [that they can be counted]. 


Answer. — The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are unable to know them and, still less, the worldly people 
(prthagjana), but this number is known by the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas. <2203> 


[Saddharmapundarikasitra].°° — Thus it is said in the Fa-houa king (Dharmapundarikasiitra): <2204> 


” Saddharmapundarika, VII, Pirvayogaparivarta, p. 156, 1. 5-157, 1. 8 (compare Kashgar version, p. 26, 1. 7-25; Gilgit 
version, p. 74, 1. 7-21). -Tcheng fa houa king, transl. Dharmaraksa, T 263, k. 4, p. 88b24-c10; Miao fa lien houa king, 
transl. Kumarajiva, T 262, k. 3, p. 22a23-b3. 

Tadyathapi nama bhiksavo yavan iha tristhasramahasahasre lokadhatau prthividhatus tam kascid eva 
purusah sarvam curnikuryan masimkuryat / atha khalu sa purusas tasmal lokadhator ekam paramdanurajo grhitva 
purvasyam disi lokadhatusahasram atikramya tadekam paramanuraja upaniksipet / atha sa dvitiyam ca paramanurajo 
grhiva tatah parena parataram lokadhatusahasram atikramya dvitiyam paramanuraja upaniksipet / anena parydyena 
sa purusah sarvavantam prthividhatum upaniksipet pirvasyam disi / 

tat kim manyadhve bhiksavah sakyam tesam lokadhatiinam anto va paryanto va gananayadhigantum / 

ta ahuh /no hidam bhagavan no hidam sugata / 

bhagavan aha / sakyam punar bhiksavas tesam lokadhatunam kenacid ganakena ganakamahamatrena va 
ganananaya paryanto ‘dhigantum yesu vopaniksitani tani paramanurajamsi yesu va nopaniksiptani /na tv eva tesam 
kalpakotinayutasatasahasranam sakyam ganandyogena paryanto ‘dhigantum / yavantah kalpas tasya bhagavato 
mahabhijnajnanabhibhuvas tathagatasya parinirvrtasyaitavan sa kalo ‘bhiid evam acintya evam apramanah / tam 
caham bhiksavas tathagatam tavacciram parinirvrtam anena tathagatajnanadarsanabaladhanena yathadya svo va 
parinirvrtam anusmarami / 

Transl. — It is, O momks, as if a man reduced the earth element of this trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu to 
powder or dust. Then, let him take a pinch of extremely fine dust in this universe, let him go to a thousand universes in 
the eastern direction and scatter this extremely fine dust there. Next let this man take a second pinch of extremely fine 
dust, go to a thousand universes beyond the first and scatter this second pinch of dust there; let him dispose in this way 
the entirety of this earth element in the eastern direction. 

What do you think, O monks? Is it possible to calculate the total number of universes [thus reached]? 

The monks said: That is not possible, O Bhagavat; that is not possible, O Sugata. 

The Bhagavat continued: On the contrary, O monks, it is possible that a great mathematician, a great master 


of arithmetic, could calculate the total number of these universes, as many as those where the extremely fine dust was 
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[Addressing the bhiksus, the Buddha said to them:] “It is as if a man reduced to dust (ciirnikuryat) the earth 
and mountains of the present trisahasramahasahasralokdhatu, then, [taking a pinch of this dust], he crossed 
over a thousand universes of the eastern direction and there set down this dust; next, [taking a second pinch 
of dust] he crossed over a thousand universes [beyond the first thousand] and there set down [the second 
pinch of dust]; finally in the same way, he used up all the dust of the present 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu.” 


Then the Buddha asked the bhiksus: “Is it possible to know by calculation (gananda) the number of pinches 


of dust and the universes?” 
The bhiksus answered: “It is impossible.” 


The Buddha replied: “On the contrary, it is possible to attain [by calculation] the total number (sakyam 
gananaya paryanto ‘dhigantum) of these universes, as well as those in which the dust was not put. As for 
the number of kalpas that have elapsed since the buddha Ta-t’ong-houei (Mahabhijiajfianabhibht) 
appeared in the world, it is like the fine dust contained in universes as numerous as the sands of 


innumerable Ganges (apramdnagangdanadivalukopama).” 


And the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas, however, know it all; all the more reason when it is only a 


matter of universes as numerous as the sands of one single Ganges. 


disposed, as many as those where it was not disposed. On the contrary, it is not possible, by calculation, to reach the 
total number of hundreds of thousands of kofinayutas of kalpas that have elapsed since the Bhagavat 
Mahabhijnajfianabhibhi entered into complete nirvana, so great, so inconceivable, so immense is the time [separating 
us from it]. And moreover, O monks, I myself, by using the power of knowledge and vision of a tathagata, remember 
this tathagata Mahabhijfajnianabhibhi, who entered complete nirvana so long ago, as though his parinirvana had taken 
place yesterday or today. 

- This passage of the Lotus has been translated twice by Kumarajiva, once in his Chinese version of the 
Traité (T 1509, k. 32, p. 299b17-24) finished at Siao-yao-yuan at Tch’ang-ngan on the 27" day of the 7" year of the 
hong-che period, i.e., February 1, 406 (see above, Vol. III, Introduction, p. XLV); a second time in his Chinese version 
of the Saddharmapundartka T 262, k. 3, p. 22a23-b3) finished a few months later at Ta-sseu at Tch’ang-ngan during the 
summer of the 8" year of the hong-che period, also 406 (cf. Tch’ou,T 2145, k. 2, p. 10c19; K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 4, p. 
512b23-24). The second translation is more literal than the first and, for this passage at least, it does not seem that 
Kumiarajiva was inspired by the translation of the Lotus (T 263, k. 4, p. 88b24-c10) made previously by Dharmaraksa 
who had begun the 10" day of the 8" month of the 7™ year of the t’ai-k’ang period, i.e., September 15, 286 (cf. K’ai- 
yuan, T 2145, k. 2, p. 494a15). 

According to Japanese research, the Lotus stitra cited in the Traité seems to have been a version in the middle 
of Kumarajiva’s original and Dharmaraksa’s original: see H. Nakamura, A Survey of Mahayana Buddhism with 
bibliographical notes, Part I, Jour. of Intercultural Studies, 3 (1976), p. 97. It would be interesting to know which 


Sanskrit version — the version from Nepal, Kashgar or Gilgit — it most closely resembles. 
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Furthermore, speaking of ‘immense’ (apramdna) things is to conform to the human point of view. Thus it 
is said that the waters of the great ocean are immense when they have the depth of eighty thousand 


yojanas,” and Lo heou (Rahu), king of the Asuras, has no problem in measuring it.*' 
Question. — How does one obtain such a science [of measuring] by practicing the Prajflaparamita? 


Answer. — There are men who, by practicing the Prajiaparamita, <2205> destroy the conflicting emotions 
(klesa), wrong views (mithyadrsti), futile chatter [299c] (praparica), and penetrate into the very profound 
dhyanas and absorptions (samapatti) of the bodhisattvas. By the purity and extent of their memory (smrti) 
and their knowledge (jridna), they are able to distinguish the subtle atoms (paramanu) of all the substances 


(rupa) and know their number. 


Moreover, the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas who have obtained the unhindered liberations 
(anavaranavimoksa) do not consider calculations higher than that to be difficult (Arcchra) and, still less, 


that calculation. 


Moreover, there are people for whom the solidity (drdhatva) of the earth (prthivi) and the absence of shape 
(samsthana) of the mind (citta) are wrong. This is why the Buddha has said that the power of the mind 
(cittabala) is great. 


By cultivating the Prajhaparamita, this great earth (mahaprthivi) is reduced to its subtle atoms (paramdnu). 
Because the earth element possesses color (riipa), odor (gandha), taste (rasa) and touch (sprastavya), it is 
heavy (guru) and does not have activity (Ariyd) on its own. — Because the water (ap-) element has no taste 
(rasa), it is superior to earth by means of its movement (calana). - Because the fire (tejas) element has 
neither odor (gandha) nor taste (rasa), it is superior to water in its power (prabhdava). — Because the wind 
(vayu) element is neither visible (vipa) nor has it any taste (rasa) or touch (sprastavya), it is superior to fire 
by means of its movement (irana). — The mind (citta) which has none of these four things [color, taste, 


smell and touch] has a still greater power.” <2206> 


® Kosa, III, p. 143. 
$' See p. 2091F. 
® According to the Paficavastuka, ed. J. Imanishi, p. 6-7, reproduced at the beginning of the Prakaranapada (T 1541, k. 
1, p. 627a; T 1542, k. 1, p. 692b), matter (rijpa) is the four great elements (mahdabhiita) and the material derived from 
the four great elements (mahabhitany upadayaripa). 

The four great elements are the elements (dhatu) earth (prthivi), water (ap-), fire (tejas) and wind (vayu). 

Derived matter, also called bhautika rupa, is: 

i) the five derived organic materials, namely: the organs (indriya) of the eye (caksus), ear (Srotra), nose 
(ghrana), tongue (jihva) and body (kaya). 

ii) the five inorganic derived materials, namely, color (ripa), sound (sabda), odor (gandha), taste (rasa), part 
of touch (sprastavyaikadesa) and non-information (avijnapti). 

The Traité adds here that, taken in abstracto and individually, the four great elements do not support the 
same number of inorganic derived materials: earth (prthivi) supports color, odor, taste and touch (cf. Kosa, IX, p. 288); 


water (ap-) has no taste; fire (tejas) has no odor or taste; wind (vayu) has no color, no taste and no touch. 
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But when the mind abounds in afflictive emotions (k/esa), in fetters (samyojana) and bonds (bandhana), its 
power is very small (atyalpa). Impure but good minds (sasravakusalacitta) have no afflictive emotions; 
however, since they still grasp characteristics (nimittany udgrhnanti), their power is small (alpa) also. In 
adepts of the two Vehicles, [Sravaka and pratyekabuddha], pure minds no longer grasp characteristics and, 
nevertheless, since the wisdom of these adepts is limited, as soon as they leave the pure Path 
(anadsravamarga), their six organs (sadindriya) [begin again] to imagine and to grasp the characteristics of 
dharmas (dharmanimitta), and this is why they do not exhaust all the power of mind (cittabala). By 
contrast, in the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas, wisdom is immense (apramdana), unlimited (ananta), 
always deep in the dhyanas and the meditative absorptions (samapatti). There is no difference between 
samsara and nirvana. The True nature of dharmas (bhitalaksana or dharmata) is true (bhita) and 
undifferentiated (abhinna). Taken by itself, knowledge (jfidna) is both good and bad, but, in those who 
cultivate the Prajfiiaparamita, it is absolutely pure (atyantavisuddha) and free of obstacles (apratigha). In 
one moment they can count the subtle atoms (paramdnu) contained in the great earth and the mountains of 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus as numerous in each of the ten directions (dasasu diksu) as the sands of 
all the Ganges (sarvagangdnadivalukopama), and all the more so, those contained in each of the ten 


directions in universes as many as the sands of a single Ganges. 


Finally, although outside of the Prajfaparamita one is able to conquer the superknowledge of magic 
(rddhyabhijna), the latter will never equal the [mathematical] knowledge of which I have just spoken. This 
is why the Prajiaparamita says that in order to obtain this great power of magic (mahdrddhibala), it is 


necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom. <2207> 


Il. MASTERING THE WATER ELEMENT 


Some say that water (ap-) is the greatest of all substances. Why? Because at the zenith (ardhvam), at the 
nadir (adhas) and at the four cardinal points (dis) of the great earth (mahaprthivi), there is no place where 


there is no water. If the Lokapala gods did not moderate the rain (varsa) of the heavenly nagas and if there 


A great element is the more subtle and the more powerful the smaller the number of derived substances it 
supports: the wind, which supports only odor, is the strongest of the four great elements. 

But all of this is theoretical, for the great elements never appear in the form of isolated subtle atom 
(paramanu) but in the form of conglomerates of atoms (samghdtaparamanu) or, if one wishes, molecules. The 
molecule into which sound does not enter, into which no organ enters, involves eight substances (astadravyaka) at 
least, namely: the four great elements (catvari mahabhitani) and four derived substances (catvary updadayariipani): 
color, odor, taste and touch (cf. Kosa, II, p. 144-145). 

The mind (citta), which is non-material (aripin) and has no derived substance to support, is infinitely more 
subtle (si#ksma) than the most subtle of the four great elements. That is why the Buddha said that its power is very 


great. 
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were no jewel (mani) to disperse the waters,” heaven and earth would collapse. Furthermore, it is as a 
result of the waters that the classes of animate (sattva) and inanimate (asattva) beings in the world take 
birth (jati) and grow (vrddhi). That is why we can know that water is very great. This is why the Buddha 
says here that the bodhisattva who wishes to know the number of drops of water (bindu) and to disperse 


them drop by drop so that they have no more power, must practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Il. MASTERING THE FIRE ELEMENT 


Some say that the fire element (¢ejas) is the greatest. Why? Because it has [300a] no odor (gandha) or taste 
(rasa) and because if water greatly overflows its banks, fire can destroy it. The power of fire is so great that 
it can burn the ten thousand things and illuminate all the shadows (andhakara). From that, we know that 
fire is very great. This is why the Buddha says here that the bodhisattva who wishes to extinguish the great 


fire by his breath (mukhavata) should practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Question. — But it is thanks to the wind (vata) that fire is finally kindled (jvalibhavati); how then do [wind 


and fire] mutually destroy each other? 
Answer. — Although they are mutual causes, they destroy each other in time. 


Question. — So be it. But fire is immense (apramdna), whereas <2208> the bodhisattva’s breath 


(mukhavata) is very small (atyalpa); how can it destroy fire? 


Answer. — Thanks to his dhyanas and absorptions (samdpatti), the bodhisattva who is cultivating the 
Prajhaparamita attains a magical superknowledge (rddhyabhijna) thanks to which he can change (parinam- 
) his body and make it bigger. The breath from his mouth (mukhavata) equally increases and can extinguish 
the fire. 


Moreover, thanks to magical power (rddhibala), a small wind is able to destroy, just as a small thunderbolt 
(vajra) is able to break up a big mountain. This is why, in view of this magical power, gods and men all 


submit. 


Furthermore, because fire devastates vast spaces, the bodhisattva has compassion (anukampate) for beings 


and destroys the fire by his magical power. 


The jewel for dispersing the waters, siao chouei tchou, is different from the jewel for purifying water ts ‘ing chouei 
tchou (in Sanskrit, udakaprasaddakamani) which the Traité will mention later (T 1509, k. 36, p. 325c21): “It is like the 
clear water of a pool: when a mad elephant enters it, it turns into a quagmire; but if the jewel for purifying water enters 
into it, the water becomes pure.” For the latter, see also Suvikrantavikripariprccha, T 231, k. 6, p. 717b19; 
Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 4, p. 266a5; Milindapafiha, p. 35, 1. 8 (adakappasadako mani) and its Chinese versions: T 
1670A, k. 1, p. 697b5; T 1670B, k. 1, p. 707c4; P. Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, BEFEO, 
XXIV (1924), p. 105, n. 4; Visuddhimagga, ed. H. C. Warren, p. 393, 1. 6. 
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Finally, establishing a trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu is very difficult, but by his merits (pumya) and his 


wisdom (prajna), the bodhisattva is able to govern it. 


IV. MASTERING THE WIND ELEMENT 


Some say that, of the four great elements (mahabhiita), the power of the wind (vayu) is the greatest. Having 
neither form (rijpa) nor odor (gandha) nor taste (rasa), its mobility (irand) is very great. Just as space 
(akasa) is infinite, so wind too is infinite. The success or failure of giving birth depends on wind.” The 
power (prabhava) of the great winds shakes the mountains of the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. This is 
why the Buddha says here that the bodhisattva who wishes to stop the force of the winds with one finger 
should practice the perfection of wisdom. Why? Because the true nature (dharmata) of the Prajiaparamita 


is immense (apramdana) and infinite (ananta), it can make the finger have such strength. <2209> 


Akasgadhatuspharana 
Fourth Section FILLING ALL OF SPACE 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 28, 1. 1-2; Satasahasrika, 82, 1. 6-9). — Furthermore, Sariputra, the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva should practice the perfection of wisdom if he wants, by means of one single paryanka (by 
sitting cross-legged), to fill the entire space element in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu (Punar aparam 
Sdriputra yas trisahasramahasdhasre lokadhatav akasadhdtus tam sarvam ekena  paryankena 


spharitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam Ssiksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. - Why does the bodhisattva sit cross-legged (paryankam abhujya nisidati) in this way?® 


Answer. — Brahma Devaraja, who rules the trisaharalokadhatu, had some wrong ideas (mithyadrsti) and 
considered himself to be great. But when he saw the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged and filling space, his 


proud thoughts (mdnacitta)® vanished. 


Cf. Kogabhisya, p. 130, |. 6-8: Tasya khalu kalanatarena paripakapraptasya garbhasalyasyabhyantarat matuh 
kuksau karmavipakaja vayavo vanti ye tam garbhasalyam samparivarttya matuh kayavaksaradvarabhimukham 
avasthapayanti / sa krirapurisapinda ivatimatram sthanat pracyuto duhkham samparivarttyate /- Later, when the 
embryo, this thorn, has come to maturity inside the womb, there arise the winds arisen from the maturation of actions, 
which turn the embryo and push it towards the gate of impurity of the mother’s body. This embryo, removed from its 
place, such a mass of bloody excrement, is painfully handled. 

® For the paryatika and the benefits of this position, see above, p. 432-433F. 

°° Brahma Devaraja’s pride has already been mentioned above, p. 561-562F, 2079F, n. 2. 
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Moreover, by his skillful means (upadyakausalya) coming from this magical superknowledge (eko ‘pi 
bhutva bahudha bhavati), being many, he becomes one (bahudhapi bhitvaiko bhavati), being small he 
becomes large, being large he becomes small and, if he wants to manifest extraordinary things (Gscarya), 


he is able to sit and fill all of space (akasa). 


Finally, it is in order to prevent the asuras and the nagarajas from tormenting beings that the Bodhisattva 


sits and fills space, thus assuring the safety of beings (sattvaksema). 


[Nandopanandandgardjadamanasiitra].°’ — Thus, when the nagarajas Nan-t’o (Nanda) and P’o-nan-t’o 
(Upananda), the older and the younger, wanted to destroy the city of Sravasti, they rained down weapons 
(ayudha) and poisonous [300b] snakes (dsivisa), but Mou-lien (Maudgalyayana), at that time properly 


seated, filled space and changed the offensive weapons into perfumed flowers and necklaces (hara). 


This is why the Prajiiaparamita says here that the bodhisattva-mahasattva should practice the perfection of 
wisdom if, by means of a _ single paryanka, he wants to fill all the space in the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. <2210> 


Ekapindapata 
Fifth Section CASTING THE MOUNT SUMERUS FAR AWAY 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 28, 1. 2-5; Satasahasrika, p. 82, |. 9-12). — Furthermore, the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva should practice the perfection of wisdom if he wants, by means of a single hair, having raised 
up all the Sumerus, king of the mountains, in the trisahasramahasasralokadhatu, to cast them beyond 
innumerable and incalculable universes, without harming the beings in them (Punar aparam 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatau ye sumeruparvatardjas tan sarvan ekena valenabhyutksipyaprameyan 
asamkhyeyan lokadhatun samtikramya praksipeyam na tu sattvan vihethayeyam iti bodhisattvena 


mahdasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — How can the bodhisattva raise the Mount Sumerus and the mountains and cast them far away 


beyond the innumerable universes of the other directions? 


Answer. — He has no need of a lever, and this emphasizes the power of the bodhisattva who is able to lift up 


the mountains. 


Moreover, when the Buddha is going to preach the Dharma, the bodhisattvas first adorn the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and remove the mountains so that the ground is leveled out (sama). 


®7 For this sutra, see p. 189F, n. 3; 1359F, n. 3. 
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[Saddharmapundarikasiitra]. — See what was said in the Fa-houa king (Dharmapundarikasiitra): “When 
the buddha [Sakyamuni] <2211> was about to join the emanated buddhas (nirmita buddha), he first leveled 
out the ground and also, wanting to manifest extraordinary things (adbhuta), he made it so that beings 


could see them.” 


How is that? Each Mount Sumeru has a height of 84,000 yojanas.” To raise up one single Sumeru is 
already extraordinary (adhbhuta); to say nothing about [when the Bodhisattva raises] the hundred kotis” of 
Sumerus in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu; to say nothing about raising with a single hair (ekena 
valagrena) the hundred kotis of Sumerus in the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu and casting them out 
beyond innumerable (aprameya) and incalculable (asamkhyeya) universes. The beings who see this 
extraordinary exploit of the bodhisattva all produce the mind of supreme complete enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyak-sambodhicitta) and have the following thought: “If this bodhisattva who has not yet 
attained the bodhi of the Buddhas possesses such magical power (rddhibala), what will it be when he 


becomes Buddha?” 


That is why the Prajfiaparamitastitra spoke thus. 


68 Saddharmapund., chap. XI. — While the Buddha Sakyamuni was preaching the Lotus in the Saha universe, a stiipa 
appeared in the sky; in this sttipa was enclosed the body of the tathagata Prabhitaratna. In order to pay homage to him, 
Sakyamuni miraculously created from his own body a large number of forms of the Tathagata which, in the ten 
directions of space, each in the different Buddha fields, taught the Dharma to beings. All these Tathagatas decided to go 
to the Saha universe in the presence of the Buddha Sakyamuni to see and venerate the stiipa of Prabhiitaratna. There 
appeared with them in the Saha universe twenty hundreds of thousands of myriads of kotis of Buddha fields, 
marvelously decorated, without villages, without cities and without mountains. 

Then, continues the Saddharmapundarika (p. 245-246): Atha khalu punar bhagavan sakyamunis tathagato 
‘rhan samyaksambuddhas tesam tathagatavigrahanam Ggantanam avakasam nirmimite sma / ... tani ca sarvani 
bahubuddhaksetrany ekam eva prthivipradesam parisamsthapayam asa samam ramaniyam saptaratnamayais ca 
vrksais citritam. - Then the blessed Tathagata Sakyamuni, arhat, completely and fully enlightened, created a space to 
contain these tathagata-forms that had just arrived ... All these numerous Buddha fields Sakyamuni established as a 
single Buddha land, flat, pleasant, embellished with trees made of the seven jewels. 

According to the Traité, the intention of the leveling of the ground and the disappearance of the mountains 
“carried to other universes” was to render the miracle visible to the eyes of all. 

The Traité refers to the same chapter of the Lotus above, p. 417-418F. 
® Sumeru is 84,000 yojanas in length, 84,000 yojanas in width, plunges into the water to a depth of 84,000 yojanas 
and emerges from the water to a height of 84,000 yojanas. 

Anguttara, IV, p. 100: Sineru pabbataraja caturasitiyojanasahassani dyamena caturdasitiyojanasahassani 
vitharena caturasitiyojanasahassani mahasamudde ajjhogalho caturasitiyojanasahassani mahadsamudda accuggato. 

See also Atthasalini, p. 298, 1. 13-14; Kosa, II, p. 143. 
7 A hundred kotis, i.e., a billion, oti here being equal to 10,000,000 (cf. Kosa, III, p. 189, 1. 34). See above, p. 448F 
and n. The universe of four continents contains only one Sumeru, but in a trisahasramahasahasra, this number is 1000 


carried to the third power, 1.e., a billion. 
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Sixth Section HONORING ALL THE BUDDHAS BY MEANS OF A 
SINGLE OFFERING 


Sutra (cf. Paficvimsati, p. 28, 1. 11-15; Satasahastika, p. 82, 1. 16-85, 1. 10). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes, by means of one and the same morsel of food, to 
satisfy all the Buddhas and their disciples present in each of the ten directions in universes as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges. The bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes, 
by means of one and the same object (garment, flower, perfume, necklace, powder, unguent, incense, lamp, 
banner, parasol, etc.) to honor all the Buddhas and their disciples (Yavanto dasasu_ diksu 
ganganadivalukopamesu  lokadhatusu. buddha bhagavantah sasravakasamghas tan sarvan ekena 
pindapatena pratipadayitukamena bodhisattvena <2112> mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam. 
Yavanto buddha bhagantah sasravakasamghas tan sarvan 
ekavastrapuspagandhaharacurnavilepanadhipadipadhvajapatakacchattrena pujayitukamena 


bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnadparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — To offer one and the same morsel of food (ekapindapdata) to a single Buddha and his monks is 
already difficult (duskara); to say nothing of the bodhisattva offering this morsel to Buddhas and their 


samghas in each of the ten directions, as numerous as the sands of the Ganges?”! 


Answer. — The merit of the offering (pijapunya) resides in the intention (citta) and not in the thing offered. 
It is with a great intention that the bodhisattva offers this single morsel to all the Buddhas and all their 
samghas of the ten [300c] directions. Whether they are far (dire) or near (santike) is unimportant. This is 


why all the Buddhas see (pasyanti) this offering and accept it (pratighrnanti). 


Question. — All these Buddhas have omniscience (sarvajndna) and consequently see the offering and accept 


it; but the monks themselves do not have omniscience; how could they see it and accept it? 


Answer. — The monks neither see it nor know it, and yet the donor (dayaka) of the offering gains merit 
(punya). Thus, when a man sends a messenger to carry an offering to another, even if this other person does 
not receive it, the man gains the offering of the gift. Also, in the concentration of loving-kindness 
(maitrisamadhi), even though nothing is given to the beings [who are the object],” the yogin [who is 


practicing it] gains an immense merit. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattvas are endowed with immense and _ unchanging qualities 
(apramanaksaragunasampanna),; when they offer a single morsel (pindapGta) to all the Buddhas and their 


samghas of the ten directions, the latter are satisfied and yet the morsel is not used up, like a plentiful 


7 Tn other words, to satisfy one Buddha and his samgha by a single ball of rice is already difficult. It is still more 
difficult to satisfy, with this single morsel, an incalculable number of Buddhas and samghas. 


” See above, p. 1240F. 
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(udbhida) spring the output of which does not dry up.” <2213> Thus, when Maiijusri offered a bowl of 


little cakes (modaka) to 84,000 monks, all of them were satisfied but the cakes were not used up. 


Moreover, here the bodhisattva offers only one single bowl of food to all the Buddhas of the ten directions 
and, after having eaten it, the Buddhas are satisfied and go away. In contrast, the pretas, although each of 


them receives a mouthful of food, come back thousands of myriads of times [to get more]. 


Finally, the bodhisattva who cultivates the Prajfiiaparamita acquires immense gates of dhyanas and 
absorptions (apramdanadhyanasamapattimukha), immense gates of wisdom and _ skillful means 
(apramanaprajnopayamukha): that is why there is nothing he is unable to do. Since the Prajiaparamita 
encounters no obstacle (andvarana), the mind (citta) and activity (Ariva) of the bodhisattva as well 
encounter no obstacles. This bodhisattva is able to honor the Buddhas and their samghas as numerous in 
each of the ten directions as the sands of a thousand myriads of Ganges; a fortiori, he is able to honor those 


of a single Ganges. 


It is the same [when the bodhisattva wants to honor all the Buddhas and their samghas by offering them 
only a single thing]: a garment (vastra), flower (puspa), perfume (gandha), necklace (hara), powser 


(curna), unguent (vilepana), incense (dhupa), lamp (dipa), banner (dhvajapataka), parasol (chattra), etc. 


Margaphalesu pratisthapanam 


Seventh Section ESTABLISHING ALL BEINGS IN THE FRUITS OF 
THE PATH 


Siitra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 28, 1. 16-29, 1. 3; Satasahasrika, p. 85, 1. 10-90, 1. 9). — Furthermore, Sariputra, 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva should practice the perfection of wisdom if he wants to establish all beings in 
universes as numerous in each of the ten directions as the sands of the Ganges [in the fruits of the Path]; if 
he wants to establish them: 1) in the [pure] aggregates of morality, concentration, wisdom, deiverance, and 
the knowledge and vision of deliverance; 2) in the fruit of entry into the stream; 3) in the fruit of the once- 
returner; 4) in the fruit of the <2214> non-retruner; 5) in the fruit of the saint, and so on™ up to 6) in 
nirvana without conditioned residue (Punar aparam Sariputra dasasu diksu ganganadivalukopamesu 


lokesu ye sattvas tan sarvan Ssilasamadhiprajnavimuktivimuktijnanadarsanaskandhesu_ srotaapattiphale 


® Compare Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl, p. 326-329 and appendix, p. 430-437. During a holy feast, Vimalakirti 
satisfied an immense crowd with a bowl of food coming from the Sarvagandhasughandha universe. The whole crowd 
was satisfied and yet the food was not exhausted (sarvavati sa parsat trpta na ca tad bhijanam ksiyate). And so a 
person who was present commented that even if all the beings of innumerable trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus, during 
one kalpa or a hundred kalpas, ate this food and took mouthfuls as big as Sumeru, this food would not diminish. 

The donor’s intention had conferred this power on the food 
™ The rest appear in full in the Satasahasrika, p. 85, 1. 16-86, 1. 1: pratyekabodhi, sarvajhata, margakarajfata and 


sarvakarajnata 
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sakydagamiphale anagamiphale arhattve yavad anupadhisesanirvanadhatau pratisthapayitukamena 


bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnadparamitayam Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 
1) On the meaning of the five [pure] aggregates, see what has been said above (p. 1349-1358F).”° 
2) The srotaapattiphala, ‘the fruit of entry into the stream’, is of two types: 


a. The Buddha said that by the elimination of three fetters (trayanam samyojananam prahandat), this fruit of 
the unconditioned (asamkrtaphala) is acquired. And it is said in the Abhidharma that by the elimination of 
eighty-eight perverse tendencies (anusaya), the unconditioned fruit of entry into the stream (asamskrta 


srotadpattiphala) is acquired.’° <2215> 


™ See the definitions in the canonical sources, p. 1233F, n. 3. 
76 Definition of the srotaapattiphala according to the canonical siitras in Sanskrit and Pali: 

Sutra cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 492, 1. 10-14: Trini casya samyojanani prahinani bhavanti parijnatani 
tadyatha satkayadrstih silavrataparamarsa vicikitsa ca/sa esam trayanadm samyojananam prahanat srotadpanno 
bhavaty avinipatadharma sambodhiparayanah saptakrdbhavaparamah saptakrtvo devams ca manusyams ca samsrtya 
samdhavya duhkhasyantam karisyati. — In the srotaapanna, three fetters are eliminated and recognized: belief in the 
self, unjustified esteem for rituals and vows and doubt. By means of the destruction of these three fetters, he is 
“srotaapanna ‘entered into the stream’, incapable of falling back into a bad destiny, on the way to enlightenment: for 
him there is rebirth a maximum of seven times; having transmigrated, having passed seven times among gods and men, 
he will realize the end of suffering. - Compare Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 46, p. 237c26-29. 

The phrasing is shorter in the Pali suttas (Digha, I, p. 156; II, p. 92, 200, 252; III, p. 107, 132; Majjhima, I, p. 
34, 226; II, p. 81; Samyutta, V, p. 357, 379; Anguttara, I, p. 231-232: II, p. 88-89, 238): Idha bhikkhu tinnam 
samyojananam parikkhaya sotapanno hoti avinipatadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano. 

The Sarvastivadin scholasticism (Satpadabhidharma, Mahavibhasa, KoSa, etc.) proposes a more elaborate 
definition of the srotaapattiphala: it establishes a difference between the conditioned (samskrta) and the unconditioned 
(asamskrta) fruits and, aside from the elimination of the three fetters (samyojana) calls upon the elimination of the 88 
perverse tendencies (anusaya). This is the definition which the Traité summarizes here, referring to the Abhidharma. 

Dharmaskandha, T 1537, k. 3, p. 464c17-26: At that time the Bhagavat was dwelling at Sravasti in the 
Jetavana, in the garden of Anathapindada. He said to the assembly of monks: There are four fruits of the religious life 
(sramanyaphala): srotaapattiphala, sakrdagamiphala, anagamiphala and arhattvaphala. Briefly, there are two kinds of 
srotaapattiphala: samshkyta and asamskrta. The samskrta srotaapattiphala is in the possession (prapti) of this fruit and 
the grasping of this possession. The (six) indriyas and the (six) balas of the saiksa, ‘the ascetic who is still practicing’, 
the sila of the Saiksa, the kusalamilas of the Saiksa, the eight margangas of the Saiksa, as well as all the saiksadharmas 
of the same class are called samskrta srotaapattiphala. — The definitive elimination of the three samyojanas and the 
definitive destruction of the samyojanadharmas of the same class, namely the definitive destruction of 88 anusayas and 
the definitive destruction of the samyojanadharmas of the same class are called asamskrta srotaapattiphala. 

- We should remember that the three samyojanas in question here are part of the group of five samyojanas 
described as lower (avarabhaga), i.e., of kamadhatu (Kosa, V, p. 84-85). The 88 anusayas are part of a group of 98 
anusayas of which the first 88 are to be abandoned by the seeing of the truths (darsanaheya) and the last ten by 
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b. When they are in the subsequent knowledge concerning [the truth] of the path (marge ‘nvayajndna), the 
ascetic who has sought [the truth] by means of faith (sraddhanusarin) and the ascetic who has sought [the 
truth] by means of scripture (dharmanusarin) have acquired the realization of the fruit of entry into the 


stream (srotadpattiphalasaksatkara).”’ 


The Chinese characters Siu-t’o (srotas) mean ‘stream’, i.e., the noble eightfold Path (arya astangikamarga). 
The characters Pan-na (G4panna) means [301a] ‘entry’. To enter into the noble eightfold Path is to enter into 
the stream of nirvana: that is the first vision of the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam bhitalaksanam or 
dharmata). By successfully entering into this part of the immense dharmadhatu, one is classed among the 


aryas.’* 


3) The characters Si-ki (sakrt) mean ‘a single time’; k’ie-mi (4gamin) means ‘who comes back’.” The 
ascetic so named, having left this world and taken rebirth among the gods, comes back from there one 


single time [into the world of men] and there finds the end to suffering.*° <2216> 


4) The characters A-na (an-) mean ‘not’, k’ie-mi (agamin) mean ‘returner’. The ascetic thus named has ‘not 


returning’ as his characteristic. Having died in the desire realm (kG@madhdtu), this man is reborn in the form 


meditation (bhavanaheya): cf. Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 3, p. 637a10; T 1542, K. 3, p. 702a11; Jianaprasthana, T 
1544, k. 3, p. 930c20-22; Mahavubhasa, T 1545, k. 46, p. 237c29-238a1; Kosa, V, p. 13. 
™ The Darganamarga comprises sixteen moments of mind: the first is duhkhe dharmajranaksanti; the sixteenth and 
last is the marge ‘nvayajnana (cf. Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 681-682). In the first moment, the sraddhanusarin 
and the dharmanusarin are candidates for the fruit of srotaapanna (srotadpattiphalapratipannaka); in the sixteenth, they 
are residents in this fruit (phastha); cf. Kosa, VI, p. 194-195. 
78 As soon as he enters into the darganamarga, the ascetic penetrates into the certainty of the acquisition of the supreme 
good (samyaktvaniyama); he loses the quality of ordinary person (prthagjana) and takes on that of the saint (arya): cf. 
Kosa, VI, p. 181-182. 
” Here, in the version of the siitra (T 1509, p. 300c22), sakrdigamin has been transliteratedas sseu-t’o-han (the usual 
transliteration), but the explanations given by the gloss of the Updesa (p. 301a2-3) deal with another transliteration, 
practically unused: si-ki-k ‘ie-mi. This inconsistency undoubtedly escaped Seng-jouei when, according to the translation 
of the Upadesa, that of the stitra was revised in order make both texts consistent (see Traité, vol. III, p. XLVII as note). 
a Mahaparinirvana, p. 166; Divyavadana, p. 533-534: Trayanam samyojananam prahandd ragadvesmohanam ca 
tanutvat kalam krtva sakrdagami sakrd imam lokam agamya duhkhasyantam karisyati — By the complete destruction of 
the three fetters (in the course of the darsanamarga) and by the lessening of desire, hatred and delusion (in the course of 
the bhavanamarga), after his death he becomes a sakrdagamin: having returned only once to this world (the 
kamadhatu), he will realize the end of suffering. 

Pali wording in Digha, I, p. 156; I, p. 92, 93, 200, 201, 252; III, p. 107, 132; Majjhima, I, p. 34, 226, 465; III, 
p. 80; Samyutta, V, p. 357, 378; Anguttara, I p. 232; II, p. 89, 238; IV, p. 380: Puna ea param bhikkhu tinnam 
samyojandnam parikkhaya ragadosamohanam tanutta sakadagami hoti, sakid, eva imam lokam agantva dukkhass’ 


antam karoti. 
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realm (ripadhdatu) or in the formless realm (ariipyadhatu); there his impurities are destroyed (Asindsrava) 


and he is no longer reborn (na punarbhavati).*' 


Question. — But the anagamin who acquires parinirvana in the present lifetime (drstadharmaparinirvayin) 
and the anagamin who acquires parinirvana in the intermediary existence (antaraparinirvayin) by going to 
the rapadhatu, are not reborn either in the form realm or in the formless realm (riipariipyadhdatu); then why 


call them ‘non-returners’ (andgamin)? <2217> 


Answer. — Among the anagamins, there are many who are reborn in the form realm or the formless realm, 
whereas those who are parinirvanized as soon as this present life are rare; as the latter are in the minority, 
[they keep the name anagamin] which is the name of the majority. Those who obtain parinirvana in the 


intermediate existence (antaraparinirvayin), being also on the point of being reborn in the form realm but 


8! Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 166; Divyavadana, p. 533, 1. 24-26: Paficandm avarabhagiydnam samyojananam 
prahandad aupapadukas tatra aprinirvayy anagamy andavrttidharma punar imam lokam. — By the complete destruction 
of the five lower fetters [namely, satkayadrsti, silavrataparamarsa and vicikitsa which are to be destroyed by seeing 
(darsanaheya); kamacchanda and vyapdda which are to be destroyed by meditation (bhavandaheya): the whole 
coinciding with the first 92 anusayas,] he is of apparitional birth: It is there [in ripadhatu = Brahmaloka, or more rarely 
in arupyadhatu] that he will be parinirvanized; as ‘non-returner’, he cannot be reborn in this world [i.e., kamadhatu]. 

Pali wording in Digha, I, p. 156; H, p. 92, 203, 252; IH, p. 107, 132; Majjhima, I, p. 34, 226; Samyutta, V, p. 
356-357; Anguttara, I, 232; II, p. 89, 238: Paricannam orambhagiyanam samyojanadnam parikkhaya opapatiko hoti 
tatthaparinibbayi andvattidhammo tasma loka. — By the complete destruction of the five lower fetters, he is of 
apparitional birth and it is there [in ripadhatu = Brahmaloka] that he will be parinirvanized; he cannot come back from 
that world [the Brahmaloka] to this world [kamadhatu]. 

See the notes of Buddhaghosa in the Commentary of the Majjhima, I, p. 164. 
®° There are several kinds of anagamins: the most widespread list distinguishes five: 

1) Antaraparinirvayin who obtains parinirvana in the intermediate existence (yo ‘ntarabhave parinirvati) at 
the moment when, having left kamadhatu, he is getting ready to attain ripadhatu. 

2) Upapadyaparinirvayin who, as soon as he is reborn in ripadhatu, obtains parinirvana in a short time (ya 
utpannamatro na cirat parinirvati). 

3) Sabhisamskaraparinirvayin who, having been born, obtains parinirvana without relaxing his effort 
(upapadyapratiprasrabdhaprayoga). 

4) Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin who obtains parinirvana effortlessly. 

5) Urdhvasrotas who, on leaving kamadhatu, do not obtain parinirvana in the realm in which they are reborn 
(vasya na tatra parinirvanam yatropapannah), but who go higher (urdhvam) to the Akanistha gods, to the summit of 
rupadhatu or to bhavagra and find parinirvana there. 

Whether alone or inserted into broader contexts, the list of the five anagamins is very widespread in the stitras 
and in the Abhidharma, both Sanskrit as well as Pali: Digha, HI, p. 237 (cf. Das Sanghitisutra und sein Kommentar 
Sangitiparydya, ed. K. Mittal und V Rosen, p. 153-156); Samyutta, V, p. 70, 201, 237, 285, 314, 378; Anguttara, I, p. 
233, 1. 28-35; IV, p. 14-15; p. 70-74 (in the Purisagatisutta of which the Sanskrit correspondent is cited in full in the 
KoSavyakhya, p. 270, 1. 22-272, ol. 3; Chinese version in Madhyama, T 26, k. 2, p. 427); Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, k. 
14, p. 425c38-427a1; Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 174, p. 874b21-876b14; Amrtarasa, T 1553, K. 1, p. 973b12-15; 
KoSsabhasya, p. 358, 1. 20-359, 1. 13. 
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seeing the torments they would have to undergo in the course of this last existence (caramabhava), take 
nirvana all the time; this is why they too take the name of anagamin because it is the name of the 


majority.*° 


5) Because they have destroyed all the afflictive emotions (A/esa), the arhats have the right (arhanti) to the 


homage (piija) of all the devas, nagas and asuras.™ 
These arhats are of nine types:*° <2218> 
1) Parihanadharman, arhat likely to fall. 
2) Aparihanadharman, arhat not likely to fall. 
3) Cetanadharman, arhat likely to put an end to his lifetime.*° 
4) Anuraksanadharman, arhat likely to keep his lifetime. 
5) Sthitakampya, arhat remaining in the fruit without moving. 
6) Prativedhanadharman, arhat likely to penetrate effortlessly into the Unshakeables. 


7) Akopyadharman, unshakeable arhat, [incapable of falling]. 


83 As a general rule, the ascetic who has obtained the fruit of anagamin in kamadhatu is reborn after death in 
rupadhatu, sometimes even in aripyadhatu, and attains parinirvana there. This is the case for the last four types of 
anagamins mentioned in the preceding note. 

There are, however, two exceptions. When the anagamin called antaraparinirvayin (the first type in the 
preceding note) abandons his existence in kamadhatu to go to ripadhatu, he obtains parinirvana in the intermediate 
existence (antarabhava). The anagamin called drstadharmaparinirvayin who has obtained the fruit of anagamin in an 
existence in kamadhatu obtains parinirvana during that same existence without ever going to ripadhatu insofar as his 
disgust for this sphere of existence is so great (cf. Kosa, VI, p. 219). 

Although the antaraparinirvayin and the drstadharmaparinirvayin, in contrast to the other anagamins, do not 
go to ripadhatu to become parinirvanized there, nevertheless they take the name of anagamin because this is the name 
of the majority. 

a Compare the canonical formula in Digha, I, p. 156; II, p. 92; Majjhima, I, p. 284; Samyutta, II, p. 217; Anguttara, I, 
p. 220: Asavanam khayd andsavam cetovimuttim pafhavimuttim ditthe va dhamme sayam abhinia sacchikatva 
upasapajjaviharati. — By destruction of the impurities, having realized, in the present existence, by his own knowledge 
the deliverance of mind and the deliverance by means of wisdom, free of impurities, he abides there. 

85 Like the Madhyamagama, T 26, k. 30, p. 616a1-19, the Amrtarasa, T 1553, k. 1, p. 973b28-c1. the Satyasiddhisastra, 
T 1646, k. 1, p. 246b27-29, and the Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 91, 1. 4-14, the Traité distninguishes nine 
kinds of arhat or aSaiksa (cf. p. 1392F, 1740F). — But in general, the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmas have only six arhats: 
Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 62, p. 319c8-9; Abhidharmasara of Dhgarmasri, T 1550, k. 2, p. 819c8-11; Abhidharmasara 
of upsanta, T 1551, k. 3, p. 851al1-2; Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 5, p. 913c15-18; Kosa, VI, p. 251; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 67, p. 710c1-16. 

Actually, as the Traité has noted, p. 1392F, these classifications overlap, the Buddha having expressed 
himself sometimes at length and sometimes briefly. 


8° For the meaning of cetanddharman = maranadharman, see Ko§a, V1, p. 253, n. 4. 
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8) Prajnavimukta, arhat delivered by wisdom. 


9) Ubhayatobhagavimukta, arhat doubly delivered from the obstacle consisting of the afflictive 


emotions (klesavarana) and the obstacle opposing the eight liberations (vimoksavarana). 
For the meaning of these nine types, see above (p. 1390-1391F). 


The eight liberations (vimoksa), the eight masteries (abhibhvayatana), the ten sources of totality 
(krtsnayatana), the absorption of cessation (nirodhasamapatti), the concentration preventing the arising of 
another’s afflictive emotions (aranasamadhi), the knowledge resulting from resolution (pranidhijndna), 


etc., are the marvelous qualities (guna) of the arhat. 


6) Moreover, he will attain nirvana without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana), and this 
nirupadhisesanirvana is the fact that the arhat [at the moment of his death] rejects the five aggregates 
(panicaskandhan niksipati) of the present lifetime and then does not take up the five aggregates of the future 
lifetime (na tu pancapaunarbhavikan skandhan parisamdadhati), and thus his physical and mental 


sufferings (Adyvikacaitasikaduhkha) are completely and definitively destroyed. 


About the last three fruits of the Path (margaphala), see what was said in regard to the first. 


Danasya mahaphalani 


Eight Section PREDICTING THE FRUITS OF RIPENING OF 
VARIOUS KINDS OF GIFTS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 25, 1. 4-17; Satasahasrika, p. 80, 1. 12-92, L. 4). — 


Furthermore, Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahisattva practicing the perfection of wisdom knows what kind 
of gift should be made in order for it <2219> to be very fruitful. — Making the gift in this way, one is reborn 
in wealthy ksatriya families, in wealthy brahamana families or in wealthy householder families. - Making 
the gift in a certain other way, one is reborn among the Caturmaharajika gods, the Trayastrimsa gods, the 
Yama gods, the Tusita gods, the Nirmanarati gods or the Paranirmitavasavartin gods. — Making the gift in 
yet another way, one gains the first dhyana, the second dhyana, the third dhyana, the fourth dhyana, the 
absorption of the sphere of infinite space, the absorption of the sphere of infinite consciousness, the 
absorption of the sphere of nothing at all or the absorption of the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception. - By this kind of gift the eightfold noble Path is produced. — By a certain other kind of gift, the 
fruit of entry into the stream and so on up to supreme complete enlightenment is attained (Punar aparam 
Sariputra bodhisattvo mahdsattah prajidparamitayam caran janati yad evam danam dattam mahaphalam 
bhavat. - Evam danam dattva ksatriyamahasdalakulesu brahmanamahdasdlakulesu 
grhapatimahasalakulesiipapadyate. — Evam dattva cdaturmahardjikesu. devesu trdayastrimsesu devesu 


yamesu devesu tusitesu devesu nirmdanaratisu devesu paranirmitavasavartisu devesupapadyate. — Evam 
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danam dattva prathamam dhyanam_ dvitiyam dhyanam trtivam dhyanam caturtham dhyanam 
akasanantydyatanasamapattim vijndnantyadyatanasamapattim akimcanyayatanasamapattim 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatanasamapattim pratilabhate. - Evam danam dattva aryastango marga utpadyate. 


— Evam danam dattva srotaapattiphalam yavad anuttarad samyaksambodhir anuprapyate). 


Sastra. — 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva knows the true nature of dharmas (dharmata) free of grasping (aparigraha), 
free of rejecting (anutsarga) and indestructible (anupaghdta). He practices an ungraspable perfection of 
wisdom (anupalabdha prajnaparamita), but by means of a feeling of great compassion (mahakarundacitta), 


he returns to cultivate meritorious practices (punyakriya). 


[301b] The first gate of meritorious practices is above all the practice of generosity (dana). [301b] 


I. WHERE DOES THE EXCELLENCE OF THE GIFT COME FROM? 


By the sharpness of his wisdom (prajndpatutvat), the bodhisattva who practices the perfection of wisdom is 
able to make distinctions (paricchid-) between the merits of the gift (danapunya). <2220> 


1) While the object given (deyavastu) is the same, the value of the merit (punya) depends on the goodness 


or the malice of the intention (asaya) of the donor. 


[Gift of a bowl of rice].*’ — Thus, one day Sariputra offered a bowl of cooked rice (odana) to the Buddha. 
The Buddha immediately gave it to a dog and asked Sariputra: You have given me some rice and I have 
given it to a dog. Which of the two of us has gained more merit (punya)? - Sariputra answered: If I 
understand well the meaning of the Lord’s teaching (vatha khalv aham bhagavata bhdasitasymartham 


djanami),** by giving it to a dog the Buddha has gained more merit [than me]. 


- Sariputra, the foremost of sages (prajfdnatam agryah) amongst all men, made a gift to the Buddha, 
supreme field of merit (punyaksetram paramam) but did not equal the Buddha who, by offering [the same 
gift] to this lowly field of merit, a dog, gained very great merit. This is how we know that great merit 
(mahapunya) comes from the intention (asaya) and does not reside in the ‘field’ (ksetra) [in other words, in 
the beneficiary of the gift]. Had Sariputra given a thousand, ten thousand or a hundred thousand times 


more, he would not have reached [the purity] of intention (asaya) of a Buddha. 


2) Question. — But you yourself have said (p. 722F) that the importance of merit is the result of the 
excellence of the field of merit (buddhaksetrapranitatas), and by making a gift to the Buddha, Sariputra 


would not have gained great merit. 


87 Episode mentioned by Akanuma, Dictionnaire des noms propres, p. 597a, but not yet identified. 


88 Cf. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 218. 
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Answer. — A good ‘field’ also contributes to the importance of merit, but not as much as the intention 
(asaya) of the donor. Why? Because the mind is the internal master (antahsvamin) whereas the ‘field’ is 
just an outer (bdhya) thing. Sometimes, however, the merit of generosity (danapunya) resides in the field of 


merit (punyaksetra). 


[Avadana of Kotikarna].® — Thus the arhat Yi-eul (Kotikarna) who once had offered a single flower to a 
sttpa of the Buddha enjoyed happiness among gods and men for ninety-one kalpas; and by virtue of the 


remainder of his merit (punyasesa), he became an arhat. 


[Pamsupradanavadana}.” — Thus king A-chou-kia (ASoka) <2221> who, as a small child, had given some 
earth (pamsu) to the Buddha, reigned over Jambudvipa, built eighty thousand sttipas and still later, found 
bodhi. The thing he had offered was very common (nica) and the intention (asaya) of the child 
(baladaraka) quite weak (tanu). It was only because of the excellence of the field of merit 
(punyaksetrapranitatas) [to which he had given] that he acquired a great fruit of retribution 


(mahavipakaphala). So we know then that [sometimes] great merit results from the good ‘field’. 


3) There are three things present in the highest of the great merits — the intention (Gsaya) [of the donor], the 
thing given (deya) and the field of merit (punyaksetra) — [1.¢., the recipient] — are all three excellent. See for 
example the first chapter (prathama parivarta) of the Prajfiapamarita where it is said (cf. p. 586F) that the 


Buddha [Sakyamuni] scattered marvelous flowers over the buddhas of the ten directions. 


4) Finally, in the mind of the Prajfiiaparamita, the gift free of any attachment (abhinivesa) [in regard to 
donor (dayaka), the thing given (deya) and the recipient (pratigrahaka)] wins a great fruit of ripening 


(mahdavipakaphala).’' The gift made in view of nirvana also obtains a great retribution.” The gift made 


8 Or Avadana of Sumana, mentioned here for the third time; see p. 1426F, n. 3, 18894F, n. 3. 

°° References, p. 723F, n. 2; 1934F. 

°! The ‘triply pure’ gift (trimandalaparisuddha) rests on a non-conceptual knowledge that makes no distinction 
between donor, recipient and thing given — which are no longer seen: see p. 650F, 676F, 707F, 724F, etc. 

See p. 664-666F and n. Desire for nirvana (nirvanartham danam) is one of the eight motives inspiring generosity 
(danavastu). It does not appear in the Pali list (Digha, II, p. 258, 1. 10-16; Anguttara, IV, p. 236, 1. 1-8), but it does 
appear in the Sanskrit list (Samgitistitra, ed. K. Mittal and V. Rosen, p. 188, 1. 19-27; Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, 
k. 8, p. 932b6-8; Kosabhasya, p. 270, 1. 19-22): uttamarthasya praptaye danam dadati -“He makes a gift in order to 
obtain the supreme goal”, i.e., to obtain arhathood, nirvana (Kosavyakhya, p. 435, 1. 6). 

Compare the pure gift (visuddham danam), the completely disinterested gift (vipakanapeksam danam), made 
by the bodhisattva in view of supreme bodhi which the Bodhisattvabhtimi, p. 135, 1. 22-25, defines as follows: Na 
bodhisattvo danam dadad danasyayatyam bhogasampadam atmabhavasampadam va phalavipakam pratyasamsate, 
sarvasamskaresu phalgudarsi paramabodhav anusamsadarsi. — The bodhisattva who gives a gift expects nothing in 
return for the future, neither the joy of happiness nor his own bliss: in all the formations he sees no significance: it is 
only in supreme bodhi that he sees benefit. 

Insofar as the way out of all the formations, this unconditioned - nirvana - cannot be a fruit of retribution 


(vipakaphala). 
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with a feeling of great compassion (mahdakarundcitta), to save save all beings (sarvasattvaparitranaya) also 


obtains a great retribution.”? <2222> 


II. DIVERSITY OF THE FRUITS OF GENEROSITY™ 


3 Cf. Kogabhisya, p. 270, 1. 16: Yad va danam bodhisattvo dadati sarvasattvahitahetoh. tad amuktasyapy amuktebhyo 
danam agram. — Or else the gift which the bodhisattva makes for the good of all beings: this gift, although given by a 
non-liberated man to non-liberated people, is the best gift. 

4 This section is a paraphrase of the Danupapattisutta (Digha, II, p. 258-260; Anguttara, IV, p. 239-241) dealing with 
the eight rebirths as a result of generosity. Here is the beginning: 

Idh’ avuso ekacco danam deti samanassa va brahmanassa va annam panam vattham yanam 
malagandhavilepanam seyyavasasthapadipeyyam. So yam deti tam paccasimsati. So passati khattivamahasalam va 
brahanamahasalam va gahapatimahasalam va paiicahi kamagunehi samappitam samangibhitam paricaramanam. 
Tassa evam hoti — ‘Aho vataham kayassa bheda param marana khattiyamahasalanam va brahmanamahasadlanam va 
gahapatimahasalanam va sahavyuatam upapajjeyyan ti’. So tam cittam dahati, tam cittam adhitthati, tam cittam 
bhaveti. Tassa tam cittam hine vimuttam uttarim abhavitam tatr’ upapattiya samvattati. Tan ca kho silavato vadami no 
dussilassa. Ijjhat’ avuso silavato cetopanidhi suddhatta. 

Puna ca param avuso idh’ ekacco danam deti samanassa va brahmanasso va annam panam vattham yanam 
malagandhavilepanam seyyavasathapadipeyyam. So yam deti tam paccasimsati. Tassa sutam hoti. — 
‘Catummaharajika deva dighayuka vannavanto sukhabahula ti.’ — ‘Aho vataham kayassa bhedaé param marana. 
Catummaharajikanam devanam sahavyatam upappajjeyyan ti’. So tam cittam dahati, tam cittam adhitthati, tam cittam 
bhaveti. Tassa tam cittam hine vimuttam uttarim abhavitam tatr’ upapattiya samvattati. Tan ca kho silavato vadami no 
dussilassa. Ijjhat’ avuso cetopanidhi suddhatta. 

Transl. — A certain man, my brothers, makes a gift to a monk or to a brahmana in the form of food, clothing, 
drink, vehicle, garland, perfume, unguent, bedding, dwelling or lamp. For what he gives, he expects something in 
return. He sees a wealthy family of warriors, a wealthy family of brahmanas or a wealthy family of householders 
provided with the five objects of enjoyment, wealthy and courted. Then he thinks: “Ah, at the dissolution of my body 
after death, if I could be reborn among rich families of warriors, rich families of brahmanas or rich families of 
householders!” Having made this thought, he fixes (his attention) on it, he concentrates (his mind) on it and cultivates 
it. This mind, directed to the low and unable to go higher, leads him to be reborn there (where he wished). And this is 
true, I say, for a moral man and not for a vicious man. The mental wish of a moral man derives its success from his 
purity. 

Furthermore, my brothers, another man makes a gift to a monk or to a brahamana in the form of food, drink, 
clothing, vehicle, garland, perfume, unguent, bedding, dwelling or lamp. He hears it said: “The Caturmaharajika gods 
live for a long time; they are handsome and happy.” Then he thinks: “Ah, at the dissolution of my body after death, if I 
could be reborn among the Caturmaharajika gods!” Having thought thus, he fixes (his attention on it), he concentrates 
(his mind) on it and cultivates it. This mind, directed to the low and unable to rise higher, leads him to be reborn there 
(where he wished). And that, I say, is true for a moral man and not for a vicious man. The mental wish of a moral man 
derives its success from his purity. 

[Following its explanation, the stitra explains, in the same words, the rebirth of a generous and moral man 


among the other deities: Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati, Parinirmitavasavartin and Brahmakayika gods. ] 
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In addition to the great fruits of rpening (mahavipakaphala), as is said [here in the Prajiiaparamitasttra], it 


is to be reborn in the families of the ksatriya and so on up to becoming Buddha. 


Question. — How does one get to be reborn in the families of the ksatriyas and so on up to becoming 
Buddha? <2223> 


Answer. — The generous (tyagavat) and moral (silavat) man” obtains riches and honor among men and 


gods. 


1. The seven rebirths in kamadhatu 


1) Someone gives with a perfect intention and maintains morality: he is reborn in the families of the 


ksatriyas. The ksatriyas are the kings (rajan) and great ministers (mahamdatya). 


Someone else is attached to books of knowledge (the Vedas?) and does not torment beings: by his 


generosity and morality, he is reborn in the families of the brahamanas. 


[301c] Another, with generosity and mediocre morality is pleased with worldly happiness (Jokasukha): he 
is reborn in the families of the householders (grhapati). These householders are ordinary people but very 


wealthy. 


2) In another, generosity and morality are of somewhat higher purity (visuddhi); this man feels repugnance 
for domestic things, loves to hear the Dharma and honors worthy people: he is reborn among the 
Caturmaharajika gods.”® Why? Because pleasant”’ things appear there as soon as they are thought of 
(sahacittotpadat pradurbhavanti); one constantly gets to see the good worthy people (safpurusa) of the 
place, and by honoring them resolutely, one draws near to practicing the meritorious action that consists of 


meditation (bhavanapunyakriyavastu). 


3) Another, of pure generosity and morality, honors his father and mother, reveres them (bhadanta) and 


passionately seeks supremacy (srestha): he is reborn among the Trayastrimsa gods. 


4) Another, of pure generosity and morality, who loves to learn and whose mind is gentle, is reborn among 


the Yama gods. 


5) Another, of pure generosity and morality, develops these two qualities further; he loves learning 
(bahusrutya), discriminates the beautiful and the ugly, desires nirvana amd is intensely attached to the 


qualities (guna): he is reborn among the Tusita gods. <2224> 


°° Tn order to do good, the generous man (tyagavat) must also be moral (siavat) and learned (bahusruta). 
© Fora precise definition of the six classes of kamadevas, see Kosa, III, p. 166. 


°7 Te., the five objects of enjoyment (paficakamaguna), colors, (riipa), ete. 
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6) Another, generous, magnanimous, moral and erudite (bahusruta), loves to learn and earns his living by 


his own strength: he is reborn among the Nirmanarati gods. 


7) Another, when he gives, shows deepening pure morality; he loves erudition (bahusrutya) and considers 
himself a spiritual person (sattva); but unable to undergo suffering, he seeks his satisfactions from someone 
else (para): he is reborn among the Paranirmitavasavartin gods, ‘gods using the desirable objects (kama or 
kamaguna) created by others in a sovereign manner’.”* This is a question of female shapes knowingly and 
ingeniously created by others (paranirmita); the Paranirmitavasavartin gods take hold of these five objects 
of enjoyment (paficakamaguna) and use them in a sovereign manner (vase vartayanti). They are like 


destitute people who fight over a patrimony. 


Finally, it is as a result of a wish (pranidhdana) formulated at the moment of the gift that one is reborn in the 


paradises. 


[Danupapattisutta].” — Thus it is said in a siitra: A man cultivates a little bit of generosity and morality but 
is ignorant of the existence of the dhyanas and the absorptions (samapatti). Learning of the existence of the 
Caturmaharajika gods, he mentally makes them [the object] of his aspirations (cetahpranidhi). The Buddha 
has said: “At the end of his life, this man will be reborn among the Caturmaharajika gods: that is absolutely 
certain.” It is the same [in regard to rebirth among the other gods of kamadhatu] up to and including the 


Paranirmitavasavartin gods. 


2. Eight rebirths in ripadhatu and aripyadhatu 


Furthermore, there is a generous and moral man who, while practicing generosity, mentally experiences 
happiness. The greater his gift, the greater his happiness. In this state of mind, he rejects the five objects of 
sensory enjoyment (pafica kamaguna), avoids the five obstacles (paficanivarana) and penetrates [into the 
four dhyanas and the four samapattis], from the first dhyana up to the absorption of neither perception nor 


non-perception (naivasamjnanasamjna). 


For these four dhyanas and the four non-material absorptions (ariipyasamapatti), see what was said above 
(p. 1027-1034F). <2225> 


3. Four rebirths in the noble Path 


Furthermore, there are people who, having given to the Buddha and his disciples (buddhasravaka), hear 


from their mouths a sermon on the Path. Because of the gifts they have made, their minds (citta) become 


8 Digha, IIL, p. 218: Santi satta paranimmitakama, te paranimmitesu kamesu vasam vattenti seyyatha pi deva 
paranimmitavasavattt. 


2 Passage cited above, p. 2222F, n. 1. 
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gentle (mrdu), their wisdom (prajfia) becomes sharp (tiksna) and they are immediately reborn into the 
noble eightfold Path (arydastanga marga). By elimination of the three fetters (trayanam samyojananam 
prahandat), they obtain the fruit of srotaapanna, and so on up to their arrival at the bodhi of the Buddhas. As 
a result of these gifts, they hear [the Buddha] preach the Dharma and then they produce the mind of 


supreme complete enlightenment (anuttarad samyaksambodhi). 


The generosity of a man not detached from desire (avitaraga) results in rebirth among men, in wealth and 
honor, or among the six kinds of gods of the desire realm (kamadeva). — The generosity of a man detached 
from desire (vitaraga) results in rebirth among the gods of the Brahma realm (brahmaloka) , up to the 
Brhatphalas.'°° The generosity of a man freed from the notion of material (ripa) [302a] results in a rebirth 


among the formless gods (Griipyadeva). 


4, Attainment of the bodhis’” 


1) The generosity of a man detached from the threefold world (trailokyavirakta), who has nirvana in mind, 


procures the bodhi of the sravakas. 


2) If at the moment of giving, the man has a horror of turmoil (samsarga), loves peace (santa) and rejoices 


in profound wisdom (gambhiraprajna), he attains the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas. 


3) If at the moment of giving, the man feels a mind of great pity (mahakarundacitta), wants to save the 
entire world and realize the highest wisdom (prajna), very deep (atigambhira) and absolutely pure 
(atyantavisuddha), he attains the bodhi of the Buddhas. 


Satparamitapripuri 


Ninth Section FULFILLING THE PERFECTIONS SKILLFULLY 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 25, 1. 18-27, 1. 2: Satasahasrika, p. 91, 1. 21-93, 1. 1). — Moreover, Sariputra, 
when the bodhisattva-mahasattva gives while practicing <2226> the perfection of wisdom, he fulfills 
completely the perfection of generosity, the perfection of morality, the perfection of patience, the perfection 
of exertion, the perfection of meditation and the perfection of wisdom. - Sariputra said to the Buddha: By 
what skillful means, O Lord, does the bodhisattva-mahasattva who is making a gift fulfill completely the 
perfection of generosity, etc., up to the perfection of wisdom? — The Lord replied to Sariputra: By not 


grasping the giver, the receiver or the thing given, the bodhisattva-mahasattva completely fulfills the 


'0° The Brhatphalas, in order of greatness, occupy the twelfth place in the Brahmaloka, the third place in the fourth 
dhyana. 

'l See above, p. 1067-1070F, the passage dedicated to the prajfia of the gravakas, of the pratyekabuddhas and of the 
Buddhas. 
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perfection of generosity. By not committing either wrong deeds or good actions, the bodhisattva fulfills 
completely the perfection of morality. By not disturbing his mind, the bodhisattva fulfills completely the 
perfection of patience. By not relaxing his physical and mental energy, the bodhisattva fulfills completely 
the perfection of exertion. By having neither distraction nor the act of attention, the bodhisattva fulfills 
completely the perfection of meditation. By understanding all dharmas by means of the method that grasps 
none of them, the bodhisattva fulfills completely the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sariputra, 
bodhisattvo mahasattvah prajnaparamitayam caran, danam dadan, updyakausalena danaparamitam 
Silaparamitam ksantiparamitam viryaparamitam dhydnaparamitam prajnaparamitam paripirayati. — 
Athadyusman Sariputro bhagantam etad avocat: Kenopdyakausalena bhagavan bodhisattvo mahdasattvo 
danam dadan danaparamitam yavat prajnaparamitam paripirayati. — Bhagavan aha: Anupalambhena 
dayakasya grahakasya deyasya ca danaparamita paripurita bhavati; apattiyanapattyanadhyapattitah 
Silaparamita paripurita  bhavati; — cittasyaksobhanatah —ksantiparamita _paripurita —_ bhavati; 
kayikacaitasikaviryadsamsanato viryaparamita paripurita bhavati; aviksepasamkalpanato dhyanaparamita 


bhavati; sarvadharmaprajanananupalambha-yogena prajnaparamita paripurita bhavati). 


Sastra. — 


The meaning of this paripiiri ‘the act of completetly fulfilling’ has been fully explained above.'° Now we 
will speak about updyakausala (or updyakausalya), skillful means.'® [In regard to the perfection of 
generosity], this skillful means is not to grasp (anupalambha) three things: [the donor (dayaka), the thing 
given (deya) and the recipient (pratigrahaka)]. <2227> 


Question. — But in order to realize this non-grasping (anupalambha), skillful means has nothing to 
eliminate or nothing to do. Suppressing the three things, as here, [i.e., giver, thing given amd receiver] is to 


fall necessarily into the view of nihilism (uccheda).'™“* 


Answer. — There are two kinds of non-graspng (anupalambha): i) not grasping that which exists 


(upalabdhasyanupalambha),; ii) not grasping that which does not exist (anupalabhasyanupa-lambha). 


Not grasping that which does exist is to fall into the view of nihilism (uccheda). Not grasping that which 
does not exist is to put skillful means (upayakausala) to work and not falling into the view of nihilism. 
Without skillful means, the donor, [in his gift], clings (udgrhnati) to these three characteristics (nimitta), 
[i.e., the giver, the gift and the receiver]. But if he has recourse in the emptiness (siinyata) of these three 
things, he grasps the absence of characteristics (Gnimitta). He who possesses skillful means from the very 
beginning (miilata eva) does not see the three characteristics of generosity. This is why using skillful means 


(upayakausala) is not to fall [into the extreme views] of existence and non-existence (bhavavibhavadrsti). 


' The paripiri of the six paramitas is the object of chapters XVII to XXX. 
‘3 Here Kumiarajiva translates updyakausalya (in Tibetan, thabs la mkhas pa) as houei fang pien, whereas the most 
frequently used translation is chan k’iao fang pien. 


104 An extreme view condemned by the Buddha: see above, p. 2007-2008F, and Kosa, V, p. 40. 
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Moreover, eliminating the afflictive emotions (A/esasamvartana) on the occasion of a gift is called skillful 


means. 


Moreover, giving while producing a mind of great compassion toward all beings (mahdkarundcitta) is 


called skillful means. 


The fact of applying (parinadmand) the meritorious gifts practiced during numberless past (atita) and future 
(anagata) lifetimes to supreme and perfect enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi) is also called skillful 


means. 


[302b] Finally, the fact of commemorating (anusmarana) the merits (punya) acquired by the Buddhas and 
their disciples (sravaka) in the ten directions (dasadis) and the three times (trvadhvan), the fact of being 
pleased with their gifts and applying them (parinamand) to supreme and complete enlightenment is also 


called skillful means.!° 


These are the many potentialities constituting skillful means [in regard to the perfection of generosity]. 
[Mutatis mutandis, it is the same for skillful means in regard to the other five paramitas] including 


prajhaparamita. <2228> 


Buddhagunanuprapana 


Tenth Section ATTAINING THE QUALITIES OF ALL THE 
BUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 29, 1. 4-5; Satasahasrika, p. 93, 1. 1-3). — Furthermore, Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to attain the qualities of the blessed Buddhas, past, future and present, 
must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam  Sariputra — bodhisattvena 
mahdasattvenatitanagatapratyutpannanam = buddhanam = bhagavatam == gunam ~—_aanupraptukamena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — The qualities of the past Buddhas have already disappeared; the qualities of the future Buddhas 
do not yet exist, and the qualities of the present Buddhas are not perceptible (nopalabhyante): therefore the 
qualities of the Buddhas of the three times (tryadhvan) do not exist. Then why does the Prajfiaparamitastitra 
speak here of the bodhisattva who, wishing to acquire the qualities of the Buddhas of the three times, 


should practice the perfection of wisdom? 


Answer. — The siitra does not speak of the bodhisattva wanting to acquire the qualities of all the Buddhas of 


the three times, but of the bodhisattva wanting to acquire for himself qualities that are not fewer than those 


'5 See chapter XLIV. 
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of one Buddha of the three times. How is that? In all the Buddhas, the qualities are [numerically] equal, 


neither more nor less numerous.!” 


Question. — If that is true, how can one say in regard to the buddha Amita that his lifespan (@yuspramana) 
is limitless (aparimita), that his brilliance (prabha) covers thousands of myriads of kotis of yojanas'*’ and 


that he has saved beings of innumerable kalpas? 


Answer. — The buddhafields (buddhaksetra) are diverse (nanavidha): <2229> there are those that are pure 


(parisuddha), those that are impure (aparisuddha) and those that are mixed (misra).'° 


[Trayastrimsesu devesu buddharohanaparivarta].'” — Thus it is said in the San-che-san-t’ien-p’in siitra 
(Trayastrimsadevaparivarta): At that time, the Buddha had gone to spend the rainy season among the 
Trayastrimsa gods (tatra khalu varsavasam bhagavan upagatas trayastrimsesu devesu), and when the time 


110 the four assemblies 


of dismissal [pravarana] had come (atha tadaiva pravaranayam pratyurpasthitayam), 
(catasrah parsadah) remaining on earth and not having seen the Buddha for a long time, were distressed 
and sad. They sent Mou-lien (Maudgalyayana) [to the Buddha} and Maudgalyayana said to the Buddha: 


Lord, why do you neglect all these people and stay with the gods? 


Then the Buddha said to Maudgalyayana: Look at this universe with its three thousand continents 
(trisahasra lokadhatu). By the power of the Buddha, Maudgalyayana looked at the universe in question and 


he saw there some Buddhas who were preaching the Dharma to the great assembly, other Buddhas seated 


'°6 The qualities or attributes of the Buddhas have been the subject of chapters XXXIX to XLII: they are the same in 
all the Buddhas, but the latter differ in certain points. The Kosabhasya, p. 415, 1. 14-17, comments: Tribih karanaih 
samyam sarvabuddhananam / sarvapunyajnanasambhara-samudagamatah dharmakayaparinispattitah arthacaryaya 
ca lokasya / dyurjatigotrapramanakrtas tu bheda bhavati /- All the Buddhas are alike in three aspects: in that they 
have accumulated the entire accumulation of merit and wisdom; in that they realize the same dharmakaya; in that they 
give the same service to beings. But they differ in their lifespan, in caste, in clan and in the size of their body. 

'07 Small Sukhavativytiha, ed. U. Wogihara, 1931, p. 200. §8-9 (T 366, p. 347a25-29): Tat kim manyase Sariputra kena 
karanena sa tathagato ‘mitayur namocyate / tasya khalu punah sariputra tathagatasya tesam ca manusyanam 
aparimitam adyuhpramanam / tena karanena sa tathagato ‘mitdyur namocyate / tasya ca sariputra tathagatasya dasa 
kalpa anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhasya // tat kim manyase sariputra kena karanena sa tathagato 
‘mitabho namocyate / tasye khalu punah sariputra tathagatasyabhapratithata sarvabuddhaksetresu / 

108 See below (k. 93, p. 711c18) and Yogacarabhimi, T 1579, k. 79, p. 736c21. 

'0 T 815, k. 3, p. 795b20-c27; T 816, k. 3, p. 811b22-812a2. — A Mahayanasiitra relating the ascent of the Buddha to 
the Trayastrimsa heaven to preach the Dharma there to his mother; this is an episode of the Miracle of Samkasya which 
has been mentioned above (p. 634-635F, 1765-1767F, n.). 

This stitra is known by two Chinese translations: 

1) Fo cheng t’ao li tien wei mou chouo fa king (T815), also called Fo cheng t’ao li t’ien p’in king, the title 
used here by the Traité. This translation was made by Dharmaraksa at Tch’ang-ngan during the first year of the T’ai- 
che pperiod (265-266). Cf. Li, T 2034, k. 6, p. 62c16-17; K’ai, T 2154, k. 2, p. 494a19-20. 

2) Tao chen tsou wou ki pien houa king (T816), also called Tao chen tsou king. This translation was made by 
the Parthian sramana Ngan Fa-kin who worked at Lo-yang from 281 to 306. 

"° Cf. Divyavadana, p. 91, 1. 12-13. 
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in meditation, yet others begging their food; in these many ways they were accomplishing their Buddha- 
work (buddhakarya). 


Then Maudgalyayana prostrated with a fivefold bow (paficdigaprandma);''' Sumeru, king of the 


mountains, shook with great trembling and all the gods were seized by great fear. 


Maudgalayayana burst into tears and bowing his head, said to the Buddha: In their great compassion 
(mahadkaruna) the Buddhas do not abandon anyone: by working with these many transformations 


(nirmana), they save beings. <2230> 


The Buddha said to Maudgalyayana: What you see is nothing at all. Beyond what you see, in the east 
(purvasyam disi) there is a universe the ground of which is made only of gold (suvarnamaya): the disciples 
of the Buddha who lives there are all arhats and their six superknowledges (abhijnda) are without obstacle. — 
Beyond that region of the east, there is a universe the ground of which is made only of silver (rupyamaya): 
the disciples of the Buddha there all practice (siksante) the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas. — Beyond this 
region of the east there is a universe the ground of which is made only of the seven jewels [302c] 
(saptaratna); on that ground there is always an immense brilliance (apramdnaprabha): the disciples 
created there by the Buddha are all bodhisattvas who have all attained the gates of dharani and samadhi and 
abide in the non-regressing stage (avaivartukabhiimi). You should know, O Maudgalyayana, that all those 
Buddhas are myself. Thus, among all these numberless universes (/okadhatu) in the eastern direction, equal 
in number to the sands of the Ganges (gariganadivalukopama), there are some that are beautiful (subha) 
and some that are ugly (asubha): in all of them, it is I myself who carry out the work of Buddha. And it is 
the same in the universe of the south (daksinasyam disi), of the west (pascimayam disi), and the north 
(uttarasyam disi), in the four intermediate directions (catasrsu vikisu), in the direction of the zenith 


(uparistad disi) and in the direction of the nadir (adhastdad disi). 


- This is why it should be known that the Buddha Sakyamuni has pure universes (parisuddhalokdhdtu) also, 
like [the Sukhavati] of Amita, and that the buddha Amita, as well as his pure universes, has also impure 


universes (aparisuddha), like [the Sahaloka] of Buddha Sakyamuni. 


The great compassion (mahdakarund) of the Buddhas ‘penetrates as far as the marrow of their bones’ 
(asthimajjam ahatya tisthati):''? Indifferent to the beauty or the ugliness of the universes, they conform 
(anuvartante) [to the needs] of the beings to be saved and train them (vinayanti), like a tender loving 
mother trains her son: should he fall into a pit of excrement, she rushes to pull him out without any regard 


for the annoyance. 


Raising with a single hair (ekena valena) the hundred kotis of Sumerus in the 


Trisahasramahasmahasralokadhatu already is difficult. 


‘Il A bow made with arms, knees, head, chest (vaksas) and gaze: see Monier-Willimas, p. 578a. 

‘2 A time-honored expression: a violent passion like the love of parents for their son (putrapreman), cuts in turn the 
skin (chavi), the hide (carman), the flesh (mamsa), the muscles (sndyu), the bone (asthi) and ‘having cut the bone, 
penetrates into the marrow and stays there’. In Pali, atthim chetva atuthiminjam ahacca titthati: cf. Vin. I, p. 83, 1. 4; 


Samyutta, II, p. 238, 1. 16; Anguttara, IV, p. 129, 1. 15. 
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CHAPTER L: ARRIVING AT THE OTHER SHORE 


Purva’gama 


First Section ARRIVING AT THE OTHER SHORE 


Siitra (cf. PaiicavimSati, p. 29, 1. 5-6; Satasahasrika, p. 93, 1. 5-5). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to arrive at the other shore of conditioned and unconditioned dharmas 
must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 


samskrtasamskrthanam dharmanam param gantukamena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Arriving at ‘the other shore’ is coming precisely to the other shore (anta) of conditioned (samskrta) 
dharmas and unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas. By means of great wisdom, how does one get to know 
entirely, to exhaust entirely, (mahdprajna), this ‘other shore’ (para)? By analyzing the general 
characteristics (samanyalaksana) and the specific characteristics (svalaksana) of conditioned dharmas in 
many ways, and, in regard to the unconditioned dharmas, by understanding completely [the four fruits of 


the religious life] (srdmanyaphala) from srotaapanna up to Buddhahood.'!* 


For the characteristics of conditioned and unconditioned dharmas, see what has been said above (p. 2077F). 


Second Section UNDERSTANDING TATHATA, DHARMATA AND 
ANUTPADAKOTI 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 29, 1. 6-8; Satasaharika, p. 94, 1. 13-19). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva must 
practice the perfection <2232> of wisdom if he wishes to understand all dharmas, past, present and future, 
their dharma-nature and their intrinsic non-arising (Bodhisattvena mahdsattvena sarvadharmanam 
atitanagatapratyutpannanam tathatam dharmanam anutpadakotim anuboddhukamena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


"3 According to the Sarvastivadins, the fruits of the religious life (sra@manyaphala) are conditioned (samskrta) and 
unconditioned (asamskrta). The eighty-nine paths of abandoning (prahanamarga), or paths of immediate succession 
(Gnantaryamarga), by means of which the ascetic abandons the afflictive emotions of the threefold world, make up the 
religious life (sramanya). The eighty-nine paths of deliverance (vimuktimarga) by means of which the ascetic takes 
possession of the abandonment are the conditioned fruits of the sramanya, being nisyandaphala and purusakaraphala 


of the sramanya. See KoSa, VI, p. 241-242; Kosabhasya, p. 369-370. 
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Sastra. — 


Question. — Above (p. 2186F), tathata, the ‘manner of existence’, has already been spoken of; why talk 


about it again here? 


Answer. — Above, we talked simply of the tathata of all dharmas; here we are speaking about the tathata of 
the three times (tryadhvan). — Above, we spoke briefly (samksepena); here we will speak at length 
(vistarena). — Above, we spoke of just [the tathata];''* here we are speaking of three things [tathata, 


dharmata and anutpadakoti]. 


The dharmata ‘dharma-nature’ is the dharmadhatu ‘fundamental [303a] element’; the anutpadakoti 


‘intrinsic non-arising’ is the bhitakoti ‘limit of truth’. 


The tathata of past (atita) dharmas is the dharmata of past dharmas, and it is the same for future (andgata) 


and present (pratyutpanna) dharmas. 


Furthermore, the tathata of past dharmas is the tathata of future and present dharmas; the tathata of present 
dharmas is the tathata of past and present dharmas. Why? Because the nature of tathata is beyond identity 


(ekatva) and diversity (nandatva). 


Furthermore, as I have said above (p. 2196F), there are two kinds of tathata: the worldly (/aukiki) tathata 
and the supraworldly (/okottara) tathata. In terms of the worldly tathata, the three times are each different; 


in terms of the supraworldly tathata, the three times are the same. 


As for the dharmata, there are action-dharmas (karman) and result-dharmas (Arta), causes-conditions 
(hetupratyaya) and fruits of retribution (vipakaphala), in the same way that fire (tejas) has heat (usnatva) as 
its nature and water (ap-) has moistness (dravatva) as its nature. The causes-conditions and the fruits of 
retribution of these dharmas are distinguished. Each has its specific nature <2233> (svalaksana) as has 
been said (p. 1524-1527F) in regard to the power [of knowledge] concerning the possible and the 
impossible (sthanasthanajnanabala): that is the worldly (laukiki) dharmata. — But if one examines and 
considers the nature of things, one enters into the system of non-arising (anutpdda) and one does not depart 


from it: this is called anutpadakoti ‘intrinsic non-arising’. 


Objection [of the Sarvastivadin]. — But in this dharmata it is possible to discern the existence of the three 
times. The anutpadakoti is future (andgata) dharmas. How is there still the past (atita) and the present 
(pratyutpanna)? The Abhidharma gives the answer: “Dharmas having-arising (utpattika) are the past and 
the present; dharmas without-arising (anutpattika) are the future and unconditioned (asamskrta) dharmas.” 


That being so, why would you want the past and the present to be without-arising? 


Answer. — In many ways previously I have refuted the existence of dharma-having-birth: all dharmas are 
unborn (anutpannah sarvadharmah). Why would the future be the only one to be without-birth? Above (p. 
76-79F), in interpreting the phrase “at one time”, I refuted the existence of the three times (tryadvan). The 


4 Above, it was a matter of the tathata, the dharmadhatu and the bhitakoti, but it was to identify all three with 


nirvana. 
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three times have only one characteristic, namely, the absence of nature (ekalaksanam yadutalaksanam); 


that is their nature of non-arising (anutpddalaksana). 


Moreover, the anutpada is called nirvana because nirvana does not arise and does not cease. From 


beginning to end, nirvana is absolutely without rebirth (apaunarbhavika) and all dharmas are nirvana. 


This is why the Buddha speaks here of their anutpadakoti, ‘their intrinsic non-arising’. 


Pirvamgamana 


Third Section ACQUIRING PRECEDENCE, ETC. 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 29, 1. 9-14; SatasMahasrika, p. 94, 1. 19-95, |. 9). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wants to acquire precedence over all 
the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, become the assistant of all the blessed Buddhas, participate in the close 
circle of all the blessed Buddhas, have a large following, acquire a following of bodhisattvas and purify 
great offerings (Punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
purvamgamena bhavitukamena, buddhanam bhagavatam upasthayakena bhavitukamena, buddhanam 
bhagavatam  abhyantaraparivarena bhavitukamena, = <2234> = mahdparivarena — bhavitukamena, 
bodhisattvaparivaram  pratilabdhukamena,  daksinam _parisodhayatukamena _ prajnaparamitayam 


siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. ACQUIRING PRECEDENCE OVER THE’ SRAVAKAS'~ AND 
PRATYEKABUDDHAS 


Question. — How can the bodhisattva who has not yet acquired the cessation of the impurities (G@sravaksaya) 


take precedence over the holy individuals (arvapudgala) whose impurities are destroyed (Asindsarava)? 


Answer. — From his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva already 
takes precedence over all beings; what more can be said (kah punarvadah) when he has practiced (carya) 


for many kalpas? 


The merits (punya) and knowledge (jana) of this bodhisattva are great; from lifetime to lifetime he has 
always been of great benefit to the sravakas and [303b] pratyekabuddhas. Out of recognition of the benefits 
(krtajnata) of the bodhisattva, beings venerate him, esteem him and respect him even in his [earlier] animal 


: 115 
existences. 


ad According to the Pali sources, the bodhisattva, in his earlier lifetimes, was an antelope, buffalo, bull, cock, crow, 


elephant, dog, lizard, duck, frog, garuda, goose, hare, horse, iguana, jackal, lion, lizard, monkey, parrot, partridge, 
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[Rurujataka].''° — Thus, at one time the Bodhisattva was a deer (mrga), his body golden in color 
(suvarnvarna), his antlers (visana) made of the seven jewels (saptaratnamaya), and five hundred deer 


followed him as his servants. 


When the Bodhisattva lived [as a lay person] among men, he was, during the fortunate periods, a noble 
cakravartin king; but in <2235> periods of corruption (kasayakdala), he was a great king protecting the 


Buddhadharma and benefiting beings.'"” 


When the Bodhisattva left home (pravrajita) [to embrace the religious life], if the Dharma of a Buddha 
existed at that time, he was a great savior-teacher for the world; but if, [at that time], the Dharma of a 
Buddha did not exist, he was a great heretic teacher (tirthika mahdacarya) practicing the four immeasurables 


(apramana).''® 


Although they are without impurities (andsrava), the arhats and pratyekabuddhas render only mediocre 
service: they are like a bushel of melted butter (ghrta) which, although shiny, is only the foam (phena) of 
the great ocean. The bodhisattva himself, despite his impure wisdom (sdasravaprajna) and his maturations 


(paripaka) renders immense service (apramananugraha). 


peacock, pigeon, quail, rat, deer, snake, vulture, wood-pecker, many times over (see General Index of Jataka Stories, 
ed. E. B. Cowell, vol. V-VI, s.v. Bodhisattva). Many animal existences are also noted in Cing cents Contes et 
Apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois by E. Chavannes; they are noted in Hobogirin, IV, p. 317, s.v. ChikushB 
''6 Pali Jataka, no. 482, p. 255-263 (transl. Jataka Stories, IV, p. 161-166); Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 58, k. 6, p. 
33a6-b23 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 220-224); Kieou sé lou king, T 181, p. 452b-454a; Milasarv. Vin., T 1450, 
k. 15, p. 175a27-176b6 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 122-128); Jatakamala, no. 26, p. 167-175 (transl. Speyer, p. 
234-244). — Illustrations: medallion from Bharhut with the inscription: Migajatakam: A. K. Coomaraswamy, La 
sculpture de Bharhut, 1956, p. 72 and pl. XXIX, fig. 73; Ajanta, cave I]; Boro-Budur (Leemans, pl. CLXIX). 
"'7 Human existences of the Bodhisattva as a lay-person: during the fortunate periods (bhadrakalpa) characterized by 
the appearance of Buddhas, he was a cakravartin king; during the periods of corruption (kasdyakala), he was a king. 
The Pali Jataka mentions no less than forty-eight lifetimes during which the Bodhisattva was a king ruling by the 
Dharma; see, e.g., the Vatamigajataka, I, p. 159, 1. 11-12, the Mahastlavajataka, I, p. 268; the Ucchangajataka, I, p. 308, 
1. 22. 

The five corruptions (kasaya) affect lifespan (ayus), beings (sattva), the afflictive emotions (A/esa), wrong 
views (drsti) and the period (kalpa). See the notes of L. de La Vallée Poussin in Kosa, III, p. 193, 207. 
"18 Human existences of the Bodhisattva as a monk: if the Holy Dharma exists in the world, he is a model monk; if the 
Holy Dharma is not present, he is a great heretic teacher of high moral standards. Here the Traité has in mind the 
heretic Sunetra who practiced the four brahmavihdras, loving-kindness, etc., splendidly, and with whom Sakyamuni is 
identified in some versions of the Saptasiryopamasitra: see above, p. 520F, 2091-2092F and notes; also the 


Mahakarma-vibhanga, p. 37. 
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Finally, in regard to the four kinds of purifications (caturvidhapariskara) that are the auxiliaries to 


enlightenment (bodhipaksya),'"” 


bodhisattva. 


the arhats and pratyekabuddhas have received a great deal from the 


[Sitramgamasamadhisiitra].'"° — Thus it is said in the <2236> Cheou-leng-king (Siramgamasitra), 
Majyusri was a pratyekabuddjha 7,200,000 times and by converting people to the pratyekabuddha Vehicle, 
he helped them realize bodhi. 


This is why the bodhisattva has precedence over the Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 


II. BEING THE ASSISTANT OF THE BUDDHA 


The bodhisattva ‘wants to be the assistant (upasthayaka) of the Buddhas’. 


1) Thus, when Sakyamuni had not yet left home (anabhiniskranta), he had Tch’e-ni (Chandaka) as helper 


(upasthdyaka), Yeou-t’o-ye as play-mate (ahakridanaka),'*' Kiu-p’i-ye (Gopiya), Ye-chou-t’o (Yasodhara) 


and other women of the harem (antahpura) as his intimate entourage (abhyantaraparivara).'”* 


2) After he left home (abhiniskranta), during the six years in which he practiced asceticism (duskaracarya), 


he had the paficakas as assistants (upasthdyaka).'” 


"9 The arhats and pratyekabuddhas are indebted to the bodhisattva for material benefits — clothing, food, furniture and 
medicines — and above all for spiritual benefits, teaching the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment which were the 
subject of chapter XXXI. 

The material benefits are known under the name of Caturvidha piijapariskara detailed in the formula: civara- 
pindapdata-sayanadsana-glanapratyayabhaisajya-pariskara: cf. Vinaya, III, P. 132, 1. 8-9; Digha, III, p. 268, 1. 1; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 288, 1. 12: 291, 1. 5; Mahavastu, I, p. 49, 1. 10; Avadanasataka, I, p. 1, 1. 7; Divya, p. 143, 1. 6,, etc. 

1 Passage from the Siramgamasamadhi, French transl., p. 245, §147, already cited above, p. 602F and 1907F. Later, 
the Traité (k. 75, p. 586a28) will explain that Mafyjusri often simulated the nirvana of the pratyekabuddhas because at 
his time beings could be converted only by pratyekabuddhas. 

2! Cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 91, 1. 7-9: Ayam tava Chandaka sa yeva Bhagavato kumarabhiitasya upasthdyako etena 
sardham kumaro abhiniskranto, ayam pi Udayi purohitaputro Bhagavto kumarabhitasya darakavayasyo abhisi 
sahapamsukridanako. — Jataka, I, p. 86, 1. 14-15: So (Kaluday1) kira rarino sabbatthasadhako abbhantariko 
ativissasiko Bodhisattena saddhim ekadivase jato sahapamsukilito sahayo. 

'22 Like most other sources, the Traité acknowledges only two legitimate wives to Sakyamuni: Gopiya who was sterile 
and Yasodhara, mother of Rahula. For the women of the Buddha before his Great Departure, see above, p. 1001F foll. 
For Gopa or Gopiya, whose sex has been debated, see Siiramgamasamadhi, French transl., p. 172-173note. 

'3 During the six years between his Great Departure (abhiniskramana) and his enlightenment (abhisambodhana), 
Sakyamuni had as assistants the Wou jen ‘Five men’, two characters often used by the Chinese translators to render the 
Sanskrit expression Paricakabhadravargiyah (Lalita, p. 245, 1. 16; Mahavastu, II, p. 241, 1. 2). These are the five 


individuals ‘of good family’ who helped the Bodhisattva during his six years of austerities, abandoned him when he 
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3) After his enlightenment, Mi-hi (Meghiya), Lo-t’o (Radha), Siu-na-tch’a-to-lo (Sunaksatra), A-nan 


(Ananda), Mi-tsi-li-che (Guhyaka Malla), etc., formed his close entourage (abhyantaraparivara).'™* 


<2237> 


renounced his mortifications, heard the great Sermon at Benares and became, after Sakyamuni, the first five arhats in 
the world (Catusparisad, p. 170). Their names are Ajfiatakaundinya, Asvajit, Vaspa, Mahanaman and Bhadrika. 

'24 Many were the upasthdyakas who assisted the Buddha Sakyamuni during his public life: five according to the 
Traité, p. 1675F; seven according to the Commentary of the Theragatha (Psalms of the Brethren, p, 350) and the 
Commentary of the Udana, p. 217; eight according to the Vinayamatrka, T 1463, k. 5, p. 827c12-14; see above, p. 
1675-75F note. The bodhisattva Guhyaka Vajrapani does not appear in this list. If the Traité thinks it proper to add him 
here, it is clearly in reference to the section of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya in which the journey into the north-west of 
India made by the Buddha accompanied by Ananda and Vajrapani. 

Above (p. 547F), the Traité alluded to this voyage and, with the help of the Tibetan and Chinese sources, the 
only ones available to me (Lamotte), I tried (p. 548-554F) to retrace the grand stages. Since then, the 1948 publication, 
with the careful clarifications of N. Dutt, of many Sanskrit pages relating to this episode (Gilgit Manuscripts, IU, part I, 
p. XVII to XVIIL, and |. 17, 1948), I have been able to retrace more precisely the itinerary followed by the Buddha and 
his companions (cf. Alexandre et le Bouddhisme, BEFEO, XLIV, 1951, p. °52-158). 

The subject has been entirely revived by the two monumental studies of G. Tucci dedicated to Swat: 
Preliminary Reports on the Italian Excavations in Swat (Pakistan), in East and West, [X, 1958, p. 279-328 (see 
especially the notes appearing on pages 326-328 (see also pages 61 to 64). These studies, where the great Italian master 
uses all his talents, abound in details of topography, geography, ethnology and literary history, politics, monastics of 
the north-west of India. They show the importance of the Dardes in the elaboration and transmission of the voluminous 
and complete Milasarvastivadin Vinaya. 

In the course of his journey in the north-west, the Buddha used three itineraries: 7) an itinerary in six stages, 
from Hastinapura to Rohitaka; ii) an itinerary in 17 stages starting from Tamasavana and retrunbing to Rohitala; iii) an 
itinerary linking Rohitaka and Mathura. 

In the first and the third, he was assisted by Ananda; in the second, he was accompanied by Vajrapani. This 
explains why the Traité here includes VajrapanI in the close entourage (abhyantaraparivara) of the Buddha. 

But at this time, Vajrapani was merely a simple protector demon occasionally mentioned in the canonical 
sources; he was still engaged, especially in the north-west of India, in this process of becoming sublimated which 
transformed him successively into a beneficent spirit, into a bodhisattva, into a god and, finally, even into the supreme 
being (see Vajrapani en Inde, in Mélanges de Sinologie offerts a Paul Demieéville, 1, 1966, p. 113-159). In harmony 
with a very widespread Mahayanist belief, the Traité considers Guhyaka Vajrapanl to be a bodhisattva prevailing over 
all the bodhisattvas, all the more so over humans (p. 615F) and already in possession of bodhi (k. 39, p. 344a28-29). 

The role played by Vajrapani in the Buddha’s service does not eclipse that of Ananda, the devoted disciple. 
The latter kept his official title of upasthayaka and fulfilled his mission conscientiously during the last twenty-five 
years of the master’s life. The Mahayanists have never contested the foremost position that Ananda occupied at the 
Council of Rajagrha where he recited the siitras of the Tripitaka. They further wanted to include Ananda with the great 
bodhisattvas such as Mafyusri, Maitreya, Vajrapani, to compile the scriptures of the Mahayana (cf. p. 939-942F, n.). 
They know that a large number of Mahayana sitras were entrusted by the Buddha himself to the care of Ananda as well 
as entrusting the dedications (parindanda) with which they end. At the time when the Traité was composed, the grand 


figures of Ananda and the bodhisattva Vajrapani were closely linked and mutually complemented each other. In the 
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I. ACQUIRING A GREAT ENTOURAGE 


The bodhisattva wishes to acquire a great entourage (mahdparivara). Holy individuals (a@ryapudgala) such 
as Cho-li-fou (Sariputra), <2238> Mou-k’ien-lien (Maudgalyayana), Mo-ho-kia-ché (Mahakasyapa), Siu- 
pou-t’i (Subhiti), Kia-tchan-yen (Katyayana), Fou-leou-na (Pirna),'”° A-ni-lou-teou (Aniruddha), etc., and 
also the non-regressing bodhisattvas (avaivartika), separated from buddhahood by only one lifetime 
(ekajatipratibaddha), such as Mi-lo (Maitreya), Wen-chou-che-li (Manjusri), P’o-t’o-p’o-lo (Bhadrapala), 


are called the great entourage (mahdparivara) of Sakyamuni.'”° 


Furthermore, the Buddha has two kinds of bodies: i) a body born of the fundamental element 
(dharmadhatujakaya); ii) a body in accord with the world (Jokanuvartakakaya).'*’ The worldly body 
(laukikakaya) had the already-mentioned entourage. As for the body born of the fundamental element, it 
had as assistants (upasthayakaya) innumerable (aprameya) and incalculable (asamkhyeya) bodhisattvas 
separated from buddhahood by only one single existence (ekajatipratibaddha). Why? 


[Gandavyithasiitra]. — It is said in the Pou-k’o-sseu-yi-kiai-t’o king (Acintyavimoksasitra)'** that when he 


was born, the Buddha was the head of 84-000 bodhisattvas separated from buddhahood by only one 
existence (ekajatipratibaddha) and that these bodhisattvas were born in his entourage like dark clouds 


encircling the moon. 


close entourage of the Buddha, the former represents the Hinayana or rather the early Buddhism; the latter embodies 
the Mahayana, but both are in the service of the Buddha and his Dharma. 

5 Pirna-maitrayaniputra. 

26 This is indeed a mixed (migra) entourage consisting of gravakas and bodhisattvas. 

In bygone days long past, Bhadrapala at the head of five hundred monks had insulted the bodhisattva 
Sadaparibhiita who was none other than Sakyamuni in one of his earlier rebirths. As a result of this offense, he had to 
undergo incalculable periods of terrible punishments. He was converted by hearing the Lotus stitra and became an 
irreversible bodhisattva (cf. Saddharmapund, chap. XIX, p. 375-384). He appears at the head of the twenty-two major 
bodhisattvas who were present at the preaching of the Prajfaparamita; he was then an old man of the Vaisya caste and 
lived in Rajagrha (see above, p. 428-429F). He plays a principal part in the Pratyutpannasamadhisitra, also entitled 
Bhadrapalasitra. As the Traité has related above (p. 425-426F), it was he who explained the subjectivity and emptiness 
of dharmas to the three brothers who, in dreams, had had sexual relations with the courtesans Amrapali, Sumana and 
Utpalavarna (cf. T 416, k. 1, p. 876a; T 417, p. 899a; T 418, k. 1, p. 905a-b; T 419, p. 922a-b, as well as the comments 
of P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhimi de Samgharaksa, BEFEO, XLIV (1954), p. 355 and 431). 

7 & body already noted, p. 1780-1781F, 1805F, 1818F, 1908F 

8 The Traité refers to the Gandavytha sometimes under the title Pou-k’o-sseu-yi king = Acintyastitra (Chinese transl, 
p. 94b, 317a, 419a), sometimes under that of Pou-k’o-sseu-yi kiai-t’o king = Acintyavimoksasitra (transl. p. 303b, 
308b, 576c, 754b, 756b). 
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[Saddharmapundarikasitra].'” — It is said in the Fa-houa king <2239> (Pundarikasiitra) that the 
bodhisattvas who arose from the earth each had a close entourage (abhyantaraparivara), a great entourage 


(mahaparivara). <2240> 


IV. ACQUIRING A BODHISATTVA ENTOURAGE 


The bodhisattva wishes to acquire ‘a bodhisattva entourage’ (parivara). 


There are Buddhas who are surrounded only by bodhisattvas; there are Buddhas who are surrounded only 
by Sravakas; there are Buddhas who are [303c] surrounded by both bodhisattvas and sravakas. This is why 
the Prajnhaparamitasitra says here that, in order to acquire an entourage composed exclusively of 


bodhisattvas, the bodhisattva must practice the Prajiaparamita. 


9 Saddharmapundarika, beginning of chapter XIV, Bodhisattvaprthivivivarasamudgama, p. 297-298, of which, the 
translation by Burnouf follows: [This passage does not appear in the Gilgit manuscripts, ed. S. Watanabe, chap. XIV, 
Bodhisattvaprthivisamudgamana, the first pages of which have not been found]. - Atha khalv anyalokadhatvagatanam 
bodhisattvanam mahdasattvanam astau Gangdanadivalukasama bodhisattva mahasattvas tasmin samaya tatah 
parsanmandaldd ... ya itah Sahaya lokadhator dharanivivvarebhyah samunmajjante sma/ 

Transl. - Then bodhisattva-mahasattvas, as numerous as the sands of eight Ganges, making up a part of those 
bodhisattvas who had come from other universes, arose in that moment in the midst of the assembly. Joining their 
palms together in respect, facing the Bhagavat and having worshipped him, they addressed him thus: If the Bhagavat 
will allow us, we too would explain this teaching of the Dharma in the Saha universe when the Tathagata has entered 
complete nirvana. May we be able to teach it, worship it, write it! May we be able to dedicate our efforts to this 
teaching of the Dharma! May the Bhagavat grant us also this teaching of the Dharma! Then the Bhagavat said to these 
bodhisattvas: What is the use, O sons of good family, of making you responsible for this duty? In this Saha universe, I 
have millions of bodhisattvas, in number equal to the sands of sixty Ganges, who serve as the retinue of one single 
bodhisattva. Now there are millions of bodhisattvas of this latter kind, in number equal to that of the sands of sixty 
Ganges, who, when I have entered full nirvana at the end of time, in the last period, will have this explanation of the 
Dharma, who will preach it, who will explain it. 

Hardly had the Bhagavat pronounced these words than the Saha universe 
split open on all sides, was covered with cracks, and in the middle of these cracks there appeared hundreds of thousands 
of myriads of koti of bodhisattvas whose bodies were golden in color, endowed with the thirty-two signs marking the 
Great Man, who, having been under this great earth in the space situated below, came into the Saha universe; indeed, as 
soon as they had heard the words pronounced by the Bhagavat, they issued from the bosom of the earth. Each of these 
bodhisattvas had a retinue of millions of bodhisattvas, in number equal to that of the sands of sixty Ganges, forming 
behind them a troop, a huge troop of which he was the preceptor. These bodhisattva-mahasattvas, followed thus by 
these troops, these huge troops, troops of which they were the preceptors and which were seen in hundreds of 
thousands of myriads of koti in number equal to that of the sands of sixty Ganges, had come together from the cracks in 


the eart to appear in this Saha universe. 
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There are three kinds of entourage (parivara): superior, middling and inferior. The inferior one is made up 
of sravakas alone; the middling one is a mixture [of Sravakas and bodhisattvas]; the superior one consists 


only of bodhisattvas. 


V. PURIFYING GREAT OFFERINGS 


The bodhisattva wishes ‘to purify great offerings (daksind)’.'*° 


Some say: The bodhisattva collects much merit (punya) but does not eliminate his afflictive emotions 
(klesa); [that is why], by accepting the pious offerings (daksind) of people, he does not purify them (na 
parisodhayati). — But the Buddha has said that for the bodhisattva <2241> who is practicing the perfection 
of wisdom, all dharmas are empty (siimya) and non-existent (anupalbdha) and all the more so the fetters 
(samyojana). Once having entered into the fundamental element (dharmadhdatu), the bodhisattva does not 
realize the limit of the truth (bhutakotim na saksatkaroti): this is why he is able to purify the gifts [made to 
him]. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva has very great (vipula) merits: from the first production of the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda) he wants to take the place of each being in particular to undergo all the sufferings [in 
that being’s place]. He wants to give all his merits to all beings and only after that to find the bodhi of the 
Buddhas (abhisambodhi) for himself. But not being able to realize such a task alone, he will end up 


becoming Buddha and saving all beings. 


Furthermore, the altruistic wishes (pranidhana) of the bodhisattva are beyond calculation (asamkhyeya). As 
the world of beings (Joka), the tathata, the dharmadhatu, the bhitakoti, the akasa, etc., last for a long time 


(cirasthitika), so the intention of the bodhisattva to remain in the world for the benefit of beings (sattvanam 


'30 Kumiarajiva translates parisodhayitum by the characters tsing-pao ‘purifying-rewarding’. The bodhisattva purifies 
the offerings made to him by accepting them and consuming them: thus he increases the merit (punya) of the donor. 
The merit of the gift is of two kinds: 7) the merit produced by abandonment (tvaganvaya), merit resulting from the mere 
fact of abandoning; ii) the merit produced by enjoyment (paribhoganvaya), merit resulting from the enjoyment by the 
person who receives, of the object given (cf. Kosabhasya, p. 272, 1. 5-6: Dvividham hi punyam tyaganvayam tydgad eva 
yad upapadyate, paribhoganvayam ca deyadharmaparibhogdad yad utpadyate). 

For reasons explained in the Pali Vinaya, II, p. 125, and Anguttara, IV, p. 344-345, the sa*gha may avoid or 
refuse the offerings of a layperson and ‘turn the begging-bowl upside down’ (pattam nikkujjati). Such a refusal, 
although it does not entirely destroy the merit of the gift, does not ‘purify’ it: a gift made remains made (kta), but if the 
beneficiary does not accept it and does not consume it, it is not ’accumulated’ (upacita). Accepting a gift is to ‘purify’ 
it (parisodhana) and increase the merit of the donor. 

The bodhisattva wants to accept the great offerings (daksina) made to him not out of personal interest but to 


increase the merit of his benefactors. 
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hitaya) is of long duration as well and knows no limits (paryanta):'*' If such a man cannot purify the merits 
of the offerings [made to him], who then can? A father and a mother, however heavy their fetters 
(samyojana), dedicate their entire lives so that their son may be very fortunate; how then could the 
bodhisattva, who has no fetters and who for an infinite number of lifetimes dedicates himself 


(anantajanmasu) to the welfare of beings, be unable to purify the offerings? 


Finally, if a bodhisattva endowed only with compassion (karundacitta) but without wisdom (prajnd) is 


already so beneficial, what can be said of the bodhisattva cultivating the perfection of wisdom? 
Question. — But how can the bodhisattva who has no more fetters still take on rebirths in the world? 


Answer. — I have already answered that above (p. 1826F). The bodhisattva who has obtained the 
acquiescence that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), who has obtained a body born of the 
fundamental element (dharmadhdatujakaya), who manifests by metamorphosis in different places <2242> is 
able to save beings (sattvataranaya) and adorn the universes (lokadhatuparisodhanaya). As a result of 


these merits (punya), even before becoming Buddha, he can purify the offerings (daksinda). 


Dustacittaparivarjana 


Fourth Section AVOIDING EVIL MINDS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 29, 1. 14-18; Satasahasrika, p. 95, 1. 11-20). — Moreover, Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to not produce thoughts of avarice, immorality, malice, laziness, 
distraction or false wisdom should practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sdriputra 
bodhisattvena mahasattvena matsaryacittam dauhsilyacittam vyapadacittam kausidyacittam viksepacittam 


dausprajnacittam anutpddayitukamena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — These six kinds of minds that are evil close the door to the six perfections (paramita). 


I. MIND OF AVARICE 


Thus, when the bodhisattva is practicing generosity (dana) and a mind of avarice (matsarya) arises in him, 


it makes the gift impure (avisuddha); sometimes, he will not give pure things; or if he gives external things, 


'3! Thus, when Mafijusri was king Akaga, in the presence of the Tathagata Meghasvara, he applied his mind to perfect 
enlightenment and formulated the following vow: 
Naham tvaitaripena bodhim praptum ihotsahe / 
parantakotim sthasyami satvasyaikasya karanat // 
“T am in no haste to attain enlightenment and I will remain here until the end while there remains a single 
being to be saved” (Ratnakita, T 310, k. 59, p. 346a9-10, cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 14, 1. 7-8; compare 
Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 21. 
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he does not [304a] give a lot of them; or if he gives inwardly, he does not give fully: all of this because of 


the thought of avarice. 


But if the bodhisattva cultivates the perfection of wisdom, he knows that all dharmas are without ‘me’ 
(anatman), without ‘mine’ (anatmiya), empty (sunya), like a dream (svapnopama), like a magic show 
(mayopama); then he gives his body (kaya), his head (siras), his eyes (nayana), his bones (asthi), his 
marrow (majjd) as if they were [ordinary] bits of grass or pieces of wood (trnakastha).'*” Although this 
bodhisattva has not yet attained sambodhi, he always avoids producing a thought of avarice and [to this 


end] he will practice the perfection of wisdom. <2243> 


Il. THOUGHT OF IMMORALITY 


Other people, having attained bodhi by renunciation of desire (vairdgya), do not produce the thought of 
immorality (dauhsilyacitta). The bodhisattva, because he is practicing the perfection of wisdom, envisages 
nothing as immoral. Why? Morality (sila) is the abode (avasa) of all good qualities (Ausalaguna), just as 
the earth (prthivi) is the support (asraya) and the basis for all things (dravya). An immoral man cannot 
obtain any bodhi; how then would he be able to obtain the supreme and perfect sambodhi? This is why the 
bodhisattva produces no thought of immorality. 


Moreover, he has the following thought: It is a rule for bodhisattvas to create happiness for beings; 
the immoral man, however, disturbs the entire world. This is why the bodhisattva does not produce any 


mind of immorality nor, a fortiori, any immoral [action]. 


I. MIND OF MALICE 


It is already forbidden to a Hinayanist or a lay person (prthagjana) to produce a thought of malice 
(vyapadacitta), all the more reason it is forbidden to a bodhisattva who has produced the mind of supreme 


perfect enlightenment. 


The body (kaya) is a vessel of suffering (duhkhabhdjana): it suffers vexations. Thus the murderer 
(vadhaka) himself goes to his punishment: of what he himself has committed, he himself suffers the 
consequences, ° he cannot give it to another. Only by protecting his own mind is he able not to experience 
malice. It is like when one is suffering from wind (vatya), rain (varsa), cold (sita) or heat (usna), there is no 


use in becoming irritated. 


'32 On these gifts, commemorated mainly on the great stiipas in north-western India, see above, p. 143-145F, note. 
'33 Canonical recollection: Majjhima, III, p. 181: Taya v’etam pdpam kammam katam; tvaii fieva tassa vipakam 


patisamvedissasi. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva has the following thought: If the bodhisattva seeks to become Buddha, it is as 
a result of his great compassion (mahakaruna). When he gives himself up to anger (dvesa), he is violating 
his vows. The wicked man does not obtain the happiness of this world (Jaukikasukha); how then would he 
obtain the bliss of bodhi? The wicked man does not find happiness for himself; how could he give it to 
others? <2244> 


IV. MIND OF LAZINESS 


The lazy man (kusida) cannot realize worldly deeds; how then would he realize supreme complete 
enlightenment? When pieces of wood (arani) are rubbed together to make fire and if [in this [process] one 


is interrupted many times, one never gets a fire made. 


V. DISTRACTED MIND 


The distracted mind (viksepacitta) is like a lamp (dipa) in the wind which has light but does not illuminate 
objects. It is the same for the wisdom (prajnd) in a distracted mind. Wisdom is the root (mila) of all good 
dharmas (kusaladharma). In order to realize (abhinirhr-) this wisdom, it is first necessary to concentrate the 
mind: it is only afterwards that one will realize it. A drunk man (unmatta) makes no distinction between his 
own interest (svartha) and the interest of others (parartha), between beautiful things (swvarna) and ugly 
things (durvarna). It is the same for the man with a distracted mind: unable to recognize well beautiful 


worldly (daukika) things, how would he discern the supramundane (lokottara) dharmas? 


VI. MIND OF FALSE WISDOM 


The mind of a silly person (midha) cannot attain success or setbacks'** 


or, a fortiori, subtle (suksma) and 
profound (gambhira) notions. A man deprived of sight [304b] falls into the ditch or takes wrong paths; it is 
the same for the man deprived of knowledge; without the eye of wisdom (prajndcaksus), he adopts 
(abhinivisate) wrong doctrines (mithyadharma) and does not welcome the right view (samyagdrsti). Such a 
man has no success in the worldly things near him (samipe); how could he have it in supreme perfect 


enlightenment? 


'34 The silly person is incapable of appreciating the banalities of the present life. 
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By practicing the perfection of wisdom, the bodhisattva can counteract the six opposing [vices]'* 


(sadvipaksa) and purify (parisodhayati) <2245> the six perfections (paramita). This is why the 
Prajfiaparamitasttra says here that the bodhisattva who does not want to produce the six opposing [vices] 


should practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Punyakriyavastu 


Fifth Section ESTABLISHING BEINGS IN THE 
PUNYAKRIYAVASTUS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The punya-kriya-vastus are the places of the practicing (vastu = adhisthana) of meritorious (punya) action 
(kriya). 
The expression is rendered in Tibetan by bsod-nams bya-bahi dnos-pa, in Chinese as fou-tch’ou by 


Kumiarajiva, as fou-ye-che by Hiuan-tsang. 


According to the canonical stitras (Digha, III, p. 218; Anguttara, IV, p. 241; Itivuttaka, p. 51), these places 


of practicing are three in number: 
i) generosity: dana, sbyin, che in Kumarajiva, pou-che in Hiuan-tsang. 
ii) morality: sila, tshul-khrims, tch’e-kiai in Kumarajiva, kiai in Hiuan-tsang. 


iii) meditation: bhavand, bsgom-pa, sieou-ting in Kumarajiva, sieou in Hiuan-tsang. 


aK 


As the Kosa, IV, p. 232, comments, the three things - generosity, morality and meditation - are merit, action 
and place of practice, each according to its nature (punyam api etat trayam kriyapi vastv api yathayogam iti 


punyakriyavastu). 


In this context, generosity is not the thing given (deya), but rather ‘that by means of which something is 
given’ (diyate yena tad danam), namely, the act (Kriya) of giving. Giving is a physical and vocal action and 


that which produces this action (kayvavakkarman sotthanam): a collection of mind-and-metal-events by 


'3S The characters /ieou pi used here by Kumarajiva certainly correspond to Sadvipaksa: cf. Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 
164, 1.17, to its Chinese version in T 1604, k. 12, p. 651c4. This concordance hs been shown by G. M. Nagao in his 
Index to the Mahayana-Sitralamkara, |, p. 221, 1.21. 

The sadvipaksas are the six evil minds, avarice, etc., opposing the six paramitas: see also Sttralamkara, p. 
166, 1. 1-2; Samgrahopanibandhana, T 1598, k. 7, p. 422b19-21; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 12, p. 
750a25-28. Other references in H. Nakamura, Bukkyfgo Daijiten, HI, p. 1450c-d. 
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means of which this physical and vocal action is produced (vena kalapenacaittakalapa). But the Buddha 
said (Anguttara, II, p. 415) that action is volition (cetand) and action after having willed (cetayitva 
karman); this is why, according to the Kosa (IV, p. 233), some scholars claim that, to be precise, 
meritorious action is good volition (kusalacetana); generosity, morality and meditation are the place of 


practice (vastu) of this volition. 


The second place of practice of meritorious action is morality (sila), more precisely, the fivefold morality 
consisting of abstention from killing, theft, illicit sexual activity, falsehood and liquor. These five 


abstentions (prativirati) are not actions strictly speaking and have been studied above (p. 784-819F). 


Anguttara, IV, p. 241-243, explains that generosity and morality can be practiced in a small way, a medium 
way or a grand way. They procure, respectively, <2246> rebirth among unfortunate people, among 


fortunate people, or among the six classes of gods of the desire realm. 


Of greater benefit still is the place of practice consisting of meditation (bhadvand). According to the 
Itivuttaka, p. 19-22, the value of material gifts is only a sixteenth part of that of meditation, and the best 
meditation is loving-kindness (maitri) or the mind of loving-kindness (maitrdacitta), the first of the 
immeasurables (apramdna), also called brahmaviharas because they assure <2246> rebirth among the 
higher gods of ripadhatu (= Brahmaloka) and artipyadhatu (see Traité, p. 1264-1267F, note). 


The three punyakriyavastus are defined in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmas such as the 
Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, k. 5, p. 385c12-386a26 (transl. K. Mittal and V. Rosen, p. 81-82) and the 
Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 82, p. 424b20-25. 


The Mahaprajfiaparamitasttras add two other punyakriydvastus to the three basic ones, but there are 


divergences among the original Sanskrit and their various Chinese and Tibetan versions. 


PaficavimSati, p. 30, |. 1-2: vaiyavrtyasahogatam caupadhikam punyakriyavastu, place of practice 


accompanied by service and material place of practice. 


Satasahasrika, p. 96, 1. 7-8 and 10: airydpathasahagatam punyakriyavastu, ... ausadhikasahagatam 


(correct: aupadhikasahagatam) punyakriyavastu, place of practice accompanied by material objects. 


Version of Hiuan-tsang, T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 9cl3: kong che fou ye che (upasthanam 
punyakriyavastu) and yeou yi fou ye che (aupadhikam punyakriyavastu), place of practice consisting of 


service, and place of practice consisting of material objects. 


Tibetan version in Tib. Trip. Vol. 18, no. 731, p. 54, fol. 36b7: rim gro las byun ba dan / dnos po thams cad 
byun las bsod nams bya bahi dnos po / 


In his translation of the present passage (T 1509, p. 304b8-9), Kumarajiva departs considerably from the 
original Indian. He mentions two fou-tch’ou (punyakriyavastu), the first consisting of k’iuan-tao, the 
second of ts ’ai and fa. K ’iuan-tao perhaps is the original Indian samadapana (cf. G. M. Nagao, Index to the 


Mahayana-Sitralamkara, 1, p. 258) and would mean an ‘incentive (in Tib., bsku/-ba) to do something’. As 
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for ts’ai-fa, it can only mean the two kinds of generosity — material gift (@misadana) and the gift of the 


Dharma or teaching (dharmadana) — mentioned in the sutras (Anguttara, I, p. 91; Itivuttaka, p. 98). 


The Mahavyutpatti, no. 1700-1704 also has five punyakriyavastus. 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 29, 1. 18-30, 1. 2; Satasahasrika, p. 96, 1. 1-11). - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom of he wants to establish all beings in the 
place of practice of the meritorious action consisting of generosity, in the place of practice consisting of 
morality, in the place of practice consisting of meditation, in the place of practice consisting of incentive; if 
he wants to establish beings in meritorious material works and in meritorious works of the Dharma (Punar 
aparam  Sariputra  bodhisattvena = mahdsattvena _ sarvasattvan — danamayapunyakriydvastuni 
Silamayapunyakriyavastuni bhavanamayapunyakriyavastuni samadhapanamayapunyakriyavastuni 
pratisthapayitukamena , — sarvasattvan —aupadhikapunyakriyavastuni — dharmapunyakriyavastuni 


pratisthapayitukamena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — 
Question. — What is the place of practice of meritorious action (punyakriyavastu) called? 


Answer. — The Abhidharma says that merit (punya) is an action of body, speech or mind 


(kayavanmanaskarma) that is good-impure (Ausalasasrava). 


Some say that it is unobscured-indeterminate (anivrtavyakrta). Why? Because as a result of a good-impure 
action, one obtains as fruit of retribution (vipakapjhala) a merit (punya) which is also unobscured- 
indeterminate, and that this fruit of retribution, it too, is called merit.'°° In the same way, worldly people 
call ‘a meritorious man’ [not only the man who carries out meritorious actions] but the one who, having 


actualized great things, has multiplied his successes. 


In brief (samksepena), this merit is of three kinds: it consists of generosity (dana), morality (sila) and 


meditation (bhdvand). 


I. PUNYAKRIYAVASTU CONSISTING OF GENEROSITY 


1. Definition of generosity 


What is generosity (dana)? When one gives a man garments (civara), beds and seats (Sayandsana), food 


and drink (annapana), flowers (puspa), perfumes (gandha), necklaces (muktahara), etc., that is a ‘gift’. 


'36 Tn other words, merit is not only the good-impure meritorious action, but also the unobscured-indeterminate fruit of 


retribution of this action. 
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Question. — But [by themselves], these things, food, drink, etc., are already gifts. Why is it still necessary to 


give them? 


Answer. — No, these things - food, drink, etc. - are not gifts. It is at the moment when these things, food, 
drink, etc., <2248> are given that there arises in the mind [of the giver] a dharma of renunciation (tyadga) 
opposed to the thought of avarice (mdtsaryacittasya vipaksa) and called ‘merit consisting of generosity’ 


(danamayapunya). 


This merit is sometimes pure (subha) and sometimes impure (asubha). It is always a good mental event 
(kuSalacaitta) associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta), accompanying the mind (cittanuparivartin) 
arising with the mind (cittasahaja). It is without form (rapa) and without shape (samsthdana). It is object— 
producing (@lambanikarana).'*’ It is associated with action (karmasamprayukta), accompanying action 
(karmanuparivartin) and arisen with action (karmasashaja). It is not fruit of retribution of an earlier action 
(purvakarmavipakaphala). It is developed by acquisition (pratilambhabhavita) and developed by practice 
(nisevanabhavita).'** It is to be realized by wisdom (prajfayd sdaksilartavya) and to be actualized 
physically (kdyena saksikartavya).'*? It is acquired (prapta) by worldly persons (prthagjana) and also by 


the saints (arya).'*° 


Others say that meritorious action consisting of generosity (danamayapunyakriya) is the volition (cetanda) 


associated with the gesture of renunciation (tyagasamprayukta). Why? Because it is action (Karman) that 
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produces the fruit of retribution (vipakaphala) and volition is action.” Body (Aaya) and speech (vac) are 


not, strictly speaking, action; it is when they arise from volition that they are called action. <2249> 


2. Pure and impure generosity’ 


'57 Object-producing as reflection (manasikdra), changing of the mind (cittaébhoga); cf. Koga, VIL, p. 23. 

'38 Cultivation (bhdvand) of dharmas is done in four ways: i) by acquisition (pratilambha) of good dharmas not yet 
arisen; ii) by practice (nisevana) of good dharmas already arisen; iii) by opposition (pratipaksa) to bad dharmas not yet 
arisen; iv) by driving out bad dharmas already arisen. See above, p. 1123-1124F, the definition of the four 
samyakpradhanas and compare Kosa, VII, p. 64. The meritorious action consisting of generosity is good (Ausala) 
although impure; it can thus be cultivated by acquisition or by practice. 

'° According to Digha, III, p. 230 and Anguttara, II, p. 183, there are four kinds of dharma to be witnessed, to be 
actualized (saksikaraniya): i) to be witnessed by the body (kdyena), namely, the eight vimoksas, but particularly the 
third and the eighth vimoksa (see above, p. 1296F and notes); ii) to be witnessed by the memory (smrti), namely, earlier 
lifetimes (piirvanivasa); iii) to be witnessed by the divine eye (divyacaksus), namely, deaths and births (cyutyupapada); 
iv) to be witnessed by wisdom (praj7a), namely, the destruction of the impurities (a@sravanam ksaya). — On the way of 
witnessing by means of the body, see Kosa, VIII, p. 210-211. 

‘4° Tn a word, according to the time-honored expression, it is prthagjanaryasamtanika (KoSabhasya, p. 458, 1. 9). 

i Anguttara, HI, p. 415: Cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami. 

‘2 This subject has been studied already, p. 664-666F, 1902-1903F. This entire section appears to be an amplification 


on a Danasiitra and a Danavastusiitra dealing with the eight kinds of generosity and the motives (vastu) by which the 
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This gift (dana) is of two kinds: 7) pure (visuddhi), ii) impure (avisuddhi). 


A. The following gifts are impure: 1) the nearby gift (@sadya dana);'* 2) the gift made out of fear 
(bhayadana) of losing the object; 3) the gift made out of fear of curses; 4) the gift because the object has no 
more use; 5) the gift made out of friendship (maitradana); 6) the gift made because one is seeking power 
(prabhava); 7) the gift because one obtains power by giving; 8) the [304c] gift made because death is close; 
9) the gift made with the view of a good reputation (kirtyartham danam); 10) the gift made in order to be as 
famous as noble individuals; 11) the gift made out of jealousy (irsya); 12) the gift made out of pride 
(mana), saying to oneself: “Little people and low people give generously; why should not I, a noble and 
great individual, give?”; 13) the gift made in order to obtain blessing; 14) the gift made to attract good 
fortune and avoid bad luck; 15) the gift made in order to penetrate into a society (parivara); 16) the gift 
made distractedly, without care and disregarding the beneficiary (pratigrahaka).There are many 


motivations of this type. 


These gifts aiming at benefits in the present life (ihaloka) are counter to purity (visuddhi) and are called 
impure (avisuddha). <2250> 


B. The pure (visuddha) gift is, as the siitra has said,’ the gift to purify the mind (cittavisodhanartham), the 
gift to adorn the mind (mano ‘lamkarartham), the gift to acquire the supreme goal (paramarthasya 
praptaye), the gift producing a pure thought (visuddhacitta) capable of discerning what is favorable to 


nirvana. 


The gift made with a pure mind is like a young flower, unblemished, of beautiful color and exquisite 


perfume. It is said that if the gods give with impure intentions, the brilliance of their palace decreases; but if 


gift may be inspired: the first seven are self-interested and consequently impure (avisuddhi); only the eighth, aiming at 
detachment from the world and nirvana, is pure (visuddhi). 

As always, the Traité uses here the Sanskrit version of these stitras which may be found in the Sa*gitistitra 
and the Sa*gitiparyaya (ed. K. Mittal and V. Roen, p. 188-191), the Kosabhahasya, p. 270, 1. 21-22 and the 
Kosavyakhya, p. 434, 1. 31-435, 1. 8: 

Astau danani: 1) Gsadya danam dadati, 2) bhayad danadadati, 3) adan me danam dadati. 4) dasyati me 
danam dadati, 5) dattam purvam me pitrbhih pitamahair itidanam dadati, 6) svargartham danam dadati, 7) 
kirtyartham danam dadati, 8a) cittalamkarartham, 8b) cittapariskarmartham, 8c) yogasambharartham, 8d) 
uttamarthasya praptaye danam dadati. 

Transl. - Eight gifts: 1) the nearby gift, 2) the gift made out of fear, 3) the gift made because he gave to me’, 
4) the gift made ’so that he will give to me’, 5) the gift made because ‘my father and my grandfather gave’, 6) the gift 
made to gain heaven, 7) the gift with reputation in mind, 8a) the gift made to adorn the mind [to obtain rddhi], 8b) to 
strengthen the mind [with the margangas], 8c) to provide the mind in view of yoga, 8d) to attain the supreme good [L.e., 
arhathood, nirvana]. 

For the corresponding Pali version, see Digha, III, p. 258, 1. 10-16; Anguttara, IV, p. 236, 1. 1-8; 236, 1. 13- 
237, 1. 3. The eighth gift is briefly formulated there: cittalankaracittaparik-kharattham. 

‘8 Kogabhasya, p. 270, 1. 21-22: Asadya danam yad Gsannebhya upagatebhyo danam dadati pauranah. — According to 
the early teachers, the dsadya gift (Pali: Gsajja) is made to persons who are ‘close’, i.e., having come from nearby. 


‘4 The Danastustitra which has just been cited. 
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they give with pure intention, the brilliance of their palace increases. The act of giving does not perish even 


after hundreds of myriads of lifetimes: it is like a debt (rna).'* 


3. Increase of merit 


Question. — How does the merit of generosity (da@napunya) increase? 


Answer. — When one gives at the desired time (kale), one obtains an increase of merit (punyabhivrddhi). 


[Kalasutta].'*° 


— As is said in the stitra: “When one gives in time of famine (durbhiksa), one obtains an 
increase of merit. When one gives to someone who has come from afar (4gantuka gamika) on desert trails 
or dangerous paths, when one gives constantly and uninterruptedly, when one thinks constantly of giving at 
the right time, then the merit of generosity increases.” See what has been said above (p. 1413-1419F) on 


the six recollections in respect to the recollection of renunciation (tyaganusmyti). 


One gains much merit if one gives generously, if one gives to good people, if one gives to the Buddha, if 
the donor (dayaka) and the recipient (pratigrahaka) are pure, if one gives with a firm intention 
(niyatacitta), if one gives an object that one has tried hard to acquire, if one gives absolutely all that one 


has, if one gives in exchange for other things, if one gives one’s servants (bArtya), one’s lands, etc. 


Only the bodhisattva is the one who practices such gifts with resolve (asaya). 


4. Models of generosity 


a. Bodhisattva jatakas 


[Velamajataka].'*’ — Thus the bodhisattva Wei-lo-mo (Velama), having made gifts for twelve years, still 
offered <2251> richly adorned dairy cows, vases made of the seven jewels, courtesans — the three groups 
each containing 84,000 items — and also other things made of wood and food (annapana) in incalculable 
amounts. 
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[Visvantarajataka]."* — Thus the bodhisattva Siu-ti-nien-na (Sudinna), descending from his white elephant 


Chan-cheng (Sujaya), gave it to an enemy family; then, withdrawing to a distant mountain, he gave his two 


M45 See above, p. 665F, n. 2. 

‘46 Kalasutta (Anguttara, I[,p. 41), already cited above, p. 671, n.1. 

47 Velamajataka, see p. 677-688F. 

48 On the Visvantarajataka, see above, p. 713F, n. 1. Add to the references already mentioned, the Sanskrit story in the 
Milasarvasvadin Vinaya in the Samghabhedavastu II, ed. R. Gnoli, p. 119-133. This Jataka has been the subject of 
some very interesting studies: D. Schlingloff, Die Jataka-Darstellungen in Hohle 16 von Ajanta, in Beitrage zur 
Indienforschung, 1977, p. 462-466; R. F. Gombrich, A Sinhalese Cloth Painting of the Vessantara Jataka, in Buddhism 
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dear children to a brahmana with twelve uglinesses;'”’ finally, he gave his wife and his eyes to a fictive 
brahmana. At that very moment the earth shook (bhiimicala); there was thunder and lightning and a rain of 


flowers fell from the sky. 


[Sarvamdadajataka].'”° — Thus king Sa-p’o-ta-to (Sarvamdada) chained up his own body and gave it to a 


brahmana. 


[Sibijataka].'°' — Thus king Che-p’i (Sibi), in order to save a pigeon, removed [305a] a piece of flesh from 
his own body to exchange it for the pigeon. 


[SaSajataka].'° 
(rsi). 


All this is told in the P ’ou-sa-pen-cheng king (Bohisattvajatakasittra). <2252> 


— Thus when the Bodhisattva was a hare (Sasa), he roasted his own flesh to give to a hermit 


b. Sravaka jatakas. 


There are also gifts of the sravakas: 


[Sumedhajataka].'™* 


— Thus Siu-mi-t’o pi-k’ieou-ni (Sumedha bhiksun1) along with two co-disciples, built a 
vihara for the buddha Kia-na-k’ie-meou-ni (Kanakmuni) and, for numberless incalculable thousands of 


myriads of lifetimes, enjoyed bliss among the noble cakravartin kings and the devarajas. 


in Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist Countries, ed. by H. Bechert, 1978, p. 78-88; S. Lienhard, 
La legende du prince Visvantara dans la tradition népalais, in Arts Asiatique, XXXIV, 1978, p. 139-156. 
4" And not to “twelve ugly brahmanas” as I had translated it above, p. 713F, n. 1, line 13. The twelve uglinesses of the 
brahmana called Jijaka in the Pali jataka are listed in the T’ai tseu siu ta nouking, T 171, p. 421b22-24: “He had twelve 
kinds of ugliness: his body was black like pitch, on his face he had three calluses; the bridge of his nose was narrow; 
his two eyes were green; his face was wrinkled; his lips hung down; his speech was stammering; he had a big belly and 
a prominent rear-end; his legs were crooked and deformed; his head was bald” (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 379). 
0 Sarvamdadajataka told above, p. 714F. Add to the references the Karunapundarika, ed. I. Yamada, II, p. 376-384. 
'S! See p, 255-260F and notes, p. 287F, 1713F. 
'S? An exhaustive study of this well-known jataka is in D. Schlinglof, Das Sasa-jataka, WZKS, XV, 1971, p. 57-67: 
literary souces in Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese and Turkish Uigur; representations in India (Ajanta, Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Goli), in Central Asia (Qyzil), Java (Borobudur). On p. 57, the author notes a Sagajataka incorporated 
in the Jatakamala (no. 4) of Haribhatta. This text has been published by M. Hahn, Haribhatta and Gfpadatta, in Studia 
philological buddhica, I (1977), p. 31-39, ed. by the Reiyukai Library of Tokyo. 
'S3 The successive lives of Sumedhi are told in the Therigathas, v. 448-522 (p. 167-174) and their commentary: Psalms 
of the Sisters (p. 164-165) as well as in the Apadana (p. 512-513). 

Under the buddha Konagamana, she and two of her companions, Dhanafijani and Khema, made a gift of a 
vihara to the teacher. Under the buddha Kassapa, she was a friend of the seven daughters of king Kiki of Benares and, 
as an upasika, was noted for her generosity which won her rebirth among the gods for innumerable times. Finally, 


under the Buddha Sakyamuni, she was the daughter of king Kofica of Mantavati. She refused the hand of Anikadatta, 
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[Saivalajataka].'"* Thus Che-p’o-lo (Saivala), enjoyed happiness from lifetime to lifetime and became an 
arhat for having offered a bottle of cream to the samgha: he is foremost among those who have found 


happiness (sukhalabhinam agrya). 


[Mallikajataka].'°° — Thus Mo-li-fou-jen (Mallika), for an offering <2253> to Siu-p’ou-t’i (Subhiti), 
obtained a fruit of retribution (vipakaphala); she was the main wife of king Po-sseu-ni (Prasenajit), in the 


present lifetime (ihaloka). 


king of Varanavati, whom her parents wished her to accept. After having converted her family and her entourage, full 
of distaste for the world, she left home and became a nun. Shortly after, she attained arhathood. 

In Therigatha, v. 518, she tells about the gift that she and her two companions made to Konagama: 

Bhagavati Kondgamane samgharamamhi navanivesamhi / 

sakhiyo tini janiyo viharadanam adasimha // 
'S4 For Saivala (in Pali, Stvali), see above, p. 1546F, n. 1 and 1547, n. 1. The Ekottara places Saivala among the 
physically and mentally happy men, always availing themselves of the four pijapariskara, - clothing, food, drink, bed 
and seat, medicine — and never falling into the three bad destinies. The Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 18, p. 90b23-25; k. 
101, p. 523a22-24, stresses his precocity during his successive lifetimes: as soon as he came into the world, he asked 
his parents if there was anything to give as alms. 
'SS Jataka no. 415, III, p. 405-406. Mallika was the daughter of a garland-maker at Savatthi. At sixteen years of age, 
she went into a flower garden, met the Buddha there and offered him three balls of barley gruel (kummdasapinda) which 
she had been carrying in a basket of flowers. The Teacher accepted the offering and smiled. To Ananda who asked why 
he smiled, the Buddha explained: “This young girl, in reward for her gift, will this very day become the main queen of 
the king of Kosala (avam kumarika imesam kummasapindakanam phalena ajj’eva Kosalaranno aggamahesi 
bhavissati). Indeed, king Pasenadi who had just been conquered by Ajatasattu met the young girl in the garden and, 
finding her gentle as well as beautiful, saw her home. That same evening, he sent for her in great pomp, seated her on a 
pile of jewels and conferred on her the anointment reserved for queens. She became a faithful devotee of the Buddha as 
well as a good wife. 

However, in Jatakamala no. 3, p. 14-18, Mallika attributes her good fortune to an act of generosity she had 
performed in one of her previous lives: when she was a slave, she had given the remains of a meal (uddrtabhakta) to a 
Muni whose impurities were destroyed. 

Here the Traité has it that in the course of a single lifetime Mallika became the main wife of Prasenajit as a 
result of a gift made to Subhiiti and not to the Buddha. 

Having become queen, Mallika met the Buddha frequently. The Mallikasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 75, and 
the Udana, p. 47, tell that during a private conversation, Pasenadi asked Mallika if there was someone dearer to him 
than she herself. Without heditation, she replied: “Nobody is more dear to me than myself (n ‘atthi kho me maharaja 
koc-anno attanda piyataro), and what is true for me is also true for you.” A little angry, the king went to consult the 
Buddha who said that Mallika clearly was right. Then the Teacher spoke the stanza repeated in the Sanskrit 
Udanavarga, V, v. 18 (p. 144): 

Sarva disas tv anuparigamya cetasda / 
naivadhyagat priyataram armanah kva cit // 


“Traveling in mind in every direction, never will you find someone dearer to yourself than you yourself.” 
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[Sivajataka].'°° — Thus Che-p’o (Siva), for an offering to Kia-tchan-yen (Katyayana), obtained in the 
present existence a fruit of retribution: she is the main wife of king (Tchan-t’o-tccheou-t’o 


(Candrapradyota). 


[Ugratagrhapatijataka].'°’ — Thus Yu-k’ie’t’o kiu-che (Ugratagrhapati), for offering to five hundred arhats, 
Ché-li-fou (Sariputra), etc., on the same day obtained a fruit of retribution: five hundred merchants (vanij) 
who recieved the remains of his food each gave him a necklace (muktahara) and he became rich 


immediately. As a result he was called ‘suddenly rich’ Ugrata. 


Such gifts find their fruit of retribution in this very lifetime, and we should know that the Upadesa declares 
them to be inexhaustible (aksaya). <2254> 


Il. PUNYAKRIYAVASTU CONSISTING OF MORALITY 


The place of practice of meritorious action consisting of morality (silamayapunyakriyavastu) is, in the 


words of the Buddha, meritorious action (punyakriyd) consisting of the five precepts (payicasila). '** 


Question. — What are the characteristics (/aksana) of the wrong-doing of killing (prandtipata)?'” 


Answer. — Depriving someone of life, knowing full well that he is a living being (pranasamjni jivitad 
vyavaropayati), is to commit the wrong-doing of killing (prandatipata). To kill for no reason, calmly, 
absent-mindedly, is not committing the wrong-doing of killing; to deprive of life inattentively (viksepa) or 
out of mental disturbance (Asiptacitta) is not committing a wrong-doing of killing; to inflict a wound, 
(vrana) even though mortal, is not committing a wrong-doing of killing; a physical act (kavakarman) not 
involving death is not a wrong-doing of killing; a simple act of body or speech (vakkAakarman) is not a 
wrong-doing of killing [because bad intention is lacking]; by itself, bad intention is not enough [because the 


implementation is absent]. 


'S° For having made a gift to the great disciple Mahakatyayana, then chaplain to Candapradyota, king of Avanti, Siva, 
otherwise unknown, became the king’s wife. 

'S7 This is probably Ugrata-of-Vaisali (in Pali, Ugga Avesalika) who made six delightful gifts to the Buddha 
(Manapadayisutta of Anguttara, III, p. 49-51) and who was proclaimed the foremost of the upasakas who make 
pleasing gifts Anguttara, I, p. 26: manapadayakanam agga). The Buddha recognized eight wondrous extraordinary 
qualities in him (Uggasutta in Anguttara, IV, p. 208-212; Madhyama, T 26, k. 9, p. 479c-481b); one day, he explained 
to him how certain beings are parinirvanized in this very life and others not (Vesdlisutta in Samyutta, IV, p. 109; 
Samyukta, Y 99, k. 9, p. 57b28-c13). 

As homonym, Ugrata had Ugra-of-Hastigrama (in Pali, Ugga hatthigamaka), proclaimed the foremost of the 
upasaka benefactors of the Community (Anguttara, I, p. 26: sarighapatthakanam agga). Although the lives of the two 
grhapatis are atrangely similar, the Commentary of the Anguttara, I, p. 394-396, dedicates distinct notes to them. 

'S8 See p. 819-825F. 
' See p. 784-789F and n. 
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The stopping, abstaining (prativirati) of this wrong-doing [of killing] constitutes the good characteristic of 


the first precept. 


According to some, this abstention is unobscured-indeterminate (anivrtavyakrta). It belongs to the desire 
realm (kamadhdtvavacara) or to no realm (anavacara). It is neither mind (citta) nor mental event (caitta), 
neither associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta) nor accompanying the mind (citta@nuparivartin); 
sometimes it arises with the mind (cittasahaja) and sometimes not. It is not associated with an action 
(karmasamprayukta) nor does it accompany the action (Aarmanuparivartin); sometimes it arises with an 
action (karmasahaja) and sometimes not. It is not the fruit of an earlier action (purvakarmavipakaphala). It 
is developed by acquisition (pratilambhabhdavita) and developed by practice (nisevanabhavita).'® It is to be 
realized physically (kdyena sdaksikartavya) and to be realized by wisdom (prajfdya saksikartavya).'*' 
Sometimes the thought (manaskara) [that accompanies it] is suppressed (bhinna), sometimes not; when one 
abandons the desires (raga) of the desire realm (kamadhdatu), it is suppressed. Abstention <2255> from 


killing occurs among worldly people (prthagjana) as well as among saints (arya). 


These are the characteristics (/aksana) of the morality consisting of abstaining from killing 
(pranatipatavirati). For the other four moralities, [refraining from theft, from illicit sexual relations, 
falsehood and liquor], it is the same: each according to its type participates in morality. They have been 


praised and commented on above (p. 784-819F) in regard to the perfection of morality (silaparamita). 


II. PUNYAKRIYAVASTU CONSISTING OF MEDITATION 


Although the sitra says that the meditation of loving-kindness (maitrabhadvand) is the meritorious action 
consisting of meditation (bhadvanamayi punyakriya), it also says that any impure meditation 
(sasravabhavanda) able to produce a fruit of retribution usually is called meritorious action consisting of 
[305b] meditation.’ 


Since the desire realm (ka@maloka) abounds in hatred (dvesa) and distraction (viksepa), first of all we speak 


of the mind of loving-kindness (maitracitta) as the sphere of meritorious action consisting of meditation 


100 Cf. p. 2248F, n. 3. 

'8! Cf. p. 2248F, n. 2. 

'© The Itivuttaka, p. 19, says that all material meritorious actions (opadhikani pufinakiriyavatthiini) are worth only a 
sixteenth that of loving-kindness (mettda), of deliverance of mind (cetovimutti). As we have seen above (p. 1246-1255), 
loving-kindness is the first of the four immeasurables (apramdna), also called brahmaviharas, and the meditation that 
takes them as object is the most fruitful of all. Any meditation whatsoever, even if still impure, i.e., blemished by error 
and passions, when it is cultivated or multiplied, gives its fruit of retribution and leads to happiness in the present life, 
to the conquest of knowledge and vision, to mindfulness and attentiveness. Digha, III, p. 222, 1. 17-24 and Anguttara, 
IL, p. 44, are categorical on this point: Samadhibhavana bhavita bahulikata ditthadhammasukhaviharaya 


... Adnadassanapatilabhaya ... satisampajannaya ... dsavanam khayay samvattati. 
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(bhavanamayi punyakriya). Metaphorically (upacaratas), loving-kindness is a wish (pranidhana) for the 


happiness of beings (sattvasukha); then it sees them really enjoying this happiness.'® 


It is a dharma associated with the mind (cittasamprayukta) that is called loving-kindness (maitradharma). 
This dharma belongs to the realm of subtle form (riipadhdtvavacara), or it belongs to no realm 
(anavacara): this, then, is the true maitri, the metaphorical (aupacarika) maitri itself belongs to the desire 


realm (kamadhdatvavacara). <2256> 


Maitrt always accompanies the mind (cittanuparivartin) and arises following the mind (cittasyanuja). It is 
without shape (asamsthana) and without resistance (apratigha). It grasps objects (dharman 
alambanikaroti). It is not an action (karman) but, associated with action (karmasamprayukta), it 
accompanies action (karmanucarin) and arises with it (karmasahaja). It is not the fruit of retribution of an 
earlier action (purvakarmavipakaphala). It is developed by acquisition (pratilambhabhavita) and developed 
by practice (nisevanabhavita). It is to be realized physically (kayena saksikartavya) and to be realized by 
wisdom (prajndaya saksikartavya). Sometimes in it thinking (manasikara) is cut, sometimes not: when one 
has transcended the desires (raga) of the realm of form (ripadhdatu), it is cut. 

MaitrI may be with initial inquiry and with investigation (savitarkasavicara), without initial inquiry but 
with investigation (avitarkasavicara), without initial inquiry and without investigation (avitarkavicara).'™ 
Sometimes it involves joy (priti), sometimes not;'® sometimes it involves the breath (@svdsa-prasvasa) and 
sometimes not.'® It occurs in worldly people (prthagjana) and in the saints (arya). Sometimes it is 
associated with a pleasant feeling (swkhavedand-samprayukta) and sometimes with a neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant feeling (aduhkhasukhavedana-samprayukta). It has as its object (G@lambate) first an arbitrary 


characteristic (adhimuktilaksana), then, as object, a reality (tattvartha).'°’ 


Practiced in the four root dhyanas (mauladhyana) and beyond, maitri rests on the four dhyanas 


(caturdhyanasrita). Those who attain it are stable and strong. 


MaitrI may be called ‘fondness’ (anunaya): free of malice (vyapdda) and dispute (rana), it is called 
‘fondness’. Because it bears upon (alambate) beings infinite in number (apramdnasattva), it is called an 
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‘immeasurable’ (apramana). Because it encourages beings and frees them of desire (kama),°” it is called 


‘continence’ (brahmacarya). <2257> 


For other explanations of the mind of loving-kindness (maitrdacitta), see what has been said above (p. 1246- 


1255F) in regard to the four apramanas. 


See p. 1254-1255F. 

* Vitarka and vicdra are eliminated in the second dhyana (p. 1030F). 

6° Priti and sukha, present in the second dhyana, are eliminated in the third dhyana (p. 1030F). 

6° Tn the ascetic who has attained the fourth dhyana, the inbreath and outbreath are eliminated: Digha, III, p. 266; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 217; Anguttara, IV, p. 409 (Catutthajjhanam samapannassa assasapassasa niruddha honti). 

°7 The apramanas of which maitri is part are an arbitrary judgment (adhimuktimanasikdra), only objective judgment 


(tattvamanasikara) cuts the passions: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 200-201. 


8 Strictly speaking, maitri does not destroy desire, but it avoids it: see p. 1242F, n. 1. 
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Question. — In regard to the meritorious action consisting of meditation (bhavanamaya-punyakriya), why 
does the Buddha mention only the mind of loving-kindness and nothing about the other [three] 


immeasurables, i.e., compassion, joy and equanimity? 


Answer. — The mind of loving-kindness produces greater merit than all the other immeasurables.' The 
mind of compassion (karundcitta), being discontent (arati), loses merit. The mind of joy (muditdacitta) 
thinks of its own merit and consequently its merit is not deep (gambhira). The mind of equanimity 


(upeksacitta) is a rejection (utsarga) and consequently its merit also is slight. 


Moreover, the Buddha said that the mind of loving-kindness has five advantages (anusamsa), but said 
nothing about the three other immeasurables. What are these five advantages? — i) The knife (sastra) does 
not wound the benevolent man; i7) poison (visa) does not harm him; iii) fire (agni) does not burn him; iv) 
water (udaka) does not engulf him; v) in angry and wicked beings he sees only happy dispositions 


(sumanas).'”° This is not the case with the other three immeasurables. 


This is why [the Buddha] said that meritorious action consisting of meditation (bhavanamayapunyakriya) is 
maitri. The other immeasurables follow; these are the impure meditations (sasravabhavanda) producing a 


fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala). 


IV. PUNYAKRIYAVASTU CONSISTING OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


When the bhiksus can neither meditate nor recite the stitras, to advise them and encourage them is to gain 
merit. When bhiksus who are meditating and reciting the stitras are lacking robes and food, giving these to 
them is also to encourage them. Moreover, out of pity (anukampa) for beings, the bodhisattva encourages 
them by his merits. If a monk were to look himself for material goods, <2258> he would be transgressing 


his discipline (sila); that is why there is a reason to encourage him. 


V. MERITORIOUS ACTIONS CONSISTING OF MATERIAL GIFTS AND OF 
TEACHING 


'© The mind of loving-kindness has the advantage over the other three apramanas of producing a brahmic merit 
(brahmapunya); the ascetic who attains it is happy for a kalpa in the Brahma heavens: see KoSa, IV, p. 2450-251, 
' Tn the words of the siitras, the concentration of loving-kindness brings five, eight, eleven advantages (anusamsa): 


cf. p. 792F, 1266F, n. 1, and below, p. 2362F. 
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Material meritorious action (aupadhikapunyakriya) consists of robes (vastra), food and drink (annapana), 
beds and seats (Sayandasana), medicines (glanabhaisajya), gold [305c] (suvarna), silver (rajata) vehicles 
(yana), horses (aSva), fields (ksetra), houses (grha), ete.'’! <2259> 


Question. — Above (p. 2247F), you spoke about the place of practice of the meritorious action consisting of 
generosity (danamayapunyakriyavastu) and now you are speaking about the meritorious action consisting 


of material gifts (aupadhikapunyakriya); what are the similarities and what are the differences? 


Answer. — The gifts [concerned above] included all gifts in general: material gift (@misadana) and gift of 


the Dharma (dharmadana);'” gifts according to the usage of the world (samvrti) and gifts in view of the 


'l Th the Pali suttas (Samyutta, I, p. 233, 1. 15; Anguttara, IV, p. 292, 1. 20; 293, 1. 10), it is a matter of opadhiikam 
punnam, glossed as upadhivipakam puriiam in the commentaries of the Samyutta, I, p. 352, 1. 4, and the Anguttara, IV, 
p. 140, |. 6. From that, the translations “Merit forming a substratum for rebirth” (Rhys Davids) or “Verdienstliches als 
Substrat fiir ein besseres Dasein” (Geiger). 

But in the Sanskrit sources, aupadikam punyam means the merit resulting from the gift of material objets, 
such as gardens or monasteries. The Kosavyakhya, p. 352, 1. 29 explains: upadhir aramaviharadih, tatrabhavam 
aupadhikam. And in the present passage Kumarajiva renders aupadhikam punyam by ts ’ai-fou “merit coming from a 
gift of riches”. 

The Sanskrit Agamas dedicate a long sittra to the seven aupadhikani punyakriyavastiini and to the seven 
anaupadhikani punyakriyavastini. The original Indian text is cited in full in the KoSavyakhya, p. 352, 1. 31-354, 1. 31, 
transl. into Chinese in the Madhyamagama, T 26, k. 2, p. 427c25-428c5, and partially in Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 35, p. 
741b21-c26. 

A. There are seven material meritorious works. When a believer, a son or daughter of good family, is 
endowed with them, whether he walks, stands still, lies down or sleeps, the merit increases in intensity incessantly; the 
merit grows (yvaih samanvagatasya sraddhasya kulaputrasya va kuladuhitur va carato va tisthato va svapato va 
Jagrato va satatasamitam abhivardhata eva punyam upajdyata eva punyam). 

The believer who makes the following gifts to the community of monks of the ten directions (cdturdisa 
bhiksusamgha) is endowed with these merits: 

1) He gives a garden (aramam pratipddayati), 

2) he establishes a monastery in this garden (tasminn evarame viharam pratisthapayati), 

3) he furnishes this monastery with beds and seats (tasminn eva vihare Sayandsanam prayacchati), 

4) he assures regular offerings and appropriate oblations to this monastery (tasminn eva vihare 
dhruvabhiksam prajnapayaty anukulayajnam), 

5) he gives a gift to the new arrival (agantukaya gamikaya danam dadati), 

6) he gives a gift to the sick person or to his nurse (glandya glanopasthayakaya va danam dadati), 

7) when it is cold..., he offers meals, drinks, boiled rice or rice soups to the community (sitalikasu ... 

B. There are seven immaterial meritorious works (nirupadhika) which make merit increase also. The believer 
is endowed with these merits who feels noble beneficent joy associated with renunciation of the world (pritipramodyam 
udaram kusalam naiskramyopasamhitam) when he hears that the Tathagata or a disciple of the Tathagata is dwelling in 
such and such a village, is about to come, is on the way, has come; and when this same believer comes to see him, 


hears the Dharma from his mouth, finally takes refuge and takes on the precepts. 
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Path. Here we want to distinguish the gift of the Dharma (dharmadana) from the material gift 
(aupadhikadana). 


It was a gift of the Dharma when the Buddha, out of his great loving-kindness (mahdamaitri), turned the 
Wheel of the Dharma for the first time and innumerable beings found bodhi. It was a gift of the Dharma 
when Sariputra, following the Buddha, turned the Wheel of the Dharma.'” Other saints (aryapudgala), 
without having turned the Wheel of the Dharma, nevertheless preached the Dharma to beings and found 
bodhi: this also is called gift of the Dharma. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva Pien-ki (Samantabhadra), the bodhisattvas Kouan-che-yin (Avalokitesvara), T0- 
ta-che (Mahasthamaprapta), Wen-chou-che-li (Matyusri), Mi-/6 (Maitreya), etc., put to work the power of 
their two kinds of superknowledge (abhijna) — the abhijiia of fruit of retribution (vipakaphala) and the 


'4 _ and here too have saved beings by means of their 


abhijiia acquired by practice (bhavanaparilambhika) 
skillful means (wpdya), their brilliance (aloka), the bases of their miraculous powers (rddhipdda) and all 
sorts of other means: this also is called gift of the Dharma. <2260> 
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The pratyekabuddhas who fly in the sky” and those who lead beings to plant the roots of good 


(kusalamulavaropanaya) by speaking a single verse: this also is called gift of the Dhrma. 


Finally, the disciples of the Buddha (buddhasravaka) who have not yet attained the noble Path (@ryamarga) 
but who, sitting in meditation (pratisamlayana), recite the sitras without contradicting the nature of things 
(dharmata)'”’ and convert (paripdcayanti) disciples: this also is called gift of the Dharma. Everything of 
this type is characteristic of the gift of the Dharma. 


This is why the Prajniaparamitasiitra says here that the bodhisattva who wants to establish beings in the six 


kinds of meritorious actions (punyakriyd) should practice the perfection of wisdom. 


'2 The distinction between dmisadana and dharmadana is canonical: see p. 692F note. 
' Tn Samyutta, I, p. 191, the Buddha said to Sariputra: Seyyathapi Sariputta ratio cakkavatissa jetthaputto pitara 
pavattitam cakkam sammad eva anupavatteti, evam eva kho tvam Sariputta maya anuttaram dhammacakkam 
pavattitam sammad eva anupavattesi. — Just as the oldest son of a cakravartin king correctly turns the wheel (of 
sovereignty) already moved by his father, so you also, Sariputra, correctly turn the Wheel of Dharma already moved by 
me. 

See also Majjhima, II, p. 29; Anguttara, I, p. 23; III, p. 149; Suttanipata, v. 557 (p. 109); Theragatha, v. 827 
(p. 79); Divyavadana, p. 394 (already mentioned above, p. 633F, n. 2). 
'™ These are the innate or natural abhijiias (wpapattipratilambhika) and the abhijfias born from meditation 
(bhavanamaya). See in Kosa, II, p. 328, the four kinds of attention (manaskara). 
'75 Cases of pratyekabuddhas taking flight have been noted by Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 312; IL, p. 33; IIL, p. 51. 
'76 According to the rules of inner criticism formulated in the Mahapadesa, for a text to be authentic it must be found in 
the stitras (siitre ‘vatarati), appear in the Vinaya (vinaye drsyate) and not contradict the nature of things (dharmatam na 
vilomayati), i.e., the pratityasamutpada. References in E. Lamotte, La critique d’authenticité dans le bouddhisme, in 


India Antiqua, 947, p. 218-222. 
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Pafica caksumsi 


Sixth Section OBTAINING THE FIVE ‘EYES’ 


Preliminary Note. — In the literal sense, the word caksus, ‘eye’, means the organ of the eye which, together 
with the visibles, produces the visual consciousness; hence the stock phrase: cakkhum ca paricca ripe ca 
uppajjati cakkhuvinnam (Samyutta, II, p. 72). In the figurative sense, the eye is a seeing and, more 
particularly, the seeing of the four noble Truths with the three turnings and twelve aspects: the tales that 
describie the night of enlightenment, that review each of the twelve aspects, that reviw each of these twelve 
aspects, consider it good to repeat the refrain: caksur udapdadi, jnanam vidya buddhir udapadi “the eye is 
born; the knowledge, the intellect, the erudition will be born” (Pali Vinaya, I, p. 11; Catusparisad, p. 144- 
152; Samghabhedavastu, I, p. 135-136). ‘Eye’ can be synonymous with knowledge, intelligence, erudition. 


Caksus often appears in composite form; its meaning is then determined by the word that precedes it. From 


the canonical sutras, we can find the following compounds: 
Mamsacakgsus (mamsacakkhu), fleshly eye: Itivuttaka, p. 52, repeated in Kathavatthu, p. 251. 


Divyacaksus (dibbacakkhu), divine eye: Digha, I, p. 82, 162; II, p. 52, 281; Majjhima, I, p. 213; 
Samyutta, I, p. 144, 196; II, p. 122, 213-214, 276; IV, p. 240, 243; V, p. 266, 305; Anguttara, I, p. 165, 
256, 281; II, p. 19, 29, 418; IV, p. 85, 141, 143, 178, 291; V, p. 13, 35, 38, 68, 200, 211, 340. 


Prajnacaksus (pafiacakkhu), wisdom eye: Samyutta, IV, p. 292; V, p. 467. <2261> 
Dharmacaksus (dhammadakkhu), Dharma eye: Samyutta, II, p. 134; IV, p.47, 107. 
Buddhacaksus (buddhacakkhu) Buddha eye: Digha, II, p. 38; Samyutta, I, p. 138. 
Samantacaksus, universal eye (epithet of the Buddha): Samyutta, I, p. 137. 


Nine times out of ten, in the canonical stittras each of these caksus is mentioned in isolation, but with time, 
there was a tendency to group them together. Two classifications finally were used: the first listed three 


caksus, the second, five; and the schools’ positions lasted for a long time. 
1. The classification into three cakusus groups the mamsa-, the divya- and the prajndacaksus. 


It appears in some rare canonical stitras: Samgitistitra (Digha, III, p. 219; Dirgha, T 1, k. 8, p. 50b21; T 12, 
k.1, p. 228b1); Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 1, p. 550c2; Pali Itivittaka, p. 52. 


It is the rule in the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika Abhidharmas and Sastras: Samgitiparyaya, ed. Mittal-Rosen, 
p. 86, or T 1536, k. 5, p. 388a15-20; Compilation by Vasumitra, T 1549, k. 2, p. 732a2; Mahavinhasa, T 
1545, k. 73, p. 379c7-8; Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 1, p. 873a29-b1. 


It is also found in works of uncertain origin, such as the Sariputrabhidharma, T 1548, k. 9, p. 599c26; 
593a21-28. 
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2. The classification into five caksus, firmly adopted by the Traité, groups the mamsa- divya- prajna- 
dharma- and buddhacaksus. In principle, the Buddha alone holds all five, but he does not use them all at 
the same time (see Bove, p. 429-440F). 


The classification into five caksus is fully detailed in the Mahavastu, I, p. 158-160, a Mahasamghika- 
Lokottaravadin work. The Lalitavistara, a work of pronounced Mahayana tendenies, only mentions them 
quickly (p. 3, 1. 5; 403, 1. 2). Above all, the Mahayana knows no other and often devotes lengthy definitions 
to them: Paficavimsati, p. 77, 1.1-80, 1. 18; Satasahastika, p. 290, 1. 12-301, 1. 2; Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 50, 
p. 268a12; T 291, k. 2, p. 600b10; T 292, k. 6, p. 659b14-24; Ratnakita, T 310, k. 41, p. 240a14; k. 85, p. 
486c4, 489b7; Sukhavativytha, T 363, k. 3, p. 324c11; T 364, k. 2, p. 335b17; Mahasamnipata, T 397, k. 5, 
p. 30a18; k. 7, p. 43al13. 


The Vifanavadins do not pay much attention to the five caksus, but a passage from the 
Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 143, |. 8-9, shows that they had adopted them. 


The Pali sources, at least the less late ones, also show a list of five caksus where the samanatacakkhu 


appears in place of the dhammacakkhu: Cullaniddesa, no. 235, p. 133; Atthasalini, p. 306. 


Sitra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 30, 1. 3-5; Satasahasrika, p. 96, 1. 11-20). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to obtain the five eyes must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar 
aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena patica caksiimsi nispadayitukamena prajhdparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). <2262> 


Sastra. — 


What are these five? 1) The fleshly eye (mamsacaksus), 2) the divine eye (divyacaksus), 3) the wisdom eye 
(prajnacaksus), 4) the Dharma eye (dharmacaksus), 5) the Buddha eye (buddhacaksus). 


1. The fleshly eye (mamsacaksus) sees what is close up (samipe), does not see what is far off (dire); sees 
what is in front (purastata), does not see what is behind (prsthatas); sees what is external (bahis), does not 
see what is internal (abhyantare); sees during the day-time (diva), does not see at night-time (ratrau); sees 


what is on top (uparistat), does not see what is underneath (adhastat).'"” 


2. Because of these screens, the bodhisattva seeks the divine eye (divyacaksus). Having obtained the divine 
eye, he sees what is distant and what is near, what is in front and what which is behind, what is internal and 
what is external, he sees during the day and during the night, he sees what is above and what is below, for 
there are no further screens. This divine eye sees the provisional entities resulting from causes and 
conditions coming together (samghdatahetupratyayaja), but he does not see the true nature (dharmata), 
namely, emptiness (suinyata), signlessness (animitta), wishlessness (apranihita), non-arising (anutpdda), 


non-cessation (anirodha). 


'77 Similar development in a passage from the Karanaprajiiapti cited by the Kogabhasya, p. 19, 1. 9-14. 
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3. And it is the same as before: in order to see the true nature (dharmata), the bodhisattva seeks the wisdom 
eye (prajnacaksus). Having obtained the wisdom eye, he no longer sees beings (sattva), he eliminates 
completely the signs of identity (ekatva) and difference (ndndatva), he rejects all clinging (adhyavasana) 


and accepts no dharma.'” 


4. However, the wisdom eye cannot save beings. Why? Because it does not distinguish them; this is why 
the bodhisattva produces the Dharma eye (dharmacaksus). By means of this eye, he knows that such and 
such a man, by practicing such and such a dharma, has obtained such and such bodhi;'” he knows all the 
methods (upadyamukha) suitable for each being in particular (prthak prthak) [306a] to attain the realization 
of bodhi. <2263> 


5. But the Dharma eye cannot know the means appropriate to save beings everywhere; this is why the 
bodhisattva seeks the Buddha eye (buddhacaksus).'*° There is nothing that this Buddha eye is unaware of; 
there is no mystery however secret it may be that it cannot discover. What is distant for other people is 
close for the Buddha; what is obscure for others is clear for the Buddha; what is doubtful for others is clear 
for the Buddha; what is subtle (suiksma) for others is coarse (audarika) for the Buddha; what is deep for 
others is shallow for the Buddha. By means of this Buddha eye, there is nothing that is not understood, 
seen, known, felt (vena buddhackasusanmati kimcid asrutam vavijnnatam vamatam va)."*! Free of thinking 


(manasikara), the Buddha eye is always clear on all dharmas. 


In a following chapter,'* the meaning of the five eyes will be elucidated further. 


Pratyutpannabuddhadarsana 


8 Cf. Paficavimsati, p. 78, 1. 11-16: Prajnadcaksusa samanvagato bodhisattvo mahasattvo na kamcid dharmam 
prajandati samskrtam vasamskrtam va ... yena prajndcaksusa bodhisattvena mahasattvena kascid dharma na drsto na 
sruto na mato na vijnatah. 

' These are particular bodhis capable of being acquired by beings on their course towards supreme bodhi. These 
‘fruits of the Path’ are detailed in Paficavimsati, p. 79. 

'89 The Buddha eye is none other than the awareness of things in all their aspects (sarvakarajfiata) acquired by the 
Bodhisattva the very night of his great enlightenment. The PaficavimsSati, p. 82, explains: The Bodhisattva, having 
entered into the Vajropamasamadhi, by means of the wisdom associated with a single moment of mind attains the 
awareness endowed with all the aspects (vajropamam samadhim samapadya, ekacittaksanasamdyuktaya prajnaya 
sarvakarajnatam anuprapnoti). 

'8! The expression drsta-sruta-vijfdta-mata designates the group of perceived things: what is perceived by the eye 
consciousness is drsta, what is perceived by the ear consciousness is sruta, what is perceived by the mental 
consciousness is vijfidta, what is perceived by the nose, tongue and body consciousnesses is mata (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 
160). The expression is canonical and is expressed in Pali by the words dittham sutam mutam vinnatam: Majjhima, I, p. 
135; HI, p. 261; Samyutta, IU, p. 203; Anguttara, II, p. 23, 25. 

'® Paficaviméati, p. 77, 1. 1-83, 1. 6, appearing in the Wang cheng p’in of the Chinese translation, T 223, k. 2, p. 
227b10-228b1, and commented on by the Traité, T 1509, k. 39, p. 347a6-351b1. 
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Seventh Section SEEING, HEARING AND UNDERSTANDING ALL 
THE BUDDHAS OF THE PRESENT 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The five ‘eyes’ find their use in visualization of the present, past and future Buddhas. The visualization is 


not an appearance but rather a representation by means of which the ascetic makes these Buddhas visible. 


While Sakyamuni was alive, many were the contemporaries who ‘came to see the Blessed One’ 
(bhagavatam darsanayopasamkrantah) and to contemplate his physical marks. The Teacher allowed 
himself to be examined by the experts and the hermit Asita (Traité, p. 1344F, 1915F), by the indiscreet 
curiosity of Satyaka Nirgranthiputra (Traité, p. 1665F) and by the brahmanas Ambattha, Brahmayu and 
Sela (Traité, p. 275F, 1667F). After the death of the Blessed One, Ananda — and he was blamed for this — 
had no hesitation in uncovering the Buddha’s body and showing it to the women of Kusinagra who soiled it 
with their tears (Traité, p. 96F). <2264> 


The appearance of a Buddha is rare, as rare as the flowering of the banana tree: fortunate are those that see 
the Blessed One ‘adorned with the thirty-two marks of the great man, on whose limbs shine the eighty-four 
secondary marks, with a halo an arm’s-span in width, splendid as a thousand suns, like a mountain of 
jewels moving in all captivating ways’. This stock phrase is repeated thirty-two times in the 


AvadanasSataka. 


There is nothing supernatural in these encounters: it is with their human eyes that the Indians of 
Jambudvipa, during the lifetime of the Omniscient One, contemplated him who opened the gates to the 
deathless for them. After his entry into parinirvana, “gods and men did not see him any longer” (Digha, I, 
p. 46). - “Just as the flame blown out by the wind is calmed down, goes beyond being seen, so the Sage, 
shedding the psychophysical aggregates of existence, enters into peacefulness, being beyond being seen” 
(Suttanipata, v. 1074). 


And so, if the Teacher allowed himself to be looked at while he was in this world, it was out of loving- 
kindness and compassion for beings to whom the sight would be useful. The contemplation of the Buddha’s 
body never constituted a ritual, and when Buddhists practice the commemoration of the Buddha 
(buddhanusmrti), they think about his spiritual qualities, the five andsravaskandha, rather than his physical 
attributes. The Traité has explained this subject above (p. 1349F). 


The Dharma is the single refuge which Sakyamuni left for his disciples, and he passed on the depth of his 
mind when, tired of the regular attendance of his disciple Vakkali, he sent him away, saying: “It is enough, 
Vakkali, for you to see my body of decay; he who sees the Dharma sees me and he who sees me sees the 


Dharma” (cf. Traité, p. 1546F, n.). The true body of the Buddha is a teaching body. 


Pa 
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The buddhology of the early times was relatively sinple: the Buddhas are born only in a univere of four 
continents (caturdvipalokadhatu), in India (Jambudvipa), in the central region (Madhyadesa), and two 
Buddhas never appear simultaneously in the same world (cf. Traité, p. 302F, n. 1; 535F). The Buddhas who 
followed one another in our world were not very numerous: Sakyamuni included, the early Buddhists listed 


seven, twenty-five, rarely more. 


Later, at the margins of this restricted universe, Buddhists built up a grandiose cosmic system which 
appeared already in certain texts of the Lesser Vehicle but which gained in importance in those of the 
Greater Vehicle. This system distinguishes three kinds of complex universes: i) the sahasraciidika 
consisting of a thousand universes of four continents, ii) the dvisahasra madhyama containing a million 
universes of four continents, iii) the trisahasramahdasahasra including a billion universes of four 


continents. 


The trisahasramahasahasras are distributed in the ten directions of space: east, south, west, north, north- 
east, north-west, south east, south west, nadir and zenith, and they are, in each of these ten directions, as 
numerous as the sands of one or several Ganges. The majority also constitute Buddha-fields (buddhaksetra) 
where a Tathagata “resides, lives, exists and teaches the Dharma for the welfare and benefit of many 
beings”. These Tathagatas, whose number is incalculable <2265> if not infinite, are the Buddhas of the 
present (pratyurpannabuddha): they were preceded by and will be followed in time by innumerable 


Buddhas of the past and the future (atitanagatabuddha). 


The bodhisattva of whom the Traité is speaking here formulates a series of wishes: to see the Buddhas of 
the present, hear their teachings and penetrate their mind; to remember the teachings of the Buddha of the 
present; to see the buddhaksetras of the Buddhas of the three times and to propagate the teachings of these 
same Buddhas. 


To actualize these wishes is not an easy thing. It cannot be a question of having recourse to human organs 


of limited range and coming up against many obstacles. 


Calling upon the superhuman faculties is more successful: the divine eye (divyacaksus), the divine ear 
(divyasrotra) and the knowledge of another’s mind (paracittajndna), classified among the abhijfias and 


which, as we have seen, make up as many ‘eyes’ taken in the metaphorical sense of the word. 


But by themselves, they are unable to attain the edges of time and space, of seeing, hearing and 
understanding the innumerable Buddhas of the three times peopling the innumerable universes of the ten 


directions. 


Generally, the divine eye and divine ear do not go beyond a ¢trisGhasramahdasahasralokadhatu, and the 


knowledge of another’s mind does not know the actual minds: the past and the future are closed to it. 


In order to ‘see’ — 1.e., to see, hear and understand — the Buddhas of the ten directions and three times, one 
must seek other solutions, and the first Mahayanastitras proposed some. Here it will be a matter of the 
Great Prajfaparamitastitras and the Pratyutpannasamadhisitras (T 416 to 419). 


Pa 
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The PaficavimSati, the two oldest Chinese versions of which (T 221 and T 222) are dated respectively at 
291 and 286 AD, present two ‘explanations’ — if this word is appropriate here - of the vision of the 
Buddhas, the one by using, purely theoretically, the divyacaksus, the other, in dreams (svapna). 


1. “The bodhisattva who wishes to see, by the divyacaksus, all the Buddhas of the present, should practice 
the Prajiaparamita”. This seeing assumes a subject (the bodhisattva), an instrument (the divyacaksus), an 
object (the Buddhas of the present), but is valid only if it is realized in the view of the Prajiiaparamita 
according to which the bodhisattva, the divyacaksus, the Buddhas and the Prajfiaparamita itself are not 


perceived (nopalabhyate), that is to say, are not existent. 


a. What we call Prajfiiaparamita, what we call bodhisattva, are only words (na@mamatra), and this word 
exists neither inwardly nor outwardly nor in between (nadhyatmam na_ bahirdha nobhayam 
antarenopalabhyate); this word is only a designation, a thing by designation, existing out of designation 
(prajnaptimatram prajnaptidharmah prajnaptisat): cf. Paficavimsati, p. 99 (orl 223, p. 230c): 
Satasahasrika, p. 325. 


b. The bodhisattva who practices the Prajfiiaparamita does not accept (nabhiniveksyate) any of the five 


‘eyes’ including the divyacaksus: cf. PaficaviméSati, p. 106 (or T 223, p. 231b24); Satasahasrika, p. 380. 


c. The bodhisattva who practices the Prajfiaparamita does not see (na samanupasyati) either the 
Prajfiaparamita or the bodhisattva or the Buddha or the words that express them: cf. Satasahasrika, p. 378, 1. 
1-4; Paficavimsati, p. 105, 1. 1-3. <2266> 


As well, the Prajfiaparamita is the Buddha and is not different from him; and the Buddhas, past, future and 


present are Prajfiaparamita: cf. PaficavimSati,T 223, p. 293b19-21. 


Consequently, the seeing of the Buddhas where there is neither subject nor instrument nor object is a non- 


seeing (adarsana). 


This is how the bodhisattva who is practicing the prajiiaparamita penetrates deeply into the true nature of 
things, and this nature [which is none other than the absence of any nature] is neither defiled nor purified 
(bodhisattvena prajnaparamitayam carata dharmalaksanam (variant: dharmanam dharmalaksanam) 
supratividdham bhavati, yac ca dharmanam laksanam tan na_ samklisyate na vyavadayate): cf. 
Paficavimsati, p. 105, 1. 12 (or T 223, p. 231b13-14); Satasahasrika, p. 378, L. 18. 


2. A son or daughter of good family, physically and mentally healthy, has no bad dreams (svapna). In 
dreams, he sees the Buddhas adorned with the major and minor marks, surrounded by the samgha of 
bhiksus, and preaching the Dharma. He hears them explain the teaching of the six perfections, etc. He sees 
the bodhi tree, the bodhisattvas approaching it to realize sambodhi and who, becoming Buddha, turn the 
Wheel of the Dharma. He sees the hundreds of thousands of billions of kotis of bodhisattvas explain how it 
is necessary to seek omniscience, convert beings and purify the Buddha fields. He sees the innumerable 
hundreds of thousands of myriads of kotis of Buddhas in the ten directions and he learns their names, the 
names of their regions and their ksetras. He is present at their parinirvana and sees their innumerable stiipas 
made of the seven jewels. The son or daughter of good family who sees these good dreams “sleeps happily 
and awakens happily”: cf. PaficavimSati, T 223, p. 289c25-290a13. 
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In this passage the Paficavimsati does not have the divyacaksus occur, but it recognizes that simple lay 
people, well-disposed, are able to see the Buddhas in dreams. That would be by another mode of seeing. 
But what is the value of it? A conversation between Sariputra and Subhiti, recorded in the Paficavimsati (T 
223, p. 347a) gives us an embryonic answer. There is no difference between the state of awake and the state 
of sleep. Nevertheless, an act performed (Arta) in sleep is not accumulated (upacita), i.e., attributable; it is 
necessary to wait for the conceptualizing (samkalpa) that follows the dream for it to be accumulated, for 
without conditions (pratyaya), action (Karman) is not bor. Nonetheless, the Buddha has said that all 


dharmas are like dreams (svapnopama) and consequently are not born. 


Pa 


A vision of the Buddhas, different from those just described, is set forth in the Pratyutpannabuddha- 
sammukhavasthitasamadhisutra, in Tibetan Da Itar gyi sans rgyas mnon sum du b€ugs pahl tin ne hdzin 
‘the concentration of being face to face with the Buddhas of the present’. This stitra is often designated 
under the abbreviated title of Pratyutapannasamadhi or also Bhadrap4dlasiitra because the bodhisattva thus 


named is the principal interlocutor of the Buddha. 


This sutra is known to us by Sanskrit fragments coming from eastern Turkestan (cf. R. Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains, p. 88-93), by four Chinese versions and one Tibetan translation which I [Lamotte] will return to 
later. <2267> 


“This text is one of the oldest Mahayanasiitras. According to one conjecture, it may have been the manual 
of early Buddhists during the early Mahayana period (50-100AD). It is well known to the Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhists because it refers to worship of the Buddha Amitabha. The assembly where this sutra 
was preached was simple, consisting only of 500 bhiksus and 500 bodhisattvas: this shows that the sutra 
goes back to the first days of the Mahayana. The Chinese version in one kuan (T 417 and 419?) seems to 
have been composed before the Prajfidparamita-sitras or in a region where the thinking of the 
prajiaparamita had not been taught. The Chinese version in three kuans (T 418) had been influenced by 
this thinking. The Pratyutpanna-samadhi definitely influenced Pure Land Buddhism” (H. Nakamura, A 
Survey of Mahayana Buddhism with bibliographical notes, in Jour. of Intercultural Studies, HI (1976), p. 
83. 


Whereas the Prajfiaparamitasitras represent mainly the ‘Wisdom Sutras’, the Pratyutpanna-samadhisitra is 
classified among the ‘Meditation Sttras’ elaborated at about the beginning of our era by Buddhist 
practitioners of the Yogacara school who were preoccupied with meditation rather than discussion, with 
mysticism rather than rationalism: an ancient tendency that appeared as early as the oldest canonical texts: 
cf. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Musila et Narada, in MCB, V (1936-37), p. 189-222. 


The leader of the Yogacara Buddhists was Samgharaksa who was considered by the Sarvastivadins of 
Kasmir as one of their patriarchs. A native of Surastra (Kathiawar), he lived in the 2" century AD and was 
the teacher of Candana-Kaniska in Gandhara. He compiled a Buddhacarita (T 194) and a Yogacarabhumi 
(T 606) to which P. Demiéville has dedicated an important dissertation (La Yogacarabhumi de 
Sangharaksa, BEFEO, XLIV (1954), p. 339-436. The work originally contained 27 chapters describing the 


Hinayanist Yoga technique; in the translation made by Dharmaraksa it consists of 30 chapters. The fact is 
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that the Mahayanists showed very strong interest in the Hinayanist dhyana as practiced by the Sarvastivadin 


communities of Kasmir and thereby there resulted a more or less hybrid literature. 


The Pratyutpannasamadhisitra was written in this context but presents itself openly as Mahayanist. As will 
be seen in the following pages, it advocates, for the use of lay people or monks, liberated or not liberated 
from desire, a concentration that puts them face to face with the Buddhas of the present. To acquire this 
concentration, there is no need for the abhijfia of the divine eye resulting from the practice of dhyana; all 
that is required is a probationary period followed by a session of intense meditation of from one to seven 
days, at the end of which, without changing one’s position, one sees the Buddhas of the present, Amitabha 


in particular. Arising from this samadhi, one sees them no more: it is as if they were visions of a dream. 


The Pratyutpannasamadhi is not only mentioned in the sutra that bears its name (T 418, etc.); it is also 
mentioned in the Siramgamasamadhisiitra (T 642, k. 1, p. 634a5), the Dasabhiimikasiitra (ed. Rahder, p. 
82, |. 15-16), the DaSabhiimikavibhasa (T 1521, k. 1, p. 25c3; k. 7, p. 54al; k. 9, p. 68c17; k. 16, p. 109b7), 


etc. 


It seems that the Prajfiiapamaritas were not aware of it. They accept that one may see the Buddhas in dream, 
but, as has been said above, they consider any seeing whatsoever as a purely subjective epiphenomenon 


brought on by wrong conceptualization (samkalpa). <2268> 


On the other hand, in its commentary on the Prajfiaparamita, the Traité calls upon a good thirty 
Mahayanasitras (see Vol. II, Introduction, p. XXXIV and foll.), and gives us ample information on the 
Prayutpannasamadhi. Referring here exclusively to its Chinese version (T 1509), I [Lamotte] will mention 


a few passages as follows: 


The Pratyutpannasamadhi does not occur in bodhisattvas of the first seven bhumis who are still affected by 
a fleshly body (k. 37, p. 335b19; k. 49, p. 416a18; it belongs to bodhisattvas of the eighth bhtimi who are 
assured of the eventual attainment of enlightenment (nivyama) and have the certainty that dharmas do not 
arise: anutpattika dharmaksanti (k. 4, p. 86c3; k. 27, p. 262a20-21), as, for example, the lay bodhisattva 
Bhadrapala (k. 7, p. 1lal8). By means of the updyas acquired in the seventh bhiimi and the 
pratyutpannasamadhi acquired in the eighth bhumi, the bodhisattva is superior to the Ssravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas (k. 35, p. 320a10). Thanks to this samadhi, there is no need to obtain the abhijiia of the 
divine eye (divyacaksus) in order to see all the Buddhas of the present occupying the innumerable universes 
distributed in the ten directions (k. 9, p. 123c29; k. 33, p. 306a15); it is by assiduous practice that a son of 
good family will be reborn in the paradise of Amita (k. 29, p. 276a18-19). Finally, the 
Pratyutpannasamadhi is the father of the Buddha (k. 34, p. 314a23), whereas the Prajfiaparamita is his 


mother. 


Does this mean that the Traité agrees with it unreservedly? Not at all. Everything leads us to believe that 
even at that time there had arisen in India, probably in Kasmir, a controversy about the respective value of 
the Prajfiaparamita and the Pratyutpannasamadhi. In the following pages, the Traité reveals to us the depth 


of its thinking and places itself resolutely on the side of the partisans of the Prajfiiaparamita. 
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The abhijiias practiced in the spirit of the Prajfaparamita are the best ‘pointers’ of the Buddhas or, rather, 
the true nature of things with which the Tathagatas are mingled: the divine eye sees them, the divine ear 


hears them, the knowledge of others’ minds penetrates their mind. 


Conceived in this way, the abhijfias present precious benefits. Thus, the divyackasus is morally undefiled- 
indeterminate and, in this quality, does not involve any fruit of retribution; it is acquired solely by the 
ascetic detached from the desires of the kamadhatu; according to the Abhidharmas, it is a pure material 
(rupaprasdda) endowed with perfect clarity; finally, its acquisition and its use are easy, provided that one 


holds the dhyanas which, although said in parentheses, is already not too bad! 


These noble qualifications are absent in the Pratyutpannasamadhi. One no longer knows if the Buddhas 
whose presence it calls forth are “like a dream” or simple dreams, real or illusory. One thing is certain: they 


result from conceptualization (samkalpa), from autosuggestion (k. 33, p. 306a19-21). 


“The Prajhaparamita is the mother of the Buddhas. Of the help given by the father and that given by the 
mother, that of the mother is the weightiest. This is why the Buddha considers the Prajfia as his mother and 
the Pratyutpannasamadhi as his father. This samadhi is able only to concentrate the distracted mind 
(viksiptacitta); it helps the Prajfia to be actualized but it cannot contemplate the true nature of things 


(dharmanam dharmata) [which 1s none other than the absence of nature]. 


The Prajiaparamita itself contemplates the entirety <2269> of things and reveals the true nature, There is 
nothing that it does not penetrate, nothing that it does not realize, and its merit is so great that it is called 
Mother.” (k. 34, p. 314a21-26). 


With this statement, the author of the Traité places himself resolutely on the side of the rationalists who 
prefer gnosis to mysticism, prajiia to yoga, discernment (vipasyand) to tranquility (Samatha). Nevertheless, 
although he places the Pratyutpannasamadhi well below that of the Prajfia, he does not hesitate to give it a 


certain usefulness. 


This stand is part of the lineage of Buddhism. It prefers the discernment of the Dharma to a vision 
of the Buddhas. But did not Sakyamuni say to Vakkali: “He who sees the Dharma sees me” (Samyutta, II, 


p. 120: yo kho dhammam passati so mam passati)? 


By not formally condemning the Prayutpannasamadhi, he applies the Teacher’s recommendations praising 
a middle way in a literal manner: “The monks who devote themselves to trance (jhayin) blame the monks 
who are attached to the doctrine (dhammayoga) and vice versa. On the other hand, they should esteem one 
another. Indeed, rare are the men who pass their time (vihar-) by testing the immortal element (amata 
dhatu). Rare also are those who see the profound reality (arthapada) by penetrating it by means of Prajiia, 
by means of the intellect” (Anguttara, III, p. 355-356). 


Pa 


The debate between the rationalists and the mystics was centered around three texts which were among the 


first to be translated into Chinese. 
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Under the Later Han (25-220 AD), the Yue-tche Tche Leou-kia-tch’an (Lokaksema) at Lo-Yang translated 


the three following sutras: 
1) Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita (T 224) in 10 kiuan and 30 chapters, 179 AD. 


2) Pratyutpannasamadhisitra (T 418) in 3 kiuan and 16 chapters, 179 AD. — Another version of the 
Pratyutpannasamadhisitra (T 417) in one kuan and not dated is also attributed to Lokaksema: it is 


probably an extract made of T 418. 
3) Siira*gamasamadhisitra, translation made in 186 AD but which has not come down to us. 


These translations are authenticated by ancient colophons reproduced in the Chinese catalogues. See 


Siirangamasamdadhi, French transl., 1965, p. 67-72. 


The PaficavimSati Prajiaparamita which, as we have just seen, deals with the vision of the Buddha, was the 
object of two translations under the Western Tsin (265-316 AD),: 


1) T 222, incomplete, in 10 kiuan and 27 chapters only, made by Dharmaraksa in 286. 


2) T 221, in 20 kiuan and 90 chapters, finished in 291 by Moksala. From the end of the 3" century, these 
texts along with many others were the object of new Chinese translations, each time marking notable 
progress over the preceding ones. On the historical and socio-cultural circumstances under which this huge 
work was effected, see P. Demiéville, Inde Classique, Il, 1953, p. 398-463; Yogacarabhiumi de 
Sangharaksa, in BEFEO, XLIV, 1954, p. 339-430; <2270> Pénétration du Bouddhisme dans la tradition 
philosophique chinoise, in Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, II, 1956, p. 19-38; Bouddhisme chinois, in Histoire 
des religions (Encyclopédie de la Pléiade), I, 1970, p. 1249-1319; E. Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, 
1956, p. 35-36 (Lokaksema), p. 63-64 (translation of the 25,000 P. P.); H. Nakamura, Survey of Mahayana 
Buddhism, in Jour. of Intercultural Studies, III, 1976, p. 60-139 where the recent voluminous Japanese 


studies are reviewed. 


Houei-yuan (334-417), a native of Yen men in northern China, had fled the barbarian invasions and taken 
refuge in the Blue River Basin under the protection of the Eastern Tsin (317-420). About 380, in imitation 
of the Taoist ‘Immortals’, he went into retreat in the mountains and stayed at Lou-chan, south of the middle 
Blue River. There he lived until his death, surrounded by a community of monks and lay people who were 
practicing the cult of Amita, Buddha of the West. On September 11, 402, this community formed an 
organization and its members took the oath to be reborn together in Amita’s paradise. For this association 
which later formed the sect of the White Lotus, see P. Demiéville, Yogacarabhumi, p. 357-359; E. Ziircher, 
Conquest of China, I, p. 219-222. 


The association, in which the lay people numbered 123, swore to collectively win the pure land of Amita 
and, in order to attain this goal, they practiced the Buddhanusmrtisamadhi ‘concentration of recollection of 
the Buddhas’. This was a meditation somewhat different from the simple recollection of the Buddhas 
(buddhanusmrti) recommended in the canonical scriptures and which the Traité fully described above (p. 
1340-1361F). An intense meditation, very close to an autosuggestion, caused, at the first opportunity, a 
direct vision of the Buddhas of the present and more particularly of the Buddha of the West, Amita. Among 


the disciples of Houei-yuan who engaged in this practice were Lieou Tch’eng-tche, Seng-tsi and Houei- 
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yong. “Hardly had he first concentrated his mind sitting in dhyana for half a year than he saw the Buddha in 
samadhi; when he came across an icon along the path, the Buddha appeared in the sky and lit up sky and 
earth where all became the color of gold: or else, spreading out his Adsaya, he bathed in the pool of jewels. 
Having come out of samadhi, he invited the monks to recite sitras” (T 2103, k. 27, p. 304b8-11; transl. 
Demiéville, Yogacarabhtmi, p. 358). The sutras that inspired the association show a certain eclecticism in 


which the Saddharmapundartka, the Sukhavativytha appeared and, above all, the Pratyutpannasamadhi. 


In his preface to a collection of poetry on the Buddhanusmrtisamadhi published by a member of the 
association, Houei-yuan declares: “The samadhis are very numerous, but in the strength of its merits and 
ease of access, that of the Buddhanusmrti is foremost” (T 2103, k. 30, p. 351b21). 


However, Houei-yuan finally had some doubts. If, he asked, the Pratyutpannasamadhi is like a dream, the 
Buddha seen in this samadhi, is he not a simple inner product, an aspect of our consciousness? If so, what 


value does such a vision have? 


This is the question he asked Kumarajiva in his exchange of correspondence with the Koutchean master 
later in the year 406: cf. Kieou-mo-lo-che fa cha yi, T 1856, k. 2, p. 134b4-21. He could not have addressed 
a better authority. <2271> 


For this correspondence, see R. G. Wagner, Die Fragen Hui-ytians an Kumarajiva, 1973. 


* 


In 383 at the capture of Kusha by the armies of the barbarian king Fou Kien of the dynasty of the Later 
Ts’in (350-394), Kumarajiva was captured by the cavalry general Liu Kouang and forcibly taken to Leang- 
tcheou in the Kan-sou. There he pined away for 19 years (383-401) and kept his profound doctrine to 
himself, without preaching or converting. Finally in 401, another barbarian emperor who was, however, a 
warm partisan of Buddhism, summoned him. This was Yao Hing of the dynasty of the Later Ts’in (384- 
417) who reigned from 394 to 416. 


Kumiarajiva, then 57 years of age, arrived at Tch’ang-ngan, the great metropolis of the empire, on February 
8, 402. Welcomed warmly by the emperor who put at his disposal hundreds of learned Chinese, 
Kumiarajiva showed unprecedented activity, as much in the translations that he made as in the works that he 


composed himself. 


On February 1, 406, the date on which the Chinese version of the Traité appeared, Kumarajiva had worked 


on: 
1) A new translation of the PaficavimSatisahasrika (T 223), 


2) The abridged translation of the Traité which is its commentary (T 1509). Kumarajiva had brought to 
Tch’ang-ngan the original Indian of this treatise, entitled in Sanskrit Mahdaprajnaparamitopadesa. 
According to the account of his disciple Seng-jouei,’he always depended on this Upadesa’”’. The work was 
so voluminous that he was unable to render it in its entirety: he translated fully the first chapter (parivarta), 


but considerably abridged the 89 following chapters. 
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3) Two original works dealing with the Kasmirian dhyana as it was practiced in the 4" century of our era: 
Tso tch’an san-mei king ‘Sutra on the practice of dhyana and samadhi’ (T614), and Tch’en fa yao kiai 
‘Brief explanation of the method of dhyana’ (T 616). These two works have been analysed by P. 
Demiéville, Yogacarabhiumi, p. 354-357. The Mo-ho-yen louen (Mahayanopadesa), ie., the 
Mahaprajiiaparamitopadesa (see T 614, k. 2, p. 278b27; T 616, k. 1, p. 291b10) has already been cited. 


The knowledge of Kumarajiva extended to the Greater as well as to the Lesser Vehicle; not only was it 
encyclopedic, but it was also ordered and systematized according to the scholastic procedures of the 
Abhidharmas to which the Traité grants such an important place. And so, as soon as he received Houei- 


yuan’s letter, shortly after 406, Kumarajiva had no trouble in answering him. 


He wrote: “It is necessary to distinguish three kinds of samadhi where one sees the Buddha. 1) Some 
bodhisattvas see him by the divine eye, hear him by the divine ear or fly to the Buddhas of the ten 
directions. 2) Others succeed in this vision without being endowed with the abhijfias by constantly 
concentrating their mind on Amita and on all the Buddhas of the present. 3) Finally, there are some who 
cultivate the buddhdanusmrti proper; some are liberated from desire, others not, and, as a result they see the 
Buddha either in the form of an icon or in his ‘body of birth’ or also under all the types of all the Buddhas 
past, future and present. These three kinds of concentration are all three correctly called 
buddhanusmrtisamadhi, but <2272> the first, that which consists of seeing the Buddhas by means of the 
abhijnds, is better than the others” (Ta tch’eng ta yi tchang, T 1856, k. 2, p. 124b22-28; transl. P. 


Demiéville, Yogacarabhimi, p. 358, note). 


Here Kumarajiva condenses ad usum Delphini the theories of the Traité concerning the vision of the 
Buddhas and the controversy in which, in India, the rationalists and the mystics were opposed. 
Nevertheless, he does not go so far as to claim, as does the Traité, that the practice of the divyackasus is 
easier than the Pratyutpannasamadhi. Apart from that, the arguments developed are the same and, in 
Kumiarajiva’s letter, the same technical terms are used as those he had already used in his version of the 
UpadeSa: this is particularly the case for the expression yi-siang-fen-pie, used to render the Sanskrit word 


samkalpa. 


The profound idea of the Paficavimsati, of the Traité and of Kumarajiva is that the true vision of the 


Buddhas is that which is practiced in the view of the Prajiiaparamita, 1.e., the one that does not see. 
This why Kumarajiva ends his reply to Houei-yuan with the following conclusion: 


“The Buddha taught the yogacarin what he should think: ‘I have not gone there and that Buddha has not 
come here to me; however, I have been able to see the Buddha and hear his Dharma.’ All of that is only 
conceptualizing (samkalpa). The things of the threefold world exist as a result of samkalpa; either they are 
fruits of retribution of thinking of the previous life or products of the thinking of the present life. Having 
heard this teaching, the yogacarin becomes disgusted with the threefold world and increases his faith and 
respect, saying: “The Buddha has enunciated this subtle and admirable system well.’ — Then he eliminates 
the desires of the threefold world, deeply penetrates into samadhi and realizes the [true] Pratyutpanna- 
samadhi.” (Ta tch’eng ta yi tchang, T 1856, k. 2, p. 135a6-11). 
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Sutra (PaficavimSati, p. 30, 1. 6-13); Satasahasrika, p. 96, 1. 20-104, 1. 16). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes to see, by means of the divine 
eye, the Buddhas in each of the ten directions in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges; if he 
wishes to hear, by means of the divine ear, all the teachings given by these Buddhas of the ten directions; if 
he wishes to penetrate [by means of mind] the mind of these Buddhas (Punar aparam Sariputra ye dasasu 
diksu ganganadivalukopamesu lokadhatusu buddha bhagavatas tan satvan divyena caksusa drastukamena, 
yams ca te buddha bhagavanto dharman bhasante tan sarvan divyena srotrena srotukamena, tesam ca 
buddhanam bhagavatam cetasaiva cittam parijnatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnapamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


I. SEEING AND HEARING ALL THE BUDDHAS 


What is seen by the divine eye (divyacaksus) does not go beyond <2273> _ one 
trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu.'*’ But here, by the power of the Prajfiaparamita, the bodhisattva sees all 
the Buddhas in each of the ten directions in universes as many as the sands of the Ganges. Why? Because 
in the view of the Prajiaparamita, nothing is near (samipe), nothing is far (dure), and there is no obstacle 


(pratigha) to seeing. 


Question. — However, in the Pan-tcheou king (Pratyutpannasitra =  Pratyutpannabuddha- 
sammukhavasthitasamadhisitra (‘Stitra of the concentration during which the Buddhas of the present are 


face-to-face’), it is said: “By the power of the Pratyutpannasamadhi, the ascetic, even without having 


183 The range of the divyacaksus varies with the qualities of those who hold it. — Kosabhasya, p. 429, 1. 17-430, 1. 3: 
Sravakapratyekabuddhabuddhds tv anabhisamskarena sahasradvisahasratrisahasrakan lokadhatin yathasamkhyam 
pasyanti / adhisamskarena tu sravako ‘pi dvisahasram lokadhatum divyena caksusa pasyati / trisahasram 
khadgavisanakalpah / buddhas tu bhagavan asamkhyeyan lokadhatin pasyati yavad ececchati. 

- Transl. - If they do not make an effort, the Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and the Buddha see, with the divine 
eye, one sahasra universe, one dvisahasra universe, one trisahasra universe, respectively. But if they make an effort, the 
sravakas see, with the divine eye, one dvisahasra universe, and the pratyekabuddhas, one trisahasra universe. As for the 


Blessed Buddha, he sees as many innumerable universes as he wishes. 
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acquired the divyacaksus, is able to see all the Buddhas of the present in the ten directions.”'** On the other 
hand, here [in the Prajiaparamitasiitra], by means of the divyacaksus, the bodhisattva sees all the Buddhas 


of the tendirections. What are the differences between these two visions? 
Answer. — 1) The divyacaksus is non-defiled-indeterminate (anivrtyavyakrta).'*° 


2) The Pratyutpannasamadhi is obtained by a person freed of desire (vitaraga) as well as by a person not 
freed of desire (avitardga), whereas the divyacaksus is obtained only by someone freed of desire.'*® 


<2274> 


3) The Pratyutpannasamadhi is a vision resulting from constant meditation (nityabhdavanda), the constant 
practice (nityanisevana) of subjective conceptualizing (samkalpa).'*’ The divyacaksus, obtained by the 
practice of the superknowledges (abhijnd) is an eye consisting of pure derived matter of the four great 
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elements of the form realm (ripadhatos caturmahabhiitany upddaya rupaprasdda), ** and this eye enjoys 


complete luminosity at all four points of the horizon (caturdisa). That is the difference. 


‘8! Pratyutpannasamadhisitra, T 418, k. 1, p. 905a23-27: It is not with the divine eye (divyacaksus) that the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva sees [the Buddhas of the present, Amita, etc], nor with the divine ear (divyasrotra) that he hears 
them, nor by the bases of miraculous power (rddhibala) that he goes to their Buddha fields (buddhaksetra). Nor does 
he see the Buddha by dying here and being reborn over there in the buddhaksetra: on the contrary, it is seated here in 
one place that he sees the Buddha Amita, hears the siitras preached by him and recollects them all. Coming out of 
samadhi, he still possesses them and preaches them to people. 

Other Chinese versions: T 417, p. 899a18-20; T 419, p. 922a22-27. 
'85 The divyacaksus and the divyasrotra are part of the six abhijiias (cf. p. 1809F and foll.). As prajfid associated with 
the visual consciousness and the auditory consciousness respectively, these two abhijfias are morally indeterminate, 
neither good nor bad. See Kosabhasya, p. 423, 1. 11: Divyacaksuhsrotrabhijne avyakrte, te punas 
caksuhsrotravijndnasamprayuktaprajne. 
'86 By its access to the dhyanas of riipadhatu, vitardga is free of the passions of kamadhatu; avitaraga is the opposite. 
The pratyutpannasamadhi is within the range of all, lay and monastic, whether or not they are free of desire; the 
divyacaksus is reserved for dhyayins only, detached from kamadhatu. 
'87 The Sanskrit word samkalpa [French: imagination] (conceptualizing) appears frequently in the Madhyamakakarikas 
and their commentary, the Prasannapada (p. 122, 1. 6; 143, 1. 11; 350, 1. 8; 451, 1. 11); in his translation of the 
Madhyamakasastra, Kumarajiva always renders samkalpa by the pariphrasis yi-siang-fen-pie (T 1564, k. 2, p. 13a22- 
23; k. 3, p. 23a25; k. 3, p. 28b24; k. 4, p. 31a13). The equivalence has already been noted by H. Nakamura, Bukky$go 
Daijiten, I, p. 134a. 

Pratyutpannasamadhi is pure autosuggestion, but practice is not useless nevertheless (see above, p. 1927- 
1928F, note). 
'88 The divyaskasus is not imaginary: it is an organ made of a pure matter (rijpaprasdda) derived from the four great 


elements present in the dhyanas. See Kosa, VII, p. 123, or KoSabhasya, p. 429. 
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4) The technique (adhikara) of the divyacaksus is easy (sulabha): thus, when the sun has risen, seeing 
forms (ripa) is not hard (Arccha). On the other hand, the technique of the [Pratyutpanna]-samadhi is 


difficult: thus when one lights a lamp (dipa) in the dark of night, seeing colors (riipa) is not easy.'*” 


It is the same for the divine ear (divyasrotra). <2275> 


II. PENETRATING THE MIND OF THE BUDDHAS” 


Question. — If even a man of weak faculties (mrdvindriya) belonging to a higher stage (uttarabhumi) does 
not know the mind (citta) of a man with strong faculties (tiksnendriya) belonging to a lower stage 


(avarabhiimi), if even a bodhisattva is unable to know the mind of a single Buddha,'”! how then (kah 


'® The first five abhijiias, of which divyacaksus is part, rely upon the four dhyanas, i.e., are obtained by an ascetic in 
dhyana (Kosa, VII, p. 101). As the Traité has noted above (p. 1827F), in the second dhyana the divyacaksus is easy to 
obtain for the visual consciousness (caksurvijndna) being absent there, the mind is concentrated (samahita) and free of 
distractions. — The practice of the Pratyutpannasamadhi is more complicated. In order to attain it, the practitioner must 
fulfill, during a period of three months of probation, four series of four conditions each (T 417, p. 899c9-12; T 418, k. 
1, p. 906a13-28). Then, the moment having come, he enters into concentration proper: “Whether he is a monk 
(sramana) or a lay person (avaddatavasana), he thinks constantly of the field (ksetra) of the buddha Amita in the 
western direction and of the Buddha of that direction, but without forgetting the rules of moral conduct (siksapada). He 
thinks this way with full attention (ekacittena) either for a day and a night, or for seven days and seven nights. At the 
end of the seven days, he sees the buddha Amita. Awakened [from the samadhi], he sees him no longer. It is like in 
dream visions (svapnadarsana) where the sleeper does not know if they are daytime or night-time dreams, internal or 
external, where there are no shadows (tamas) to prevent seeing, no obstacles (pratigha) to prevent seeing” (T 418, k. 1, 
p. 905a14-20). — In the corresponding passage of T 417, p. 899a9-16, mention is also made of the Buddhas of the 
present. 

'°0 The preceding lines were about abhijiia no. 5, the cyutupapadajnana, also called divyacaksus, and abhijiia no. 2, the 
divyasrotra. Now it is a question of abhijiia no. 3, the cetahparyayajnana, also called paracittajnana, ‘awareness of the 
mind of another’. The canonical definitions of these three abhijfias have been cited and translated above, p. 1809- 
1814F. By virtue of the paracittajfiana, the ascetic, *>by means of his mind, is aware precisely of the minds of others, of 
other men’ (parasattvanam parapudgalanam cetasaiva cittam yathabhitam prajanati). 

191 The limits of the awareness of anopther’s mind are clearly defined in Kosa, VII, p. 7 = Kosabhasya, p. 393, 1. 9-12. 

1) The paracittajnana of a lower dhyana (avaradhyanabhimika) does not know the mind of a higher dhyana 
(uttaradhyanabhimika). 

2) The paracittajnana of a being of weak faculties (mrdvindriya), namely of the sraddhavimukta and the 
samayavimukta, does not know the mind of a saint of strong faculties (tiksnendriya), namely of the drstiprapta and the 
asamayavimukta. 

3) The paracittajfana of a lower saint does not know the mind of a higher saint, in the order, anagamin, arhat, 
prateykabuddha, Buddha. 

4) When the mind of another is [past or future (atitandgata), the paracittajnana does not know it, for this 


jiana has as object the present minds and mental events (vartamdanacittacaitta-visayatvdt). 
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punarvadah) could the bodhisattva ‘penetrate the mind of all the Buddhas of the ten directions as numerous 


as the sands of the Ganges’? 


Answer. — The magical power (rddhibala) of the Buddha helps the bodhisattva [to know the mind of all the 
Buddhas]. As the siitra says: “Of all beings, there is not one that knows the mind of the Buddha; but if the 
Buddha, by means of his power, helps one to know it, even insects (kymi) can know it.”!”” This is why 
<2276> the Buddha helps the bodhisattvas to know the mind of the Buddhas with his magical 
power.[306b] 


Moreover, the Prajfiaparamita has as nature the absence of obstacles (andvaranalaksana). The coarse 
(audarika) and the subtle (siksma), the profound (gambhira) and the superficial, the fool (6a/a) and the 
sage (arya), all are undifferentiated (nirvisista). The suchness (tathata) of the mind of the Buddhas and the 
suchness of the mind of the bodhisattva are one and the same suchness; they are not different. By following 


this suchness, the bodhisattva is able to penetrate the mind of all the Buddhas. 


Finally, as for these marvelous extraordinary things (ascaryadbhutadharma), it is by not knowing them that 
one knows them.'”? This is why the Prajiiaparamita says here that the bodhisattva wishing to obtain that 


should practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Buddhabhasitasamdharana 


Eight Section RETAINING THE TEACHINGS OF THE BUDDHAS 
OF THE PRESENT 


Sitra (cf. PaficaviméSati, p. 30. 1. 14-16; Satasahasrika, p. 100, 1. 1-5). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if, after having heard the teachings given in the ten directions by the Buddhas, he 


wishes to retain everything [and not forget them] until he attains supreme perfect enlightenment 


- Here the objector invokes the limits of the paracittajnana in order to deny that a bodhisattva knows the 
mind of the innumerable Buddhas of the present. 

'2 Cf. Samghabheda, I, p. 196, I. 19-25; Divyavadana, p. 77, l. 14-16; 161, 1. 23-25; 466, I. 10-13: Dharmata khalu 
yasmin samaya buddha bhagavanto laukikam cittam utpddayanti tada kuntapipilika api praninas tasmin samaye 
bhagavatas cetasd cittam Gjanati; prageva Sakrabrahmadayo devah; yasmins tu samaya lokottaram cittam 
utpddayanti tasmin samaye mahasravaka api bhagavtas cetasa cittam ndjanati; kah punar vadam sakrabrahmadayo 
deva; kuta eva kuntapipilika api praninah. 

Transl. — It is the rule that at the moment when the Blessed Buddhas produce a worldly mind, even the 
kuntapiptlika insects know the mind of the Blessed One with their own mind, and a fortiori, the gods Sakra, Brahma, 
etc. But when the Buddhas produce a supraworldly mind, even the great disciples cannot know the mind of the Blessed 
One with their own mind; then what can be said of the kuntapipilika insects? — In PaEi, kuntapipilika is 
kunthakipillaka: these are ants. 

'3 Se Pafijika cited above, p. 2021F: Tattvam prajnaya vivecyamanam sarvadharmanupalambha-laksanam avasitam. 


— Transl. — The Absolute, discerned by wisdom, comes down to the non-perception of any dharma whatsoever. 
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(Bodhisattvena mahasattvena yams te buddha bhagavato dasasu diksu dharman bhasante tan srutva 
sarvan samdharayitukamena yavad anuttaram samyaksambodhi, abhisambuddha iti pranaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — The teachings of a single Buddha are already hard to retain (samdhdarayitum); how then would 


the bodhisattva retain and not forget the teachings of innumerable Buddhas? 


Answer. — By the power of the Srutadharadharani, the ‘dharani retaining what has been heard’,'™* the 


bodhisattva gets a strong memory (smyrti) and by the power of the dharani, he does not forget. 


Moreover, as is said here, it is by the power of the Prajiaparamita [that the bodhisattva retains the teachings 
of all the Buddhas]. <2277> Perfectly pure (atyantavisuddhi) and free of any clinging (adhyavasdana), this 
paramita is like the great sea (mahdasamudra) which receives all the rivers. Similarly, by means of this great 
receiver (mahabhajana), the Prajfiaparamita, the bodhisattva retains and does not forget the innumerable 


teachings of the Buddhas of the ten directions. 


Finally, the Prajfiaparamita is incomparable (anupama) like space (akasa). After the final conflagration 
(kalpoddaha), a great rain (mahavarsa) fills everything and, except for space, there is no place that can 
receive it; similarly, when the rain of teachings (dharmadesana) of the Buddhas of the ten directions comes 
out of the Buddhas’ mouths, there is nobody to retain it except for the bodhisattva practicing the 


prajfiaparamita. 


This is why the Prajiaparamitasttra says here that in order to hear [and retain] the teachings of the Buddhas 


of the ten directions, the bodhisattva must practice the perfection of wisdom. 


'4 See p. 318F, 328F, 1865F. 
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CHAPTER LI: SEEING ALL THE BUDDHA FIELDS 


First Section SEEING THE FIELDS OF THE BUDDHAS OF THE 
THREE TIMES 


Siitra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 39, 1. 17-18; Satasahasrika, p. 100, 1. 5-8). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes to see the Buddha-fields of the 
past and future Buddhas, and if he wishes to see the Buddha-fields of the Buddhas existing at the present 
everywhere in the ten directions (Punar aparam, Sariputra, bodhisattvena mahdsattvena atitanam 
canagatanam ca buddhanam bhagavatam buddhaksetrani drastukamena, pratyutpannanam api samantad 


dasadiksu buddhanam bhagavatam buddhaksetrani drastukamena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — But in seeing the Buddhas of the ten directions (cf. p. 2272F) the bodhisattva has already seen 
their Buddha-fields; why speak again here of the bodhisattva “who wishes to see the Buddha-fields”? 


Answer. — [Above], the bodhisattva had not yet penetrated deeply into the dhyanas and the absorptions 
(samapatti) and, had he seen the Buddha-fields of the ten directions with their mountains, rivers, plants and 
trees, his mind would have been distracted (viksipta): this is why he was limited to seeing the Buddhas. 
Everything happened as in the recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti) where it is said (p. 1340F) that 
“the yogin sees only the Buddhas but does not see the lands, the mountain, the rivers or the trees”. Here, on 
the other hand, the bodhisattva has obtained the power of the dhyanas and the absorptions (samdapatti) and 
is thus able to see as much as he wants (yatheccham), [not only the Buddhas but also the Buddha-fields]. 


Furthermore, the very pure Buddha-fields (parisuddhabuddhaksetra) are difficult to see: this is why the 
Prajiiaparamita says here that “if he wishes to see the Buddha-fields, the bodhisattva must practice the 


perfection of wisdom.” [306c] 


Finally, each Buddha possesses hundreds of thousands <2280> of kinds of buddhaksetras. As I said before 
(p. 2230F), there are pure (visuddha), impure (avisuddha), mixed (misra) or absolutely pure 
(atyantaparisuddha) buddhaksetras: since the latter are hard to see (durdrsa), the power of the 


195 


Prajfiaparamita is needed to discover them. It is like the devaputra:'” in his audience hall; he can be seen 


by the people from the outside, but in his private apartments he is not seen by anyone. 


Question. — We accept that the buddhaksetras presently existing in the ten directions can be seen; but how 
could one see the buddhaksetras of the past and future Buddhas? 


'5 Under the official title of devaputra, the Traité here means the Kusana emperor ruling at its time: cf. Traité, Vol. 


IH, Introduction, p. XI. 
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Answer. — The bodhisattva possesses the concentration called ‘vision of the past and future’ 
(atitanagatadarsana); in this concentration he sees things past and future: it is like the visions in a dream 


(svapnadarsana). 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva possesses the concentration of unceasing term (anirodhakoti).'°° In this 


concentration, he does not see that the Buddhas have cessation. 
Question. — But these two concentrations (samadhi) are not of the eyes (caksus); then how could he see? 


Answer. — These two concentrations are wisdoms (prajna) metaphorically (prajfaptitas) called ‘eye’. 
Similarly, in the [triple] turning (parivarta) of the Wheel of Dharma (dharmacakra), on [each of the twelve 
aspects (akara) of the four noble truths (aryasatya), the ascetic obtains the ‘eye’ (caksus), the knowledge 


(jana), the clear intuition (vidya), the awareness (buddhi).'*’ <2281> 


'°6 The anirodhakoti, like the anutpddakoti mentioned above (PaficavimSati, p. 29, 1. 7) is none other than the true 
nature of dharmas without production or cessation. 

'°7 The bodhisattva sees the true nature of things by means of pure wisdom (prajfid andsrava) and, even in the earliest 
texts, this wisdom which in reality sees nothing, is metaphorically called ‘eye’ (caksus). 

The Wheel of the Dharma is of three turnings and twelve aspects. In Sanskrit, triparivartam dvadasakaram 
dharmacakram (Mahavastu, III, p. 333, 1. 11; Divyavadana, p. 205, 1. 21; 393, 1. 23; Lalitavistara, p. 422, 1. 2; 
Astasahasrika, p. 380, 1. 13; Sad. Pundarika, p. 179, 1. 1). In Pali, tiparivattam dvadasakararam yathabhitam 
nanadassanam (Vinaya, I, p. 11, 1. 20; II, 1. 25; Samyutta, V, p. 422, 1. 32.) 

The expression is explained in Samyutta, V, p. 420-424; Samyukta, T 99, k. 15, p. 104c-105a; Catusparisad, 
p. 142-152 or 445-446; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 32, p. 788a27-b23; Milasarv. Vin., Samghabheda, I, p. 135- 
136; Mahavastu, III, p. 332-333; Lalitavistara, p. 417-418; Aloka, p. 381-382; Mahavyut., no. 1309-1324. 

The first turning (parivarta) of the noble Truths is the Path of seeing (darsanamarga) and consists of four 
aspects (akara): 1) This is suffering (dam duhkham); 2) This is its origin (ayam samudayah); 3) This is its cessation 
(ayam nirodhah); 4) This is the path of the cessation of suffering (ivam nirodhagamini pratipat). 

The second turning is the path of meditation (bhavanamarga) and consists of four aspects: 1) The noble truth 
of suffering should be known (duhkham aryasatyam parijneyam); 2) Its origin should be eliminated 
(duhkhasamudayah prahatavyah); 3) Its destruction should be realized (duhkhanirodhah saksatkartavyah), 4) The path 
of cessation of suffering should be practiced (duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad bhavayitavya). 

The third turning is the path of the arhat (asaiksamarga) and consists of four aspects: 1) Suffering is known 
(duhkham parijnatam), 2) Its origin has been destroyed (samudayah prahinah); 3) Its destruction has been realized 
(nirodhah saksatkrtah); 4) The path of the cessation of suffering has been practiced (duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad 
bhavita). 

After each of the twelve aspects mentioned here, the sources repeat the formula: Piirvam ananusrutesu 
dharmesu yoniso manasikurvatas caksur udapadi, jnanam vidyabuddhir udapadi: “When I was meditating on these 
things not yet understood by me, the eye was born in me, the knowledge, the clear intuition, the awareness were born.” 
It is in regard to these four synonyms where the eye is taken in the metaphorical sense of wisdom (prajfid) that the 
Traité is alluding here. I [Lamotte} have no doubt that it is a question here of synonyms, although some scholars detect 


nuances between caksus, jidna, vidya and buddhi: cf. Kosavyakhya, p. 580, 1. 30-581, 1. 6. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva who sees the buddhaksetras presently existing in the ten directions knows 
perfectly well that the past (atita) and future (andgata) buddhaksetras are the same as them. Why? Because 
the qualities (guna) of the Buddhas are the same amongst all of them. In this regard, see p. 2228F. 


Finally, in [the view] of the prajfiaparamita, the present (pratyutpanna), the past (atita) and the future 
(anagata) are the same (sama) and without differences (nirvisista) for it is a matter of one and the same 
suchness (tathata), one and the same fundamental element (dharmadhdatu). This is why you should not 


argue with us here. 


Dvadasangapravacana 


Second Section HEARING THE TWELVE-MEMBERED SPEECH OF 
THE BUDDHA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


From the evidence of the philosopher and commentator Buddhaghosa, the speech of the Buddha, such as it 
was presented in Ceylon in the 5" century of our era, was the object of seven different classifications. They 


are listed in the Samantapasadika, p. 16; the Sumangalavilasini, p. 15; and the Atthasalini, p. 18): 
Tad etam sabbam pi Buddhavacanam rasavasena ekavidham, dhammavinayavasena duvidham, 


pathamamajjhimapac. chimavasena_ tividham, tatha pitakavasena, nikayavasena_ pancavidham, 


angavasena navavidham, dhammakkhandavasena caturasitisahassavidhan ti veditabbam. 


“Tt should be known that the Buddha’s speech is single in its taste, twofold because of the Dharma and the 
discipline, threefold because of the initial, intermediate and final (words of the Buddha), also threefold 
because of the baskets, <2282> fivefold because of the collections, ninefold because of the members (a/ga) 
and finally 84,000-fold because of the articles of the Dharma.” 


The earliest texts mention a classification of the scriptures into members or avigas. These angas are not 
literary genres but simply composition types in respect to form (e.g., prose or verse) or content (e.g., 


sermons, predictions, stories, conversations, commentaries, etc). 


The major drawback of this classification is that, far from being mutually exclusive, the ahgas overlap one 
another. Thus a sutra is also a geya if it contains verse, a gatha if it is expressed in stanzas, an uddana if it 
includes exclamations, an ityuktaka if it begins or ends with certain stereotyped formulas, a jataka if it tells 


about previous lifetimes, a vydkarana if it contains explanations or predictions, etc. 


The Pali sources list nine members: the Sanskrit-Chinese sources usually mention twelve; the classification 


into nine members is called Navanga, the classification into twelve members, Dvadasanga. 


A. Hirakawa has dedicated a masterful study to the Dvadasanga in his work Shoki daijf no Kenyu (Study 
on the early Mahayana), 1968, p. 721-753. Previously he had condensed his ideas into an article entitled 
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The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism in Memoirs of the Research Department of the TBy Bunko, no. 22 
(1963), p. 61-65. 


In the canonical sources, whether they are nine or twelve in number, the angas are set out without any 
explanation. They are supposed to include the entirety of the Buddhist scriptures, but they could also be 
applied to any other literature, sacred as well as profane. This type of classification is not necessarily 
Buddhist in origin and could be derived from literary concepts widespread in the early centuries of 
Buddhism. This would explain the hesitation that commentators will always feel when they have to define 


any anga in particular. 


1. The Navanga 


Throughout their history, the Theravadins have maintained the division of the scriptures into nine angas, 
cited in Pali in the following order: 1) sutta, 2) geyya, 3) veyyakarana, 4) gathda, 5) udana, 6) itivuttaka, 7) 
jataka, 8) abbhutadhamma, 9) vedalla. 


The canonical and paracanonical texts list these angas without trying to define them: 
Vinaya, III, p. 8. 
Majjhima, I, p. 133-134; Anguttara, ILp. 7, 103, 178; III, p. 86, 88, 177, 361, 362; IV, p. 113; 
Mahaniddesa, I, p. 143; Cullaniddesa, p. 192. 
Puggalapaniatti, p. 43, 62. 
Milindapafiha, p. 344, 1. 3 (navarigasasana). 
As we have seen, the other Buddhist schools preferred the list of twelve members: the Dvadasanga (in 


Chinese che eul pou king or che eul fen kiao); and the Sanskrit-Chinese sources exceptionally mention the 


Navanga (kieou pou king or kieou fen kiao) also. <2283> 


1. The Navanga are mentioned in some rare canonical sttras translated into Chinese: Parinirvana, T 7, k. 1, 
p. 194b8; Samegiti, T 12, k. 1, p. 227b26-27; Angulimala, T 120, k. 2, p. 524a28; Itivrttaka, T 765, k. 5, 
684a3-4: k. 7, p. 607c17-18. 


2. The Mahasamghika Vinaya, like the Pali Vinaya, counts only nine angas: T 1425, k. 1, p. 227b12-13; k. 
7, p. 281c18-20; k. 16, p. 356c10-13. 


In the Mahayanist sutras and sastras, the Navanga is the exception, except when it is a matter of contrasting 


the Hinayanist Navanga with the Mahayanist Dvadasanga. 


3. The Saddharmapundarika proposes a navanga (p. 46, |. 1) different from the Pali classification, which 
consists of (p. 45, 1. 7-8): 1) siitra, 2) gathd, 3) itivrttaka, 4) jataka, 5) adbhuta, 6) nidana, 7) aupamya, 8) 
geya, 9) upadesa. 
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The Chinese versions faithfully translate these passages (cf. T 262, k. 1, p. 7¢25-27 and p. 8a6; T 264, k. 1, 
p. 140c16-18 and 26), but a few pages later, refer to the Dvadasanga (cf. T 262, k. 4, p. 34b3; T 264, k. 4, 
p. 168c12). 


4. Two Mahayanist treatises, traditionally attributed to Nagarjuna and both translated by Kumarajiva, the 
Upadesa (T 1509) and the Dasabhtmikavibhasa (T 1521) disagree on the number of the angas: the Upadesa 
counts twelve, the Vibhasa, nine (T 1521, k. 2, p. 29b3; k. 3, p. 35b16; k. 6, p. 50b17; k. 9, p. 69b26-28). 


5. For the Mahayanist Mahaparinirvanasitra, the Navanga represents the Hinayanist Buddhism which is but 
the semi-speech of the Buddha (T 374, k. 3, p. 383c6-9; k. 5, pl. 391a9; k. 7, p. 404a5; T 375, k. 3, p. 
623b25-27; k. 5, p. 63a14; k. 7, p. 644c9), whereas the Dvadasanga is supposed to contain the entirety of 
the Buddha’s speech held by the Mahayana (T 374, k. 15, p. 451b15-18; T 375, k. 14, p. 693b16-19). 


2. The Dvasasanga 


The division of the scriptures into twelve angas is largely predominant in the Buddhism of the Sanskrit 
language, both Hinayana and Mahayana, and the twelve members are often cited in the following manner, 
that of the Mahavyutpatti (no. 1267-1278): 


1) sutra, 2) geya, 3) vyakarana, 4) gatha, 5) udana, 6) nidana, 7) avadana, 8) itivrttaka, 9) jataka, 10) 
vaipulya, 11) adbhutadharma, 12) upadesa. 


Three members are added to the preceding list: nidana, introduction showing the circumstances incidental 
to the speech; avadana, story of a feat; upadesa, systematic instruction. Two words have been sanskritized: 
vedalla, of obscure meaning, has been replaced here by vaipulya, ‘developed text’; itivuttaka ‘thus has it 
been said’ is sanskritized as ityuktaka, having the same meaning, or hyper-sanskritized as itivrttaka ‘thus 


has it happened. 


Ityuktaka is vouched for, with an error of spelling, in the Satasahasrika, p. 100, 1. 10; 1460, 1. 5. Itivrttaka 
occurs more frequently: cf. Sanskrit Mahaparmirvana, p. 386, 1. 2; Kosavyakhya, p. 438, 1. 30; 
PaficavimSatisah., p. 31, 1. 5; 158, 1. 13; 218, L. 13; Saddharmapundartka, ed. Kern <2284> -Nanjio, p. 45,1. 
7 and Kashgar version, ed. H. Toda, II-III, p. 329, 1. 30; Bodhisattvabhtmi, p. 67, 1. 20; 397, 1. 12-13. 


For itivuttaka in Pali, see Critical Pali Dictionary, vol. I, p. 279b; for itivrttaka in Sanskrit, see Edgerton, 
Dictionary, p. 113b. 


Among the texts mentioning the Dvadasanga, we may mention: 


1. The four canonical Agamas: Dirgha, T 1, k. 3, p. 16c15-17; k. 12, p. 75-b19; Madhyama, T 26, k. 1, p. 
421a19-20; k. 45,p. 709b7-8; k. 54, p. 764a14-15; Samyukta, T 99, k. 41, p. 300c5-8; T 100, k. 6, p. 415b1- 
3; Ekottara, T 125, k. 17, p. 635a1 1-13; k. 21, p. 657a2-4; k. 33, p. 728c3-6; k. 46, p. 794b14-16; k. 48, p. 
813al6-17 and 28-29. — Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, ed. Waldschmidt, p. 386, |. 2. 
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2. The Vinayas of the Mahisasaka, T 1421, k. 1, p. 1c14-16; of the Dharmaguptakas, T 1428, k. 1, p. 
569b4-7; of the Sarvastivadins: Sarvastivinayavibhasa, T 1440, k. 4, p. 526a12; k. 6, p. 540a21; of the 
Mulasarv., Ksudrakavastu, T 1451, k. 38, p. 398c25-27. 


3. The Abhidharmas of the Sarvativadins: Samgitiparyaya, T 1536, k. 14, p. 427c16-18; k. 17, p. 437a24- 
25; Jhanaprasthana, T 1543, k. 17, p. 853b(aberrant list of ten angas); T 1544, k. 12, p. 981b6-7. 


4. Stories and apologues: Chen king, T 154, k. 5, p. 107b28; Fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 1, p. 128a5; k. 7, 
p. 163b28; Sin ti kouan king, T 159, k. 8, p. 328b5; Fa kiu king, T 210, k. 1, p. 566b25; Tch’ou yao king, T 
212, k. 17,p. 698c1; Tche keou king, T 214, k. 1, p. 799c12. 


5. The Prajfiaparamitasttras: 
Astasahasrika, T 225, k. 3, p. 488a17. 


PaficavimSatisahasrika, ed. Dutt, p. 31, 1. 5-6; 158, 1. 12-14; 218, 1. 13-14; T 221, k. 1, p. 4a4; k. 4, p. 
28a13-14; T 222, k. 1, p. 150c28; k. 7, p. p. 197a28; T 223, k. 1, p. 220b25-28; k. 10, p. 291a28-29; k. 22, 
p. 379c9-10; T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 9c26-28; k. 416, p. 88c11; k. 430, p. 162c25-28; k. 440, p. 219a24- 
28. 


Astadasasahasrika, T 220, vol. VII, k. 479, p. 431¢21-22; k. 509, p. 599a5-6. 

Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p. 100, 1. 9-10; 1460, I. 5-6; vol. V, k. 3, p. 15b20-21; k, 127, p. 699a7-9. 
6. Avatamsaka, T 281, p. 449a29; k. 1, p. 620c23; k. 6, p. 658c28. 

7. Ratnakiita, T 310, k. 37, p. 210a4-6; k. 77, p. 436a14-6; k. 91, p. 522a25-27. 


8. Mahasamnipata, T 397, k. 5, p. 30c8; k. 22, p. 157b26-28; p. 159a14 and 17; k. 31, p. 215b23. 


3. Explanations of the Angas 


The early sources were limited to citing the nine or twelve angas; they were careful not to define them, 
undoubtedly because they had only a very vague notion of them. Starting from the 2"‘ century of our era, 
the scholars attempted to explain the angas, but their interpretations lack coherence and their hesitations 
betray their embarrassment. On this subject see the masterly work of E. Mayeda, A History of the 
Formation of Original Buddhist Texts. 1964. 


In regard to the twelve angas, the commentaries furnished by the following works are taken into account: 
<2285> 


1. Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra, T 1545, k. 126, p. 659c8-660b7. 


2. Mahaprajfiaparamitasttropadesa,T 1509, k. 33, p.306c16-308b17; this passage will be translated in 
the following pages. 


3. Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 1, p. 244c11-245b6. 
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4. Mahaparinirvanasitra, T 374, k. 15, p. 451b18-452a17. 

5. Udanasitra,T 212, k. 6, p. 643c. 

6. Yogacarabhimisastra, T 1579, k. 25, p. 418b23- 419a3; k. 81, p. 753a10-b21. 

7. Hien yang cheng kiao louen,T 1602, k. 6, p. 508c15- 509a24; k. 12, p. 538b22-539al. 
8. Mahayanabhidharmasamuccaya, T 1605, k. 6, p. 686a18-b24. 

9. Mahayanabhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 11, p. 743b5-744a12. 

10. Abhidharmanyayanusara, T 1562, k. 44, p. 595al-b5. 


The explanations furnished in the 5" century by Buddhaghosa and his school on the nine angas of the Pali 
traditions are later than these commentaries. They occur in the form of a stock phrase in the Pali 
Commentaries of the Vinaya, I, p. 28-29, of the Digha, I, p. 23-24, of the Majjhima, II, p. 106, and in the 
Atthasalini, p. 26. 


As D. J. Kalupahana comments (Encyclopedia of Buddhism, ed. Malalasekera, I, p. 619), the real meaning 
of the division into nine and twelve angas was almost entirely lost at the time when the Buddhist scholiasts 
of late date were trying to explain it. At that time, quite a few Buddhist texts were circulating among the 
public and found their way into the libraries of the Samgharama. Lacking a better explanation, the early 
commentators believed or wanted to find in the Navanga or the Dvadasanga if not references at least 
allusions to works recognized by their schools. Hence the rather forced comparisons which appear to 


guarantee the antiquity and authenticity of the entire literary output. 


The Mahavibhasa of the Kasmir arhats (T 1545) was undoubtedly the first to engage on this path. It was 
followed by the Traité which was inspired in part by it, with the difference, however, that the Vibhasa was 
interested only in the Hinayanist production whereas the Traité wanted to authenticate the entirety of the 


Mahayanist literature. 


Here are the twelve angas according to the various recensions of the PaficavimSatisahasrika: the first 
column is borrowed from the original Sanskrit, ed. Dutt, p. 31, 1.5-6; the second column from the Tibetan 
version, Tib. Trip., vol. 18, no. 731, p. 55, fol. 37b3-4; the third from the Chinese translation of 
Kumarajiva, T 223, k. 1, p. 220b25-28; the fourth from the Chinese translation of Hiuan-tsang, T 220 (vol. 
VID, k. 402, p. 9c26-281 


. sutra, mdo, sieou to lo (K), k’i king (A). 
. geya, dbyans kyis bsnad pa, k’i ye, (K), ying song (H). 


. vyakarana, lun bstan pa, cheou ki (K), cheou ki (H). 


1 

2 

3 

4. gathd, tshigs su bcad pa, k’ie t’o, (K), fong song (H). 

5. udana, ched du brjod pa, yeou t’o na (K), tseu chou (H). 
6 


. nidana, glen gzi, yin yuan (K), yin yuan (H). 
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7. avadana, rtogs pa brjod pa, apo t’o na (K), pi yu (H). 
8. ityuktaka, - , jou che yu king (K), - . 
itivrttaka, hdi Itar hdas pa, yi mou (tchou) to kia (K), pen che (H). 

9. jataka, skyes pahi rabs, pen cheng (K), pen cheng (H). 
10. vaipulya, sin tu rgyas pa, kouang king (RK), fang kouang (H). 

- , -,pifolio(K), - . 
11. adbhutadhaarma, rmad du byun bahi chos, wei ts ’ewng yeou king (K), hi fa (H). 
12. upadesa, gtan la dbab par bstan pa, louen yi (K), louen yi (H). 

- , - ,yeoupotichd(K), - . 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 31, 1. 4-8; Satasahasrika, p. 100, 1. 8-14). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes to hear, recite, conserve and 
retain the twelve-membered speech of the Buddha, preached in the ten directions by the Buddhas, namely: 
1) siittra, 2) geya, 3) vyakarana, 4) gatha, 5) udana, 6) nidana, 7) avadana, 8) ityuktaka, 9) jataka, 10) 
vaipulya, 11) adbhutadharma, 12) upadesa; whether or not this speech has been heard by the sravakas 
(Punar aparam Sdriputra yat kimcid dasasu diksu buddhair bhagadbhir bhasitam dvadasangam 
buddhavacanam yadidam siutram geyam vyakaranam gatha udanam nidanam avadanam ityuktakam 
jatakam vaipulyam adbhitadharmaa upadesah, yac ca sravakaih srutam va na srutam va tat sarvam 
Srotukamena  vacayitukamenodgrahahitukamena dharayitukamena  bodhisattvena —_ mahasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


Above (p. 2272F) the Prajfiaparamitasttra spoke of the bodhisattva “wanting to hear the teachings given in 
the ten directions by the Buddhas and, to this end, practicing the perfection of <2287> wisdom”. Here it is a 
matter of these teachings, the ‘twelve-membered speech of the Buddha’ (dvadasangam 


buddhavacanam).'** 


I. SUTRA 


Among these texts, those that correctly (siicanatas) express the meaning are called siitra.'”” These are: 


i) the four Agamas, ii) the Mahayanasitras, iii) the 250 rules (siksapada).””” 


'°8 Buddhavacana, or also sésana, buddhasdsanam, atthusasana, jinasdsana, dharmapravacana or simply 
pravacanani. 

1 CE Mahayana Sitralamkara, p. 54: asrayato laksanato dharmdd arthac ca sucanat sutram. — Sutra is thus called 
because it gives information on place, nature, doctrine and meaning. 

20) CF. later, k. 100, p. 756b22-cl: “The words coming from the mouth of the Buddha and reproduced in writing are of 


two groups: the Tripitaka which is the doctrine of the sravakas, and the Mahayanasitras which are the doctrine of the 
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And, apart from the Tripitaka, there are also texts that are called sutras. 


Il. GEYA 


The kie ‘verses’ found in the sitras are called geya ‘songs’. 


Ill. VYAKARANA”" 


The predictions relating to the nine paths (navamarga) of beings, i.e., (1-3) the paths of the three Vehicles 
(triyanamarga) and (4-9) the paths of the six destinies (sadgatimarga) are called vyakarana. <22888> 


1) [The Buddha predicts] that a certain man, after so many incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), will 


become Buddha, or he predicts that after so many years (varsa, samvatsara), he will become Buddha. 


2) He predicts that a sravaka in the present lifetime (ihaloka) or in the future lifetime (paraloka) will obtain 
bodhi. 


3) He predicts that a pratyekabuddha, in the future lifetime only, will obtain bodhi. 


Greater Vehicle. When the Buddha was in this world, the name Tripitaka did not exist; there were only bhiksus who 
were specialists in the stitras (sitradhara), specialists in the discipline (vinayadhara) or specialists in catechesis 
(matrkddhara). ‘Sutra’ is the name of the sacred texts found in the four Agamas (@gamacatustaya) and the name of the 
sacred texts found in the Mahayana. The siitras are of two groups: the siitras contained in the four Agamas and the 
Mahayansitras called Great Siitras. To penetrate into these two groups is to penetrate into the Greater and Lesser 
Vehicles also. The 250 precepts (siksdpada) and similar texts are called ‘stitra’.” 

- The Traité recognizes as canonical and calls ‘siitra’ the texts contained in the four Agamas or the 
Agamacatustaya of which the Sarvastivadin sources speak (cf. Divyavadana, p. 17, 1. 22; 333, 1. 8), the Mahayanasitras 
rejected by the Hinyana sects and some disciplinary texts such as ‘the 250 precepts’ making up the first three song of 
the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1435): cf. above, p. 104F, n. 2. Buddhaghosa will likewise place the Suttavibhanga of the 
Vinayapitaka among the suttas. 

20! \yakarana can designate a catechesis by means of questions and answers, an explanation or a prediction. The 

Traité here holds only this latter meaning. When the Buddha is about to give a prediction, he smiles and multicolored 
rays are emitted from his upper and lower canine teeth which light up the beings of the three unfortunate destinies and 
the two happy destinies, proclaiming the three seals of the Dharma and making conversions. Thus doing the work of 
the Buddha, the rays return to the Buddha and, according to whether they have announced such and such an attaining of 
Bodhi, they re-enter the Buddha by such and such a part of his body. Witnessing these miracles, Ananda asks the 
Buddha about their meaning and the Teacher gives him their explanation. 

The predictions that the Buddha was led to give were numerous. They always unfolded according to the 
rituals that have just been summarized. In order to describe them, the texts, particularly those of the Sarvastivadins, 
always use the same stock phrase: cf. Divyavadana, p. 67, 1. 16-69; 138, 1. 1-140, 1. 7; 265, 1. 16-267, 1. 7; 
Samghabheda, II, p. 161, 1. 21-163, 1. 20; Avadanasataka, I, p. 4, 1. 5-7, 1. 6; 10, 1. 5-12, 1. 20; 19, 1. 1-22, 1. 5, etc. — This 
stock phrase has already been given above, p. 460F, n. 2. 
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4-9) He predicts that the beings belonging to one of the six other destinies [naraka, tiryafic, preta, manusya, 


deva, asura], in the future lifetime equally, will obtain their retribution (vipdka). 
[The prediction takes place in the following manner]: [307a] 


1) For the Buddha, it is the rule that, at the moment when he is going to give the prediction (vyakarana) to 
a being, he first smiles (purvam smitam praviskaroti), then immense rays (arcis) shoot forth from his four 
canine teeth (damstra): blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (lohita), white (avadata), bright red (mdiijistha), etc. 


rays. 


2) The rays that stream forth from his two upper canine teeth illumine the three bad destinies (durgati) — 
[naraka, tiryafic and preta] — and, from these rays immense preachings (dharmadesana) spread out 
proclaiming: “All formations are impermanent, all dharmas are without self, peaceful is nirvana” 
(sarvasamskara anityah, sarvadharma anatmanah, santam nirvanam). The beings who encounter these 
rays and hear this preaching find happiness of body and mind (kayacittasukha), will be reborn among 


humans (manusya) and gods (deva) and, as a result, will come to the end of suffering (duhkhasyanta). 


3) The rays that stream forth from his two lower canines go upwards (uparistad gacchanti) to illuminate 
humans (manusya) and gods <2289> (deva) up to the absorption of the summit of existence 


(bhavagrasamapatti): 


a. The deaf (badhira), the blind (andha) and the mute (miukha), the mentally disturbed (unmatta) and the 


sick (rogasprsta) are cured. 


b. The six [classes] of gods of the desire realm (satkamadeva), humans (manusya), asuras, enjoying all the 
happiness of the five objects of enjoyment (paficakamaguna), as soon as they come in contact with the 
Buddha’s rays and perceive the sounds (sabda) of the preaching of the Dharma (dharmadesana), are seized 
by horror (vidisana) in regard to the sense pleasures and find happiness of body and mind 


(kayacittasukha). 


c. As for the gods of the form realm (riipadhdatudeva), the ones who are enjoying the happiness of the 
dhyanas (dhydanasukha), as soon as they come in contact with the Buddha’s rays and perceive the sounds of 
the preaching of the Dharma, they are seized with disgust [for the taste of the dhyanas] (dhyanasvadana)] 
and go to the Buddha. 


4) This goes on while the rays have gone to the ten directions and have illuminated the six destinies 
(sadgati) everywhere. Having thus done the work of the Buddha (buddhakarya), they return to the Buddha, 


make seven circuits around his body and [are reabsorbed into him]. 


a. If the Buddha predicts a birth among the damned (narakapapatti), the rays re-enter him by the soles of 
his feet (padatale ‘ntardhiyante). 


b. If the Buddha predicts a birth among the animals (tiryvagupapatti), the rays re-enter through his heel 


(parsnyam antaradhiyante). 


c. If the Buddha predicts a birth among the pretas (pretopatti), the rays re-enter through his big toe 
(padangusthe ‘ntardhiyante). 
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d. If the Buddha predicts a birth among humans (manusyopapatti), the rays re-enter by his navel (nabhyam 
antardhiyante). 


e. If the Buddha predicts a birth among the gods (devopatti), the rays re-enter by his chest (urasy 
antardhiyante). 


Ff. If the Buddha announces [the bodhi] of the sravakas the rays re-enter by his mouth (Gsye ‘ntardhiyante). 


g. If the Buddha announces [the bodhi] of the pratyekabuddhas, the rays re-enter by the [tuft of white hairs] 


between his eyebrows (urnayam antardhiyante). 


h. If the Buddha announces [the sambodhi] of the Buddhas, the rays re-enter by his cranial protuberance 


(usnise ‘ntardhiyante). 


5) When the Buddha makes a prediction (vydkarana), he first manifests these signs, then his disciples, 


Ananda, etc., question him as to their meaning. <2290> 


IV. GATHA 


All the kie ‘verses’, if they are composed of six, three or five metric feet (pada) or an undetermined number 


of metric feet, are called k ’i-ve ‘geya’ and also k’ie-to, ‘gatha, stanza’.the 


V. UDANA” 


202 Tn general, any literary composition where, under the influence of joy or sadness, an ‘exclamation’ is uttered, most 
often in the form of gatha, can be called udana. Here the Traité is going to use as example a sutta from the Samyutta 
(III, p. 55-58) entitled precisely Udana; but the examples may be infinitely multiplied, as the expression udanam 
uddnayati ‘to utter and exclaim’ is often met in the canonical texts. The exclamation is not always made by the 
Buddha: it may also be uttered by the deities or by the disciples. 

But udana can also designate a given Buddhist work: for example, a collection of verses compiled after the 
Buddha’s parinirvana dealing with the grand subjects of the religion. This collection had been divided into chapters 
(varga), the first dealing with impermanence (anitya) and the last with the brahmana. This brief description can be 
applied only to the Udana of Eastern Turkestan, one of the minor texts classified by the Sarvastivadins into the special 
collection of the Ksudrakagama or Ksudrakapitaka (cf. Milasarv. Vin., Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 4, p. 188, 1. 8; T 
1448, k. 3, p. 11b6; Divyavadana, p. 20, 1. 23; 34, 1. 29; Samyuktagama, T 99, k. 49, p. 362c10. This Udana of the 
North, according to F. Bernhard’s edition (1965), consisted of 33 chapters, the first of which is entitled Anityavarga 
and the last, Brahmanavarga. In the west, this work has long been designated under the title of Udanavarga, but F. 
Bernhard has shown that udanavarga is a common name meaning ‘the vargas (chapters) of the Udana’, and that the 
work was really called Udana (Zum Titel des sogenannten Udanavarga, Sonderdruck der ZDMG, Supplementa I, 
1969, p. 872-881). With the Dharmapada which is similar to it, the Udana was the object of a Tibetan translation (Otani 
Kanjur Catalogue, no. 992) and four Chinese versions or adaptations (T210 to 213); see L. Schmithausen, Zu den 
Rezensionen des Udanavargah, Wiener Zeitschrift ftir die Kunde Sudasiens, XIV (1970), p. 47-124); C. Willemen, The 
Chinese Udanavarga, 1978, p. XWI-XXVII. 
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1) The yeou-t’o-na (udana) ‘exclamations’ are called yeou-fa.””’ When the Buddha needed to speak and 
nobody <2291> was questioning him, he elicited a question by a short exclamation. 


204 


[Udanasiitra]’™. — Thus the Buddha was at Sravasti, at the Visakhaprasada, and was walking in the shade. 


[Suddenly] he uttered this exclamation (udanam udanayati sma): “That there is no ‘me’ (atman), that there 


7 


is no ‘mine’ (@tmiya), how wonderful (sadhu) 


Then a certain bhiksu, joining his palms together (anjakim pranamya), said to the Buddha: “Bhagavat, that 


there is no me, that there is no mine, why is that a good thing?” <2292> 


The Traité is going to talk about the yao-kie ‘summary verses’ of this Udana. But the work contains only rare 
summary-stanzas, in Sanskrit uddana (ed. Bernhard, p.184, 277, 510). As a result of homophony, confusion between 
udana and uddana was inevitable, but udana comes from the root ud-an ‘to expire upwards’ whereas uddana is derived 
from the root ud-da (dayati) ‘to join, to condense’. 

203 Here yeou-fa probably renders the typical exclamation aho dharmam “Ah! The Dharma!” which appears several 
times in the Mahavastu, I, p. 236, 1. 18; 237, 1. 3; 241, 1. 12; II, p. 143, 1. 18; 406, 1. 11: aho dharmam udirayensuh. The 
expression already appeared in the fourth Rock Edict of Asoka (ed. J. Bloch, Inscriptions d’Asoka, p. 98): bherighoso 
aho dhammaghoso, which is to be translated not as “the sound of the drums has become (aho, imperfect of hoti) the 
announcement of the Dharma”, but as “the sound of the drums and the cheering of “Ah! the Dharma!” according to the 
interpretation of L. de La Vallée Poussin, L Inde aux temps des mauryas, 1930, p. 110). 

Gods and humans often utter the exclamation “O happiness!” (udanam udanenti ‘Aho sukhan ti’); cf. Digha, 
IH, p. 218; 1. 23-24; Anguttara, III, p. 202, 1. 13; Pali Udana, p. 18, 1. 22-23. 

204 Udanasutta in Samyutta, HI, p. 55-58; Samyukta, T 99, no. 64, k. 3, p. 16c4-17a20, of which the following is an 
extract: 

Savatthiyam. 

Tatra kho bhagava udanam udanesi: 

No c’assam na me siya / 

na bhavassati na me bhaissati ti / 

evam adhimuccamano bhikkhu / 

chindeyy’ orambhagiyani samyojanani ti // ....... 

The general idea of the sitra is that by destroying the twenty-peaked mountain of satkayadrsti (considering 
ripa as identical with the atman, etc.), the ascetic escapes from the fear (trasa) which the doctrine of non-self inspires 
in the non-initiated, and destroys the five ‘lower’ fetters (avarabhagiva) binding him to the lower realm, 1.e., to 
kamadhatu. 

The stanza No c’assam, etc., cited here according to the Commentary of the Samyutta, II, p. 275, is obscure. 
Buddhaghosa explains it as: Sace aham na bhaveyyam mama parikkharo pina bhaveyya. Sace va pana me atite 
kammabhisankharo nabhavissa, idam me etarahi khandhapancakam na bhaveyya. — If 1 myself were not, the 
unessential would not be in me either. Or rather: If, in the past, there had not been a karmic process on my part, the 
group of the five aggregates would not exist for me today. 

In his Chinese version of the Samyukta (T 99, k. 3, p. 16c8-10), Gunaprabha renders the stanza as follows: If 
there is no ‘me’ (atman), neither is there any ‘mine’ (atmiya); if there truly is no ‘me’, where would the ‘mine’ come 


from? The bhiksu who accepts that destroys the lower fetters (avarabhdgiya samyojana). 
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The Buddha answered the bhiksu: “The worldly person (prthagjana) who has not obtained the bodhi 
without impurities (andsrava bodhi) and whose mind is covered with doubts (viparyasa), feels great fear 
(trdsa) in regard to non-self (anatman) and ‘non-mine’ (andtmiya). But if the Buddha or a disciiple of the 
Buddha teaches him the holy Dharma (saddharma), then he rejoices and obeys because, no longer having 


fear, there is no problem.” 
- This sitra is told in full in the Samyuktagama. 


2) Furthermore, as is said in the Prajiiaparamitaparivarta,"”’ the devaputras applauded Subhiiti on one 
occasion, exclaiming: “Good! Very good! Very rare is the Blessed One; exceptionally rare is the 
appearance of the Blessed One!” — That [307b] also is called udana. 


3) Furthermore, after the parinirvana of the Buddha, his disciples gathered and copied yao-kie ‘summary 
verses’ (uddana?); verses about impermanence made up the chapter on impermanence (anityavarga) and so 
on up to the verses on the brahmana which made up the chapter on the brahmana (brahmanavarga). — That 


also is called udana.”** 
4) The collections of wonderful things are also called udana. 


Texts of this kind show the characteristics of the udanas. 


VI. NIDANA”” 


1) The nidanas set out the circumstances (niddana) that are at the origin of the Buddha’s teachings. Under 
what circumstances did the Buddha say a certain thing? In the sitras, it is because a man asked him that he 
said a certain thing; in the Vinaya, it is because a man <2293> committed a certain wrong-dong 


(adhyacara) that he promulgated a certain rule (siksapada). 


2) The facts of dependent origination (pratitvasamutpada) set forth by the Buddha are also called nidana. 


205 Later (k. 40, p. 353b18; k. 53, p. 441b2), mention will be made of this Prajfiaparamita-parivarta although this title 
does not appear in the table of contents of T 223. The Traité is referring here to a passage from the PaficavimSati, T 
223, k. 14, p. 325b, chap. XLIX entitled Wen-siang-p’in. The same passage occurs in the Astasahasrika, ed. Wogihara, 
p. 560: Atha khalu Sakradevendrapramukhah kamdvacaré rijpavacaras ca devaputra brahmakayikanam ca 
vimSatidevaputrasahasani yena Bhagavams tenopasamkramya Bhagavatah pdadau sirasabhivandyaikante tasthuh / 
ekantasthitas ca te kamavacara riipavacaras ca devaputra Bhagavantam etad avocan / gambhira Bhagavan dharmah 
prakasyante katham Bhagavann atra laksanani sthapyante. 

206 For the author of the 7raité, the group called ‘udana’ is represented by the Sanskrit Udana of Eastern Turkestan 
consisting of 3 vargas, the first of which deals with anitya and the last with the brahmana. For Buddhaghosa 
(Commentary on the Vinaya, I, p. 28,) it is represented by the 82 suttantas of the Pali Udana. 

207 Here niddna is taken with two different meanings: 7) the circumstances of time, place and people in which a sttra 
was preached or a rule (siksapada) was promulgated; ii) the series of the twelve conditions determining the dependent 


origination of phenomena. 
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VII. AVADANA 


The avadanas ‘stories’ are amusing little tales (mrdukatha) such as there are among people in the 


world. For example: 


In the Madhyagama: the 7ch ‘ang a-po-t’o-na (Dirghavadana);" 


In the Dirgagama: the Ta a-po-t’o-na (Mahavadana),” 


In the Vinaya: the Yi-eul a-po-t’o na (Kotikarnavadana)”'° 
21 


and the Eul-che-yi a-po-t’o-na 
(Kotivimsavadana), 


In the two hundred and fifty rules (siksapada): the Yu a-po-t’o-na (Chandavadana) in one book 


and the P’ou-sa a-po-t’o-na (Bodhisattvavadana) in one book.”'” 


There are innumerable avadanas of this kind. 


VILL. ITYUKTAKA*® 


The sutras called Jou-che-yu (Ityuktaka) ‘thus has it been said’ are of two kinds: <2294> 
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): 


1) The first kind are those stitras having as their concluding phrase (kie-kiw “What I first promised to 


say has been said”.”!° 


08 Dirghayirajavadana of the Madhyamagama, no. 72, T 26, k. 17, p. 532c539b; Upakkilesasutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya, no. 128, IIL, p. 152-162. 

209 Mahdvadana (ed. E. Waldschmidt, 19523) of the Dirghagama, vol. 1, T 1, k. 1, p. 1b-10c; Mahapadanasuttanta of 
the Dighanikaya, no. 14, II, p. 1-54. 

210 For the Kotikarndvadana, see references mentioned above, p. 546F, n. 3 and the study by E. Waldschmidt, Zur 
Sronakotikarna-Legende, in Von Ceylan bis Turfan, p. 203-225. 

711 For Srona Kotiviméa already mentioned several times (p. 1387F, 1681F, 1894F) see references to the Vinayas, p. 
1389F, n. The original Sanskrit of the avadana in the Milasarv. Vin. is in Samghabheda, I, p. 1340147, corresponding 
to T 1450, k. 16, p. 184b26; k. 17, p.187b15. See also E. Waldschmidt, Ein Beitrag zur Uberlieferung vom Sthavira 
Srona Kotivimsa, Mélanges d’indianisme 4 mémoire de Louis Renou, 1968, p. 773-787; A contribution to our 
knowledge of Sthavira Srona Kotivimsa, in S. K. De Memorial Volume, 1972, p. 107-116. 

°22 For the avadanas of Chanda and the bodhisattva, see A. Hirakawa, Ritzuzé no kenkyu, 1960, p. 389-394 and 398- 
402. These two individuals appear in the Vibhangas of various Vinayas, but it does not seem that special sections (pou) 
were devoted to them. 

*13 The ityuktaka ‘thus has it been said’ and the itivrttaka ‘thus has it happened’ correspond to the Pali itivittaka. The 
Traité distinguishes the two forms, and Kumarajiva, in the Chinese version, translates the first as jou-che-yu-king and 
transliterates the second as yi-mou (var. tchou)-to kia, abbreviated as mou-to-kia. There are other ways of transliterating 
itivrttaka (cf. Mochizuki, Bukkyo daijiten, I, p. 166) the best seems to have been yi-ti-yue-to-kia (cf. T 374, k. 3, p. 
383c7; T 397, k. 11, p. 69c27-28). 

*14 Tn terms of this definition, the ityuktaka strictly speaking would be a siitra where this concluding phrase appears, or 


also a collection of such sitras as, for example, the Ityuktakastitra translated into Chinese by Hiuan-tsang under the title 
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2) The second kind is that of the stitras called Yi-mou (variant tchou)-to-kia, i.e., itivrttaka ‘thus did it 
happen’, a type of stitra also existing outside of (or extracted from) the Tripitaka and the Mahayanasitras. 
Some people call them Mou-to-kia, i.e., vrttaka ‘event’; this name, vrttaka, is that of texts extracted from 
the Tripitaka and the Mahayansitras.”'° And what is it then? It is what the Buddha said. <2295> 


of Pen-che king (T 765). Nevertheless, the phrase of conclusion mentioned in the Traité is not the rule: on the other 
hand, all the stitras occurring in this collection begin with the phrase “I myself have heard this ityuktaka from the 
Bhagavat.” 

Also, in his commentary on the Vinaya, I, p. 28, Buddhaghosa calls itivuttaka the 112 suttas which begin 
with the formula: “This has been spoken by the Blessed One, has been spoken by the Saint: thus have I heard” (vuttam 
hetam Bhagavata vuttam arahata ti me sutam). The 112 suttas in question constitute the collection of itivuttakas 
making up the fourth place in the fifth Pali Nikaya. 

*I5 Tn terms of this definition, the ityuktaka proper wojuld be a siitra in which this concluding phrase appears, or else a 
collection of such sitras, as, e.g., the Ityuktakasitra translated intom Chinese by Hiuan-tsang under the name of Pen- 
che king (T 765). Nevertheless, the phrase of conclusion mentioned in the Traité is not a rule; on the other hnd, all the 
sutras occurring in this collection begin with the phrase: “I myself have heard this ityuktaka from the Bhagavat”. 

Also, in his Commentary on the Vinaya, I, p. 28, Buddhaghosa calls itivuttaka the 112 suttas that begin with 
the formula: ‘This was spoken by the Blessed One, spoken by the Saint: this is how it was heard by me‘ (vuttam hetam 
Bhagavata vyttam arahata ti me sutam). The 112 suttas innquestion make up the collection of the itivuttaka occupying 
the fourth place in the fifth Pali Nikaya. 

216 Ttivrttaka is, in the etymological sense of the word, the story of an event, but it would be nice to know how it differs 
from an avadana or a jataka. According to Asanga, the itivrttaka relates the earlier existences of the noble disciples 
whereas the jatakas tell the earlier existences of the Bodhisattva (Abhidharmasamuccaya, transl. Rahula, p. 132). 
Samghabhadra, in his Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 44, p. 595a, gives another explanation which E. Mayeda, in a study 
entitled Original Meaning of irivuttaka as an anga of navangabuddhasOana, summarizes thus: “I have defined 
itivrttaka as a ‘kind of story in the previous world that begins in the previous world and ends in the previous world’ on 
the ground of the explanation of Chinese A-p’i-ta-mo-chouen-tcheng-li-louen (vol. 44). In the same commentary jataka 
is defined as ‘a kind of story that begins in the present world and ends in the previous world’. Owing to this 
explanation, we can easily distinguish itivrttaka from jataka... Jataka was one kind of itivrttaka originally. It is 
remarkable that we cannot find the word ‘itivrttaka’ (or ‘itivuttaka’ with the meaning of itivrttaka) in the Early 
Buddhist texts in general except in the case of navangabuddhasasana. From this reason I can suppose with certainty that 
the story in the previous world was avadana.” 

Neither the Mahavibhasa nor the 7raité entered into these distinctions. In the present passage, the Traité is 
content to give an example of itivrttaka. The sacred literature abounds in sentences and stanzas attributed to the Buddha 
or his disciples. Often one hesitates over the meaning to give them, for one does not know the circumstances in which 
they were pronounced or the reasons that provoked them. The itivrttaka takes on the responsibility of giving them a 
context: if the Buddha expressed himself ‘thus’, it is because the circumstances occurred ‘thus’. These events were not 
invented: they can be found ‘in the Tripitaka and the Mahayanasitras’. But the choice is rather difficult and it happens 
that the event that is told in prose gives only an inadequate and forced explanation of the stanza. The fact remains that it 


is ‘extracted’ from the Tripitaka and in that capacity it is a speech of the Buddha. 
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[Example of itivrttaka] 


When king Tsing-fan (Suddhodana] forced [some of his subjects] to go forth from home (pravraj-) and 


*17 the latter chose five hundred of them capable of fulfilling this function 


become disciples of the Buddha, 
and of attaining bodhi and led them to Sravasti. Why? These young men had not yet renounced desire 
(avitaradga) and, if they had remained near their relatives and their village, it was to be feared that they 
would violate the precepts (sila). This is why the Buddha took them to Sravasti and told Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana to discipline them. During the first and last watches (vama) of the night, these people 


endeavored not to sleep and, thanks to their diligence and exertion (virya), they attained bodhi. 


When they had attained bodhi, the Buddha took them back to their native country. It is a rule among all the 
Buddhas to return to their native land;”'* then the Buddha, accompanied by a great crowd of devas, went to 
Kapilavastu, in the Hermit’s Forest (Rsivana) which is located five hundred lis from, Kapilavastu: it is the 


pleasure garden (Grama) of the Sakyas. 


The Sakya bhiksus who, from their stay in Sravasti, tried not to sleep during the first and third watches of 
the night, found the night long and now, coming out of the Hermit’s Forest in order to go to the city to beg 
alms, they took into account the distances they had to travel. At the moment when the Buddha read their 
minds, a lion (simha) came to bow at the feet of the Buddha and sat down at one side.”'’ For these three 


reasons, the Buddha spoke the following stanza: <2296> 
For the person who stays awake, the night is long; [307c] 
For the person who is tired, the league is long; 
For the fool who misunderstands samOara 


The Holy Dharma is long.””° 


The stanza which the itivrttaka gives here as an example is taken from the Udanavarga (I, v. 19) 
corresponding to the Dhammapada (v. 60). The Commentary of the Dhammapada (II, p. 1-12) suggests quite another 
explanation (cf. E. W. Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, part 2, p. 100-108). 

217 On the forced ordination of 500 young Sakya men, see above, p. 176-177F n., and p. 869F, n. 1. See also 
Samghabheda, I, p. 203-204. 
18 The Buddha’s return to Kapilavastu, his native city, is told in detail in the Mahavastu, III, p. 101-117; the 
Samghavastu, I, p. 187 seq.; the Nidanakatha, p. 87 seq. It is represented at Sanchi (Marshall and Foucher, Monuments 
of Sanchi, I, p. 204-205, pl. 50a1) and on the bas-reliefs of Gandhara (Foucher, AghG, I, p. 459-464). 
219 This was a brahmana who, at the time of the Buddha Vipaéyin, had wickedly (cittapradiisanena) insulted the 
Community. This insult was an action ending up in animal rebirths (tiryagyonyupattisamvartaniya). For five hundred 
lifetimes, the brahmana was reborn among the lions (simhesiipapanna). 
20 Udanavarga, I, v. 19 (ed. F Bernhard, p. 102) cited in the Mahakarmavibhnga (ed. S. Lévi, p. 46): 

dirgha jagarat ratrir dirgham srantasya yojanam / 

dirgho balasya samsarah saddhram avijanatah // 

Dhammapada, v. 60. at the Balavagga: 


digha jagarato ratti digham santassa yojanam / 
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The Buddha said to the bhiksus: Before you went forth from the world (pravrajya), your mind was lazy 
(pramatta) and you slept a lot; this is why you did not perceive the length of the night. Now that you are 
vigorously seeking bodhi, during the first and third watches of the night, you are reducing your sleep; this 
is why you find the night very long. — Previously, it was in a chariot that you rode in the forests of 
Kapilavastu and you did not notice the distances. Now that you are in monks’ robes (civara) with begging- 
bowl (patra) in hand, your fatigue (srama) is extreme and you take into account the length of the path. — 
Finally, this lion here, at the time of the buddha Vipasyin, was a brahamana teacher. Having heard that the 
Buddha was preaching the Dharma, he went to the Buddha, but at that moment the great assembly who 
were listening to the Dharma were silent. At once the brahmana had a wicked thought (pradustacitta) and 
uttered this harmful speech (parusyavada): “How are these shaven-headed people (mundaka) different 
from animals? They are nothing but idiots (devanampriya)”! who don’t know how to talk.” As a result of 
this harmful action of speech (parusyavada), for ninety-one kalpas, from the buddha Vipasyin until now, 
this brahmana has always fallen into animal rebirths (tiryvagyoniyupatti); but at this very moment he obtains 
bodhi. By his foolishness, he has gone through a very long samsara; however, today in the presence of the 
Buddha, his mind has been purified and he will obtain deliverance (vimukti). — Stitras of this kind are 
called ‘extracts and reasons’. From where <2297> are they extracted? They are called extracts because they 
are taken from the Tripitaka and the Mahayana siitras. Why are they called ‘reasons’? Because the three 


events that they tell about serve as justification. 


IX. JATAKA 


Stories of previous lives: 


[The lion, the monkey and the vulture]? 


digho balanam samsaro saddhammam avijanatam // 

21 Hao-jen, ‘honest man’ is taken here in the pejorative sense of ‘imbecile’ or ‘idiot’. Shifts of analogous meaning are 
attested in many unrelated languages. On this subject, see M. Hara, A note on the Sanskrit Phrase Devanam priya, 
Katre Felicitation Volume, part II, p.13-26, Indian Linguistics, Vol. 30 (1969). 
22 A longer verson of this jataka occurs in the Sagaramatibodhisattvasiitra, translated into Chinese at Kou-tsang 
between 414 and 421 by the Indian Dharmaksema, and later, in 594, incorporated into the Collection of the 
Mahasamnipata of which it makes up the fifth section: T 594, k. 11, p. 70a23-b18: 

Long ago, there was a lion-king (simhardja) living in a deep mountain cave. He always had the thought: 
“Among all the animals I am the king; I am able to watch over and protect all the animals.” Then, on that mountain, a 
pair of monkeys (kapi, markata) bore two babies. One day the monkeys said to the lion-king: “O king who protects all 
the animals, today we entrust to you our two little ones; we would like to go to look for food and drink.” The lion-king 
promised to help them, and the monkeys, leaving their two little ones with the king of the animals, went away. 

At that time, there was, on the mountain, a vulture-king (grdhraja) called Li-kien ‘Keen Sight’ 
(Tiksnadarsana?). While the lion-king was sleeping, he took away the two little monkeys and went to perch on a cliff. 
Having awakened, the lion-king addressed the following stanza to the vulture-king: 


Here I send a prayer to the great vulture-king. 
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Once (bhiitapurvam) the Bodhisattva was a lion (simha) living in the forest. He was joined in friendship 
with a monkey (kapi, markata). The monkey <2298> entrusted his two little ones to the lion. Then there 
came along a famished vulture (grdhra) in search of food. Finding the lion asleep, he stole the two little 
monkeys and went to perch at the top of a tree. When the lion awoke, he searched for the babies and did not 
find them. Seeing the vulture at the top of the tree, he said: “The monkey had entrusted his two babies to 


me, but while I was watching them, I was not careful; this is how you took them away and now you have 


My only wish is that he magnanimously grant my prayer: 
May he very kindly release these little ones. 
May I not be ashamed at having failed in my promise. 

The vulture-king replied to the lion-king with this stanza: 

By flying, I can pass through space. 
Already I have passed through your realm and I am not afraid. 
If you truly must protect these two little ones, 
You must give up your body to me. 
The lion-king said: 
Now, in order to protect these two little ones 
I give up my body unsparingly like some rotten grass. 
If I break my word in order to save my life, 
How could it be said that I am faithful to my promise? 

Having spoken this stanza, the lion climbed up with the intention of jumping off the cliff. At once the 
vulture-king answered with this stanza: 

The man who sacrifices his life for another 

Will attain the supreme happiness (anuttarasukha). 
Now I give you back the two baby monkeys. 

May the king of the Dharma not do any harm. 

[Then the Buddha said to the bodhisattva Sagaramati]: O son of noble family, the lion at that time was me; 
the male monkey was Kaégyapa; the female monkey was the bhiksuni Bhadrapala; the two baby monkeys were Ananda 
and Rahula; the vulture-king was Sariputra]. 

- A summary of this jataka with the title ‘The lion-king willing to give his life for the monkeys’ appears in 
the King-liu yi-siang (T 2121, k. 47, p. 244b16-c9), a collection of texts taken from the Chinese Buddhist canon, 
compiled in 516 at Nankin by Pao-tch’ang. 

A developed version of the same jataka also occurs in a new translation of the Sagaramatipariprecha, T 400, 
k. 16, p. 515a23-b19, made at the end of the 10" century. 

The story is well known in central Asia. The Khotanese Jatakastava (ed. M. J. Dresden, 1955, no. 32, p. 436) 
dedicates a note to it: The vulture with sharp beak seized the young ones, two young monkeys whom the monkey had 
left in your charge for a refuge. Your mind was most greatly agitated in your compassion. — You tore the delicate skin 
on your limbs. Great drops of blood, many and thick, a sacrifice, you gave away for them, as a propitiatory ransom, so 
that then he gave them back to you. 

Representations on the painted walls: cf. E. Waldschmidt, Uber die Darstellungen und den Stil des 
Wandgemdlde aus Oyzil bei Kutcha I, in A. von Le Coq, Buddhististische Spdtantike in Mittelasien, V1, 1928, p. 51, 
fig. 154-157. 
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them. I have broken my promise and I invite you to make an agreement. I am king of the animals (pasu) 
and you are king of the birds (paksin); our dignities being equal, an exchange can be made.” — The vulture 
answered: “You do not appreciate the circumstances: today I am hungry and weary; why discuss our 
similarities and our differences? “ — Judging that it was impossible for him to gain satisfaction, with his 
own claws (tiksnanakha) the lion tore off the flesh of his sides (parsvamamsa) and traded it for the baby 


monkeys. 


[The red fish] 


°23 The mention of the yellow sickness and the red fish allows us to recognize the avadana of king Padmaka, told in 
many sources: 

1) Avadanasataka, I, p. 168-172, no. 31: Padmaka (transl. Feer, p. 114-116). — Siuan tsi po yuan king, T 200, 
k. 4, p. 217al-c4: no. 31: King Lien-houa (Padmaka) gave up his body and became the red fish. 

In olden times, the Bodhisattva was Padmaka, king of Benares. An autumnal epidemic, the yellow sickness 
(panduroga), broke out in the city. The king himself began to take care of his subjects, but all remedies were in vain. 
The doctors advised him to capture the fish called Rohita to cure the sickness but no one succeeded in capturing it. 
Faced with the distress of his subjects, the king sacrificed his life for them by wishing to appear as the great Rohita fish 
in the Valuka river of Benares. He dropped on the terrace of his palace, immediately died and appeared in the river as 
the great fish “like unto ambrosia (amrta)”. The inhabitants of the city ran up with their knives to cut up the still living 
fish. For twelve years he filled beings with his own flesh and blood, never letting his mind stray from supreme bodhi. 
When the disease died out, the Rohita fish raised his voice and said: “I am king Padmaka; for you I have sacrificed my 
own life and have taken on this new form of existence. When J attain supreme perfect bodhi, I will liberate you from 
the ultimate sickness (atyantavyadhi) — 1.e., samsara — and establish you in nirvana.” 

2) Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata, 99" pllava: Padmakavdana, ed. Dass, II, p. 926-929, ed. Vaidya, II, p. 544: 

abhavam padmakamhyo ‘ham varadnasyam nrpah puri / 
sarvartiharanadsaktah prajanam janakopamah // 4 // 
tenartipranidanena varayah sarito ‘mbhasi / 
ksanenaivaham abhavam sumahan rohitas timih // 10 // 

3) P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 3, p. 119b18-29: 

During an epidemic, the king Po-mi (Padmaka?) uprooted and burned the leaves of a tree that caused the 
sickness, then he threw himself into the water, changed into a fish and invited his subjects to eat him. All the sick 
people who ate his flesh were cured. 

4) Khotanese Jatakastava, ed. and transl. by Dresden, p. 439, 39" story: 

As King Padmaka, you saw the people in distress, ill with hunger, without refuge, troubled. A red fish you 
became like a mountain of flesh. The people ate you; they became quite well. 

* 

In yet other circumstances, the Bodhisattva changed into a great fish to save living beings, but it is not a 
question either of Padmaka or Rohita. 

5) Rastrapalapariprecha, ed. Finot, p. 26, 1. 7-8;Transl. Ensink, p. 26: 

bodhicarim caramanahu purvam 


matsya babhiva yada jalacari / 
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Once in time gone by (bhiitapiirvam atite ‘dhvani), the entire population was stricken with a disease that 
turned them yellow and <2300> pallid (pitapandukaroga). The Bodhisattva then changed into the red fish 


(rohitamatsva), gave his own flesh (svaka mamsa) to the sick people and saved them from this disease. 


[The bird that broke a net]*** 


tyakta mayasraya satvahitaya 
bhaksita pranisahasrasatebhih // 

6) Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 1, p. 1c26-2b7 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, p. 11-14), Story no. 3: 
Daridrajataka: 

Once the Bodhisattva was a poor man who, in order to prevent the fish from devouring one another, threw 
himself into the sea and offered himself to the big fish. He was reborn as king of the sturgeons; his body measured 
several /is. Finding at the seashore a kingdom that was suffering from drought, he climbed out onto the shore. The 
people of the land began to devour him to maintain their lives. Although they ate his flesh for many months, the fish 
lived forever. 

7) Chen king, T 154, k. 5, p. 107b8-21: chap. 55 P’i yu king (cf. Chavannes, Contes, IV, p. 87). 

In a land close to the ocean, in order to save his people who were reduced to famine by drought, the king Sa- 
ho-ta (Sarvadatta?) stopped eating; after seven days he died and came back as a gigantic fish whose flesh nourished the 
people. 

Above, p. 714F, the Traité mentioned this king Sarvadatta or Sarvamdada to whom several jatakas are 
dedicated; see also the Khotanese Jatakastava, ed. Dresden, p. 433, 24" story. 

8) Hien yu king, T 202, k. 7, p. 402a5-b24, chap. 38 entitled Chd-t’eou-lo-kien-ning (Sardiilakarna); hDzans 
blun (Tib. Trip. 1008) oder der Weise und der Thor tibersetzt und herausgegeben von J. J. Schmidt, ch. XXVI. 

In order to save his people from a long drought, Sardilakarna, king of Jambudvipa, jumped from the top of a 
tree into a great river where he was reborn as an immense fish. For twelve years, the inhabitants were able to feed on 
his flesh. 

The theme of the Bodhisattva-fish is exploited in the mural paintings of central Asia (E. Waldschmidt, Uber 
die Darstellungen..., in Buddhistische Spatantike, V1, p. 59-60., fig. 198-200) and the scuptures of Barabodur (Krom 
and van Erp, Barabudur Archaeological description, 1927, p. 430, tables IBb 74-76). 

* 

In the form of a snake, the Bodhisattva repeated the deeds he had accomplished in the form of a fish. See Si- 
yu-ki (T 2087, k. 3, p. 883a24-26) where it is said that in the valley of Swat, near a monastery, there is the great stiipa 
of Sou-mo. When the Tathagata was once Sakra Devendra, the world was suffering from an epidemic. Sakra had pity 
on beings and changed himself into a sou-mo snake; all those who ate his flesh were cured. 

In this regard, T. Watters, On Yuang Chwang’s Travels, I, p. 236, mentions a Jataka of the Bodhisattva taking 
place in the land of Kuru, district of Thanesvar, capital Indraprastha. According to the Ratnakita, T 310, k. 8, p. 44c17- 
29, when the Bodhisattva was Sakra devendra, he went to his country and changed into a reptile called called Jen- 
leang. Rising up into the sky, he addressed the inhabitants of Jambudvipa in stanzas, promising to cure them if they cut 
off his flesh and ate it. The sick people gathered there in crowds in the land of Kuru, cut up the reptile and ate it. All 
were cured. The flesh of the snake underwent no decrease and unendingly renewed itself. 


224 Unidentified Jataka. 
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Once (bhiitapurvam) the Bodhisattva was a bird (paksin) living in the forest. He saw a man sunk in the 
deep water, a place not frequented by people. The man [308a] had been caught in the net (jala) of the deity 
of the waters (udakadevata). Now whoever is taken by this net does not escape. The bird knew the means to 
liberate him. He went to the Perfumed Mountain (gandhamdadana), took a medicinal plant (osadhi) and 


spread it over the net; the mesh of the net broke and the man was able to escape. 


- There are innumerable stories of this kind where people are saved: they are called Jatakas. 


X. VAIPULYA 


P’i-fo-lie ‘Vaipulya’. In the language of the Ts’in, it means ‘developed sitra’. These are the 


Mahayanasitras, for example: 
Pan-jo-lo-mi king (Prajiaparamitasttra), 
Lieou-po-lo-li king (Satparamitasttra), 
Houa-cheou king (Kusalamtlasamparigrahasitra), 
Fa-houa king (Saddharmapundarikasutra), 
Fo-pen-k’i-yin-yuan king, 
Yun king (Meghasitra), 
Ta-yun king (Mahameghasitra, perhaps T 387). <2301> 


- Innumerable and incalculable are the siitras of this kind preached for the obtaining of supreme perfect 


enlightenment (anuttard samyaksambodhi). 


XI. ADBHUTADHARMA 


Wei-ts’eng-yeou ‘Adbhutadharma’. When the Buddha manifests his many miraculous powers (rddhibala), 


beings are astonished at these miracles (adbhuta). 


Thus, at his  birth,”’ the Buddha emitted great rays (arcis) that illuminated the 
trisahasramhasahasralokadhatu and the dark intermediate places (Jokantarika); he also illuminated the 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus of innumerable buddhas in the ten directions. 


Then, in front of the Buddha’s mother there appeared a beautiful clear pool (udapdna) to bathe the 
Bodhisattva. Brahma-devaraja held a parasol (chattram dhdrayati), Sakra-devendra washed his body and 


two Nagas [each] emitted a stream of water (varidhara). 


As soon as he was born, the Bodhisattva took seven steps without anyone’s support (sampratajato 


bodhisattvah saptapadani prakrantah parigrhito na kenacit); wherever he placed his foot, lotuses grew up 


25 The miracles that marked the birth of the Bodhisattva have been mentioned above, p. 6-10F, 1343-1344F. 
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(vatra yatra padam <2302> niksipati sma tatra tatra padmani pradurbhavanti sma). And he said: “T will 


save all beings from birth (jati), old age (Jara), sickness (vyadhi) and death (marana).” 


There was a great trembling of the earth (prthivicdala); the gods rained down flowers; the trees emitted 
sounds (ghosa) and heavenly music (divyatirya) began to play. The innumerable marvels of this kind are 
called adbhutadharma. 


XII. UPADESA 


1) The Zouen-yi (upadesa) ‘exegesis’ responds to questioners and explains the ‘why’; furthermore, it 


broadly explains the meanings (artha). 

[Example of Sthaviran upadesa] 

Thus, the Buddha spoke of four truths (satya). 

Which are these truths? — The four noble truths (aryasatya). 


What are these four? — The noble truth of suffering (duhkha), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (nirodha) 
and the path that leads to it (nirodhagamini pratipad). That is an upadeSsa. 
What is the noble truth of suffering? — The eight kinds of suffering: suffering of birth (jatiduhkha), etc.””° 


What is the suffering of birth? In each place where a being is born, he experiences suffering. 


- Exchanges such as these and answers broadly explaining the meaning are called Yeou-po-t’i- cho 


(upadesa). 
[Example of Mahayanist upadesa] 
Again, in the Mahayana, the Buddha spoke of the six perfections (paramita). 


What are these six perfections? They go from the perfection of generosity (danapdaramita) up to the 
perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita). 

What is the perfection of generosity? — The perfection of generosity is of two kinds: 7) complete 
(sampanna); ii) incomplete (asampanna). 

What is complete perfection of generosity? — That which is joined to the perfection of wisdom and which is 


obtained by the <2303> bodhisattva who has reached the tenth abode (vihdra) is said to be complete.*”’ 


What is incomplete perfection of generosity? As long as the bodhisattva who, for the first time has 


produced the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpadika), has not obtained the conviction that dharmas do not 


26 Cf. p. 1458, n. 1; 1745F; add Samghabheda, I, p. 137 to the references. 


27 Tn the tenth ground, the bodhisattva attains anasrava prajfia. 
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arise (anutpattika dharmaksanti), his perfection of wisdom is not joined to the perfection of wisdom and is 


said to be incomplete.””* 


[In regard to the following perfections], up to and including the perfection of dhyana, there are similar 


upadesas. 


As for the perfection of wisdom (prajfiaparamita), it is complete if it [308b] possesses the power of skillful 


means (updyabala); it is incomplete if it does not possess it.””” 


2) Moreover, the following are also called upadesa: 
a. the Commentaries given by the Buddha, 
b. the siitras explained by Mahakatyayana,”*° 


c. the teachings given in accordance with the Dharma by worldly individuals (prthagjana) up to the period 


of the counterfeit Dharma (pratiriipaka dharma). 


FINAL COMMENTS 


[The passage of the Prajfiaparamitasttra commented on here spoke of the bodhisattva wishing to hear the 
twelve-membered speech of the Buddha,” whether or not this speech has been heard by the sravakas” (vac 
ca sravakaih srutam va na srutam va). Actually there is the speech of the Buddha not heard by the 


sravakas.] <2304> 


Speech not heard by the sravakas: — 


1) Sometimes, the Buddha preached the Dharna only to bodhisattvas and there were no sravakas there to 


hear. 


28 Tn the eighth ground, the bodhisattva obtains anutpattikadharmaksanti which destroys the passions (A/esa) but does 
not completely eliminate their traces (vasand). 
29 According to the Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 233, cited in the Bhavanakrama, I, p. 194, wisdom (prajiid) 
without skillful means (updyarahita) is bound (bandhana); furnished with skillful means (upayasamprayukta), it is free 
(moksa). 
°30 Tt happened that the Buddha, having briefly explained the Dharma, went back to his cell. Then, doubting that they 
understood well, the monks went to Katyayana to ask him to explain the words of the Teacher, for, they thought: “This 
Venerable Mahakatyayana, praised by the Teacher and venerated by his wise colleagues is able to explain fully the 
meaning” (ayam kho ayasma Mahakaccano Satthu c’eva samvannito sambhavito ca viriiiinam sabrahmacarinam, 
pahoti c’Gyasma Mahakaccano imassa Bhagavata sankhittena uddesassa udditthassa vittharena attham avibhattassa 
vittharena attham vibhajitum): cf. Majjhima,I, p. 110; HI, p. 194, 223; Anguttara, V, p. 256, 259-260. See also 
Vimalakirtidnirdesa, French transl., p. 164-165. 

Elsewhere, the Buddha proclaimed Katyayana ‘the foremost of those who explain fully the meaning of the 


concise words of the buddha’ (aggo sankhittena bhasitassa vittharena attham vibhajantanam): cf. Anguttara, I, p. 23. 
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2) Transforming himself by the power of his superknowledges (abhijnabala), the Buddha often went to 


231 


universes accessible to one person only (ekdyanalokadhatu)” and preached the Dharma there. 


3) The Buddha preached the Dharma to the gods of the desire realm (AGmadeva) and to the gods of the 


form realm (rijpadeva),”” and as there are no éravakas there, the latter did not hear him. 


Question. — But there are arhats endowed with the six superknowledges (abhijna) and when the 
Buddha preaches, even if they are not there, they can hear him with the divine ear (divyasrotra) and see 
him with the divine eye (divyacaksus). If they really know things of the past by means of the memory of 


their earlier existences (purvanivasdnasmrti), how then would they not have heard the Buddha? 


Answer. — The power of the abhijiias of the sravakas does not extend that far: that is why they do not hear 


him. 


[Gandavyiha].**> — Moreover, when the Buddha preached the Pou’k’o-sseu-<2305> yi-kiai-t’o king 
(Acintyavimoksasitra) to the great bodhisattvas, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana who were at the Buddha’s 
left and right, could not hear because they had not planted the causes and conditions necessary to hear 


Mahayana things. Thus the ascetic in dhyana who has entered into the absorptions (samapatti) of the 


°31 Doubtful translation: see Edgerton, Hybrid Dictionary, p. 154, s.v. ekdyana. 

°32 The Buddhas have access to the kamadhatu and rapadhatu heavens. They go there by means of magic (rddhi) in the 
time it takes for a strong man to extend his bent arm or to bend his stretched arm (tadyatha balavan purusah 
samkuricitam va bahum prasarayet prasaritam va samkuficayet). 

During the seventh year of his public life, Sakyamuni went to spend the rains season in the Trayastrimsa 
heaven, one of the six classes of Kamadevas (cf. p. 2229F, n. 2). 

The Buddha Sikhin, leaving the Arunavati palace, appeared (pdtur ahosi) in the Brahmaloka: Samyutta, I, p. 
155. 

The Buddha Sakyamuni, desiring to meet Baka brahma who was harboring heretical views, left the city of 
Ukkattha (in Kosala) where he was and came to the Brahmaloka: Majjhima, I, p. 326. 

It is stated in the Samyutta, V, p. 282, that the Buddha went to the Brahmaloka either in a spiritual body 
(manomayena kayena) or with a body formed out of the four great elements (catumahabhiitikena kayena). 

233 According to the Gandavytha, also called Acintyavimoksa, the Buddha who was in the Jetavana in Sravasti 
together with an immense crowd of bodhisattvas and Sravakas, entered into the simhavijrmbhitasamadhi and 
accomplished a whole series of wonders (vikurvita). Only the bodhisattvas saw it; the Sravakas, Sariputra, 
Maudagalyayana, etc., who at the time were at the side of and behind the Blessed One, saw nothing. Indeed, that which 
is in the range of sight of the bodhisattvas is not within the range of sight of the sravakas. 

Gandavytha, ed. Suzuki, p. 19: Te [sravakas] tatraiva Jetavane samnipatitah samnisanna Bhagavatah 
purato vamadaksinaprsthato Bhagavato ‘bhimukham samnisanna na tani Jetavane buddhavikurvitany adraksuh... // tat 
kasya hetor / abhijatabodhisattvacaksuspathavijneyam hi tam na sravakacaksuspathavijneyam / tena te mahasravakas 
tatraiva Jetavane sthitas tathagatavikurvitani buddhadhisthanani buddhaksetraparsuddhim bodhisattvasamnipattam 
na pasyanti // 

Chinese versions: T 278, k. 44, p. 679c; T 279, k. 60, p. 322b-323a; T 293, k. 2, p. 666a. 
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spheres of totality (Avtsndyatana) can cause all the waters (ap-) to change into fire (tejas),’* but other 


people cannot see this. 


- [The Prajfiaparamitastitra] also speaks about the bodhisattva] “wishing to receive-retain (dhdrayitum) 
entirely the [speech of the Buddha].” ‘To receive’ is to be present respectfully; ‘to retain’ is to remain for a 


long time without losing.”** 


Tryadhvabuddhapravacana 


Third Section HEARING THE TEACHINGS OF THE BUDDHAS OF 
THE THREE TIMES 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 31, 1. 8-13; Satasahasrika, p. 100, 1. 14-102, 1. 16). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes to understand, retain, 
practice and make known [widely] to others everything that the Blessed Buddhas in the ten directions in 
universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges have said, are saying, or will say (Punar aparam 
Sdariputra yat kimcid dasasu diksu ganganadivalukopamesu lokadhatusu buddhair bhagavadbhir bhasitam 
bhasyate ca srutva tat sarvam udgrahitukamena dharayitukamena pratipattukamena parebhyas ca 


vistarena samprakasayitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — Above (p. 2276F), the Prajiaparamitasiitra spoke of the [308c] bodhisattva who, “in order to 
retain and not forget the words of the Buddhas of the ten directions”, must practice the perfection of 
wisdom; why does it speak again here about understanding and retaining the teachings of the Buddhas of 
the three times? <2306> 


Answer. — Above, the siitra spoke of the bodhisattva wishing to retain the teachings of the Buddhas of the 
ten directions and, since one does not know what the teachings were, it specified that it was a matter of the 


twelve-membered scripture (dvadasangapravacana) which the sravakas heard or did not hear. 


Above, the siitra mentioned only the Buddhas in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges: here it 


speaks of the teachings of the Buddhas of the three times as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 


Above, it was a matter only of retaining, not forgetting, these teachings, and it was not a question of the 
benefits coming from this remembering; here the sttra wants them revealed to other people. This is why the 


sutra has returned to this topic. 


°4 This is explained fully in the Acintyavimoksasitra. 


°35 ‘This alinea is obviously a Chinese gloss. 
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Fourth Section ASSURING ONE’S OWN GOOD AND THAT OF 
OTHERS 


Siitra. — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he 
wishes to understand what the Buddhas of the past have said and what the Buddhas of the future will say 


and, having understood it, to assure his own good and that of others (svaparartha). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — It is possible to understand (udgrahitum) and retain (dharayitum) the teachings currently given 
in the ten directions by the Buddhas of the present; but the teachings of the past have disappeared and those 


of the future do not yet exist; then how can one understand them? 
Answer. — I have already answered that question above, but I must repeat myself here: 


The bodhisattva possesses a concentration called ‘concentration of seeing the Buddhas of the three times’ 
(tryadhvabuddhadarsanansamadhi); the bodhisattva who has entered into this concentration sees all the 
Buddhas of the three times completely and hears their teaching (dharmadesanda). Similarly also, some 
heretics (tirthika) and eminent hermits (purusarsi) see and hear, by the power of their wisdom 
(prajnabala), the things of the past (atitadhvan) that, however, have neither form (arti) nor language 


(vyavahara). 


Furthermore, the power of the bodhisattvas is inconceivable (acintya) and, although the past has neither 
form nor language, they are able to see it and hear it <2307> either by using the power of the dharanis,”*° or 


by inference (anumana), by deducing the things of the past and the future from the present. 


This is why it is said here that, in order to obtain these results, it is necessary to practice the perfection of 


wisdom. 


Andhakaravabhasana 


Fifth Section ILLUMINATING THE DARKNESS OF THE 
INTERMEDIARY WORLDS 


Sutra. (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 31, 1. 15-19; Satasahasrika, p. 102, 1. 16-104, 1. 16). - Furthermore, O Sariputra, 
the bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes to illumine with his 
brilliance all the darkness of the intermediary worlds — there where neither the sun nor the moon shines — in 
each of the ten directions, in the universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges (Punar aparam 


Sadriputra ya dasasu diksu ganrgana-divalukopamesu— lokadhatusy andhakaratamisra — yatra 


238 Particularly the Srutadharadharani which has been mentioned above, p. 318F, 328F, 1865F. 
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suryacandrakasau na bhdsatas tah sarva_ avabhasayitukamena bodhisattvena  mahasattvena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


When the Bodhisattva came down from the Tusita heaven into his mother’s womb (yasmin samaya 
bodhisattvas tusitad devanikayac cyutva mdtuh kuksav avakramati), his body emitted a radiance 
(avabhasa) that illuminated all the universes (Jokadhatu) and also the intermediary worlds, the places of 
darkness (lokantarika andhakaratamisra). In the same way also, at the moment of his birth, his radiance 
shone everywhere. In the same way also, he emitted a great radiance when he attained supreme perfect 
enlightenment (yasmin samaya ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim adhigacchati), when he turned the Wheel of 
Dharma (yasmin samaye dharmacakram pravartayati) and when he entered into parinirvana (vasmin 
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samaya ‘nupadisese nirvanadhatau parinirvasyate). 


In other circumstances as well, he manifests his great magical superknowledge (rddhyabhijna) and emits a 
great radiance. Thus, when he wants to preach the Prajiaparamita, he manifests his great rddhyabhijna by 
means of a great brilliance that illumines everywhere the intermediary worlds, places <2308> of darkness 


(lokantarika andhakaratamisra). Thus is his miraculous radiance spoken of in many places in the sutras. 
Question. — But that is the power of the Buddha; why are you speaking [309a] about the bodhisattva here? 


Answer. — Here it is matter of the bodhisattva “wishing to obtain this power and to practice the perfection 
of wisdom” for this purpose. There are great bodhisattvas who have this power. Thus the bodhisattva Pien- 
ki (Samantabhadra), the bodhisattvas Kouan-che-yin (Avalokitesvara), T0d-ta-che Mahasthamaprapta), 
Ming-kang (Jaliniprabha), Wou-leang-kouang (Amitabha), etc., have that power and their bodies emit an 
immense brilliance (paramanprabha) illuminating in the ten directions universes as numerous as the sands 


of the Ganges. 


[Great Sukhavativyitha]. *°* - Thus, in the universe of the Buddha A-mi-t’o (Amita), the bodhisattvas emit a 


perpetual radiance (nityavabhasa) illuminating a hundred thousand leagues (yojanasatasahasra). 
Question. — Because of what action (karman) does the bodhisattva acquire such a physical radiance? 


Answer. — He has acquired this splendor thanks to the purity of his physical actions (kayakarmavisuddhi). 


°37 On these four occasions, the Buddha emits a brilliance that illumines all the universes and the intermediary worlds 
plunged into darkness. The main source of inspiration for the Traité here is a sutta of the Anguttara, II, p. 130-131, 
already mentioned above, p. 1992F. For these intermediary worlds, see p. 1952F, n. 2. 

°38 Great Sukhavativyiha, ed. A. Ashikaga, p. 49: Tasmin khalu punar Ananda buddhaksetre ye sravacaka te 
vyamaprabha, ye bodhisattvas te yojanakotisatasahasraprabhah; sthapayitva dvau bodhisattvau, yayoh prabhaya sa 
lokadhatuh satatasamitam nityavabhasasphuta. — \n this buddha field [of Sukhavatt], the sravakas have a radiance of 
one armspan, the bodhisattvas have a radiance of hundreds of thousands of millions of leagues, except for the 
bodhisattvas [Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta] by whose light this [Sukhavatt ] universe is constantly 


illuminated. 
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°° _ As is said in a siitra, there was a preta whose head was like that of a pig (ska) and foul- 


[Pretasitra]. 
smelling insects (pitikrmi) came out of his mouth; however, his body was golden in color 
(suvarnavarnavabhasa). In a previous lifetime (pirvake janmani), this preta had been a bhiksu, but he 
insulted a stranger monk with harmful words (parusyavada). Since [as a bhiksu] he had observed the pure 
precepts (visuddhasila), his body had radiance; but, having uttered harmful words, stinking insects came 


out of his mouth. 


A sutra says that, according to the purity of mind (cittavisuddhi), the radiance is superior (agra), middling 


(madhya) or inferior (avara). 


The Parittabhas, Apramanabhas, Abhasvaras [of the second dhyana] and the gods of the desire realm 
(kamadhdatudeva) possess a radiance <2309> because, out of the purity of their mind, they make gifts and 


observe morality. 


Moreover, some people, out of compassion for beings, have set lamps (dipa) in dark places; they have 
honored the holy images (pratima) and shrines (caitya); they have offered shining things like pearls (mani), 


windows, mirrors (adarsa), etc.; this is why their bodies have radiance. 


Moreover, by constantly practicing the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) and listening to all beings, the 


mind becomes pure [and the body shines]. 


Moreover, by always practicing the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas 
(buddhanusmrtisamadhi) and thinking about the high qualities of the Buddhas, one acquires a great bodily 


radiance. 


Finally, the yogin who constantly practices the sphere of totality of fire (tejahkrtsnadyatana) converts 
(paripacayati) fools (bala) and people of wrong view (mithyhadrsti) by means of the brilliance of his 


wisdom. 


As a result of such actions, one acquires mentally the lucidity of wisdom (praja) and brilliance physically. 


As a result of such actions, one finds the purity of physical brilliance (kayavabhdasavisuddhi). 


Sixth Section MAKING KNOWN THE NAMES OF THE THREE 
JEWELS 


(triratnasabdaprakasana) 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 31, 1. 19-32, 1. 1; Satasahasrika, p. 104, 1. 16-106, 1. 20). — Furthermore, O 
Sariputra, in each of the ten directions, there are universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges where 
beings hear neither the name of Buddha nor the name of the Dharma nor the name of the Samgha. The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to establish all these beings in right view and cause them to hear the 


names of the Three Jewels must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sariputra yavanto 


39 Unidentified siitra. 
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dasasu_ diksu’ ganganadivalukopama-lokadhatavo yatra na buddhasabdam na dharmasabdam na 
samghasabdam sattvah srnvanti, tatra lokadhatusu tan sarvasattvan samyadrstau pratisthapayitukamena 


triratnasabdan sravayitukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


In a region where there had previously been no Buddha, no Dharma, no stiipa, the bodhisattva builds a 
stupa and, as a result of this action, he obtains, in the course of a rebirth (punarbhava), the perfection of 
power (balasampad); in regions where there is no Buddha, no Dharma, no Samgha, he praises the Three 


Jewels (triratna) and helps beings enter into right view (samyagdrsti). <2310> 


It is said in a siitra: In a region where there is no buddha stupa, a man built a stupa and thus gained a 
brahmic merit (brahmam punyam), i.e., an immense merit.“ As a result of that, he quickly attains the 
dhyanas and, by means of these dhyanas, he acquires an immense superknowledge of magical power 
(rddhyabhijna). By its power, he goes in the ten directions and praises the Three Jewels and right view. 
Those who previously did not know anything about the [309b] qualities (guna) of the Three Jewels acquire 
faith in them thanks to this bodhisattva. By means of this faith (sraddha) in the Three Jewels, they are 
certain that sin (Gpatti) and merit (punya) have action (karman) as their cause and condition. Thus, 
believing in the efficacy of actions, they understand that samsara is bondage (bandhana) and nirvana is 


liberation (moksa). 


For a eulogy on the Three Jewels, see (p. 1340-1406F) what has been said in regard to the eight 


recollections (anusmrti). 


Seventh Section HEALING THE SICK AND THE UNFORTUNATE 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 32, 1. 4-8; Satasahasrika, p. 106, 1. 20). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 


bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if [he formulates the following wish] in 


40 The person who builds a Tathagata stiipa where there has not previously been one is one of the four persons 
producing brahmic merit: cf. Ekottara, T 125, k. 21, p. 656b1-9; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 82, p. 425c13-21; Kosa, IV, p. 
250. 

Samghabheda, II, p, 206-207: - Catvara ime brahmam punyam prasavanti. Katame catvarah. (1) yah 
pudgalah apratisthitapirve prthivipradese tathagatasya .... brahmam punyam prasavati, kalpam svargesu modate. 

Transl. — Four persons produce a brahmic merit: i) he who builds a stiipa enclosing bodily relics of the 
Tathagata in a place on earth where there has not been one; ii) he who founds a monastery for the Community of monks 
of the four cardinal directions in a place on earth where there has not been one; iii) he who re-unites a community of 
disciples of the Tathagata where a schism had arisen; iv) he who embraces this entire world in a mind associated with 
loving-kindness, a mind free of enmity, free of rivalry, free of malice, developed, increased, immense, well-practiced, 


and remains therein. These four persons produce a brahmic merit and rejoice in the heavens for a kalpa. 
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regard to beings in the ten directions in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges: “By my power 
may the blind see, the deaf hear, madmen recover their minds, may naked people receive clothing and may 
those who are hungry and thirsty be satisfied” (Punar aparam Sariputra ye dasasu  diksu 
ganganadivalukpamesu lokadhatusv andhah sattvas te mamanubhavena caksusa ripani draksyanti, 
badhirah srotrena sabdan srosyanty, unmattah smrtim pratilapsyante, nagnas civarani pratilapsyante, 


ksudhitapipasitah purnapatra bhavisyantiti bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


The bodhisattvas who practice the unhindered (apratihata or andvarana) prajhaparamita become Buddha if 
they attain unhindered deliverance (vimoksa). But if they become bodhisattvas with a body born from the 
fundamental element (dharmadhdatujakaya), like Mafyusri, etc., dwelling on the tenth bhimi 
(viharabhimi), they are endowed with many perfections of qualities (gunasampad). Everyone who sees 
them obtains what they wish for (vathapranidhanam). Just as with the cintamani wishes are all fulfilled, so 


it is with the bodhisattvas of dharmadhatujakaya: everyone who sees them obtains what they desire. 


Moreover, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpadda) and during innumerable 
kalpas, the Bodhisattva has healed the 96 eye diseases;~“' for innumerable lifetimes, he has given his eyes 
to beings; by the brilliance of his wisdom (prajnavabhasa), he has destroyed the darkness of wrong views 
(mithyadrstitamas); out of his great compassion (mahdakarund), he wants the wishes of all beings to be 
fulfilled. As a result of such actions, how would beings not recover their sight on seeing the body of the 
Bodhisattva? And it is the same for all the other sick people. 


Concerning these [miraculous cures], see what has been said above (p. 485-495F) in [the chapter XIV 
entitled] Fang-kouang (Rasmipramoksa). 


Manusyatmabhava 


Eight Section ASSURING A REBIRTH AMONG HUMANS 


Siitra (cf. PaficaviméSati, p. 32, 1. 8-9; Satasasrika, p. 109, 1. 20-110, 1. 4). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, in 
each of the ten directions, in <2312> universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, there are beings in 
the three bad destinies. The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes that “by his power, all those beings may 
attain a human existence” must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam Sariputra ye dasasu 
diksu— ganganadivalukopamesu_ lokadhatusu durgatyupapannah sattvas te sarve mamdnubhavena 


manusyatmabhavam pratilapsyanta iti bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


41 See above, p. 486-487F. 
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Question. — It is as a result of a good action (Ausaladharman) accomplished by oneself that one attains a 
human existence (manusyatmabhava). Why then does the bodhisattva here wish that, by his power 


(mamanubhavena), beings in the three bad destinies may find a human existence? 


Answer. — It does not say that it is because of an action of the bodhisattva that beings obtain a human 


existence; it states only that it is as a result of the beneficent power (anubhdava) of the bodhisattva that they 
obtain it. By the power of his superknowledges (abhijna), his transformations (nirmdna) and his preaching 
(dharmadesana), the bodhisattva makes beings practice the good (kusala) and thus acquire a human 


existence.” See what a siitra says: <2313> 


*® Actions are strictly personal and non-communicable; the good as well as the bad actions ripen for their author and 
for no-one else: 

Majjhima, III, p. 203: Kammassaka satta kammadayadaé kammayoni kammabandhi kammapatisarana. — 
Beings have actions as their own property, heritage, womb, blood relations and refuge. 

Majjhima, III, p. 181: Tam kho pana te etam papam kammam n’eva matara katam na bhatara katam na 
bhaginiya katam na mittamaccehi katam na natisalohitehi katam na samanabrahmanehi katam na devatahi katam; 
tava v’ etam papam kammam katam; tvan neva tassa vipakam patisamvedissasi. - This bad action which is yours was 
not done by your mother or your father or your brother or your sister or by your friends and advisers or your relatives 
and blood-kin or the monks and brahmanas or the gods. You alone have done this bad action; you alone will gather the 
fruit of it. 

Anguttara, III, p. 186: Yam kammam karissati kalyanam va papakam va tassa dayado bhavissati. — The man 
will be the inheritor of the good or bad actions that he will accomplish. 

Action determines births: it projects beings into good or bad destinies: 

Majjhima, I, p. 390: Yam karoti tena upapajjati. — As the work that he accomplishes, such is the existence 
that falls due to him. [Cf. the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IV, 4, 5 (ed. Foucher, p. 80): Yat karma kurute, tad 
abhisampadyate, “he reaps according to his actions”. — Chandogya Upanisad, V, 10, 7 (ed. Foucher, p. 68): Tad ya iha 
ramaniyacaranah, abhyaso ha yat te ramaniyam yonim Gpadyeran. “Those who have satifactory conduct have the 
future of obtaining a satisfying birth.”] 

Majjhima, III, p. 203: Kammam satte vibhajati yadidam hinappanitatataya. — Action separates beings by 
distributing them among miserable or pleasant destinies. 

Anguttara, III, p. 415: Atthi kammam nirayavedaniyam, kammam tiracchanayonivedaniyam, atthi kammam 
pittivisayavedamiyam, atthi kammam manussalokavedaniyam, atthi kammam devalokavedaniyam, ayam vuccati 
kammanam vemattata. — There are actions that ripen into feeling in the hell realm, among the animals, among the 
pretas, in the world of humans and finally in the world of the gods; such is the diversity of actions. 

In the face of the rigidity of this doctrine, how is it that the bodhisattva can wish, in the stitra, that beings of 
the three bad destinies may obtain a human existence? Admittedly, it is not easy by carrying out himself an action the 
fruit of which will be gathered by others. But nothing prevents the bodhisattva from using his power in such a way that 
the beings of the three bad destinies themselves carry out actions that will permit them to be reborn among humans. 
Supposing even that the intervention of the bodhisattva turns out to be in vain, it will at least have the benefit of 
purifying his own mind. The strict application of the law of karma does not prohibit the bodhisattva from formulating 


good wishes. 
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[Mahavedallasutta, ete.” 


. — There are two conditions (pratyaya) required for the production of right view 
(samyagdrster utpdddya): i) externally (bahirdha), the hearing of the Holy Dharma (sadddharmasravana); 


ii) internally (adhyatmam), right reflecting (voniso manasikara). 


As in the case of a plant (osadhi), internally there is a seed (bija); externally there is moist (sneha) earth 
and only subsequently, the plant is born (wtpdda).*“ [309¢] Without the bodhisattva, notwithstanding their 
[good actions], these beings would not be born [in a human existence]. This is how we know how great is 


the good work carried out by the buddhas and bodhisattvas. 


Question. — But how does the bodhisattva make all the beings of the three bad destinies obtain deliverance 
(vimukti)? The Buddha himself would be unable to do so; how then could the bodhisattva? 


Answer. — There is nothing wrong (dosa) in that the bodhisattva wishes to do that mentally. Moreover, as 


many beings obtain deliverance, it is said here [hyperbolically] that all obtain it. 


The body of the buddhas and great bodhisattvas emits immense rays everywhere (apramandn rasmin 
niscarayati); from these rays there appear innumerable emanation bodies (nirmanakaya) <2314> which 
penetrate the three bad destinies in the ten directions everywhere [1i.e., among the damned (naraka), the 
animals (¢iryaric) and the pretas]. Then, the fire is extinguished and the boiling water cools down in the 
hells (niraya); the beings who are there and whose minds are purified (cittavisuddhitvat) are reborn among 
the gods or among humans. — The pretas, whose hunger and thirst (Asutpipdsa) have been satisfied, develop 
a good mind and they too are reborn among the gods and humans. — The animals (tiryagyoni), finding food 
wherever they wish (yatheccham), drive away their fears (bhaya), develop a good mind and they too are 


reborn among gods and men. Thus all beings of the three bad destinies obtain deliverance (vimukti). 


Question. — But other siitras“’ say that these beings “are reborn among the gods or humans” 
(devamanusyesipapadyante); why does the Prajfiaparamitasutra say here only that they “obtain a human 


existence” (manusyabhavam pratilabhante)? 


Answer. — Among humans, it is possible to cultivate great qualities (mahdguna) and also find happiness 
(sukha). On the other hand, the gods are strongly attached to [heavenly] bliss and consequently cannot 
cultivate the Path (mdarga). This is why the bodhisattva wishes that the beings of the three bad destinies 


“obtain a human birth” only. 


Finally, the bodhisattva does not wish that beings find happiness only; he also wants them to obtain 
deliverance (vimukti) and the eternal happiness of nirvana (nityasukhanirvana). This is why he does not 


mention rebirth among the gods here. 


43 Majjhima, I, p. 294; Anguttara, I, p. 87: Dve kho paccaya sammdditthiyd uppadaya: parato ca ghoso yoniso ca 
manasikaro. 

°44 4 comparison developed in the Salistambasiitra cited above, p. 1152-1153F, note. 

45 Many siitras that say that at the dissolution of the body after death, beings endowed with good bodily, etc., actions 
are born in a good destiny [namely, those of gods and humans], in the heavens, in the worlds of the gods (kayasya 
bhedat param maranat sugatau svarge devalokesiipa-padyante): cf. Pali Concordance, I, p. 248, s.v. ariyanam 


anupavdadaka. 
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Ninth Section ESTABLISHING BEINGS IN THE FIVE PURE 
ELEMENTS 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 32, 1. 9-15; Satasahasrika, p. 110, 1. 4-13). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if he wishes, by the his own power, to establish (pratisthapita) beings in each of the 
ten directions in universes as many as the sands of the Ganges in morality (sila), concentration (samadhi), 
wisdom (prajna), deliverance (vimukti), knowledge <2315> and the vision of deliverance 
(vimuktijnanadarsana), and attain the fruit of srotaapanna and the others up to supreme complete 


enlightenment. 


Sastra. — 


Question. — Above (p. 2213F), the five pure elements (andsravaskandha) and the fruits of the Path 


(margaphala) were already discussed; why speak of them again? 


Answer. — Above, it was a matter of the attributes only of the sravaka, the fruit of srotaapanna and the 
others up to nirvana without conditioned residue (nirupadhisesanirvana); here we are speaking of the three 
Vehicles all together: sravaka, pratyekabuddha [and Buddha] all attaining supreme complete 


enlightenment. 


Tathagatateryapatha 
Tenth Section IMITATING THE BEARING OF THE BUDDHA 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 32, |. 18; Satasahasrika, p. 110, 1. 13-14). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhsattva-mahasattva who wishes to imitate the bearing of the Buddha must practice the perfection of 
wisdom (Punar aparam Sdriputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena tathdtagateryapatham — siksitukamena 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — 
Question. — What is the bearing (i-yapatha) of the Buddha? 


Answer. — The bearing is the four physical movements or postures: [walking (carkrama), standing 


(sthana), sitting (nisidana) and lying down (Sayya)”"*). 


46 According to the well-known stock phrase: Caturvidham iryapatham kalpayati cankramati tisthati nisidati Sayyam 


kalpayati: Catusparisad, p. 318; Divyavadana, p. 161. 
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1. Walking (cankrama) 
Like the king of the elephants (ndgardja), the Buddha turns his body in order to look.”*” 


When he walks, his feet are four inches (caturangulam) above the ground and, although he does not set 


foot on the ground, the traces of the wheel on his soles are visible [on the earth].7“8 <2316> 


He walks neither too slowly nor too quickly.”” 


He does not bend his body.””° 


He always raises his right hand to reassure beings. 


2. Sitting posture (nisidana) 


He sits cross-legged with his body upright.**! 


3. Lying down posture (sayya) 


[310a] He always lies down on his right side and places his knees one on top of the other.” 


47 Cf Majjhima, II, p. 137: Avalokento kho pana so bhavam Gotamo sabbakayen’ eva avaloketi. This is a polite 
gesture. 
48 Toke sutta of Anguttara, II, p. 37-39; Samyukta, T 99, no. 101, k. 4, p. 28a20-b18 and T 100, no. 267, k. 13, p. 
467a26-b24; Ekottara, T 125, k. 31, p. 717c18-718a12: 

In the land of Kosala, mid-way between Ukkattha and Setavya, the brahmana Dona saw footprints on the 
ground [read padesu in place of paddesu: according to the Commentary of the Anguttara, III, p. 77, pada is rather a 
place trodden by the feet (pddehi akkanatatthana), a footprint (padavajalanja)]. On these footprints there were 
thousand-rayed wheels with rims and all of the attributes (cakkani sahassarani sanabhikani sabbakaraparipirani). 
Dona told himself that these prints could not have been made by a man. He followed them and finally saw the Buddha 
seated at the foot of a tree. Struck by the dignity of the Teacher, he asked him if he were a deva, a gandharva, a yaksa 
or a man. To all these questions the Lord answered in the negative and presented himself as Buddha. It was then that he 
pronounced this famous phrase which the Lokottaravadins later blew up out of proportion: Seyyathapi uppalam... evam 
eva kho loke jato loke samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya viharami anupalitto lokena. 

We may notice that the Chinese versions mentioned here reproduce this phrase only very incompletely. 

On the footprints of the Buddha, see H&bBgirin, II, p. 187, s.v. Bussokuseki; Ceylon Encyclopedia, III, p. 
450, s.v., Buddhapada. 
> Maijjhima, IL, p. 137: So natisigham gacchati natissanikam gacchati. 
59 Majjhima, IL, p. 137: So antaragharam pavisanto na kayam unndmeti, na kayam ondmeti, na kayam sannameti, na 
kayam vinameti. 
oe Digha, I, p. 71; Majjhima, I, p. 56; Samyutta, I, p. 170; Anguttara, II, p. 210: So pacchabhattam 
pindapatapatikkanto nisidati pallankam abhujitva ujum kayam panidhaya parimukham satim upatthapetva. — Sanskrit 


Parinirvana, p. 268, 288: Nyasidat paryankam abhujyarjum kayam pranidhaya pratimukham smrtim upathapya. 
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The mat of grass that he spreads out is well arranged and not disordered.” 


4. Manner of eating (bhojana) 


When he eats, he is not attached to the taste; for him, good and bad food are the same.”** <2317> 


5. Manner of speaking (ghosa) 


To accept an invitation from people, he keeps silent and does not refuse.”*° 


His speech is gentle (maviju), skillful, beneficial and timely.””° 


Pa 


As for the postures (iryapatha) of the dharmakaya Buddhas, they are: In one single stride (ekena padena), 
they traverse, in the east, universes as many as the sands of the Ganges, and the sermons (dharamdesana) 


of their brahmic voice (brahmasvara) has the same range. 


For the characteristics of the dharmakaya Buddhas, see what has been said above (p. 546F). 


Nagarajavalokita 


Eleventh Section LOOKING IN THE MANNER OF THE ELEPHANT, 
ETC. 


Siitra (cf. Paficaviméati, p. 32, 1. 18-33, 1. 9; Satasahasarika, p. 110, 1. 16-18;, p. 110, 1. 20-1111. 1, and 111, 
1. 18-112, 1. 7.) - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of 
wisdom if he wishes this: “May I look with the gaze of the king of the elephants”. The bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he wishes this: “May I walk four inches above the 


ground without my feet touching the earth”, and 


°52 Digha, II, p. 134; Majjhima, I, p. 354; Samyutta, I, p. 27, 107: Bhagavad dakkhinena passena sihaseyyam kappesi, 
pade padam accadhaya sato sampajano utthanasarinam manasikaritva. — Sanskrit Mahaparinivana, p. 266, 286, 294: 
Bhagavan daksinena parsvena Sayyam kalpayati pade padam adhayalokasamjni pratismrtah samprajana 
utthanasamjnam mansaikurvanah. 

238 Anguttara, I, p. 183: So yad eva tattha honti tinani va pannani va tani ekajjham samharitva nisidani pallankam 
abhuijitva. 

4 Majjhima, II, p. 138: Rasapatisamvedi kho pana so bhavam Gotamo aharam ahareti, no ca rasaragapatisamvedi. 
28 Majjhima, I, p. 161; Samyutta, I, p. 183: Adhvasesi Bhagava tunhibhavena. — Catusparisad, p. 194; Sanskrit 
Mahaparinirvana, p. 144; Divya, p. 151: Adhivasayati Bhagavan ... tusnimbhavena. 

°56 Cf. Majjhima, II, p. 140: Afthaigasamanndgato kho pan’ assa bhoto Gotamassa mukhato ghoso niccharati, 


vissattho ca vifineyyo ca manju ca savaniyo ca bindu ca avisari ca ninnadi ca. 
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“Surrounded and honored by many thousands of myriads of koti of devas, from the Caturmaharajikaikas to 
the Akanisthas, may I go to the foot of the bodhi tree.” (Bodhisattvena mahasattvenaivam 
upapariksamanena ‘kim ity aham nagarajavalokitam avalokayeyam ‘ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam. 
Bodhisattvenaivam upapaiksamanena ‘kim ity aham prthivim caturangulam asprsan padbhyam gacchey ‘ 
iti, ‘kim ity aham cdturmahardjakayadevair yavad akanisthair anekadevakotiniyutasatasahasraih 


parivrtah puraskrto bodhidrumamilam upasamkrameyam’ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


I. GAZE LIKE THAT OF THE ELEPHANT <2318> 


When one swivels one’s body and, in order to look, turns one’s whole body, this is “the gaze like that of the 


elephant” (ndégavalokita).”” 


This is a mark of the Great Man (mahaprusalaksana). The body (Aaya) and the mind (citta) are especially 
united; this is why, when one has something to look at, body and mind turn together. Thus when a lion has 


seized its prey, it is not because the latter is small that the lion is going to cool its ardor.”* 


It is the same for the Buddha. When he has something to look at or something to say, his body and his mind 
function together (vugapad vartante) and never are separate. Why? Because for incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa), he has cultivated the faculty of attentiveness (ekacitta) and as a result of this action, 


the bone of his skull (mirdhdsti) is but one with the body:”” there is no separation between them. 


Moreover, from lifetime to lifetime, the Buddha has eliminated pride (mana); this is why he does not scorn 


beings and when he looks at them, he turns completely towards them. 


°57 For anatomical reasons as well as out of politeness, the Buddha, “turning his whole body completely to the right, 
looks with the look of the elephant.” It is a time-honored expression: in Pali, na@gapalokitam apaloketi (Digha, I, p. 
122, 1. 4; Majjhima, I, p. 337, 1. 3); in Sanskrit, daksinena sarvakayena nadgavalokitenavalokayati (Sanskrit 
Mahaparinirvana, p. 226; a fragment of the Madhyamagama published by E. Waldscmidt, Teufeleien in Turfan- 
Sanskrittexten, 1976, p. 146, 1. 13-15). In Tibetan: gyas phyogs su sku tams cad phyogs te bal glan Ita ba Itar gzigs. 
The Chinese version of the Madhyamagama (T 26, k. 30, p. 622a12) renders nagdavalokita as long-che 
‘dragon-naga’, whereas it is a matter of ‘elephant-naga’ (hastinaga). The Commentary of the Majjhima, II, p. 420-421 
explains: Yatha nama hatthinago ito va etto va apaloketukamo givam aparivattetva sakalasariren’ eva nivattitva 
apaloketi, evam sakalasriren’ eva nivattitva apalokesi. — Just as the elephant-naga wishing to look around, does not 
turn its neck but swivels its entire body in order to look, so the Buddha turns his whole body to look. 
°58 The Buddha swivels his whole body as easily as an ordinary person turns his neck. In the same way the lion is so 
powerful that it uses as much force to catch a small prey as a big one. 
259 The human body has 360 bones (asthi) according to the Astangasamgraha, 3, 5, and Astangahrdaya, 3, 3; 300 bones 
according to the Susruta, 3, 5. In Buddhas, they are fewer because many are fused together and the skull is joined to the 


trunk. Above (p. 278F, n. 1) we have seen that the Vibhasa recognizes only 103 bones in buddhas. 
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[Nithavadana].°™ — As it is said in the Ni-t’o-a-pa-t’o-na (Nithavadana], Nitha was a street refuse-sweeper 
in the land of Sravasti and yet the Buddha patted his head with his hand and <2319> invited him to go forth 


from the world (pravrajitum); he was the only one who did not scorn him. 


Il. LEVITATION 


“The Buddha’s feet glide four inches above the ground”. If the Buddha were always flying, beings would 
suspect him of not being of the human race and would not take refuge (Sarana) in him. On the other hand, 
if the Buddha’s feet touched the ground, beings would find that he was no different from an ordinary being 
and would have no respect (gaurava) for him. This is why, while gliding four inches above the ground, the 
Buddha does not trample the ground but yet the traces of the wheel appear on the ground. 
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Question. — But the Buddha always emits a radiance one armspan in width (vyamaprabha),~”’ and his feet 


do not tread on the ground; why then would beings not honor him? 

Answer. — For innumerable kalpas, beings have accumulated serious faults and so they have doubts about 
the Buddha. They say: “The Buddha is a master magician who deceives people with his tricks”,”” or also: 
“If his feet do not tread on the ground, it is because that is his nature (prakrtir asyasisa); what is so 
wonderful about a bird flying?” There are beings who, as a result of the gravity of their faults, do not see 
the physical marks (/aksana) of the Buddha and simply say: “The Buddha is a very powerful sramana.””” 
Those who speak in this way are like very sick people who, on the point of dying, consider the remedies 
(bhaisajya) and good food as stinking (durgandha) and consequently do not pay [310b] any attention to 


them. 


Il. THE PROCESSION TO BODHI 


“The Buddha goes to the foot of the bodhi tree surrounded and honored by many thousands of myriads of 
koti of devas, from <2320> the Caturmaharajakayikas to the Akanisthas”: this is a constant rule (dharmata) 


among the Buddhas. 


The Buddha Bhagavat goes to the foot of the bodhi tree in order to destroy two kinds of Maras, the ‘fetter’ 
Mara (samyojanamara) and the lord-god Mara (isvaradevaputramara), and also to realize omniscience 


(sarvajnata). Why would the crowd of devas not honor him, not accompany him? 


269 See p. 1634F, n. 1. 

°6! This is the ‘usual’ light of the Buddha; cf. p. 277F, 455F. 

202 Majjhima, I, p. 375, 381; Anguttara, II, p. 190, 193: Samano Gotamo mayavi, avattanim mayam janati 
anniatithiyanam savake avatteti. 


°63 Tn the canonical scriptures, the heretics address the Buddha by calling him Samano Gotama. 
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Besides, from existence to existence, the devas have always helped and protected the Bodhisattva: already 
when he was leaving home, the devas made the palace people and the palace women sleep stupidly, and 
they held their hands over the hoofs of the horse [Kanthaka] when he leaped over the ramparts; now the 
devas make sure that they accompany the Bodhisattva to the foot of the bodhi tree. 


Question. — Why does the Prajfiaparamitastitra not say that innumerable people (aprameyamanusya), 


ksatriyas, brahamanas, etc., accompany the Buddha, but speak only of the devas? 


Answer. — The Buddha was alone in the deep forest when he began to look for the bodhi tree. But the forest 
is not a place frequented by people. This is why the stitra does not speak of people. 


Moreover, men do not have the divine eye (divyacaksus) or the knowledge of another’s mind 
(paracittajnana) and consequently did not know that the Buddha was about to attain sambodhi. This is why 


the sutra does not speak of men. 


Moreover, the devas are higher than men. This is why the sutra speaks only of devas. 


264 and as the devas hide themselves and 


Moreover, the Buddhas always love solitary places (viviktasthana), 
do not show themselves, they do not disturb his solitude. This is why the stitra speaks only of the presence 
of the devas. 
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Finally, seeing that the five bhiksus*”’ had gone away <2321> and abandoned him, the Bodhisattva went 


alone to the foot of the tree. This is why he made the wish (pranidhana) [to be accompanied by the devas]. 


Divyavastramstara 


Twelfth Section ATTAINING SAMBODHI ON A _ BED OF 
CELESTIAL ROBES 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 33, 1. 9-12; Satasahasrika, p. 112, 1. 7-15). — The bodhisattva-mahasattva must 
practice the perfection of wisdom if he envisages the following: “At the time when I sit down at the foot of 
the bodhi tree, may the gods — from the Caturmaharajikas to the Akanisthas — lay down a bed of celestial 
robes there” (Bodhisattvena mahasattvenaivam upapariksamanena ‘kim iti me bodhidrumamile nisidatas 
caturmaharajakayika deva yavad akanistha deva divyavastrasamstaram kuryur’ iti prajnaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


264 The Blessed One was a solitary person and a lover of solitude: Bhagavad pavibitto pavivekassa ca vannavadi 
(Majjhima, II, p. 6, 8). Often he expressed the wish to retreat for a fortnight in solitude and no one was to approach him 
except to bring him food: Iccha’ aham bhikkahve addhamasam patisalliyitum namhi kenaci upasankamitabho aniatra 
ekena pindapataniharakena (Samyutta, V, p. 12, 320). All the Tathagatas had the same preference: Suindgare kho 
tathagata abhiramanti (Vinaya, II, p. 158). 

265 The Five of the fortunate group, Ajiiata-Kaundinya, etc., who had been present at the mortifications of the future 


Buddha and who had left him when he took some food: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 247. 
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Sastra. — 


Question. — But according to the stitras, the Buddha spead out grass (trna) at the foot of the tree and sitting 
on that, he attained sambodhi. Why the does the bodhisattva wish for celestial garments (divyavastra) as a 


seat? 


Answer. — It is in the siitras of the sravakas that it is a matter of a bunch of grass;*” the Mahayanasitras, on 
the other hand, refer to <2322> what beings saw: some saw him spread the grass at the foot of the tree, 
others saw him spread celestial mats; the visions vary according to the lesser or greater merits (punya) of 


the beings. 


Moreover, the Buddhas of birth body (janmakayabuddha) collect grass at the foot of the tree, whereas the 
Buddhas of body born from the fundamental element (dharmadhdatujakaya) use heavenly robes as seat or 


things higher than these robes. 


Finally, the Buddha realizes sambodhi in a deep forest, at the foot of a tree; if there are people in the forest 


who see him, they offer him grass; if these are noble men (Aulaja) who see him, they offer him garments of 


°66 Samghabheda, I, p. 113 (T 1450, k. 5, p. 122c-23-28): Tato bodhisattvah kdlikandgarajena samstiiyamano 
vajrasanabhimukhah samprasthitah. sa samlaksayati: trnasamstare nisadyam kalpayamiti. tasya trnaih prayojanam iti 
sakro devanam indro bodhisattvasya cetasa cittam ajnaya gandhamddanat parvatat tilasamsparsanam turnanam 
bharam adaya svastikayavasikavarnam dtmanam abhinirmaya bodhisattvasya prastad avasthitah. bodhisattvah 
kathayati: bhadramukha diyantam mamaitani trndaniti. sakrena devendrena bodhisattvasya padayor nipatya 
sagauravena dattani. tato bodhisattvah svastikasyayavasikasyantikat trnany ddaya devatopadistena margena yena 
bodhimilam tenopasankrantah; upasankramya anadkulam asankulam trnasamstarakam prajnapayitum arabdhah. 

Transl. — Then the Bodhisattva, covered with praise by the naga king Kalika, went towards the Diamond 
Seat. He said: “I am going to sit on a bed of grass.” Seeing that he needed grass, Sakra king of the gods, taking to mind 
the Buddha’s thought, went to Mount Gandhamadana to gather an armful of grass, soft to the touch like cotton; he 
changed himself into a grass-seller called Svastika and went to stand in front of the Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva said 
to him: “Friend, give me that grass.” Sakra king of the gods fell to the Bodhisattva’s feet and respectfully gave it to 
him. Then, taking the grass that Svastika the grass-seller had given him, he went to the bodhi tree by way of the path 
the gods had shown him. Having come there, he set about arranging the grass in an orderly way. 

- The gift of grass by Svastika (in Pali, Sotthiya) is told in many sources: 

Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 102c15-16; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428,k. 31, p. 781a12-17. 

Lives of the Buddha: Sieou king pen k’i king, T 184, k. 2, p. 470a28-b2; P’ou yao king, T 186, k. 5, p. 
514c13-20; Ta tchouang yen king, T 187, k. 8, p. 587a20-b4; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 3,. p. 639c4-11; Pen hing rsi 
king, T 190. k. 26, p. 773a7-20; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 6, p. 950a15-21; Pen hing king, T 193, k. 3, p. 
75c25-28; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 7, p. 644c11-14. 

Mahavastu, II, p. 131, 1. 12; 264, 1. 5-7; Lalitavistara, P. 286, 1. 3-288, 1. 10; Sad. pundartka, p. 421, 1. 6-7. 

Nidanakatha, p. 70-71. 
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high quality as seat. But in the forest there are no nobles; therefore it is a naga and the gods who each 


present to him a beautiful robe as a seat.”°” 


The robe of the Caturmaharajakayikas weighs two pala; that of the Trayastrimsa, one pala; that of the 
Yamas, eighteen dharana; that of the Tusitas, [310c] twelve dharana; that of the Nirmanaratis, six dharana; 


that of the Paranirmitavasavartins, three dharana. 


The robe of the gods of the form realm (riipadhGtu) has no weight. The robe of the gods of the desire realm 
(kamadhdatu), being made of tree-tips, has neither warp nor woof: it is like a thin skin of ice, clear with all 


sorts of colors, pure and of ineffable brilliance. 


The Bodhisattva sits down on these precious robes spread out as as a seat and realizes supreme complete 


enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). 


Question. — Why does the Prajfaparamitastitra speak only of the devas spreading out robes (vastra) and say 
nothing about the great bodhisattvas of the ten directions who themselves set out thrones (@sana) for the 
Buddha?”® At the moment when the Buddha is going to realize sambodhi, all the bodhisattvas set out 
thrones for the Buddha. < 2323> These thrones have a length of one league (vojana) and a width of one 
league, ten leagues, a hundred leagues, a thousand leagues, ten thousand leagues, an infinite number of 
leagues; and their height is also in proportion. These precious thrones come from the pure merit 
(anasravapunya) of the bodhisattvas. They are invisible to the divine eye and all the more so, they cannot 
be touched by the hand. The Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) and the three times 
(tryadvabuddha), their victory over Mara (maradharsana), their enlightenment (abhisambodhana), their 
wonders (vyiiha) and their Buddha deeds (buddhakarya) are seen clearly as though in a clear mirror 


(adarsa). Why then does the Prajfiaparamitasitra not speak of these precious thrones? 


Answer. — The Prajiiaparamitas are of two kinds: 7) those that are addressed both to the sravakas and to the 
bodhisattvas and devas; ii) those that concern bodhisattvas possessing the ten bhumis 
(dasaviharasamanvagata) exclusively. It is in this latter type that the ‘bodhisattvas setting out thrones for 
the Buddha’ will be discussed. Why? The gratitude (krtajnana) which the devas have for the Buddha is not 
as great as that of the great bodhisattvas [separated from Buddhahood] by only one or two lifetimes. Why 
would such bodhisattvas not be able to use the power of their superknowledges (abhijnabala) to honor the 
Buddha? But in the present passage, the Prajfiaparamitasitra is addressed also to the sravakas; this is why it 


does not speak [of the great bodhisattvas, but only of the devas]. 


Vajramayah pradesah 


Thirteenth Section CHANGING THE SURROUNDING GROUND 
INTO DIAMOND 


67 See detail in chapter XX of the Lalitavistara, p. 290-299: Bodhimandavyitha. 
268 Cf. the gift of thrones related in the Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 247-250. 
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Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 33, 1. 12-14; Satasahasrika, p. 113, 1. 3-5). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if he envisages thus: “When I shall have attained supreme complete enligtenment, 
may every place where I walk, stand, sit or lie down change into diamond” (Bodhisattvena 
mahdasattvenaivam upapariksamanena ‘kim iti me ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhasya 
gacchatas tisthato nisannasya saydnasya prthivipradeso varjramayah samtistheta’ iti prajnaparamitayam 


Siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


Question. — Why is the earth (prthivi) changed into vajra ‘diamond’ where the Buddha takes up the four 
postures (iryapatha)? <2324> 
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Answer.” — 1) According to some, when the Bodhisattva comes to the foot of the bodhi tree, he sits in this 
place and attains supreme complete enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). At that moment, the 
Bodhisattva penetrates the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam dharmata), and then there is no earth that 
can support him.”” Why? For beings the earth is a deception and exists as retribution (vipaka) conditioned 
by previous actions (Aarman); this is why it is incapable of supporting <2325> the Bodhisattva. When the 
Bodhisattva is about to realize sambodhi, he has knowledge of the true nature (dharmatajnana) as ’body’ 


(kaya), and then the place where he is seated changes into Vajra. 


26 The answer is inspired by the old Buddhist cosmology. 

According to the canonical stitras (Digha, II, p. 107; Kosavyakhya, p. 15), the earth (prthivi) rests upon the 
water (udaka) or Circle of waters (abmandala); the water or Circle of waters rests on wind (vayu); the wind rests on 
space (akasa); space does not rest upon anything. — In this summary, there is no mention of gold (kaficana) or diamond 
(vajra). 

Later scholasticism, particularly that of the Sarvastivadins (KoSa, III, p. 138-141; Kosabhasya, p. 157-158) 
gives more details: 

1) Resting on space, there arises below, by the force of the actions of beings, the Circle of wind 
(vayumandala): it is 1,600,000 leagues (yojana) high, immeasurable in circumference, solid (drdha) to the extent of 
being unable to be cut into by Vajra ‘thunderbolt, or diamond’. 

2) Superimposed on the Circle of wind, the Circle of waters (abmandala), 1,120,000 yojanas high. But after a 
certain time, stirred by the winds that create the power of actions, the water becomes gold (Adficana) in its upper part, 
just as boiled milk becomes cream (pakvaksiri Saribhavayogena). Then the Circle splits iinto two parts: 

a. a lower part constituting the Circle of waters proper, 800,000 yojanas high, 

b. an upper part, 320,000 yojanas high, called the earth of gold (kancanamayi mahi) in the Kosabhasya, p. 
158, 1. 13; the wheel of gold (kdficanacakra) in the Sarvastivadin Agama cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 148, 1. 15; the 
Circle of gold and diamond (kaficanavajramandala) in the Pafiyika, p. 168, 1. 7. This last name, which associates vajra 
with gold, deserves to be remembered. 

3) Differing in height, the Circle of waters and the earth of gold are equal in diameter (1,203, 450 yojana) and 
in perimeter (3,610,350 yojana). 

4) The earth of gold supports the earth (prthivi), the universe of four continents encircled by the cakravada 
which gives it the shape of a wheel. 

Wherever the buddhas have attained or will attain sambodhi, the vajra which plunged into the waters, slips 
through the earth of gold (kaficanamayi mahi) and comes to the surface of the earth where it forms the Diamond Seat 
(vajrasana) more than a hundred paces in circumference (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 8, p. 915b15-17). 

For this Diamond Seat and the area of enlightenment (bodhimanda) that surrounds it, see Vimalakirtinirdesa, 
French transl., p. 198-200, note; Ceylon Encyclopedia, III, p. 207 and 217, s.v. Bodhimanda and Bodhiptija. We may 
add that, in a figurative sense, the expression bodhimanda simply means the complete spiritual presence of the Dharma 
or Dharmakaya of the Buddhas. 
°7 Cf. Kogabhisya, p. 161, 1. 12-14: Tasya [Jambudvipasya] madhye kaficanamayyam prthivyam vajrdsanam 
abhinirvrttam yasmin nisadya sarve bodhisattva vajropamam samadhim utpadayanti. nahi tam anya asrayah pradeso 
va sodhum samarthah. — At the center of Jambudvipa, resting on the earth of gold, the Diamond Seat where all the 
bodhisattvas sit to realize the diamond-like concentration. No other place, no other location is able to support the 


Bodhisattva [in this concentration]. 
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2) According to others, the Earth (prthivi) rests on the Circle of gold (kaficanamaya mandala or 
kanicanamayi mahi); the Circle of gold rest on the Vajra; from the [upper] point of the Vajra arises a terrace 
(prasada) similar to a lotus flower (padmapuspa); just above, it supports the place where the Bodhisattva is 
sitting and prevents it from sinking This is why the area of enlightenment [311a] (bodhimanda) where the 
Bodhisattva sits is called Vajra. 


3) According to yet others, as soon as the Bodhisattva has realized sambodhi, every place where the 


Buddha takes up the four postures (iryapatha) changes into diamond. 


Question. — But the Vajra itself is deceptive for beings and exists as a result of actions: how can it support 
the Buddha? 


Answser. — Even though the Vajra comes about by deception, it is much more solid (drdha) than the Earth 
(prthivi) and nothing can surpass it. The Vajra plunges into the water (ap-) and there the naga kings offer 
this solid substance to the Buddha and, as a result of the actions of his earlier lives (piirvanivasakarman), 


the Buddha has this solid support (supratisthitasathana). 


Moreover, the Buddha transforms the Vajra and the four great elements (mahabhiita) into empty space 
(akasa), and this Akasa itself is not deceptive. The wisdom (prajfd) of the Buddha is not deceptive either. 
[Akasa and Prajfia) are both alike; this is why they can support him. 


Ekakalata 


Fourteenth Section CARRYING OUT ABHISAMBODHI, 
PREACHING AND CONVERSIONS ALL IN THE SAME DAY 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 33, 1. 14-34, 1. 5; Satasahasrika, p. 113, 1. 5-13). — Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the perfection of wisdom if he envisages this: “When I leave home 
and go forth, may I realize supreme complete enlightenment and turn the Wheel of Dharma on the same 
day”, and “When I turn the Wheel of Dharma, may innumerable incalculable beings obtain the purity of the 
dust-free and stainless eye of Dharma about dharmas; may innumerable and incalculable beings have their 
minds liberated from impurities by detachment from things; and may innumerable and incalculable beings 
become non-regressing in their course toward supreme complete enlightenment” (Punar aparam Sariputra 
bodhisattvena <2326> mahdsattvenaivam upapariksamanena ‘kim ity aham_ yatraiva  divase 
‘bhiniskrameyam tatraiva divase ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambudhyeyam tatraiva divase 
dharmacakram pravartayeyam’ iti, ‘kim iti me dharmacakram  pravartayamanasyaprameyanam 
asamkhyeyanam sattvanam virajo vigatamalam dharmesu dharmacaksur visuddham, aprameyanam 
asamkhyeyanam sattvanam anupddayasravebhyas cittani vimucyeran, aprameya asamkhyeyah sattva 


avaivartika bhavyur anuttarayam samyaksambodhav’ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 
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I. BECOMING BUDDHA AND PREACHING THE DHARMA THE SAME DAY 


In unfortunate ages (kalpakasdya),’"' among beings of wrong views (mithyddrstika), in order to eliminate 
the wrong views of beings, some bodhisattvas devoted themselves zealously to very austere practices 
(duskaracarya). Thus, in the Uruvilva forest, the Buddha Sakyamuni ate only one grain of sesame (tila), 
one grain of rice (tandula).”” The heretics (tirthika) said: “Even though he practiced austerities, our former 
teacher could not follow them for more than six years”,””’ and other men said: “The Buddha is undergoing 
today the painful retribution (duhkhavipaka) of bad actions (akusalakarman) of his former lives.”*”* There 
are some bodhisattvas who believe that the Buddha really suffered those pains; that is why they say to 


themselves: “When I go forth, may I realize abhisambodhi on that same day.” 


Moerover, there are some bodhisattvas who go forth (abhiniskramanti) during fortunate times. Thus Ta- 
t’ong-houei (Mahabhijfiajfiana), in search of abhisambodhi, sat cross-legged (paryankam abhujya) for ten 
lesser kalpas (antarakalpa) until <2327> he attained abhisambodhi.”” Learning this, some bodhisattvas say 


to themselves: “May I attain abhisambodhi on the same day that I go forth.” 


There are some bodhisattvas who, after having realized abhisambodhi, do not immediately turn the Wheel 


of Dharma (na sadyo dharmacakram pravartayanti). 


a. Thus, for twelve years after he had attained abhisambodhi, the Buddha Jan-teng (Dipamkara) only 


emitted light rays (rasmi) and, as there was no one to understand him, did not preach the Dharma.””° 


271 Th his translation of the Lotus (T 262), Kumarajiva renders the expression kalpakasaya of the Sad. pund., p. 43, |. 4; 


65. 1. 13, by Ngo che. The kalpakasaya is one of the five corruptions (Kosa, III, p. 193). 


°? On the fast and mortifications of Sakyamuni at Uruvilva, see p. 12F, n. 1. 


273 This was the thought of the Fortunate Five: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 247; Samghabheda, I, p. 108, etc. 


°™4 The nine torments endured by the Buddha set a doctrinal problem which have been fully discussed above, p. 507- 
514F. We may add to the references given in the note on p. 509F the Milasarv. Vin., Gilgit Manuscripts, IU, part I, p. 
211-218. According to the Hinayanists, by these torments and illnesses the Buddha expiated the wrong-doings of his 
former existences. For the Mahayanists and the Traité (p. 517F, 1512F), these were apparent faults and fictitious 
torments simulated by the Buddha for the benfit of others. 
275 Sa. Pundarika, p. 160: Atha khalu bhiksavo dasdnam antarakalpanadm atyayena sa bhagavan 

Compare Gilgit recension, ed. S. Watanabe, p. 76, and the Kashgar recension, ed. H. Toda, I, p. 28. 
276 Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 98, p. 506a24 seq.: The bodily brilliance (prabhd) of the tathagata arhat samyaksambuddha 
Dipamkara shone and illumined the city of Dipavati. Its perimeter was one yojana. For twelve years there was no 
difference between day and night. — Ibid., k. 183, p. 916b19-20: The buddha Dipamkara turned the wheel of Dharma in 
the city of Dipavati on Mount Ho-li-to-lo (?). 

It follows that, for the twelve years following his enlightenment, Dipamkara did his buddha-work by emitting 
an especially brilliant light. Then, when he had found listeners capable of understanding, he turned the Wheel of 


Dharma during a first sermon. 
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b. Also, the Buddha Siu-chan-to (Susanta) who was about to become buddha but had no-one to receive his 
teachings, created a fictive buddha (nirmitabuddha) who, for a whole kalpa, preached the Dharma and 


saved beings, whereas Susanta himself had already entered parinirvana.””’ 
c. Also, the Buddha Sakyamuni, having become buddha, waited 57 days before preaching the Dharma.””* 


Learning this, some bodhisattvas say to themselves: “May <2328> I turn [311b] the Wheel of Dharma 


immediately when I become buddha.” 


II. SIMULTANEOUSLY PREACHING AND CONVERTING’” 


°71 The Buddha Susanta has already been mentioned above (p. 418F). The Paficavimlsati speaks of him twice: 

T 223, k. 21, p. 374c26-29: Once there was a buddha called Susanta. In order to save bodhisattvas, he created 
a buddha by emanation (nirmdna), then himself entered into parinirvana. For half a kalpa, this fictive buddha 
(nirmitabuddha) did the work of a buddha and, after having made the prediction (vyakarana), enterd into parinirvana. 
All the beings in the world said that the Buddha was really parinirvanized, but, O Subhiti, fictive beings are really 
without birth or cessation. 

T 223, k. 23, p. 390c4-6: The Buddha Susanta attained anuttara samyaksambodhi and, for the followers of the 
three Vehicles, he turned the Wheel of Dharma. As there was nobody to receive the prediction (vyakarana) of 
Bodhisattva, Susanta created a buddha by emanation, abandoned his life and entered into nirvana without residue. 

278 See above, p. 419F, n. 1. 

° To reach nirvana, the ascetic must travel a path of seeing (darsanamarga) which involves 16 moments of mind, and 
a path of meditation (bhavanadmarga) which involves 162 moments of mind. During this course, he enters into 
possession of four fruits of the path (margaphala), also called fruits of the religious life (sramanyaphala). He becomes 
srotaapanna at the 16" moment of the darsanamarga, sakrdagamin, anagamin and arhat (asaiksa) at, respectively, the 
12", 18 and 162" moments of the bhavanamarga. 

Buddhist texts use a stereotyped formula in describing the acquisition of the fruit of srotaapanna: “In the 
venerable one there arises the eye of Dharma, without dust or stain”, sometimes completed by the saying: “He knows 
that all that has a beginning is subject to destruction.” 

Pali Concordance, II, p. 408. s.v. dhammacakkhu, p. 513, s.v. nirodhamma. - Ayasmato N. virajam vitamalam 
dammacakkhum udapadi yam kitici samudayadhammam sabbam tam nirodhadhamman ti. 

Catusparisad, p. 152; Samghabheda, I, p. 136; Mahavastu, III, p. 333, 1. 19. - Ayusmati N. virajo vigatamalam 
dharmesu dharmacaksur utpannam (variant: visuddam). 

To designate the acquisition of the fourth fruit, the fruit of arhat, another formula is used: “In the venerable 
one, by detachment, the mind was liberated from impurities.” 

Pali Concordance, I, p. 348, s.v. asavehi. — Tassa N. anupaddaya Gsavehi cittam vimuccati (or vimucci). 

Catusparisad, p. 162, 170, 190, 322; Samghabheda, I, p. 138, 139, 143; Nidanasamyukta, p. 170; Mahavastu, 
Ill, p. 227, 1. 4. - Ayusmato N. anupadayasravebhyas cittam vimuktam (in plural, cittani vimuktani). 

Access to a fruit of the path is a type of conversion usually brought about by a speech of the Buddha. Entry 
into possession of the fourth fruit, the fruit of arhat, is usually preceded by several sermons of the Buddha. Thus Ajfata 
Kaundinya who, after Sakyamuni, was the second arhat in this world, attained the final goal after two times only: 


during the sermon on the four noble Truths, he became a srotaapanna, in possession of the dharmacaksus, but it was 
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There are Buddhas who save beings, but in limited numbers. Thus, when the Buddha Sakyamuni turned the 
Wheel of Dharma, <2329> Kiao-tch’en-jou (Kaundinya) was the only person to obtain the first [fruit] of 
the Path (prathamam margaphalam, i.e., srotaapattiphala) and 80,000 devas also obtained the purity of the 
dust-free and stainless eye of Dharma (virajo vigatamalam dharmesu dharmacaksur visuddham).*® 
Learning that, some bodhisattvas [as here] make the following wish (pranidhana): “When I turn the wheel 
of the Dharma, may innumerable incalculable beings obtain the purity of the dust-free stainless Dharma 


” 


eye. 


When the Buddha Sakyamuni first turned the Wheel of Dharma, a single bhiksu [namely Kaundinya] and 
some devas obtained the first [fruit of the path, the srotaapattiphala], but nobody obtained arhathood or the 
bodhi of the bodhisattvas. This is why some bodhisattvas, [as here], make the following wish: “When I 
become Buddha, may the minds of innumerable incalculable beings, by detachment in regard to things, 
have their minds liberated from the impurities, and may innumerable incalculable beings become 


irreversible in their course to supreme complete enlightenment.” 


Question. — But in all the Buddhas, the magical power (rddhibala), qualities (guna) and salvific activity 


(sattvaparitrana) are the same;**! why then do these bodhisattvas make such wishes (pranidhdna)? 


Answer. — A single Buddha can create innumerable incalculable bodies by transformation (nirmdna) and 


save beings by them. However, in the universes (lokadhdtu) some are pure (parisuddha) and some are 


only at the end of the sermon on non-self that his mind was liberated from impurities and he became arhat (cf. 
Samghabheda, I, p. 136, 1. 15-16, and p, 138, 1.6-7). 

The Samghabhedavastu of the Milasarv. Vinaya gives the list of the first 61 arhats and relates the historical 
detail of their final conversion. 

1) The Buddha Sakyamuni. 

2) Ajfiata Kaundinya (I, p. 138) 

3-6) The other four members of the Fortunate Group (p. 139). 

7) YaSas (p. 143). 

8-11) The 50 young men of Benares (p. 148). 

This list also appears in Catusparisad (p. 162, 170, 180, 208, 212) and with slight differences, in the Pali 
Vinaya (I, p. 14, 18, 19, 20). 

These conversions of limited number were never instantaneous and, to bring them to completion, the Buddha 
himself had to intervene several times with his encouragement and advice. 

The bodhisattva pictured here by the Prajfiiaparamita wishes that, at his first sermon, innumerable beings 
would accede instantaneously to the fruits of the path. A bold, not to say unrealizable wish, but quite to the honor of the 
bodhisattva. 

80 The Traité cites Sarvastivadin sources textually, the Catusparisad, p. 152, and the Samghabheda, I, p. 136: Asmin 
khalu dharmaparyaye bhasyamane Gyusmata ajnatakaundinyasya virajo vigatamalam dharmesu dharmacaksur 
utpannam asitinam ca devatasahasranam. — The Pali Vinaya (I, p. 11, 1. 32-35) does not mention the gods, whereas the 
Mahavastu (III, p. 333, 1. 19-334, 1. 1) mentions 18 koti of devas. 


°81 On the similarities and differences among the Buddhas, see Kosa, VII, p. 80-82, and notes. 
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impure (aparisuddha). The bodhisattvas see or hear it said that some buddhas, by austerity (duskaracarya), 
have attained abhisambodhi with difficulty and have not immediately turned the Wheel of Dharma. Thus, 
for example, <2340> the Buddha Sakyamuni realized abhisambodhi only after six years od austerity and, 
when he first turned the Wheel of Dharma, nobody obtained the bodhi of the arhats, still less the bodhi of 
the bodhisattvas.**” This is why these bodhisattvas, not knowing that the buddhas are equal in power, make 
the wishes [mentioned here in the Prajiaparamitastitra]. Nevertheless, the magical power (rddhibala) and 


the qualities (guna) are identical (sama) and without difference (nirvisista) in all the buddhas. 


Ekadharmadesana 


Fifteenth Section BRINGING INNUMERABLE BEINGS TO 
ARHATHOOD BY A SINGLE SERMON 


Sutra (cf. PaficavimSati, p. 34, 1. 5-7; Satasahastika, p. 113, 1. 13-16). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if he envisages thus: “When I attain supreme complete enlightenment, may there be 
an immense incalculable sa*gha of sravakas, and may a single preaching of the Dharma be enough that, in 
one single session, [these innumerable incalculable sravakas] become arhats (Bodhisattvena 
mahasattvenaivam upapariksamdnena ‘kim iti me ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhhim 
abhisambuddhasyaprameya ‘samkheyah  sradvakasamgha bhaved  ekadharmadesanayad caprameya 


asamkhyeyah sravaka ekasanika arhanto bhavyur’ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sdastra. — 
1) There are Budhas whose sravakasamgha is limited. 


Thus, the Buddha Sakyamuni had a samgha of 1250 bhiksus (ardhatrayodasani bhiksusatani).°? <2331> 


ae Actually, as we have just seen, after the first sermon of the Buddha at Benares, Kaundinya and the gods obtained 
just the fruit of srotaapanna. 
283 At Uruvilva, Sakyamuni conferred ordination to a thousand Jatilas, disciples of the three Kasyapa brothers; soon 
after, he repeated the ordination at Rajagrha where he admitted into his order 250 disciples of the heretic Sanjaya, 
brought by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. In the company of these 1250 bhiksus, the Teacher traveled through 
Magadha, and this invasion of yellow robes outraged the population: “The sramana Gautama”, they said, “is aiming at 
bringing about the absence of children, widowhood, the extinction of the family. He has just ordained as monks the 
thousand Jatilas, then the two hundred and fifty parivrajakas of Safijaya, and here many young people of good family in 
the country of Magadha are taking up the religious life under the direction of the sramana Gautama” (Pali Vinaya, p. 
43; Catusparisad, p. 394; Mahavastu, III, p. 90). 

Many other ordinations were subsequently performed, but it remained understood that Sakyamuni’s samgha 
consisted of 1250 bhiksus: addhatelasa bhikkhusata (Vin. I, p. 220, 1. 20; 224, 1. 6; 249, 1. 13; Digha, I, p. 47, 1. 4; 49, 1. 
15; Samyutta, I, p. 192, 1. 10). 
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The Buddha Maitreya will have a first assembly (samnipdta) of 99 koti, a second assembly of 96 koti and a 
third assembly of 93 koti of listeners. 


These buddha-samghas, each having their limit and their determined number, are dissimilar. This is why 
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some bodhisattvas wish, [as here],”‘to have innumerable incalculable Sravakas as samgha’”’. 


2) There are Buddhas who preach the Dharma to beings [several times]. At the time of the first sermon 
(dharmadesana), these beings obtain the first fruit of the Path (prathama margaphala), in the course of 


other sermons they obtain the second, third and fourth fruit of the path. 


Thus when the Buddha Sakyamuni preached the Dharma to 500 bhiksus, the latter first obtained the first 
[fruit] of the Path and then, on another day, they [311c] obtained the bodhi of the arhats.”** 


Sariputra first attained the first [fruit] of the Path, then after a fortnight (ardhamdsa), he attained the bodhi 
of the arhats.”* <2332> 


In their nidanas, the old siitras often mention the presence of 1250 bhiksus and perhaps this number is an 
index of the antiquity of these texts. It may be noted that in the assembly where the Astasahasrika was preached there 
were 1250 bhiksus (ardhratrayodasani bhiksusatani), whereas those of the PaficavimSati and the Satasahasrika 
included 5000 (paticamatrani bhiksusahasrani). 
°84 The three brothers, hermits wearing braided hair and worshippers of fire (jatila), lived at Uruvilva: Uruvilva- 
Kasyapa, leader of 500 ascetics, Nadi-K., head of 300 ascetics, and Gaya-K. head of 200 ascetics. 

By a series of miracles, the Tathagata first converted Uruvilva-K. and his 500 disciples. They asked to be 
received into the order, which makes one think that they had acquired the dust-free stainless pure eye of Dharma and 
that they had acceded to the fruit of srotaapanna. The Tathagata conferred on them (upasampad) and they became 
bhiksus (cf. Vin. I, p. 33, 1. 12-13; CatuspariUsad, p. 306). 

A little later, the 300 disciples of Nadi-K. and the 200 disciples of Gaya-K. also received ordination. 

Accompanied by these 1000 Jatilas now bhiksus, the Tathagata went to Mount Gayasirsa, accomplished some 
miracles there and pronounced the famous Fire Sermon there: “Sarvam dadiptam’’. Following this sermon, the minds of 
these thousand bhiksus was liberated from the impurities (tasya bhiksusahasranupadayasravebhyas cittam vimuktam) 
by detachment, which means, in other words, that they attained arhathood (Vin. I, p. 35, 1. 10-12; Catusparisad, p. 322). 
°8 The Traité has devoted the entire chapter XVI, p. 621-649F, to the story of Sariputra (= Upatisya) and 
Maudgalyayana (= Kolia), but here it is nvcessary to return to three events which made a mark in their lives: the 
attaining the fruit of srotaapanna (or if you wish, the conversion), the ordination and arriving at arhathood. 

1) The attainment of the fruit of srotaapanna. — These two childhood friends set out on the search of the 
deathless, first started in the school of the sage Safijaya (= Safijayin) where there were 500 praivrajakas. 

At Rajagrha, Sariputra met Asvajit, the Buddha’s first disciple and heard from his mouth the famous stanza 
summarizing the Buddha’s teaching in four lines: Ye dharma hetuprabhavah... There immediately arose in him the 
dust-free stainless eye of the Dharma (Vin. I, p. 40, 1. 30-34; Catusparisad, p. 378). 

Sariputra went on to communicate this stanza to his friend Maudgalayayana and the latter, in turn, entered 
into possession of this same fruit of the Path (Vin. I, p. 41, 1. 37-42, 1. 3; Catusparisad, p. 384). 

2) Ordination. — The two friends decided to go to the Buddha who was then at the Venuvana in Rajagrha, and 
they were accompanied by 250 parivrajakas. Upon their request, they received, at the Buddha’s call Ehibhiksuka, the 
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When Mahakasyapa saw the Buddha, he obtained the first [fruit] of the Path, then eight days later he 


became arhat.7®° <2334> 


minor ordination (pravrajya), the major ordination (upasampad) and the status of bhiksu (Vin. I, p. 43, 1. 6-7; 
Catusparisad, p. 392; Milasarv. Vin., T 1444, k. 2, p. 1028a11-23). 

3) Arrival at arhathood. — Except for Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, all the parivrajakas 250 in number) 
acceded to the state of arhat (thapetva dve aggasdavake avasesda arahattam papunimsu) at the very moment of their 
ordination. 

Seven days after his ordination (pabbajitadivasato sattame divase), Maudgalyayana attained the summit of 
supreme knowledge of the sravakas (savakaparaminanassa matthakam patto), i.e., he became arhat. After a week of 
intense meditation, he had been seized by languor-torpor (thinamiddha), but the Buddha came to preach to him the 
Pacdlasutta of the Anguttara (IV, p. 85-91), and he shook off his sleepiness. 

As for Sariputra, it was only after the fifteenth day following his ordination (pabbajitadivasato addhamasam 
atikkamitva) that he attained the summit of supreme knowledge of the sravakas. He was then in the neighborhood of 
Rajagrha in the Stkarakhata cave and had heard Dirghanakha, his sister’s son, speaking with the Buddha, a dialogue 
recorded in the Vedandparigghanasuttanta , better known as the Dighanakhasutta, Majjhima, I, p. 497-501. [Cf. the 
Dirghanakhavadana of the Avadanagataka where it is clearly specified (II, p. 194, 1. 1) that Sariputra at that time was 
ardhamasopasampanna ‘ordained for half a month’. 

All this is taken from the Commentary of the Dhammapada, pe edition, I, p. 79-80; see also Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 341-342. 

Nidanakatha, p. 85: Mahamoggallano sattahena arahattam papuni Sariputtathero addhamasena. ubho pi ca 
ne Sattha aggasavakatthane thapesi. 

Mahavastu, III, p. 66-67: Sarvesam Sariputramaudgalayayanamukhanam bhiksusatanam 
anupadayasravebhyas cuttani vimuktani / dyusmams ca Mahamaudgalyayano saptahopasampanno rddhibalatam 
rddhivasitam ca anuprapune catvari ca pratisamvidani saksikare / dyusmam ca Sariputro ardhamasam pravrajito 
ardhamasopasampanno abhijnavasitam prajnaparamitam ca anuprapune catvari ca pratisamvidani saksikare / 

The fact that Sariputra and Maudgalyayana became arhat later than their companions was not at all because 
of weakness but, on the other hand, because of the vastness of their supreme Sravaka knowledge (Dhp. A, I, p. 79, 1. 16: 
sGvakaparamifdnassa mahantatdya). In order for Sariputra to turn the Wheel of Dharma after the Buddha, an interval 
of a fortnight between his ordination and his accession to arhathood was necessary (see above, p. 633F). 
°8° The main source is a passage of the Civrasutta of the Samyutta, II, p. 219-221, but it must be complemented by 
other sources, placed in brackets here. 

Disgusted by lay life, Mahakasyapa made himself an under-robe from pieces of cloth (patapilotokanam 
samghati). [Traité, p. 1399F: This robe was worth a thousand pieces of gold. Wanting to have a lowly beggar’s 
garment, he searched for rags but was unable to find any.] Like the arhats in this world, he cut his hair and his beard, 
put on the yellow robe and went forth from home into homelessness. 

Having gone forth, half-way he saw the Blessed One seated near the Bahuputta-Cetiya, between Rajagrha 
and Nalanda. Having seen him, he wanted to bow to him. [Kosavyakhya, p. 374, 1. 11-15: But, they say, all the statues 
of the gods that Mahakasyapa bowed to broke into pieces due to his great power. Approaching the Blessed One, he did 
not bow to him out of fear of destroying his body. Knowing his intention, the Blessed One encouraged him, saying: 


“Kasyapa, bow to the Tathagata.” Then he bowed down to him.] 
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Kasyapa prostrated to the feet of the Blessed One and said: “The Blessed One is my teacher; I am his 
disciple” (Sattha me Bhagava, savako ham asmi). [Kosabhasya, p. 212, 1. 3 and 6: There are ten kinds of ordination 
(upasampad)... ; the 4", by recognizing the Blessed One as teacher, in the case of Mahakasyapa (dasavidha 
upasampad iti... Sdstur abhyupagaman mahakasyapasya)]. 

The Blessed One encouraged Kasyapa and, having encouraged him, he arose from his seat and went away. 
Then Kasyapa said: “For seven days while I was imperfect, I enjoyed the food [offered] by the land; on the eighth day, 
perfect knowledge was produced in me.” 

This comment confirms the assertion of the Traité in terms of which Kasyapa, when he saw the Buddha, 
obtained the first fruit of the Path, then, eight days later, became arhat. Actually, by recognizing the Blessed One as 
teacher, he ‘entered into the stream of nirvana’ (srotadpanna) and this recognition constituted his ordination. Eight 
days later, perfect knowledge (ajna) was produced in him and he became arhat. 

Kasyapa’s assertion which Bakkula will attribute to him (Majjhima, II, p. 127, 1. 7-8) is worded in Pali as 
follows: Sattaham eva kho aham, Gvuso, sano ratthapindam bhunji, atha atthamiyam anna udapadi. 

‘Enjoying the food of the land’ seems to be out of context, for the quest for food is the job of all monks, 
perfect as well as imperfect. Sana, which I [Lamotte] have translated above as ‘imperfect’ is a rare word. According to 
the Commentary of the Samyutta, I, p. 199, 1. 1, it means, etymologically, sa-ina, ‘in debt’; in the figurative sense, sa- 
kilesa, ‘with passions’. The commentary does not specify which ones, but as sana is opposed here to a7ind, the perfect 
knowledge of the saints, we could take it that it is all the passions to be abandoned by seeing the truths, or 
darsanaheyaklesa (cf. Kosa, V, p. 13). 

The sana would be something like a good worldly person (prthagjana) practicing the three siksa (high 
morality, high thought, high wisdom) in view of the destruction of the impurities (saiksa). The expression saiksa 
prthagjanakalyanaka is time-honored (Divya, p. 419, 1. 17; 429, 1. 17). 

The Commentary of the Anguttara, I, p. 183, 1. 8-10, has it that Kasyapa had been worldly (puthujjana) 
during the seven days that preceded his coming to arhathood (sattadivasamattam puthujjano hutva atuthame arune ... 
arahattam papuni). 

Judging from the Chinese versions, the assertion made here by Kasyapa was formulated differently in the 
Sanskrit Samyukta: 

T 99, k. 41, p. 303c1-2: As for myself, for eight days, it was by practicing (siks-) the Dharma that I received 
alms-food; on the ninth day, I produced [the fruit] of asaiksa. 

T 100, k. 6, p. 418c14-15: As for myself, for eight days, as Saiksa, I obtained the [first] three fruits [: fruits of 
srotaapanna, sakrdagamin and anagamin], and on the ninth day, I destroyed all the impurities (4srava) and became 
arhat. 

Compare Mahavastu, III, p. 53, 1. 7-9: Sa khalv aham, dyusmann Ananda, bhagavata imind ovadena ovaditto 
asthaham evabhisi Saikso sakaraniyo navame yevajiam dragaye. — And as for myself, O venerable Ananda, 
encouraged by this exhortation of the Blessed One, for eight days I was yet a Saiksa having still something to be done, 
and, on the ninth day exactly, I attained perfect knowledge]. 

- Here, in abridged form, is the rest of the Civarasutta of the SaUmutta, IL, p. 221. Itis Kasyapa who is 
speaking: 

Then the Blessed One, going off the path, sat down at the foot of a tree. 

Then I folded into four and spread out my samghati made of pieces of cloth, and I said to the Blessed One: “May the 
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Lord sit here; this will make me happy for a long time 
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Ananda first obtaind the fruit of srotaapanna, then after having served the Buddha for twenty-five years and 


after the Buddha’s parinirvana, he became arhat.”*’ 


Thus these arhats did not obtain the four [fruits] of the Path simultaneously. This is why the bodhisattva 
[here] wishes that innumerable sravakas beome arhats in a single session (ekasanika) in the course of a 


single sermon of the Dharma. <2335> 


Sixteenth Section LEADING INNUMERABLE BODHISATTVAS TO 
THE STATE OF AVAIVARTIKA BY MEANS OF A SINGLE 
SERMON 


Sutra (cf.PaficavimSati, p. 34, |. 4-5; Satasahasrika, p. 113, 1. 16-17). — “May I have an immense 
incalculable samgha of bodhisattva-mahasattvas and, in the course of a single sermon of the Dharma, may 
innumerable incalculable bodhisattvas become non-regressing” (‘Kim iti me ‘prameyo ‘samkhyeyo 
bodhisattvanam mahasattvanam samgho bhaved ekadharmadesanaya caprameya asamkhyeya bodhisattva 


avaivartika bhaveyur’ iti). 


Sastra. — 


The Blessed One sat down on the indicated seat and said to me: “Your samghati made of pieces of cloth, O 
Kasyapa, is soft.” — “May the lord accept my samghati out of pity for me!” 

“Will you wear, O Kasyapa, my worn out rags?” — “Yes, I will wear them, Lord.” 

Then I gave to the Blessed One my samghati made of pieces of cloth and I received in return the rags of 
hempen cloth, so worn-out, of the Blessed One. 
87 Jnandasutta of the Samyutta, HI, p. 105-106 (Samyukta, T 99, k. 10, p. 66a5-b5): At the Jetavana in Sravasti, 
Ananda commented to his colleagues how useful (navaka) Piirna Maitrayaniputra had been to them by teaching them 
that the notion of “I am” (asmiti) comes from the five aggregates and by making them see that the latter are 
impermanent. Ananda ended his comment by saying: Jdam ca pana me dyasmato punnassa Manatdniputtassa 
dhammadesanam sutva dhammo abhisameto. “When | had understood this teaching of the Dharma by venerable Pirna 
Maitrayaniputra, the Dharma was understood by me.” The long-winded speech of the Samyukta (1. c.) is more accurate 
and more complete: “When I had heard this teaching, I obtained the perfectly pure dust-free and stainless eye of the 
Dharma (virajo vigatamalam dharmacaksur visuddham): since then, I have always preached this Dharma to the 
fourfold assembly, but I do not preach it to the anyatirthikas, sramanas, brahmanas and parivrajakas.” This then is the 
first fruit of the Path, the fruit of srotaapanna which Ananda obtained at that time: see also the Commentaries of the 
Samyutta, II, p. 308, 1. 24-25 and the Theragathas in Psalms of the Brethren, p. 349, etc. 

- Ananda was the Buddha‘s attendant (upasthdyaka) for the last twenty-five years of his life. To the 
references noted above, p. 94F, n.1, and 1675F, n. 1, add Samghabeda, II, p. 59-64. 

- As we have seen above, p. 100F, Ananda realized arhathood after the 


Buddha’s parinirvana, at the time of the Council of Rajagrha. 
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This is what the bodhisattva wishes here. 


1) Most often the Buddhas have sravakas as samgha and do not have a special samgha of bodhisattvas, like 
Maitreya, Majijusri, etc. Since the Buddha Sakyamuni did not have a special bodhisattva samgha, he 


entered into his sravaka samgha and sat there. 


There are buddhas who, preaching the Dharma in reference to the single Vehicle (ekam yanam arabhya), 


choose for themselves an exclusively bodhisattva samgha. 


Finally, there are buddhas who have a mixed (misra) samgha where sravakas and bodhisattvas are mingled. 
Thus, in the buddhafield of Buddha Amita, the bodhisattva samgha is numerous and the Sravaka sangha is 


fewer in number. 
This is why the bodhisattva wishes [here] “to have and immnse samgha of bodhisattvas.” 


2) When certain buddhas first turn the Wheel of the Dharma, it happens that nobody becomes ‘non- 


regressing’ [in the progress to supreme complete bodhi)]. 


This is why the bodhisattva [here] wishes that “in the course of his first sermon of the Dharma, 


innumerable (aprameya) incalcukable (asamkhyeya) people become non-regressing.” 


Aparimitam ayuhpramanam 
Seventeenth Section OBTAINING THE IMMENSE LONGEVITY 
AND IMMENSE RADIANCE OF THE BUDDHAS 


Sutra (PaficavimsSati, p. 34, 1. 9-10; Satasahasrika, p. 113, 1. 18-114, 1. 1). — The bodhisattva who wishes to 
obtain the limitless longevity and limitless radiance [of the Buddha] must practice the perfection of <2336> 
wisdom (Kim iti me ‘parimitam cayuhpramadnam bhaved ity aparimita ca prabhasampad bhaved iti 


prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. APPARENT LONGEVITY OF THE BUDDHAS 


The length of life (@vuhpramdna) of the Buddhas is long, or short:7** 


nee Compare the Sanskrit Mahavadana, ed. Waldschmidt, p. 69-70 and its Chinese versions, T 1, k. 1, p. 2a4-8; T 2, k. 
1, p. 150b27-c5; T 4, p. 159c11-15: Vipasyin 80,000; Sikhin 70,000; Visvabhuj 60,000; Krakasuna 40,000; 
Kanakamuni 30,000; Kasyapa 20,000; Sakyamuni 100. — Pali Mahapadana in Digha, II, p. 3-4: Vipassi 80,000; Sikhi 
70,000; Vessabhu 60,000; Konagamana 30,000; Kassapa 20,000; Gotama 100. 

See also above, p. 269F, 299-300F. 
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Pi-p’o-che (Vipasyin), 84,000 years. 
Kiu-leou-souan-t’o (Krakasunda), 60,000 years. 
Kia-na-k’ie-meou-ni (Kanakamuni), 30,000 years. 
Kia-cho (Kasyapa), 20,000 years. 

Che-kia-wen (Sakyamuni) a little more than 100 years. 
Mi-lé (Maitreya), 84,000 years.” 


The ordinary radiance (prabha) of Buddha Sakyamuni is one armspan (vydma); that of Maitreya, ten /is.””° 


Il. REAL LONGEVITY OF THE BUDDHAS 


The life-span (@yuhpramana) and radiance (prabha) of the buddhas are each of two kinds: 7) hidden 
(tiraskrta), ii) apparent (aviskrta). [Those that are hidden] are real (bhiita); [those that are apparent] are 


manifested for the benefit of beings. 


The real life-span is limitless (aparimita); the apparent life-span is limited amd measured for the benefit of 
beings. 
The real life-span of the buddhas cannot be short (a/pa). Why? Because the buddhas are endowed with 


causes and conditions that lead to a long life (dirghayuhsamvartaniya). 


[Bako brahma sutta.}°' — Thus, for having once (piirvanivase) saved the life of some villagers, P’o-k’ie-fan 


(Bakabrahma) obtained an immense (aprameya) incalculable (asamkhyeya) lifespan. <2338> 


°8 Cf. Madhyama, T 26, k. 13, p. 510b8; Divyavadana, p. 66, 1. 21-22. 

29 \Vyamaprabha of Sakyamuni, above, p. 277F, 454-455F. — Mahddyuti of Maitreya, in Maitreyavyakarana, ed. Lévi, 
p. 136, v. 47. 

*! Bako brahma sutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 142-144; Samyukta, T 99, no. 1195, k. 44, p. 324b3-cl6; T 100, no. 108, 
k. 6, p. 412b7-c18; Sanskrit fragments in Mahakarmavibhanga, ed. Lévi, p. 34, 1. 8-35, 1. 14. 

In Sanskrit the sitra is entitled Bakapratyekabrahmasitra. The interlocutor of the Buddha is Bakabrahma, 
also called (in T 99) Bakabrahmadeva. 

This stitra consists of two parts, one part in prose (which occurs in Majjhima, I, p. 326) and one part in 
stanzas. 

The following is a summary of the Pali recension: 

At that time the Blessed One was at Savatthi, in the Jeta forest in the garden of Anathapindika. At that time, 
Bakabrahma conceived a wrong view. He said: “Our realm is permanent (nicca), solid (dhuva), eternal (sassata), 
definitive (kevala), not subject to disappearing (acavanadhamma). It is not born, it does not live, does not die, does not 
disappear and is not reborn; apart from it, there is no exit [from samsara].” 

The Blessed One read his mind and in the time it takes for a strong man to extend his folded arm or to fold 


his extended arm, he disappeared from the Jetavana and appeared in the Brahmaloka. 
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Seeing the Blessed One coming from afar, Bakabrahma said to him: “Come, O Lord, be welcome; it has 
taken a long time for you to come here.” 

The Blessed One said to Baka: “You are wrong, O Baka; you are truly in error in claiming that your realm is 
permanent, etc.” 

Baka — We are seventy-two, O Gotama, who have accomplished meritorious actions. We are sovereign 
beings (vasavattin) who have gone beyond birth and death. Our ultimate rebirth as Brahma comes from the Vedas. 
Many are the people who invoke us. 

The Blessed One — Brief and not long is your life that you consider to be long. I myself know, O Brahma, that 
your life-span will be a hundred thousand nirabhuda. 

Baka — Blessed One, if you are the “Seer of eternity” who has triumphed over birth, old age and sorrow, tell 
me what have been my previous vows and my good practices, which I know. 

- Four jatakas describing the ups and downs of Baka during his earlier lives explain why, without being 
eternal, he now enjoys a long life. The jataka to which the Traité alludes here is first in the Chinese versions of the 
Samyukta, but second in the Pali Samyutta: 

1) Samyutta, I, p. 143, 1. 24-27: 

Yam enikulasmim janam gahitam / 
amocayi gayhakam niyyamdanam // 
tan-te purdnam vatasilavattam / 
suttappabuddho va anusarami // 

On the banks of the Ent (= the Ganges), you freed a crowd who had been seized, captured and led away. This 
vow and this good action that once were yours, I remember them like someone who wakes up from a dream. 

2) Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 34, 1. 14-35, 1. 6: 

Ya enikile janatam grhitam. 

Eni nama nadi/yasya anukile raja kascid grhitah pratamitrena Himavantam anupravisya / sa niyamana eva 
vadhyam praptah sabalavahanah / tena rsibhitena rddhya vatavarsam muktam / sa copdyena pratyamitrajanakayo 
vibhramitah sa raja moksitah / 

tat te dvitiyam vratasilavrttam / 

svapnad vibuddho ‘nusmarami // 

sa ca raja Bodhisattvo babhitva // 

On the banks of the Ent the prisoner crowd .... 

The Ent is a river. On its banks, a certain king was seized by his enemy who took him away to the Himavat. 
This king taken by force with his army and his chariots wa abojut to be put to death. [Baka] who was then a hermit 
magically unleashed the wind and the rain. By this trick, the enemy armies were dispersed and the king was saved. This 
king was none other than the future Buddha [in an earlier existence]. 

3) Samyukta, T 99, k. 44, p. 324c1-4. 

Once the inhabitants of a village (gramaka) were captured and robbed by thieves (caura); but then you saved 
them all and they found freedom. On your part, this was a vow and a good action (vratasilavrtta). As for myself, I 
remember this story (niddna) as if I had come out of a dream (suptaprabuddha iva). 


4) Samyukta, T 100, k. 6, p. 412c1-4: 
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In the world of the Brahma gods (brahmaloka), the life-span does not surpass a half kalpa;””” and this 
brahmadeva [Baka] is alone in having an immense longevity. Thus he conceived a wrong view <2339> 


(mithyadrsti) and said: “I alone am eternally subsistent (nityastha).” 


The Buddha went to him and, to destroy this wrong view, told him a jataka [from which it emerges] that 


Bakabrahma is enjoying such a long life for having formerly saved a village. 


All the more reason that the life of the Buddha should be long, the Buddha who, from lifetime to lifetime, 
has saved innumerable incalculable beings, either by helping them with material goods (G@misadravya) or by 


exchanging his life for theirs. Then why should not his lifespan surpass one hundred years? 


Furthermore, the discipline of abstaining from taking life (prandatipdataprativirati) is the karmic cause and 
condition leading to a long life (dirghayuhsamvartaniya). In his great loving-kindness (mahamaitri), the 
Buddha has an affection (preman) for beings which penetrates to the marrow of the bones (asthimajjan). 


He is constantly dying for beings: why then would he destroy life? 


Answer. — Jambudvipa being bad, the life of the Buddha there must be short. In other places that are good, 
the life of the Buddha would be long. 


Question. — If that is so, the Bodhisattva who is born in the palace <2340> of king Suddhodana in this 


Jambudvipa, who leaves home (abhiniskramati) and who realizes enlightenment (abhisambudhyate) is the 


Once there were thieves (caura) who looted and damaged a village (grama), oppressed and tied up the 
inhabitants and escaped with great spoils. At the time, you manifested great bravery, saved all the people and as a 
result, they suffered no damage. 

It is to this jataka that the Traité is alluding here. It is told in full in the Commentary of the Samyutta, I, p. 
210-211, of which here is the translation: 

Another time, the penitent [Baka] built himself a hut of leaves at the edge of the Ganges near a forest village. 
Brigands descended on this village one day and went away carrying with them the furniture, the livestock and the 
slaves. The oxen, the dogs and the people uttered great shouts. The penitent heard them; he wondered what it was, 
understood that a danger menaced the people and declared that, if he were alive, these beings would not perish. He 
entered into dhyana based upon the superknowledges, then, emerging from it, he created an army facing the brigands 
by means of a mind of abhijfia. Blue with fear, the brigands thought that the king was certainly coming to attack them 
and, putting down their spoils, they took flight. The penitent ordered each person to take back his own property and that 
was SO. 

- Before taking rebirth in the Brahmaloka, Baka was a Buddhist monastic. It is said in the Tsa pao tsang king, 
T 203, k. 3, p. 461a13-15: There was an ayusmat camed P’o-k’ie (Baka). Venerable Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
taught him the contents of the Dharma (dharmoddana) and he became anagamin. After death, he was reborn among the 
Brahmadevas and had the name P’o-k ’‘ie-fan (Bakabrahma). When Kokalika, a disciple of Devadatta, accused Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana of misconduct, Bakabrahma came down from the Brahma heaven to defend his former teachers 
(see above, p. 807-809F) 
°° The Brahma gods occupying the first dhyana include three categories: the Brahmakayikas, the Brahmapurohitas 
and the Mahabrahmas. For their size and their lifespan, see HBb8girin, p. 115as.v. Bon. For the reasons just explained, 


Bakabrahma was assured of an exceptionally long lifespan, but not eternal. 
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real Buddha; and in other places, by his magical power (rddhibala), he creates by emanation (nirmite) 


fictive buddhas who save beings. 


Answer. — That is not correct. Why? Because, in the Jambudvipa of the other universes, each one says to 
himself: “The Buddha here is the real Buddha; the Buddhas elsewhere are the fictive (nirmite) Buddhas.” 
How do we know that? In the Jambudvipas of the other universes, if they know that the Buddha is fictive, 


they would not accept his teachings (sasana) or his rules (siksa@pada) with faith. 


Let us take a strange universe where the human life-span (@yuhpramdna) is a kalpa; for these people, a 
buddha of one hundred years would not even have lived for a single one of their days; the people would 
merely scorn him (avamdna) and would not accept his teaching. The Buddha transforms the kalpa which 
these beings hold as real as he pleases. 


23 _ This is what is said in the Cheou-leng-yen-king (Stiramgamasitra): The 


[Sitramgamasamadhisiitra.] 
life of the Buddha Chen-t’ong-pien-tchao (Vikurvanavairocana) is 700,000 incalculable periods 
(asamkhyeyakalpa). The Buddha [Sakyamuni] said to Mafijusri: “That buddha is myself”, and the Buddha 


[Vairocana] in turn said: “The Buddha Sakyamuni is myself.” 


From that we know that the life-span (@yuhpramana) of the buddhas is [312b] truly limitless (aparimita). 
In order to save beings, the Buddhas manifest a long life (dirgha) or a short life (alpa) [according to the 
circumstances]. As you said above (p. 2339F), the Buddha Sakyamuni who saves beings by his magical 
power (rddhibala) does not have an [apparent] life-span different from that of people; there is no need for 


him to live for a hundred years: in one single day he could perform his buddha activity (buddhakarya). 


[Miracle of the multiplication of fictive Buddhas./* — Thus, one day Ananda had the following thought: 
The bhagavat Jan-teng (Dipamkara), the buddha Yi-ts’ie-cheng (Visvabht) and the buddha Pi-p’o-che 
(Vipasyin) appeared during favorable ages; their life-spans (Gyuhpramana) were very long and they were 
able to fullfil their buddha activity (buddhakarya). My Buddha Sakyamuni has appeared in a bad age 
(kalpakasaya) and his life-span will be very short. Soon there will be no more Bhagavat and he will not be 
able to complete fully (paripr-) his buddha activity. 


At that very moment, the Bhagavat entered into the concentration of the rising sun (stryadayasamadhi) and 
created innumerable buddhas, as many as the rays (rasmi) of the sun spreading in the ten directions, by 
emanation (nirmdna) from his body. Each of these fictive buddhas (nirmitabuddha) was in the universes 
and each one there fulfilled his buddha activity: some preached the Dharma, others manifested the 
superknowledges (abhijnda), others were in samadhi, others took their meals: in these many ways, they did 
the work of the Buddha and saved beings. 


On emerging from this concentration, the Buddha asked Ananda: Did you see and hear all these things? - 


Ananda answerd: Yes, I saw them. 


223 OF: Siramgamasamadhi, French transl., p. 267-270. 
4 See p. 531-535F, 1352-1353F. The Traité returns here for the third time to this stitra which I [Lamotte] have not 


been able to identify exactly. 
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The Buddha asked Ananda: Does the Buddha fulfill his buddha activity by such magical power 
(rddhibala)? - Ananda replied: Supposing that the Buddha lived only a single day, even the plants 
(trnakastha) of the great earth would all be saved, and beings also; all the more reason when he lives for a 


hundred years. 


From that we know that the life-span of the buddhas is limitless (aparimita) but that, in order to save beings, 


they manifest either a long life or a short life. 


Thus, when the rising sun is reflected (pratibhdasate) in a body of water, it is regulated (anuvartate) by the 
size of the body of water; if it is large, the reflection lasts for a long time; if it is small, the reflection quickly 
disappears. When the sun lights up a mountainof lapis-lazuli (vaidurya), crystal (sphatika) or pearl (mani), 
its reflection (pratibimba) lasts for a long time. When fire burns plants, if the latter are not numerous, it is 
quickly extinguished but if they are numerous, it lasts for a long time. On the pretext that there is no more 


fire in the place where it is extinguished, we cannot say that there were places where it burns for a long time. 


The interpretation is the same in regard to the dimensions of the Buddha’s radiance (buddhaprabha). 
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CHAPTER LI: ELIMINATION OF THE TRIPLE POISON 


First Section ELIMINATING THE THREE POISONS 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 34, 1. 10-15; Satasahasrika,p.114, 1. 3-10). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if he envisages the following: “When I have attained supreme complete 
enlightenment, may there be no desire, no hatred, no delusion in my buddha-field and may even the name 
of the triple poison be absent” and, “From then on, may all beings be endowed with wisdom so that they 
recognize: “Good is generosity! Good is discipline! Good is self-mastery! Good is continence! Good is 
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non-violence toward living beings!” (Bodhisattvena mahdsattvaivam upapariksamanena ‘kim iti me 
‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhasya_ tatra buddhaksetre ragadvesamoha na_ bhaveyus 
trivisasabdo ‘pi na bhaved iti, ‘kim iti sarvasattva evamripaya prajnaya samanvagata bhaveyur yad evam 
jJaniran sadhu danam sadhu damah sadhu samyamah sadhu brahmacaryam sdadhv_ avihimsa 


sarvapranibhitesv’ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 
Trivisaksaya 


I. ELIMINATING THE THREE POISONS FROM THE KSETRA 


Question. — If the universe [in question here] is free of the three poisons (¢rivisa) as well as the name 
(sabda) of these poisons, why is the Buddha born there? 


Answer. — Desire (raga), hatred (dvesa) and delusion (moha) are called the three roots of evil 


°° these are the dharmas that have the realm of desire (ka@madhdatvavacara) as their domain. 


(akusalamila): 
When the Buddha speaks of desire, hatred and delusion, it is a question of [the roots of evil] belonging to 
the desire realm, but when <2344> he speaks of afflicted ignorance (Alistavidya), the latter penetrates all 


three realms.””° 


There are buddha-fields that contain only (kevalam) men of desire: for these beings the bodhisattva [here] 
wishes that, at the time when he becomes Buddha, “in his universe there will be neither the three poisons 
(trivisa) nor even the name of the three poisons (trivisasabda).” But there are also pure buddha-fields 


(parisuddhabuddhaksetra) that contain only non-regressing bodhisattvas (avaivartika) with body born from 


o28 Digha, III, p. 214; Anguttara, I, p. 201: Timi akusalamulani. Lobho akusalamilam, doso akusalamiilam, moho 
akusalamulam. 
°° Afflicted ignorance (klistdvidyd) is present in the triple world: it is not moha, the root of evil but, more precisely, 


sammoha, confusion, in regard to the truths: cf. Kosa, V, p. 71. 
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the fundamental element (dharmadhdatujakaya); they no longer have any passions (A/esa) but retain only the 
traces (vasand);””’ for them the bodhisattva wishes that “even the name of the triple poison will be absent in 


his universe.” 


Some say: When the bodhisattva formulates the vow to save all beings, beings are really not all saved. 
Similarly here, when he wishes that in his universe there would not be the name of the three poisons, it is 
clear that the three poisons will still be found there and will not be exhausted. Indeed, if there were no more 
triple poison, of what use would the Buddhas still be? If on earth there were no more great shadows (tamas) 


we would not need the light of the sun. As it is said in a sutra: 


8 _ “Tf three dharmas did not exist, the Buddha <2345> would not be born into the world, 


[Abhavyasitra]. 
and if these three dharmas are not destroyed, it would be impossible (abhavya) to escape old age, sickness 


and death. These three dharmas are the three poisons.” 


Finally, there are universes (Jokadhdatu) where beings, analyzing dharmas, say: “This is good (kusala), that 
is not good (akusala); this is bondage (bandhana), that is deliverance (moksa), etc.;”” and they indulge in 


futile chatter (prapamica) about nirvana of unique nature (ekalaksana-nirvana). This is why the bodhisattva 


°°7 As we have seen above, p. 1760F seq., the traces of the passions (k/esavasand) persist in the arhat and even in the 
avaivartika bodhisattvas of the eighth bhtimi; only the Buddha has eliminated them. 

nee Abhavyasiitra of the Nidanasamyukta, p. 204-210 (Chinese versions, T 99, no. 346, k. 14, p. 95c17-06b24; T 99, 
no.760, k. 28, p. 199c27-200a13) and Abhabbo sutta of Anguttara, V, p. 144-149. — Comparative study in E. 
Waldschmidt, /dentifizierung einer Handscrift des Nidanasamyukta aus den Turfan-Funden, ZDMG, 107 (1957), p. 
372-401; Sutra of the Nidanasamyukta, BSOAS, XX (1957), p. 569-579. 

Sanskrit: magadhesu nid anam / traya ime bhiksavo dharma samvidyante anista amanapa lokasya / katame 
trayah / tadyatha vyadhir .... abhavyo vyadhim jaram maranam prahatum / 

Pali: tayo bjhikkhave dhamma loke na samvijjeyyum na thatagato loke .... appahaya abhabbo jatim pahatum 
jJaram pahatum maranam pahatum / 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. — The story took place in Magadha. There are, O monks, three unpleasant, 
disagreeable and annoying things for the world. What are these three things? They are sickness, old age and death. If 
these three things, unpleasant, disagreeable and annoying to the world, did not exist, the Tathagatas, saints, fully and 
rightly enlightened, would not be born in the world to throw light on the well-preached doctrine and discipline. But 
since the three things, unpleasant, disagreeable and annoying to the world, namely old age, sickness and death, do exist, 
the Tathagatas, saints, rightly and fully enlightened, are born into the world to bring to light the well-preached doctrine 
and discipline. If one has not rejected three [other] things, one is incapable of avoiding sickness, old age and death. 
What are these three things? They are desire, hatred and delusion. If one has not rejected these three things, one is 
incapable of avoiding sickness, old age and death. 

- The Traité has twice already referred to this sitra: cf. p. 300F, n. 2; p. 543F, n. 1. 
°° On these dualistic conceptions formally condemned by the Madhyamaka, see chap. VIII of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, 


French transl., p. 301-318; the distinction between bandhana and moksa is criticized, p. 306 at top of page. 
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hopes [here] that, in his universe, “beings do not produce the three poisons”, knowing full well that the true 


nature of the three poisons (trivisadharmata) is nirvana.*”° <2346> 


Il. ENDOWING THE KSETRA WITH A SPECIAL WISDOM 


Question. — [The bodhisattva hopes here that in his buddhaksetra] “all beings are endowed with such a 


wisdom that...” What is this wisdom (prajna)? 


Answer. — This wisdom is the correct worldly view (laukiki samyagdrsti). In this correct worldly view, 
beings say: “There is generosity (asti danam), there is [fruit of ripening] of good or bad actions (asti 
sukrtaduskrtanam karmanam vipakaphalam), there is a world here below and a world beyond (asty ayam 
loko ‘sti paro lokah), there are arhats.”*°' Believing in the existence of good and bad actions, <2347>, they 
approve of generosity (dana); believing in the existence of arhats, they approve of morality (sila), they 


approve of concentration (samadhi), they approve of continence (brahmacarya). Having obtained the 


3) The three poisons, rdga, dvesa and moha are no longer to be rejected but rather to be taken, for they are themselves 
deliverances: Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 156, 264, 274, 286, 289, 310. 

30! The distinction between mundane (aukiki) and supramundane (Jokottara) samyagdrsrti is canonical. Here the 
Traité reproduces almost literally the Cattarisakasutta of the Majjhima, III, p. 72, 1. 4-20 (compare Samyukta, T 99, no. 
28, p. 203a21-b2). 

Sammaditthim p’ aham, bhikkhave, dvayam vadami. Atthi, bhikkhave, sammdditthi sasava putinabhagiya 
upadhivepakka; atthi, bhikkhave, sammaditthi ariya ... parinindriyam pannabalam dhammavicayasambojjhango 
sammaditthi magganga. 

Transl. — I say, O monks, there are two kinds of right view. There is an impure right view contributing to 
merit and ending up in a rebirth; there is a noble supramundane pure right view, constituting a member of the Path. 

What is the impure right view, contributing to merit and leading to a rebirth? There is generosity, there is 
sacrifice, there is oblation, there is fruit of ripening of good or bad actions, there is a world down here and a world 
beyond, there are in the world monks and brahamanas of right progress and right conduct who, having realized _ this 
world and the other world by their own superknowledge, teach them, 

What is the noble pure supramundane right view, constituting a member of the path? In a man of noble mind, 
of pure mind who is in possession of the noble Path and cultivates the noble Path, it is the wisdom, the faculty of 
wisdom, the power of wisdom, the factor of enlightenment called discrimination of dharmas, the right view constituting 
a factor of the path. 

- In contrast to the heathen (mithyddrstika), the man with mundane right view respects the natural (or 
conventional law); he believes in the efficacy of rituals, in reward for good and punishment for evil, in the future life; 
he honors his parents and the deities; he venerates monks and brahamanas. But this right mundane view is impure 
(sasrava) because it rests on the belief in the self, in the 4tman, which is a false belief. Although it contributes to 
gaining merit (punyabhagiya) and leads to good rebirths in the higher destinies, it is incapable of putting an end to 
suffering and does not assure deliverance. On the other hand, the right supramundane view, not contaminated by belief 


in the self and which is a factor of the Path, is truly liberating. 
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power of right view (samyagdrsti), they approve of non-violence toward beings (avihimsa 
sarvapranibhitesu). This mundane correct view (aukiki samyagdrsti) is the root (mila) of wisdom free of 


impurities (andsrava prajna). 
This is why the bodhisattva wishes here that the name of the three poisons is not found in his field. 


Desire (raga) is of two kinds: bad desire (mithyaraga) and simple desire; hatred (dvesa) is of two kinds: 
bad hatred (mithyadvesa) and simple hatred; delusion (moha) is of two kinds: bad delusion (mithyamoha) 


and simple delusion. 


Beings who are the victims of the three kinds of bad poisons (mithyavisa) are difficult to convert and save; 
those who are victims of the three kinds of simple poisons are easy to save. When the Prajfiiaparamitastitra 
speaks here of “eliminating the name of the three poisons”, it is a matter of eliminating the name of the 


three bad poisons. 
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As for the five expressions: “Good is generosity! (sadhu danam), etc. [used here by the stitra], see what 


has been said above (p. 504-506F) in the Fang-kouang chapter (Rasmipramoksa). 


Saddharmavipralopa 


Second Section PREVENTING THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
HOLY DHARMA 


Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 34, 1. 16-17; Satasahasrika, p. 114, 1. 11-12). — The bodhisattva must practice the 
perfection of wisdom if he wishes that, after his parinirvana, there will be neither the disappearance of the 
Holy Dharma nor [313a] even the name of this disappearance (‘Kim iti me_ parinirvrtasya 


saddharmantardhanam na bhaved antardhanasabdo ‘pi na baved iti prajnadparamoitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - <2348> 


Question. — If even the Buddha who is the king of the Dharma must disappear, why should his Dharma not 


disappear? 


Answer. — As IJ have already said above, this was a wish (pranidhana) of the bodhisattva, but is not itself 


realizable. 


3 The series of approvals introduced by sadhu is a stock phrase, present in the Prajiiaparamita siitras in the form of 
many variations: cf. PaficavimSatim p., 10,1. 7-8; 34, 1. 14-15; Satasahasrika, p. 19, 1. 7-8; 114, 1. 8-9. The formula of 
Samghabheda, I, p. 73, 1. 19-20 (sa@dhu damah sadhu samyamah sadhv arthacaryah sadhu kusalacaryah sadhu 
kalyanacaryah) is almost the same as that of Mahavadanasitra, ed. E. Waldschmidt, p. 128, For the Pali wording, more 


developed, see Digha, II, p. 28, 1. 31-33. 
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1) All conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) are the result of a complex of causes and conditions 


(hetupratyayasamagrisamutpanna); how then would they subsist eternally (nitvastha) and not perish? 


The Buddha is like the full sun and the Dharma like the light that remains at the setting of the sun; why 
would this remaining light at sunset not disappear? It is only because the Dharma lasts for a long time and 


nobody sees it disappear that it is said not to disappear. 


2) Moreover, the bodhisattva [of whom the Prajiaparamitasiitra is speaking here] sees that among the 
Dharmas preached by the Buddhas, some remain for a long time (cirasthitika) and others do not. Thus the 
Dharma of Buddha Kasyapa lasts seven days; the Dharma of Buddha Sakyamuni lasts for a thousand 
years.°°* This is why the bodhisattva makes the following wish: “Although my Dharma is conditioned 
(samskrta), | wish that it will be prolonged and not disappear, like fire (agni) that, on finding fuel 


(indhana), continues uninterruptedly.” 


3) Moreover, the Dharma of the Buddhas is the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam dharmata). Now this 
true nature is without production (anutpdda), without destruction (anirodha), without interruption 
(anuccheda), without permanence (asdasvata), without one-ness (anekartha), without multiplicity 
(andnartha), without coming (andgama), without going (anirgama),°™ without grasping (anupdaddna), 
without agitation (aninjya), without attachment (asanga), without support (andsraya), non-existent (asat), 


like nirvana. Dharmata being like that, how could it disappear (antardhana)? 


Question. — Dharmata being like that, all the buddhadharmas are necessarily without destruction 
(anirodha). 


Answer. — Defined in this way, the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam dharmata) is indestructible. 
Nevertheless, there are people who, out of false conceptualization (samkalpa),*” grasp characteristics in 
things <2349> (dharmesu nimittany udgrhnanti) - characteristics of cessation, etc. (vinasadilaksana) — and 
resort to dualistic theories, believing in disappearances (antardhdana). But in the true nature of things 


(dharmanam dharmata) there is no disappearance. 


4) Finally by practicing the obstacle-free (andvaranadharma) prajfiaparamita, the bodhisattva accumulates 
immense qualities (aprameyaguna) and, conforming to his original vow (purvapranidhdna), his Holy 
Dharma continues [in time] and nobody sees it disappear. However, everything happens like the shooting 
of the bow and arrow: when the archer shoots an arrow up into the air, the arrow goes far and, even though 


nobody sees it disappear, it necessarily finally drops.*°° 


Buddhanamasravana 


33 After Sakyamuni’s parinirvana, his Dharma persists for a thousand years: the Dharma properly called (saddharma, 
tcheng-fa) lasts 500 years and the counterfeit Dharma (pratiriipakadharma, siang-fa) for another 500 years. On the 
disappearance of the Holy Dharma of Sakyamuni, see details in Lamotte, Histoire de bouddhisme indien, p. 210-222. 
34 These are the eight ‘not’s’ of Nagarjuna: cf. p. 326F; 1638F, n.4. 

35 Here again Kumiarajiva uses the characters yi-siang-fen-pie to translate samkalpa. 


306 An example already used above, p. 1261F. 
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Third Section BRINGING INNUMERABLE BEINGS TO 
ABHISAMBODHI BY HEARING THE NAME OF THE BUDDHAS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


This is the last wish formulated by the bodhisattva presented here by the Prajfiaparamitasttra. 


This is a bodhisattva who has made the resolution (cittotpdda) to attain abhisambodhi some day and, by 
virtue of that, to become fully and completely enlightened. The siitra gives neither the name of this 
bodhisattva nor the name he will take once he becomes buddha. The bodhisattva formulates the following 
wish: “When I shall have attained abhisambodhi, may beings living in each of the ten directions in 
universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges also be settled into abhisambodhi as soon as they hear 
my name.” Only the hearing of the name (namadheya) is required; there is no question of meditation or of 


recollection (anusmrti) of the name or of vocal invocation. 


In order to realize this wish, the bodhisattva must “practice the perfection of wisdom” (prajnaparamitayam 


siksitavyam), 1.e., conceive it and practice it in the spirit of the prajfiiaparamita. 


From the point of view of relative truth, this wish is unrealizable. No buddha has ever saved all beings at 
one time, whether by the hearing of his name or by any other means. The proof of this is that in the 
innumerable universes distributed throughout the ten directions, buddhas have appeared, now appear, and 
will appear forever in order to save beings from old age, sickness and death. If the whole world had been 


saved once and for all, the appearance of buddhas would be useless. 


On the other hand, from the point of view of absolute truth, the wish formulated here by the bodhisattva is 
completely realizable; furthermore, it has already been realized. How does the bodhisattva practice it? By 
practicing the prajhaparamita. What is there to say? The answer is given to us by the sitra itself 
(Paficavimsati, p. 38, 1. 16-39, 1. 1; Satasahastika, p. 119, 1. 18-120, 1. 5): 


Tatha hi krtrimam nama pratidharmam / te ca kalpitah / 4gantukena namadheyena vyavahriyante / tani 
bodhisattvah prajiaparamitayam caran sarvanamani <2350> na samanupasyaty asamanupasyan 
nabhivisate / punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvah prajnapadramitayam carann evam upapariksate 
namamatram idam yaduta bodhisattva iti /namamatram idam yaduta bodhi iti / nadmamatram idam yaduta 


prajnaparamiteti /nadmamatram idam yaduta prajnaparamiayam caryeti / 


“Actually the name is fictive; it is an anti-dharma; the things [which it designates] are imaginary and 
expressed by a sound which is foreign to them. The bodhisattva engaged in the perfection of wisdom does 
not consider all these names and, not considering them, does not become attached to them. Furthermore, O 
Sariputra, the bodhisattva engaged in the perfection of wisdom determines this: bodhisattva is only a name, 
bodhi is only a name, buddha is only a name, prajiaparamita is only a name and the practice of 


prajfiaparamita is only a name.” 
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That being so, the bodhisattva who wishes to lead all beings to abhisambodhi and buddhahood by the 
simple hearing of his name is the victim of an illusion, since beings, the buddha, abhisambodhi and the 
bodhisattva himself are purely imaginary. The prajfiaparamita, itself only a name, is the absence of all 


illusion, or in other words, the destruction of wrong views. That is the truth! 


Empty of content though it may be and precisely because it is empty of content, the Truth is liberating: 
Veritas liberabit vos. It is omnipotent and there is no wish that it cannot realize, for the good reason that 


there is no wish to be realized. 


The buddhas and the great bodhisattvas of the tenth bhimi who have the Prajiiaparamita as mother and the 
Dharmadhatu as body are mingled with the Truth and, like it, are all-powerful. 


The hearing of the name of the buddhas (namadheyasravana) naturally is followed by a reflection 
(manasikara), more or less prolonged, on these same buddhas, and this reflection is often followed by an 


oral invocation (@kranda), “Namo buddhaya”. 


The spiritual practice of buddhanusmrti commonly practiced by monks and lay people begins with a 
settling of the mind (samadhi) on the ten names (adhivacana) of the buddhas (cf. p. 124-144F; 1340- 
1342F): it is placed among the dharmas of the Path leading to nirvana. 


Pure Land Buddhism has been the subject of much research recently. The Japanese production has reached 
unimaginable proportions and H. Nakamura has reported on it in Survey of Mahayana Buddhism, Journal of 
Intercultural Studies, no. 3, 1976, p. 112-120. The primordial aim of this religious movement has been to 
assure its adherents a rebirth in the paradise of the buddhas without, nevertheless, excluding access to 
complete perfect enlightenment at a much later date. The method proposed to realize these objectives is 
presented as being easy and the names of the buddhas plays a major role in it. In order to take rebirth in 
Sukhavati, the Western Paradise, it is necessary first to hear the name of the Buddha Amitabha or 
Amitayus, but this is only a prior condition. Next, it is necessary - and this is essential - to dedicate to it a 
mind free of any distraction (aviksipta). Opinions differ on the length of this reflection (manasikara) or this 
commemoration (anusmrti): for some, one single thought (ekacitta), i.e., a single mind-moment, is enough; 
others say that it should continue for ten thoughts, for one day and one <2351> night, for ten days and ten 
nights, or even that it should be prolonged indefinitely. This commemoration sees its efficacy increase if it 
takes place at the moment of death (see above, p. 1534-1539F) and if the ascetic formulates the vow 
(pranidhana) to be reborn in Sukhavati. In return for this, the dying person will see, coming to him, the 
Buddha Amitabha surrounded by a samgha of bhiksus and bodhisattvas and, after his death, will accede to 
the Western Paradise. However, this favor will be denied to those who have committed the five sins of 
immediate retribution (Gnantarya) or who have rejected the Holy Dharma (saddharmapratiksepa): cf. the 
Small Sukhavativyiha, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 202, |. 11-19; Large Sukhavativytiha, ed. A. Ashikaga, p. 13, 1. 
22-14, 1. 8. 


The Amida soteriology is complex; in it, the hearing of the name and commemoration of the buddhas, the 
wish to be reborn in the Pure Land, the mind at death, the personal intervention of Amitabha, and the 
exclusion of the biggest wrong-doings occur in turn. The two Sukhavativythas, both in their original Indian 


form as well as in the numerous Chinese and Tibetan versions, have, in time, undergone important 
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revisions, mainly in regard to the number of vows formulated by the bodhisattva Dharmakara when he 
‘adorned’ his future buddha-field. This composite character in Amidism poses a mass of delicate questions 
the description of and often the solution to which may be found in K. Fujita, Genshi JBdo Shisf na Kenkyu 
(Studies on Early Pure Land Buddhism), 1979. 


In the Chinese and Japanese extensions of Amidism, a growing importance is attached to the oral 
invocation of Amita. See P. Demiéville, Sur la pensée unique, in BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 231-246; G. 
Renondeau, Le Bouddhisme japonais, in Encyclopédie de la Pléiade, History of Religions, I, p. 1337-1340: 
the articles devoted to Amita in Encyclopedia of Buddhism of Ceylon, I, p. 434-463. — In the 10" century, 
KBya (903-972) traveled through Japan proclaiming the name of the Buddha of the West. Incessantly 
repeated according to HBnen (1133-1212), piously pronounced only once according to Shinran (1173- 
1262), accompanied by dance according to Ippen (1239-1289), the nembutsu became, solely by the power 
of Amita and in the absence of any merit, the main if not the only means of salvation. The adept who 
pronounces it is assured of being reborn after death in the Western Paradise. The nembutsu works its effects 


ipso facto and infallibly, like a sacrament. 


The bodhisattva whom the Prajfiaparamitastitra presents here formulates a wish both more simple and more 
ambitious, more simple in method - for it is a matter of only the hearing of the name (n@madheyasravana) 
— and also more ambitious in method - for the goal is not to be reborn collectively in the Pure Land, but to 
establish all beings in the abhisambodhi of the buddhas. This goal is attained only in the perspective of the 


perfection of wisdom, the view of emptiness. 


Is the hearing of the name, like ‘the adoration of the Buddha Amita’ (Nan-wou-a-mi-t’o-fo, namo- 
amidabutsu) the only means of salvation, infallible and producing its effect immediately by the sole fact of 
being pronounced? Is it not, amongst many others, an adjuvant to bodhi, useful certainly, but not 
indispensable, the practice the success of which is not necessarily guaranteed and producing its result only 


after the event? 


The question arose for those who had access to sutras of tendencies as different as, on the one hand, the 
Prajiiapamaramitas and, on the other hand, the Sukhavativythas. This was the case for the author of the 
Traité who, throughout <2352> his commentary, cites these texts abundantly. Forced to take a position, he 
refuses to recognize the unconditional value of a nembutsu in the hearing of the name. Here is what his 


reasoning will be: 


1) The hearing of the name is not the unique means of realizing abhisambodhi. The buddhas save beings by 
various means, the most common of which is preaching the Dharma (dharmadesana). But there are others: 


emitting rays, performing miracles, spreading perfumes, producing sounds, etc. 


2) None of these means is infallible, for the capacities and dispositions of beings to be converted must be 
taken into account. Thus, Sakyamuni who appeared in an impure land and at a bad age, increased his 
preaching but did not always convince his auditors. The inhabitants of Magadha criticized him and his 


cousin Devadatta accused him of charlatanism. 
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3) It is not enough to hear the word ‘buddha’ in order to obtain bodhi: in order to come to this final 


outcome, Sudatta and Saila had to receive in addition the admonitions and instructions of Sakyamuni. 


4) The hearing of the name and access to abhisambodhi are not mingled in one single moment of mind: at 


the best, the hearing will be the immediate antecedent (anantarapratyaya) to abhisambodhi. 


In conclusion, the hearing of the name does not act as a talisman or a magical formula; it is not the unique 
and infallible means to realize great enlightenment instantaneously. It may be compared to the slight 
cleavage that makes an already ripe fruit to fall, to the drop of water that makes a vase that is already full to 


overflow. 
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Sutra (cf. Paficavimsati, p. 34, 1. 16-18; Satasahasrika, p. 114, lL. 14-16). — The bodhisattva must 
practice the perfection of wisdom if he envisages the following: “When I attain supreme complete 
enlightenment, may beings, in each of the ten directions in universes as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges, be established as soon as they hear my name in supreme complete enlightenment” (Bodhisattvena 
mahdasattvenaivam upapariksamanena ‘kim iti me ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhasya, saha 
Sravanena me namadheyasya, ye dasasu diksu gangana-divalukopamesu lokadhatusu sattvas te nivata 


bhaveyur anuttarayam samyaksambodhav’ iti prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 


I. THE TWO KINDS OF BUDDHA 


Question. — Some people are born in a time when one can meet a Buddha and when the Buddha’s Dharma 


is present; however, sometimes they fall into hell (xiraya). This was the case for : 
T i-p’o-ta (Devadatta),°” <2353> 
Kiu-kia-li (Kokalika),°** 
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Ho-to che-tseu (Hastaka Sakyaputra),*”” ete. 


3°7 Cf. p. 407F, note. 
3°8 The lies of Kokalika followed by his fall into hell have already been noted, p. 63F, and told in full, p. 806-813FF. 
3 Above, p. 693F, the Traité has already mentioned a certain Ho-to (Hastaka) along with Devadatta. The former, I 
[Lamotte] think, perhaps wrongly, should be replaced by Udraka Ramaputra. The transcription Ho-to che-tseu which is 
found here shows that it is a question of Hastaka Sakyaputra (in Pali, Hatthaka Sakyaputta) distinct from many other 
Hastakas mentioned in the scriptures and particularly Hastaka Atavika whose story is told above, p. 562-565F. 
Hastaka Sakyaputra appears in the Vinayas in regard to the first Patayantika dealing with lying: Pali Vin, 
IV,p. 1-2 (cf. Comm. of the Dhammapada, III, p. 390-391); Mahisasaka Vin.., T 1421. k. 5. p. 37b12-37c6; 
Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, K. 11, p. 634a6-634c10; Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, k. 9, p. 63b12-64a5. Here is the 


transl. of the latter source, the most detailed: 
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They fell into hell because the three bad dharmas <2354> (akusaladharma) — raga, dvesa and moha] — 
covered their minds. But then how can the Prajiaparamitastitra say here that, in the absence of the Buddha, 
in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, it is enough to hear the name of a buddha 


(buddhanamadheyasravana) to attain abhisambodhi? 


The Buddha was dwelling at Sravasti. At that time in southern India, there was a master in the art of debate; 
his belly was covered with sheets of copper and he wore a lamp on his head. He came to Sravasti and people asked him 
why he was [armor-clad] in such a way. He answered: “My wisdom is strong and I am afraid that my belly might 
burst.” He was also asked why he carried a lamp on his head and he replied that it was to light up the darkness. People 
said: “You foolish brahmana, the sun lights up the whole continent; why do you talk about darkness?” He answered: 
“Don’t you know there are two kinds of darkness? One is when the light of the sun and the moon are absent; the other 
is delusion (moha), when the light of wisdom (prajnda) is absent.” People said: “It is because you have not seen the 
bhiksu Ho-to che-tseu (Hastaka Sakyaputra) that you talk that way. If you had seen and heard him, the rising of the sun 
would be shadows and the night would be the sun-rise.” Then the inhabitants of the city begged the bhiksu Hastaka 
Sakyaputra to come and debate with the brahmana. Hastaka, hearing this invitation, became despondent but could do 
no other than to start out for the city. 

On the way, he saw two rams fighting. He took this as an omen and said to himself: “This ram is the 
brahmana, this other ram is me.” Seeing that the ram that represented himself was losing, he became more depressed. 
Following on his way, he saw two bulls fighting and said to himself: “This bull is the brahmana, the other bull is 
myself’; here again the bull that represented himself was losing. Continuing on his way, he saw two men fighting and 
he said to himself: “This man is the brahamana, that man is myself.” Again the man representing himself was the loser. 
About to enter the debate hall, he saw a woman carrying a pitcher of water, but the pitcher broke and the water spilled 
out. He thought: “I see bad omens: I cannot avoid defeat.” Nevertheless, unable to do anything else, he entered the 
house. There, on seeing the eyes and the face of the debate master, he understood that he would be vanquished, and his 
grief was extreme. He went to sit down and when it was announced that the debate could begin, he answered: “For the 
moment I am a little sick; wait until tomorrow.” Having said that, he went [to the Jetavana in Saravasti] where he had a 
place to live. In the last watch of the night (pascime yame), he left to go to Rajagrha. 

The next day, the inhabitants [of Sravasti] gathered together; they waited for Hastaka for a long time but he 
did not appear. The time having passed, they went to the Jetavana and began to look for him (anvesana). The bhiksus 
{in Jetavana] told them: “During the last watch of the night, Hastaka took his robe and his bowl (patracivaram ddaya) 
and went away.” Hearing this, the citizens blamed Hastaka in many ways (anekaparydayena vigarhanti), saying: “How 
can a bhiksu lie thus?” One man told it to a second, the second to a third and so on, and so [Hastaka’s] bad name spread 
throughout the city. Then the bhiksus of little desire (alpeccha) who were simple (alpakrtya) and kept the precepts 
strictly (dhiitavadin) took their robe and bow] and entered the city to beg their food (pindaya). Hearing about the affair, 
they were displeased and after their meal they went to tell the details to the Buddha (tair etat prakkaranam bhagavato 
vistarendarocitam). 

Then, for this reason [and in this circumstance], the Buddha called the assembly of bhiksus together (atha 
bhagavan etasmin nidana etasmin prakarane samgham samnipatayati). He blamed [Hastaka] in many ways, saying: 
“How can a bhiksu lie in this way?” Having blamed him in many ways, he said to the bhiksus: “In view of ten 
advantages, I promulgate the following rule for bhiksus (dasGnusamsan pratitya bhiksunam siksaGpadam 
prajnapayisyami) and from now on this rule must be worded thus (adyagrena caitac siksapadam uddestavyam): If a 


bhiksu lies knowingly, he commits a patayantika (samprajanamrsavadat patayantika).” 
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Answer. — Above (p. 513F, 1805-1806F, 1818F, 1889F, 1907F, 1940F, 2238F, 2311F, 2322F), I have 
already said that there are two kinds of Buddhas: i) the Buddha with the body born of the fundamental 
element (dharmadhatujakaya); [313b] ii) the fictive Buddha (nirmanabuddha) who adapts himself to the 
sufferings of beings. In speaking of the dharmadhdatujakaya Buddha, we say that it is enough to hear his 
name to find salvation; in speaking of the nirmanakaya Buddha who is adapted to beings, we say that in 
accordance with their karmic cause and conditions, some beings, even though they are dwelling with this 
Buddha, fall into hell. 


There is no-one that this dharmadhatukakaya buddha cannot save (paritrana), no wish (pranidhana) that 
he cannot fulfill (paripurana). Why? Because for innumerable (aprameya) incalculable (asamkhyeya) 
kalpas he has accumulated all the roots of good (kusalamiila) and all the good qualities (guna). His 


omniscience (sarvajnata) is unhindered (anavarana) and complete (sampanna). 


The devas and the great bodhisattvas rarely see it. Like the cintamani, it is hard (durdrsa) to see and hard to 
acquire (durlabbha) it, but those who do see it have their wishes fulfilled. — It is like the sudarsa(?) plant: 
those who see it escape from all their misfortunes. — It is like the cakravartin king: people who see him do 
not lack wealth (dhana). — It is like Sakradevendra: people who see him obtain <2355> all their desires 


(yatheccham).*'° — It is like Brahmadevaraja: beings who depend on him chase away all their fears (bhaya). 


People who commemorate (anusmaranti) the name of the bodhisattva Kouan-che-yin (Avalokitesvara) are 


freed from all danger;*"' all the more so if they commemorate the dharmadhatujakayva buddha. 


310 See Dhvajagrasiitra cited above, p. 1335-1338F. 

31! The Traité is referring here to the Saddharmapundarika, chap. XXIV, p. 438, 1. 5-439, |. 2. The bodhisattva 
Aksayamati asks the Buddha the reasons why the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is so named. The Buddha replies in these 
words: 

tha kulaputra yavanti sattvakotinayutasatasahasrani yani duhkhani pratyanubhavanti tani saced 
avalokitesvarasya bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya namadheyam srnuyus te sarve tasmad duhkhaskandhat parimucyeran 
/ye ca kulaputra sattvé avalokitesvarasya bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya namadheyam dharayisyanti sacet te mahaty 
agniskandhe prapateyuh sarve te ‘valokitesvarasya bodhisattvasya mahdasattvasya tejasa tasman mahato ‘gniskandhat 
parimucyeran / sacet punah kulaputra sattva nadibhir uhyamana avalokitesvarasya bodhisattvasya 
mahdasattvasyakrandam kuryuh sarvas ta nadyas tesam sattvanam gadham dadyuh / 

Burnouf’s translation. — O son of noble family, everything that exists in this world of hundreds of thousands 
of myriads of creatures that suffer pain, all these creatures have only to hear the name of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
to be freed from this great mass of suffering. If those who happen to fall into a great mass of fire recall the name of this 
bodhisattva-mahasattva, they will be delivered from this great mass of fire by the splendor of the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva Avalokitesvara. If, O son of noble family, these beings happen to be carried away by the current of the 
rivers, if they invoke the bodhisattva-mahasattva Avalokitesvara, all the rivers will provide a ford for these beings 
immediately. 

- Aside from slight grammatical differences, such as parimucyeyuh in place of parimucyeran, the Gilgit 
version, ed. S. Watanabe, p. 304, 1. 6-14, presents the same text. 

According to this passage faithfully rendered in Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 286AD (T 263, k. 10, p. 128c22- 
129a2) and by Kumarajiva in 406 (T 262, k. 7, p. 56c6-11), a distinction must be made between hearing the name 
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Il. HEARING THE NAME OF THE BUDDHAS 


1. As arule, Sakyamuni saves by his preaching 


Question. — The Buddha Sakyamuni also participates in the body born of the fundamental element 
(dharmadhatujakaya) and is not <2356> different from [the other Buddhas]. Then, since he is present in the 
world, why are there still people who commit the five sins of immediate retribution (anantarya), starving 


people (Asudhita), thieves (caura) and other miserable people of the same kind? 


Answer. — The original pact (piirvabhyupagama) of the Buddha Sakyamuni was the following: “I came into 
a bad age and it is by teaching the Path (marga) that I wish to save beings: I did not come to provide them 
the happiness of this world (Jaukikasukha), riches and honors.” If this Buddha had wanted to use his powers 


to give them those things, there is nothing he could not have realized. 


Moreover, among people [in the bad age], the power of their merits (punyabala) is slight and the 


defilements of wrongdoings are heavy: this is why they do not find deliverance as they wish (yatheccham). 


Moreover, the Buddha at present teaches only pure nirvana and nevertheless, people blame and criticize 
him: 
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[Criticisms of the Magadhians].°’“ — They said: “Why does the Buddha <2357> make so many disciples 


and convert (nayati) the populace? That is bondage (bandhana) as well.” 


(namadheyasravana, wen-ming) which liberates from the mass of suffering, its memorization (dharana, tch’e) which 
protects from fire, and its invocation by loud cries (@kranda, tch’eng) which saves from water. 

Here the Traité speaks only of those who ‘commemorate’ (anusmaranti, nien) the name of Avalokitesvara. In 
the main meaning of the word, anusmrti is a mental act and not a vocal act. The Traité recognizes that those who 
commemorate the name of the great bodhisattva escape from dangers but, different from the Lotus, it does not say that 
they are liberated from the mass of suffering (duhkhaskanda), a liberation which is none other than nirvana, vimukti. 
Rather, it notes that recourse to Avalokitesvara, profitable though it may be, is less efficacious than calling upon these 
depersonalized buddhas that are the dharmadhatujakaya. 

3!2 The numerous conversions carried out by the Buddha since his first sermons did not fail to provoke displeasure and 
criticisms: 
brahmacariyam caranti. manussda ujjhayanti khiyanti vipdcenti: aputtakatadya patipanno samano Gotamo, vedhavyaya 
patipanno samani Gotamo, kulupacchedaya pautipanno samano Gotamo. idani anena jatilasahassam pabbajitam, 
samane Gotamo brahmacariyam carantiti. api ’ssu bhikkhu disva imaya gathaya codenti: 

agato kho mahasamani Magadhanam Giribbajam / 


sabbe Sanjaye netvana, kam su dani nayissatiti // 
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When the Buddha converts just by preaching the Dharma, people already criticize him; what would they 
not say if he indiscriminately distributed the happiness of the world (lokasukha)? 
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[Criticisms of Devadatta].”° — Wanting to have the mark of the thousand-rayed wheel (sahasrara cakra) on 


the soles of his feet (pddatala), Devadatta had an iron (avas) mold made, had it heated and cauterized his 


Foucher’s translation. — At that time, many young people of good family in the land of Magadha embraced 
the religious life one after another under the direction of the Blessed One. The populace murmured and became angry: 
“The Sramana Gautama aims to bring about the absence of children, to bring about widowhood, to bring about the 
extinction of the family. He has just ordained as monks the thousand anchorites (jatila), then the two hundred and fifty 
monks of Safijaya, and now many young people of noble family in Magadha one after another are embracing the 
religious life under the direction of the sramana Gautama.” And when these people saw the bhiksus, they wanted to 
quarrel with them with this stanza: 

“The great Sramana has come 

To the capital of the land of Magadha; 

He has converted all the disciples of Safijaya; 
Whom will he convert today?” 

- On the same subject, see also Catusparisad, p. 394 and Mahavastu, III, p. 90. 

313 Here the Traité gives a version augmented by an episode told by the Milasarv. Vin.: Samghabheda, II, p. 165-165; 
T 1450, k. 18, p. 191c20-192a7: 

Punar api devadattah ajatasatroh katayati: tvam maya rdjye pratisthapitah: tvam api mam buddhatve 
pratisthapaya iti; sa kathayati: bhagavatah cakrankapadatalacihnata laksanam asti; tava tu cakrankapadatalacihnata 
nati iti; sa kathayati: aham cakrankapadatalacihnam abhinirvartayami iti; tena ayaskara ahitya uktah: saksyatha 
mama pdadatale cakrankam kartum? iti; te kathayanti: arya <yadi> saknosi vedanam sodhum iti; sa kathayati: kuruta, 
Saksyami iti; te samlaksayanti: balavan esah; yady evam evankyamah, sthanam etad vidyate yat parsnipraharena 
asman jivitad vyaparopayisyati, iti taih kantham chidrayitva uktah: arya anena kanthachidrena pddau pravesaya iti; 
tena kanthadhidrena padau pravesitau; ayaskarir agnivarnam cakram krtva padav ankitau; sa duhkam tivram kharam 
katukha, amanapam vedanam vedayate; bhiksubhih kokalikah prstah: kutra devadattah? sa kathayati: amusmin 
pradese cakrankapadacihnatam abhinirartayati iti; bhiksavas tam pradesam gatah; tair asau sruto duhkhavedanarto 
vikrosan; te bhagavatsakasam upasankrantah. 

Transl. — Furthermore, Devadatta said to Ajatasatru: “I have established you in kingship; now in turn you 
establish me in buddhahood.” Ajatasatru answered: “The Blessed One has the sign of a wheel on the soles of his feet, 
you do not.”- Devadatta replied: “I will make one” and he called some ironworkers and asked them: “Can you make me 
the mark of a wheel on the soles of my feet?” The answered: “Yes, Lord, if you are able to withstand the pain.” — “Do it 
then”, said Devadatta, I will withstand it.” 

The ironworkers commented as follows: “This man is strong; if we mark him in this way, it is possible that 
with one blow of his heel, he can take our lives.” And so, having made a hole in the wall, they said to Devadatta: 
“Lord, put your two feet through this hole in the wall.” This Devadatta did, and the ironworkers heated a wheel white- 
hot and marked his two feet. Devadatta felt the sharp, violent, biting, unpleasant feeling. 

The bhiksus asked Kokalika: “Where is Devadatta?” Kokalika answered: “In a certain place, he made the 
mark of the wheel on the soles of his feet.” The bhiksus went to that place and heard Devadatta who was howling with 


pain. The bhiksus went to the Blessed One. 
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feet withy it. Wounded by the cauterization, he was howling with pain. Ananda heard him, burst into tears 


and said to the Buddha: “My brother is going to die; may the Buddha save him out of pity!” 


The Buddha extended his hand and felt Devadatta’s body, uttering this oath of truth (satvopaydcana): “Tf it 
is true that I consider Rahula and Devadatta equal [in my affection], may Devadatta’s suffering disappear.” 
Immediately Devadatta’s pain disappeared. Devadatta grasped the hand [extended to him], examined it and 
recognized that it was the hand of the Buddha. Then he made the following statement: “The son of 
Suddhodana assures his livelihood (jivitam kalpayati) by this medical trick.”*'* The Buddha said to 


Ananda: “Do you see Devadatta? How could he be saved when he nourishes such feelings?” [313c] 


- The people of the fortunate ages do not have such faults (dosa), but a being like Devadatta cannot be 
saved by the happiness of this world (lokasukha). All kinds of stories (nidana) on this subject have been 
told in full above (p. 868-878F). 


2. The Buddhas do not save solely by the hearing of their name 


Furthermore, the bodies of the Buddhas are innumerable (aprameya), incalculable (asamkhyeya) and 
dissimilar in aspect (nanavidhakara): 
1) There are Buddhas who, by preaching the Dharma (dharmadesana) to beings, make them obtain 


abhisambodhi. 


2) There are Buddhas who emit immense rays (apramdnarasmin <2359> pramocayanti) and the beings 


who encounter them obtain abhisambodhi.*'° 


34 Compare Samghabheda, II, p. 94: Tato Bhagavata gajabhujasadrsam bahum abhiprasarta grdhrakiitam parvatam 
bhittva ... karam devadattasya sthapayitva satyopayacanam krtam: yena satyena yatha rahulabhadre priye ekaputrake 
cittam aminanadhikam tathaiva devadatte tena satyena ruja Samam gacched iti. satyopayacanakalasamanantaram eva 
devadattasya ruja prasanta sa ... bhagavatah panim niriksate ... ; sa samlaksayati: Ssramanasya gautamansya panir iti 
... tathapi buddhamahatmyo-pasantarujah kathayati: sobhanam te siddhartha vaidyakam adhigatam; saksyasy anena 
Jivikam kalpayitum iti. 

Transl. — Then the Blessed One extended his arm like the trunk of an elephant, made it pass over Vulture 
Peak Mountain and placed his hand on Devadatta, uttering this oath of truth: “Tf it is true that I have exactly the same 
feelings towards Devadatta as I have for my dear only son Rahulabhadra, by virtue of this truth may the torment that 
Devadatta feels be pacified. “As soon as he had uttered these words of truth, Devadatta’s pain subsided. Devadatta 
examined the hand of the Blessed One and recognized it as that of the monk Gautama. Even though his torment had 
been pacified by the kindness of the Buddha, Devadatta said to him: “The medical skill, O Siddartha, that you have 
acquired is marvelous; you will be able to ensure your livelihood by it.” 

On the Buddha’s gesture of passing his hand across a wall or a rock face to cure Devadatta or to reassure 
Ananda frightened by a vulture, cf. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 921b8-15; Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 862c21-24; A. 
Foucher, AgbG, I, p. 497-499 and fig. 249. 
315 See p. 456F. 
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3) There are Buddhas who, by their superknowledge of magic (rddhyabhijna) and their miracles 
(pratiharya) direct the minds of beings, and the latter obtain abhisambodhi. 


4) There are Buddhas who show only their form bodies (rijpakaya) and beings obtain abhisambodhi.*'® 


5) There are Buddhas who emit sweet perfumes from all their hair-pores (romakipa) and the beings who 


smell them obtain abhisambodhi.>!” 


6) There are Buddhas who, by giving food to beings, make them obtain abhisambodhi. 


7) There are Buddhas whom it is sufficient to commemorate (anusmaranamdatrena) to obtain 
abhisambodhi. 


8) There are Buddhas who, by the sounds (sabda) made by plants (trnakastha), do the work of the Buddhas 
(buddhakarya) and lead beings to obtain abhisambodhi.*" 


9) There are Buddhas whose name people hear (nadmadheyam srnvanti) and they thus obtain abhisambodhi. 
It is in regard to these Buddhas that the bodhisattva says here: When I become Buddha, may those who 


hear my name find the Way (uttarana).’*” 


3. The hearing of the name alone is insufficient to produce abhisambodhi 


Moreover, the hearing of the name (nGmadheyasravana), by itself, is not enough to obtain abhisambodhi. 
After having heard the name <2360> [of the Buddhas], one practices the Path and only afterwards does one 


obtain the way (uttarana). 


[Sudatta’s bodhi].°°° — Thus the eminent (sresthin) Siu-ta (Sudatta) first heard the name of the Buddha, 
rejoiced in his heart, went to the Buddha, heard the Dharma and thus obtained bodhi. 


316 Sakyamuni showed his tongue and his cryptorchidia to the brahmanas Ambattha, Brahmayu and Sela (cf. p. 275F, 
n. 1: 1667F) his chest and his armpits to the nirgrantha Satyaka (p. 1665-66F, and notes). 

317 When the buddha Amitabha, in the form of the bhiksu Dharmakara, carried out the bodhisattva practices, a lotus 
perfume came from all his pores of his skin and all kinds of food and drink flowed from the palms of his hands. Cf. 
Large Sukhavati, ed. A. Ashikaga, p. 25-26: Tasya sarvaromakipebhya utpalaghandho vati sma ...; 
savannapanakhadyabhojyalehyarasabhinirharah sarvopabhogaparibhogabhinirharas ca panitalabhyam 
prasyandantah pradurbhavanti sma. 

318 Tn Amitabha’s paradise, the trees shaken by the wind produce articulated sounds, sweet and enchanting, which 
serve as predictions. Cf. Large Sukhavati, p. 32: Vatena preritanam ca vrksanam valgumanojnanirghoso niscaraty 
asecanako ‘pratikiilah sravanaya. 

31° Here tou may be rendered by ‘safety’ but the translation ‘way’ or ‘passage’ is less compromising. The character tou 
serves to translate the Sanskrit words paramita and uttarana: cf. G. M. Nagao, Index to the Sutralamkara, Il, p. 234a. 
29 Sudatta, better known by he name of Anathapindada (in Pali, Anathapindika), heard a friend pronounce the word 


‘buddha’ three times, but that was not the reason that determined his conversion. He attained, not the bodhi of the 
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[Saila’s bodhi}.**' — Also, the brahmana Che-yi-lo (Saila) <2361> first heard the name of ‘Buddha’ at the 
home of the jatila-brahmacarin Ki-ni-ye (Keniya); his mind was overjoyed; he went straight to the Buddha; 
he heard the Dharma and obtained bodhi. <2362> 


arhats but the fruit of srotaapanna, when, on the next day, the Buddha gave him the graded instructions meant for lay 
people. 

On the conversion of this famous individual, see the Sudatta sutta in Samyutta, I, p. 21-212, and the 
Samyuktagamas, T 99, no. 592, k. 22, p. 157b18-158b23; T 100, no. 186, k. 9, p. 440b2-441a26; the Pali Vin., II, p. 
154-157; the Mahisasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 25, p. 166b9-167b4; the Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 50, p. 938b20- 
939a27; the Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 34, p. 243c20- 244b15; the Milasarv. Vin., Samghabheda, ed. Gnoli, I, p. 166-170, 
and Sayanavastu, ed. R. Gnoli, p. 14-18. 

Having come to Rajagrha on business, Sudatta went to his brother-in-law Rajagrhaka and found him in the 
midst of preparing a fine banquet. He asked if he was celebrating a wedding or of he was getting ready to receive king 
Bimbisara. His brother-in-law replied with these words: “I am not celebrating a wedding and I am not receiving king 
Bimbisara; however, I am preparing a big sacrifice because tomorrow I have invited the samgha with the Buddha at its 
head (api ca me mahayanno paccupatthito, svatandya buddhapamukho samgho nimantito).” 

“Did you say the Buddha?” asked Sudatta. “Yes, O householder, I did say the Buddha” (buddho ‘ti tvam 
gahapati vadesiti. — buddo ‘t’ dham gahapati vadamiti). This question was asked three times and three times the same 
answer was given. Then Sudatta ended: “The word ‘buddha’ is indeed rare in the world” (ghoso pi kho eso dullabho 
lokasmin yad idam buddho buddho ‘ti). 

But as the Traité comments here, Sudatta heard it three times but did not take immediate advantage of it. He 
wished to go immediately to the Buddha who was then in the Sitavana near Rajagrha. Thinking that the time was 
inopportune, his brother-in-law advised him to wait until tomorrow. Sudatta was so impatient to meet the Teacher that 
he woke up three times during the night thinking that it was dawn. 

Finally the gates of the Sitavana were opened and Sudatta saw the Buddha who was seated and who invited 
him to approach. Sudatta fell down at his feet. After exchanging salutations, the Teacher explained the graded teachings 
to him (anupirvi katha): he spoke to him about generosity, morality and heaven; he explained the dangers of desire and 
the benefits of renunciation; he ended his sermon with the four noble truths. It was only then that the dust-free stainless 
eye of the Dharma arose in Sudatta (virajam vitamalam dhammacakkhum udapdadi): this is the expression dedicated to 
designate, not accession to abhisambodhi or even the bodhi of the arhats, but simply the attainment of the first fruit of 
the religious life, the fruit of srotaapanna. 

It does not appear that in his lifetime Sudatta ever attained arhathood. Proof of this is that after he died he was 
reborn among the gods: the Anathapindika of the Samyutta, I, p. 51-56, speaks of a Sudatta devaputta (§ 6) and an 
Anathapindika devaputta (§ 10). 

Therefore, according to the canonical sitras, it is not sufficient to hear the word ‘buddha’ in order to be 
settled, by that very fact, in supreme complete enlightenment. 

#21 The conversion of Saila (in Pali, Sela) is told, partially in the same words, by the Se/asutta of the Suttanipata, p. 
102-112, and of the Majjhima, II, p. 146. — See also the Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 46, p. 798a25-799c 16. 

The jatila master Keniya was living at Apana, the capital of the Anguttarapas in the land of Anga. He was a 
staunch brahmanist but, coming to learn that the Buddha along with 1250 bhiksus was traveling in the area, he went to 
see him and invited him to lunch on the following day. According to his custom, the Buddha accepted by remaining 


silent and Keniya went home to prepare the reception with his friends and family. 
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These texts say only that [Sudatta and Saila] ‘heard the name’. The hearing of the name 


(namadheyasravana) is a cause and condition (hetupratyaya) for obtaining bodhi but is not bodhi. 


4. The hearing of the name and abhisambodhi are not simultaneous” 


Keniya had as a friend in Apana the learned brahmana Sela who was a specialist in the Vedas and auxiliary 
sciences, an expert in interpreting physical signs and learned in mantras which he taught to 300 disciples. The same 
afternoon, as he was passing by his friend’s home and seeing him so busy, he asked what he was preparing for. Keniya 
answered: “The Buddha Bhagavat is in the neighborhood, in the Green Forest, and I have invited him and his samgha 
to have lunch with me.” 

The same dialogue occurred between Sela and Keniya as between Sudatta and his brother-in-law. “Did you 
say the Buddha?” asked Sela. “Yes, I did say the Buddha”, answered Keniya. And Sela cried: “The word ‘buddha’ is 
indeed rare in the world.” 

Again this time, the fact of having heard three times the word ‘buddha’ had no more effect on Sela than it had 
had on Sudatta. Nevertheless, curious, Sela together with his 300 students went to the Green Forest and respectfully 
greeted the Buddha. He had plenty of time to discover the thirty-two marks of the Great Man on the body of the 
Blessed One, including those of the tongue and cryptorchidia (see above, p. 274-276F, 1667F). They knew that anyone 
bearing the thirty-two marks is destined to become a cakravartin king or a fully and completely enlightened Buddha. 
Wanting to be sure that he was indeed in the presence of a Buddha, Sela praised Sakyamuni, for he knew from the very 
old brahmanas that “if one praises them, those who are truly holy, fully and completely enlightened, will reveal 
themselves” (ve te bhavanti arahanto sammasambuddha, te sake vanne bhaiinamane attanam patukaronti). 

The pious stratagem worked and, approving of the praises which Sela made in stanzas ringing with piety, 
Sakyamuni firmly and simply admitted himself to be Sambuddha and, since he was addressing a brahmana, 
Brahmabhiita. 

Fully convinced, Sela and his disciples asked to be received into the order and on the spot they were given 
ordination. This was not yet bodhi, but they entered the Path. 

The next day, the Buddha and the samgha went to Keniya the jatila and took part in the banquet he had 
offered them. After the meal, the Buddha thanked his host and departed. Shortly afterward, Sela and his companions 
realized in this very life the supreme goal of the religious life and recognized that they had destroyed rebirth: Khina 
jati.... Thus there were on this earth some new arhats (avifiataro kho panayasma Sela apariso arahatam ahosi). 
Sudatta, as we have seen in the preceding note, had to be content with the fruit of srotaapanna. 

Does the fact of having heard the name of Buddha occur in the spiritual conquests? The siitras say nothing 
about it. In any way, if the hearing did have a result, it was not immediate. When the new arhats attained the bodhi of 
the sravakas, eight days had elapsed since the hearing of the name of Buddha and their taking refuge (yan tam saranam 
agamha ito atthami, cakkhumda; sattarattena Bhagavad dant’ amha tava sasane). 

*°2 The hearing of the name and the obtaining of abhisambodhi are not mingled in one and the same moment of mind 
(eka cittaksana) which, as we have seen above (p. 1983F, n. 1), is infinitesimal in duration. The hearing does not act in 


the manner of a magical spell instantaneously and infallibly producing its effect. 
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Question. — However, the Prajfiaparamitasitra says here that one hears the name of the Buddha and that “at 
the same time” (saha Sravanena) one obtains abhisambodhi. It does not say that after having heard the 
name it is necessary to practice the Path in order to finally obtain abhisambodhi. 


Answer. — Here the expression “at the same time” (or simultaneously) does not mean ‘in one and the same 


mind-moment’ (ekacittena): it only means that there is no intermediary (antara)*”* 


[between hearing the 
name and abhisambodhi/]: that is what the expression “at the same time” means. 
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[Metta sutta].~" — As the siitra says: “When the mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) is cultivated, the 


seven members of sambodhi (saptasambodhyanga) are cultivated at the same time (sahagata).” 


Objection. — But the meditation of loving-kindness (maitrisamadhi) is impure (sasrava), for it has beings as 
object (sattvan Glambate); how then could one cultivate, at the same time, the <2363> seven members of 


sambodhi (saptasambodhyanga) [which themselves are pure (andsrava)|? 


Answer. — After loving-kindness has arisen, one cultivates the seven members of sambodhi. As there are no 
other dharmas [that are inserted between maitri and the sambodhyangas], we say that they arise at the same 


time (sahagata). 


The expression ‘at the same time’ can have two meanings: 7) it can designate strict simultaneity 
(samakala); ii) it can designate posteriority in the long run, provided that no other dharma comes to be 
inserted between the two terms. Here, as it is a mind of maitri and [without any other intermediary 


(antara)| a practice of the seven sambodhyanas, it is said that they arise at the same time. 


5. Causes other than the hearing of the name occurring in the obtaining of 
abhisambodhi*”’ 


323 Adopting the variant kien. 

4 Samyutta, V, p. 119, 1. 3-5: [dha bhikkhave bhikkhu mettasahagatam satisambojjhaigam bhaveti // la // 
mettdsahagatam upekhasambojjhangam bhaveti vivekanissitam virdganossitam nirodhanissitam vossaggaparinamim. — 
Here, O monks, the bhiksu [who cultivates maitri], by that very fact cultivates the smrtisambodhyanga ‘going with 
maitri’; he cultivates by that very fact the [dharmapravicayas, virya, priti, prasrabdhi, samadhi] and upeksa- 
sambodhyanga ‘going with maitri’, dependent upon separation, detachment, destruction, and having abandonment as 
goal. 

This stitra is cited in summary in Kosabhasya, p. 146, 1. 12-14. One cannot take it as an argument to assume 
the absolute simultaneity of maitri and the sambodhyangas. Indeed, maitrI marred by belief in the self is impure, 
whereas the seven sambodhyangas depending on detachment from the world are pure, and the pure practices cannot co- 
exist with the impure practices. The truth is that the development of the sambodhyangas follows the development of 
maitri immediately and without intermediary (samanantara). 

Similarly, the obtaining of abhisambodhi follows the hearing of the name of the Buddhas 
(namadheyasravana) without intermediary, but is not mingled with it. 

5 The conquest of abhisambodhi comes about with the help of causes and conditions, the main ones being the merits 


acquired by the ascetic himself and — according to the Greater Vehicle — the grace of the Buddhas. By itself, the hearing 
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1) Furthermore, in some beings the merits (punya) are ripe (pakva) and the fetters (samyojana) are slight 


(tanu); they will obtain abhisambodhi. If they hear the name of the Buddhas, they will obtain it at once. 
2) Moreover, it is by the power (prabhdva) of the Buddhas that they hear and find the way (uttdrana). 


Thus when an ulcer (ganda) is ripe and there is nobody to prick it, a very small cause is enough for the 
ulcer to break by itself. When a fruit (phala) is ripe [314a] and there is nobody to gather it, a small breeze 
is enough to make it fall by itself. A new piece of cotton cloth (karpasa), white and clean, easily takes the 
dye (ranga).**° In regard to men, the Prajiiaparamitasiitra says here that by hearing the name of the 
Buddhas they immediately obtain abhisambodhi. Another example: when a preta who has taken possession 


of a man hears the exorcism (mantra) of the hermit (rsi), he abandons his victim and flees. <2364> 


6. How is the name of the Buddhas spread? 


Question. — But who then spreads the name of the Buddhas beyond universes as numerous as the sands of 


the Ganges in a way that beings hear it? 


Answer. — 1) By his miraculous power (rddhibala), the Buddha emits innumerable rays (rasmi) from the 
pores of his skin (romakupa); on each of these rays there are precious lotuses (ratnamaya padma); on each 
of these lotuses there sits a Buddha, and each of these Buddhas saves beings by preaching the Holy Dharma 
(saddharma) and also by saying the name (nadmadheya) of the Buddhas; this is how the beings hear it. See 


what has been said above (p. 456F) in the chapter on Fang-kouang (Rasmipramoksa).*” 


2) Moreover, according to their earlier vows (piirvapranidhana), the great bodhisattvas go to the places 
where the Dharma of the Buddhas does not exist and there they proclaim the name of the Buddhas, as has 
been said in the present chapter: this is how beings hear it. 


3) There are also people of great merit who hear the voice of the Buddhas coming from the sky: this was 


the case for the bodhisattva Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita).*”* 


of the name would not be able to realize abhisambodhi; it is, nevertheless, the slight cleavage that makes the ripe fruit 
fall, the drop of water that makes the vase of merits overflow. 

36 Seyyatha pi nama suddham vattham apagatakalakam sammad eva tajanam patiganheyya: Digha, I, p. 110, 148; II, 
p. 43, 44: Majjhima, II, p. 145; Anguttara, IV, p. 186, 213. — Tadyatha suddham vastram apagatakadakam 
rajanopagam range praksiptam samyag eva ra‘gam pratigrhnati: Catusparisad, p. 180, 233, 452, 454; Samghabheda, I, 
p. 142, 144: Divyavadana, p. 617. 

7 See also p. 1352-1353F. 

*°8 For Sadaprarudita, see above, p. 1353F and 1354F, n. While he was seeking the Prajiiaparamita and was staying in 
a forest, he heard a voice coming from the sky (tena ... antariksan nirghosah sruto ‘bhit) that said to him: “Go, O son 
of good family, to the east and there you will hear the Prajfiaparamita”: cf. Astasahasrika, p. 927; Paficavimsati, T 223, 


k. 27, p. 416a-b; Satasahasrika, T 220, book VI, k. 398, p. 1059a26. 
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4) The name of the Buddhas is also heard through the intermediary of deities, through the sounds (ghosa) 


made by the trees or in dream (svapna).*”? 


5) There are also Buddhas of inconceivable power (acintyabala) who come to proclaim or pronounce it. 


6) Finally, there are bodhisattvas who take the oath to save all beings. This is why they say [the following]: 
“When I attain abhisambodhi, may beings in universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, as soon as 
they hear my name, all realize abhisambodhi.” But in order to do this, they must practice the perfection of 


wisdom. <2365> 


Samapti 


Conclusion 


Preliminary note. — In the course of chapters XLII to LII covering volumes IV and V of the present work, 
the bodhisattva presented by the PaficavimSati has formulated a series of sixty-two wishes (pranidhdana). 
The latter are in accord with the twofold aim assigned to the bodhisattva at the moment when he produced 
the mind of enlightenment (bodhicittotpdda): realizing abhisambodhi, saving innumerable beings and by 


this fact, assuring his own benefit (svartha) and that of others (parartha). 


Most of these vows are realizable by current practices: thus a non-Buddhist can indeed conquer the first 
five abhijiias by judicious practice of the mental concentrations. Other vows are not realizable: it is 


impossible to bring all beings to abhisambodhi by merely making them hear the name of the Buddhas. 


The six virtues assigned to the bodhisattva (generosity, morality, patience, exertion, concentration and 
wisdom) are within the range of any person of good will but, since they are still sullied by errors and 
desires, they produce only worldly fruits and at best lead only to rebirths in the good destinies, among gods 


or humans. 


To be truly efficacious, these virtues must be practiced in the view of the Prajfiiaparamita which transforms 
the virtues into ‘perfections’ (pdramita): thus, a gift is perfect when its author sees neither donor nor 
beneficiary nor thing given. It is the same for the other virtues: for a wisdom to be perfect it must have 
overturned the barriers separating the true from the false. Whether they appear to us to be realizable or not, 
all the vows of the bodhisattva are actually already realized if they are conceived in the perfection of 
wisdom. This Prajfiaparamita, also called ‘knowledge of all the aspects’ (sarvakarajnana), is the 
knowledge of the true nature (dharmata, dharmadhatu) of things, whose ‘sole characteristic is the absence 
of characteristics’ (ekalaksanam yaduta alaksanam). All beings (sattva), including the bodhisattvas and the 
buddhas, are empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ (atmatmiyasinyata), all phenomena (dharma) are empty of inherent 


nature and specific nature and, consequently, without origination or cessation. The Prajiiaparamita that sees 


*°° Tn the Great Sukhavati, ed. Ashikaga, mention is made of the pleasant voice (valgumanojfanirgjosa) of trees 
shaken by the wind (p. 32) and of beings who, by thinking even for a single moment of mind (ekacittotpddena) of the 


Tathagata Amitabha, see him in dreams (svapndantaragata) and are reborn in Sukhavatt (ibid, p. 43). 
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them thus does not see them; this wisdom is a non-wisdom. It itself is without inherent nature and 
character: it is the absence of wrong views. In this capacity, it holds the force of truth: “There is nothing 
that it does not penetrate, nothing that it does not realize” since there is nothing to penetrate, nothing to 
realize. In their body of truth (dharmakdaya) or, using the words of the Traité, in their body born of the 
fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya), the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas who are the replica of it, 


are themselves also all-powerful. 


The non-seeing of beings and phenomena logically involves the destruction of all speech and all practice 
(sarvavadacaryoccheda) and, even better, the non-functioning (apravrtti), the pacification (upasama) of 
the mind, which is none other than nirvana. But with the example of the Buddha, the bodhisattva is not only 
a great sage, he is also a great compassionate one (mahdakarunika): “When the bodhisattva cultivates the 
Prajitaparamita, he sees that all dharmas are empty and that this emptiness itself is empty; from then on, he 
abolishes all seeing and acquires the Prajiaparamita free of obstacles. Then, by the power of <2366> his 
great compassion (mahakaruna) and skillful means (updya), he returns [to samsara] to accomplish 
meritorious actions (punyakarman) and, as a result of these meritorious actions, there is no wish that he 
does not fulfill”’ As Vimalakirti says (French transl., p. 233), wisdom without skillful means is bondage 
(upayarahita prajia bandhah), but wisdom associated with means is deliverance (updyasahita prajna 
mokgsah). The bodhisattva combines the two. 


The methods put into use by the bodhisattva must suit the dispositions and capacities of the beings to be 
converted and are, like the latter, innumerable. The most direct and most efficient method is samadhi which 
purifies and clarifies the mind. Especially to be recommended is the pratyutpannasamadhi which has been 
fully discussed above (p. 2273-75F). In contrast to prajiia, it does not penetrate the true nature of things, but 


by fixing the mind on the Buddhas of the present, “it concentrates it in such a way that prajfia is produced.” 


The large Perfection of Wisdom sutras dedicate a chapter to Prajfia “Mother of the Buddhas” but remain 
silent on “the Father of the Buddhas”. The 7raité repairs this omission by making the pratyutpannasamadhi 
the father of the Buddhas. The two parents are indispensable but, in the birth, the role of the mother is more 


painful and more meritorious than that of the father. 


A bird needs two wings to soar in space; samadhi and prajfia are required to accede to bodhisattvaniyama 
(cf. p. 1797-98F) and to abhisambodhi. In the Mahayana they continue to hold the major place that they 
already occupied in the sravaka system as integral parts of the Path to nirvana. A canonical stock phrase 


(Digha, II, p. 81, 84, 91; cf. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 160, 228) emphasizes their importance: 


Silaparibhavito samadhi mahapphalo hoti mahanisamso, samadhiparibhahavita panna mahapphala hoti 
mahanisamsd, pannaparibhavitam cittam sammad eva asavehi vimuccati. — Cultivated by sila, samadhi 
bears great fruits, brings great benefits. Cultivated by samadhi, prajfia bears great fruits, brings great 
benefits; indeed, the mind cultivated by prajiia is completely freed from impurities. [And the destruction of 


the impurities is nirvana]. 


Buddhism has evolved over the course of time but along the lines drawn by the Buddha at the beginning 


and without ever re-assessing its premises. 
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Question. — In the preceding chapters (chap. XLII - LID), the bodhisattva wants to acquire various qualities 
(guna) and formulates the wish (pranidhdna) for them. All these things are to be realized by a group of 
various practices (nandcaryasamagri); why then does the Prajhaparamita-sttra, [in place of detailing these 


practices], only recommend that he practice the prajiiaparamita? 


Answer. — 1) The sitra in question is called Prajfiaparamita and the Buddha wants to explain it. This is why 


he praises the prajiiaparamita chapter by chapter (parivarta). 


2) Moreover, the prajiaparamita is the mother of the Buddhas (buddhamdatr). <2367> The task (vatna, 


Srama) of the mother is greater than that of the father. This is why the Buddha considers prajfia as his 


0 


mother, *? <2369> and the Pratyutpannasamadhi as his father. This samadhi can only concentrate the 


330 A characteristic trait of the Prajiia literature is to present Prajfiaparamita as ‘the Mother of the Buddhas’. This figure 
already appears in the mixed Sanskrit stanzas of the Ratnagunasamsaya, XII, v. 1 (ed. Yuyama, p. 49): 

Mataya putra ‘bahu santi gilanikaya 

te sarvi durmanasa tatra prayujyayeyuh / 

em eva buddha pi dasaddisi lokadhatau 

imu prajnadparamita matu samanvaharanti // 

“Tf a mother of many sons falls sick, all these sons are saddened and busy themselves around her to tend her. 
In the same way also, the Buddhas in universes of the ten directions busy themselves around the perfection of wisdom, 
their mother.” 

The medium and the large Prajfias dedicate a chapter to the Mother of the Buddhas, sometimes under the title 
of Lokasamdarsanaparivarta, sometimes under that of Buddhamatr-parivarta: 

Astasah., ed. Wohihara, XII, p. 529: Lokasamdarsana. — T VII, no. 220, XII, p. 814b: Lokasamdarsana. 

Astadasadah.,T VI, no. 220, XV, p. 601c: Lokasamdarsana. 

PaficavimSatisah., T VIII, no. 223, XLVIH, p. 323a: Buddhamatr. — T VII, no. 220, XLVI, p. 224c: 
Buddhamatr. 

Satasah., T VI, no. 220; XLI, p. 552c: Buddhamatr. 

The following are some extracts of the Astasah., ed. Wogihara, p. 529 et seq.: Atha khalu Bhagavan punar 
apy Gyusmantam Subhitim amantrayate sma / tadyathapi nama Subhiite strya bahavah putra bhaveyus .... pralujyate 
va /evam iyam Subhiite prajnaparamita tathagatanam .... asya lokaasya samdarsayatri / 

Transl. - Then the Blessed One said to venerable Subhuti: O Subhiti, it is like a woman who has many sons; 
if she falls sick, all her sons expend great effort to remove all danger of death from their mother. Why? Because, they 
say, we have been brought up by her; she has accomplished difficult tasks for us; for us she is the giver of life and the 
revealer of the Loka (taken here in the sense of ‘world’). Similarly, O Subhiti, the Tathagatas have the same regard for 
this Prajfaparamita. Why? Because she is the mother, the parent of the Tathagatas; for us she is the indicator of 
Omniscience and the revealer of the Loka (a designation here of the five skandhas). <2368> 

Subhiti. — How, O Blessed One, is the Prajfiaparamita the revealer of this Loka for the Tathagatas, and what 
is this Loka mentioned here by the Tathagatas? 

The Blessed One. — What is called Loka here by the Tathagata is the five skandhas, namely, form, feeling, 


conception, formations and consciousness. 
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Subhiti. — How, O Blessed One, are the five skandhas designated here by the Prajfaparamita of the 
Tathagatas, or what is it that is designated by the Prajfaparamita? 


The Blessed One. — The five skandhas, as long as they are not broken or disintegrated, are designated here by 


the Prajfiaparamita by the name of Loka. What does that say? They are designated as not breaking up and not 
disintegrating. Indeed, O Subhiiti, since the five skandhas do not exist in inherent nature, they have emptiness as nature, 


and this very emptiness does not break up, does not disintegrate. Thus the Prajfiaparamita of the Tathagatas is the 


revealer of the Loka [understood in this way]. And the signlessness, the wishlessness, the inactivity, the non-arising, the 
non-existing, the fundamental element, they also, do not break up, do not disintegrate. Therefore, O Subhiti, the 
Prajnhaparamita of the Tathagatas is the revealer of the Loka [understood in this way]. 

* 

Loving sons watch over their mother who has given birth to them and brought them up into the Loka; in the 
same way, the Buddhas consider their mother to be the Prajfaparamita from whom they derive and who reveals to them 
the Loka (lokasamdarsayitri). 

The word Loka, which means free space, the world, people, etc., is derived from the root /oki, which means a 
light, a lamp (loki bhasayam diptau ca), to which are related the Latin /ux, the Greek leukos, etc. 

In contrast, an imaginary etymology of ancient date derives Loka from the root /uji or ruci, meaning to break 
into pieces or, in the passive, breaking up (ruci bhanga). Thus in some Buddhist texts, Loka, meaning breakage, has 
become synonymous with skandha, the five psychophysical aggregates of existence: form, feeling, conception, 
formations and consciousness. 

In the Kosabhasya, ed. Pradhan, p. 5, 1. 15-16, we read that the skandhas are also suffering (duhkha), origin 
(samudaya), Loka, subjects of false views (drsthana) and existence (bhava). ...” They are Loka insofar as they break 
up” (lujyata iti lokah). 

On this subject, Hinayanists and Mahayanists are diametrically opposed. 

1) The former, with rigorous orthodoxy, believe that the skandhas break up. The Buddha has repeated again 
and again in the stitras: That which is impermanent (anitya), suffering (duhkha), subject to change 
(viparinamadharman) cannot be said to be ‘mine’, cannot be said to be ‘me’. (see references, p. 19197F). 

He also said: Yan tam jatam bhitam samkhatam palokadhammam tam vata m4 palujjiti, n’etam thanam 
vijjati: It is impossible that everything that is born, that has become, that is conditioned and subject to be broken, does 
not break up. Cf. Vin. II, p. 118, 144, 158, 163; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 402, 408. 

He also said that the Loka. i.e., the skandhas, are called thus because it breaks up (Samyutta, IV, p. 52: 
Lujjatiti kho tasma Loko ti vuddati) and that this Loka (rapa, etc.) is an an empty Loka, empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ 
(Samyutta, IV, p. 54; Suniio loko ... attena va attaniyena va). 

In a word, starting from impermanence, the ‘breakage’ of the skandhas, the Hinayanists arrived at their 
Emptiness (siinyata). 

2) On the other hand, the Mahayanists affirm that the skandhas are called Loka “inasmuch as they do not 
break up and do not disintegrate”. Not that these skandhas are eternal, far from it. These conditioned skandhas do not 
break up because they never existed, existing only in the imagination of fools. Without intrinsic nature, they have as 
nature emptiness (siinyata), and this emptiness, just like the other unconditioneds, animitta, apranihita, etc., does not 
exist at all. <2369> 

Also when the Prajfiaparamita, the mother of the Buddhas, is presented as the ‘revealer of the Loka’ 


(lokasamdarsayitri), it should be understood as the revealer of the true nature of the skandhas which is none other than 
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distracted mind (viksiptacitta) in such a way that prajiia is produced, but it cannot see the true nature of 
things (dharmanadm dharmatda). The Prajiaparamita can see dharmas completely and discern their true 
nature; there is nothing that it cannot penetrate, nothing that it cannot realize; its qualities (guna) are so 
great that it is called mother. Also, although the yogin who cultivates the six perfections (pdramita) and a 
group of many qualities is able to realize all his wishes, the Prajiaparamitasiitra says only that “he must 


practice the prajfaparamita”. 


3) Furthermore, as will be said in a following chapter: “Without the Prajfiaparamita, the other five 
paramitas are not called perfections”.**' Even by [314b] cultivating all the practices (caryd) one does not 
completely fulfill (paripr) the wishes: it is like colored drawings which, without glue (gavyadrdha), are not 
usable. If even in the course of beginningless (anddikalika-samsara) samsara, beings who cultivate 
generosity (dana), morality (sila), patience (ksanti), exertion (virya) dhyana and wisdom (prajfa) obtain 
the mundane fruits of retribution (Jaukika vipakaphala), these again will revert to nothing. Why? Because 
prajfiaparamita is missing in them. But now, it is with the help of the Buddhas (buddhopakara) and with 


prajiaparamita that these beings cultivate these six things [generosity, morality, etc.], and this is why these 


the absence of any nature. The expression lokasamdarsayitri is translated literally by Kumarajiva (T 223, p. 323b4): 
neng-che-che-kien; Hiuan-tsang (T VII, no. 220, p. 224c13) renders it by a periphrasis neng che che kien tchou fa che 
siang, which gives in Sanskrit, lokadharmatasamdarsayitri ‘revealer of the true nature of the Loka’. 

* 

Commenting on this passage, the Traité (T 1509, k. 69, p. 544a19-28) comments as follows: 

Question. — Other siitras [than those of the Prajiaparamita] say that the five skandhas are called ‘loka’ 
because they break up (/ujyante) and disintegrate (pralujyante); Why then is it said here that the Prajiaparamita reveals 
(samdarsayati) the non-breakage, non-disintegration, non-arising (anutpdda), non-cessation (anirodha), etc., of the five 
skandhas? 

Answer. — The other stitras come under the Hinayana system whereas this one comes under the Mahayana 
system. The Hinayana speaks mainly about impermanence (anityata) and then about the emptiness of dharmas whereas 
the Mahayana speaks particularly about emptiness (siinvata) of dharmas. The Hinayana speaks of impermanence so 
that beings fear samsara, but in the Mahayana, it is not like that, and that is why it speaks of non-breakage, non- 
disintegration, etc. Here the Buddha himself gives us the same reason: emptiness (siinyatda), signlessness (animitta), 
wishlessness (apranihita) themselves “do not break up and do not disintegrate” (na lujyante va na pralujyante va), and 
the Prajiiaparamita states that that indeed is the [true] nature of the loka [i.e., the skandhas]. 

3! Tehao-ming p’in, chapter XL of the Paficaviméati where it is said (T 223, k. 11, p. 302b24-302c3; T 220, book VII, 
k. 505, p. 576c23-577a3): O Kausika, the prajfiaparamita of the bodhisattvas surpasses the dana-, sila-, ksanti-, virya- 
and dhyana-paramitas. Just as those blind from birth (7a@tvandhapuursa), be they a hundred, a thousand or a hundred 
thousand, cannot travel on the road or enter a city without a guide, so, O Kausika, the first five paramitas, if they are 
separated from the prajfiaparamita, are like blind people without a guide, and cannot travel the Path or obtain 
omniscience. O Kausika, if the first five paramitas find the prajfiaparamita as guide, then they really have an ‘eye’ and, 
guided by the prajfaparamita, they have the right to be called ‘perfections’. 

Compare Astasahasrika, p. 384: Yada punah Kausika danam silam ksantir viryvam dhyanam ca 
prajnaparamitaparigrhitam bhavati tada paramitanamadheyam paramitasabdam labhate tada hy dsam 


caksuhpratilambho bhavati paficanam paramitanam sarvajnatamargdavataraya sarvajnatanupraptaye. 
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are called perfections (paramita) and bring about (sadhayanti) abhisambodhi so that the succession of the 


Buddhas (buddhaprabandha) will be uninterrupted (asamucchinna). 


4) Moreover, when the bodhisattva cultivates the prajfiaparamita, he sees that all the dharmas are empty 
(siinya) and that this emptiness itself is empty; from then on he abolishes all seeing (darsana) and obtains 
the unhindered (andavarana) prajfiaparamita. Then, by the power of his great compassion (mahakarund) and 
skillful means (uwpdya), he comes back to accomplish meritorious actions (punyakarman) and because of 
these very pure actions (parisuddhakarman), there is no wish that he cannot fulfill. The other merits 
(anyapunya) which themselves lack prajfiiaparamita do not possess this unhindered prajiaparamita. How 
then could one say that in order to realize his wishes, it is enough for him to practice the virtue of 


generosity (danaparamita), etc.? 


5) Finally, when the first five perfections — [generosity, morality, patience, exertion and dhyana] — are 
separated from wisdom (prajna), they do not have the name of perfections (paramita). The first five 
perfections are like blind men (andha); the prajfiaparamita is like seeing (caksus). The first five perfections 
are like an unbaked clay pot (aparipakva ghata); the prajfiaparamita is like a baked clay pot (paripakva 
ghata).**’ The first five <2371> perfections are like a bird (paksin) without its two wings (paksa); the 


prajitaparamita is like a bird with its wings.*** 


For these many reasons, the Prajfiaparamita is able to realize great things. This is why it is said that in order 
to acquire the qualities (guna) and [realize] one’s wishes (pranidhdana), it is necessary to practice the 


perfection of wisdom. <2373> 


332 The example of a baked clay pot and an unbaked clay pot, already used by the Traité, p. 1875F, is taken from the 
P’i-yu pin (Aupamyaparivarta), chapter LI of the PaficavimSati (T 223, k. 15, p. 330a; T 220, book VIL k. 444, p. 
2141a-b. 

Compare Astasah., p. 586: Tadyathapi nama Subhite stri va puruso va ‘paripakvena ghatenodaka parivahed 
veditavyam etat Subhiite nayam ghatas ciram anuvartasyate .... Kasya hetoh / yathapi nama suparipakvatvad ghatasya 
/ 

Transl. - Thus, O Subhiti, if a woman or a man takes water in an unbaked clay pot, you must know, O 
Subhiti, that this pot will not last long, that soon it will break and dissolve. Why? Because this pot has not undergone 
firing and so it will be reduced to a simple earthen residue. 

Thus, O Subhiti, if a woman or a man takes water in a well-baked pot, from a stream, a river, a pool, a well 
or any other reservoir of water, you must know that, when it is carried, the pot will arrive home in good condition and 
without being damaged. Why? Because this pot has been well fired. 

333 Example used above, p. 1930F. 
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CHAPTER XX 2" series): SETTING OUT ON THE 
MAHAYANA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


In Kumarajiva’s Chinese translation (T 223, k. 6, p. 256c-259c), Chapter XX of the PaficavimSatisahasrika 
is entitled Fa-ts’iu p’in (Samprastanaparivarta or ‘Setting out’ on the Mahayana) It corresponds to pages 
214, 1. 6 to 225, 1. 19 of the Sanskrit text edited by N. Dutt. Under the same title, it is commented on in 
Chapter XX (2" series) of the Traité (T 1509, k. 49-50, p. 409c-419c). Given its importance, it is essential 


to give its translation here. 


This chapter deals with the stages in the career of the bodhisattva, a complicated subject which has been the 
object of many studies for a long time. Although beginning to be out of date, the studies of L. de La Vallée 
Poussin are still instructive: the article Bodhisattva in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 
1909, p. 739-754; La carriére de Bodhisattva, appearing in his translation of the Vijiaptiatratasiddhi, IJ, 
1928, p. 721-742. Also very useful are the studies dedicated to the Abhisamayalamkara and the Prajiia 
literature: E. Obermiller, The Doctrine of the Prajnaparamita as exposed in the Abhisalmaydlamkara of 
Miatreya, Acta Orientalia, XI, 1932, p. 1-133; Analysis of the Abhisamayalamkara, Calcutta Oriental 
Series, no. 27, 1922-43, p. 149-179; E. Conze, Abhisamalamkara, Serie Orientale Roma VI, 1954; The 
Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, 1975, p. 163-178. 


The career of the bodhisattva occupies a place of choice in the enormous Japanese production centered on 
the Mahayana in particular: cf. H. Nakamura, A Survey of Mahayana Buddhism, Journal of Intercultural 
Studies, No. 3, 1976, p. 61, n. 1. In the pages that follow, I [Lamotte] will borrow many references to the 
works of R. Yamada, Daijf Bukkyf Seiritsuron Josetsu (An Introduction to the Development of Mahayana 
Buddhism), 1959; A. Hirakawa, Shoki Daijf Bukky$ no Kenkyu (Studies on early Mahayana), 1968, a work 
condensed by its author in an article entitled The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism, Memoirs of the Research 
Department of the TBy8 Bunko No. 22, 1963, p. 57-106. 


Over time, the stages of the career of the bodhisattva have been the object of numerous classifications. I 
[Lamotte] will mention only those of which the author of the Traité was aware or may have been aware, 


namely: 
1. the four stages or the four practices (caryd) belonging to the bodhisattvas, 
2. the ten grounds (bhiimi) or the ten abodes (vyavasthdana) reserved for the bodhisattvas, 


3. the ten grounds shared (sadharanabhumi) by adepts of the three Vehicles. 


I. THE FOUR BODHISATTVA STAGES OR PRACTICES 
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1. Four stages are to be traversed during which the bodhisattva becomes successively: <2374> 


1) Prathamacittotpadika (tch ’ou fa yi) or Mahayanasamprasthita (fa ts iu ta tch’eng): Bs. who produces 
the mind of Bodhi for the first time and sets out on the Greater Vehicle. 


2) Satparamitacaryapratipanna (hing pa lo mi): Bs. devoted the the practice of the six perfections. 
3) Avinivartantya (pou t’ouei tchouan or a wei yue tche): Bs. non-regressing up to bodhi. 


4) Ekajatipratibaddha (yi cheng pou tch’ou or yi cheng so hi): Bs. separated by only one lifetime from 
buddhahood. 


This classification first appeared in the Astasahasrika, probably the oldest of the P.P. stitras; from there it 
passed into the large P.P. siitras (Astadaga, Paficaviméati, Sata) and was repeated with some supplementary 


explanations in some Mahayanasitras. 


Astasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 831.—T VIII, no. 224, p. 465a24-25. —T VIII, no. 225, p. 501a3-10. —T 
VII, no. 227,p. 575a19-21.—T VIL, no. 220, p. 849a26-29; 914c1-4. — T VII, no. 228, p. 650b2-7. 


Astadasa, T VII, no. 220, p. 666b9-12. Paficavimsati, T VII, no. 221, p. 101c21-24. — T VUI, no. 223, p. 
358c10-13.—T VII, no. 220, p. 302a6-10. 


Satasah., T VI, no. 220, p. 752c27-753a2. 

Mahasamnipata, T XIII, no. 397, p. 67a4-13. 

Wen chou che li wen p’ou sa chou king, T XIV, no. 458, p. 435b20-c4. 
Wen chou che li wen p’ou t’i king, T XIV, no. 464, p. 482b10-15. 


Gayasirsa, T XIV, no. 465, p. 485a4-b8. — T XIV, no. 466, p. 487c26-488b4. — T XIV, no. 467, p. 490c1- 
491al3. 


The Traité has mentioned it above, p. 1795-98F. 


2. The four practices (caryd) of the bodhisattva: 
1) Prakrticarya, the natural qualities and virtues of the Bs. 
2) Pranidhanacarya, the production of the mind of bodhi. 
3) Anulomacarya, conduct in conformity with vow. 
4) Anivartanacarya, assured and non-regressing conduct up to bodhi. 


These four bodhisasattvacaryas are proposed by the Mahavastu, a work derived from the branch of the 
Mahasamghikas called the Lokottaravadins of Madhyadesa. The practices concerned are listed in vol. I, p. 
1, 1. 3-4; p. 46, 1. 6-7; p. 63, 1. 11-14 and in full detail, from p. 46, 1. 8 to p. 63, 1. 14. 
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This classification is different from and independent of the preceding one but, like it, is modeled on the 
scheme of the sravaka’s career, the adept of the Lesser Vehicle who, after being instructed by the Buddha 
and after a long period of effort, enters into the path pf nirvana, successively conquers the fruits of 
srotaapanna, sakrdagamin and anagamin and finally accedes to arhathood. There is, thus, a parallelism 
between the career of the sravaka and that of the bodhisattva, with the essential difference that the former 
pursues his own benefit (svartha) above all, whereas the latter assures both his own benefit and that of 
others (parartha). 


Il. THE TEN BODHISATTVA GROUNDS OR ABODES 


Many are the Mahayana texts that arrange the bodhisattva career into ten grounds (dasabhimi, sa bcu, che 
ti) or ten abodes (dasavyavasthana, rnam par dgod pa bcu, che tchou), but the names attributed the bhumis 


and the vyvasthanas vary according the schools. Five lists are to be taken into account: 


1. Ten bodhisattvabhimis, without names or explanations, according to the Mahayanist avadanas (pen 


yuan), 
Several texts limit themselves to mentioning the ten grounds: 
Karunapundarika, T II, no. 157, p. 195c13.— T III, no. 158, p. 328b19-20. 


Ta tch’eng pen cheng sin ti kouan king, T HI, no. 159, p. 298c1; 299a9; 305a26; 316c27; 320a19; 
324c3; 329b4. 


Sieou hing pen k’i king, T II, no. 184, p. 463a25. 
T’ai tseu jouei ying pen k’i king, T III, no. 185, p. 473b12. 
Lalitavistara, T II, no. 187, p. 550b4. 


Kouo k’iu hien tsai yin kouo king, T II, no. 189, p. 623a24. 


2. Ten bodhisattvabhtmis, not named but analyzed to a large extent according to the large P.P. stitras in the 


chapter on the Mahayanasamprasthana. 


This chapter consists of two parts: the first part enumerates the ten bhumis and, for each of them, indicates 
the things to be practiced and the things to be avoided; the second part repeats all of these things and 


comments on them. Nothing leads one to suspect that the commentary is a later addition. 


The chapter belongs solely to the Prajiia literature. It does not appear in the Astasahasrika but does appear 


in all the large P.P. sutras. 


Astadasa, T VII, no. 220, p. 490b2-497b19. 
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Paficavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 214, 1. 6-225, 1. 19. — T VIII, no. 221, p. 27a14-29b29. — T VII, no. 222, p. 
196b8-199a5. — T VIII, no. 222, p. 196b8-199a5; T VU, no. 223, p. 256c4-259c15. — Tib. trip., vol. 18, no. 
731, p. 140-146, fol. 251a8-266a7. — T VII, no. 220, p. 82b21-88c24. 


Satasah., ed. P. Ghosa, p. 1454, 1. 1-1473, 1. 18. —T V, no. 220, p. 303a14-309b26. 


This is the chapter on which the Traité will comment in the following pages. See also the Aloka, ed. U. 
Wogihara, p. 99-104. 


3. Ten bodhisattvabhimis, named and explained, according to the Mahavastu referring to a 
Dasabhiumikasitra. The names of the ten bhumis are indicated in the Mahavastu, I, p. 76, 1. 13-18; 
altogether it covers pages 63, 1. 16 to 157, 1. 13. 


1) Duraroha, bhimi difficult of access. 

2) Baddhamana, hindered bhimi. 

3) Puspamandita, bhtmi adorned with flowers. 
4) Rucra, delightful bhtimi. 

5) Cittavistara, stretching the mind bhumi. 

6) Ripavati, bhimi full of beauty. 

7) Durjaya, invincible bhimi. 

8) Janmanidesa, confirmation of birth (?). 

9) Yauvarajya, quality of the crown prince. 

10) Abhiseka, crucial anointment. 


The Mahavastu is alone in proposing this classification of which scholastic Buddhism has no account. 


4. Ten bodhisattva vyavasthanas (rnam par dgod pa bcu, che tchou), named and explained, in the 


Avatamsaka in the chapter on the bodhisattvadasavyavasthanas. <2376> 


The Sanskrit names of these ten abodes are given by the Gandhavytha, ed. D. T. Suzuki and H.Idzumi, p. 
84. 


1) Prathamacittotpadika (tch ‘ou fa sin): bodhisattva producing the mind of bodhi for the first time. 
2) Adhikarmika (tche ti): beginner. 

3) Yogacara (sieou hing): practicing the practices. 

4) Janmaja (cheng kouei): of noble birth. 


5) Pirvayogasampanna (fang che kiu tsou): without antecedents. 
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6) Suddhadhyasaya (tcheng sin): animated by high pure resolve. 

7) Avivartya (pou t’ouei): without regressing. 

8) Kumarabhita (tong tchen): crown prince [of the Dharma]. 

9) Yauvarajya (fa wang rseu): quality of crown prince. 

10) Abhisikta (Kouang ting): anointed with crucial anointment. 
This classification is derived from the Avatamsaka and related texts: 


Avatamsaka, T IX, no. 278, p. 444c27-446b23. — T X, no. 279, p. 84a21-85c11. P’ou sa pen ye king, T 
X, p. 449c15-450¢27. 


P’ou sa che tchou hing tai p’in, T X, no. 283, p. 454c1-456c5. 
Ta fang kouang tsong tch’e pao kouang ming king, T X, no. 299, p. 886b15-888b20. 


Tsouei cheng wen p’ou tchou tch’ou keou touan kie king, T X, no. 309, p. 967c27-988. 


5. Ten bodhisattabhimis, according to the Dasabhtmikasitra, or Dasabhiimisvara, the Sanskrit text of 
which has been edited by J. Rahder, 1926, and by R, KondB, 1936. 


1) Pramudita (rab tu dgah ba, houan hi or ki hi): the joyous bhimi. 

2) Vimala (dri ma med pa, li keou): the stainless bhtmi. 

3) Prabhakart (hod hphro ba can, tseng yao or yen houei): the bhimi of fiery prajiia). 

5) Sudurjaya (sin tu dbyans dkah ba, nan cheng or ki nan cheng): the bhiimi difficult to conquer. 
6) Abhimukhi (mzion du gyur ba, hien tsai): the bhtmi of presence. 

7) Diramgama, (rin du son ba, chen jou or yuan hing): the far-going bhtmi. 

8) Acala (mi gyo ba, pou tong): the unshakable bhiimi. 

9) Sadhumatt (/egs pahi blo gros, chan ken or chan houei) the bhimi of good prajiia. 

10) Dharmamegha (chos kyi sprin, fa yun): the cloud of Dharma bhimi. 


This classification, like the preceding one, is derived from the Avatamsaka (of which it forms a chapter) 


and related texts: 
Avatamsaka, T IX, no. 278, p. 542c27-al. —T X, no. 279, p. 179b21-24. 
Dasabhimikasitra, T X, no. 285, p. 458c18-24. — T X, no. 286, p. 498b29-c3. — T X, no. 287, 
p. 536b3-6. 
Dasabhtmikavibhasa, T XXVI, no. 1521, p. 21a12-13. 


Dasabhtmikastitropadesa, T XXVI, no. 1522, p. 127¢4-7. <2377> 
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Maitreyapariprecha, T XXVI, no. 1525, p. 235c19. 
Upadesa, T XXV, no. 1509, p. 411a27-29; 586a21-22. 


In the large P.P. siitras, some mention is made of this classification: cf. PaficavimSati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 229, 1. 
24-230, |. 1; T VI, no. 220, p. 119a12-15; 226c3-S. - Satasahasrika in the translation by Hiuan-tsang, T V, 
no. 220, p. 14a22-24; 23a23-24; 40a7-9; 67a15-17; 80a28-b3. T VI, no. 220, p. 696b24-27. Even supposing 
that these comments are authentic, they represent but a few drops in the ocean of the Prajiaparamita and 


had no influence on Buddhist Gnosis. 


But the classification into ten bhumis, Pramudita, etc., finally supplanted the preceding ones: this is the one 
that will be retained by the Madhyamaka treatises (e.g., Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara) and by the 
Yogacaras: cf. Sutralamkara, ed. S. Lévi, p. 181-183; Madhyantavibhaga, ed. G. M. Nagao, p.35-36; 
Ratnagotravibhaga, ed. E. H. Johnston, P. 52; Bodhisattvabhimi, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 376-370; 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 92, transl. W. Rahula, p. 159; Mahayanasamgraha, transl. 
Lamotte, II, p. 196-211; Siddhi, transl. L. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 613-619. 


Il. THE TEN GROUNDS SHARED BY ADEPTS OF THE THREE VEHICLES 


Here it is no longer a matter of the grounds reserved for bodhisattvas alone but of four groups of grounds 
occupied by the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas and the Buddhas, respectively. The list 
was elaborated in the Praja school and presents some similarities with that of the ten bodhisattva- 


vyavasthanas mentioned above. 


1) Suklavidargana (dkar po rnam par mthon nahi sa, tsing kouan); ground pf clear seeing. — Variant 
attested by the Satasahasrika, p. 1563, 1. 1, and some Chinese translations: Suskavidarsana (kan houei): 
level of dry seeing, i.e., not moistened by absorption. Variant derived probably from a faulty reading: suska 


for sukla. 

2) Gotra (rigs kyi sa, sing or tchong sing); ground of the spiritual lineage. 

3) Astamaka (brgyad pahi sa, pa jen or ti pa): ground of the eighth saint or of the aspirant srotaapanna. 

4) Darsana (mthon bahi sa, kien or kiu kien): ground of seeing or of srotaapanna. 

5) Tanti (bsrab pahi sa, po): ground of the reduction of the passions or of the sakrdagamin. 

6) Vitaraga (hdod chags dan bral bahi sa, li yu): ground of the saint freed from the passions or of the 
anagamin. 

7) Krtavi (byas pa bsran bahi sa, yi tso or yi pan): ground of the saint who has done what had to be done or 
of the arhat. 

8) Pratyekabuddha: ground(s) of the solitary Buddhas. 


9) Bodhisattva: the (ten) grounds of the bodhisattva. 
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10) Buddha: the ground of the Buddhas. 

In this list, only the sravaka grounds, seven in number, are itemized. 

The list does not appear again in the Astasahasrika, but does appear in all of the large P.P. siitras: <2378> 
Astadasa, ed. E. Conze, I, p. 183, 1. 24-25; 197, 1. 4-8. —T VIL, no. 220, p. 497b14-15; 698b12-13. 


Paficavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 225, 1. 16-18; 235, 1. 18-19. — T VII, no. 221, p. 29b25-26. — T VHI, no. 222, 
p. 199a1-2.— T VIII, no. 223, p. 259c12-13; 261a4-6; 346b5-6; 377c22-24; 383b20-21; 383c11-13. T VII, 
no. 220, p. 88c20-21; 97c26-28; 119a4-12. 


Satasahasrika, ed. P. Ghosa, p. 1473, 1. 11-16; 1520, 1. 20-22; 1562, 1. 21-1563, 1. 2. — T V, no. 220, p. 
321c29-322al.—T VI, no. 220, p. 905a15-17; 917b20-22. 


Upadesa, T XXV, no. 1509, p. 191a17; 197b23; 411a26-29; 585c¢28-586a25; 643a5-6; 657al1. 


Compare Aloka, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 104, 1. 3-11. 


The career of the bodhisattva goes from the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) up 
to the arrival at supreme complete enlightenment constituting buddhahood. The Prajfia thinkers attribute to 
it ten stages or ten degrees which they metaphorically designate under the name of ‘grounds’ (bhimi). 
Having established this list reserved for solitary bodhisattvas, they thought to draw up a vaster one, this 
time including all the adepts of the Holy Dharma, sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas and Buddhas: 
this is the list called the list of shared grounds (sa@dharanabhimi). It also involves ten grounds, those of the 
pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas and Buddhas each counting as one (numbers 8 to 10) whereas those of the 
sravakas (numbers | to 7) counting as seven. Where were they found? In the early scriptures and mainly in 
the Vinayas and Abhidharmas where these seven sravakabhumis appear in part or in full as has been shown 
by A. Hirakawa, The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism, Memoirs of the Research Department of the TBy8 
Bunka, no. 22, 1963, p. 67-68. 


The career of the sravaka is strictly called the Path of nirvana traveled by the saints or aryas. Leaving aside 
a preparatory period, it goes from entry into the certainty of acquisition of the supreme good 
(samyaktvaniyamavakranti) or nirvana up to obtaining the state of arhat. During this career, by means of 
seeing (darsana) and repeated meditation (bhavand) of the noble Truths, the arya gathers the four fruits of 
the religious life (sramanyaphala) successively, the fruits of srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin and 


arhat. 


The career of the Sravaka is punctuated with a certain number of stages which some early sources, rather 
rare it is true, describe also as grounds (bhumi) and which may be placed parallel to the grounds of the 
bodhisattva. As we have just seen, the Prajfiiaparamita enumerates seven, Suklavidarsana, etc., but the early 


sources (Vinaya and Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins) are usually content to give a much lower number. 


1) Two bhumis: Darsana and Bhavana, represented by andjnidtamajnasyamindriya and ajnatendriya 
respectively. Cf. Mahavibhasa, T XX VII, no, 1545, p. 344a3-4; 909c22. — Vibhasa, T XXVIII, no. 1546, p. 
256c9. 
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2) Three bhumis: Darsana, Bhavana and ASaiksa. Cf. Mahavibhasa, T XX VII, no. 1545, p. 740a14; 
944425. -—  Abhidharmahrdaya by Upasanta, T XXVIII, no. 1551, p. 849c24-25. —- 
Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya, T XXVIII, no. 1552, p. 910c6. 


3) Four bhumis, according to Ghosaka: Tanut, Vitaraga, ASaiksa and Bhimiphala <2379> or Nirvana (cf. 
Mahavibhasa, T XXVII, no. 1545, p. 137b27-28) or Darsana, Tani, Vitaraga and Asaiksa (cf. Vibhasa, T 
XXVIII, no. 1546, p. 114a12-13). 


4) Four bhumis according to Parsva: Prayoga (sieou hing ti), Darsana (kien ti), Bhavana (sieou ti) and 
ASaiksa (wou hio ti). Cf. Mahavibhasa, T XX VII, no. 1545,p. 560c7-8. — Vibhasa, T XXVIII, no. 1546, p. 
398b 13-14. 


5) Six bhumis, according to Katyayaniputra: Prayoga, Darsana, Tani, Vitaraga, ASaiksa and Bhimiphala or 
Nirvana. Cf. Mahavibhasa, T XXVII, no. 1545, p. 147b29-c3. 


6) Six bhumis: Gotra, Astamaka, Darsana, Tant, Vitaraga and Krtavi. Cf. Vinayamatrka, T XXIV, no. 
1463, p. 801b20-25. It is possible that the large P.P. stitras may have borrowed this list, putting a 
Sukladarsanabhimi ahead of it. Even if that is the case, it would be dangerous to conclude a dependency 
between the Prajfias and the Vinayamatrka the relationship of which is unknown; for some critics it would 


be of Haimavata origin; for others, of Dharmagupaka origin. 
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Whatever its origin, the list of the ten shared grounds has complicated the career of the bodhisattva in a 
strange way. We may recall that this career begins with the first production of the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpada) and ends with the arrival at supreme complete bodhi (anuttara samyaksambodhi). It 
involves a certain number of stages or steps designated by the name of grounds (bhiimi). Two groups of 


grounds are to be distinguished: 


1) The grounds proper, i.e., reserved for the bodhisattva. They are ten in number. In the early Prajfias, they 
are not named, but the Avatamsaka calls them Pramudita, Vimala, Prabhakari, Arcismatt, Sudurjaya, 


Abhimukhi, Diramgama, Acala, Sadhumatt, Dharmamegha. 


2) The shared grounds (sadharanabhimi) belonging to the disciples of the Buddha altogether divided into 
three groups: i) the sravakas whose grounds are seven in number: Suklavidarsana (variant, 
Suskhavidargana), Gotra, Astamaka, Darsana, Tani, Vitaraga, Krtavi; ii) the pratyekabuddhas whose 
grounds are not specified in number; iii) the bodhisattvas to whom are reserved the ten grounds proper just 


mentioned. 


In the following pages, I [Lamotte] will refer to these two groups of grounds by calling them the ‘grounds 


proper’ and the ‘shared grounds’. 


The bodhisattva has two ways of accomplishing his career. He can travel through the grounds proper (what 
I [Lamotte] will call the ‘career of grounds proper’, or he can travel though the shared grounds (what I 


[Lamotte] will call the ’career of shared grounds’). 
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1. The career of the grounds proper 


It is by far the most usual. It is described in chapter XX of the Paficavimsati entitled Samprasthanaparivarta 


(T 223, k. 6, p. 256c-259c) and commented on in the present chapter of the Traité. 


2. The career of the shared grounds 


It has been passed over unnoticed up until now, although it was set out in chapter LVI of the Paficavimsati 
entitled Chen ngao p’in, or also Teng tchou p’in (Pradipavartiparivarta): cf. T 223, k. 17, p. 346b2-7: 
<2380> 


Subhiti asked the Buddha: Bhagavat, what are the ten grounds which the bodhisattva completely 
fulfills in order to obtain anuttara samyaksambodhi? — The Buddha replied: The bodhisattva who 
completely fulfills the SuskavidarSanabhimi, the Gotrabhiimi, the Astamakabhimi, the Darganabhimi, 
the Tantbhimi, the Vitaragabhimi, the Krtavibhimi, the Pratyekabuddhabhimis, the 
Bodhisattvabhtmis, the Buddhabhtmi, this bodhisattva, I say, who completely fulfills these bhumis 


obtains anuttara samyaksambodhi. 


At first sight it seems strange that, in order to accomplish his own career, the bodhisattva begins by 
fulfilling that of a sravaka but, although initially the practices of the sravaka and the bodhisattva are the 


same, the mind in which they are performed is quite different. 
The explanations given by the Traité (T 1509, k. 75, p. 585c25-586a25) merit a translation: 


In this passage, the Buddha again explains the causes and conditions leading to anuttara bodhi. From his 
first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), the bodhisattva practices the perfection of 
wisdom (prajnaparamita) and completely fulfills the [shared] grounds, from the first to the tenth. These ten 


grounds help in realizing anuttara bodhi. These ten grounds are the Suklavidarganabhimi, etc. 


1) Suklavidarsanabhimi. — It is of two kinds: i) that of the sravaka, ii) that of the bodhisattva. The sravaka, 
solely in view of nirvana, exerts himself (uwtsahate) to conquer bodhi. Practicing the concentration of 
contemplating the Buddhas or the contemplation of the ugly (asubhabhavanda), practicing loving-kindness 
(maitri), compassion (karuna) or the reflections on impermanence (anityadatadimanasikara), he 
accumulates good dharmas and rejects bad dharmas. Although he has a certain wisdom (prajfia), he is 
unable to find the water of the dhyana-samapattis nor is he able to obtain Bodhi as a consequence. This is 
why this ground is called the ground of the dry earth. — In the bodhisattva who has just produced the mind 
of bodhi (prathamacittotpada), this stage is prolonged as long as he has not attained the preparatory 


conviction (anulomiki ksanti). [This stage covers the shared grounds | to 5, from Pramudita to Sudurjaya]. 


2) Gotrabhimi. — The sravaka [conquers the four nirvedhabhdagiya kusalamila, roots of good leading to 
penetration of the noble truths], from heat (usmagata) up to the supreme worldly dharmas 
(laukikagradharma). The bodhisattva, however, obtains the preparatory conviction (anulomiki ksanti) 


[during the shared ground no. 6, Abhimukhi]; he is attached to the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam 
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dharmata), no longer produces any wrong views (mithyadrsti) and obtains the water of the dhyana- 


samapattis. 


3) Astamakabhiimi. — [In the course of this ground, the sravaka] goes from duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti to 
marge ‘nvayajndanaksanti: these are the first fifteen moments of mind [of the Satyadarsanamarga, or Path of 
seeing the truths. — For the bodhisattva, it is [the definitive obtaining] of the conviction that dharmas do not 
arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti) and entry into the [definitive] position of bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniyama). 


[This result is attained in the course of or at the end of the 7” ground proper, the Diramgama]. <2381> 


4) Darsanabhimi. — [For the sravaka], this is the obtaining for the first time of a fruit of sainthood 
(aryaphala), namely, srotaapanna. — For the bodhisattva, it is the bodhisattva ground of non-regressing 


(avaivartika). [It coincides with the shared ground no. 8, the Acala). 


5) Tanubhimi. — [The sravaka], if he is srotaapanna or sakrdagamin, partially destroys the nine kinds of 
passions (Alesa) of the desire realm: [six categories if he is sakrdagamin]. — As for the bodhisattva, passing 
the non-regressing level Avaivartikabhimi and as long as he has not become buddha [and remains in the 
grounds proper no. 8 and no. 9, Acala and Sudarjaya], he destroys all the passions, and the traces (vasanda) 


that remain become very slight (taniibhavanti). 


6) Vitaragabhumi. — Here, [the sravaka] abandons all the passions, desire, etc. (ragadiklesa) of the desire 
realm (kamadhatu) and is called anagamin. — As for the bodhisattva, because of his renunciation 
(vairagya), he obtains the five superknowledges (abhijna). This corresponds to ground proper no. 9, 


Sudurjaya]. 


7) Krtavibhimi. — [Here] the Sravaka obtains the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksyajnana) and the conviction that they will not arise again (anutpddajndna), and he becomes arhat. 
— As for the bodhisattva, he completely fulfills the ground of Buddha (buddhabhimi) [coinciding with the 
shared ground no. 10, the Dharmamegha]. 


8) Pratyekabuddhabhtimi. — In an earlier existence, he has planted the causes and conditions for the bodhi 
of the pratyekabuddhas; in the present existence, because of a minor event (see above, p. 1068-68F), he has 
left home (pravrajita) and, having found the profound doctrine of the nidanas (= pratityasamutpdada), he 
has realized the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas. In the language of the Ts’in, Pi-tche-fo is also called Pi- 
tche-kia-fo. 


9) Bodhisattvabhimi. — This is the [shared grounds] from Sukladarsanabhiimi to Krtavibhiimi, as has been 
said above. It is also the [shared grounds] going from the Pramudita bhtimi to the Dharmamegha bhimi: all 
are called Bodhisattvabhiimi. Some say that all the grounds from the production of the first mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpada) to the diamond-like concentration (vajropamasamdadhi) are called 
Bodhisattvabhiimi]. 


10) Buddhabhumi. - These are all the attributes of Buddha, beginning with the knowledge of phenomena in 


all their aspects (sarvakarajnata). 


In his grounds proper, the comportment (pratipatti) of the bodhisattva is perfect; his vision (vidarsana) of 


the grounds of another is perfect. For these two reasons together, the bodhisattva is perfect (sampanna). 
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- Some critics are surprised that the Traité places the Avaivartika in the fourth stage of the bodhisatva’s 
career. But a distinction is made here: as we will see, the Avaivartika is in the fourth stage (Darsanabhiimi) 
of the shared levels, but at the eighth stage (Acalabhtmi) of the grounds proper only. The present passage 


has nothing revolutionary about it; to the contrary, it follows the purest abhidharmic tradition. 


Sutra. — Atha khalu bhagavan Gyusmantam subhitim etad avocat / yad api subhiutir evam aha / katham 
bodhisattvo mahasattvo mahayanasamprasthito bhavati / iha subhite bodhisattvo mahasattvah satsu 
<2382> paramitasu caran bhimer bhumim samkramati / ayam bodhisattvo mahasattvo mahdayana- 


samprasthita ity ucyate / 


athayusman subhitir bhagavantam etad avocat / katham bhagavan bodhisattvo mahasattvo bhiumer 
bhumin samkramati / bhagavan aha / bodhisattvo mahasattvah sarvadharmanam asamkrantim janati / na 
hi kascid dharmo ya agacchati va gacchati va samkramati va upasamkramati va / api tu bodhisattva ya 
sarvadharmanam bhumis tam na manyate na cintayati bhumiparikarma ca karoti na ca bhumim 


samanupasyati / 


Then the Blessed One said to venerable Subhiti: You also asked me, O Subhiti, how the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva sets out on the Mahayana. Well then, Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who, going along 


with the six perfections, passes from ground to ground is said to have set out on the Mahayana. 


Then the venerable Subhuti said to the Blessed One: How, O Blessed One, does the bodhisattva-mahasattva 
pass from ground to ground? — The Blessed One answered: The bodhisattva-mahasattva knows the non- 
passing of all the dharmas; indeed, there is no dharma that comes or that goes, that passes by or that 
approaches. However, the bodhisattva-mahasattva does not think, does not reflect about the level of the 


dharmas and yet he practices the preparations for the grounds but does not see the grounds. 


Sastra (p. 411a16). — Above (Paficavimésati, p. 194), Subhiiti had questioned the Buddha about the 
Mahayana, and the Buddha had answered (ibid., p. 194-214) by explaining the many characteristics of the 
Mahayana to him.*** Also above (ibid., p. 214), Subhiti had asked a question about starting out for the 


*4 According to the Paficaviméati (p. 194-225), the many characteristics of the Mahayana are classified in the 
following way: 

1. the six paramitas (p. 194-195). 

2. the twenty siinyatds (p. 195-198). 

3. the one hundred ands twelve samadhis (p. 198-203). 

4. the twenty-one groups of practices (p. 203-212): 1) four smrtyupasthanas, 2) four samyakprahanas, 3) four 
rddhipadas, 4) five indriyas, 5) five balas, 6) seven bodhyangas, 7) astangamarga, 8) three samadhis, 9) eleven 
jndanas, 10) three indriyas, 11) three samdadhis, 12) ten anusmrtis, 13) four dhyanas, 14) four apramanas, 15) four 
samapattis, 16) eight vimoksas, 17) nine anupirvaviharas, 18) ten tathagatabalas, 19) four vaisdradyas, 20) four 
pratisamvids, 21) eighteen avenika buddhadharmas. 


5. the forty-three dharanimukhas (p. 212-214). 
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Mahayana (mahdyanasamprasthala) and here also the Buddha answered about the characteristics of this 


setting out. 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva going in this Vehicle (vanariidha) knows that from the beginning (ddita eva) 
all dharmas are without coming (andgama), <2383> without going (anirgama), unmoving (acala) and 


without setting forth (asamprasthana), because the fundamental element is eternally stable (sthita). 


Furthermore, by minds of great compassion (mahdkarundacitta), by the perfection of exertion 
(viryaparamita) and by the power of skillful means (updayabala), the bodhisattva returns to practice the 
good dharmas (kusaladharma) and, still seeking the higher grounds (uttarabhiimi),**° he does not grasp the 


characteristics of these grounds (na bhuminimittany udgrhnati) and does not see these grounds. 


Question. — But [in order to answer Subhiti’s question precisely], the Buddha should have spoken here 
about the Greater Vehicle (mahayanasamprasthana); why then does he speak about setting out for the 


grounds (bhimisamprasthana)? 


Answer. — The Greater Vehicle is the grounds; [thus, to speak about the grounds is to speak about the 
Greater Vehicle]. The grounds are ten in number; to go from the first to the tenth is to ‘start out’ 
(samprasthana). Thus a man riding on a horse (asva) who wants to ride on an elephant (hastin), abandons 
the horse and gets up on the elephant; and to ride on a dragon (naga), he abandons the elephant and mounts 


the dragon. 
Question. — What are the ten grounds? 


Answer. — There are two kinds of grounds: 7) the grounds belonging to the bodhisattva (bodhisattvabhumi) 


alone, i’) the shared grounds (sadharanabhimi).**° 


The shared grounds go from the ground of dry seeing (suskavidarsanabhimi) to the ground of the Buddhas 
(buddhabhimi). 


The grounds belonging to the bodhisattva alone are: 
1) the joyous ground (pramudita bhiumi), 
2) the stainless ground (vimala bhumi), 
3) the shining ground (prabhakari bhiumi), 
4) the ground of fiery wisdom (arcismati bhumi), 
5) the ground difficult to conquer (sudurjaya bhumi), 
6) the ground of presence (abhimukhi bhiumi), 


7) the far-gone ground (duramgama bhimi), 


6. the ten bhimis (p. 214-225). 
*S Bhimis 8 to 10. 


336 See the preliminary note to this chapter. 
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8) the unshakeable ground (acala bhimi), 
9) the ground of good wisdom (sadhumati bhiumi) 
10) the ground of the cloud of the Dharma (dharmamegha bhiumi). 


For the characteristics of these grounds, see the full explanation in the Che-ti king (DaSabhimika sitra). 
<2384> 


Bhumi I 


1. Siitra. — Katamam ca bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya bhimiparikarma / prathamayam bhimau 
vartamanena_ bodhisattvena mahasattvena dasabhiumiparikarmani karanitani / adhyasayadrdhatt- 


anupalambhayogena / 


evam ukta dyusman  subhitir bhagavantam etad avocat / katamad bhagavan  bodhisattvasya 
mahasattvasyadhyasayaparikarma  /  bhagavan daha /-~ yad __ bodhisattvo mahasattvah 


sarvajnatapratisamyuktais cittotpadaih kusalamulani samuranayati / 


What is the preparation of the grounds in the bodhisattva-mahasattva? The bodhisattva-mahasattva who is 


in the first ground should fulfill ten preparations: 
1) the strength of his high aspiration by means of the method of non-apprehending. 


Then the venerable Subhuti said to the Bhagavat: For the bodhisattva-mahasattva, what, O Bhagavat, is this 
preparation consisting of a high aspiration? — The Bhagavat answered: By means of resolutions associated 


with omniscience, the bodhisattva-mahasattva accumulates the roots of good. 


Sastra (p. 411b1). — In order to enter into the first ground, the bodhisattva must accomplish ten things, 
from high aspiration (adhydsaya) up to true speech (satyavacana).**’ Subhiti knows this very well, but in 
order to cut the doubts (samsaya) of beings on this subject, he questions the Bhagavat and asks him: “What 
is this high aspiration? “ The Buddha answers: “It is to accumulate the roots of good by means of 
resolutions associated with omniscience.” In regard to the resolutions associated with omniscience, we may 
note: When the bodhisattva-mahasattva produces the mind of supreme complete enlightenment for the first 
time (prathamato ‘nuttarasamyaksambodhicittam utpddayati), he makes the following vow (pranidhana): 
“May I become Buddha in a future lifetime (andgate janmani).” Thus this mind of supreme complete 
enlightenment constitutes a ‘resolution associated with omniscience’ (sarvajnatasamprayukta cittotpada). 


‘Associated’ (samprayukta) insofar as it joins the mind to the wish to become Buddha. 


For the bodhisattva of keen faculties (tiksnendriya) who has accumulated merits (punya) greatly, the 


passions (A/esa) are slight (tanu) and the past wrongdoings (atitapatti) are less numerous. When <2385> he 


337 Compare Abhisamayalamkara, I, v. 48-50 (p. 7-8); Aloka, p. 99. Properly speaking, these ten parikarmas are to be 


practiced in the course of the prayogamarga preceding entry into the first bhtimi. 
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produces the mind of bodhi (cittotpdada), he forms the high aspiration (adhyasaya) which takes pleasure in 
abhisambodhi and, from lifetime to lifetime, the concerns about worldly things (/oka) decrease: this is what 


is here called ‘resolutions associated with omniscience’ (sarvajnatasamprayukta cittotpada). 


In all the virtues that he practices, generosity (dana), morality (sila), concentration (samadhi), etc., the 
bodhisattva does not seek either the happiness of this world or that of the other world (haparalokasukha), 
or longevity (a@yuhpramana) or safety (ksema); he seeks only omniscience (sarvajnata). Just as a miser 
(matsarin) refuses for any reason to give even a single coin (karsapana), saves them and piles them up with 
the sole desire of becoming rich, so the bodhisattva, whether his merits (pumya) are many or not, seeks 


nothing other than to save them and pile them up with the view of omniscience. 


Question. — But if the bodhisattva does not yet have omniscience and has not yet tasted its flavor (rasa), 


how can he form the high aspiration (adhyasaya)? 


Answer. — I said above that it is a question of someone of keen faculties (tiksnendriya), of slight passions, 
of pure qualities, who is not fond of the world. Without even having heard the Mahayana praised, he hates 
the world: what then if he has heard it praised? 


Thus, Mo-ho-kia-ché (Mahakasyapa) had taken as wife a woman golden in color (suvarnavarna), but as he 


did not love her, he abandoned her and entered into the religious life.*** 


Also seeing in the middle of the night that his courtesans were like corpses, Ye-ché tch’ang-tch6-tseu 
(YaSah sresthiputra) left his precious sandals worth a hundred thousand [karsapanas] on the bank of the 
river, crossed over the river and went straight to the Buddha (satasahasram manipaddukayugam 


nadyavarakayas tire ujjhitva, nadim varakam pratyuttiryayena bhagavams tenopasamkrantah).>° 


The noblemen and kings who, out of disgust, thus renounced the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamaguna) are innumerable. Why then does the bodhisattva, who has heard speak of the many 
qualities (guna) of the bodhi of the Buddhas, not at once make the resolution <2386> (cittotpdda) to 
penetrate it deeply? Thus, in the chapter Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita-parivarta) which will follow,*”° the 
daughter of a nobleman (sresthidarika), having heard the praises of the Buddha, immediately left her home 


and went to T’an-wou-kie (Dharmodgata).**! 


Moreover, as his five spiritual faculties (vaficendriya), faith (sraddha), etc., are complete (paripiirna) and 
ripe (paripakva), the bodhisattva is able to acquire the high aspiration (adhydasaya). A small child whose 
five organs (pancendriya), eye (caksus), etc., are not complete, does not discern the five objects 
(pancavisaya) and does not distinguish what is beautiful and what is ugly; it is the same when the five 


spiritual faculties, faith, etc., are not complete: one does not distinguish between the good and the bad, one 


338 On the marriage of Mahakasyapa and Bhadra, soon followed by separation, see above, p. 287F, n. 1. 

339 On the conversion of Yagas, see above, p. 1545F, n. 4. To the references, add Samghabheda, I, p. 139-141. 

340 Toh ‘ang-t’i p ‘in, chapter 88 of the PaficavimSati, T 223, k. 27, p. 416a-421b. 

4! Th this chapter, the daughter of the sresthin went with her father and mother to the bodhisattva Dharmodgata to pay 
homage to him. — Cf. Astasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 953: Atha khalu sa sresthidarika Dharmaodgatasya 


bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya pujartham satkarartham ca prasthita. 
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does not know the difference between what is bondage (bandana) and what is deliverance (moksa), one 
loves the five objects of enjoyment (paricakamaguna) and one falls into wrong views (mithyadrsti). But the 
person whose five spiritual faculties, faith, etc., are complete is able to distinguish good from bad. If 
already he takes pleasure in the Sravaka system advocating the ten good paths of action 


(dasakusalakarmapatha), why would he not think more deeply yet of supreme bodhi? 


As soon as he first produces the mind of supreme bodhi, he has already gone beyond the world; he goes 


even further when he has perfected [this mind of supreme bodhi]. 


Furthermore, when the bodhisattva begins to taste the flavor (rasa) of the Prajfiaparamita, he is able to 
produce the high aspiration (adhyasaya). A man closed up in a dark prison who sees the light through a 
narrow slit, leaps for joy; he thinks and tells others that he alone has seen such a light and, in his joy and 
happiness, he produces a high aspiration; thinking of this light, he seeks to escape by any means. It is the 
same for the bodhisattva: closed up in the dark prison of the twelve bases of consciousness 
(dvadasayatana) and of ignorance (avidya) by his earlier actions (purvakarman), everything that he knew 
and saw was false; but when he has heard the Prajfiaparamita and tasted its flavor a little bit, he thinks 
deeply about omniscience (sarvajfata) and wonders how to get out of the prison of the six sense organs 
(sadindriya), like the Buddhas and the aryas. <2387> 


Finally, when the bodhisattva has produced the mind of supreme complete enlightenment, he acts in 
conformity with his wish (vathapranidhanam); this is why he produces the high aspiration (adhyasaya) that 
consists of loving all dharmas, but none as much as omniscience (sarvajfata); of loving all beings, but 
none as much as the Buddhas; of penetrating deeply into the feelings of compassion (Aarundcitta) to work 
for the benefit of all beings (sarvarthakriya): these are the characteristics of adhyasaya. In the first ground, 


the bodhisattva must always practice these resolutions (cittotpdda) [associated with omniscience]. 


* 


2. Siitra. — Sarvasattvasamacittataparikarma sattvanupalabdhitam upadaya // yad_ bodhisattvah 


sarvajnatapratisamyuktais cittotpadais caturpramanany abhinirharati maitrikarunamuditopeksam / 


The equality of mind towards all beings by not apprehending any being. — By means of the resolutions 
associated with omniscience, the bodhisattva produces the four immeasurable [feelings]: loving-kindness, 


compassion, joy and equanimity. 


Sastra (p. 411c16). — When the bodhisattva has obtained this high aspiration (adhyasaya), he equalizes his 
mind in regard to all beings. Beings always love their friends and hate their enemies, but, for the 


bodhisattva who has obtained the high aspiration, enemy and friend are equal; he regards them as the same. 


Here the Buddha himself defines the equality of mind (samacittata) as being the four immeasurable 
feelings (caturapramana). When the bodhisattva sees beings experiencing happiness (sukha), he produces 
minds of loving-kindness (maitri) and joy (mudita) and formulates the vow (pranidhdna) to lead all beings 
to find the happiness of a Buddha. — When he sees beings undergoing suffering (duhkha), he produces a 


mind of compassion (karund) and, out of pity for them, he formulates the vow to eradicate the sufferings of 
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all beings. When he sees beings who are neither unhappy nor happy, he produces a mind of equanimity 
(upeksa) and formulates the vow of bringing them to renounce any feeling of fondness (anunaya) or 


aversion (pratigha). 


For other explanations of these four immeasurable feelings, see what has been said above (p. 1239-1273F). 


* 


3. Siitra. — Tydagaparikarma danadayakapratigrahakanupalabdhitam upddaya // yad_ bodhisattvah 
sarvasattvebhyo ‘vikalpitam danam dadati // <2388> 


The generosity of not apprehending either gift or giver. - The bodhisattva makes gifts to all beings free of 


discrimination. 


Sastra (p. 411c28) — Generosity (tydga) is of two kinds: i) Making a gift by giving up a material object 
(amisa); ii) obtaining bodhi by giving up the fetters (samyojana). The former is ’abandoning’ insofar as it 
rejects avarice (matsrya); by contrast, the latter, the ‘abandoning’ of the fetters, plays the role of cause and 


condition (hetupratyaya). It is necessary to reach the seventh ground in order to abandon the fetters. 


Question. — There are several kinds of abandoning: internal (@dhyatmika) or external (bahya) gift, small 
(Jaghu) or large (guru) gift, material gift (a@misadana) or gift of the Dharma, worldly gift (laukikadana) or 
supraworldly gift (lokottaradana), etc. Why then does the Buddha speak only of supraworldly gift ‘free of 
discrimination’ (avikalpita) and free of conceptualization (asamkalpita)? 


Answer. — Although generosity is of any type, the Buddha speaks only of great generosity, the generosity 


that does not grasp the characteristics (nimittodgrahanahita).°” 


Furthermore, the Buddha subscribes to no dharma and therefore teaches the bodhisattva a generosity 


‘without adherence’ (nirdsanga), in conformity with the teachings of the Buddhas. 


Here it would be necessary to speak at length about the generosity free of discrimination (avikalpitadana); 
as for the other kinds of generosity, they have been the object of many explanations already in several 


places. 


4. Sitra. — Kalyanamitrasevanaparikarma nairmanyatam upddaya // yani kalyadnamitrani sarvajnatayam 


samadapayanti tesam mitranam sevana bhajanda paryupasana susrusa / 


The good services rendered to good friends by not deriving any pride from them. — Helping, venerating, 


respecting and listening to good friends who encourage one to omniscience. 


*° Triply pure generosity (trimandalaparisuddha) where there is total absence of giver, gift and recipient: cf. p. 675- 


677F, 724F. 
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Sastra. — (p. 412a4) — On the good services rendered to good friends, see the explanations given above 
(PaficavimSati, p. 156). <2389> 


5. Sitra. — Dharmaparyestiparikarma sarvadharmanuplabdhitam upddaya // yad_ bodhisattvah 


sarvajnatapratisamyuktais cittotpadair dharmam paryesate na ca sravakapratyekabuddhabhimau patati / 


The search for the Dharma by means of the non-apprehension of all the teachings. — The bodhisattva seeks 
the Dharma with resolutions associated with omniscience and [hence] does not fall to the rank of sravaka or 


pratyekabuddha. 

Sastra (p. 412a5). — There are three kinds of Dharma: 

1) The supreme Dharma of all (sarvesv anuttara), 1.e., nirvana. 

2) The means of attaining nirvana (nirvanapraptyupaya), i.e., the noble eightfold Path (arvastangamarga). 


3) All good words (subhdsita), truthful words (satyavacana) promoting the eightfold noble Path. These are: 
(a) the eighty-four thousand articles of the Dharma (caturasitidharmaskandha-sahasra), or (b) the twelve- 
membered speech of the Buddha (dvadasangabuddhavacana), or (c) the four Baskets (catuspitaka) 
consisting of (i) the [four] Agamas (@gamacatuspitaka), (ii) the Abhidharma, (iii) the Vinaya, (iv) the 
Ksudrakapitaka, plus all the Mahayanastitras such as he Mahaprajfiaparamita, etc. All that is called 
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Dharma. 


To seek the Dharma (dharmaparyesti) is to write it, to recite it, to study it and to meditate on it. These texts 
heal the mental illnesses (cittavyadhi) of beings. The bodhisattva sacrifices his life to gather together these 


text-remedies. 


Thus while still a bodhisattva, the Buddha Sa was called Lo-fa (Dharmarata). At that time there was no 
buddha, and this bodhisattva had not yet heard a good word (subhasita), but he was searching everywhere 
for the Dharma and did not relax his exertion (virya); however, he had not yet found it. One day, Mara 
transformed himself into a brahamana and said to him: “I have a stanza (gatha) spoken by a buddha; I will 
give it to you if you agree to write it using your skin as parchment, your bone as pen and your blood as 
ink.” Dharmarata thought: “During my previous lifetimes I have lost my life an incalculable number of 
times without ever deriving any benefit from it.” Immediately he flayed his skin, put it out to dry and wrote 
the stanza on it. <2390> Mara went to take his life when, at that moment, the Buddha, aware of the extreme 


resolve of the bodhisattva, arose from the direction of the nadir (adhodis) and came to teach him the 


*3 This brief summary shows that the Traité did indeed use the Sanskrit canon of the Sarvastivadins as canonical 
scripture, reserving a separate place for the minor scriptures designated here by the name Tsa-tsang in Chinese, 


Ksudrapitaka in Sanskrit or, quite simply, Ksudraka: cf. p. 341F, n. 1. 
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profound Dharma. Immediately Dharmarata obtained the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti).°“ 


Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita) also sought the Dharma by ascetic practices (duskara-caryd).°” 


The bodhisattva Sakyamuni drove five hundred nails into his body in order to find the Dharma.*“° 


The king Kin-kien (Kaficanasara) perforated his body in five hundred places, [put wicks in the holes] and 


threw himself into the flames in order to light them.**’ 


All these heroes were seeking the Dharma by means of these ascetic practices and deeds in order to teach 


beings. 


Finally, the Buddha himself says here that “by seeking the Dharma [with resolutions associated] with 


omniscience, the bodhisattva does not fall to the rank of sravaka or of prateykabuddha”. 


* 


6. Sttra. — Abhiksnanaiskramyaparikarma grhanupalabdhitam upddaya // yad bodhisattvah sarvajatisyv 


avyakirnacittena niskramati / tathagatasasane pravrajati /na casya kascid antarayo bhavati / 


The continual departure from the world by the non-apprehension of the householder life. — From lifetime to 
lifetime and with an unmixed intent, the bodhisattva goes forth from the world and becomes a monk in the 


Tathagata’s order, and is not hindered by anyone. <2391> 


Sastra (p. 412a25). — The bodhisattva knows that the householder life (grhavasa) is the cause and condition 
(hetupratyaya) of many wrongs (Gpatti). “If I remain at home”, he says to himself, “I myself will be unable 
to carry out the pure practices (visuddhacarya); how then could I lead others to practice them? If I follow 
the rules of the householder life, I would have a whip and a stick, etc., and I would be tormenting beings. If 


I act in conformity with the Holy Dharma, I will violate the rules of the householder life. I have two things 


344 Jataka of Dharmarata already mentioned above, p. 975F, n. 1; 1853F, n. 4. — References to Kotanese and Uigur 
sources in M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava, 21“ story, p. 432 and 339. — Mural painting at Qyzil, in E. Waldschmidt, 
Uber die Darstellungen..., p. 15, and table 1, fig. 1. 

345 Wishing to honor the Prajfiaparamita and offer gifts to the bodhisattva Dharmodgata, Sadaprarudita sold his body to 
Sakra disguised as a young man. The sale being concluded, he took a sharp knife, pierced his right arm and let the 
blood flow; then he pierced his right breast, cut off the flesh and, to break his bones, ran into a wall. Cf. Astasahasrika, 
ed. U. Wogihara, p. 947. 

46 Jataka of king P’i-leng-kie-li (Bhrigara?) who drove a thousand nails into his body in order to hear from the mouth 
of the brahmana Raudraksa the Buddhist stanza: anitya bata samskarah. Cf. P’ ou-sa-pen-hing king, T 155, k. 3, p. 
119b15-16; Hien-yu king, T 202, k. 1, p. 350a-b; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 25, p. 136c20-137a3. 

347 Jataka of Kaficanasara told above, p. 688F, b. 4. — References to the Khotanese, Uigur and Sogdian sources in M. J. 
Dresden, The Jatakastava, 43" story, p. 440 and 451. Friezes from Qyzil in E. Waldschmidt, Uber die 
Darstellungen...,p. 16 and 17, fig. 25 to 31. 
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to think about: if I do not leave home today, I will, of course, be forced to leave it at the time of death; if I 


abandon it by myself today, my merit (punya) will be great.”*** 


Again the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Kings and noblemen, powerful as gods, seek happiness 
and do not find it; death takes them away cruelly. As for myself, I am abandoning home for beings in order 
to keep the pure morality (visuddhasila) [of the monastic], seek the abhisambodhi of the Buddhas and 


fulfill the causes and conditions for the perfection of morality (silaparamita).” 


Here the Buddha himself says that “from lifetime to lifetime and with an unmixed intention, the bodhisattva 
goes forth from home”. With an unmixed intention (avyavakirna-cittena), for the bodhisattva does not 
leave home to embrace the ninety-six kinds of [heretical] doctrines, but only to enter into the Tathagata’s 
order (tathagatasdsane pravrajitum). Why? Because in the Tathagata’s order, both kinds of correct seeing 


(samyagadrsti) are present: correct worldly (Jaukika) view and correct supraworldly (Jokottara) view” 


* 


7. Siitra. — Buddhakayasprhaparikarma laksanadnuvyanjananupalabdhitam upddaya // yad bodhisattvo 
buddhavigraham drstva na_kadacid buddhamanasikarena_ virahito bhavati yavad  anuttaram 


samyaksambodhim anuprapnoti / 


Taking delight in the Buddha’s body by the non-apprehension of the major and minor marks. — Having 
seen the body of the Buddha, the bodhisattva never ceases thinking about the Buddha until he attains 


supreme complete enlightenment. 


Sastra (p. 412b8). — The Buddha hears the qualities (guna) of the Buddha praised in many ways: the ten 
powers (bala), <2392> the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), great loving kindness (mahdamaitri), great 
compassion (mahdakarund) and omniscience (sarvajnana). Moreover, he sees the Buddha’s body adorned 
with the thirty-two major marks (/aksana) and the eighty minor marks (anuvyafjana), emitting a great 
brilliance (mahaprabha) and unceasingly honored by gods and men, and he says to himself: “In a future 
lifetime, I too will be like that.” Even if he does not fulfill the causes and conditions required to meet a 
Buddha, already he is delighted in him, and if he does fulfill them, he is even more pleased. Possessing the 
high disposition (adhydsaya), he takes delight in the Buddha, and this is why he always succeeds in 


meeting a Buddha from lifetime to lifetime. 


8. Siitra. — Dharmavivaranaparikarma dharmabhedanupalabdhitam upaddaya // yad_ bodhisattvah 


sammukhibhitasya tathagatasya parinirvrtasya va sattvebhyo dharmam desayaty adau kalyanam madhye 


48 By contrast with the householder life, the religious life has numerous advantages which have been detailed above, 
p. 839-843F. 
* See Majjhima, III, p. 72. 
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kalyanam paryavasane kalyanam svartham suvyanjanam parisuddham paripurnam yaduta sutram yavad 


upadesah / 


The propagation of the Dharma by the non-apprehension of the subdivision of this Dharma. — Whether a 
Tathagata is still present in the world or has already become parinirvanized, the bodhisattva preaches the 
Dharma to beings, the Dharma which is good at the beginning, good in the middle and good at the end, of 


good meaning and letter, completely pure and perfectly full, namely, the stitras, etc. up to the Upadesas. 


Sastra (p. 412b13). — Having sought the Dharma as has been said above, the bodhisattva “preaches it to 
beings (sattvebhyo desayati).” The lay bodhisattva (grhastha) practices material generosity particularly; the 
monastic (pravrajita) bodhisattva, in his love and respect for the Buddha, always practices the generosity of 
the Dharma (dharmadana). 


Whether a Buddha is present in the world or not, the bodhisattva <2393> is well established in morality 
(sila) without seeking fame (sloka) or profit (/abha). Equalizing his mind toward all beings, “he preaches 


the Dharma to them” (dharmam desayati). 


This Dharma is “good at the beginning” (adau kalyana) because it praises generosity; it is “good in the 
middle” (madhye kalyana) because it praises morality (sila) in detail; it is “good at the end” (paryavasane 
kalyana) for, in reward for these two things [— generosity and morality -], the bodhisattva is going to be 
reborn in a buddha-field (buddhaksetra) or become a deity. 


Or again, the Dharma is good at the beginning because in seeing the five aggregates of attachment 
(pancopaddanaskandha) of the triple world (traidhatuka) abounding in suffering, one feels disgust 
(nirvedacitta) towards them. It is good in the middle because one abandons lay life and separates oneself 


from the world. It is good at the end because the mind is liberated from the disturbing emotions (k/esa). 


Or finally, the Dharma is good at the beginning because it first explains the Vehicle of the sravakas. It is 
good in the middle because it explains [next] the Vehicle of the pratyekabuddhas. It is good at the end 


because it [finally] proclaims the Greater Vehicle. 


The Dharma is “good in meaning and good in letter” (svartha suvyanjana). In the threefold speech, the 
elocution may be good while the reasoning is mediocre and superficial, or the reasoning may be profound 
and good while the elocution in imperfect; this is why the stitra says here that the meaning is good and the 


letter is good. 


The Dharma is “completely pure” (parisuddha) because, having eliminated the stains of the triple poison, it 


enunciates only the True Dharma (saddharma), without mixing in false dharma (adharma). 


The Dharma is “completely clear” (paripurna) because the noble eightfold Path (arya astangikamarga) and 


the six perfections (satpadramita) are complete in it. 


On the twelve-membered [speech of the Buddha] (dvadasangabuddhavacana), sutra, etc., see what has 
been said above (p. 2286-2303F). 
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9. Siitra. — Manastambhanirghdatanaparikarma, adbhutatanupalabdhitam upadaya // yad bodhisattvas tena 


manastambhanirghatanena na jatu nicakulesiipapadyate / 


The destruction of pride and vanity by the non-apprehension of any superiority whatsoever. — By the 


destruction of pride and vanity, the bodhisattva is never reborn into lowly families. <2394> 


Sastra (p. 412b29). — The bodhisattva goes forth from home (pravrajati), observes morality (silam 
raksati), preaches the Dharma (dharmam desayati) and cuts the doubts of beings (sattvanam samsayams 
chinatti); and sometimes he becomes puffed up and experiences pride (mana) and vanity (stambha). In that 
case, he should make the following reflection: “I have shaved my head, I have put on the yellow robe 
(kasaya) and with bowl in hand, I beg for my food. This is of the nature of destroying pride and vanity in 


me. How could I feel pride and vanity in that?” 


Moreover, pride and vanity dwell in the human mind. These faults stifle the qualities, they are detested by 
men and are the source of a bad reputation. In later lifetimes, the prideful are always reborn among wild 


animals or, if they are reborn among humans, they are base and lowly in condition. 


Knowing that pride and vanity have these immense defects, the bodhisattva destroys this pride and this 
vanity in order to seek supreme complete enlightenment. If the person who begs for material things should 


be humble and modest, then what should be said about the person who is seeking the peerless bodhi? 


Because he has destroyed pride and vanity, the bodhisattva is always reborn among the nobility and never 


in lowly families. 


10. Siitra. — Satyavacanaparikarma vacandnupalabdhitam upadaya // tatra katamad bodhisattvasya 
satyavacanaparikarma / bhagavan aha / yaduta bodhisattvasya yathavadita tathakarita / imani 


bodhisattvena mahasattvena prathamayam bhiumau vartamanena dasaparikarmani karaniyani // 


Truthful speech by means of non-apprehension of any speech. — What is truthful speech in the bodhisattva? 
— The Bhagavat replied: It is the fact that the bodhisattva “acts as he says”. 


These are the ten preparations for accomplishment by the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the first ground. 


Sastra (p. 412c9). — Truthful speech is the root of all good (kusala), the cause and condition of rebirth 
among the gods; it is believed and accepted by all people. He who puts it into practice does not pretend 
generosity (dana), morality (sila) or wisdom; merely by cultivating truthful speech, he wins immense merit 


(punya). Truthful speech is “acting as one says”. 


Question. — There are four [good] vocal actions (vakkarman): [abstaining from lying (mrsdvada), from 
malicious gossip (paisunyavada), from harmful speech (pdrusyavada) and from idle speech 


(sambhinnapralapa)**’); why does the siitra not mention “truthful speech” here? 


3° See p. 771F. 
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Answer. — In the Buddhadharma, truth (satya) is specially honored; this is why the sutra here speaks of the 
truth that encompasses (samgrhnati) the four [good] vocal actions. One obtains nirvana by means of the 
truth. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who relates to beings will [inevitably] endure harmful words (parusyavada), 
idle words (sambhinnapralapa) and malicious gossip (paisunyavada); sometimes he will even commit the 
grave wrongdoing of false speech (mrsavada) himself. He must correct this in the first ground. On the first 
ground, the bodhisattva is not yet able to practice the four [good] vocal actions fully; this is why the sutra 


mentions only “truthful speech” [here]; in the second ground, he will be able to practice it fully. 
Question. — Why is it a matter of only the “ten preparations” (dasaparikarma) in the first ground? 


Answer. — The Buddha is the king of Dharma, having mastery (vasita) over all dharmas. He knows that 
these ten preparations can produce the first ground. He is like a good physician (vaidya) who knows the 
number of medicines (bhaisajya) necessary to cure the sickness, sometimes five, sometimes ten. Therefore 


there is no objection that can be raised against the number [of preparations]. 


Bhumi II 


1. Sitra. — Punar aparam subhitte bodhisattvena mahasattvena dvitiyayam bhimau vartamanendadstau 
dharma abhiksnam manasikartavyah / katame ‘stau / yaduta silaparisuddhih /tatra katama bodhisattvasya 
Silaparisuddhih / yaduta bodhisattvasya mahdasattvasya sravakapratyekabuddhacittanam amanasikarah / 
ye ‘pi tadanye dauhsilyakara bodhiparipanthakara dharmas tesam amanisikarah / iyam bodhisattvasya 
Silaparisuddhih / 


Moreover, O Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva on the second ground must think about eight dharmas 
continually. What are these eight? 


1) Purity of morality. 


In the bodhisattva, what is the purity of morality? — The bodhisattva-mahasattva does not think about the 
concepts of the Sravakas or the pratyekabuddhas <2396> nor does he think about other doctrines, immoral 


teachings that are an obstacle to bodhi. 


Sastra (p. 413c10). — In the first ground, the bodhisattva mainly practiced generosity (dana); now he 
knows that morality is superior to generosity. Why? Morality takes in all beings whereas generosity does 
not include all of them. The domain of morality is immense (aprameya): this is how the morality consisting 
of not killing living beings (prandtipataprativirati) grants life to all beings. Beings are innumerable and 


infinite, and the merit [consisting of sparing them] is itself immense and infinite. 


Here the stitra briefly mentions (samksepena) the “teachings that create an obstacle to bodhi” 
(bodhiparipanthakara): these are ‘immoral’ doctrines (dauhsilyakara). A teaching must be free of any 


immorality to be called pure (parisuddha). If the concepts of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas already [in 
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some respects] constitute a stain on morality (silamala),**' what can be said then (kah punarvadah) of these 


other doctrines, overtly bad? 


2. Siitra. — Krtajnata krtavedita // yad bodhisattvo mahasattvo bodhisattvacaryam carann alpam api krtam 


asamsaran na nasayati prag eva bahu / 


Acknowledgement and gratitude. — The bodhisattva-mahasattva traveling on the bodhisattva career does 


not, until the end of samsara, forget any favor even if it is small, or, all the more so if it is big. 


Sastra (p. 413cl7). — Some people say: “It is because of merits won in my previous existences 
(purvanivasapunya) that I have obtained such a benefit”. Others say [to their benefactor]: “ I am personally 


deserving: what benefit have you done for me?” 


To speak thus is to fall into wrong views (mithyadrsti). And so the Buddha says here that the bodhisattva 
must acknowledge kindnesses (Artajfia). Although beings in their previous existences may have acquired 
the rights to happiness (sukhahetu), they would be unable to enjoy this happiness if, in their present 
existence, certain circumstances [such as the generosity of a benefactor] did not occur. Thus the seeds 
(bija) of the grain are in the earth, but without rain <2397> (vrsti) they cannot sprout. It cannot be said that 
the rain is of no use on the pretext that the earth produces the grain. Although the benefits we gather at 
present have been planted [by us] during earlier lifetimes, why would the fondness and kind feelings of our 


benefactors not play a part in these benefits? 


Moreover, acknowledgement (Artajfiata) is the source of great compassion (mahdakarunamila) and opens 
the first door to good actions (kusalakarman). The grateful person is loved and esteemed by people; his 
renown extends afar; after his death, he is reborn among the gods and finally he will attain abhisambodhi. 
In this regard, the Buddha has told the story of the following Jataka: 


3°! This is not a criticism. Sthavira Buddhism is in perfect agreement with natural morality (sia) amd religious 
discipline (samvara). However, it does not attain the perfection of morality (silaparamita) advocated by the Mahayana 
which depends essentially on the non-existence of sin and its opposite (4pattyandpattyanadhyapattitam upddaya): cf. p. 


770F, 861F. 
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[Rksajataka.}*” — A man went to the mountains in order to cut <2340> wood. He lost his way in a violent 


3°2 Rksa- or Rksapatijataka, making up part of the stock of jatakas situated at Benares in which king Brahmadatta 
always appears. Like so many other fables, it contrasts the kindness of animals with the ingratitude of humans. The 
story has been amply illustrated in the Buddhist art and literature of both Vehicles. 

Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, Samghabhedavastu, ed. R. Gnoli, II, p. 104-106 (= T 1450, k. 15, p. 177a26-c18): 
bhitapirvam bhiksavo vardnasyam nagaryam anyatamo daridrapurusah prativasati; sa kasthani vikriva jivikam ... 
tadapy esa akrtajna akrtavedi; etarhy apy esa akrtajnah akrtavedi. 

Transl.: Once, O monks, a poor man was living in the city of Benares; he earned his living by selling wood. 
One day, having risen very early, he took his curved axe and went to the forest in search of wood. Unexpectedly a great 
cloud arose accompanied by showers and wind. The man who, rightly or wrongly, was trying to find another spot and 
went from one tree to another, but the rain got heavier and he finally took shelter in a cave in the mountain. There was a 
bear in this cave; seeing it, the man was frightened and wanted to flee. The bear said to him: “My child, why are you 
afraid? You have nothing to fear from me; stay.” Although hesitant, the man was so worried that he could not leave. 
Then the bear took him up in its arms, carried him into the cave and fed him with roots and fruits. 

The storm lasted seven days without stopping. Seven days passed and on the eighth, the sky cleared and the 
cloud disappeared. The bear, having looked at the sky in the four directions of the horizon, brought the man abundant 
roots and fruits and said to him: “My child, the storm has passed, the sky is clear and the clouds have disappeared. Go 
in peace!” The man fell to his feet and said to the bear: “Father, I am leaving but I must do you a favor in return.” The 
bear answered: “My child, the only thing you must do for me is not to betray me to anyone.” The man answered: 
“Father, so be it.” He circumambulated the bear, prostrated at its feet and went away. 

The man entered Benares as a certain hunter was going out to hunt. This hunter saw him and said: “Friend, 
here you are back again after a long time; your son and your wife are upset; they are crying because they think you 
have certainly been the victim of the seven-day storm or of a wild animal. Animals and birds in great numbers have 
perished in the storm. How did you escape?” The man told him everything that had happened and the hunter said: 
“Friend, show me the cave where this bear is.” The man answered: “Friend, never will I go back into the forest, no 
matter how my life was saved.” But the man was so beguiled by the hunter who promised him two-thirds of the meat 
that he finally agreed and went with the hunter to show him the way. <2399> Gradually they reached the cave where 
the kind bear was and then, following his cruelty and ingratitude, he declared: “Here is the cave where the bear is.” At 
once the hunter, whose way of life it is to take the life of others, set fire to the cave. The kind bear, its mind disturbed 
by the smoke and its eyes clouded by tears, spoke this verse: 

“From whom did I take anything while I lived in this cave in the mountain, eating fruits, roots and 
water, wishing for others’ benefit? 

Now at the moment of death, what should I do? But corporeal beings must submit [to the fruits] of 
actions, whether these fruits are desirable or not.” 

Having spoken these words, the bear died. 

Then the two friends cut up the animal and shared the meat. The hunter said to the ungrateful man: “Take 
two-thirds of the meat.” The man stretched out his hands to grab it; they fell to the ground. Then the hunter cried: “O 
misfortune!” and abandoning even the share that belonged to him, went away. 

Having heard about this great wonder, a great crowd gathered there; the king Brahmadatta, curious, went to 
that place. Somewhere on the mountain there was a monastery. His eyes wide open in amazement, the king took the 


bear’s skin and went to the monastery to tell the community of monks about the affair. He set the skin at a pool of blue 
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rainstorm and. at sunset, he was hungry and cold. Poisonous insects and animals came to attack him and so 
he entered a cave in the rock. In this cave there was a big bear (rksa); seeing it, the man wanted to run out 


in fear. The bear said to him: “Don’t be afraid; this cave is warm, you can spend the night here.” The rain 


lotuses, sat down among the elders and told them the full story. The abbot of this community was an arhat. He spoke to 
the king thus: 

“This was not a bear, O great king, but it was the bodhisattva Dyutimdharma. He should be honored by the 
three worlds and by you too, O best of men.” 

The king acknowledged that it was necessary to pay homage to him. The bhiksus said: “Lord, this is a 
bodhisattva of the fortunate age; his worship should be organized.” Then Brahmadatta accompanied by his wives, 
princes, ministers and inhabitants of the city took all kinds of scented wood to the place of the miracle. Having piled up 
the flesh and bones of the bear, the king said: “Sirs, build a funeral pyre of all kinds of scented wood and set it on fire 
with great respect.” A great stiipa was erected at this place; parasols, standards and banners were placed on it; a lamp 
was set in place and those by whom these works had been accomplished were promised deliverance. 

What do you think, O monks? I was that bear at that time and at that era; the ungrateful man was Devadatta at 
that time and that epoch. Then he was an ungrateful man not acknowledging kindnesses; even now he is an ungrateful 
man not acknowledging kindnesses. 

Mahavibhasa, T q1545, k. 114, p. 592b3-29. Almost the same story but with two hunters in place of one. 
Kosabhasaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 270, 1. 11-12: rsyamrgajatakadyudaharanat taking as examples of 
ingratitude the Jatakas of the antelope (rsya) and the deer (mrga): but the reading is erroneous: rsya should be corrected 
to rksa ‘bear’ as shown by the Chinese and Tibetan translations of the Kosa: hiong lou teng pen cheng (T 1558, k. 18, 
p. 96621) and dom dan ri dags sogs pahi skyes pa (Tib. Trip. Vo. 115, no. 5591, fol. 260a7). The reading rksa appears 

elsewhere in the Kosavyakhya, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 434, 1. 23: rksamrdajatakadi. 

Las brgya tham pa, Tib. Trip., Vol. 39, no. 1007, summarized by L. Feer, Le Karmasataka, in JA. Taken 
from nos. Jan.-Feb, Mar.-Apr., May-June, 1901, p. 51-52. 

Kalpanamanditika, T 201, k. 13, p. 332b11-12: When I was incarnated as a bear, <2340> I took pity on a man 
in danger. When the man whom I had saved betrayed my den to hunters, I was free of anger (transl. by E. Huber, 
Asvaghosa Sutralamkara, 1908, p. 383). 

Lalitavistara, ed. S. Lefmann,p. 168, 1. 15-18 (© T 187, k. 5, p. 566c1-2). Transl. — When, O lord, you were a 
bear in a den in the mountains, you gathered up a man fearing the snow-storm, you served him fruits and roots with 
great goodwill. When he soon afterwards brought the hunter to you, that also you endured. 

Rastrapalapariprccha, ed. L. Finot, p. 25, 1. 15-16 (= T 310, k. 80, p. 462b23-24): When I was a princely bear, 
a man caught in a snow-storm was sheltered by me for seven days in an inaccessible cave. When he brought a murderer 
to me, I made no resistance to him. 

See also J. Ensink, The Question of Rastrapdla, 1952, p. 26. 

Khotanese source in M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava, 36" story, p. 438 and 451: Under the snow’s covering 
in winter, the man was like to die; was like to die by hunger also. You, as the bear, just as a father cares for his son, 
cared for him in your arms, precious as your life. This ungrateful, ignoble, avaricious man for greed spoke of you in the 
presence of huntsmen. Therefore they destroyed you and parceled out your flesh. For the ingratitude, at once his hands 
fell upon the ground. 

Representations: Ajanta (cf. A. Foucher, Lettre d’Ajantd, J.A., 1921, I, p. 216): Central Asia (cf. E. 
Waldschmidt, Uber die Darstellungen..., p. 53 and 54, fig. 164-167). 
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lasted for seven days. The bear constantly offered the man sweet fruits, excellent water and provided him 
with fresh supplies. After seven days the rain stopped. The bear guided the man, showed him the path and 
said to him: “I have been a sinner and have many enemies. If anybody asks you, don’t tell them that you 
have seen me.” The man agreed. But following on his path, this man saw some hunters (/ubdhaka). One of 
the hunters asked him: “Where do you come from; have you seen any game?” The man answered: “I saw a 
big bear but <2401> this bear has done me favors; I cannot show him to you.” The hunter said: “You are a 
human and, among humans, we must help one another. Why spare this bear? You have lost your way once; 
when will you get back home? If you show me the bear, I will give you the biggest share [of the meat].” 
The man changed his mind, guided the hunter and showed him where the bear lived. The hunter killed the 
bear and offered him the biggest portion. But just when the man stretched out his hands to receive the meat 
(mamsa), his two arms fell to the earth. The hunter asked him: “What wrong-doing have you committed?” 
The man answered: “This bear treated me like a father treats his son; it is for not being grateful for his kind 
deeds that I suffer this punishment.” Frightened, the hunter did not dare to eat the flesh of the bear and went 
to offer it to the sa*gha. The abbot (samghasthavira), an arhat possessing the six superknowledges (abhijna) 
said to the monks: “This bear was a bodhisattva; in his future existence he will obtain abhisambodhi. Do 
not eat this meat.” Then the monks built a sttipa and paid homage to the bear. Hearing about this business, 


the king proclaimed an edict in his kingdom forbidding ungrateful people from living there any longer. 


There are many reasons to praise grateful people. They are esteemed in all Jambudvipa and people place 


their trust in them. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Even if a man does me harm, I should save him; all 


the more reason I should save those who have done me a favor.” 


* 


3. Siitra. — Ksantibalapratisthanam // yad bodhisattvasya sarvasattvanam antike ‘vyapada-vihimsacittata / 
Basing oneself on the power of patience. — The bodhisattva has no thought of malice or harm towards 
beings. 


Sastra (p. 414a19). — See our lengthy explanation on the perfection of patience (ksdntipadramitd) (p. 865- 
926F). 


Question. — Patience appears in many aspects (prakara); why is the sutra limited here to presenting it as 


Answer. — Because [the absence of malice and harm] is the very essence of patience. [An injured person] 
first produces a thought of malice and then harms someone by voice <2402> or body (pirvam 


vyapadacittam utpddayati, pascat kayena ca vaca va paran vihimsati). 


Here, since it is a matter of a bodhisattva at the beginning of his career (@dikarmika), the sutra speaks only 


of patience towards beings (sattvaksanti) but does not speak of patience towards things. 


* 
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4. Stitra. — Pramodyaprityanubhavanata // yad bodhisattvasya sarvasattvaparipacanatayam pramodanata 
/ 


Feeling joy and contentment. — The bodhisattva feels joy in ripening all beings. 


Sastra (p. 414423). — The bodhisattva sees that his body (kaya) and voice (vdc) have been purified by the 
observance of morality (sila) and that his mind (manas) has been purified by his feelings of gratitude 
(prajnata) and patience (ksanti). Since the three kinds of action, [physical, vocal and mental 
(kayavanmanaskarman)| are pure (parisuddha) in him, “he experiences joy and contentment” 
(pramodyapritim anubhavati). A man bathed in perfumed water, clothed in new garments and adomed with 
necklaces, when he looks in the mirror (G@darsa), feels joy and contentment. In the same way also, the 
bodhisattva is very pleased at having obtained this good dharma (kusaladharma) of morality. He says to 
himself: “Morality is the root of concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna). Immense and infinite 


qualities will be easy to obtain by me who has just acquired this pure morality,.” This is why he rejoices. 


The bodhisattva established in this morality and this patience ripens (paripdcayati) beings so that they are 
able to be reborn in the presence of the Buddhas of other regions or enjoy happiness among gods and men. 
Sometimes he even makes them obtain the Vehicles of the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas. He 
considers the attachment of beings as happiness and, just as an adult, seeing little children amusing 
themselves together plays with them first, then gives them other playthings to make them renounce their 
previous toys, so the bodhisattva disciplines beings by first making them obtain human and divine 
happiness, then leads them gradually to discover the three Vehicles. This is why the stitra says here that “he 


experiences joy and contentment”. 


5. Siitra. — Sarvasattvaparityagita // yad bodhisattvasya sarvasattvanam paritranata /<2403> 
Do not abandon anyone. — The bodhisattva saves all beings. 


Sastra (p. 414b6). — The bodhisattva who has cultivated well the mind of great compassion 
(mahakarunacitta) has sworn to save beings and his resolve is strong. So as not to suffer the scorn of the 
Buddhas and aryas, so as not to forget his obligations to beings, he does not abandon them. The man who 
has promised something to someone and who then does not give it is guilty of deception. For these reasons 


the bodhisattva does not abandon beings. 


6. Stitra. — Mahakarunaya amukhibhavah // yad bodhisattvasyaivam bhavati / ekaikasya sattvasyaham 
ganganadivalukopaman kalpan niraye pacanany anubhaveyam ydavan na sa_ sattvo buddhajnane 
pratisthapito bhaved nirvanadhigato va bhavet / evam yavat sarvesam daSadiksattvanam krte ya utsaho 


‘yam ucyate mahakarunaya Gmukhibhavah / 
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The entry into great compassion. — The bodhisattva has the following thought: “May I, for each being, for 
periods as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, suffer in hell all the torments, as long as this being will not 
be established in the knowledge of the Buddhas or will not enter into nirvana.” If the bodhisattva extends 


such an effort to all beings of the ten directions, that is his entry into great compassion. 


Sastra (p. 414b10). — On great compassion (mahdkarund), see what has been said above (p. 1705- 1717F). 
As the Buddha says here, from the beginning, the bodhisattva makes the following resolve concerning 
beings: “For such and such a person in particular, for innumerable periods, I will suffer in his place the 
torments of hell and I will pursue my effort until I have led him to accumulate the qualities (guna), to 
become Buddha or to enter into nirvana without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana).” 
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Question. — But there is no way of suffering a punishment in place of another;*? why then does the 


bodhisattva make such a vow (pranidhana)? 


Answer. — [Without a doubt], but this bodhisattva has such strong resolve and loves beings so deeply that if 


he had the means of substituting himself for the guilty ones, he would do so without hesitation. 


Moreover, the bodhisattva sees that, among people, there are sacrifices to the gods (devayajna) where 
human flesh is used, human blood <2404> and the five human internal organs are offered to the raksasas 
but where substitutions of people are authorized. Then the bodhisattva says: “In the hells there must be 
substitutions of this kind and I am determined to take the place of others there.” Learning that the 
bodhisattva’s great resolve is like that, beings honor him (gurikurvanti) and respect him (satkurvanti). 
Why? Because the bodhisattva’s concern for beings is so profound that it surpasses even that of a loving 


mother. 


7. Siitra. — Gurusraddhagauravasusrusa // yad bodhisattvasya guriinam antike sadstrsamjna / 


Faith, respect and submissiveness to the teachers. — The bodhisattva produces the notion of teacher (1.e., he 


considers his teachers as being the Buddha in person) towards teachers. 


Sastra (p. 414b21). — Because of his teachers, the bodhisattva obtains supreme complete enlightenment: 
why then would he not believe them, respect them, honor them? High as his own knowledge (jfiana) and 
qualities (guna) may be, the bodhisattva would not derive great benefit from them if he lacked respect and 


veneration for his teachers. 


The excellent water at the bottom of a well (udapana) cannot be reached without a rope (rajju); in the same 
way, destroying his pride (mana) and vanity (stambhacitta), the bodhisattva must be respectful and 
obedient [towards his teachers] so that the great benefits (mahartha) resulting from his virtues (guna) may 
come to him. The rain (vrs¢i) that falls does not stay at the top of the mountain (giryagra), but necessarily 
flows downward; in the same way, if the bodhisattva is prideful and haughty [towards his teachers], the 
water of the Dharma (dharmodaka) does not enter into him. But if he respects good teachers, the qualities 


due to him fall on him. 


353 Because the fruits of action are strictly personal and not communicable: see above, p. 2312F, n. 1. 
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Finally, the Buddha has said that it is necessary to depend on good teachers so that morality (sila), 
concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajna) and deliverance (vimukti) can increase (vrddhi); in the same way 
that the trees (vrksa) that grow on the Himalayas, their roots, trunk, branches, leaves, flowers and fruits are 
in full bloom. This is why the Buddha said that we must honor our teachers as if they were the Buddha in 


person. 


Question. — But if it is a matter of bad teachers, how could one serve them and trust them? It is impossible 
to regard good teachers as the Buddha and all the more difficult to regard bad teachers as the Buddha. 
<2405> Then why does the Buddha here want us to “produce the idea of the Bhagavat toward teachers” 


(guriunam antike sastrsamjna)? 


Answer. —The bodhisattva should not conform to worldly judgments (Jokadharma). Those who conform to 
them are attached to the good and turn away from the bad. The bodhisattva does not act in that way. If 
some teachers are able to explain to him the profound meaning (gambhirartha) and cut the knot of his 
doubts (samsayasamdhi), he sees his benefit (hita) there, he honors them wholeheartedly and does not think 
about their defects. If a bad purse (bhastrika) is full of jewels (ratna), one does not refuse to take the jewels 
under the pretext that the purse is bad; if you are traveling at night on a steep path and some thieves offer 
you a torch (u/ka), you would not refuse this light under the pretext that the thieves are bad. In the same 
way, the bodhisattva who finds the light of wisdom (prajnadprabhda) in his teachers does not care about their 
faults. 


Furthermore, the disciple should say to himself; “My teacher uses the innumerable artifices 
(apramanopaya) of the Prajiaparamita; I do not know why he affects this fault.” Thus Sa-t’o-po-louen 
(Sadaprarudita) heard the voice of the Buddhas of the ten directions say to him from heaven: “Do not think 


about the deficiencies of the Dharma teacher (dharmabhanaka); always have respect and fear for him.”*** 


Finally, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “That the Dharma teacher likes what is bad is not my 
business; what I desire is only to hear the Dharma and derive benefit from it. A clay or wooden statue, 
without any real qualities, makes one gain immense merit only by evoking the idea of buddha 
(buddhasamjna); what then should be said about this man capable of preaching the Dharma to people with 
the skillful means of wisdom (prajfiopdya)? Consequently, although the Dharma teacher may have faults, 


that is not very important.” 


Towards teachers, the bodhisattva produces “the idea of bhagavat” (bhagavatsamjna). As I have said 
above, the bodhisattva is different from worldly people. Worldly people make distinctions between beauty 
and ugliness; they like honest people but do not see them <2406> as buddhas; they distrust bad people and 


354A stasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 929-930: Atha khalu Sadapraridito bodhisattvah punar api Sabdam asrausit ... 
Imas tvaya kulaputranusamsah paritulayamanena dharmabhanake bhiksau sastrsamjnotpaddayitavya na ca tvaya 
kulaputra lokamisapratisamyuktaya cittasamtatya dharmabhanako bhiksur anubaddhavyah / dharmarthikena ca tvaya 
dharmagauravena dharmabhanako bhiksur anubaddhavyah / 

Trans|. — Then the bodhisattva Sadaprarudita heard this voice: “O son of good family, weighing these 
advantages, you should produce the idea of Teacher in regard to all bhiksus preaching the Dharma. A bhiksu preaching 


the Dharma should not be followed by you for reasons of material order but out of interest and respect for the Dharma.” 
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do not take them into account. The bodhisattva himself is not like that: he contemplates the absolute 
emptiness (atyantasiinyata) of dharmas which from the very beginning (miilata eva) are like nirvana 
without residue of conditioning (nirupadhisesanirvana); he looks at all beings and sees them as equal to the 
Buddha. All the more reason that he sees as equal to the Buddha the Dharma teachers (dharmabhdanaka) 
who possess the advantages of wisdom (prajna) and who do the work of Buddha (buddhakarya). 


* 


8. Stitra. -— Paramitasiudyogaparyestih // yad _ bodhisattvasyaikacittena paramitanam 
paryesanatananyakarmataya ime subhitte  bodhisattvena  mahdasattvena  advitiyayam  bhumau 


vartamanenastau dharmah paripirayitavayah / 


The energetic search for the perfections. — The bodhisattva seeks the perfections attentively, without doing 


anything else. 
These are the eight dharmas to be fulfilled by the bodhisattva-mahasattva who is in the second ground. 


Sastra (p. 414c24). — The bodhisattva has the following thought: “The six perfections are cause and 
condition for supreme complete enlightenment (anuttara samyaksambodhi). 1 will cultivate this cause and 


condition attentively (ekacittena).” 


Merchants (vanij) who diligently search for the goods asked for by the lands through which they travel, 
farmers (karsaka) who diligently look for the seeds (bija) needed for the soil which they are cultivating, 
cannot fail to succeed in their business. The person who, in the present lifetime, practices generosity 
(dana), later obtains great wealth; the person who keeps the discipline (sila) later obtains noble [rebirths]; 
the person who practices concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajnda) obtains bodhi. It is the same for the 


bodhisattva: if he practices the six perfections (padramita), he succeeds in beoming buddha. 


It is a matter here of ‘energetic search” (udyogaparyesti), 1.e., of constant attentive and energetic search for 
the six perfections. Why? Because if slackness (slaksnacitta) creeps in, one is stifled by the passions (A/esa) 
and overcome by Mara. This is why the Buddha says here in the second ground not to relax ‘energetic 


search” (udyogaparyesti). <2407> 


Bhumi III 


1. Stra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena trtivam bhimau vartamdnena paficasu 
dharmesu sthatavyam / katamesu pancasu / yaduta bahusrutye ‘trtpatayam // tatra karama bodhisattvasya 
mahasattvasya bahusrutye ‘trptata / yat kimcid buddhair bhagavadbhir bhasitam ihalokadhatau samantad 


dasasu diksu lokadhatusu tat sarvam adharayisyamiti yatrptata /ivam bodhisattvasya bahusrutye ‘trptata / 


Furthermore, O Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the third bhimi should devote himself to five 


dharmas. What are these five? 
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1) An insatiable desire for learning. 


What is this instiable desire for learning in the bodhisattva-mahasattva? — The insatiable desire that makes 
him say: “I will remember everything that has been said by the blessed Buddhas in this universe and 
everywhere in the universes of the ten directions”; this is the insatiable desire for learning in the 
bodhisattva. 


Sastra (p. 415a5). — The bodhisattva knows that learning (ba@husrutya) is the cause and condition for 
wisdom (prajna) and that, possessing this wisdom, he will be able to follow the path (marga) with 
discernment. Endowed with vision (caksusmat), this person travels without any obstacles. This is why the 
bodhisattva makes the wish to remember completely (antasas) all the teachings preached by the Buddhas of 


the ten directions. 


He remembers everything by the power of the srutadharadharani, ‘the dharani of retaining what has been 
heard’, by the power of the very pure divine eye (parisuddha-divyasrotra) and by the power of the 
asampramosadharani ‘the dharani of not forgetting’. Just as the great sea collects and retains all the waters 
flowing from the ten directions, so the bodhisattva collects and retains all the teachings preached by the 
Buddhas of the ten directions. 


2. Stitra. — Miramisadharmaddnavivaranatayam tayad camanyanataya // yad_ bodhisattvas tena 


dharmadanenanuttaram samyaksambodhim api na pratikanksati prag evanyartham / 


Choosing the selfless gift of Dharma by preference without deriving any pride. — By way of this gift of Dharma, the 


bodhisattva does not even wish for supreme perfect enlightenment or any other thing for that matter. 


Sastra (p. 415al 1). — Some bad weeds grow among the grain, but if one eliminates the rye grass, the grain 
flourishes. This is what the bodhisattva does: practicing the gift of the Dharma [in preference] <2408> over 
all the others, he desires neither fame (vasas) nor gain (/a@bdha) nor fruit of maturation (vipdkaphala) in 
future lives; in the interest of others, he goes even so far as not to seek the nirvana of the Lesser Vehicle 
(hinayanika nirvana); he limits himself in his great compassion (mahdkarund) for beings to turning the 
wheel of the Dharma (dharmacakrapravartana) following the Buddhas: this is the specific characteristic of 


generosity of the Dharma. 


3. Siitra. -— Buddhaksetraparisodhanatayam taya@  camanyanataya //  sarvakusalamulanam 


buddhaksetraparisodhanaya parinamana / 


The purification of the buddha-fields, without deriving pride from it. - Using all the roots of good for the 
purification of the buddha-fields. 
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4. Siitra. — Aparimitasamsaraduhkhanubhavaparikhedanatayam taya camanyanataya // evamvidhaih 
kusalamilair upastabdho yaih sattvams ca paripdcayati buddhaksetram ca parisodhayati bodhisattva na 


khedam Gpadyate yavan na sarvajnatam paripirayati / 


Sastra (p. 415a15). — For the words buddhaksetraparisodhanatda, aparimitasamsara-duhkhanubhavanata, 
hryapatrapyasthanata [appearing in items 3, 4 and 5 of bhumi III], aranya-vasaparityagita, alpecchata and 


samtusti [appearing in items 1, 2 and 3 of bhiimi IV], see what has been said above. 


Question. — There are many reasons why the bodhisattva “does not tire” (na khedam apadyate) of dwelling 
in samsara; why then does the sutra mention only two, [namely, his desires to ripen beings 


(sattvaparipacana) and to purify his buddha-field (buddhaksetra-parisodhana)|? 


Answer. — When the bodhisattva “dependent on his roots of good” (kusalamilair upasthabdhah) dwells in 
samsara, his sufferings and torments are diminished (tanubhita); he is like a wounded man (vranin) who 


has been given a good medicine (bhaisajya) and whose sufferings are thus decreased notably. 


The bodhisattva has acquired roots of good so pure (parisuddha) that the sadness (daurmansaya), 
jealousies (ivsy@), malicious thoughts (dustacitta) of the present existence are eliminated for him. <2409> 
When he assumes a new existence (atmabhavam adadati), he gathers the fruits of retribution (vipakaphala) 
of his roots of good, he himself enjoys happiness, works in many ways for the benefit (ita) of beings and 
“purifies his own buddha-field” (buddhaksetram parisodhayati) as he wishes (vatheccham). The splendor 
of the [Buddha] universes surpasses that of the divine palaces (devavimdna); one never tires of 
contemplating them. They soothe the minds of the great bodhisattvas and, even more so, those of worldly 
people. This is why even though the bodhisattva has many reasons [for remaining in samsara], the sutra 


mentions only these two here. 


5. Sittra. -— Aryapatrapyasthanatayam tayaG camanyanataya // yd _ sarvasravakapratyeka- 
buddhacittajugupsanata / esu subhute pancadharmesu bodhisattvena mahasattvena trtiyayam bhiumau 


vartamanena sthatavyam // 


Settling into shame, but without deriving any pride from it. — The repulsion [that the bodhisattva should 
feel] for the state of mind of the Sravaka and the pratyekabuddha. 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva in the third ground, O Subhiti, should hold to these five dharmas. 


Sastra (p. 415a25). — There are several types of shame (hryapatrapya):* here it is a matter of repulsion 
(jugupsanata) for the state of mind of the sravaka and prateykabuddha. The bodhisattva has made the 


resolution to save all beings in general. If, [like the sravakas] he accepted only a little suffering or, [like the 


°° The meaning of hri and apatrdpya, two mental events of broad meaning (mahd@bhiimika) are discussed in Kosa, II, 


p. 170-173. 
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pratyekabuddhas], he wanted to go alone to nirvana, this would be shameful on his part. If, after having 
prepared a feast and invited a crowd of people, a man was seized by an attack of miserliness (mdtsarya) 


and started to eat alone, that would be shameful. 


Bhumi IV 


1. Stitra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena caturthyam bhiumau vartamanena 
dasadharman samadaya vartitavyam tena ca na parityaktavyah / katame dasa / yadutaranyavasaprityagita 
/ tatra katama bodhisattvasyaranyavasaparityagita / ya sarvasravakapratyekabuddhabhumer atikramanata 


/iyam bodhisattvasyaranya vasaparityagita /<2410> 

Furthermore, O Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the fourth bhumi should take up the ten dharmas 
and never give them up. What are these ten? 

1) Never giving up living in the forest. 

In the bodhisattva, what is this faithfulness to staying in the forest? — Bypassing the stage of all the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas is not renouncing the stay in the forest. 

Sastra (p. 415a29). — “Staying in the forest” (aranyavasa) is staying away from crowds and dwelling 
alone. For the bodhisattva, bypassing the sravaka and pratyekabuddha stage is staying away from crowds. 


* 


2. Siitra. — Alpecchata // yad bodhisattvo ‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim api necchati prag evanyartham / 


Little desire. — The bodhisattva does not even desire supreme complete enlightenment and, still less, any 
other thing. 


Sastra (p. 415b2) — By virture of the emptiness consisting of the non-apprehension of dharmas 
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(sarvadharmanam anupalabhasinyata),”°° the bodhisattva does not seize any characteristic marks (na 


nimittany udgrhnati) and does not become attached to them. It is the same up to anuttara samyaksambodhi: 


he practices detachment of mind (nihsangacitta). 


3. Siitra. — Samtustih // yah sarvakarajnatayah pratilambhah / 


Satsifaction. — The acquiring of the knowledge of all the aspects. 


°° The fifteenth emptiness, p. 2145F. 
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Sastra (p. 415b4). — The bodhisattva who always accumulates the qualities (guna) without ever getting 
tired is “satisfied” (samtusta) when he has attained supreme enlightenment (anuttara bodhi), for there is no 


dharma superior to it.°*” 


As for satisfaction (samtusti) in regard to food, clothing, beds, seats (pindapdatavivara-sayanasana), etc., it 
is a cause and condition of good dharmas, but, as it does not consider it to be important, the siitra does not 


speak of it here. 


4. Siitra. - Dhiittagunanutsarjanata // ya gambhiresu dharmesu nidhyanaksantih / <2411> 
Not neglecting the ascetic rules. — Patience in meditating on the profound teachings. 


Sastra (p. 415b7). — In a following chapter, the Kiuwe-mo p’in (Maravabodhaparivarta),°* we will speak 
about the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise (anutapattikadharmaksanti). In the present passage, the 
sutra, by dhiita, means this anutpattikadharmaksanti. During the course of the preparatory convictions 


°° the bodhisattva contemplates the anutpattikadharmaksanti. The twelve dhiitas 


(anulomiki ksanti), 
produce purity of morality (silaparisuddhi), purity of morality produces concentration (samadhi), and 
concentration produces wisdom (prajna). But true wisdom is anutpattikadharmaksanti. Therefore 
anutpattikadharmaksanti is the fruit of maturation (vipdkaphala) of the dhitas. [Actually, here the siitra 


metaphorically is designating the effect by the cause (karye kdranopacarat).>” 


* 


5. Siitra. - Siksayd aparityagita // yah sarvasiksandm apracarah / 
The non-abandoning of the moral dictates. — This is the non-observance of all the moral regulations. 


Sastra (p. 415b12). — The bodhisattva who understands the true nature of dharmas (dharmandm dharmata) 
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sees neither morality (sila) nor immorality (dauhsilya).” Although, for many reasons he does not violate 


357 Only arrival at abhisambodhi is fully satisfying to the bodhisattva. The éravaka, on the other hand, is content with 
modest material advantages: Samyutta, II, p. 208; Anguttara, II, p. 27. 

358 Chapter of the Paficaviméati entitled Kieu-mo p’in in T 221, k. 10, p. 72c-74b; Mo-che p’in (Marakarmaparivarta) 
in T 223, k. 13, p. 318b-320b. — Compare the Marakarmaparivarta of the Astasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 771-784. 
3° Acquiescences favoring the seeing of the noble truths (cf. Divya, p. 80, 1. 1: satydnulomah ksdntayah) and being 
part of the four roots of good leading to penetration of the truth (kusalamiila nirvedhabhagiya): cf. Kosa, VI, p. 163- 
167. 

369 For the expression karye kdranopacdrdt, see above, p. 1932F, n. 1. Not neglecting the ascetic rules is not neglecting 
the anutpattikadharmaksanti resulting from the long-term observation of these rules. 

361 By means of the Prajitaparamita, the bodhisattva penetrates the true nature of things (dharmdnam dharmata), 
namely, the absence of any nature; by means of the silaparamita, he makes no distinction between wrongdoing (apatti) 


and its opposite (andpatti): cf. p. 770F, 861F). In no way does it follow that he violates morality. 
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morality, what is important for him is to cross through the gate-of-deliverance called emptiness 


(siinyatavimoksamukha) °° 


6. Siitra. — Kamagunajugupsanata // yah kamacittasyanutpadah / 
Disgust for the [five] objects of desire. — Not producing even the idea of desire. <2412> 


Sastra (p. 415b15). — See above. Here the Buddha would say: When one knows that the nature of the mind 
(cittalaksana) is deceptive and unreal, one no longer produces even the idea of desire (kamacitta) and all 


the more so, one no longer experiences the [five] objects of desire (kKamaguna). 


* 


7. Siitra. — Lokanirvedacittotpadah // yah sarvadharmanam anabhisamskarah / 


Sastra (p. 415b17). — See what has been said above (p. 1457F and following) about the notion of 
displeasure in regard to the world (sarvaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna). Here the Buddha wants to talk about the 
fruit of maturation (vipakaphala) resulting from disgust for the wotld (lokanirveda), namely, the gate-of- 


deliverance called wishlessness (apranihitavimoksasamukha)°© 


* 


8. Siitra. — Sarvastiparityagita // yadyatmikabahyanam dharmanam agrahanata / 
The rejection of “everything exists”. Not holding either inner dharmas or outer dhrmas.*™ 


Sastra (p. 45b18). See above (p. 2044). 


9. Siitra. — Anavalinacittata // yad dvividhasu vijnanasthitisu bodhisattvasya cittam na tisthati / 
The mind without dullness. — The bodhisattva’s mind does not remain on duality levels of consciousness. 


Sastra (p. 415b19). — We have already spoken about this above several times. The bodhisattva is informed 
about the nature of this non-slackening (anavalinata) and this absence of fear (abhaya) and “does not 
remain (pou tchou, na tisthati) on twofold levels of cosciousness (vijfanasthiti).” On these twofold planes 
of consciousness, in the sense that he does not produce <2413> visual consciousness (caksurvijiana) in 
regard to the eye (caksus) and visibles (riuipa), and so on up to: in regard to the mind (manas) and dharmas, 
he does not produce mental consciousness (manovijnana). The bodhisattva remains (tisthati) in the non- 
duality (advayamukha) [of subject and object]. Determining that the objects (jfieva) of the six 
consciousnesses (sadvijfdna) are false and deceptive, he makes the great vow to lead beings to remain in 


non-duality and to become separated from the six consciousnesses. 


36 See p. 1216F. 
363 See p. 1219F. 
364 Already in the canonical sources, the expression sarvam asti concerns the twelve ayatanas, six inner and six outer: 


Samyutta, IV, p. 15. The first three emptinesses (cf. p. 2044F) counteract them. 
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10. Siitra. - Sarvavastvanapeksata // ya sarvavastinam amanasikarata // ime subhute dasadharma 


bodhisattvena mahasattvena caturthyam bhiimau vartamanena na parityaktavyah / 
Disdain for everything. — The bodhisattva does not think about anything. 
These ten dharmas must not be abandonded by the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the fourth ground. 


Sastra (p. 415b24). — There are many reasons for this disdain for everything, but here the main one is that 


the bodhisattva, knowing the absolute emptiness (atyantasiinyata)*” 


of all dharmas, no longer thinks about 
these dharmas and eliminates any grasping at characteristics (sarvanimittograhana). This is why he does 
not expect any gratitude (krtajnata) from those who are indebted to him (pratigrahaka) and does not feel 
any pride (mana) in his own generosity. In this way he completely fulfills the pure perfection of generosity 


(parisuddha danaparamita). 


Bhimi V 


1. Siitra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena paricamyam bhiimau vartamanena 
dvadasadharmah parivarjayitavyah / katame dvadasa / grhisamstavah parivarjayitavyah // tatra katama 
bodhisatvasya_ grhisamstavaparivarjanata / yaduta bodhisattvasya_ pravrajitanmesu  buddhaksetrad 
buddhaksetram samkramanatabhiksnanihkramanata = mundata  kasdyavastrapravaranata / iyam 


bodhisattvasya grhisamstavaparivarjanata / 


Furthermore, O Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the fifth bhimi must avoid twelve dharmas. What 


are these twelve? 
1) Avoiding the company of lay people. 


In his monastic existences, the bodhisattva passes from buddha-field to buddha-field, each time goes forth 
from home, shaves his head and puts on the ochre robe: this is his way of avoiding the company of lay 
people. <2414> 


Sastra (p. 415b29). — In order to embtrace the path (mdrga), the yogin goes forth from home (pravrajati). 
If he continued to keep company with lay people (grhin), nothing would be changed in his former way of 
life; this is why the yogin first seeks to save himself and then to save others. If he wanted to save others 
before saving himself, he would be like the man who, not knowing how to swim, wants to save a drowning 


person; he would be swept away along with the drowning person. 


By avoiding being with lay perople, the bodhisattva is able to accumulate the pure qualities 


(parisuddhaguna). Recollecting the Buddha intensely, he transforms his body, goes into the buddha-fields, 


36 The ninth emptiness: p. 2085F. 
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leaves home, shaves his head and puts on the yellow robe (kdsayvastra). Why? Because he always takes 


pleasure in the monastic condition and abhors meeting with lay people. 


* 


2. Siitra. — Bhiksunisamstavah parivarjayitavyah // yad bhiksunya sardham acchatasamghatamatram api 


na tisthati na ca tannidanam paritarsandacittam utpadayati / 


Avoiding the company of nuns. — The bodhisattva does not stay near a nun even for as little time as a 


fingersnap, and he does not bemoan the fact. 
Sastra (p. 415c6). — See the first chapter. 


Question. — The bodhisattva considers all beings with equanimity (samdcittata); why does he not stay [near 


a nun]? 


Answer. — This bodhisattva is not yet non-regressing (avaivartika) and has not yet destroyed all the 
impurities (Asindsrava), but he has already accumulated qualities (guna) and is loved by men. This is why 
he does not stay near women. 


Besides, he wants to avoid being slandered, for whoever slanders him would fall into hell.*° 


* 


3. Sitra. — Parakulamatsaryam parivarjayitavyam // iha bodhisattvenaivam cittam utpadayitavyam / yan 
maya sattvanam sukhopadhanam kartavyam tad ete sattva mam tasmai sukhopadhanayopakurvanti ndatra 


maya matsaryacittam utpddayitavyam / 


Avoiding being envious of others’ families. — The bodhisattva should make the following 
reflection: “I must make others happy and if those people help me in making this happiness, I do not have 


to feel jealous.” <2415> 


Sastra (p. 415c11). — The bodhisattva makes the following reflection: “I have left my own family (kula) 
without greed or regret; why would I have greed and envy towards the families of others? It is a rule for the 
bodhisattvas to lead all beings to find happiness; why feel greed and envy for them? Because of merits 
(punya) from their previous lives, these beings are enjoying some comfort in the present lifetime and thus 


are making offerings to me; why would I be jealous of them and envy them?” 


* 
4. Siitra. — Samganikasthanam parivarjayitavyam // yatra  sravakapratyekabuddha bhaveyus 
tatpratisamyukta va cittotpada utpadyeran tatra bodhisattavena na sthatavyam / 


Avoiding meeting places. — The bodhisattva should not go to meeting places where there are sravakas or 


pratyekabuddhas and where comments would be made about them. 


Sastra (p. 415c15). — These useless conversations are idle speech (sambhinnapralapa) intended to dissipate 


sadness (Soka) in one’s own mind and in that of others. They tell stories about palaces or thieves, they 


36° Thus Kokilika fell into hell for having slandered Sariputra and Maudgalyayana: cf. p. 806-813F 
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speak about the sea or the mountains, trees, plants, jewels, foreign kingdoms or other similar things. These 


conversations are of no use to merits (punya), of no use to bodhi. 


The bodhisattva has pity for beings who have fallen into the fire of impermanence (anityata): “I want to 
save them,” he says. “How would I sit calmly chatting idly about useless things? In the case of a fire, 


people rush about; how would I remain inwardly calm holding forth on something else?” 


Here the Buddha is saying that talking about things concerning the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas is already 
a uselss conversation; what then could be said of talking about something [even more useless]? 


* 


5. Siitra. — Vyapdadah parivarjayitavyah // yad vyapadacittasya vihimsacittasya vigrahacittasya vavakasam 
na dadati / 


Avoiding maliciousness. — He does not give free rein to the mind of malice, to the mind of harmfulness, to 


the mind of hostility. 


Sastra (p. 415c23). — In the mind there first arises a feeling of maliciousness (vyapdda) which is as yet 
vague (aniyata). The maliciousness increases, becomes specific, and then one strikes with a stick (danda) 
or an axe <2416> (kuthdara): this is a feeling of harmfulness (vihimsdcitta). Insult (pdrusyavada) and gossip 
(paisunyavada) are feelings of quarrelsomeness (kalahacitta). Killing, torture, the stick and fetters come 


from a feeling of hostility (vigrahacitta). 


In his great loving-kindness (mahamaitri) and great compassion (mahdakarunda) for beings, the bodhisattva 
does not experience these feelings; he always curbs these bad thoughts and prevents them from having 


access (avakdasa). 


7. Siitra. — Parapamsanam parivarjayitavyam // yaduta bahyanam dharmanam asamanupasyanata / 
Avoiding exaltation of the self. — Not taking extreme dharmas into consideration. 


Sastra (p. 415c27). - The bodhisattva sees neither inner nor outer dharmas, namely the five aggregates 
(pancaskandha) assumed (updatta) to be ‘me’ and the five aggregates not assumed (anupdatta) to be ‘me’. 


* 
8. Sttra. — Dasakusalakarmapathah parivarjayitvyah // tatha hy ete dasakusalakarmapatha 
aryasyastangikasya margasyantarayakarah prag evanuttarayah samyaksambodheh / 


Avoiding the ten bad paths of action. — Actually, these ten bad paths of action are an obstacle to the noble 


eightfold path and even more so more to supreme complete enlightenment. 


Sastra (p. 415c29). — In these ten bad paths of action, the bodhisattva sees multiple causes and conditions 


of wrong-doings (Gpatti), as has been said above. 


In the present passage, the Buddha makes it known that the ten bad paths of actions already destroy the 


Lesser Vehicle (hinayana) and all the more so the Greater Vehicle (mahayana). <2417> 
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9. Siitra. — Adhimanah parivarjayitavyah // tatha hi bodhisattvo na kamcid dharmam samanupasyati kutah 


punar adhikam yenadhimanyeta / 


Avoiding great pride. — Actually the bodhisattva does not see any dharma and still less a superior dharma in 


which he could take pride. 


Sastra (p. 416a2). — The bodhisattva who cultivates the eighteen emptinesses (Siinyata) does not see a 


definite mark of big or small in any dharma. 


10. Stitra. — Stambhah parivarjayitavyah // tatha hi bodhisattvas tad vastu na samanupasyati yatrasya 
stambha utpadyeta / 


Avoiding arrogance. — Actually the bodhisattva does not see anything on which arrogance could arise. 


Sastra (p. 416a3). — For the bodhisattva has eradicated the roots of the sevenfold pride 


(saptavidhamana)**’ and loves good dharmas deeply. 

* 
11. Siittra. — Viparyasah parivarjayitavyah // vipayasavastunam anupalabdhitam upadaya / 
Avoiding mistakes. — By means of the non-apprehendoing of mistakes.°™ 


Sastra (p. 416a4). — Because in all dharmas there is nothing that is eternal (nitya), happy (sukha), pure 


(suci), personal (atman). 


12. Siitra. — Ragadvesamohah parivarjayitavyah / tatha hi ragadvesamohanam vastu na samanupasyati // 


ime subhiute dvadasadharma  bodhisattvena  mahasattvena parcamyam bhiumau  vartamanena 
parivarjayitavyah / 
Avoiding desire, hatred and delusion. — Actually, he sees nothing that could be the object of desire, hatred 


or delusion. 


These are, O Subhuti, the twelve dharmas to be avoided by the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the fifth ground. 
<2418> 


Sastra (p. 416a5). — On the meaning of the triple poison (visatraya), see what has been said above. 


Moreover, the objects (alambana) of the three poisons have no fixed nature (nivatalaksana). 


367 The seven minds of pride (mana) and listed or defined in Samyutta, T 99, k. 7, p. 49a10-11; Ekottara, T 125, k. 38, 
p. 760a29 (whereas the Anguttara, III, p. 430 lists six); Vibhanga, p. 383; Kosa, V, p. 26-27’ Kosabhasya, p. 284-285. 
368 The four objects of error (viparydsa) are the body, feeling, the mind and dharmas (cf. p. 1150F). Not grasping them 


is to eliminate belief in the individual (satkayadrsti) by this means. 
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Bhumi VI 


Sutra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena sasthyam bhumau vartamanena sad dharmah 
paripurayitavyah / katame sat / yaduta sat paramitah paripurayitavah // tatha hy asu satsu paramitasu 


sthitva buddha bhagavantah sravakapratyekabuddhas ca paramgatah / 
Apare sad dharmah parivarjayitavyah / yad uta 


1) sravakaprateykabuddhacittam parivarjayitavyam // yad_ bodhisattvasyaivam bhavati / yad 


Sravakapratyekabuddhacittam naisa margo ‘nuttarayai samyaksambodhaye / 
2) dane paritarsandacittam parivarjayitavyam // tata tasyaivam bhavati / naisa margo ‘nittarayai 
samyaksambodhaye / 


3) yacanakam drstva navalinacittam utpddayitavyam // tat tasyaivam bhavati ‘ naisa margo ‘nuttarai 


samyaksambodhaye / 


4) sarvavastuni parityajyani // bodhisattvena prathamacittotpadam upadaya danam dadata tad deyam tan 


na deyam iti na vaktavyam / 
5) sarvavastini parityajya na daurmanasyacittam utpadayitavyam // maitrikarundbalam upadaya/ 


6) na gambhiresu dharmesu vicikitsacittam utpadayotavyam // sraddhagunabalam upddaya / ime subhiite 
sad dharma bodhisattvena mahasattvena sasthyam bhiimau vartamanena paripurayayitavyah / apare sad 


dharmah parivarjayitavyah / 


Furthermore, O Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the sixth ground should completely fufill six 
dharmas. What are these six? They are the six perfections. — Indeed, it is by keeping these six perfections 
that the blessed Buddha, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have reached the other shore. 


Six other dharmas are to be avoided, namely: 


1) The bodhisattva should avoid thinking like the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. — The bodhisattva says to 
himself that the way of thinking of the sravaka and the pratyekabuddha is not the path that leads to supreme 


complete enlightenment. 


2) By giving, he must avoid any sadness. — He says to himself that actually this is not the path that leads to 


supreme complete enlightenment. 


3) Seeing a beggar, he must avoid any discouragement. — He actually says that this is not the path that leads 


to supreme complete enlightenment. <2419> 


4) He must abandon all his possessions [without distinction]. — Practicing generosity since his first 
production of the mind of bodhi, the bodhisattva should not say: “This may be given away; that may not be 


given away”. 


5) After having given away all his possessions, he must not feel any regret. He does this by the power of his 


loving-kindness and compassion. 
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6) He must not have any doubt about the profound teachings. — This due to the quality of his faith. 


These, O Subhiti, are the six dharmas which the bodhisattva-mahasattva must fulfill when he is on the 
sixth ground, and the other six dharmas that he should avoid. 


Sastra (p. 416a6). — For the six perfedtions (paramita), see above (chapters XVII-XXX). Here the Buddha 


specifies the six perfections by which the adepts of the three Vehicles all reach othe other shore (para). 


Question. — But the present chapter deals with the grounds of the bodhisattva; why then does it speak of the 


sravaka and pratyekabuddha attaining the other shore? 


Answer. — Here the Buddha is speaking of the great power held by the six perfections. The Mahayana in its 
system contains the whole Hinyana, but the Hinayana does not contain the whole Mahayana. Here the 
bodhisattva in the sixth ground completely fulfills (paripurayati) the six perfections. He sees the emptiness 
of all dharmas (sarvadharmasiinyata), but, as he does not yet have the power of skillful means (updyabala), 
he risks falling back into the rank of sravaka and pratyekabuddha. And so the Buddha, to protect him, 
orders him here “to avoid the manner of thinking of the sravakas and pratyhekabuddhas.” 


This bodhisattva thinks about beings profoundly, feels great compassion for them (mahdakarunacitta) and 


understands the absolute emptiness (atyantasiinyata)*”’ 


of all dharmas. When he gives, he saves nothing; 
when he sees a beggar, he has neither anger (krodha) nor sadness (daurmanasya); after having given, he 
feels no regret. Since his merits are great, the power of his faith (sraddhabala) <2420> is great as well. In 
his profound pure faith, he venerates all the Buddhas and completely fulfills (paripiirayati) the six 


perfections. 


Although he has not yet acquired [skill] in means (updyakausalya), or the conviction that dharmas do not 
arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), or the concentration [of the visualization of the Buddhas] of the present 
(pratyutpannasamadhi), he feels no doubt (vicikitsd) about the profound Dharma (gambhiradharma).*"' He 
makes the following reflection: “All teachings (upadesa) have faults (dosa); only the wisdom of the 
Buddhas (buddhaprajna) destroys the futile proliferation (praparca) and has no lapses (vaikalya).” And so, 
thanks to skillful means (wpdya), he cultivates the good dharmas (Ausaladharma) and this is why he does 
not doubt. 


36 The Satasasrika, p. 1465, 1. 14-17 is more detailed: Tatha hy asu satsu paramitasu sthitva buddha bhagavantah 
sravakapratyekabuddhas ca pancavidhasya jneyarnavasya parangata gacchanti gamisyanti ca / katamasya 
pancavidhasya / yadutatitasyandgatasya pratyutpannasyavaktavyasyasamskrtasya / Actually, by keeping these six 
perfections, the blessed Buddha, the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas attain and will attain the other shore of the 
fivefold ocean of the knowable, namely, the past, the future the present, the unspeakable and the unconditioned. 

This is the paricavidham jneyam, five categories of things capable of being known: cf. Kosa, IX, p. 237; 
KoSabhasya, p. 463, 1. 1. 
379 Ninth emptiness, p. 2085F. 
7 Updyakausalya and complete anutpattikadharmaksanti are acquired in the seventh and eighth grounds repectively. 
The bodhisattva of the sixth ground does not yet possess them, but he uses the prajnaparamita by virtue of which he 


has no doubts about the profound teachings related to emptiness. 
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Bhiumi VII 


Sitra. — Punr aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena saptamyam bhumau_ vartamanena 


vimsatidharma na kartavyah / 
1) atmagraho na kartavyah // tatha hy atyantatayatma na samvidyate / 
2) sattvagraho na kartavyah / 
3) jivagraho na kartavyah / 


4) pudgalagraho yavaj jnanipasyakagraho na kartavyah // tatha hy ete dharma atyantataya na 


samvidyante / 


5) ucchedagraho na kartavyah // tatha hi na kascid dharma ucchidyate ‘tvantatayanutpannatvat 


sarvadharmanam / 

6) sasvatagraho na kartavyah // tatha hi yo dharmo notpadyate sa na sasvato bhavati/ 

7) nimittasamjna na kartavya // tatha hy atyantataya samkleso na sam viyate / 

8) hetudrstir na kartavya / tatha hi sa tam drstim na samanupsyati / 

9) namaripabhiniveso na kartavyah / tatha hi namariipam vastulaksanena na samvidyate / 
10) pancaskandhabhiniveso na kartavyah / 

11) astadasadhatvabhiniveso na kartavyah / 

12) dvadasayatanabhiniveso na kartavyah // tatha ho te dharmah svabhavena na samvidyante / 
13) traidhatuke ‘bhiniveso na kartavyah // 

14) tradhatuke pratisthanam na kartavyam / 

15) traidhatuke ‘dhyavasanam na kartavyam / 

16) traidhatuka Glayo na kartavyah // tatha hi sarvadharmah svabhavena na samvidyante / 


17) buddhanisrayadrstyabhiniveso. na kartavyah // tatha hi na _ buddhadrsitinisrayad 
buddhadharsanam utpadyate / 


18) dharmanisrayadrstyabhiniveso na kartavyah // dharmasyadrstatvat / 
19) samghanisrayadrstyabhiniveso na kartavyah // samghanimittasyasamskrtatvad anisrayatvac ca / 


20) silanisrayadrstyabhimiveso na karftavyah // Gpattyanapattitam anabhinivesat / ime vimsatidharma 


na kartavyah / 
Moreover, O Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the seventh ground must avoid twenty things. 


1) Avoid belief in a self. — Actually, the self does not exist at all. 
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2) Avoid belief in existence. 
3) Avoid belief in the living being. 


4) Avoid belief in the individual, etc., on the subject of who is knowing, who is seeing. — Actually, these 


dharmas do not exist at all. 


5) Avoid belief in extinction. — Actually, no dharma is extinguished since all dharmas are absolutely 


unborn. 

6) Avoid belief in anything eternal. — Actually, a dharma that is unborn is not eternal. 

7) Reject the notion of characteristic mark. — Actually, purification [like defilement] does not exist at all. 
8) Reject the view of causes. — Actually, the bodhisattva does not consider this view to be correct. 

9) Not to be attached to name and form — Actually, name and form do not really exist. 

10) Not to be attached to the five aggregates. 

11) Not to be attached to the eighteen elements. 


12) Not to be attached to the twelve bases of consciousness. — Actually, these dharmas do not exist as 


inherent nature. 

13) Not to be attached to the triple world. 

14) Not to take it as a foundation. 

15) Not to take it as a term. 

16) Not to take it as a home. — Actually, dharmas do not exist as inherent nature. 


17) Not to be attached to the view of resorting to the Buddha. — Actually, the [true] seeing of the Buddha 


does not come from this view. <2422> 
18) Not to be attached to the view of resorting to the Dharma. — For the Dharma is invisible. 


19) Not to be attached to the view of resorting to the samgha. — For the samgha is unconditioned in itself 


and does not constitute a support. 


20) Not to be attached to the view of resorting to [high] disciplines. — For the bodhisattva is not attached to 


[distinguishing arbitrarily] between guilt and innocence. 


These are the twenty things to be avoided. 


Sastra (p. 417a25). — There are twenty things, the atman, etc., to which the bodhisattva is not attached 
(nabhinivisate) because they do not exist. The reasons they do not exist have been explained above in many 


ways. 


The views (drsti) about the atman, the subject that knows and the subject that sees (numbers | to 4), as well 


as the views about the Buddha and the samgha (numbers 17 and 19) are derived from the emptiness of 
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beings (sattvasiinyata) and cannot be accepted. All the others, from the view of extinction and of eternity 
(numbers 5 and 6) up to the view about the disciplines (number 20) cannot be accepted because of the 


emptiness of phenomena (dharmasiinyata).°” 


Question. — The other views are well-known, but what is the view of causes (number 8)? 


Answer. — All conditiond dharmas (samskrtadharma) are cause (hetu) and fruit (phala) in turn. But the 
mind, being attached to these dharmas and grasping at their characteristics (nimittodgrahana), gives rise to 
the wrong view here called ‘view of causes’ (hetudrsti); thus for example, one speaks of fruit without 


cause, or one claims that cause and fruit are identical, different, etc.°”° 


* 


1. Siitra. — Tena vimSatir eva dharmah paripiirayitavyah / katame vimSatir / yad uta Siinyataparipiirita // 


svalaksanastnyataparipirih / 


This bodhisattva [of the seventh ground] must completely fulfill <2423> twenty things. What are they? 


Completely fulfilling emptiness. — This is completely fulfilling the emptiness of specific characteristics. 


Sastra (p. 417b2). — The bodhisattva who practices the eighteen emptinesses completely “completely 
fulfills emptiness” (sunyatam paripirayati). Moreover, practicing the two kinds of emptiness, the 
emptiness of beings (sattvasinyata) and the emptiness of phenomena (dharmasinyata), is “to completely 
fulfill emptiness”. Finally, the bodhisattva who practices the absolute emptiness (atvantasiinyata)*”* but is 


not attached to it (nabhinivisate) “completely fulfills emptiness”. 


Question. — If that is so, why does the Buddha not speak about the emptiness of specific characteristics 


(svalaksanasiinyata) here??” 


Answer. — Because the three kinds of emptiness of which we have just spoken are the emptiness of specific 


characteristics. 


When he was in the sixth ground, thanks to his merits (punya), the bodhisattva had keen faculties 
(tiksnendriya) and, by means of these keen faculties, he still distinguished dharmas and grasped their 
characteristics: that is why, now that he is in the seventh ground, the emptiness of specific characteristics 


constitutes for him “the fullness of emptiness” (sunyataparipuri). 


3 Ttems 17 to 20 are a subtle ciriticism against the noble disciple inspired by faith in regard to the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Samgha and endowed with disciplines dear to the saints (@ryasravako buddhe dharme samghe 
‘vetvaprasddena samanvagatah, aryakantaih silaih samanvaghatah); Samyutta,IV, p. 272-273; V, p. 364; Anguttara, 
IV, p. 406-407; V, p. 183; Avadanasataka, II, p. 92, 1. 6-8; Kosa, VI, p. 292-294. — The avetyaprasdda is defined in 
Kosabhasya, p. 387, 1. 9: yathabhiitam satyany avabudhya sampratyayah, the faith following upon correct 
understanding of the truths. 

573 The problem of causality has been fully discussed above, p. 2170-81F. 

374 Ninth emptiness, p. 2085F. 

575 Thirteenth emptiness, p. 2121F. 
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Sometimes the bodhisattva sets out the emptiness of the conditioned (samskarasinyata) and the emptiness 
of the unconditioned (asamskrtasinyata) as being the “fullness of emptiness”; sometimes he propounds the 


emptiness consisting of non-perception (anupalambhasiinyata) as being the “fullness of enmptiness”. 


* 


2. Siitra. — Animittasaksatkriya // yaduta sarvanimittandm amanasikarah / 
Attesting to signlessness. That is to say, not thinking about any mark. 


Sastra (p. 417b11). — Signlessness (Gnimitta) is nirvana. It can be vouched for (saksdtkrta), but it cannot be 
meditated on (bhavita). Since it cannot be meditated on, one cannot pretend to know it; since it is immense 


(aprameya), infinite (ananta) and unimaginable, one cannot claim to fulfill it completely. 


* 


3. Siitra. — Apranihitajnanam // yat traidhatuke cittam na pravartate /<2424> 


Knowing what does not deserve to be thought about. — The fact that the bodhisattva’s mind does not 


function in regard to the triple world. 


Sastra (p. 417b13). — The three things [sinyata, animitta and apranihita], although they are penetrations, 
are knowledges (jana); but here the sttra brings up a modification for the first two and, [in place of calling 
them knowledges (jndana)], calls them [‘fullness’ (paripurita) and ‘attestation’ (saksatkara) respectively]. 


Here apranihita is the only one to be called ‘knowledge’ (jidna). 


Above (p. 1216-1232F) I spoke about the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha); I will not repeat it 


here.>”° 


4. Siitra. — Trimandalaparisuddhih // yaduta dasakusalakarmapathaparisuddhih / 
Purifying the three groups completely. — That is to say, purifying entirely the ten good paths of action. 


Sastra (p. 417b15). — The “three groups” (trimandala) are the ten good paths of action 
(dasakusalakarmapatha); the first three are physical (kayika), the next four are vocal (vacika) and the last 


three are mental (caitasika). 


It is a matter of “purifying them completely” (parisuddhi). In some people, the physical acts are pure and 
the vocal acts impure; in others, the vocal acts are pure and the physical acts are impure; in others still, the 
physical and vocal acts are pure and the mental acts impure; in yet others, the three kinds of acts are pure 


but they have not rejected the prejudices (abhinivesa) about them. 


Here in the bodhisattva [of the seventh ground], the three kinds of action are pure and he has rejected 


prejudices about them. This is why it is said that “he has purified the three groups”. 


* 


376 Tn the TaishB edition, this phrase appears in line 16 of p. 417b while it ought to appear in line 15 of the same page. 
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5. Siitra. — Sarvasattvesu krpakarunyaparipaurih // yaduta mahakarunapratilanhah / 


Completely fulfilling pity and compassion towards beings. — And he does this by taking possession of great 


compassion. 


Sastra (p. 417b21). — There are three kinds of compassion (karund),; i) that which has beings as object 
(sattvalambana), ii) that which has <2425> things as object (dharmalambana), iii) that which has no object 
(andlambana).*"’ Here it is a matter of great compassion without an object, which is the “fulfillment” 
(paripuri) of compassion. Since dharmas are empty of inherent nature (svabhdvasiunyata) and the true 
nature of things (dharmata) itself is empty, the compassion [of the bodhisattva] is called “great compassion 


without object” (analambana mahakarund). 


The bodhisattva [of the seventh ground] has deeply penetrated the true nature (dharmata) and then has 
compassion for beings. He is like a man, father of a single son, who, having found a precious object, wants 


to give it as a gift to his son out of his profound affection. 


* 


6. Siitra. — Sarvasattvamananam // yaduta buddhaksetraparisodhanaparipiryd/ 
Not thinking of any being. — And he does this by completely fulfilling his buddha-field. 


Sastra (p. 417b27). — Question. — If the bodhisattva does not think of beings, how can he purify his 
buddhafield? 


Answer. — By leading beings to establish themselves in the ten good paths of action 
(dasakusalakarmapatha), the bodhisattva had already purified his buddhafield, but such an adornment was 
not yet an obstacle-free (andvarana) adomment. Now [in the seventh ground], the bodhisattva ripens 
(paripacayati) beings but does not grasp the characteristic of being (na sattvanimittam udgrhnati). His 
roots of good (kusalamila) and his merits (punya) are pure and, because of this purity, he adorns [his 
buddhafield] without obstacle. 


7. Stitra. — Sarvadharmasamatadarsanam tatra canabhinivesah // yadutanuksepo  ‘praksepah 


sarvadharmanam / 


Seeing the equality of all dharmas without being attached to it. — This is not adding anything to and not 


taking away anything from dharmas. 


Sastra (p. 417c2). — See what has been said above (p. 327F) about dharmasamataksanti. Here the Buddha 
himself says that it is not adding anything to (anutksepa) and not subtracting anything (apraksepa) from 
dharmas. <2426> 


377 The three kinds of maitri and karund are a Mahayanist invention: see above, p. 1245F, 1250F, n.1, and 2372F. 
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8. Sittra. -— Sarvadharmabhitanayaprativedhas tena camananta // yah  sarvadharmanam 


bhitanayaprativedhah / 


Penetrating the true principle of all dharmas, but not thinking about it. — This is not penetrating the true 
principle of all dharmas. 
Sastra (p. 417c4). — This has already been fully developed above in many ways. 


* 


9. Siitra. — Anutpdadaksantih // ya sarvadharmanam anutpaddaya, aniroddhaya, anabhisamskaraya ksantih / 


Adherence to non-production. — This is adherence to non-production, non-destruction, non-formation of all 


dharmas. 
Sastra (p. 417c5). — It is believing and understanding, without hindrance (dvarana) or regression 
(vivartana), the true nature (dharmata) of dharmas, having neither production nor destruction. 


* 
10. Siitra. — Anutpadajnanam // yan namarupanutpdadajnanam / 
Knowing non-production. — This is knowing the non-production of name and form. 


Sastra (p. 417c6) — The siitra first mentions adherence (ksdnti); next it speaks of knowledge (jfidna) here. 
Adherence is coarse (audarika) whereas knowledge is subtle (siksma).*”’ Here the Buddha himself says 
that is is a question of “knowledge” about the non-production of name and form (ndmariipa).*” 


* 


11. Siitra. — Sarvadharmanam ekanayanirdesah // ya cittasya dvayasamudacarata/ 


Declaring the single dharacteristic of all dharmas. — This is because the bodhisattva’s mind does not move 


into duality. 


Sastra (p. 417c8). — The bodhisattva knows that the twelve bases of consciousness (dvddasayatana), both 
internal (adhyatmika) and external (bdahya), are the net of Mara (mdarajala), deceivers (vaficana) and 
unrealities (abhita); the six kinds of consciousness (vijfidna) arising from these twelve bases are 
themselves the net of Mara as well and deceivers. Then what <2427> is real? Only non-duality (advaya). 
The absence of the eye (caksus) and visibles (ripa) etc., up to and including the absence of the mind 
(manas) and phenomena (dharma): that is reality (bhuta). In order to lead beings away from the twelve 


bases of consciousness, the bodhisattva constantly speaks to them of this non-duality in many ways. 
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12. Siitra. — Kalpandsamudghatah // ya sarvadharmanam avikapanata / 


Destroying the imaginations. — This is not conceptualizing any dharma. 


378 For more detail, see Kosa, VI, p. 190. 


379 Namariipa is a synonym for the five skandhas. 
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Sastra (p. 417c12). — The bodhisattva established in this non-duality destroys the differentiations [falsely 
attributed] to objects (4lambana): the qualities of male (purusa) or female (stri), long (dirgha) or short 
(hrasva), big (mahat) or small (alpa), etc. 


13. Siitra. — Samjnavivartah // yapramananam samkalpanam vivartanata / 
The reversal of notions. — This is the reversal of the innumerable false notions. 


Sastra (p. 417c14). — Destroying the false conceptualizations (samkalpa) of the inner mind differentiating 


dharmas. 


14. Siittra. — Drstivivartah // ya sravakabhimeh pratyekabuddhabhiumes ca drstivivartanata / 


The reversal of [false] views. — This is the reversal of the views formed at the stage of Sravaka and the stage 
of pratyekabuddha. 


Sastra (p. 417c15). — This bodhisattva has first reversed the wrong views (mithyddrsti), such as the view of 
the self (Gtmadrsti), the view of the extremes (antagrahadrsti), etc.; next, he has entered into the Path 
(marga). Now, [in the seventh ground], he reverses the view of phenomena (dharmadrsti) and the view of 
nirvana (nirvanadrsti). [He reverses dharmadrsti| because dharmas have no fixed nature (niyatalaksana); 
he reverses nirvanadrsti because in reversing the sravaka and pratyekabuddha views he goes directly to the 
bodhi of the Buddhas (abhisambodhi). 


15. Siitra. — Klesavivartah //yah sarvaklesayah / 
Reversing the passions. — This is destroying all the passions. <2428> 


Sastra (p. 417c18). — By the power of his merit (punya) and his morality (sila), the bodhisattva has first 
broken up his coarse passions (audarikaklesa) and easily followed the Path (marga); only the subtle 
passions (sitksmaklesa) — affection (anunaya), views (drsti), pride (mana), etc. — remain in him. Now [in 
the seventh ground] he also eliminates the subtle passions.**° 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who uses the true wisdom (bhitaprajnd) sees these passions as being the 


°5! He is like a man endowed with the superknowledges (abhijfia) who 
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same as the true nature (dharmata). 
can change impure thngs (asuci) into pure things (suci). 


* 


16. Siitra. - Sdmathavipasyandsamatabhimih // yaduta savakarajnatapratilambhah / 


389 See Traité, T 1509, k. 39, p. 345c27-346a4. 
38! This theme is fully developed in the Vimalakirtinirdesa, French transl., p. 2875-291. 
3 This is the abhijfia of magical powers described above, p. 1819-1822F. 
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[Attaining] the state of balance between quietude and introspection. — This is the [gradual] taking 


possession of the knowledge of things in all their aspects. 


Sastra (p. 417c22). — When the bodhisattva was in the first three grounds, introspection (vipasyana) was 
predominant over quietude (samatha) because he was not yet able to concentrate his mind 
(cittasamgrahana); in the following three grounds, quietude was predominant over introspection: this is 
why he had not had the assurance of attaining bodhisattvahood (bodhisattvaniyama). Now [in the seventh 
ground], his quietude and introspection in regard to the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyata) and the 
emptiness of phenomena (dharmasiinyata) are perfectly balanced (samata); this is why he can easily 


(ksema) travel on his career of [great] bodhisattva. 


Starting [from the seventh ground], the level called “non-regressing” (avaivartikabhiumi), he will gradually 


(kramasas) attain the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata).*** <2429> 


* 


383 According to the canonical sources, samatha (ting houei in Kumaarajiva), tche kouan in Hiaun-tsang) is derived 
directly from the teaching of the four noble truths: 1) five dharmas should be completely known (parijneya), the five 
aggregates of attachment (upadanaskandha); 2) two dharmas should be eliminated (prahdtavya), ignorance (avidya) 
and the thirst for existence (bhavatrsnda); 3) two dharmas should be realized (saksatkaratavya), knowledge (vidya) and 
deliverance (vimukti); 4) two dharemas should be cultivated (bhadvayitavya), tranquility (Samatha) and introspection 
(vipasyana). All of these processes result from abhijfia or superknowledge (Samyutta, V, p. 52). 

Samatha and vipasyana constitute he fourth truth, the truth of the Path. Actually the Path arises in the person 
who practices them (Anguttara, II, p.157) and they lead to the penetration of a multitude of things: 
anekadhatuprativedha (Majjhima, I, p. 494), to the absorption of the cessation of concept and feeling: 
samjhavedaitanirodhasamapatti (Samyutta, IV, p. 295), to nirvana. A parable (SamAutta, IV, p. 194-195) compares 
them to a pair of speedy messengers (sighram diitayugam) communicating the message of truth (vathabhitam 
vacanam), namely nirvana, to the mind (vijnidna). 

Although samatha and vipasyana are intimately joined, they can be practiced separately or, preferentially, 
simultaneously (vuganaddham); by following the Path in this way, the fetters (samyojana) are destroyed and the 
perverse tendencies (anusaya) eliminated (Anguttara, II, p. 157). 

The passage of the Paficavimsati commented on here transposes the entire system into the Mahayanist view. 
The bodhisattva cultivates vipasyana in particular in the first three grounds and samatha in the three following grounds. 
In the seventh, Samatha and vipasyana are perfectly balanced, and the bodhisattva penetrates correctly the twofold 
emptiness of beings and phenomena. The goal, the final result, will no longer be nirvana but the knowledge of things in 
all their aspects (sarvakarajnana) belonging to the fully and completely enlightened Buddhas. 

Tranquility and introspection play a great part in the controversy which, in the 7" century, at the Council of 
Lhasa or bSam yes, opposed the Chinese Sudden school with the Indian Gradualists. Kamalasila’s third Bhavanakrama 
is dedicated almost entirely to it: cf. the edition by G. Tucci in Minor BuddhistTexts, Part III, Third Bhavanakrama, 
Serie Orientale Roma, XLIII, 1971, and the annotated translation by C. Pensa, J/ terzo Bhavanakrama di Kamalasila, 
Rivista degli Studi Orentali, XX XIX, 1964, p. 211-242. 

Interest in this question has not yet flagged and we now have an excellent English translation of it from Tson- 


kha-pa’s Lam rin chen mo (1357-1419) in A. Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 1978. 
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17. Siittra. — Dantacittata // ya traidhatuke ‘nabhiratih / 
Taming the mind. — This is not taking delight in the threefold world. 


Sastra (p. 417c¢26). — Previously the bodhisattva thought about old age (jard), sickness (vyddhi) and death 
(marana), the three bad destinies (durgati), and it is out of loving-kindness (maitri) and pity (krpa) for 
beings that he tamed his mind. Now that, [on the seventh ground], he knows the true nature (dharmata) of 
phenomena, he is no longer attached to the threefold world (traidhatukam nabhivisate) and, out of this 


detachment (anabhinivesa) he “tames his mind”. 
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18. Sitra. — Santacittata // ya sannam indriyanam pratisamharanata / 
Pacifying the mind. — This is withdrawing the six organs. 


Sastra (p. 417c29). — Previously, the bodhisattva, in view of nirvana, had only tamed the first five organs 
(indriya), <2430> namely, the eye, ear, nose, tongue and body, by withdrawing them from the five objects 
of enjoyment (paficakamaguna) — [namely, color, sound, smell, taste and touch] since, at that time [the 
sixth organ], the organ of mind (mana-indriya), was too hard to tame. Now, in the seventh ground, he also 


pacifies the organ of mind [by withdrawing it from dharmas]. 


* 


19. Siittra. — Apratihatajnanam // yaduta buddhacaksuhpratilambhah / 
Unobstructed knowledge. — This is the attainment of the buddha eye. 


Sastra (p. 418a2). — The bodhisattva attains the prajfiaparamita and is unobstructed (pratigha) about 
everything, true or false. He acquires the wisdom of the Path (marga) and guides beings to make them enter 
into the truths. He obtains unhindered deliverance (apratihatavimoksa) and possesses the eye of the 


buddhas (buddhacaksus). He has no obstacles over anything. 


Question. — How can the siitra say that the bodhisattva obtains the eye of the buddhas in this seventh 


ground? 
Answer. — Here one should refer to the buddha-eye (p. 2263F): the bodhisattva has no obstacle to any 
dharma and this is equivalent [to having] the eye of the buddhas. 


* 
20. Siitra. — Aklisto ‘nunayah / ya sadvisayesupeksa / 
Unafflicted affection. — This is indifference in regard to the six sense objects. 


Sastra (p. 418a7). — Although in the seventh ground he has obtained the power of wisdom (prajiabala), 
this bodhisattva still keeps his fleshly body (mamsakaya) out of consideration of his former existences 
(purvanivasa). Having entered into concentration (samadhi), he is detached (nirdsanga); but when he 
comes out, he has flashes of attachment and, conforming to the visions of his fleshly eye (mamsacaksus), 


when he sees a beautiful person he loves him tenderly. Sometimes also he is attached to wisdom (prajna), 
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to the reality (¢attva) of the seventh ground. This is why the Buddha tells him here to practice indifference 


(upeksacitta) in regard to the six sense objects (sadvisaya). 


Bhumi VIII 


1. Siitra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahdsattvenastamyam bhimau vartamanena panca 
dharmah paripurayaitavyah. katame <2431> panca. yaduta sarvasattvacittanupravesah // yad bodhisattva 


ekacittena sarvasattvanam cittacaitasikani pratijanati / 


Furthermore, O Subhitti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the eighth bhimi must completely fulfill five 


dharmas What are these five? 


1) Penetrating the minds of all beings. — In a single moment of mind, the bodhisattva reveals the minds and 


mental events of all beings. 


Sastra (p. 418a12). — The bodhisattva in the eighth ground reveals the ways of mind of all beings: he 


reveals the agitated, reflective or profound minds. 


By this knowledge, he distinguishes the beings who will never fulfill the causes and conditions for finding 
salvation (trana); those who will be saved after innumerable incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa); those 
who will be saved after one, two and up to ten kalpas; those who will be saved after one or two lifetimes or 
even in the course of the present lifetime; those who will be saved at this very instant; those who are ripe 
for salvation (paripakva) and those who are not; those who will be saved by the Vehicle of the sravakas or 
those who will be saved by that of the pratyekabuddhas. 


The bodhisattva is like a good physician (vaidya) who, on examining the sick person, knows whether his 


cure is far off or near at hand, or if he incurable. 


2. Siitra. — Abhijnavikridanata // yabhir abhijnabhir vikridan buddhaksetrad buddhaksetram samkramati 
buddhadarsanaya /na casya buddhaksetrasamjna bhavati / 


Playing with the superknowledges. — Playing with these superknowledges, the bodhisattva passes from 
buddha-field to buddha-field to see the buddhas, but he has no notion of buddha-field. 


Sastra (p. 418426). - Previously, the bodhisattva already possessed the superknowledges (abhijfia), but 


now that he plays supremely with them, he can go to immense and infinite universes (lokadhdatu). 


When the bodhisattva was in the seventh ground, sometimes he wanted to attain nirvana. Now, for several 
reasons and because the Buddhas of the ten directions escort him and protect him, he changes his mind and 
wants to save beings. Skillful in the superknowledges, he goes at will (yatheccham) and spontaneously 
(svatas) to immense and infinite universes without encountering any obstacles. He sees <2432> the 
buddha-fields, but he does not grasp the mark of buddha-field (buddhaksetranimittam nodgrhn@ti). 
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3. Siitra. — Buddhaksetradarsanata // yad ekasminn eva buddhaksetre sthitvaparimanani buddhaksetrani 


pasyati /na casya buddhaksetrasamjna bhavati / 


Seeing the buddha-fields. —-Staying in his own buddha-field, the bodhisattva sees the immense buddha- 
fields but has no notion of buddha-field. 


Sastra (p. 418a25). — There are bodhisattvas who, by the power of their superknowledges (abhijfabala), 
fly in the ten directions looking at the pure universes (parisuddhalokadhdatu) and grasping their marks 


(nimitta) in order to adorn their own field. 


There are bodhisattvas whom a Buddha conducts through the ten directions in order to show them the pure 
universes; they grasp the marks of these pure fields and make the vow (pranidhana) to reproduce them. 
Thus the Buddha Che-tseu-tsai-wang (LokeSvara) guided the bhiksu Fa-tseu (Dharmakara) across the ten 
directions and showed him the pure universes.*** Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who, reminaing in their 
own original field (maulaksetra) use the divine eye (divyacaksus) and see the pure universes in the ten 
directions; at first they grasp their pure marks, then, conceiving a mind of detachment (asarigacitta), they 


return to indifferernce (upeksa). 


4. Siitra. — Tesam buddhaksetranam yathadrstanam svaksetraparinispadanata // yad_ bodhisattva 
isvaracakravartibhiimau — sthitas  trisahasramahasahasralokadhatum  samkramati  svaksetram ca 


parinispddayati / 


Constructing his own field on the model of the buddha-fields previously seen. — The bodhisattva in the 
level of the cakravartin king goes everywhere in the trisahasramahasahasra-lokadhatu and constructs his 


own field. 


Sastra (p. 418b3). — As has previously been said (p. 1923F), the eighth ground is called the level of the 
cakravartin. Just as the precious wheel (ratnackara) of the cakravartin king goes everywhere without 
<2433> encountering any obstacle (Gvarana) or hindrance (nivarana) or enemy (amitra), so the bodhisattva 
in this [eighth] ground can cause the Jewel of the Dharma (dharmaratna) to rain down and fulfill the 


wishes of beings without anything obstructing him. 


He is also able to grasp the marks (nimitta) of the pure fields that he has seen and build (parinispdadayati) 


his own field on their model. 


5. Siitra. — Buddhakayayathabhutapratyaveksanata // ya dharmakayayathabhitapratyaveksanata / 


ime panca dharmah paripirayitavyah // 


384 An allusion to the wanderings of the bhiksu Dharmakara, the future Amitabha, whom the buddha Lokesvara led 
through the ten directions to show him the pure lands: this is the subject of the Sukhavativyuhas; see above, p. 601F, n. 
1. 
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Seeing the body of the Buddhas in conformity with reality. — It is seeing in conformity with the reality of 
the dharmakaya. 


Those are the five dharmas to be completely fulfilled. 


Sastra (p. 418b7). — The bodhisattva sees the bodies of the Buddhas like a magic show (mdyd), like a 
metamorphosis (nirmana). This body is not part (na samgrhita) of the five skandhas (pancaskandha), the 
twelve bases of consciousness (dvadasayatana), the eighteen elements (astadasadhatu); his dimensions, his 
various colors [are purely subjective]: they are adjusted to the visions which beings have as a result of 
actions of their previous lives (purvajanmakarman). 


In the present passage, the Buddha himself says that”seeing the Buddha is seeing the dharmakaya”.** 


1. Stitra. — Punar aparam subite bodhisattvena mahasattvenastamyam bhimau vartamanena panca 
dharmah paripirayitavyah / yaduta indriyaparaparajnanata // ya dasasu  buddhabalesu  sthitva 
sarvasattvanam indriyaparaparajnanata / 

Furthermore, O Subhiti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the eighth ground should completely fulfill five 


dharmas, namely: <2434> knowing the extent of the spiritual faculties. — Established in the ten powers of 


the Buddha, the bodhisattva knows the faculties of all beings, superior or inferior. 


Sastra (p. 418b12). — As has been said in regard to the ten powers (1541-1545F), the bodhisattva knows 
first the functioning of the minds (cittapravrtti) of all beings: he knows those who are of weak faculties 
(mrdvindriya), those who are of keen faculties (tiksnendriya), those in whom generosity (dana) 
predominates and those in whom wisdom (prajfia) predominates. Basing himself on these predominances, 


he saves beings. 


2. Siitra. — Buddhaksetraparisodhanata // ya sattvacittaparisodhanata / 
Purifying the buddha-field. — This is purifying the minds of beings. 


Sastra (p. 418b14). — There are two ways of purifying: i) the bodhisattva purifies himself; ii) he purifies 
the minds of beings to make them follow the pure Path (parisuddhamarga). By means of this twofold 
purification of others and himself, the bodhisattva can purify his buddha-field as he wishes (vatheccham). 


* 


3. Siitra. — Mayopamasamadher samapadanam // yatra samadhau sthitva bodhisattvah sarvah kriyah 


karoti /na casya cittam kvacid dharme pravartate / 


385 Ty Samyutta, HI, p. 120, the Buddha says to Vakkali: Alam Vakkali kim te iminda pitikayrna ditthena. Yo kho 
Vakkali dhammam passati so mam passati; yo mam passati so dhammam passati. — What would be the use of seeing 
this body of rottenness? He who sees the Dharma, sees me; he who see me, sees tha Dharma. 

There are many analogous texts in the Agamas and especially in Ekottara; cf. Hobogirin, II, p. 176-177, s.v. 


Busshin. 
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Concentrating oneself in the magic-like concentration. — Staying in this concentration, the bodhisattva 


accomplishes all activities, but his mind bears upon none. 


Sastra (p. 418b17). — The magician (mayakara) to some extent fills the universe with magical fictive 
objects: armies consisting of the four elements (caturangabala), palaces and cities, food and drink, singing 


and dancing, killings and calamities, etc. 


In the same way also, the bodhsattva established in this concentration fills the universes of the ten 
directions with his metamorphoses: first he makes gifts (dana) and satisfies beings; then he preaches the 
Dharma (dharmam desayti), makes conversions (paripdcayati) and destroys the three bad destinies 
(durgati); finally he establishes beings in the Three Vehicles (vdnatraya): in all these beneficent acitivities, 


not a single one fails. 


The mind of the bodhisattva remains motionless (acala) and he no longer grasps objects of the mind 


(cittanimittani nodgrhnati). <2435> 


4. Siitra. — Abhiksnah samadhih // yo bodhisattvasya vipakajah samadhih / 
Perpetual concentration. — In the bodhisattva, it is the concentration resulting from retribution. 


Sastra (p. 418b24). — Having obtained the concentration like a magic show (mdyopamasamadhi), the 
bodhisattva accomplishes all his activities [by means of effort] and with its help. Now it is a matter of the 
[innate] concentration resulting from retribution (vipdkaja) at the moment of passing into a [new] existence 
(bhavasamkranti).**° In the same way that a person sees visibles (rijpa) without having recourse to the 
power of the mind, so the bodhisattva who is established in this [innate] concentration saves beings. It 
easily surpasses the concentration like a magic show, for it spontaneously (svatas) accomplishes its role 
without any help. Thus, among those who seek for wealth, some obtain it thanks to some help, but others 


obtain it spontaneously. 


5. Siitra. — Yatha yatha sattvanam kusalamulaparinispattir bhavati tatha tathatmabhavam parigrhnati // 
yad bodhisattvo yatha yatha sattvanam kusalamiulaparinispattir bhavati tatha tatha samcintyatmabhavam 
parigrhnati sattvams ca paripacayati // ime subhite bodhisattvena mahdsattvenastamyam bhiimau 


vartamanena panca dharmah paripirayitavyah / 


According to such and such a degree of achievement that the roots of good of beings have, the bodhisattva 
assumes such and such a form of existence. — According to whether the roots of good of beings have such 
and such a degree of achievement, the bodhisattva knowingly assumes such and such a form of existence 


and ripens beings. 


386 This is the place to distinguish the samadhis acquired by effort (prayogika) in the course of the present existence 


from the innate samadhis (upapattipratilambhika) inherited from earlier existences as fruits of retribution (vipdkaja). 
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These, O Subhiti, are the five dharmas which the bodhisattva-mahasattva residing in the eighth ground 
must fulfill completely. 


Sastra (p. 318b29). — The bodhisattva has thus acquired the two kinds of concentration (samadhi) and the 
two kinds of superknowledge (abhijna): those that are acquired by practice (bhavanapratilambhika) and 
those that are acquired by retribution (vipakapratilambhika). He knows that henceforth he will assume a 
[new] form of existence (G4tmabhava) with such a body, such a voice, such nidana, by such a path and by 
such means (upaya). He will even go so far as to assume an animal form of existence in order to convert 


and save beings. <2436> 


Bhumi IX 


1. Siitra. — Punar aparam subhite bodhisattvena mahdasattvena navamyam bhumau vartamanena 


dvadasadharmah paripirayitavyah. Katame dvadasa ... 


Furthermore, O Subhtti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva in the ninth ground must completetly fulfill twelve 
dharmas. What are these twelve? In universes infinite in number, the bodhisattva takes hold of the class of 
beings capable of being converted (vineyabhaga). — In the innumerable universes of the ten directions, the 


bodhisattva liberates (vimocayati) the beings capable of being saved in accord with the Buddha’s teachings. 


Sastra (p. 418c4). — In the innumerable incalculable universes (lokadhdtu) of the ten directions there are 
beings in the six destinies (sadgati); the bodhisattva [of the ninth ground] ripens (paripdcayati) those who 


are capable of being saved and saves them. 


There are three kinds of universes (lokadhatu): the pure (parisuddha), the impure (aparisuddha) and the 
mixed ones (misra) Of the beings living in these three types of universe, some have the privilege of being 
able to be saved; it is those that the bodhisattva takes hold of. One lights a lamp (dipa) for those who have 
eyes and not for blind people (andha); in the same way, the bodhisattva [ripens only] those who already 
fulfill the causes and conditions [of salvation] or who are beginning to fulfill them. 


Furrthermore, a trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu [containing a billion universes of four continents 
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(caturdvipaka) °’| constitutes one single lokadhatu. These universes arise and disappear at the same time. 


Lokadhatus of the same type present in the ten directions, in number equal to the sands of the Ganges, form 
one single buddhalokadhatu. 


Buddhalokadhatus of the same type, in number equal to that of the sands of the Ganges, form an ocean 
(samudra) of buddhalokadhatus. 


Oceans of buddhalokadhatus of the same type, present in the ten directions in number equal to that of the 
sands of the Ganges, form a seed (bija) of buddhalokadhatus. 


387 See Kosa, III, p. 170. 
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Seeds of the same type, innumerable in the ten directions, form a buddhaksetra. 


In all these lokadhatus, the bodhisattva “takes hold of a class of beings”, the class of those who are to be 
saved by a Buddha. <2437> 


2. Siitra. — Pranidhanaparigrahah // sannam paramitanam paripurnatvat / 
All obtain according their wishes. — Because of the fullness of the perfections of the bodhisattva. 


Sastra (p. 418c16). —Merits (punya) and wisdom (prajfd) are complete (paripirna) in this bodhisattva; this 
is why there is no aspiration (pranidhana) that he does not realize. Learning that in immense and infinite 
universes there are masses of beings to be saved, one is afraid of not succeeding in doing so. This is why 
the stitra here is speaking of the success in aspirations (pranidhanasamrddhi). [The bodhisattva is assured 
of success] since, as the Buddha says here the bodhisattva “fulfills the six perfections completely” (sannam 
paramitanam paripurnatvat). The first five perfections represent the fulfillment of merits (punyaparipuri); 


wisdom (prajnda) respresents the fulfillment of wisdom (prajnaparipuri). 
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3. Siitra. — Devanagaksagandharvarutajnanam // yaduta niruktipratisamvida / 


The knowledge of the languages spoken by the devas, nagas, yaksas and gandharvas. — This is by virtue of 


the unhindered modes of expression. 


* 


4. Siitra. — Pratibhananirdesajnanam’* // yaduta pratibhanapratisamvida / 
The talent of eloquence. — This is by virtue of the unhindered knowledge of eloquence. 


Sastra (p. 418c21). — I have spoken above of the fulfillment of merits (punyaparipiiri), the fulfillment of 
wisdom (prajnaparipuri) and success in aspirations (pranidhanasamrddhi). Knowing foreign languages is 


precisely one of the bodhisattva’s wishes. 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva whose knowledge of former abodes (piirvanivdsajidna)* is very pure knows 
the languages of all the places he has taken rebirth in. Furthermore, possessing the knowledge resulting 
from resolution (pranidhijnana), <2438> he knows the nomeclature (na@mavidhana?) and deliberately 


makes up all kinds of words (aksara) and expressions (vac). 


Furthermore, the bodhisattva who has obtained the concentration explaining the language of beings 


(sattvabhilapanirmocanasamadhi) penetrates all languages without hundrance. 


388 Article omitted in the Chinese version, but appearing in the Paficaviméati, p. 217, 1. 14. The pratisamvids alluded to 
here are defined above, p. 1616-1624F. 
38 Cf p. L555F. 
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Finally, the bodhisattva has himself obtained the four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid) or he practices 
the four unhindered knowledges of the Buddha. This is why he knows the languages (abhilapa) and the 


sounds (sabda) of beings. 


5. Sittra. — Garbhavakrantisampat’”’ // iha bodhisattvah sarvasu jatisiipapaduka upapadyate / 
The excellence of the descent into the womb. — In all his births, the Bodhisattva is born apparitionally. 


Sastra (p. 418c28). — According to some, the Bodhisattva mounted on a white elephant 
(svetahastyabhirudha), surrounded (parivrta), venerated (satkrta), respected (gurukrta), esteemed (mdnita) 
and served (pijita) by innumerable Tusita gods, penetrated along with them into the belly of his mother 
(matrkuksi). 


According to others, the Bodhisattva’s mother, possessing the concentration like a magic show 
(mayopamasamadhi) caused her belly to expand inordinately; all the bodhisattvas of the 
trisahasramahasahasradlokadhatu, the devas, nagas and asuras were able to enter into it and come out. In 
this belly there is a palace and a platform. [The deities] set a bed (kAhatva) there, hung banners (pataka), 
spread it with flowers and burned incense; all this was the result of the meritorious actions (punyakarman) 
of the Bodhisattva. Next the Bodhisattva comes down and takes his place there and, by the power of his 
concentration (samadhi), enters <2439> into the womb while staying as previously in the heaven of the 


Tusita gods. 


6. Siitra. — Janmasampat // jatamatra eva bodhisattvo ‘prameyanantalokadhatin avabhasena sphurati / na 


tu nimitany udgrhnati / 


The excellence of the birth. — As soon as he is born, the Bodhisattva illumines immense and infinite 


universes with his brilliance but does not grasp the marks. 


Sastra (p. 419a7). — When the Bodhisattva is about to be born, the devas, nagas and asuras adorn the 
trisahasramahasmahasralokadhatu. Then lotus seats made of the seven jewels (saptaratnamaya padmasana) 
arise spontaneously (svatas). From the belly of the mother (mdtrkuksi) come forth innumerable 


bodhisattvas first who go to sit on the lotuses: they join their palms, make praises and wait. The 


°° The eight sampads of the bodhisattva of the ninth ground are fully described in the biographies of the Buddha, 
especially in the Lalitavistara. Two biographies in archaic Chinese, the Sieou hing pen k’i king (T 184) and the Tchong 
pen k’i king (T 196), used but little up to now, have recently been translated into Dutch by E. Ziircher, Het leven can de 
Boeddha vertaald uit vroegste Chinese overlevering, 1978. These texts show much of linguistic and historical interest. 
They inform us about the hybrid language, semi-scholarly, semi-popular, used at the time of the later Han by the 
Buddhist propaganda in China, and we learn what the first missionaries thought was proper to reveal of the life of the 
Buddha to people foreign not only in mind but in speech. For this language, see also E. Ziircher, Late Han Vernacular 


Elements in the Earliest Buddhiost translations, 1977, p. 177-203. 
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bodhisattvas and also the devas, nagas, asuras, rsis, aryas and noble ladies join their palms and 
wholeheartedly wish to see the birth of the Bodhisattva. 


Next, the Bodhisattva comes out of the right side of his mother like the full moon emerging from the 
clouds. He emits a great brilliance that lights up immense universes. At the same moment, a great voice is 
heard in the universes of the ten directions that proclaims: “In that place, the Bodhisattva is in his last 


lifetime (caramabhavika).” 


Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who arise apparitionally (upapdduka) on the lotuses. 


In regard to the four wombs (yoni),*”’ 


the Bodhisattva is born from the chorion (jardyuja) or he is of 
apparitional birth (upapdduka). In regard to the four castes of men (ati), the Bodhisattva is born either into 
the ksatriya caste or in that of the brahmana, for these two castes are honored by men. 


Pa 


7. Sittra. — Kulasampat // yad bodhisattvah ksatriyakulesu brahmanakulesu va pratyajayate / 
The excellence of the family. — The Bodhisattva takes birth into a ksatriya family or a brahmana family. 


Sastra (p. 419a17). —Brahmana families have wisdom (prajrd); ksatriya families have power (bala). 
<2440> The brahmana favors the future life (paraloka),; the ksatriya favors the present life (ihaloka): both 


families are useful in the world; this is why the Bodhisattva is born among them. 


There is also the worthy family of the Dharma (dharmakula), that of the non-regressing adepts 


(avaivartika).*”” 


Taking birth in these families is the excellence of the family. 


* 


8. Siitra. — Gotrasampat // yad bodhisattvo yasmad gotrat piurvaka bodhisattva abhivams tatra gotre 
pratyajayate / 


The excellence of the clan. — The Bodhisattva is born into the clan coming from the Bodhisattvas of the 


past. 


Sastra (p. 419a21). — When the Bodhisattva is still in the Tusita heaven, he examines (vilokayati) the 
world, asking himself which clan is the most noble in order to welcome a being; this is the clan in which he 
takes birth. Thus, among the last seven Buddhas, the first three were born into the Kaundinya clan, the 


following three into the Kasyapa clan and the Buddha Sakyamuni into the Gautama clan. 


°! Beings are born from an egg (anda), chorion (jaraya), exudation (samsveda) or are of apparitional birth 
(upapdduka): Digha, III, p. 230; Majjhima, I, p. 73, etc. 
3° The bodhisattvas of the eighth ground. 
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Furthermore, the Bodhisattva who begins with the strength of high aspiration (adhydsayadrdhata)*” 


[is 
born] into the clan of the Buddhas (buddhagotra). For the others, acquiring the conviction that dharmas do 
not arise (anutpattikadharmaksantipratilabdha) would be the “clan of the Buddha” for it is then that the 
Bodhisattva acquires a partial influx of the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata). Compare this 


stage with the gotrabhumi in the sravaka system. 


9. Siitra. — Parivarasampat // yad bodhisattvo mahasattvo bodhisattvaparivara eva bhavati / 


Excellence of the entourage. — The Bodhisattva-mahasattva has an entourage consisting only of 
bodhisattvas. 


Sastra (p. 419a28). — [Those who surround the bodhisattva of the ninth ground] are wise men, good men 
who, from lifetime to lifetime have accumulated merit. In the present passage, the Buddha himself says that 
the entourage is composed solely of bodhisattvas. Thus, it is said in the Pou-k’o-sseu-yi king <2441> 
[Acintyasiitra, or Gandavyiha) that Kiu-p ’i-ye (Gopiya or Gopa) was a great bodhisattva.*”* The whole 
entourage is in the level of the non-regressing bodhisattvas (avaivartikabhimi). These bodhisattvas, by the 
magical power (vikurvanabala) of the concentration of means (upadyabala), change into men (purusa) or 
women (sri) and together form the entourage of the bodhisattva of the ninth ground]. They are like the 
treasurer-jewel (grhapatiratna)”” of a cakravartin king: he is a yaksa or an asura, but he takes the form of a 


man in order to workwith men.°”° 


3 As we have seen, high aspiration (adhyasaya) is the first of ten preparations (parikarma) to be fulfilled in the first 
bhimi. 

3°4 Sudhana, son of a notable man who had produced the mind of anuttara samyaksambodhi, wanted to know how to 
attain it definitively, so he traveled through various Indian lands and consulted a large number of sages. At Kapilavasti 
he met Gopa, a daughter of the sakyas, who gave him some precious information about the practices of the bodhisattva. 
This meeting is mentioned in the Gandavytha, ed. D. T. Suzuki, p. 390 (= Avatamsaka,T 279, k. 75, p. 406c7-10): Atha 
khalu Sudhanah srestidaraka yena Gopda sakyakanya tenopasamkramya Gopayah sakyakanyayah kramatalayoh 
Sarirena pranipatotthaya puratah pranjalih sthitvevam aha /mayarye ‘nuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittam 
utpaditam na ca janami katham bodhisattvah samsare samsaranti samsaradosais ca na lipyante / 

Gopa (Gopi, Gopika) knew Sakyamuni when the latter was still living at home and was indulging in pleasure. 
According to some sources, notably the Traité (above, p. 1003F), she was one of Sakyamuni’s wives. After her death, 
she was reborn in the Trayastrimsa heaven where she was known by the name of the devaputra Gopaka. It was in this 
form that she appears in the Siramgamasamddhisiitra, French transl., p. 172-178. To Drdhamati, who asks her why she 
has changed her woman’s body, she answers that the distinctions between the sexes is purely imaginary, all dharmas 
being of one taste and without duality. The precise teachings that she gave Sudhana on the ten qualities of the 
bodhisattva are evidence that she herself was a great bodhisattva of the ninth ground. Having shed her body of flesh, 
she was clothed with a body born of the fundamental element (dharmathatuja kaya), free of marks and particularly of 
sexual characteristics. But for the good of beings and out of skillful means (updya), this great bodhisattva appears under 
the most varied of forms. 

*° The grhapatiratna, rendered here by the characters kiu-che-pao, is the sixth of the seven jewels of a cakravartin king 


(Digha, II, p. 173-177; Majjhima, II, p. 134; IH, p. 172-176; Mahavastu, II, p. 158, 1. 16). This was not strictly speaking 
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10. Siitra. -— Abhiniskaramanasampat //  yad  bodisattvah pravrajyasamaye — ‘nekaih 
sattvakotiniyutasatasahasraih sardham abhiniskramati grhat / te ca sattva niyata bhavanti trisu yanesu / 
<2442> 


Excellence of departure. — The bodhisattva leaving the world goes forth from home with innumerable 


hundreds of thousands of millions of beings, and these beings are predestined to the Three Vehicles. 


Sastra (p. 419b4). — Thus one night in his palace, the Bodhisattva Sakyamuni saw that his courtesans were 
like corpses. The devas and the asuras of the ten directions, bearing banners (pataka) and flowers (puspa) 


came to offer them to him and, bearing themselves respectfully on meeting him, escorted him outside. 


Then Tch’d-ni (Chandaka), despite the orders he had previously received from king Tsing-fan 
(Suddhodana), acceded to the wishes of the Bodhisattva and brought him his horse [Kanthaka]. 


The four kings, messengers of the gods (devadiita), held the horse’s hoofs in their hands while it leaped 
over the ramparts and left he city. 


It is to detroy the passions (Alesa) and Mara in person that the Bodhisattva, before all the beings, in this 
way demonstrated his dislike for the householder life, for, if an individual as meritorious and noble as he is 


abandons his home, what should ordinary people not do? 


Episodes (nidana) of this kind illustrate “the excellence of the departure” (abhiniskramana-sampad). 


* 


11. Siitra. — Bodhivrksavyuhasampat // yad bodhivrksasya milam sauvarnam bhavati saptaratnamayani 
skandhasakhapattrani yesam — skandhasakhapattranam avabhdso’ dasasu_ diksv asamkhyeyan 


trisahasramahasahasralokadhatin sphurati / 


The excellence of the splendor of the tree of enlightenment. — The root of the tree of enlightenment is of 
gold; its trunk, branches and leaves are made of the seven jewels; the brilliance of the trunk, branches and 


leaves illumines, in each of the ten directions, incalculable trisahasramahasahasralokadhatus. 


Sastra (p. 419b11). — For the ornamentation of the tree of enlightenment see above (p. 2321-2322F). In the 
present passage, the Buddha himself says that the root of this tree is made of gold; its trunk, branches and 
leaves are made of the seven jewels, and the brilliance of the trunk, branches and leaves illumines 


innumerable incalculable Buddha universes in each of the ten directions. 


a ‘householder’ but a treasurer, as certain Chinese translations suggest: tien-tsang-pao (t 125, p. 552a18), cheou-tsang- 
tche-pao (T 125, p. 788a12, tchou-tsang-pao (T 125, p. 807a4). Digha, II, p. 176 and Majjhima, III, p. 175 attribute to 
him supernatural powers: Tassa kammavipakajam dibbam cakkhu patubhavati yena nidhim passati sassamikam pi 
assamikam pi. - There appears in him a divine eye by which he finds the treasures which may or may not have a 
possessor. 

3°© Thus, a number of devas, maruts and nagas were in the service of Asoka and obeyed his orders: cf. Mahavamsa, V, 


v. 24-33. 
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Some Buddhas adorn the Buddha tree with the seven jewels of the Bodhisattva, but sometimes this is not 
the case. Why? Because the magical power (rddhibala) of the Buddhas is inconceivable (acintya): <2443> 
it is for beings that they manifest all kinds of splendors (vyitha). 


* 


12. Siitra. — Sarvagunaparpirisampat // yo bodhisattvasya sattvaparipakas ca buddhaksetra-parisuddhis 
ca / ime subhite bodhisattvena mahasattvena navamyam bhiumau vartamanena dvadasadharmah 


paripurayitvyah / 


Excellence in the complete accomplishment of all the qualities. — In the Bodhisattva, this is the ripening of 


beings and the complete purification of the Buddha-field. 


These, O Subhiti, are the twelve dharmas which the Bodhisattva-mahasattva in the ninth ground must 
fulfill completely. 


Sastra (p. 419b17). — In the seventh ground, the bodhisattva destroys all the passions (klesa)*”” 


[and thus 
assures his own interest]: that is the “excellence of one’s own interest” (svarthasampad); in the eighth and 
ninth ground, he assures the interest of others (parartha) insofar as he “ripens beings and purifies 
completely his buddha-field”. In respect to the depth and breadth of the two interests thus assured, the 


Bodhisattva “excels in the accomplishment of all the qualities” (sarvagunaparipiri). 


The arhats and pratyekabuddhas assure their own interest greatly but neglect the interest of others; therefore 
they are not complete. The devas and the minor bodhisattvas*”* are useful to others but have not destroyed 
their own passions: therefore they too are not complete. [The great Bodhisattvas alone have] ” fulfilled 


completely all the qualities.” 


Bhumi X 


Sitra. — Dasamyam punah subhitte bhumau vartamano bodhisattvas tathdgata eveti vaktavyah // tatra 
katham bodhisattvo dasamyam bhimau sthitah sams tathagata eveti vaktavyah / yada bodhisattvasya 
mahdasattvasya satparamitah paripurna bhavanti / catvari smrtyupasthanani yavad astadasdvenika 
buddhadharmah paripurna bhavati / sarakarajnata paripurna bhavati / sarvaklesanam tadvasananam ca 
prahanam bhavati / evam hi bodhisattvo mahasattvo dasamyam bhimau sthitas tathagata eveti vaktavyah 
// tha subhite bodhisattvo <2444> mahdsattvo dasamyam bhimau_ sthita updyakausalyena_ satsu 
paramitasu. carams / catursu— smrtyupasthanesu yavad astadasavenikesu. buddhadharmesu cara / 
suskavidarsand-bhumim gotrabhumim astamakabhumim darsanabhimim tanubhumim vitaragabhumim 
krtavibhumim pratyekabuddhabhimim bodhisattvabhumi atikramati / eta navabhumir  atikramya 
buddhabhiumau pratisthate / iyam bodhisattvasya dasami bhumih / evam hi subhite bodhisattvo 


mahdasattvo mahayana-samprastito bhavati // 


*°7 The kleSavivarta mentioned above, p. 2427F. 


3°8 Those of the first six bhumis. 
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Furthermore, O Subhiti, the Bodhisattva on the tenth ground should simply be called Tathagata. - Why 
should the Bodhisattva on the tenth ground be called simply Tathagata? When he completely fulfills the six 
perfections, when he completely fulfills the four foundations of mindfulness up to and including the 
eighteen special attributes of the Buddhas, when he completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects and 
when he destroys all the passions and their traces,*”” 


be called simply Tathagata. Now, O Subhuti, the Bodhisattva-mahasattva on the tenth ground who, by his 


the Bodhisattva-mahasattva in the tenth ground should 


skillful means, is practicing the six perfections as well as the four foundations of mindfulness up to 
including the eighteen special attributes of the Buddha, this Bodhisattva, I say, exceeds: 1) the ground of 
the dry view; 2) the ground of the spiritual lineage; 3) the ground of the eighth saint; 4) the ground of 
seeing; 5) the ground of the diminution of the passions; 6) the ground of the saint freed from desire; 7) the 
ground of the saint who has done what had to be done; 8) the grounds of the pratykebuddha; 9) the grounds 
of the bodhisattva. Having exceeded these nine levels, the Bodhisattva is established in the ground of the 
Buddhas. This is the tenth ground of the Bodhisattva. Therefore, O Subhiti, the Bodhisattva-mahasattva 
has ”set off well for the Great Vehicle.” 


Sastra (p. 419623). — The Bodhisattva seated under the tree of enlightenment (bodhivrksa) penetrates into 
the tenth ground called ground of the Cloud of Dharma (dharmamegha bhimi). Like a great cloud 
uninterruptedly pouring out torrential rain, the Bodhisattva’s mind produces by itself (svatas), from 
moment to moment and infinite in number, <2445> immense (aparimita), infinite (ananta) and very pure 
(parisuddha) Buddha attributes. 


Then, noticing that the mind of Mara, king of the desire realm (kAamadhdaturaja), has not yet been tamed, 
the Bodhisattva-mahasattva shoots forth light from his tna so that Mara’s palaces, ten million in number, 
become darkened and disappear. Mara, irritated and vexed, gathers his troops and comes to attack the 
Bodhisattva. 


After the Bodhisattva has vanquished Mara, the Buddhas of the ten directions congratulate him for his 
deeds; they emit rays from their trnas which penetrate into the Bodhisatva through the top of his head, 


At this moment, the merits (punya) acquired by the Bodhisattva in the ten grounds are changed into Buddha 
attributes. The Bodhisattva destroys all the traces of the passions (Alesavasana), obtains the unfailing 
deliverances (apratihatavimoksa) and acquires the ten powers (bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), 


the four unhindered knowledges (pratisamvid), the eighteen special attributes (Gvenikadharma), great 


3° Tn his translation (T 1509, p. 417a18), Kumiarajiva carefully distinguishes k/esa (fan-nao) from vasand (si) by 
joining them by the conjunction ki, for, according to the Traité, p. 1781-81F, the klesas are destroyed in the eighth 
ground by the acquisition of the anutpattikadharmaksanti, whereas the vasands disappear entirely only in the tenth 
ground, at the moment of abhisambodhi. 

This distinction appears clearly in the original Sanskrit and their Tibetan versions: 

PaficavimsSati, p. 225, 1. 10-11: Satasmahasrika, p. 1427, 1. 11-12: sarvavadsananusandhiklesaprahana. 

Tib. Trip., vol 18, no. 731, p. 146, fol. 265b6-7: bag chags kyi mtshams sbyor 


bahi rion mons pa tams cad spans pa. 
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loving-kindness (mahamaitri), great compassion (mahakaruna) and the other Buddha attributes, immense 


and infinite. 


At this moment, the earth trembles in six ways (sadvikaram kampate); the heaven rains down flowers and 


perfumes; the bodhisattvas, devas and manusyas, joining their palms, utter praises. 


At this moment, the Bodhisattva emits a great brilliance (mahaprabha) that illumines the innumerable 
universes everywhere in the ten directions. The Buddhas, bodhisattvas, devas and manusyas of the ten 
directions proclaim in a loud voice that in that place, in that land and in that year the Bodhisattva, seated on 
the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) has realized buddhahood and that this light is his. Thus, in the 
tenth ground, the Bodhisattva “should be recognized as Buddha”. 


Moreover, in the present passage, the Buddha has specified the characteristics of the tenth ground by 
saying: “By practicing the six perfections and by his skillful means (updyakausalya), the Bodhisattva has 
exceeded [the nine shared grounds] from the level of dry vision (suskavidarsanabhimi) up to and including 
the bodhisattva grounds and is now in the ground of the Buddhas.” This ground of the Buddhas is the tenth 
ground. The Bodhisattva who thus travels through the ten grounds is said to be “well set out on the Great 


Vehicle” (mahayanasamprasthita). 
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